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in the United States, 56. On the profit ot Merino 
wool husbandry iu Ohio, 4l2. In reply to a Connecti- 
cut Farmer on sheep, 81. Letter trom, to the editor 
respecting the prize ram, 208. 

DISEASE, account ot a singular and fatal one prevailing 
in Kentucky, 390. 

DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF FARMERS, on the, 
by Dr James Mease, 10, 18, 26, 34, 65, 75. 

DISH LEY sheep, dead weight of four wethers raised by 
Mr. Champion, 24. 

DISTILLING, apple and peach brandy, observations on, 
by Joseph Cooper, 173. 

DITCHES, how best made, 193. 

DOGS, cure for the distemper in, by R. Coke, 15^-dis- 

eases of, with directions tor their cure, 125, 133, 140, 

151, 159, 191, 199, 207— how to know the aee of one 

•ntil he is six years old, 191 — notice of Jack, son of 

^'i celebrated dog Billy with an engraving, 231— to 

re distemper in, 344— remarks on the different kindi 

*f,and the proper food ibr them, 373— cure fordistem^ 

ng%406. 
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EMTORIAL, remarks on (he quality of wine made by 
Mr. McCally 16. On the organization of the Board of 
Public Works, 23. On the culture of gooseberries, 27. 
On the annual reported the New York Canal Commis« 
sidners, 29. On a new edition of Gen. Lee's memoirs, 
40. Recommending Baltimore as a market to the 
western graziers for tlieir lean cattle* 40. Reoom« 
mending the Franklin Journal, 24. On rural sports, 
54. On rearing horses* 63. On wooli 73. On the con- 
stmction of icv-housf s . querv, 87. On dividends in 
public stocks, 87. On the late cattle show, 102» 112^ 
119. On training horses, &c. 110 On diseases of dogs, 
125. On the death of Thomas Jefferson, 128. Ditto of 
John .Adams* 135. To correspondents, 144. In re- 
ply to an <<Old Man," 168. On domestic wine,,211. 
On the sickliness of tide water courses, 214. On rear- 
ing fine horses, 215. On rural taste, 220. On the 
scheme (»f premiums for the cattle show, in 1827* ex- 
planatory of the views of the committee and board of 
trusts* '8, 225. On Sir John Sinclair's "Hints to Farm- 
ers,*' 226 On the prosperous condition of the Unit** 
ed States in comparison with Great Britain, 234.-— 
On the red mulberry tree, 245 On a taste and 
fondness for the culture <^ flowers 245. On the agri- 
culture of the U. S. militaiy posts»id. On the plan- 
tation of trees» 272. On the height of race horses, 286. 
Recommending the establuhment of a yai d for the sale 
of stocky 288 On the sore tongue in horaes, i6. On 
the at.tention of Congress to the cultivation ot silk, 289. 
On Rclipse»304. On the education of females, 311. 
On the memorial of the woollen manufacturers of Bos- 
ton, 331. On the new year, 335. To delinquent sub- 
scribers, 335. On the cultivation of tobacco in Ohio, 
336. On the Floridasi 337. On the improvement 
of the internal resources of .Maryland* 348. Oa 
the estimate of the Board of Internal Improve- 
ment, &c. 356.* On the prospects of Maryland* 359t 
375. On the report of the Bcmrd of Engineers of the 
Ohio and Chcsaj|H*ake eanaly 361. On the estab- 
lishment ol agncultural schools in the U. States 
367. On new objects for the attention of Mary- 
land and southern farmers, S77. On the banking 
system, 382. On the direct tax on the farmers ^ 
Maryland, 391 On the Baltimore and Ohio rail road 
400. On silk culture, 403. ' 

EGG PLANT, account of a laree one raised near Emmits- 
burg, VI d. 227. Ditto by Mr. Coxe, of Georgetown. 
D.C. 244. » 6 , 

ELLIOTT, Capt J. D. of the U. S* navy, sends rai« seeds 
to the Eilitoi', 136. 

ENGINEERS, report of the board of.for fortifications, 342. 

ENGLAND, embarrassment of trade in, 23. Extiacti 
from late English papers c«mceming the great distress 
in, 234, 5, 6. Editorial remarks on the condition of 
the United States in comparison with, 234. Foreign 
trade of, 235. Estimate or the number of pages con- 
tained in the sututes of, 236. Notice of a curious trial 
at the Durham assizts, i6, 

ETTWEIN, Bishop, his method of breeding the sUk 
worm, 68. % 

EWES, North Border, account of, by Mr. Alvey, 6. 

EXPERIMENTS with steep, in planting chestnuts f«r 
fencing timber, 162, 

p. 

F. communication from, describing the botanic garden df 

Wm. Prince, 227 
FALLOW CROPS, advantages of, over summer fallows, S. 
A degree of merit justly due to a naked fallow execut- 
ed in the usual way — disadvantages arising from that 
practice consider^ — the usual mode of cultivating, 
contrasted with recent practice, 57. 
^*HINA on fruit trees, on the effecU of, by John Wil- 
is, 29. 
» 'tMER, a, in reply to Ceerops on the art of breed- 
nqr. 114. 

.suggests a plan for promoting the prosperity of the- 
Vfarxland Agricultural Society* 160. 
'>< MEUS, hinu to, on the means ot alleviating the mis- 
.i,:..f8 which are likely to result from the unlavourable 
cu^n, by Sir Jno. Sinclair, with remarks on, by the 
^•'^Jtor, 226. 
' ^ •- .^ING, gentleman, observatiorts on the causes which 
nve increased it~their exiiensive establishments con- 
.dered, 345, 354, 365. Profitable system of, as pur- 
eed by Richard tiildreth, of Steriing, 356. 
- '^ .vIIN G Society of Inverness-shire, Scotland, addrassed 

)y Sir John Sinclair, 2. 
•• «M inanagf meiit among the liomans, on the general 

naxiuis of, 401. 
*._ tMS, experiidental, several in operation, 139. 
/EC*. NDI'I Y, extraonlinary, of four ewes, 39. 
J?'ENCES, live, on the eulUvation of, 242. 
"^'CRMENTATIONyproperiy directed, the naiQ sprinir 
ofvegeution, 58. "^ ** 
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FIELD, J. letter from, to the Editor, oooe^minK Cokwel 

Ball** lettlement, and the native grapef 318. 
FISH, on the transportation of. from fresh to salt water, by 
J. MaeeuUoeh, M. D* F. R. S. dS5. Prospectut of a 
plan for pretenrinf; and rearing them for the London 
markets, oy do. 386. 
FISHING, lines on. from Gay's poems* 46. 
FITCH, John, on the manufaetnre of silk, 69. 
FLAX, aecount of the newly invented machine for spin- 
ning, ttdO. 
FLEMISH HUSBANDRY, eharacteristies of» 378. 
FLIES, efTectual and easy mode of destroying them, with 

an engraving, 150. 
FLORIDA, remarks on the climate of, by a Subscriber, 
183« On the soil, climate and productions of , by A B. 
eU. Ditto, by Geo. ii. F. Clarke, 337. On the cul- 
tivation of tlie sugar cane in, 339. 
- , Institute of agriculture, antiquities and science, 

elect John S. Skinner an honorai'y member— list of 
officers for 1826— J. S. Skinner's reply, accepting the 
appointment, t256. 
FODuEU, com, easy metliod of securing, by Saml. Hol- 

lingsworth, 192. 
FOREST TREKS, on the plantation of, by J. Lowell, 387. 
FOS I ER, A. W. o» Westmoreland county* Pa.— Sketches 

on the ddferiMit branches of agriculture, 321 
FOULS in catili-, renied« for 35. 

FOX HUN I ING, extract to the Editor from an old sports- 
man, 55- Of the Haltiniore and Potomac pHcks, 382. 
FRANKLIN, ou the state of the weather in North Caro- 
lina, 79. 
■ ■ institute of l^iladelphia, proposals for the exhibi- 

tion ol October, 1826, witli a list of premiums ofier- 
ed, 141. 

FRIEND, on wheat, corn and cotton, 107. 
FROGS, usefulness of, in de8trr»ying insecU in gardens, 312. 
FRUl r, on gMthering, by X. 251 . 

FRUIT TREES, DanM J. Smith's catalogue of, 4* 11. Ob- 
servatiutis on their planting, management and culture, 
b} do.* 5, 13. On the diseases of, by a Massachusetts 
Horticultui ist, 6. Season of planting— arrival at tlieir 
destimttion— node of planting — to promote tiie growth 
of, 5. How to render them impervious to fiost, 102. 
Intcsted with the May bug — directions for destru}iiig 
them, 115. Useful oi>eration on, 124. On ni.ging, 
d7L On shortening the tap roots of, 388. Advantage 
of pruning in summer, 367. 
PRirrS, on the durability of, by T. Pickering, 93, 107. 

Of a medium size considered best* 388. 
FRUIT S TONES, caution against swallowing them, 65, 

G. 

GARDENS, uwfblneta of froes in, 312. DescriptioQ of 

the Oriental at tf righton, M)5. 
«— i— Fabulous of antu|uitT, notice of. 156. 
GARDENING, science ot, 163, 180,188, 196,203. Re- 

flecUonaon, 211. 
GAS OlLy enquiry respecting iU advantages, 8u. by Thos. 

Bro^n, 262. 
GEESE, system of fattening, as pursued by the Jews in 
PoHind, 6. Mrs. Carroll's method, 6« Description of 
the mongrel, and method of rearing them, communi- 
eatedb>- S. W. Poineroy,61. 
GENE r, E. C. letter from, on the growth and manu- 

lacture of silk in the Unitc<l States, 67. 
GESTATION of animals, 118. 

(;OATS,quer) respecting them, 380. On the manage- 
ment of, 412. 
GOD* 'LPHIN ARABIAN, remarks on, by Lawrence ,215. 

Memoir of, with a correct iwilrait, 295. 
GOO^EBERKIE:S, conrise and practical treatise on the 
groMtli and culture of, by R. P. 1). Leving|ton, 28, 36. 
1 hrive best in the shade, 123. Notice ol two large 
vineM in the garden of Sir J. Banks, 388. 
GRAl'CHU^. desciiptioii of, 22. 
<bR.\F'I ING, ren>arks on, by Abner Landrum, 78. Ez- 

perimcnuin, 371. 
GRAIN, shrinkage of, 2. Average annual imiiortalion of 
in l^mdon, 3. Remarks on putting in small gniin on 
stubble (jrrmnd. 57. On harrowing it in spring, by 
James Ecrri>-d, 371. 
GRMN and Grass cuttiri}; machine, by hors€» imwer, 2. 
GUAPKS siKCesfctulU cultivated by Ihonni^ McCall of 
Georgia, lt». On the cuitiin? of, by a subscriber, IS9. 
Comnmiiicatbn on the ciiitnre of, b} N. Ilerbemont, 
195. hpecimens of siipirb oiieSM.*nt to tlie Kiiitor by 
Jolin W dlfs, Oxford, M»l. 227. Great pnMiuct «)f Col. 
Carr's vinc>ard near PhilaU. 227. Successfully culti- 
vated by Win. Miaw, in New York, 238. Description 
of the natite, by J. Field, 318. Inquiry respecting, 
991. On the c'ultifalioii of, by N. iierbcinunt, 4U3. 
Used as a meiiieii<e m Cieneva, 414. 
GRASS, i.ot'ire fl » new and valuable one from Missouri, 
coauBiiuarted by John Hardeoian, 244. Further ae- 
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eount of it, by W. D. of West Chester, Pa. 260. Im- 
portant facta in regard to different species of, 398. 

GRASS LAYS, observations on the value and proper cul- 
tivation of tbcin, 57. 
■ SEEDS, how sown, 2. 

GR\TES, on the constniction of, by an amateur, 48. 

GRAZING, Statement of the product of the grazing ci- 
tablishment uf John Barney of Del. 20. 

GREAT BRITAIN, convention with, 334. 

GRIST Mill, description of a cast iron ooe, by D. G. S. 20. 

H. 

HANCOCK, Dr. on the insUnct of planU, 192. 

HANNUM, Aaron, his disjwivery ot a remedy for the ex- 
pulsion of worms in children, 119. 

HARDEMAN, John, communication from, on a new and 
valuable grass, 244. 

IIARMONICON, Grand, desoriptbn of, by the inventor, 
F. If. Smith, 294. 

HARROWING, recommended as a preventive against the 
ravages of the fly , 283. 

H.\TCH, F. W. notice of a large cucumber raised by him, 
238 

HAY, information wanted respecting a machine for pack- 
ing, 114. 

HEMP, of a fine quality raised in Kentucky, 397. 

HEMPSTEAD, Stephen, jr. letter from, on the manufac- 
ture of silk in Missouri, as practised by Dr. Seth Mil- 
lingtnii, 218. 

HENDKRSON , Thomas G. his method of destroying the 
wec\d, 146. 

HERBliMONT, N. on the culMre of the grape, 195, 
4()3. On making wine, 202. 



of the brown horse Marsk, fiJL Pedigree ot 1 «c^- 
hoc, 382. Sale of a sUd of English, 399. Rmaldo 
offered for the season— American Belipae tosiand at 
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List of its officers, &o 215. ... ««. 
Items, from Loudon's Gardeners' Mftgasme, 36- , 

371. 388, 398, 404.413. 
HOVEN in cattle und sheep, eure for, 2. 
HOW\RD, J E* on the culture of lucem, 98. 
HOWISON, Dr. Jas. on the management of bees, 52. 
HYACINTHS, directions for planUng and raiaiDg,269,S7. . 

I. 

ICE-HOUSES, inquiry concerning, 26i. Answered by u 
communication from P. respecting the best mode Ot 
constructing them, 284. Another communication, by 
Q. 310. Another, by D. .S23. , ^ ^^ -, 

IMPLE.MENTS of husbandry, improvements m,by DavM 

Porter, 411. 

INDIGO, on the manufacture of from the plant, by Hop- 
son, 127, 142, 159. Plant of the wild, recommende^l 
as a substitute for woad, 181. Remarks on, by Dr. A% . 
Zollikoffer, 219. 

INSTINCT AND REASON, difference between, 375. 

IRBL \N 0, account of the distresses in, and causes of, 234, 
2.^5 236 

IRON CASTINGS for a grist mill, inquiry conceming 
them, 45. Answered by John Travers, 79. 

IRRIGATION, partial, effectual and iatemal, 201. 

J. 
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HKSSI AN FLY, observations and experiments on the, by ,4^-^ * • j r ■> _i- u n-ii- .^:«« ^r »:ti. 

cnunent me. , collected by Judge 6..el. 169, 177. lU- JACK, a terrier dog son of Knglnh Bdly.noUee of. ».U. 

* - • •' " • .' . . an engraving, 231. 



rowing recommended as a preventive against the de- 
predations of, 283. 
HILDRETH, Richd. of Steriing, profiuble system of 

farming, as pursued by him, 356. 
HOGS, clieap food fur fattening,- 34* Weight of large 
ones, 35. Proper age, season, and directions for spay- 
ing, 412. 
HOLLiNGS WORTH, Jacob, his method of securing com 

fodder, 1 92. 
HOME M \RKETS, memoir on the expediency and prac- 
ticability of improving or creating, by Geo. Tibbetts, 
240,238,265,273. 
HOPS, demand for, 29. On the culture and curing of, 
314. Ditto from Dickson's Farmer's Companion, with 
remarks on, by the Ed. American Farmer, 377, 380. 
An unprofitable aiticle of cultivation, 402. * 

HOPSON, communication Irom, on steeping cloth, 39. 
Theory on the qualities of wool, 58. On the cultiva- 
tion (M madder, 27. On the manufacture of indigo 
from thfc plant, 127, 142, 159. On the manufacture of 
alum, 246 
HORSES, peiligrce and performances of English Eclipse, 
15, 22. Notices of Gracchus and Mark .\ntliony, 22. 
Management of colts intended for the turf, 47.-^ 
Obituary of one hundred and seven celebrated turf, 
with the pedigree, and performances of some of 
tliem, 38. Penormances of Janus on the turf, 63. 
Description of Rinaldo, by John Randolph, 64. Ex- 
traordinary performance of the 4Uitor's blooded horse 
Cliampion, 64. Vouiig Gracchus and dam for sale, 72, 
Sale of Gen. Cole s bloo<l hoises in New York, 95. Ri- 
naldo, will stand at Easton, 1816, 104. Instructions 
for U-aining, bv C. Duval I, and Thomas Larkin, 110, 
111. John \VulPs recipe, t6. How to preserve them 
agsinst the botts, 114. On crossing, breeding and reai*- 
ing the turi horse, 1 50. The origin and progressive 
improvement of the racehorse, 158. List ofthe&taU 
lious imiHiited Into Virginia and North Carolina, from 
1795 to 1810, inclusive, with their [Mrdigree, 175, 183. 
Valuable ones should be kept in loose stables, 191. 
Sale ol blooded in Virginia,2Uo. Account of a cub mare, 
2l)r), 214. Notice of the celebrated An<biaii stallion 
Bussorah, 215 Further information concerning the 
Cub mare, 21 4 Remarks on tli*: Godolphiu Arabian , by 
L'lwrence, 215. Information wanted as to the pedi- 
gree of Tuckahoe, 215. Observations on the origin 
and uiilit} of, 223. Keariiig of blooiled ones in New 
York — Pe<ligree of the iin|Mjrted bay colt Valentine, 
231. On the lockjaw in, with tUi*eciions fo;* its treat- 
ment, 253. Rules for ascertaining the age of, ib.-~ 
Killed by eating new corn, 26u. Observations on 
training, by Mr. bandivir,271. Instance of the stivngtli 
and endui-ance of, 279. Dreadl'ul disease among, 
in Worcester county, Md. 283. List of the heicht, 
kc.ot horses renowned on tlie British turf, 286. E\. 
ti-act from the committee at ilie Concord, N. H. cattle 
show, on the management of, 287. Memoir of the 
Godolphin Arabian, wiUi a portrait — C>ire tor the soi-e 
tongue in, 295 . Notice of Dolphin, tlie Jones Arabian, 
•'U9. To prevent the sore tongue in, 324. Account 



JACOBS, Cyros, on the use of lime in agriculture, 233. 

JaNUS, neifohnances of on the turf, 63. 

J. B. on tlie diseases of cattle in the south, 172. 

JEFFERSON, Thomas, notice of his death, 128. 

JESUITS B \RK, account of the discovery of, 263. 

JEFFREYS, G. W. extracts from the unpublished agri- 
cultural correspondence of, 402. 

JOHNSON, i)r,^ his thoughu on agriculture, ((rom tKe 
Visiter, 1756,) 121, 129. 

K. G. valuable essay by, on reclaiming marsh land, 
185, 193,201. 

JUICES, vegeublO; occasion of the flux of, and metni of 
preventing, 17. 

J. W^ experiment with potatoes, 60. 

J. W, R. on the habiu ot the American locusts, 175. 

KALE, (sea,) description of, with directiou for ealtivatiog, 



by Samuel Miller, 370. 
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Kl rCHENS and laundries, information wanted respeet- 
iiig the best moth; of building, 221. Deseription of a 
German one, 348. 

» L. 

LAraRS* DEPART.VIENT. Whisper to a newly mar- 
ried pair, 7, 13, 21, 31,37,45. 53,61,70. On love 
and man-iage, 46. Hints for mothers, 78, 85. On the 
properties and uses of milk, 99, 109, 116, 1;:4, 131, 199, 
Moile of dressing a turtle, 12 L Washing salads, 131. 
Easy mof le of destroying fiies, 1 50. On clearing fea- 
thers from tlieir ani.naJ oil, 15U. A moUier to her 
dangliter, on mairiage, 1 57. Picture of a wife — elery 
to Uie memory of a beautiful young lady, 157. lo 
Miss — — > Oil her marriage, 165. Rewards and punish- 
ments — iii-aise and blume, 174. Elegant extract, 182. 
Ode to (oil) , 191. Management of iainilies, 198, 205. 
Addi*css to domestic happiness, 2U5. To young wives, 
206. On extravugunco ami its consequences, by Old' 
school, 212. I'he tomb d woman, 213. On industiT, 
pci'severuiice and attention, 221. On the uses o^* but- 
ter, ^ugar, salt, vinegar, mustard, tea, coffees ehocrilate 
and (ruits— lines on flowers, 2.30. Lines by Irene, 238. 
On temper — on flowers, from Maddovk's Florists' Di- 
nxioi7, 210, 233 Explanation ot the botanical terms 
used III describing the comiHiiient parts ot a flower— 




mother, 2S3, 293, 3112. Dcscriptifin of the grand har- 
niouicon, inventol by F. H. Smith, 294. On dress— « 
pro6tat)le wife — lines to the dissipated husband, 302. 
On the education of women, 311. On planting tuli|M, 
319. 324,3.>J. The mother, 325. Leatlier an«i pni- 
nella, .i33 Hiktoi*y of Melissa, 341. On female g«>v- 
eriiment, 6\-2. On female education — notice of .Min 
Livermore, 349. Anecdote of Dr. Sheridan— fiuthle** 
Xclly (iray, 350. Advice from a father to his or 
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ilnuglitcr, Miluen immilwtely after her raarriage, .isr. 
Oil iiiciilul iinprovcroent — recipe for finishiffg a young 
lady— three faults of nurses, 373. On hamiony, ge- 
ncrositv , &o. 381 . On the art of happiness, 389. The 
'XQyx — the wedding, 398. How to choose a good hus- 
band—the widow, 406. Biographical sketch t)f Mrs. 
Jolm Q. Adams, 414. 

lAFAYETllii, Gen., letter from, to the Editor, 15.- 
Do. respecting McCormick's plough, l45. Visit to, in 
a letter from an American, 359. 

LAND, calculation of the ground gone over in ploughing 
an acre, 163. Remarks on the manure of, hy Arophi- 
oon, occasioned bv some agricultural speculations of 
Dr. Mitchell, of >r. Cai-olina, '2\7, 

LAN DRUM, Abner, on grafting, 79. 

LiARKlN, Thomas, his rules for training hones, 111. 

1*ATHR0P, Mr. speech of, on a motion to i)08tpone the 
bill for the relief of the |)Oor, 374. 

1«AW of Delaware respecting ininaway negi-oes, 22. Of 
Mainland, authorising the govemor and council to ap- 
\K>int inspectors of flour for the slate, 23. Respecting 
last wills and testaments, ib. 

LEAD MINES, pixisperous state of, in Illinois, 320. 

LEE*S MEMOIRS, notice of a new edition of, 40. 

LEVINGTON, R. F. D. on the gi-owth and culture of Ujc 
eoosebeiTy , 28, 36. 

LIGHTNING, how to avoid the cfflcts of, 65, 75. Direc- 
tions for making and putting up lightning rods, 75. 

LIME, its nature, value and properties, 9. On the use of 
as a manure, by E. Ruflin, Esq. 105. On the use of 
in agriculture, by Cyrus Jacobs, 233. Do. by J. Buck- 
ley, ib' Do. by W. Chapman^ 234. 

LINCOLN, Gov. description of his farm in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, 347. 

lAKjUSTS, obsei-vations on, with directions for destroying 
tlielr eggs, bto. with an engi'aving, by a Subscriber, 133. 
. Keroarks on by J. W. R. 175. Reply to, by a Sub- 
scriber, 199. "* 

LONGEVITY, of a family in England, 390. 

LOWELL, Hon. John, letter from to Wm. Prince, of New 
York, respecting his botanic garden, bcc. — On the plan- 
tation of forest frees, 387. 

LUCERN, incjuiries respecting, 58. Observations on the 
eulture ot, by J. E. Howanl, Esq. 98. Successful ex- 
lieriments with, by Thomas Storm, 388. 

M. 

JMACOMB, Gen. Alexander, on the art of constructing 
buildinn with tapia, 353, 391 . 

MACCLLOCH, Dr. on the trans|)oitation offish from salt 
to fresh water, with a pix>spectus of a plan for preserv- 
ing and rearing them tor the London market, 325, 326. 

MADDER, oil tbe cultivation of, by Hopson, 17. 

MADDOCK'S Florist's Directory, eatti-acU from on the 
various kinds of flowei*s, 24h, 253. 

MAIL, U. S. trial for obstiucting the, 223. 

I^IANGEL WURTZEL, on the culture of, by R. Sinclair, 
26. Proved to be superior to Snedish turnips in fat- 
tening cattle, 236. 

MANUluil, on the use of marsh mud for, 121. On the 
use of salt as, by Judge Peters, 340. On mixing tan 
with it, 340. On the us*^ of bones as a, 367. Coal 
ashes, advantageously used as, 368. On the specific 
application of fermentative and ftissil or saline manures. 
393. Cultivation without the aid of, 405. 

MAPLE SUGAR, made in Tioga county. Pa. 95. 

MARK ANTHON Y, pedigree of, 22. 

MARL, (|Oantity to be applied to an acre, 2, 7'''«o«if-» , 
the difteix'iit kinds of, 146. Analysis of, 156 

MARSH LAND, essay ou reclaimhii>:, by R. C 
185,193,201. 

MARYLAND, advantages of, to emigrp^ts p 

settlement, 206. Pi-ospecis of '''^•* ' >»- - • •• 

prospects of, by the EtJitor, 37; 

MASSEY, Thomas, r-» •••• «»« *• 

and remedy for, 3i 

»'CALL,Jas. on liniiiij^ ..c* • , ,.x..^ . 
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SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA— APPLICABLE 

TO RURAL ECONOMY. 

(Coniinued trom p. 411, or last tol.) 

Smul. 

In lately tnTelliag through a part or New York, 
1 leamt, to my attonishuent, tbat in one or tbe best 
wheat lowns in Schohurie county, tbe crop 
Jured from ten to twenty-liTe per cent, by sn 
tiiat the farmers knew of no aietboJ to prevent tlie 
discaee. From reaiiin^ the experioieritB ol' scientific 
meu, ajid from practical knowledge, I know ibat 
•mut ia easily prevented, by salt and linie, or by tbe 
lall^r atone, 11 properly applied. 

The French chetnieU have multiplied experiment 
upon this subject; and perhaps there i« no scbool of 
acieuce, which has devoted more time to impruvi 
agriculture tliao that o( France,and none which bavi 
come to more correct conclusions. I am going t< 
«tste the French process for preventing smut, and 
J pledge mysell'. that, if correctly followed, it will 
prove eflectuul. 

This disease is proved, by French and Englidb 



philosopbers, lo proceed ironi microscopic gmiai 
or atoms of black dust, uibuli gtrmiiiatt, rtprodiu 
tbtmielisa, and ttike /toucssion oj'lht tar. In tlie Bib- 



IMhtuae Plapieo HeoHomique, particular directions 
ve given fur sleeping the seed, wbicu 1 am satisfied 
possess advantages over the method generally pur 
sued. These directions enjoin, that in order to dea- 
troy the |;um of amul in tbe seed intended to be 
•own, 6 or 7 gallons of water must be employed fof 
41 bushels of seed, and from 2 lb. 6 to 3 Ih 10 "- 
of quick-lime, according as its quality u more 
less caustic, or to the greater or less (tegree of aa 
in the grain. Boil a part of the water, and slake the 
lime with it, after which add tbe remainder of tbe 
water. The heat of the wbote of tbe liquid ought 
to be such as we can with dil&cully liear tbe hand 
in it. Then gently pour the lime water upon the 
eraui, placed m» tub, stirring it without ceasuig, at 
first with a flat sticL, and afterwards with a shovel 
The liquor shouU at first be three or four fingers 
breadth over tbe level of tlie wheat Leave the grain 
to soak 'i4 hours, turning it five or si» times, when 
it may be sown. 

Gmin limed by immersion doea net incommode 
tbe sower, like that which is limed ia the ordinary 
iray. It adheres like a varnish to the surface of tbe 
grain; its germioBlion is quicker, aid, as il carries 
irith it moisture enough to develope the embryo, the 
-nheat will not suffer for want of rain; insects will 
not attack it, as they cannot bear tlie acid taste of 
lime. 

Independent of the benefit ofime steeps m pre- 
venting smut, there will be founJ, in tbe 3d volume 
of the Memoirs of the Board o' Agriculture of tbe 
atatc of New York, some cogent reasons for believ- 
ing, that it is equally efficacious in preventing tbe 
depredations of tbe Hessian fl/. 

To obtain good timber. 
Bark the tree tbe year bebre It is cut down. By 
this means tbe alburnum is converted into wood.— 
iiowfon't £»wy. i>f Gar- iT^ 
Na. I.— VOL.8. 



It is the sap in the alburnum, or white wood, 
wbicli causes timber, rapidly to decay. The sap 
contains saccharine matter, acids and mucilage 
which ftrment with heat, and bring on a decompO' 
sition of the wood. By tbe process recommended, 
the moisture ia exhausted without fermentation, and 
tbe pores of the alburnum contract and bnrden. 
Soaking boards and limber in water renders the sap 
Ibin, so that when taken out and exposed lo tbe sun, 
il is more readily expelled. In tbe process of char- 
ring, the moisture is expelled; and ool only this, but 
tbe coal (carbon) prolectithe timber from moisture, 
air and beat, the great agents in the process of pu- 
trefaction. Charred wood is said lo have been taken 
on', of the ground at Constantinople, in a sound 
state, wbicb had lain there seven hundred years. 

Il grasses, as well as in perennial trees and shrubs, 
there is more soluble matter in winter than in sum- 
mer, and its specific gravity is greater in ronse- 
quence of the economy of nature, which lays up nu- 
tritive matter for tbe wants of the plant in sprinif 
Davy, US. Tbe nutritive matter of the grasses i> 
laid uf in tbe joints; and consequently those havini' 
most joints are most nutritive. Hence the peculiar 
value of the agrostis family, particularly fiorin, for 
winter pasture. And hence by feeding close in ai 
tunn we deprive tbe roots of grasses of a portion i 
IbeT natural food, and they do not rise so vigoron: 
ly ia spring ss when not fed. Although the slalk I 
arniual, the influence of moisture and heat soften it 
in ipring, and carry the nutriment to tbe crown; or. 
decomposing upon the surface, it is carried to the 
roots thmugli lh« (oiL 

He Jil- 
ls the receptacle, as well as the source, of all sub- 
lunary forms, the great mass or chaos which imparts 
eceives tbeni. The atmosphere which surrounds 
earth contains a mixture of all tfac active vola- 
tile parts of all vegetables, minerals and animals. 
Whatever perspires, corrupts or exhales, impreg- 
nates the air, which, being acted upon by tbe solar 
fire, produces witbin itself all sorts of chemical ope- 
rations, — dispensing again those salts and spirili, 
in Den generations, which it bad received from pu- 
trefactions. The air, therefore, is an active mass, 
iipoaed of numberless different principles, the 
general source of corruption and generation, in 
which the seeds of things seem to be latent, ready 
lo appear and produce their own kind whenever 
Ihey Neht upon a proper nntrii. — BMop Berkley, 
Gtor. Ei3. vol. I, p. 348. 



Rents, 6$6,3W, according la Voiug, 

Tithes, 335,695, 

Poor rates, 500,000, 

1,661,9451. which divided 

by the number of acres, [945,738,) gives, aa tbo 

eragechiirge upon tbe lands, for rents, tithes and 
poor rales, II. lit. 3d. (t7,Sdj per acr«; or, in the 
gross,$7,3T9,035. The capital employed is from 51. to 
ICl. the acre, {g93 to $44,} and yet the farmer's pro- 
fits, from tbe improved mode of cultivation, were 
.terin 1805 tiian when the expenses were much 
less. — Srt Vowig'i &meififE»iest,wd.l. 

Our farmers compliiin of hard times. Let them 
reflect upon the preceding facts and be silent. They 
have no proctors to harass them for tithes. They 
have no purse-proud landlords to oppress them for 
rent, and their poor rates are comparatively tri- 
fling. Well might they complain if they had tu pay 
annually, beyond their present burthens, seven hun- 
dred dollars for every hundred acres they occupied. 
And yet British farmers, from the wonderful influ- 
ence of industry, economy and system, are not only 
I'nabled to do ibis, but to lay up handsome profits, 
tt should at least admonish us, that our system of 
iirming is a very defective one; and stimulate us, if 
ive are too old to learn ourselves, to place in the 
hands of our sons, the means of becoming wiser 
than their fathers. And let them begin ifie good 
work by subscribing for your Farmer. 

Of E^tgland. 
John Clark, in bis work in favor of free trade, 
calculates the capital necessary for British farniing 
as foilawK For coro lands from 51. lo Ibt. — average 
6(. per acre. Total for corn lands 90 milfions. Pas- 
lure at a medium of bL — too millions, and 10 mil- 
lions for mountain paiture. Total farming capital 
200 toiUiuns. One half of the British population 
employeil iii agriculture. 

Produce. 
Cant and pulse, - - 70,000.000 
All other products, - - 85,000,000 

1 35,000,000. 

Diitribulion. 



Agricultwal Slatulia 

Tbe general average of rents according to Van- 
•Dver, is 14m. 6d. per acre (about ^,15,) though 
ime of the meadows are as high as dOs. (more than 
II.) The county is 50 by 60, and contains about 
9 JIJ.OOO acres. Tbe total raiti paid by the farmers 
idlords is about one million pounds ster- 
ling ($4,444,000.) The litha amount to 4i. ad. on 
the acre, or a-i5,6a5t in the county 01,001,775.) 
Tbe poor rata io 1900, were supposed to amount to 
half a million: — or 



Rent, 

Poor rates and other rates 

and tithes. 
Farm Kbor, 
Maintenance of horses. 
Manures, - . - 
Support of stock. 
Interest and profit. 



40,000,000 

10,000,000 
40,000,000 
1 5,000,000 
10,000,000 
30,000,OTO 
20,000,000 



-155,000,000. 



[EJin. Farm. JItag. ! 

Of JVor/bUf . 
Norfolk contains 1,094,400 acres. The soils are, 
nitting fractions, light sands 140,000, good sand) 
269,000, marshland clay 3S.OO0, various loami 
576.000, rich loam 94,000, peat 52,000. Landi va- 
lued at from 10 to 501. or from 44 to 3-20 doUanper 

JUenuirandumfrom Foung't Survey ofJVotfolk. 

Sima. 

!t is a remark of many of the Norfolk fiumers, 

that old wheat, sown, never produces smut Steep- 
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iiig in brine, and drying with fresh slacked lime, is 
considered an effectual preventive. — p, 299. — An 
evidence that smut ia propagated by seed, the vege- 
tating principle of wnich is destroyed by age, or 
lime. 

Roots. 
Mr, Thurte^has traced the jfibres'of the roots of 



TUhe8. 
Greneral average As. 9d, per acre. 

Poor Rates, 
5s. 6(2, in the pound. 

Fences. 
A ditch 4 feet wide, 3 deep, the quicks laid in the 



wheat five feet deep, on the side of a marl pit, and- bank, and a dead bush fence on the top. 



the root of a turnip two feet and a half in a light 
soU— p. 299. The^ots of most or all plants pene- 
trate as deep as the soil is tilled; and as their ex- 
tremities are the mouths which convey food to the 
plants the policy of deep ploughing seems to be im- 
plied upon all soils whicn will admit of it, for the 
double purpose of placing the food where it is most 
wanted, and where moisture most abounds to digest 
it, and to counteract the effects of drought 

w9 good maxim. 

Never take two crops of white com in succession. 
I^ir. Young thinks the preeminence of Norfolk hus- 
bandry is principally owing to a strict adherence 
to this maxim— p. 364. 

Jlrable System, 
Mr. Birkham asserted it as a fact, of which he had 
not the least doubt, that tillaffe, well managed, 
would support as much live stock, on the seeds, tur- 
nips and straw, as the same land would do all under 
grass; consequently the com b all gain to the pub- 
lic. I am certain, says he> it would. He spoke of 
pasture that would support two bullocks of 40 stone 
on the acre— ^. 367. 

Summer FaUows, 
Were common 30 years ago, and seeds (grass) 
were then left three years. Now (1805) no such 
thing as summer fallows are known, and seeds are 
left but two years. The number of horses is lessen- 
ed, ploughings are not so frequent; often but one 
for barley, and some trust to mere scarifying tur- 
nips preceding this crop, and have succeeded well. 
These and other improvements have increased farm 
profits one fourth to one third— f. 367. 

PlarUations, 

Mr. Cooke plan tedy in 20 years, 718 acres of 
forest trees of various kinds, to the number of 
3,123,000— Mr. Bevan, 90,000— j). 382. 

Marl 

Is applied at the rate of 20 to 100 k>ads per acre. 
If in small quantity it is often repeated. 70 loads 
will suffice for 15 or 16 years, sometimes for 30 or 

40 p. 402. The soil is generally a sand, and the 

marl, composed of clay and lime, mechanically binds 
it, and improves its capacity for holding water for 
plants. 

MUdew. 

Fallowed wheat is more subject to mildew than 
that sown upon clover lay; dunged more than un- 
dunged. — Fotmg^ Essex. The latter, at least, is ap- 

Sarent to every observing farmer. The reasons 
ave been explained in preceding memoranda. 

Shrinkage of Grain. 

Grain stacked tiU April sustained a loss of nearly 
35 per cent. — Farm. Mag. viii. 26. I have found 
that Indian com loses by shrinkage from October to 
May 20 per cent 

Cure for Hoven, 

Train oil, in a dose of one pint to a cow, has been 
found to give relief in cases of hoven. It is also 
given to cattle choaked with turnips. — Jb. 28. Lord 
Somerville recommends salt for the hoven in sheep. 

Rents. 



Summer FaUowing 
Takes place only on strong, wet or clayey soils. 

Turnips. 

Their cultivation is universal, on all soils, as the 
basis of a course. They are uniformly manured, 
and followed by barley. The ground is generally 
ploughed 4 times for turnips. 

Barley, 

Produces from 5 to 12 coombs, or 20 to 48 bush- 
els per acre. 

Cfrass Seeds 

Are uniformly sown with barley when that follows 
turnips. Red clover preferred, if the land is not 
tired of it, at the rate of 12 lbs. Dutch clover, tre- 
foil, rye grass and cocks foot (orchard grass) sub- 
stituted occasionally. 

Wheat, 

Generally sown upon clover lays. Average pro- 
duct 6i coombs, or 27 bushels. From 10 to 12 
pecks of seed sown to the acre. 

Oats. 

Three and four bushels sown on an acre, produce 
sometimes 100, but on an average from 44 to 46 
bushels per acre. 

Peas, 

Sow from 2 to 4 bushels. Produce 24 to 56. 



GRAIN AND GRASS CUTTING MACHINE 
BY HORSF. PiiWFR. 

Jeremiah Bailey, begs leave to state to farmers, 
his belief, that the machine which he has invented, 
(and devoted many years of his life to the improve- 
ment of,) is now as worthy of their attention as any 
other implement of husbandry, as being the cheap- 
est and most expeditious mode of cutting grain and 
grasses. A comparative estimate has been made of 
its performance with that of manual labour. When 
the erass is heavy and much lodged it is believed the 
machine will be equal to the labour of twelve men, 
when the grass is lighter to that of six in the day. 

The machine has been much simplified in its con- 
struction, and the diameter of the cutting wheel has 
been increased from 5 feet 6 inches to 7 feet, which 
gives it a decided advantage in cutting both grain 
and grass, as its performance is in proportion to the 
diameter and the distance it progresses in a given 
time. Farmers are respectfully invited to view this 
machine, at Daniel Buckley^s, Esq. Pequa township, 
Lancaster county, Penn ; Edward Dumeld and Sam- 
uel Newbold, Moreland township, Philadelphia 
county (who have had a machine m use for three 
years) where information can be obtained, also, at 
Clayton Newbold^s and John Black^s, Upper 
Springfield township, Burlington county. New Jer- 
sey. Orders directed to Edmund Kinsey, Moreland 
township, Philadelphia county; Clayton and New- 
bold, Upper Springfield township, Burlington coun- 
ty, New Jersey, or to the inventor in Philadelphia, 
Market-Street, near Schuylkill, Sixth-street, will be 
promptly attended to. The following certificates 
will snow the opinion of respectable and practical 
farmers and others, as to the utility of this machine. 



machine invented and patented by Jeremiah Bailey, 
of Chester county, on a timothy field of Edward 
Duffield, Esq., do hereby certify that the cutting was 
clear and uniform, and the swathe handsonjely laid 
over with great expedition, we doubt not at the rate 
of six acres per day. We consider it as one of the 
most complete and useful labour saving machines 
for agricultural uses hitherto invented, and have no 
doubt its power may he equally well applied to the 
cutting of any grain crops which could be cradled. 

W. J. MILLER, 
R. M. LEWIB, 
LAURENCE LEWIS. 
Philadelphia county. My, 1826. 

The subscribers have no hesitation in stating to 
farmers and the public generally, that we have had 
the Mowing Machine, invented by Jeremiah Bailey, 
in use for three years for mowing our grass crops; 
he this season has adapted it to cutting and laying 
in regular swathe, both wheat and oats, which adds 
very much to the value of the machine, and from 
our experience we recommend it to the attention of 
farmers as a valuable labour saving machine where 
the land is properly prepared for its use. 

EDWARD DUFFIELD, 
SAMUEL NEWBOLD. 
Jiiortland toumship, Philadelphia) 
county, September ISth, 1826. > 

We, the undersigned inhabitants of Byberry and 
Moreland, in Philadelphia county, having seen the 
operations of Jeremiah Bailey's Patent Mowing Ma- 
chine, in this neighbourhood, do certify as our opi- 
nion, that it fully answers the purposes intended, 
both for grass and grain; the former, though lodged 
or bent down by wind or rain, is cut without diffi- 
culty, and nearly as fast as when standing upright, 
and the latter from an experiment made on wheat, 
we have seen not only cut clean, but laid in swathe 
so straight and even that it might be raked and 
bound as readily as if cut by the best cradle or 
sickle. We recommend it to the attention of far- 
mers as a valuable improvement. 

THORNTON WALTON, 
JAMES THORNTON, 
CYRUS PEIRCE, 
JOHN CORNLY, 
JOSIAH WALTON, 

JAMES WALTON. 
8<^tno. mh, 1825. 



We, the subscribers, having seen the above men- 
tioned machine in operation ui cutting grass, do 
fully concur in the above statement, from the ac- 
counts we had of its operation in cutting grain, have 
no doubt of its answering a very good purpose. 

NATHANIEL RICHARDSON, Jr 

JOSHUA GILBERT, Jr. 

JAMES BONNER, 

JNO. P. TOWNSEND, 

JAMES TOWNSEND. 



loam 



ty. Their interests, therefore, were to be protected. 
Light sands 6«. loams 164. better sand 125. rich I We the subscribers, having this day witnessed, in preference to those o£ every other class. They 
im 26«. marshy clay 28». per acre, average. I with much satisfaction, the operation of the mowing! were fixed and permanent residents, whereas the 



INVERNESSSHIRE FARMING SOCIETY. 

Sir John Sinclair, in a late address to the In- 
verness-shire Farming Society, on the agricultural 
state of the country, stated *'his deep conviction 
that the greatest exertions would soon become ne- 
cessary, to prevent the Agricultural Interests from 
suffering as great, if aot greater distresses than those 
which they had latdy experienced. That if the 
subject were thorou^y investigated, it would ap. 
pear that the owners tnd occupiers of the soil, and 
those who directly or indirectly depended upon 
them, formed the most numerous, and, he believed, 
were by far the most valuable part of the communi- 
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mutuTacturiDg and commercial claues were of ■ 
trmuUory nature. Tbey were (reqaentljr emigrat- 
ing to foreien statei, aod the conneiioDS thej fonn- 
ed with other oationt, neceisanly rendered tfaein 
leu aoxiou* to promote the iotereits of their o< 
couDtiy. That Dr. Adam Smith, the first of poll 
cal auuiors, had ablj inculcated the doctrine, that 
wealth obtained from mauuTacturei or commerce, 
was of little permanent utility, unless when realized 
in the improvement and cultivatian of the M>iL 

"That if we wisfa<d to be either safe at home, m 
respected abroad, and atmve all to maintain our mi- 
litai7 fame and character, it was our bounden du- 
ty, not onlj to protect our agriculture to its present 
extent, but to augment, by an inerttued euUivalion 
f^waite landi, the numbets emploted in that branch 
of industry. That those who work in manufactures, 
however uaefid in other respects, are, iu general, 
but little capable of undergoing the fatigues of 
warfare. Whereas those who hare been bred ' 
Gountrr life, have both strength of bod; and E 
ness of mind, to Cdrrj them through the toils and 
dangers of war, without inconvenience or distress. 

"That now a new competitor for supplying u 
with Corn is likelj to arise, namelj, the Pacha of 
EgjpL That be had already sent immense quan- 
tities of Cotton to the British market, with the pro- 
fits of which he had been enabled to brine the un- 
fartunate inhabitants of Greece to the brink of ruin 
That he next intends to supplj us with Silk; but if 
bis Com were admissible, however high the duty 
that might be imposed upon it, there are no bounds 
to the mischiefs it would occasion. That Egypt 
formerly muintaioed eight millions of inhabitanti; 
and, besides, with its surplus produce, fed Rome 
and Italy. There are now in it only four millions 
of people; bence, were the irrigation of the Nile re- 
stored to its former state of periection (which, with 
the aid of European engineers, might soon be ae- 
complished,) Egypt witti its double crops every 
jear, and with so cheap a mode of raising Grain, 
miRht fumisb our commercia! spccukton with 
WBeat, at so low a rate, that our British husband- 
men, who rausl follow a more operose,Biid a more 
expensive mode of cultivation, could never rival or 
resist Hence an additional anfument arises for 
adhering to ibe principle of txd'uion." 



THE SUFFOLK COW. 



fattened, 75 stones of SIbs., and is not of tlic most 
invitinK appearance— is an invaluable acquisition 
to a dairy. Cows of this breed, though so small, 
generally give, after they have had their second 
calf, if fainy treated as to keep, on the average. Si 
gallons of milk per day, from the time their calf 
ceases to suck them, till they become dry; and in 
the year }Sii, 1 knew a Suffolk Cow that guve, on 
the average, for live months, something more than 
nine gallons of milk per day. These quiintities, 
and particularly the quantity last mentioned, appear 
prodiKiouslv great to come. from so small an ani- 
mal; hut the following extract from Voung's Far- 
mer's !Ibur, which was published in the year 1771, 
tends to verify their statement 

"In several parts of the preceding minutes," says 
Mr. Young, "particularly in those of Suffolk, men- 
tion is made of Cows often giving 8 gallons of milk 
per day. This fact is thought very improbable in 
■ome other parts of the kingdom; and this induced 
me, on all occasions that odered, to make minute 
inquiries into the product of Cows. I can pledge 
myself for the accuracy of the following statement 
Tbree Cows, one of them a heifer afttr bar Jint 
calf, the property of the Rev. Mr. Aspin, of Cock- 
field, in Suflolk, yielded, from June to December, 



galktns of milk a-day. These Cows were kept 
only three acres of grass, without any change of 
pasturage, till after mowing time, and, in the win- 
ter, chi'.fly on straw. These particulars," says the 
author, "prove that 1 have not dealt in romance, 
when 1 have spoken of the Suffolk breed; and shew 
that this poor-looking mongrel animal is, generally, 
preferable for the pail, to the large Holderness Cow, 
one of which would have consumed all the food of 
the above three Cows, without reluming half their 
produce; or to the fine Lancashire breed, that sells 
for such enormous prices." — ^ppendix<ftoL4,page 
478. 



1770, 633lbs. of butter, the old Cows giving, for null is also compai ,.,, 

■ome time in the height of the season, each eight of barley is ctxwdered under an average in quanli- 



AVERAGE ANNUAL IMPORTATION OF 
GRAIN IN LONDON. 
[To a table of the average annubl importation in 
the port of London for the last 16 years, of wheat, 
flour, barley, mall, oats, beans, peaa and linseed — 
the folloHing remarks are appended by the Editor 
of the Farmer's' Chronicle, in a late number of that 
Journal — they may be of use to the growers and 
dealers in these articles in the United States.] 

It will be seen from the above statement that the 
supply of wheal to the London market in the course 
of lust year, wai about 173,000 quarters short of 
the annual average supply of the previous Ifi years; 
whereas that of uour has eiceeueil the average of 
Ibe last 12 years by nearly 120,000 sacks. In the 
year ending Michaelmas, Ii32, there was a larger 
arrival of British wheat into the port of London 
than in any previous year; since then, however, 
the luppties have been gradually diminishing, aJ- 
tfaough the intermediate crops are allowed to have 
been abundant, and the stock of old wheat remain- 
ing at the close of the season, when the new crop 
came to hand, was probably never less: ---indeed, 
with the exception of the foreign wheat lately made 
free, we may fairly say it was nearly exhausted; 
and, conceiving every place in the Ujiited Kingdom 
to be supplied, according to their wants, nearly in 
the same ratio as London, we may draw (he con- 
clusion, that the consumption is rapidly overtaking 
the production; and the gradual advance in the 
price of wheal within the last few years seems to 

The crop otteheat this year in the Uniled King- 
dom is considered a fidl average, both in quantity 
and quaUty; yet it is thought the produce in some 
of the principal districts in England^such as Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire, wiU not bear 
out the reports we had of it a month or six weeks 
ago; and even with favourable prospects for tiic 
next harvest, we do not look for any materiul de- 
cline in prices, excepting what may be caused by a 
temporary excess in the supplies during the winter 
and spring months. It is probable, that long before 
we can reap another crop, this article will recover 
any thing it may have lost in valu^ and ivilh 
traded harvest next season, it may be doubled if 
our crop of wheat will be found more than sufTicicot 
for the consumption; for with bad weather during 
the spring and summer, so as to create an alami 
for the ensuing crop, prices are likely lo 
ry high, even so much so as to open the ports. The 
Canada wheat that has arrived unrter (he late Act 
r Parliament, and admitted for consumption, on 
payment of 5s. per ijuarter duty, is of ordinary qua- 
lily, and most of it in bad condition. The quiinlily 
arrived, as has already been stated in a previou:- 
number,is between 7,000 and 8,000 quarters. 
Although the supply ot barUy last year e.tceedcd 
c annual average importabnn for (he preceding 
__: years, by about 8,000 quartern, still it is consi- 
dered the stock of old barley, both here and 
throughout the country, was never more nearly ex- 
hausted at the close of any season than lasl; and aid 
maU is also comparatively scarce. The new crop 



tv, except in somedistrictsof Scotland, Ireland, and 
tne West of England, where the reports nf it are 
more favourable; the quality, however, varies eon* 
siderably, some of the samples being tiiin and light, 
while others are as fine as we ever remember. An 
unprecedently large consumption of this article is 
expected this season, from the redi^lion which takes 
place in the duly on British spirits. 
There is no slock of oU oatt in granary here; and 
we except Liverpool and Glasgow, we believe the 
>untry generally to be in a similar situation. Tlie 
Its were much injured by the excessive heat du- 
ring the summer, and this crop is reported (o he 
insiderably short of an average. The deficiency 
the potato crop will cause an additional consump- 
tion of the article both in Scotland and Ireland, and 
:onsequently leave those countries less lo spare for 
this and other English markets, which in a material 
degree depend on them for their supplies. 

As the oat crop in the neighbouring counties is ven 
defective, they will probably take a considerable 
quantity from this market in the course of the sea- 
and it is calculated that a supply of about one 
.on quarters into the port of London will be re- 
quired before another harvest, to meet Ibe demand; 
however, as we can scarcely expect such a supply 
from our own crop, it appears likely we must look 
to the continent to make up the deficiency. 

and peat, like other spring crops, suffered 
most materially from the drought during summer, 
and are very defective in quantity in England; but to- 
wards the north, and in Scotland, they have suc- 
ceeded much belter. The old stocks are uncom- 
monly small, so that it is expected this kind of grain' 
will bear a high value throughout the season. 

Aopeseed is the roost defective crop in quantity 
that we have had in this country for many years. 



By Jamei Spenny, qf Monroe. 
To Jesse Bdbl, Estt 

Dear Sir — In answer to your circular, I would ob* 

rve, that I should not have presumed to fumisb 
matter for a volume of the Memoirs of the Board, 
had it not been asserted, that "any facts, however 
simple, would be considered valuable." 

I have carefully watched (be progress of improve- 
ment in agriculture, in order to derive benefit from 

ly system of cultivation, new and useful, which 
might be proposed. Although many improvemenls 

the busincs; of husbandly have been suggested, 

lich would no doubt be of advantage to the farm- 
ing interest, were they reduced to practice, yet I 
shall speak of hut one, which I consider the roost 
prominent, and that deserving the greatest atten- 
(ion; and which, if generally introduced, would save 
(o the farmers of (his st!i(e, annually, many millions. 
I mean the introduction of fallow crops, and the 
abandonment of summer -fa Hows a!togelher,on green 
award. The experience 1 have had in the system, 
confirms my belief, (hat all spring crops, such as 
oats, peas, barley and potatoes, may be raises] on 
^en sward, well ploughed, either in the fall or 
spring, and rolled with a heavy roller, with less ex- 
pense in labour, and double the nett proGts, than 
on stubble l^ind; that the expense of lending a com 
crop, on ground of that dcs,:ription, and thus mana- 
ged, would be less than (he expense of summer-fal- 
lowing; and that good or poor land would not be 
exhausted as much in growing roost of the above 
crops, with the nod ujider, unmolested and unexpo- 
sed, while rotting, as it would he in receiving two 
or three ploughiiigs, while in a partial state of de- 
composition, in the heat of summer, exposed to the 
influence of the sun, rains and winds. The first ex- 
periment I made of this kind, was a crop.of com, 

a stiff sward of spear grass, ploughed in the fall. 
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and well harrgwed in the apiiag, witboul rolling. 
My crop was 73 busheli to me acre, worth 50 centi 
per bushel— Nett prufits, (35.30 per acre. Tlie 
ground ivat well ploughed once next spring, »nd 
■owed to peas: crop, Si buabeli per acre, north 
J1.00 per bushel—Nett profits, |25.i0. The peas 
were barvested early in September, and th^'. gruLind 
well ploughed once, and sowed to wheat crop. Jl 
buahda lo the arre— Netl profits, (33.90 to the ncre. 
Nett ufofiU in three yean, (7 1.30. I have this year 
raised corn on land adjoining, and or a similar ^oi! 
and sod, (the soil is what farmers call a saoiJj- lo 
tnanaged in the same nay, save only the trop 
but once hoed: (net weather prevented:) crop, 
bushels to the acre. No manure was used; ami not 
■O much labour in tending, as stubble land wouM 
have required. Id the same field, I sowed tiO rouij^ 
of ground to flax, and harrowed it in well on lli« 
sod. The crop grew well, and was the best I bavi? 
aver raised on any ground, ll fell down, and I pul 
hd it while in blossom; after which I pluuKbi^d (lit 
ground once, and sowed turnips. The turnip! 
are very fine, and promise a good crop. 
IttantUa, Mmrat to. Oct. 19, ISit. 



ROTATION OP CROPS. 

yiTginia, Mardi 10, )G26. 
The writer of this communication, was honoured 
la some small degree, with an acquaintance w 
our Washington; and, among other items in our : 
veral conversations. Former Washington suhmiti 
several propositiona as to the proper nvratier, or i 
visions of lands, for a complete rotation of tro] 
•ppHcable lo bis native state. From 7 to 5 di 
sions, seemed to have been the numbers coiilenj]) 
ted: the latter was t/ien preferred. Numberless have 
been my experiments since; whilst, ultimately, ^i 
are on question ably preferred. It remains, therefor 
fnr anr one to adopt the system or not; or lo di-,ci 
ver a Setter course than. No. I, corn, 3, "heat. 
barley, 4, clover, 5, clover; and repeal the cycle, ai 
cording to varying circumstances and peculiar li 
neis of soil Your respectfid 

FaicMD. 



POTATOES. 
Mr. Walker, of Fernioy,has successfully practi- 
sed a new and extraordinary mode of cultivating 
potatoes. It is weII known lo farmers that potatoes 
in pits — the general mode of keeping them in this 
country, till they are wanted for use, throw out a 
great number of shoots in the Spring. From soinn 
of these shoots, in the beginning of last April, Mi 



dener; and it is on«which, in my mind, conclusively' 
destroys so much of Hr. Worth's hypothesis, as re- 
gards the eoiue of the tumor. The cherry and plum 
are incident to a disease called the gum, which is be- 
lieved to be an exudation of the elaborated sap of the 
tree, caused by bruises and insects. This is eorrod- 
ing, and by wasting the vegetable blood, is prejudi- 
cial to the health of the tree; but is accompanied by 
a depression of the diseased bark, — never by a 
woody eicresccDce. When the sap of some trees 
is obstructed in its natunJ course, it causes a tumor 
,^^[>r sweUing in the wood, often of great dimensions, 
»la8 is instanced in the blackasb, oaks, elm, apple. &c- 
nnd it is to this anomaly in vegetable developement, 
that the far-famed town of Suffield is indebted for 
skill and cunning in manufacturing and vending 
tvooden dishes. But the tumor of the plum and 
:herry is a gangrene, which soon crumbles into a 
black powder, and if not removed, poisons and de- 
stroys the tree, root and branch. 

Altfaough Mr W. professedly abandons scoring 
as a preventative, he dwells upon its benefits with 
much stress. The bark of the tree subserves the 
same purpose as the skin of the animal; and it 
conceded by naturalists, that both are capable of 
distention, without injury, to any extent required 
by healthful vigour. Instead of aiding nature, by 
endeavoring to improve upon her laws, we are too 
apt to mar her works by ofBciouaness. So far as 
my recollection serves me, Mr. Worth's remark, 
thatseedlings are exempt from the tumor, is liable 
to exceptions; for I think it is indiscriminately found 
upon seedlings, sprouts and succors, — the only dif- 
ference being, that the most thrif^ and tender 
growth, being the most easily punctured by the in- 
sect, ia moat frequently the subject of attack. To 
this fact I intend to direct my particular attention. 

We have cases analogous, in phy tography, to the 
one I assume, of excrescenses upon the branches, 
buds and leaves of vegetables, caused by the punc- 
ture of insects, — but none that 1 know of where the 
j poison injected is so subtle as in that under eonside- 
I ration. There is often found on a species of the 
thistle, Cardma pratetaii, tn egg shaped swelling, 
nearlv two inches in length and one across. If this 
buncn is cut open in the month of August, it will be 
found to contain several large white maggob. 
has consequently been occasioned by the punctui 
of the parent insect depositing its eggs. A peculiar 
knot or bunch is also found upon the dog-rose. The 
leus, which is from an inch to an inch and 



own fields and woods. The insects found in these 
swellings and excrescences eanuDt all be a conse- 
quence of the disease, because in many cases the tu- 
indurated, particularly their outer surface, 
particalar I am disposed to agree with Mr. 
Worth, viz. that the insect found by Professor Peck, 
and described as that which punctures the young 
fruit, is not the cause of the tumor on the plum and 
cherry. If our controversy shall induce more care- 
ful observation, and lead to a discovery of the in- 
sect which ia the cause of the mischief, ne shall 
both be amply rewarded for ouf labours, and the 
public somewhat benefitted. J. BU£L. 

•Stbany, March 9. 



half in diameter, is covered with a long and winged 
shag, first ofa green, and then of a purple color, f 
. 1.,,..,, .-, senting the appearance of a small bunch of mi 
Walker cut as many knots' or joints as thf v afibrii » has been occasioned, like that of the stem of 
ed.and planted lb em in drills in his ganleri..is if thistle, by the puncture of an ineect depositing its 
they were cuttings of the potato itself, or skillEuies. fKi^sj" the tender shoot; for if it w cut op. ' ' 
as they are provincially termed. The " '""" -■>■-'» ' -• - <■ ' *-- 



these joints appeared in due tin 
mon size and luxuriance, and pi-csci'^cu ujc. 
dure to a late period of the season. The en. 
dug out a few days since, and was very piodi 
This was the second experiment of the kind 
Mr. Walker has tried, and he is so well sii 
with their result, that he intends to culiiv 
acre in the same manner next year; to lb'- 
nrocess of which he will invite the attention 
oeighbounng fanners as publicly as possibli;. 



the tender shoot; for if it is cut open about 
the month of August, it is found to contain insects. 



wp^'i'Tt'tvrfc I 



.'LUM AND MORELLO CHBiKai 

m reply to Mr. Worth, No. 48, v. 7. 1 will .^...... . 

• oat before escaped my recollection; that the ex- 
ravHsated sap of the plum and cherry, even from 
he immature fruit, at least on exposure to the oxy. 
len of the atmosphere, is uniformly a auu, a vege- 
\We oxide, "'-' never a spongy tunior. This iia pbi- 



e of uncom The reader will not fait to mark the strong analo- 
gy between the preceding case, and that ofthepluni 
and cherry. The bud is often similarly aOected by 
a species of Cyn^i, that lances its piercer into the 
heart of the bud while yet tender, and penetrate! 
with its saw into the very pith; injecting at the same 
time a drop of the corroding linuor contained in tti 
bag, and then laying its egg. The bud bein^ tbui 
,r wounded, and the juices corrupted by the injected 
poison, the cirrulntion is not only impeded, but a 
'fermentation it iTuiueed, which burns the eontigooiu 
parU, and chaitgu their color. The eitravasated 
juice flows round the egg, and is there accumulated 
and converted into a sort of spongy lump, which 
vegetates and augments till it forms what is called 
gall. Hence the gall upon some species of the oak 
and upon the SaUx helix, or rose-willow. A similar 
puncture of the leaf of a species of the oak, pro- 
duces the Aleppo galls of commerce, which aobrd 
the gallic acid, and are ei 
Thep* inalogousca--«>*e cited from Lou'^'Mi. 
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CATALOGUE OF FRUIT AND ORNAMEN- 

TAL TREES AND PLANTS, 
Culiivaled by DanUl Smith, Burlington, JV. J. lo 

ahieh it added Obitnationx, fyc. on their trtatment 

and culture. 

The fruit trees enamerated in the following cata- 
logue, are all grafted or inoculated, and form a se- 
lection of a large proportion of the choicest kind* 
propagated in this country, many of which have been 
described in a treatise entitled "A view of the cul- 
tivation of Fruit Trees," &c published by Mathen 
CareTandSon,of Philadelphia, 1817, written by 
Wilh'am Coxe, Esq. of this place, to whose exten- 
orchards the proprietor is indebted for the op- 
portunity of examining many of the kinds of fruit 
now offered, nearly all of which he has been enabled 
to identify to bis satisfaction, and presents them to 
thepublic in confidence of their correctness. 

The various kinds of fruit are arranged in the or~ 
der of ripening according to season. 

When trees are wanted for exportation, they can 
be packed in the most approved manner, either in 
mats or boxes, safely conveyed to Philadelphia, and 
delivered agreeably to direction, for which reason- 
able charges will be made, and if particularly re- 
quested, Siey will be shipped to any port that may 
be pointed ouL 

Letters sent by mail or otherwise, will be attended 

carefully, and without avoidable delay. 

Orders may be left with Benjamin Smith, No. 377, 
Walnut street; wiUi Daniel B. Smith, druggist, cor- 
ner of Arch and Sixth streets, or at the oDicc of the 
United States Gazette, Philadelphia; with Henry 
Hinsdale, flour merch.ini. No. 75, Vesey, or 16 
Frankford street. New York; Sinclair &. Moore, 
seedsmen, Baltimore; George Drinker, merchant, 
Alexandria, D. C. and Robert J. Smith, bookseller, 
Richmond, Virginia; from either of whom catalogues 
mav be bad gratis. 

ft is desirable, that when orders for trees are sent 
from a distance, payment should be made at Phila- 
delphia when the trees are shipped, or that sonaft 
responsible person there be referred to. 

The prices of trees and plants, will be found at 
the bead of each respective list, with the exception 
of those noted. 

Scions for engrafting, will be furnished for 23 eta. 
per dbzen, if less than one dozen ofa kind ia want- 
ed, the price will be three cents each. Grape cut- 
tings will also he furnished at S71 cents per dozeit, 
ifless than one dozen is wanted, 4 cents each will 
be charged: Grapes, however, being but a recent 
appendage to this establishment, cuttings ofa con- 
siderable number of the kinds cannot be furnished 
thepresent season. 

The number on Ae right of each name denotes 
the nursery mark; as trees are taken from the nur- 
sery, a label is a^xed to each kind, marked witb 
the number attached to its proper name. 

It seems hardly necessary to say any ttung, in ra- 
futation of the exploded doctrine, that trees remor- 
ed from a rich soil to one that is poor, will not thrive 
so well as when taken from one also poor, this pr«- 

• ,. ■«-• niiirb -1- ■». infl»,>-r ifitli our (Jto- 
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Ii|:hlene(l anil eipericnced rarmera and horlicullu- 
list^ it certainly mu«t be admitC«d lo be of ^eat 
importance, that trees should be beBlthf and rigo- 
Tdui before tranapknliD^, to thrive well afterwartls. 
knd can it be an objrcUon, though removed into a 
lioorerBoil? The subject is treated with great per 
apicuitj bj the celebrated English writer, MarshaJI, 
4Dd his conclusions are clear and salisfftnK, be re- 
lates instances lolling under bis own notice, nbtch 
^ f^ir to prove that the prejudice is not well founded. 
Tbe binds marked thus * will not be readj until 
Ihefallof I8i6. 

Jpplet at 131 emit, ripen in July. 

White Junatiiig, No. 35; Margaret, or red Juna- 
ting, 59i Summer Rose, 68; Largr early yellon 
Buujfh, 31; Large yellow Harvest, Ili; £arff tiweet 
ttedstreak, 113. 

Jn Avgtal. 

Scales's large summer Hedstreak, No. 37; Eng- 
lish Nonsuch, 74; Sumim^r Queen, 5; Large Eng- 
lish Codling. 2d; Summer Peurmnin, 38; Maiden's 
BluKh. Sd; Double BuH-ering Chinese Apple, very 
beaulil'ul, at d5 cents, 97^ Siberian Crab, (forprt- 
terviiig,} 90; lt<:d and Ureen Sweeting, 15; Hagloe 
<fiae large red tjuumcr.) 7 1. 

/n Septtmbet. 

Larse Fall or Holland Pippin. No. 18; Marriot's 
Or Koyal Pearinitin, 7i; Fama Gusla, from Cyprus, 
Sj:liambo, Romanite, or Seek DO farther, 50, .Mjn- 
atrous Pippin, 17; Urap d'Or, ii; Trentoo early 
fced-Slreak, 1 1 5; Large American spiced Crab, l/or 
prtttniiig,) ISil; Hanibour dete, 83. 
/n October md Mmetnbtr. 

Cat Head, No. 114; Cailio, or Gregson.anadnii- 
^ed table and eider fruit of Maryland, 49; (toaeau 
D Aulomne, 107; Corliea's Swiet, 101; Taylor's or 
Freehold Red-Streak, ll(^, Red Doctor, or Dewil 
Apple, 34; Metoiste, or Krencli Crab, 109; Carroll's 
Striped, 10 J; Barnes' Fancy, IJl ; American Non- 
pareil, 0(h, Pompion,91; Monstruui Bellflotver, lid. 
From JVbvtmber to JaHuary. 

New England Seek- no -farther. No. SO; EnglisD 
Golden Pippin, 19; Reii,etteGri»e,7; Wii.terPear- 
tnam, d-i; riewark yellow, or French Pippin, 11; 
Doiiiin2, 54; Brownite, 46; White Doctor, •Hi Sur- 

E'ise. yellow without and red wilhin, 95; Craam, 7<J ; 
ed Sweet Pippin, 73; Rambour Franche, lis; Fe- 
deral Pearmain, 104; White Calvi lie, 6; Quince A^k 
ple, 61. 

From Dtetmber to Fcbrvary. 

Bellflower, much admired table fruil. No. 26; 
Morgan, pleasant table fruit, ripens early and keeps 
fcile, 36; Wine Apple, do. 30; Golden Lady, Hi; 
Reinette Franche, 89; Woolman's long Pippin, 9i; 
Graany Winkle, 85; Dumpling Apple, I2J; 'Ates' 
ftnder, a new Russian apple, very large and of great 
celebrity, 139; Fearo's English Pippin, 134; Gofilen, 
or Riicknian's Pearmain, 55; Ladie's Finger, 96 
Ribslone Pippin, SI; Newlown Spibeenhurgh, 57: 
Kaijhn'sSpit2cobur^,75;IrishApple, 130; Michael 
Ilrnry Pippin, 3; Jersey Greening, 43; Wood's 
Urcenlng, ?8; Rhode Island Greening, 41; Roman 
blem, 44; Munniouth large greco Winter, 14; Cum- 
berland Spice, 64; Black Apple, Q9; Sheepnose, 
Bullock's Pippin or long Tom, a hoe eating apple, 
113; Winter Queen, 51; Pennock's large red Win- 
ter, 43; Red Caliille, ^4; Uoate's red Winter or 
Sally Apple, Si; Aui>t's Apple, [large red] 100; 
Orange, Ji; Pearson's Enijliab Pippin, 70; Ship- 
pen's Russeting, 4. 

From Jiinuary to JipTH. 

Eaglisb Nonpareil, No 81; Flushing or Etopus 
Spitzenbiugb, 56; Swaar, 19; Large yellow New- 
town Pippin, I) Hunt's 6ne Green, do. 9; Newark 
King, Mi Roya) RuskI, 94; Fomuie d'Apis, or La- 
Aj An'le, <uk adaiired table frait, i 1 ; Manifield large 



Winter, sy; Long Erecii Pippin, 53; Vander- 
;, 69; Priestly, 65; Warren Apple, or Varmin'i 
Pippin, 105; Lob, 58; Vout Apple, 111; Tewksbury 
Winter Blush, 13; Redling, 12; Red Winter Sweet- 
ing, 99; American Pippin or Grindstone Apple, 48; 
Boston, or Rosbury RussetinK, 98; Green Ever- 
lasting, (leiU kttp a uair,) '10; Nine Partners little 
Husaet, (utU keep above a year) 88. 

(Cdlolsj'ut to bt anultutcd in nrxt numirr.] 



Relaling to the Plaaliitg, Manageaunt and Culture, 
ofFniit 'iVeei aiid Plaiitt. 
Having been I'retiuenlly applied to by persons 
about to procure Trees and Plants from Ibis Nur- 
sery, for iualructiona how to plant and manage them, 
and this happening frequently at a time when the 
e ol busmess rendered it very inconvenient 
the inlbrmation required, and the success of 
planting trtes depending much upon the treatu ent 
they receive after they leave tlie Nursery, till they 
have passed the first summer, I offer the following 
observations fur the use of those who may nut have 
had as much experience as myself. 
Swwn tf Planting. 
The delight peculiarly attached to Spring, in the 
conduct and management of our rural concerns, 
ly he supposed, naturally to have a strong inllu- 
ce in guverniug the minds of many, in making 
□ice of the vernal season for transplanLng trees, 
d we are led lo attribute to this cause its having 
become the season most genentlly adopted, for en 
gaging in this interi^sling brdiich of improvement^ 
while it is sulliciently evident, that the weight ul 
experience will be found in favour of planting in tfai: 
fall, especially in those ports of the country subject 
evere droughts; as llie trees planted in autumn 
less liable to suffer from this cause, than those 
planted in the spring. 

Jhrivdl at their datinaliaa. 
The first point of iniporlance !> be attended to 
the arrival of tbe trees Irum the Nursery is, lo have 
the bundles carefully opened, and a trench dug in a 
slanting direction, deep enough to receive the roots 
below tlie surface; they should be placed therein 
and well watered, and then covered with earth made 
tbe and presaed in on all sides, su as to eiulude the 
air, thus to reDiain until preparation is made to plant 

Mode of Planting, Sfc. 
The holes fur planting should be dug two and a 
half to three feet in diameter, and about two apils 
or eighteen inches deep, throwing away the bottom 
spit and using only the top soil in planting the tree. 
vVhen the trees are taken from the trench, cut otl 
the ends of the roots and other bruised parts with a 
sharp knife, and trim the tops pretty freely, leaving 
them as light as possible, preserving merely the farm i 
of a head: shortening the branches is considered in- 1 
Jurious, and should be avoided, except when reallyj 
necessary to preserve the proper form of a head, I 
especially the leading shoot; or t^ hen the length is 
dispru portioned lo the sikc ot the body, this being a, 
fault nut to be remedied in any other way; I would 
advise leaving the buds, and a few of the small twigs 
upon the body to grow, with the view of strength- 
ening it, and preventing the bad effects of a dispro- 
pottionate increase in tbe size of the top, as from 
this fault in the trimming I apprehend it is, that the, 
crooked condition of so many orchard trees is to be; 
attributed; the whole growth being thereby thrown 
into the tup, it becomes loo heavy to be supported 
and falls over; the same efl'ect is also produced by 
another injudicious practice in early Irimmiog, that 
is, running them higher than the strength of tbe 
stem is capable of supporting; by these means young 
trees not unfrequently sustain another materi.,1 in- 
jury; the strong winds, when they arc loaded with 
leaves, drive them violently about, and if indeed 



the stem is not thereby broken, it is left so weak and 
shaken, as greatly to retard its future growth; for 
this weakness once produced in the body, is verf 
likely to continue, as in every light breeze it will M 
liable to the same motion, and consequently prevent 
nature from repairing the injury, and, as in tuis con- 
dition a tree cannot thrive well, the only remedy 
seems to be, to reduce the lop, and tie it to a strontf 
stake fixed Brmly in the ground, with a hgature oT 
straw to pass several times between the stake and 
the tree, to prevent injury by rubbing. To supply 
the place of tbe poor earth thrown away, use the 
surrounding top soil, or other equally gOMl brou^t 
from elsewhere for the purpose; Icannot recommend 
the use of manure of any kind mixed with tbe earth 
in planting, nut even earth from the ditch bank, un- 
less very old and perfectly mellow. 

[f the ground wants enriching, I should prefer S 
iop dressing laid round the tree of stable manure, 
compost, or ditch mud, after it has been mellowed 
by frost or putrefaction; this woul^t be safer and an- 
swer the purpose much better In filling up thv 
hole, care should be taken to make Ihe earth fine, 
and lo press it close and compactly round the roots, 
and (hose of them inclined lo a lateral direction, 
should be spread so as to lay easy, and by no means 
forced down or bruised in treading in the earth: the 
ground immediately round the tree should be left 
in the form of a basin, in order to receive occasion- 
al waterings, which, if Ihe weather is drvrshould 
be frequently given; once a week or ten days, will 
generally be suflicient if done plentifully, so as ef- 
feclually to wet the whole space occupied by tho 
roots: some half rotted litter spread round the tree 
during the Bummer, would be useful in preventing 
ihe rays of the aun and itie winds from dissipatinZ 
the moisture; but it should be removed in the faS 
as it might be a harbour for mice during the winter, 
who would be apt to injure tbe trees by feeding on 
the bark and roots. 

To pTonuile the groiPlft. 
It will be proper early in the spring, to examine 
such liees as have been planted the preceding fall, 
to ascertain whether the high '.vinds which prevail 
about the time of breaking up of frost, may have 
nhaken them loose; if this should be the case, it 
will be important to have the ground trod firmly 
round the tree again, as the shaking will be other- 
wise likely to destroy the temler sprouts as fast u 
Ihey are put forth, and of course the tree must pe- 
rish. It will he proper to keep the weeds from 
growing round the tree during the summer months, 
to effect which a shallow hoeing occasionally would 
be sufiicient; loosening the carlh round tbe tree 
would be serviceable also, in preparing the ground 
to receive the dews and rain: it may be proper to 
remark, that young trees uniformly thrive best 
where the ground is kept conslanlly under tillage; 
where this cannot be done, as in the cose of grass 
plats, lawns, kc. the ground should be dug once or 
twice a year witliin the distance of three feet from 
Ihe tree, and kept free from grass and weeds dur- 
ing the summer, a few shovels full of manure 
worked in once a year round each tree, whether tbe 
ground be tilled or in grass, would contribute essen- 
tially to promote their growth. 
I ,.9ppleM — wil, atpect, fye. proper. 

! A southern aspect, admitting the iuHuence ofOia 
, morning sun and protected from the northern winds, 
; is perhaps the best site for an orchard; a situation a 
little elevated but not high, the soil a rich loam, 
with a proportion of calcareous matter, either na- 
turally or arlilicially mixed with it, would perhaps 
be the best soil, but all dry lands will produce good 
apple trees. In very wet or very sandy soils, their 
duration will be shorter; when cold clay, or qaiek- 
sand is the basis of light sandy land, perhaps no 
ground upon which apple trees will grow, is n 
unproraiaing. As a general rule for judging oi i 
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for this purpose, it ivould I think be sale to estimiite 
its fitness, in proportion as it uitl produco good 
wheat and cloTer. 

Planting and etdlivalion. 
The most approred distance for planting apple 
trees, is froin 35- to 45 feet apart, varying according 
to IhealrengthofBoil: tlieriTitldoweliiii Hsaodysod 
at 36 feet, but in a rich loam, irberc the trees will 
be likelj to grow to a large size, 4S feet is sufficient- 
Ij Digh; in ordinary land, perhaps 40 feet is Ibc 
best distance. At 35 feel asunder, thirty-five trees 
xnaj be planted in an acrej at 40 feel, twenty-seven; 
and at 45 feet, twenty-one. The looser the ground 
is kept for the first year, and indeed for several suc- 
ceeding years, the more certain and the more vigo- 
rous will be the growth of the orchard. Winter 
grain, oats, barley and clover, have nil been found 
to be injurious to the newly planted orchard; 
the ground cannot be spared from the usual i 
of crops, it would be of great advantage lo young 
trees to have the grain or clover dag in early in (' 
season, or well dressed with a hoe within the spf 
of three feet from the tree, forming a circle of i 
diameterof sijifeet,and to have it kept open and free 
from weeds and grass during the summer. Indian 
com, potatoes, vines and buckwheat, have all been 
considered favourable to the growth of orchards. 

Pear trees while young, require pretty much thi 
eanie treatment us recommended for apples; the' 
delight most in a deep, strong loamy soil, into wbicl 
dieir roots can easily penetrate; a low moist soil is 
unfavourable, and as they seldom grow to so large 
a siie as apple trees, and their forma being more 
aspiring, anti less inclined lo spread, they may be 
planted much nearer together, from 30 to 30 feel 
asunder will afford sufficient room. They 
ject to a maladv almost peculiar to them, called the 
fire-bUght, or brulure. which often injures then 
very much, and nut unfretiuenlly entirely destroy: 
them. I have noticed this disease lo attack pear tree: 
ia almost every slngeof their growth; the time, how 
ever, it appears the most decisively destructive, i: 
about the period of their approach to that degree 
of maturity, which promises a remuneration for thi 
trouble and expense of the anxious, attentive culti- 
vator, and while e.ibibiiing the most flourishing ap- 
pearance, thrifty, well farmed, and increasing last 
■n size and beauty, almost oppressed with the re- 
dundancy of Ibeir rich foliage. The cause of this 
malady has employed the attentive investigation of 
many ingenious and experienced cultivators, with- 
out producing any result entirely satisfactory, oi 
any remedy tnat Ihave met with, in my estimation 
better, than cutting the branches as soon as the 
blight is discovered, completely below the part af- 
fected. I have known trees under this treatment to 
lose one limb after another until the trunk seemed 
to be left almost branchless, and afterwards recover 
and become healthy, flourishing and productive. 
As soon as the treea have formed good heads, and 
by the appearance of blossoms promise some fruit, 
I would recommend to lay the ground in gra^s and 
withhold the ordmary portion of manure, suffering 
it to form a sward immediately round the body of 
the tree, and to be very sparing in the use of the 
tnife, culling out only such branches "= " "" others 
md are likely to Injure by rur-n^ , i- '*■- 

_yi^ n >i;<rht as before noticet 



plum and morello cherry, and our native plants of I 

the genua cerasua, (for they in our woods are nearly' 

destroyed by it) u not owing to an extravasation of 

the sap, of which the insect avails itself, is perfectly 

well known to me. I say it with perfect confidence. 

The disease afflicts the young and the healthy as 

well as those which are bark bound. It is seen 

chiefly in the young and healthy branches, and I 

have opened them wilbin two days after the first 

iptore, and always found the insect The destruc- 

jn of the insect in that atagc has uniformly cured 

le complaint, without any splitting of the bark, a 

dangerous remedy. It ia precisely so ivilh all the 

other wood eating insects — those which infest the 

white pine and the locust. By carefully cutting off 

(he diseased limb, on all your trees, you extirpate it 

from your grounds. I first discovered the cause of 

the blight in pears, and carried the insect lo Prof. 

Peck. The insect bad completely girdled the trees, 

and they perished. By early excision 1 have rooted 

t of my grounds, and have no doubt we might 

the locust as our ancestors did, by the 

and attention." 
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I i.a.< . . 'ith great pleasure, Mr. Buel's re- 

rk* on Mr. VVorth's paper, and I feel sure from 
u lod ver" 'nijiute observation, that be is riebl, 

Tif4if riwt tK- Hiwaxo ~h-h •>h»-li> hf ' 



Mr. Alvey,areflpectable Beast Salesman in Smith- 
field, gives the following account of the North Bor- 
der Ewe flocks, amongst which he says he lived up- 
wards of 30 years; 

It is a practice with the farmers on, and 
the Cheviot Hills, to have milking pens | 
(generally with hurdles, either under cover 
unoccupied stables, or sheds, or in Ihe ope 
short time before they wean their Lambs 
mediately after these are weaned, to begin 
their Ewes once a day, which they continue to do 
till within a week of their receiving the annual visil 
ofthe Ram. Hence their £wc-milking season h 
from the last week in July to the first week in Octo- 
ber, during which time their Ewes give, on an ave- 
rage, nearly or a uile a pint of milk per day. The 
operation of milliing ia, he slates, performed by Ihe 
labourers' children, who will, aftcra little practice, 
milk about 30 Ewes each per hour, or, as <heir 
morning's milking generally lasts two hours, about 
GO in a morning, for which labour they are paid 
after the rate of U. ^d. per week each Young 
Ewes, in their first milk are, Mr. A. intimates, a 
little troublesome for a few mornings; but, 
pens are so contrived as to barely afford space for 
one Ewe and the child that milks it, they, in a very 
short time iKComc tractable, and habituated to what 
dairy-maids term icttiite their kg — afler Ihe manner 
of the most gentle Milch Cow, and will stand quite 
still, lo be milked, even in an open field, Mr. A. 
says, he knew one flock master, who milked a flock 
of about 58 score Ewes, for a considerable number 
of years, and made of their milk, in the shape of 
butter and cheese, and by selling some of it in its 
natural state, from StiOj. to 3901. each season, exclu- 
sive ofthe expense of milking. Ewe milk, he ob- 
serves, is very sweet, and though of a bluish tint, ex- 
ceedingly rich. It is, he states, the opinion of South 
of England farmers that milking of Ewes must 
hurt their constitution^ but in this, be remarks, they 
are greatly deceived, the North Border Ewes re- 
maining healthy, and bearing line Lambs to a great- 
er age than those of any other breed wbaleveH On 
being asked how Ihe North Border Ewes stood the 
winter, Mr. Alvey replied — ''Why, they will stand 
any thing! Th^ are the hardiest devils in the world! 
If there is no herbage or fodder for them they will 
eat the hedges, or the mortar out of the walla of 
their field; or, if there are neither walla 
Ihej will eat the fieW itself, or a' '»■• 



Salted Straw. — A farmer in the West of Su»- 
X, having had, from the late Weyhill Fair, 40 Dor- 
t Ewes, he a few days ago gave them, merely to 
e if they would eat it, some very coarse Barlef 
Straw sprinkled wilh salt; which fodder, he states, 
notwithstanding their being in a field of fresh and 
exceedingly aweet pasturage, that had l>een laid off 
on purpose for them, they devoured with the great- 
est degree of avidity. 

HnuAfm to Bees. — A shoemaker, who resides 
the East of Sussex, has, for three following sca- 
ns, it is credibly asserted, taken the honey from 
s bees, without destroying them, by the following 
simple means: The hive that contains both bees ana 
honey he places bottom upwards, en a form, ivith a 
round hole cut in tl of sulGcient dimensions to re- 
the crown of the hive, and to keep it in an 
l>osition in its inverted slate. Over this hive 
he places another, well smeared with strong beer 
id honey mixed together, and filled about half full 
ith sweet flowers, sweet and aromatic shrubs, 
herbs, Stc, — then placing it, rim lo rim, over the 
inverted hive, the oees ascend into it and become 
tipsy by feasting on the honey and beer, that they 
sleep the whole of the next day in their new habita- 
tion, consequently, may be removed to any place that 
might be thought proper, leaving theirproperty be- 
hind them, but saving their lives. 



Jews' Svstbm of Fattekibg Gbese. — A gentle- 
man who has recently travelled in Poland, intimates 
that Ihe Jews in that country, who are celebrated 
for their skill in goose-fattening, fatten their geese 
in the following curious manner. They, he asserts, 
wrap their geese, if the weather be mild, in coarse 
hnen — if cold, in flannel, first cutting off a small 
bunch of feathers that stand erect on their rump, oo 
which, it is well known to English |;oose- feeders, 
the goose, in the night time, rests its h:ll, and sucks 
away a considerable part of its fat. They then hane 
them up in dark places, and in separate cages, nnd 
stopping their ears wilh small peas, to prevent them 
from bemg disturbed by noise, and placing by them 
plenty of water and gravel, feed them three times 
-day. with pellets of malt, or barley-meal, by which 
eatment their geese become wonderfully fat in an 
incredibly short space of lime. 

[The difficulty of fatlcning poultry in town, which 
has been brought to it either hy land or water, is 
much complained of, and its cause not well undcr- 
slood. A lady at Annapolis, Mrs. Carroll, whose 
hospitable table is remarkable for the fatness and 
deUcacy ofthe poultry to be found upon it. finds oo 
diDiculty on this point — This department is mana- 
ged by her venerable superintendant. Mrs. Johnson, 
and as we have understood more afler the usutil 
fashion of feeding p^s than poullm that is, Ihcy ara 
fed indiscriminately from the oflaf of Ihe ferfcAen, on 
greens, pot liquor, parings of bacon, and other meats, 
potatoes, &e, he. This treatment, so convenient 
and simple, we are told will never fait to give 'J>, 
what is so much to be esteemed, good fat plump 
poultry, — Ed. Am. Fakm,] 

Chinese Method or Rbarino Ducks.— In Chi- 
na the rearing of ducks is an object of great mo- 
ment The major part of them are hatched by ar- 
tificial heat; tlie eggs, beiuK laid in boxes of sand, 
are placed on a brick hearth, to which is given a 
proper heat during the time required for hatching. 
The ducklings are fed with craw-fish and crabs, 
boiled and cut small, and afterwards mixed wiUi 
boiled rice; and in about a fortnight they are able 
to shift for themselves. The Chinese then provide 
with an old step-mother, who leads them where 
they are to find provender, being first put on board 
asampane, or boat, which is destined for their ha- 
'talraa, and from which the whole flock, ollea, it is 
...A •><«V'i<mf<nt'>r*hiw«orfeurhundnd,gooirt 
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to feed and return iit command This n 
used nine mODlba nul of llie tirelve. Tar in tl 
months it does not succeed. 
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A WHISPER TO A NEWLY -MARRIED PAIR. 

(CoDtinueil from p. SSI, toI. 7.} 

A Whis?ee to the WlfB, 

"liunk not, Ihe bujband gain'd, thai all U done, 

The priie of bappioeaa must still be won." 

Cht^ttr I 

INTKOOVCTOlir REM ARKS. 

Gertlg lady, my whisper to your husband is 
coded. From you a moment's attention is now 
claimed by aUuiourcd u)i/<, whose bridal morning 
rase as bn^ht as yours; whose youthful heart loved 
"with all a womiia's love;' and who ariiiously 
wishes to secure for her interestini^ sbtert, that tint 
and most iiiiportani of all a wife's pursuits— the 
confideDce and Bft'eclion of her husband. 

Vou are now become a wife; and sacred 
portant are the duties you have to fullil. Yuur hus- 
band has bestowed on you the most flattering dia 
ttnction; he has selecteu you from the world; and 
the chain be has put on can be broken only by 
death! Be it your care never to let him feel this 
chain, and by your Liadness and gentleness make 
him even forget he wears it. 

a bride, wherevar she appears, is erer consider- 
ed an object of importance and a subject for re- 
mark. "Have you seen the bride?" is the eager 
and general question: and what she does, what ahe 
says, what she wears, and how she looks, swell the 
insignificant chat of every gossip's visit. Let the 
notice which you thus escile make you particularly 
obiierTBiit of your manner and conduct; and give 
tbe busy whisperer no food for a new si 
the neil importation of tittle-Uttle. 

A bride is generally (indeed I think always,) 
proud of the new cbaracter she has entered on; and 
unlets she is a woman of sense, Ibnd of exhibitbig 
the love she has inspired. Pursue a different course; 
let your manner lo your husband be kind and good- 
humoured; but sacred to the hours of retirement 
he those cipressions and that displtiy of endear- 
ment, which, used in public, argue in loud terms 
s want of true delicacy, and are ever particularly 
disaereeable to the spectator. 

The first ini^uiry of a woman after mar: 
should be, "How shall I continue tbe love 1 
inspired? How shall I preserve Ihe heart I have 
won?" Gentle lady, at (he present niomcnt yi 
husband thinks you the loveliest, the gentlest of 
hein^. Destroy not the illusion; be lovely still; be 
gentle stilt. The long and dreary road that lies 
through the wilderness of life is stretched before 
you; and by a chain, the links of which 
power can break, you are bound to a ( 
with whom, hand in hand, you must walk idrough 
this long, long niail. For the sake then of peace, 
for the sake of happiness, for the sake of lelj, (that 
moil powerful feeung,) brighten Ihe way by endca- 
TuOring to make yourself amiable and pleasing to 

Th<- great Dr. Johnson, with his usual strength 
of expression, luments, in Uie following words, Ihi 
contrasted manner which frequently occurs befor 
and o/ler marriage. — 'One would think, the whol 
endeavour of buth parlies during the time of court 
■bip is to hinder themselves from being known — ti 
disguise their naliral temper and real desires ii 
bypocritj.-al imitation, studied compliance, and con 
tinued affectation. From the time that their love 
b avowed, neither sees Ihe other but i 
and the cheat is often managed on bolh sides with 
to mtch wt, utd diacorered aflenruds with §o 



much abruptness, tliat each has reason lo suspecl 
that some transformation has happened on lUe wed- 
ding night,and that by a stnmge imposture, as in the 
case of Jacob, one has been courted and aootbei' 
married." 

However discreet your choice has been, time 
[ circumstances alone can suAicientlj develope 
your husband's characler by degrees the discove- 
ry will be made that you have married a mortal, and 
that the object of your affections is not entirely 
free from tbe infirmities of human nature. Then it 
that by an impanial survey of your own charac- 
', your disappointment may be moderated; and 
your love, so far from declining, may acquire addi- 
tional tenderness, from llii- coniiciousDess that there 
room for mutual forbearance." 
Chap. II. 

ON COirnCBUL HaFPlSESS. 

ARer marriage, a man generally takes bis wife 
his home, perhaps to the seat of his anceslors.where 
every object is endeared to him by local attach- 
ment and interesting remembrances. With pride 
and pleasure does ho walk out with his fair bride, 
to exhibit to her the beauties of bis domain and tbe 
of his youth. "Look," says he, "at that no- 
ble view down the river; see that boat, how softly 

^lidcs,and thatlitde temple on tbe hill.w' 

hne evening 1 used to sit with wj eicell" 
ther, and say my tasks by her side: she 
truth, my Emily, an exceUeni mother; several years 
have elapsed since 1 lost her, and yet I cannot think 
of her but with the strongest feelings of affection 
t." Endeavour, gentle tady, to enter into 
bis feelings, and to admire, and to feel pleased with 
every thing. In those bridal moments, your smiles 
and approbation are delightful to him: and although 
alterations and improvements may occur to you, 
let him see it is for the sake of those improvements, 
for the sake of finding fault, you point oat the 
defect 

Study your husband's tempter and cbaracter, and 
be it jour pride and pleasure to conform to bis 
wishes. Check at once the Jinl advances to 
tradictioQ, even of the most Irimal nature. 



which each day will produce. Your husband per- 
haps does, or says, something provoking; jour ser- 
i(s do, or taj, something provoking, — or some 
valuable article is injured by their negligence; — a 
handsome piece of china or glass is broken; a tire- 
visitor comes inat a most motd/trcpot moment, 
and breaks in on some matter of consequence; — Su:, 
&c. Bui remerober tlie great rSolomon's words;— 
He thai U ilotii lo anger ii MUr Hum the nugUi/; and 
he that niklh hU miril than he that lofcelA a eUg. — 
(Prov. ivl. 3-2.) By the expression ruUth hit tptrit, 
the inspired writer's views on the subject are evi< 
dently wide and extensive. He alludes to those iO' 
firmilies of temper and disposilion which so often 
corrode our peace, and make us unamiable and un- 
comfortable to ourselves and those around us. — 
When the risings of discontent, peevishness, envy, 
iger, resentment, or any evil passion, disturb or 
threaten to take possession of our hearts, thai is the 
lan that mUth hit tpirit superior in the eyes of the 
istern monarch to the hero returning from the bat- 
e or tbe siege, crowned with laurels and covered 
<ith glory! I cannot dismiss this subject without 
iniarking, the very sweet and engaging point of 
iew in which a person appears to me when I see 
them pliably yielding tbeir own will to Ihe will of 
another. A late writer makes the following excel- 
lent remark — "Great actions are so often perform- 
ed from little motives of vanity, sclf-complacencj , 
and the like, that I am apt to think more highly of 
the person whom I observe checking n rep^ to a 
petulant speech, or even submitting to the Judg- 
ment of another in stirring lite Jire,lbaa of one who 
gives away thousands!" 

Let your husband be dearer and of more conse- 
quence to you than any other human being; and 
have no hesitation in confessing those feelings to 
him. Leave fatJier and mother, and brother and 
sister, and cleave only to him. It is expresslj 
Ihe will of God; for of course the command ap- 
plies to woman in the same degree as to man. 
What is any one to you in comparisun of your 
husband? Whom have you a legal claim on, gen- 
tle lady? Your busliand only. Who has sworn 
by the laws of God and man to support and protect 
you? Your husband only. Whose home have you 



peat the word trieial, for it is really ^^ _^^_ „„.,„ „„. ,.„„„^ .—..«. 

the power which the vcriett (n>(M have, u( timM,|rWi*?right"to?— w^o'sc puree" have i^u"a'i^Jiil 
over tlie mind, either m irritatmg orpieoring. -AndL|ai„, on? Your husband's only. In whose house do 
le woman, vrho after a few years are gone bj can „(,„ fegj u,e sweets of independence? and in whoso 
ly, "My busbandand 1 have never yet had a loud ■ .. . f . . . 

r angry debate," is in my opinion better entitled 
to a chaplet of laurels, than the hero who has foughl 
the plains of Waterloo. 

"There is one simole direction, which, if care- 
fully regarded, might long preserve Ihe tranquillity 
of the married hfe, and ensure no inconsiderdble 
portion of connubial hippine^s to the observers of 
■•■ it is, to beisare of the riKsr ditpute." 

An admired writer says, -'Let it never be forgot- 
ten ibat, during the whole of life, beauty must suffer 

diminution from inelegance, but ever 
must contribute to keep Ihe heart which it 
Whatever would have been concealed as a defect 
from the lover, must with greater .liligence be c 
cealed from the husband. The most intimate . 
lender familiarity cannot surely be supposed to 
elude decorum; and there is naturally a delicacy in 
every mind, which is disgusted at tlie breach of it, 
though ever^ mind is nut sulticiently attenlavu to 
avoid at all times that mode ol conduct which it has 
often itself found otfensive. That unwearied solici 
I please, which was once the effect of choice, 
become a duly, and should be considered at 

"E'en in Ihe happiest choice, nhere favouring Hearca 
lias equal love and eusy fortunu given. 
Tfaink not, Ihe husband gain'd, that all is done, 
The prize ol' happiiie^ts must still be won." 

When once you enter the matrimonial state, gen. 
tie Isd;, prepare lor the Tarigua trials of temper 



bouse can you proudly look round you, and say, ' 
reign as nUsliat here?" Your husband's, and your 
husband's only. Turn then, gentle lady, to jour 
husband: let his interest, bis comforts, his wishes, 
all be yours; and without hesitation give up for hia 
lake all tbe world hesidei. There is an old Irish 
saying, and like the generality of Irish sayings, ex- 
pressive and true, the tninslation of which is as 
follows: "He must be a very good for-nothing, in- 
different husband, »hose bosom is not the best pi)- 
w a woman ever laid her head on." 

Endeavour to make your husband's habitation 
alluring and delightful lo him. Let it be to him a 
sanctuary to which hia heart may always turn frota 
ills and anxieties of life. Make it a repose from 
cares, a shelter I'runi the trorld — a hoau not for 
his person only, but for his heart. He may meet 
with plearurt in other houses, but let him find hap- 
viiieit in his oien. Should he be dejected, sooth 
him; should he be silent and thoughlful, or evea 
peevish, make allowances for the defects of human 
nature, and, by your sweetness, gentleness and 
good humour, urge him continually to tUnfc, though 
he may not siii/ it, "Tiiis woman is indeed a com- 
fort to me. I cannot but love her, and requite such 
gentleness and affection as they deserve" 

I know not two female attractions so captivating 
to men aa delicacy and modesty. Let not the fa- 
miliar iotereourse wiiich marriage produces banish 
such powerful charms. Un tlie contrary. Ibis veij 
faiujliaritj sbould be your strongest cicitement in 
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cndeav'ourinEC to preserve Iheni; nnd believe me, tUe 
modesty so pleasmj; in the bride, may always in a 
great degree be supported by Ihc vift. 
{To be contiiwtd.) 
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CANTON RACES. 
ScBSCSiPTiON Purses. — There will be run 
•TM Ibe Canton Cour&e, on the 15lh and I6th days 
of May next, the lullowing subscription purses, free 
for Bjiy horse, mare or gelding, bona Jidr, owned by 
any person residing in the state of Maryland or"' 
trict of Columbia — to carry weight, ftc, aereeably 
to the rules of the "Maryland Association," ?ii!; 
Pint Day. 

Three mile heats, for a purse of 9950 

Scemiii Day. 

Two mi!c heats, for a purse of t50 

Tl-ird Day. 
Proprietor's SilverCup. free for saddle horses only. 

Fmirlh Day. 
Two mile henfs, for a Handy Cap purse. 

fJ^Hour of ilartinc, 12 o'clork each day. The 
horses to be run, must be entered by a subscriber, 
with The Pkophietor. 
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5>The Index of the last volume is in type, and 
would have gone out with this number, if we bad 
not been disappointed in a supply of paper. 

S^Tfac receipt of this number will remind our 
friends that according to tbc terms of subscription, 
the advance for this volume is now tJtie. — We have 
to pay the printer, pnper maker, clerk, Eif . fiu;. as 
regularly as the week comes round, and we shall 
be extremely thankful to those who can, with their 
own, inclose a like amount from a new subscriber. 

SCPThb Five Thorduoh bred Colt, advei 
tised by the Editor, is still for sale, at the price 
named, $350. Horses of the best English racing 
blood are getting every day into greater demand; 
anil an opportunity does not often occur of procur- 
ing, on terms so moderate, a young horse of such 
great promise. 

The pedigree of Silver-tail, now so called, was 
given at pages 391-2 of the last vol. From Gover- 
nor Wright to whom we bad written for Ihe pedi- 
gree of the dam, (by Vingt-un) we received the fol- 
lowing letter, whereby it will be seen that she ran 
3 three mile heats in it minutes less than they were 
run at the great race at Charleston last month — 
for account of which, see last vol Am. Farm, p. 407. 
Bear Sin, Blnluford, Mitrch \-2, 1828. 

I received your teller and inclose you the pedi- 
gree of Vingt-un, the sire of Aurora, the dam of 
your colt. She was a great running mare — won six 
or seven races, three of them Jockey Club races at 
iVashington; run 3 three mile heats— I in 5 minutes 
48 seconds — i in 5 minutes 40 seconds — 3 in 5 
minutes 59 seconds. — At Marlborough, beat Ground 
Hog, who belled }300 to |I00 against her, and Mr, 
Jeniler's toare, a match race. 
Yours, &c. 

ROBERT \VRIGHT. 
JaBA S. Sxmnxa, £««. 
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few buSa 

loe berry aeedsi this berry is peculiar to the upper 
Missouri, it grows on the banks and small tributary 
streams of that river in great abundance, 
height is about twelve or titieen feet, its leaf is small 
and much of the colour of the evergreen, its fruit 
resembles the currant both in colour and taste, and 
grows in smnll clusters under Ihe leaves. The In- 
dians of that country subsist on them for weeks at a 
time when meat is scarce, they pull them off the 
trees and eat them as you would other small fruit; I 
am told they make line tarts. 

Respectfully yours, B. RILET. 

J. S. Skinseb.Esh. 

Virginia. — 1^ the Virginia House of Delegates, 

the following resolutions have been adopted: 

J. That the imposition of taxes and duties, by the 
Congress of the United Slates, for the purpose oipro- 
tecting and encouraging domestic manufactures, is 
an unconstitutional exercise of power, and is highly 
oppressive and partial in its operation— ayes 133, 
noes -23. 

2. That Ihe Congress of the United Stales does 
not possess the power, under the constitution, 
adopt a general system of internal improvements 
the Slates, as a national mrasure— ayes 133, noes 2 

3. Thai the appropriation of money by the Coi 
gress of Ihe United States, to construct roads and 
canals in the States, is a violation of the constitu- 
tion — ayes 127, noes 2(i. 
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S?-.Wvices from Liverpool as late an the 38lh 
of January, represent the continuance of exti 
embarraiisment in the mercantile world — it is 
as to Cotlim, that otd Uplands may be quoted at 
from hi uplo71d; tlie most of the sales an: at 6J 
Cid per lb. The total business done in Cotton i 
the course of the week amnunls to 14,000 bags, i 
which S.OOO are American Cottons. Uur imports 
are 6,600 bags, of which 5,000 arc from Ihe United 
Slates. As to Tobacco, there has been one fa 
here this week in the Tobacco Trade, and there 
are rumours of others being in difjiculties. 1 
circumstances naturally tend lo depress the market 
for this article, but on tlie whole it has remained 
quite as firm as could have been expected. 

Tobacco — York and James River low and 
rior.in bond, lb. 31 to 4d; ordinary and middling 4) 
to fid; fair to fine 6i lo 9d; stemmed Si lo 9d; Ken- 
tucky and Rappahannock Leaf 31 to 5d; stemmed 
51 to8d; Carolina aod Georgia Leaf 3 to 4id; "- 
ryland, none; Potomac 3 lo 41d. 

hi Baltimart, nothing has been done in Maryland 
tobacco, as the purchasers are waiting for further 
accounts from Europe, and for the new crop, which 
begins to be inspected freely about the 1st nf April. 
Our quotations arc nominal, and higher than the 
opening of the spring trade, it is believed, will au- 
thorize. Secends,as in qual. 93 a Si common crop, 
4 a6i common red, 5 a 7; good red, Sa 10; fine red, 
10 a 15i yellow and red, 16 a SO; yellow, 30 a 25; 
brown, 5 a 7; fine yellow, 25 a 40; Virginia, good 
and fine, 6 a \0; Rappahannock, 31 a 4; Kentucky, 
fine, $6 a S. 
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ARTICLES. 

Bl^EF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Jaya 

COTTON , Louisiana, &c. 

Georgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON YARN.No. 10, 

Ad adiaece of I cent 

each number to No. IS 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEESE 

FE.4THERS, Live,.. . 
FISH,Herrings,Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough, . ■ 
FLOUn, Superfine, city 

fine 

BusquebanDB, superS. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, , 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler, 

do. Red, 

do. White Flint, . . 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Ruta Bags Seed, . . , 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel WurUel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats, 

Beam. niiitG 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS 

HOGS' LARD 

LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, su|rar-haU9v 

Havano, Isl qual. . . 
MEAL, Corn, kiln dried, 

NAILS, eaiOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pilch 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter. ■ 

PDICK, Baltimore Mess, 

do. Prime, . . . 

PLASTER, cargo price, 

RICE, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown aod yclluiv, 
WHISKEY. Isl proof, . 
PE.\CHBRANDY,4lhpr 
APPLE BR.*NDV, Utpr 
SUtJARS, Havana White, 
do. Brown, ■ . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES,' Cloves", '. . . ■ 
Ginger, Ground, . . . 

SALT, Bl. ifbes 

Liverpool Blown . . 

SHOT, Ball, all sizes, . 

IVINES, Madeira. L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Lisbon 

Port, first quality, . . 
WOOL, Merino, full bl'd 

Common, Country, 
Skinners' or Pulled, 
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SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA— APPLJCABLB 
TO RURAL ECONOMY. 

[Continued ttata p. I.) 

The utility of con Etalka for manure, has heen 
deroonstnited upon scientific principles, to rh extent 
I believe not generally apprehended. 1000 pTirts ol 
dr; wheat straw fare 49 parts of ashea; mid lOCiO 
parts of those ashes afforded 2J.5 of soluble msttf.r. 
K*00 |>arts of the stallis of Indian corn iZca tnayi} 
KDTe 84 parts of ashes; and 1000 parts of those aches 
afforded 74.56 oriohihle matter. Set JDact/. p, 105. 
Hence 100 pounds of stalks will afford more food 
to vegetables than 600 lbs, of wheat straw Thtsi! 
a matter of moment to the farmer who duly appre- 
ciates the importance of manure, and a9bnl!< a strong 
inducement to extend the cullivatioD of this useful 
plant. Com takes less from tbe toil, and more from 
the atmosphere, in consequence of its lar);e system 
ofleaves, than wheat, and consequently is less ex- 
hausting. Its average product is three limes as 
great. It serves as iood for all animals. Its ordi- 
nary price in market is about one half Iht price of 
wheat Both now are about the ieme price. Fed 
with unfermented manure, and planted on a clover 
lay. it IS (he most eerlain end profitable gmiTi crop 
that IS grown. On poor or wet ground, bmlly taken 
care o^ no crop is less profitable. We buvr 
soils and corn districts, and soils and diblricis 
rill not produce it to adranlage. When we b!;( 
wiser, every district will confine its culture ti 
products for which it is best adapted. Wc shall 
taereatler have our wheat districts, our hariij dis- 
tricts, our com districts, and our grazing dilricls; 
and an interchange of commodities will take place 
between tbem mutually advantageous. Our great 
error consists in blending all branches of husbandry, 
when our soil and location are probably onl, well 
adapted to a single branch. 

CrtaiberrUt. 
A* ibis fruit is largely employed in most fnmilit 
«onie peraonamay be glad to he infurmed. ihat these 
berries may he preserved several years, luerelj by 
drying them a little in the sun, and Uien slopping 
them closely in dry hollies. Parkt*. 

Black Cherry — {prurau eerami.) 
The gum which exudes from this tree is extreme- 
ly niilnliou!^ indeed it is equal in every ri^spccl tu 
gum arabic. Hasselquist relates that (. hundred 
men, during a Mege, were kept alive t early two 
months, without any other substance thai a litdc of 
this gum taken occasionally into the taouth, and 
suffered gradually to dissolve. Id. 

Strmeberry — (fragaria vcica.) 
It has been said that this fruit has th( property of 
dissolving the tarL-ircous encrustatiois upon the 
teelh; and that hence, those who have iieen affected 
with the gout and nephritic discases(stoie, &.C.) havi 
found great relief by eating them very freely. Id. 
Oxalic flcU— {lAe ocid of tond-) 
Readily decomposes sulphate of line (^paum. 
Parkt*. This explains why plaster dways benefits 
clover, &c. on the light grounds whch uhuund 

Is an alkaline earth, and when diveited of the ai 
wilh which it is naturally combined, is cau>>lic li 
potash. It exbts in rocks, in carthi, in waiter, 
regrtabks, and is the basis of animal bones i 
combined with carbooic acid in commor lime sto 
ehalk, marble, and the ahella of marine en inml^ij w 
•olpburic acid in gypsum; with fluoric acid in U 
liyahire spar, frain (rluch is mtnulicturcd vkks 
No. 3.— VOL.8. 



id other ornament^ with phosphoric acid 
iiies of animals and shells of eggs. To rend* 
bonale of lime (common lime stone) subservient to 
agriculture and the arts, tbe carbonic acid is expel- 
led by heat, in tbe common process of burning, ll 
~ us liecomea cowfie, or guuk lime. But its value 
such ii impaired in proportion a; it recomhinci 
Ah carbonic acid, which it does rapidly if exposed 
to the atmosphere, ll alao possesses a strong affini- 
ty for water, and will absorb one fourth of ila Heiabt 
of that fiuid^ and yet remain perfectly dry. The 
water becomes solidified, and identified with the 
carlh. The heat, therefore, that is evolved 
process of slacking lime, is tbe caloric ol the water, 
as it passes to its solid state, and does not proceed 
from the lime as is sometimes supposed — Parkt*. 
Upon en average every ton of lime stone has been 
found on experiment, to produce 11 civL 1 qr. 4 lbs. 
of quicklime, weighed before it was cold; and that 
when exposed to the air it increased in weight daily, 
at the rale of a hundred weight per ton, for the first 
five or six days after it was drawn from the Liln. — 
Biihop H'atton. These facts suggest the importance 
of transporting lime, where it is to he used at a dis- 
tance from the kiln, as soon as pussihie after it is 
burnt; and also of using it speedily when ila caustic 

auiililics are to be relied on. Slacked lime, there- 
)re, is a combination of 55 parts of hme, and 17 
nrls of <vater solidified; and in this state it is called 
pirate of lime, to denote its union with hydrogen, 
the principal constituent of water.— .Sm Daey't .ig. 
C/teni. p. 363. 

Caustic or quick- lime is extensively used in tht 
arts, but I shall confine my present observations tt 
some of its benefits in husbandry. 

When liroe, freshly burnt or slacked, is mixed 
with any moist fibrous vegetable matter, there is 
ilrong action between the two, and they form 
kind of compost logelhcr, of which a part is usually 
luble in water. Lime thus renders matter which 
IS before inert, nutritive to vegetables; and 
churcoul and oxygen alwund in all vegetable mat- 
ters, quick time IS converted into mild lime by ab- 
tnrbing carbonic acid, which is their joint producL 
Dary. Lime possesses the property of hastening 
the dissulution and putrefaction of all animal and 
vegetable matters, and of imparlini: to the sod the 
power of retaining a quantity of moi&ture necessary 
lor the nourisbmeDl and vigorous growth of plants 

Mild lime, powdered lime stone, marles or chalki 
ive no action of this kind upun vegetable matter. 
Hy their action they prevent tbe too r.ipid dtcum 
position of substances already dissolved; but tiiey 
have no tendency to form soluble mati 
They are mechanically beneficial upon 
rendering them more firm and adhesive; and upun 
clays, in rendering them less so. 

'I'he fertility of a soil depends materially (the food 
of vegetables being alike present) on its absorbent 
qualities; or the power which it possesses of retain- 
ing a quantity ol moisture necessary for the nou- 
rishment antl vigorous growth of plants. ^Vhen 
Ibis power is great, Davy observes, the plant is s>i[>- 
plied with moisture in dry seasons; and the t£'tet of 
evaporation in the day i* eounteraeted liy Hit al/siirpti(m 
of iiqii£Oit* vapour from the atiiiotplurt, by the interior 
paria of the soil during the day, and by both the in- 
terior and exterior during the ni^^hl. This shows 
importance of keeping the soil loose, 



of Hme imparls this property to saniis in a remaib- 
able degree; and marles are lherefoi« useful on such 
soils in proportion as Ihey abound in this carbonate. 



Pvhxntation. 
free silicious soil will, if left uotooehed, 
become too compact for the proper admission of airi 
rain and heat, and for the free growlh of the fibres; 
and strong upland clays, not submitted to the plough 
spade, will, in a few years, be found in the poa- 
sion of fibrous rooted perennial grasses, which 
form a clothing on their surface, or strong top- root- 
ed trees, as the oak, which force their way through 
f interior of the mass. Annuals and nmentace- 
is rooted herbaceous plants cannot penetrate into 
ich a soil. 

The first object then of pulverization is to giM 
teopt to the root* of vegetable*; for without abundance 
of these no plant will become vigorous, whatever 
may he tbe richness of (be soil in which it is placed. 
The fibres of the roots take up the extract of the 
ir food of the vegetable, in proportion to their 
er. Tbe more the soil is pulverized, the more 
fibres are increased, the more food is absorb- 
nd the more vigorous does the plant became. 
Duhamel and TuU ascertained by various experi- 
ments, that the increase of the^ fibres was in pro- 
portion to the pulverization of the soil; though it ia 
V known, that the vigor of growih, depends, not 

TuU suppo<ied, cnttreiy upon pulverization, but 

essentially upon tbe quantity of food within the reach 
of the fibres. 

A second use of pulverization is to increase the 
:itpiIJory oltroetton, or sponge like property of soils, 
by which their humidity is rendered more uniform. 
To itiustnile this let the ."^ader examine his garden 
during a drouzht. He will find those parts the 



; the spade o 






most frequently 
■cable to heat and 
the sulnoil during 
! during the night. 
IS of water, which 
the roots of tk» 



and draw most moiature fr 
the day, and fratn the atmospher 
Pulverization pnmoles the acce 
holds in solution the food, to 

Another benefit results from the odmurion of mr. 

annre is useless in vegetation fill it l)ecomes solu- 

e in water, and it would remain useless in a state 
of solution, if it so abounded as wholly to eiclodo 
air, for then the fibres or moulhs, unable to perltirm 
their functions, would soon decay and rot off. 

Earths are had conductors of beat; and it would 
t>e a considerable time before the gradually increau-' 
ing temperature of spring could communicate its 
genial warmth to the roots of vegetables, if their 
Davy, 'lower strata were not heated by some other meani. 
lis. III To remove Ihia defect, which always belongs to a 
cloi^ compact soil, it is necessary to have the land 
open, that there may be a free ingress of the warm 
air and tepid rains of spring. Animal and vegeta- 
ble substances, exposed to the alternate action of 
heal, moisture, hght and air, undergo spontaneous 
decompositions, which would not take place inde- 
pendent of it. Thus pulverization increases th« 
number of the fibrous roots or mouths of plants; fa- 
cilitates the more speedy and perfect preparation of 
tbc-ir food; and condiicis it, so pre|iared, more rea- 
dily to their roots. — ^e G'riaeiitheaite mul Ij-ndan. 

These principles are illustrated by the fertility of 

a clover lay. The roots of this plant penetrate the 

every direction; and as they decay, Ihey 



ighls, in order (o render it permeable to the at- afford not only tbe elements of food, hut free admis- 
mosphcre and dews. Various soils, dried at Hi, sionto heat, air and moisture, Ihe agents for pre- 
were found by Davy, to acquire in an hour, by ex- 1 paring this food. A complete pulverization is indu- 
posure to a raoisi air of 6;', an increased weight of! ced. Hence moat crops are benefitted by a clover 
from 3 to 13 grains in lOfW, in proportion to the | lay; and probably none more so than Indian com, 
ic^i latile and finely divided matter contained in the I which is enabled tg multiply its moulhs to an incre- 
<lil'eri.iit specimens — the absorption being greatestidible extent. It is the properly which they possess 
wiicn^ these most prevailed. \ egetable substances of pulverizing the soil, that renders almost all root 
possess the power of absorbing and retaining mois-lcrops meliorating, and proper to precede barley and 
lure in the greatest degree. Mild lime, orcarbonatelwheaL The effects of pulverization in multiply 
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fibres is purticiularly B|iparent iu trees and slirubs. — ' 
Trees takeo I'rom a Torest are fuond to possess far 
test fibrous rools than those Ukcii from a cultivated 
nursery. This is the reason tbut Torest trees, raised 
in a nuratry, are much more liable to gTow, than 
(hose taken from uncultivaled grounds. Cunren 
hu furnished a remarkable evidenre of the benefit 
of pulverization, in his "Uinti on agricultural sub- 
jects." He grew thirlj-fire nnd an half tons of cab- 
twges, some of them weighing Aflf-fiTe pounds, on 
an acre of stiff clay, in a very dr^ season^ and he 
* imputes the success of Ihe experiment principally 
to very frequent plougbings which he gave to the 
crop. 
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ON DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF FAR- 
MERS. 
Ohitm/UionM on tkt meara of preventing and retUv- 
ing Ihe aceidentt and dueaaa, to taliieh farmers ari 
particularlj/ lubject. By James Mrisc, M. i). 
[From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for pro- 
moling Aericulture—Bead May, June, July, August, 
18(6.] 

I have frequently hsd occasion lo niloess ihc suf- 
ferings, and even the lossofhves, which have taken 
Elace among people in the country, owing to theii 
eing unacquainted with the dangers, to which, 
upon certain occasions, they were exposed; through 
their inattention to an apparently triHIng disease oi 
wound, or, to their neglect in applying suitable re 
inedies, in the early stage of a disease; and bave 
therefore thought, that I might render en accepta 
hie service to them, by ealling their altenlion to s 
few subjects, and by suggesting the means of pre 
venlioD and relief, which will he found ctlcclual 
and easy of application. My object is not to su- 
persede the neccssily of a physician; on the con- 
trary, if a good one be within reach, he 
employed, and at an early stage of an 
disease; but it often happens that no 
near, or that no apprehension of present or future 
danger exists, when there are grounds for serious 
alarm. Id such cases, oiy advice ivill be opportune: 
it may also happen tliat medical men will derive 
useful hints from the practice i shall recommend, 
as I should doubtless do, by reading their own ob- 
servations on the subjects upon ithicli I shall treat 
Simpit iacued wowidi. — Nolhing more is rent ' 
tile, when (he cut is not extensive, than to bina i , 
the part, and to permit the balsamic blood to effect 
a union of the muscular fibres. 1'he common ap- 
plications of brown paper, dipped in ardent spirits, 
and covered with brown sugary or of balsam-apple 
infused in spirit, answer no purpose, except that of 
living unnecessary pain. When a small vessel has 
been divided and the blood flotvs Treely, 
more strips of linen or muslin, may be covered 
with Canada balsam or slii:kin^ plaster, and : 
plied to the part across the line of the wound. Ei 
in cases where a portion of ffesli has been sliced 
nearly or entirely off, it should be instantly reph 
ed and covered wilh the plaster, and lint over it; 
under such a circumstance, a union of the divided 
parts will take place. The bandages should be 
permilted to rem^iin unld the wounif is cured; say 
a. week or ten days. The part may then be soaked 
in warm waler, and the bandage cut through wilh 
a sharp pair of scissors. Even when the lacera- 
(ion 01 flesh or skin has been considerable, a union 
will be t'fTected, provided the parts be united spee- 
dily, and covered with the sticking plaster ns above 
directed. Diit, and all foreign mntters, it 
vlous, should be removed in the first inslajice: cjulet 
to I he pxrt is indispensable. 

Puaeturtd icoidu/s. — When a nail, ripliiiter, 
thorn, bas penelraled a foot or hand, immediate 
attcolion should be paid to the wound, as it is from 
lucb t, cause llut the terrible disease lelatiiu, or 



locked jow proceeds. The p»i1 .'*! 
with lint dipped in spirits of liirpi 
sionally renewed lo excite infia 
wound, which must not be allowed to heal for a 
week or two. This mode has been so well, and s 
long tested, that it is recommended wilh confident 
Instances have occuired of tetanus taking pince si 
ks aAer B nail or thorn had been run in tli 
foot, and the wound healed. I'he first symptom i 
the tetanus is often a severe pain al the pit of th 
stomach. The rigidity of the jaws and back ol the 
neck, soon follows; and at intervals the body 
drawn backward by a violent spasm. 

TVrdfinenf, — Open Ihe punctured jiarl and fdl 
with lint dipped in spirits of tur|ienliiie. If the 
spasms are very violent, and the sufferer be a slronjj 
man, sixteen ounces of blood may he taken away 
The cold bath must then be used, dashing two or 
buckets full of cold water in ^iiiek succes- 
upon the naked body; aHer which, powerful 
friction, with coarse cloths, should be employ- 
d, and Ihe patient put to bed. A glass of Ma- 
deira wine is then to he given, regularly every half 
hour, unld a powerful impression be made upon the 
system. It is surprising how much wine ntay be 
this disease, even by one not accustomed 
a of it in health; and it must not he with 
held from the fear of intoxication. If Ihe diseast 
does not yield to this Ircalment, the cold bath must 
be repealed. As Ihe bowels are obstinately costive, 
they must he opened by ten grains of calomel, and 
fifteen of jalap, or by castor oil, aided by glysters 
Ample experience authorizes me to say ihat opium, 
although otten given, is useless, and frequently hurt- 
ful in this disease, when given internally. It neitbci 
relieves (he spasm nor procures sleep, and inter 
feres wilh the treatment which is known to be suc- 

'ssfuL Externally applied in the form of lauda- 

im, and mixed with oil, it may however be useful 
by relieving the painful rigidity of the muscles of 
the jaw and neck. The proportions of ^ach sboulJ 
be equal. The rigid parts ought to be covered 
wilh flannel, aHer being well anointed with ihi 
mixture. A large tea-sjioonful of Peruvlaii bark 
should be given every hour during the disease, and 
three timet a day for some davs aflcr recovery, 
the treatment recommended sliouId fail in maki 
an impression on the disease, I advise the use 
Dr. Hartshorn's plan, of inflaming the surface along 
e of the spine by means of caustic potash. 
The mode is, to tie a piece of sponge to a fork, and 
after dipping it in a solution of the caustic in water, 
in the proportion of a drachm to ihe ounce, 
apply it two or three times along Ibe whole 
OI the spine." 

Another cause of tetanus is. the exposure of the 
body during sleep to a current of air, aAer being 
heated by exercise, (vork, or after a hot day. Per 
sons thus exposed are aroused from sleep by spasms 
of Ihe muscles, and stiff neck. An emetic has been 
found very beneficial in such cases, as a first reme- 
dy. Powerful perspiration should then be excilcd, 
by covering the body wilh blankets and Ibe use of 
weak snake-root infusion, taken as hot as )>ossible 
and kept up for three or four hours. If the stomach 
rejects ic, hut lemonade or hot thorouchwort infu- 
sion may be taken. If Ihe disease do not yield to 
(his treatment, Ihc cold bath, wilh powerful fric- 
tions, may be used, and the remedies given as be- 
fore recommended. 

If the rigidity of llie body do not amount lo ac- 
tual lelanus, tl/e same treatment is stilt to be pur- 
sued. After recovery from either forms of the 
disease, the body is lelt in a vtrj weak and " 
ble state, and in fe ' -■ ■ ■ 



aales particularly great c, 



lo be taken lo keep the system in at tranquil a state 
as possible. Every source of mental irritalio* 
must be carefully avoided, and (he diet be genfl* 
nd easy of digestion. A glass of wine, or 
bottled ale or porter ofcaiionally taken, will 
be highly proper. The disposition to costiveness ia 
lo be relieved by mild purgatives of castor oil, or 
Epsom salts. 

Dyientcry. — This is ■ very serious complaint, and 
serves particular consideration, inasmuch as it ia 
it like many other diseases, confined lo one per* 
n, but often prevails as nn epidemic ihrou^ k 
country town, township, or county. Scareely ft 
year passes, without the newspapers announcing it* 
prevalence in some part of the United State*. The 
parlicular sTmptom.i which mark the disease, arc 
frequent calls lo stool, with trifling but bloudy dit* 
charges, altcnded with great pain in the bowels and 
loins, and slight fever. 1'he lirst point to be at- 
tended to is to open the bowels thoroughly, by mild 
purgatives. Epsom or Glauber's salts, and for chil- 
dren magnesia, are to he preferred. An ounce of 
either of Ihe two first, dissolved in a pint of hot 
wnlcr, to which a grain of tartar emetic should be 
added, may be taken at two doses in the course of 
an hour. Ttiey should he worked off wilh thin 
gruel of corn meal. A prejudice prevails among 
some physicians, and with people generally, in fa- 
vour of castor oil as a purgative in this disease; but 
ample experience warrants me in saying, that it is 
not supported by fact This prejudice is grounded 
upon Ihe supposition, that the oil will shealli the 
tender and inflamed coats of the intestines, as well 
as open the bowels: hut there is more reason to be- 
lieve, that Ihe febrile state of Ihe intestines, and tha 
acrinuniuus n:ilure of their contents, will render the 
oil raicid, and cause if to prove a source of irrita- 
tion ind increase of disease. Il has occurred to 
mc tt know of the deaths of several persons by Iba 
dyseitery, in the year 1816, in Philadelphia, all of 
wbon look repeated doses of castor oil. The safe- 
ty of the neulml salts has been sanctioned by tlm 
firactico of the most eminent physicians; eiclusive- 
f of their purgative properly, they are proper from 
their sedative operation. If Ihc pain in Ihe bowels 
be severe, and headache and fever attend, (welre 
ounces of blood should be taken away from a grown 
person, nnd a proportional quamily from a youth. 
Injcclions of warm water, in which a porlion of 
starch hu been mi^ed, and a tea-spoonful or two 
of laudanum, will ease tlie pain in the bowels. 
Equal parts of laudanum and sweet oil should be 
rubbed on the belly, and perspiration promoted bj 
covi'ring 'V. wilh flannel, by lying in bed, and drink- 
ig freely of rice-water, in which a slick of cinna- 
lon ha.'4 keen boiled. If it be possible to obtain 
IC inner Lark of the slippery elm, it should be in- 
fused in WEter, and the mucilage taken freely and 
frequently. No article in Ihe materia medica equals 
this as a denulcent, and ifi speedy operation in af- 
fording relief to the pain in Ihe bowels, in dysente- 
ry, has beet amply tested. An infusion of the 
leaves of the bfne plant,* has also been used with 
signal succes. If the paiu continue violent atler 
the bowels hi7e been well opened, a blister to the 
belly will selcom fail ol relief. In Ibis stage, twen- 
ty, thirty, or tjriy drops of laudanum may be given 
at night, if sleep cannot be obtained without it 

The salts oi magnesia must be repealed, at least 
every other i&j, during Ihe continuance of the 
bloody dischsiges. When they have censed, :ind a 
simple diarho^ or lax remains, il may be graduullj 
checked by the use of laudHuum at night, and a 
tea-spoonful ol burnt brandy and nhilc sugar, taken 
frequently iu tae course of tlie day. Tlie diet in 
this disease must consist of the mildest and most 



* The mfdical reader is referred to Ihc eise cured by 
Ibe aboTe treatmenl, by Dr Lewis, of PilL>burs, (Med. 
Keoordvr, vol. 3, p. t 'iO,} and la the remarks of the ~ 
tbor on the subject, in vol. I, p. m. 



* Sftomufn frienloli. See my account of this remedy 
in the Jy'BDlvy. (Cose*B Med. Museum, vol. 3, p. 169, 

rbiiad. isoe.j 
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bland food, ai arrow-root jelly, jelly of cal' 
Vrithout vrinei or, of flour boitud hiird, grated, and 
then boiled in millt with cinnamon, end sweetened 
Irilfa loaf sugar. The u1iuo<( attention to cleanli- 
hesK in this disease, U ind jape n sable. Nothing of* 
tensive must be allowed to remain a. minute in the 
tick room: the sheets, linen, and bed clothes 
be daily chanj^d, and Ihin lime-wash Lept in the 
fchamber utensil 

In verj obitinate prolraclcd cascg, it ia neceasary 
to touch the mouth with mercury. For Ibis pur- 
pose two grains of calomel may be given, night and 
tnorning, with ten drops of laudanui,!, until the de- 
sired effect be produced. The disease raniahe! 
toon after the mouth becomes sore. But the re- 
medy is not proper in the early stage of the com- 

When the disease ia epidemic, in a town orilis 
Irict, it may be alien prevented by taking an occa 
kional dose of Epsom salts or mapicsia; by gre.-tt 
attention to diet, avoiding unripe fruit and cucum- 
bers, and unnecessary exposure to the night air, 
the hot sun, or to atlernalions of heat and culd. 
The dysentery is not necessarily contagious, but 
may become so, by inalleution to cleanliness. ^Vhen 
the diacBW prevails therefore in a vicinity, all inter- 
course with the sick, beyond what is required by 
the calls of humanity should be avoided: the idle 
uight gossipping of scnants must be slriclly prohi- 
bited. Advice respecting cleanliness, when it can 
with propriety be given, may prevent the spreading 
of the diseaxe. i 

The diarrhcea, which oflen follows dysentery, may 
be cured by taking a v<afc watery infusion of the 
roots of the blackberry or dewberry shrub. 

Colick.-Thia disease proceeds from various caus- 
es, as eating acid fruits or flatulent vncetables, 
drinking acid liquors, eiposure to cold, and worms 
ID the bowels. It is sometimes the first symptom of 
an infUmmation of the hver. In every case '' 
shoald be early attended to, for the pain is not alwa' 
iiroportioned to the danger. In simple colic nf tl 
iMweU, 40 or 60 drops of laudanum, or a grain of 
opium, if taken ivilhm the lint hour of attack, ivill 
Trequently check or cure the disea^iC. Hot xpirils 
and water is the common ri^mcdy, but should be 
■voided. Whether sleep be, or be. not ublalned 
from the we of laudanum, it is indispensably ne<xs- 
sary to open the bowels thoroughly, by taking ao 
ounce of Ensom satt<<, dissolved in a pint of water, 
or a dose ot castor oil, to be worked olf with thin 
corn meal gruel, to which a Utile salt has bci 
udded. Bathing the feet In warm water will aid 
the operation of the medicine, and lend to relieve 
the pain. When tlie bowels are obstinately bound, 
n laxative injection should be given.* During tlie 
operalioo of the medicine or injection; care must be 
taken to avoid exposure to cold. If tbe pain return 
nfler the bowels shall have been opened, twenty 
thirty drops of laudanum, may be taken every half 
hour, unid relief be obtained. The warm batli 
should also be used, and will speedily ease the pnin 
For want of a proper bathing tab, a krge iva^ihing 
tufa may be used. In this the [lenfon may sil on a 
stool, surrounded by a blanket, with his head out, 
and bathe his belly with the ivater or if he cannot 
do this, let him sit over very hot water, having I' 
feet in a smaller tub ofwaterlrss healed, for hair 
bour. he should then be speedily wiped dry, put ._ 
bed between warm blankets, and take a draught of 
weak «arm ginger or mint tea. Children in whom 
colicks frequently occur, are to be treated in the 
same way. they can be immersed in warm wafer. 
In infants and young children, pains in the bowels 



'this may be composed of a pint of warm water, a 
«rint^«l3se full of sweet oil, or mFlied bogs' fat, one du. 
at DM>iaS9ea, and one large tea-spoonful of table euII. 
A pswter ajringe should alwajs be used in preferi'oce 
to a Uaddar ud pipe. 



arc commonly cauted by superabundance of acid 
the stomach and bowels. The proper purge for 
them is calcined magnesia, (a medicine which ope 
rates in a amall dose,) roiied with peppermint in- 
fusion, or essence of peppermint and water. As it 
is perfectly safe, great caution in the dose is not 
necessary, one or two tea- spoonsful may be given 

When the pain in the bowels is very 
grown persons, or has been permitted to continue 
for some hours, without any medicine being taken, 
twelve ounces of blood should, if possible he loaf, 
in addition to the other means prescribed. If the 
pain do not abate, apply thirty or forty leeches to 
the belly. 

Persons .labitually subject to colick should care- 
f'llly avoid wet feet, exposure to rain, or fa a 
draught of air when warm. Attention to diet i-. 
also requisite. Those who indulge in articles of 
diet or drink, which, however pleasant, are known 
by them to be injurious, deserve no pity if disease 
follow their use. hi winter, they should wear a 
flannel shirt, and regulaily change it once a week. 
In ivarro weather a mushn shirl, under that com- 
monly worn, should be sulistiluted, and changed at 
least thrice a week. The feet may be kept dry by 
wearing ovcr-shoea of leather: or for short walks, 
shoes with wooden soles and leather vamps. If the 
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COTTON PRESSES, 

FeltrAurg. MarA IB, 1326. 
Sir, — I observe in your valuable paper of 3d inst 
(No. SO,) a sketch of my Colfon Press, which is very 
correct, and for which I am much obliged lo Mr. 
Smith. I have since built several in the conntrr, 
which have given great satisfaction i perhaps it ought 
' I he staletlthat it can be built and worked in a 
jom ofbul nine feet pitch, the mouth being even 
ith the floor of the blow room, and that the wholo 
cotton (say 40D lb<i.) is put in at once; any person 
wishing a press, can (by sending me ^Q,) be fur- 
nished with directions, by which any mechanic can 
build one; it can also be adapted to pressing hay, 
and otlier article!). Reapec (fully, 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. 



^VHITE FLINT WHE.VT. 
Mb. Skinmck, H'oiAiiigloii, JIfurcA 20, IS?G. 

Dear Sir, — I now ail down to answer the inqui- 
ries made by Mr. E. Watson, which you had tlie 
goodness to enclose me. The flint wheat which Mr. 
VVafson Rpeaks of has not been introduced into our 
part of tlie country, generally; few of the farmers 
iuive been able to obtain it, the price is so high, but 
few would purchase if an opportunity presented, for 
u.yself I cannot say any thing in favour of or against 
it, 1 have never sown any till laat September. 

The field of wheat which Mr. Watson wishes it 
formulion respecting, the seed and quanfity, and Ihe 
manner of preparing the land. The licld contained 
Ibirly-six acres, being summer fallowed, ullcr peas, 
covered with harn-yard manure in the mouth of 
May, in its rough state; as sooo us it was sjircad it 
was ploughed under to prevent Ihe sun and rains 
from destroying any of its quality. The lield was 
sown tho 11th of September, 1S:I4, witii fifty bush- 
els of tfie red cfaafTed white wheal, which has been 
(he ivheut mostly raised in Ihe state of Vermont, lor 
ten or fll\een years past Ploughed four lir 
harrowed twice, with one Ihousiind loads of 
in its rough state; ploughed under by the first of 
June. I commenced reaping by the 14th of July, 
1SJ5. Experience has taught me to cut wheat with 
the joints of the straw quite green, particularly the 
red chnfled white wheat, when fully ripe it shells 
very much and more siii)jeGl to grow lu the field 
than any other kind that I have been acquainted 
with; believing it to yield more the acre ih^ 
other kind of wheal; 1 have sown it for ten years 
past The 30 acres aboveiiientioned produced six- 
teen hundred bushels of the red chaffed white bold 

From long experience, I have been convinced 
at manure should be drawn from the barii-yardi 
early in the spring, before decomposition takes place, 
and ploughed under in its rou^h state particularly, 
for wheat by continued ploughing through the sum 
mer, say four or five limes, Ihe nhote ground feels 
ils effects; otherwise if it is piled in the spring, and 
commonly called, left lo rot in heaps, and 
n the fallow before Ihe last ploughing and 
spread in tlie best manner possible, there trill be 
here and there a poor spot, and the rich ones quite 



too strong: but when ploughed under « 
rough slate, the whole ground becomesin 
with Ihe manure; you cannot discover one spot bet- 
ter (ban another. 

I consider that one third more wheal can be rail- 
ed from the same manure by drawing it out in the 
sj^ring before decomposition takes place, than to 
pile the manure and let it remain in he^ps till July 
anil August It should be ploughed under as soon 
it is spread, and not remain long in the field with- 
t spreading. My observations are particularly 
for bam-yard manure. Youn, 

0. MUCH. 



HOKTICiriiTVIlS. 



Cultinalcd h<i Danitl Smith, Burlintj^oa, JVt J. to 
which h added OliHroationi, §-c. on their IrMlmenl 
and euUtire. 

(Concluded from page 6.) 
Cider Apples.' 
Slyre, English No. G3; East Jersey Red-Streak 
34; English or Duchess county Red -Streak, with 
coloured flesh fifi; Grey or Maryland Red-Streak 
137; BlackorVirginiado. laC; Harrison Apple 40; 
Camplield 3S; Hewes's Virginia Crab 20; Hoane'i 
White do. 103; Bell's Bertondo. 13S; Bucks county 
or Solebury Cider Apple, T. 34; Uloucesler White, 
ofVirginiaT. 10; Oilpin or Darthouse T. 47; Cann 
117; Winesap T. 193; Cooper's Russeting T. S; 
Houieor Greyhouse T. 07; W i the rell's white Sweet- 
ing T. 110, Golden Rennet 87. 

PeoeAei— 124 cend.t 
Scarlet Nutmeg 1 7; Yellow do. 83; White do. S3; 
Early Ann 5; Livingston's N. York rare-ripe 36; 
" ■ les'B early Red Freestone 59; Morris's Red 
ripe 16; Monsieur Jean I; 'Red Magdalene, 
veryfine90; Sweet Water 34; Early White C..16; 
Alherge or Yellow rare-ripe 60; Large cariy York 
aO; Rojal Kensington 56; Coatc's early Yellow 
Freestone 70; Malta large Freestone 33; Large 
early Red Freestone 3; Prince's Red rare ripe 31; 
>(ewington C. 15; Diana C. l-I; White blos- 
Willow Peach 18; Orange Peach 34; Eng- 
lish Swalsh or Incomparable 57; Oldmixon Free- 
stone 6; President 38; White luscious rare ripe or 
white cheek Malacotan 39; Freestone Heath 19; 
Laree Red Freestone 4; Cole's Morri* Red 49; 
Nagle's favourite largo Yellow Frectone 63; Bell- 
chevreuse 50; Red Catharine 48; Pine Apple C. 84; 
Royal George C, 14; "Tiendoux C. 66; Rose or 
double blossom J5; Yellow Pine Apple or Lemon 
C. 10; Largest Lemon C. 45; Hill's Madeira 35; 
Red cheek Malacotan 39. While Pine Apple C 4)-, 
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Washington C W: •Moi.trieul, lar^ Red Krce- 
sU)tie91i CQngreM C.80; Oldmixon C. Jl; Modestc 
St; Uodmana Kerl C. Hii Red Pine Apple, Free 
slone 47; Columbia 3; Binnev's Red C. ai; "Bour- 
tinioioa, Red Freestone 89; KpsuiRh C. 53; Uoldeo 
• Puqile 83; 'NonpLiriel,1nri;cil orFreestone Peaches 
ai; Yellow PresuninK 3; 'Late red Freestone flS; 
Favourite, lari^e Rud'Frecalone 57; Tetou de Ve 
ntis 56; Tuylor's iate larije Yellow Freestone T-J 
Claret Cliugsloiic 61; Old Newin^lon C. 79; Lar^ 
litte Ncivinglon C. 4-1; Rodman's Ute Yellow Free- 
slone 13; Lslo Ailmirable Ha; Late Freestone 
\leith 77i Large Yellow Freestone 8; Latest Yel- 
low Frei^slone 63; Lari;e Isle Hiiath C. 4'1; Algiers 
Winter 0. 58; Green Winter SI. 

JVcctarina — -25 cents. 
Early Scnrlet, No. 9; Red Roman C. 4; Aro- 
matic 3; Temple Ij PelerborouKh 6; NeirinKton C. 
7; FaircUild's C. 3; Elrugc ll>, Argyle 5; GoFden C. 
8; Vermasb 11. 

Aprieolt — 25 eaitt. 
Large Early 3; Lnrge Brussels 1; Masculine 1-t; 
Blanche T; Gold Blotched 6; Algiers 5; Moorparli 
I'Jl Peach i; Apricot De Nancy IS; Orange II 
Royal Persian 3; Breda S; Grorer's fine Brada 6 
Black 10; Evans' tari-e 13. 

Pbitm-XlkeeiUi. 
Cherry or Mirobalan 14; Chicnsaw 30; Newton'! 
early hlue 50; Drnp d'Or &; 'Reine Claude S»; 
Green G^ige 10; White do. 35; Blue do. 8; Peter' 
large Yellow do. 38; »Nenton"9 do. 53; Boliner' 
Washington, from New York, hat measured above 
6 inches round 4i; Large Blue 87; Laitdreth'i 
Uagnum Bonnm 19; Gi'rman Prune 39; 'Fother- 
ineb:ini 57; Orleans 3; *Coes Golden Drop 56; 
Large long blue 36; Newton's long blue 51; F.l 
frey's2; 'Leiis 55; Burlington floe Red 6; Blue 
Holland 17; 'Great German Quelzer 59; Gwalsh 
SO; *Wethi:ritl's large 60: Ssffisser Plum 49; French 
Copper 11; French Green 4; Muscle Ph 
•D'Amature 84; Bini;h.>m 34; Cooper's larice Rrd 
7; 'Blue Mirobalan 65; Apricot Plum 18; Red ]m 
perial. Magnum Bonum 3-2; While Imperial, Mag- 
num Bonuin, or F.jcg Plum 1; 'White, or Apricot 
Mirobalan 66; Lartce Black Imperial. Magnum Bo- 
num 40; Violet Hilt ivp 9; Large French Blue 82; 
Fall Copper 12; Miller's Spnnish 42; Mogul 13; 
Blue D:<mascene 34; Wclhcrill's ijwcet 25; White 
winter Di 



Almonih — 25 ernfs. 
Soft Shell No. £; Thin Shell, or Ladies 3; Haivl 
Shell 1; Double Flowering, or Dn-Brr4. 
Peitn — 25 eealt. 
Primitive, or Petit Muscat Nj. 19; Oignonette37; 
Puire d'Ange. or Haliveaii 4; Farly Chaumonlelte, 
Green Chiasel, or Aladellne 16; Early Catharine 50; 
£ fly Bergamotte 6; Bclle^ime 14; Gulden .lumn 
Bergamolle AA; *PeIit Roussellet De Kheims I 
Auratte 36; Earlv Hell IS; Skinless, or Puire ss 
Peau 5; Jargonelle 8; Julienne Archiduc d'Ele, 
Summer He urrfc 30-, Red Berivamolle 12; Bon 
Grise 39; Large Sugar, or Bon Chretien d'Ete 
Mui!que':9; Musk, Spice, or Roii>.>ellet de Rh< 
(3; Washington [very mclling} 38; Green Cathd- 
■ine 92; Bcuriredu Roi, or Butler Pciir 1; 'Grey 
3ulter, or Buerrce Grise 55; Seckel Pear 25; Cra 
>anc 2; 'Grosse Burgamolte 63> Brown Beurree 27 
' *. Poir D'Adam 62; Culottes dc Suisse, or Vcrte 
u.igue pansfhef 20; 'Red Musk, or Muscat Rouge 
•2; Mouillfhouche, or Verle longiie 31; Cuisse 
tiadame 24; 'Swnna Egg41; Amhrelte SG; Orange 
lergamolte 5); Broca's Bcrgamoltc 17; 'Prinre'i 
)L Gcrniuin 46; Aiilumn Bcrgamotte7; 'Satin 61 
^r?-"ine Bergamolte 11; 'Autiimn Bounty 49; IIol 
■n' ireenJ?; Poire il"i-"li 53; Harr'on'a laree 
•il ■■;.•-»■■„•"• — . 1-..^ ivn' ' 



Lechasserie 59; Bergamolle Sylvanche 34; Mus- 
cat Allemand 35; Egg Pear 26; -Winler Verjiou- 
ouse 58; French winter VerKOulouse 23; Cape May 
winter He rgamotte 10; Royal Winter, or Padding- 
ton 18; Brown's Winter 48; Tillon, ur Ambrete 40; 
St. Germaine 3; Winter Roussellet 43; Large Cor- 
delier, or Pound 15. 

CherriM— 371 cents. 

Virginia May 1; May Duke, or Griolte de Hol- 
lande 2; Swedish, or Belle Chevreuse 14; Turkish 
Begarreau)t25; White HeaH 3-, Bleeding Heart 7; 
Fntser's White Tartarian 35; Fraser'sBiackda.2i); 
Elkhorne 31; Yellow S]>BniBh SO; June Duke, or 
Holcman's Uuke 10; Griotle d'Allemagne 1 1 ; Am- 
ber IS; 'GralBon 89; Black Courone 33; Large 
Honey Cherry, (very fine) 17; 'Harrison Heart 40; 
""" rreaUK Blanch, or White Amber 43; 'Begar- 
Rouge 43; Oi-Heart 5; Tradescant 19; Bfaek 
Orleans 16; Montmorency 12; Large Black Heart 
33; Carnation 4; 'Large French do. 44; Large 
late Bleeding Heart 8; Late Arch Duke 22; Late 
Spanish 33; Maniniotb, or German Duke 9; Plum- 

ine MoreUo 34; Double Blostom 13; AH Saints, 

pendant flowering Cluster 21; Ken'ish early Pic 
Cherry 24; Large Morello 26; Small do. 27. 
Quuieei — 25 eeTiti, 

Pear Quince No. 1; Orange do. 2; Portugal 3. 
Figi — 50 eeidiy to (3, according to lizt. 

Brown (the best bearer) No. I; Large Browu:!; 
Large White Genoa 3. 

Gooicberria — 2S eoiti. 

Burlington Red No. 1; 'Crow Bob 3 i 'Brundit's 
tln.i 4; 'Dean's Glory of England 5; 'Ironmonger 
6; •UfdBuliancli7:'LargeKed29; 'Brown Royal 
32; 'Large ovalUed 38; *Black37; Smooth CIniel 
35; 'Warrington 39; ■Bulllincb4t; 'Large Amher 
49, Small Amber, abundant bearers and free of 
smut 54. 

■Taylor's Golden Talenl 9; Golden Drop 10; 
'Rocket's Yellow 11; 'Long Yellow 13; Transit- 
rent Yellow 23. 

'Green Walaul 13; SHii=.factioa 14; Green Chia. 
sel 15; 'Ville de Paris 16; Green Gaacoigne 17; 
English Green 25; 'Irish do 36; Large Round do. 
27; 'Porcupine 3B; Nc plus ultra 42; 'Uorringlon 
43i Duke of Bedford 44; 'Blakely's Cfaissel 45; 
-Allen's Glory of Ratclifl 46; •Green Oak 47; Gieen 
Walnut 51; 'Greeu Blush 53; 'King's Pendant 53. 



•Fowld's White No. IS; 'Snowball 21; Wood's 
Whitesmith 31; Transparent While 36; 'English 
Grey 30. 

Ciirrarils — 121 eeitli. 

Common Red No. 11; Common While 10; Large 
Rod Dutch 1; Large White do. 2; Large Cham, 
pagne pale red 3; English Red 8; F.nglisb While9; 
American Black 5; L.-irge Black English 4; Uisionri 
Currant with fragrant showy Yellow blossuma, dis- 
covered by Lexiis and Clark, in passing tluougli 
LouiJiiana, to the Pacilic Ocean, 25 cts. 6. 
Raapbema — 12* centi. 

English While No. 3; English Red 6), 4; Large 

While Antwerp 18). 1; Large Red do. 2; Brentford 

Red 0; American tkarU'l 64, 7; Amcricaa Black 

do. 8; Canada, or purple rose flowering 9. 

Strmeberriti — 121 etntt per doxen. 

Morrisania early Scarlet 1; Enghsh Redwood, 
haul bois 2; English White do. 3; Large Fine Apple 
18i,9; Large Hudson 4: Wl"*"! or Bl"-'' '^'•ili 6; 
RedCbiliS; Bour'-onK'- -t>"«. ■■; «i 



Grapa — 25 cents; 

Early White Muscadine, or Summer Siveet Wa- 
fer 61; ResindeNolredameTaiust54: July Grape, 
Morillon Noir Hative, or Early Black Cluster 30; 
White Sweet Water 4; Malvoisie 50; Muenier or 
Miller 51; Burgundy or Miller Grape 2; Auverg- 
^enoir, True Burgundy, or Black Morillon 51; 
'Black Mad(^ira 31; Bland's Pale Red, or Powell's 
jra|)e 3; Raiston's While 55; Boudinol Grape 58; 
While Tokay 63; Blue Cartager 64; Monteiquieu 
15; Assyrian 17; Grotzeu 36; Savignion's Red 5l; 
Cbasselas 53; 'Black Muscadine 37 ; Clapier s White 
^; "Large Blue SfedliuK, from the White Malaga 
10; Large White Malaga 13; Red Frontlgnac 32; 
Bordeaux Purple 33; Chocolate 34; Connelley's 
Grape 35; White Lisbon 16; Elliot's Large While 
19; Black Hamburgh 4i ; 'Black Lisbon 42. 
JVolive. 

•Early White No. 411; Smart's Elsingborough I; 
li8beUa7; "Scuppernon 8; Orwigsburgh II: Mis' 
soiiri Grape 48; Alasander's or Schuylkill Muscadel 
36; Cooper's Wine Grape 37; Jordon's Blue, large 
fruit, and large bunches 45. 

Forert 7>ee», oflhejint eUt*. 

White flowering Horse Chestnuts?), I; Scarlet 
floweringdo do 2; Sugar Maple 35, 3| Silverleaved 
do. do 4; Scarlet flowering do. 5; Spanish Chestnut 
with large eatable fruit 371,6; American do. 35.7; 
Cataiapa, admired for its showy flowers do. 8; Ame- 
-■--in Cypress, of fine appcannce 50, 9; Honey Lo- 
t, or Thorny Acacia 25, 10; Common Locuiit, 
RoUnia p!<eudacacia do. 11; Kenfurky Cofl'ee 
tree, or Bonduc, with spikes of purple flowers S71, 
13; Madeira Nut, or English Walnut do. IS; Round 
Black Walnut 25, 14; Butternut do. 15; White 
Walnut, or Shell Bark Hickory Nut do. 16; Pecan, 
orlllinois Nut 37J, 17; Tuliji tree. or While Wood, 
ftlately and very ornamental 50, 18; American Larch 
or llacmatae do. 19; American Plane, or Button- 
wood 35, 20; Lombardy PopUr do. -J I; Athenian 
do 22; Georgia do. or Cotlon tree do. 2.1; Ameri- 
can, or Miahing Aspin do. 24; American Bird Cher- 
ry do. 35; WetpinB Willow do 26; Uprisrht Green 
Willow do, 27; Vtllow. or Golden do. 38; European 
Linden or Lime 75 to 125, 39; Red twigged do. do. 
do. 30; American do. or Basswood 50 to 100, 31; 
Chinese ailaiithces, by some called ThIIow tree, or 
Tanner s Sumach 25 to 50, 32; Bhirk Birch 25, 33; 
Paper Birch da 34; Maple leaved Sweet Gum do. 
35; Sour Gum do. 36; Sassafras do. 37; WhiieAsh 
do. 38. 

Sixond Clan. 

Prickly Ash, Angelica, or Hercules's Club 25, 39; 
Ruropean Judas tree, covered with showy purple 
Rowers in the spring, before the leaves appear 37), 
40; American do. mmh hke the above do. 41 ; White 
Fringe tree, with flowers resembling cut paper 50, 
42; White flowerine Dogwood lb, 43; Labunium| 
admired for its chstera of Yellow flowers do. 44j 
Persimmon or American Medlar do. 45; Magnolia 
Glauca wilh very fmgrant flowers do, 46; Snowy 
.Medlar, or May Cherry, covered wilh White flow, 
ers in the spring do. 47j Purple flowering Aencia, 
with beautiful clusters of flowers do. 48; European 
mountain Ash, or Scoti-Ji Roan, with chi>>ters or 
Scarlet fruit, which remain several nionlhs 50, 49{ 
American Mountain Ash do. 50; Tooth Ache tree, 
or Thorny Ash 25, 51. 

Ommnental ^avbt. 

Dwarf white flowering Horse CheUitiil 37), 1 
Double flowering Almond 35, 2; Southern Wood 
121, 3; Barberry for preserving 2ri. 4; Brown flow- 
ering Calican thus do. 5; Amc-rican Huilenul, 6^,8^ 
American Strawberry tree, ur Burning Bush 25, 7; 
Snow Orop,or Silver Bell tree,with wreaths of beau- 
tiful pendant flowers 87), 8; Single White AMhi» 
"-«(*r •*.«! ^inT"" »"* H" i« in: p^uMe Pur- 
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pie do. 35, II; Double White Jo. du, 1^; Vnriega 
ted leaved do. do. IS; Changeable Hjdrangia cerj 
showy and ornanientBl SO, (.1; Hi. Jotiii's norl.vrilh 
showy yellow flowera 2S, IS; European small leaved 
Vellow Jatmine do. 16; Carolina large (towering 
Syrin^ do. 17; (Ciiropean Tragrant do. do. 18; Tre- 
foil Iree, Ptelia Triroliiila do. 19; Yellow flowering 
Bladder Senna, with while seed vessels ^5, SO; Red 
do. do. with Red do. do. ^1; Spice wood or Wild 
Alspice do. ii; Rose Acacia much admired do. S3; 
£nKlish Variegatetl Willow, with leaves oeally root- 
tleddo. S4; Parsley leaved Qder do. ifi; NinebarL 
Spirsa, do. 26; 'I'liree leaved Bladder Nut, with ils 
scpd ressels resembling bladders do. il ; Snowberry, 
ifitb clusters o( delicate snow white fruit in Aulumn 
very beaulirul 50, a8; White Lilac 25, i9; Purple 
do. U4.30; Pur|)1e Persian do do. 31; Snowball, 
or Guelder Rose «, 32; Common Privet or Prim 
lii.SS; Sweet Fern do. 34; Laveoderdo.SSi Worm- 
wood do. 36, 

Evergreeta — is cent*. 
Common Box, Tor edeing ISi cents per yard, ot 
4iJ each I; Silveralriped leaved do. S5 cents ^; Aoie. 
riran Holly do. 3; ijwedisb upright Juniper do. 4; 
Red Aniericen Cedar do 5; White Cedar 371, 6; 
Broad leaved Kalmia, or Laurel 25, 7; Narrow 
leavt-d do. veiT delicate Wl, 8; Everi;reen Thorn, 
with Scarlet fruit durini; Ihe Aulumn, Meipilui 
Pyracaulha io, 9; Balm uf Gilead, or Bulsum fir, 
much admired for ils beautiful growth and l'oiiii[>^ 
50 to 100, 10; White or Weymouth Pine, much 
admired do to do. ii; Hemlock Spruce 50, \i; Bjick 
Spruce SO to 100, 13; While Spruce 50. 14; Pitch, 
or Resin Pine J5, 15; Yellow Pine do. lli; ChiLCse 
Arbor Vita; 50, 17; American do. do. >8. 
Fine* and Crtepen. 
Pipe Vine or Birlhwort, with broad leaves and 
flowers, likeaDutchniun's pipe 25, I; ScailetTrum- 

B'A Creeper do 2; Staff Tree, or Climber du. d; 
lue flowering Virgin's Bower lii, 4; Travellers' 
Joy :;5, 5; Evergrefo Ivy do. G; While lloweriiiK 
Jessamine do. 7; Mullidora Rose 371,9; Sweet 
Briar 25,9. 

Honty Sueklet. 

Monthly Fragrant ^5, 10; Early Sweet Italian 

do, M; English Woodbine do. li; >carle I Monthly 

Trumpet do. 1.1; Variegated do. 14; Aajiangi 

Kools, per hundred 50 ccnls-^er thousapd S4,00. 

Peach trees grow and succeed prelly well, in a 
most any dry soil, but that which Ibey apiieur to di 
light in most is, a rich sandy loum: Ihej grow well 
however, and even luxuriantly in &ome of uur light 
and sanilr land (N.J.,) if constanlly liiled, and 
helped with a modemle portion ofioanurci and ihe 
kize and beauty, and especially the (lavour of the 
fruit, is seldom, if ever, exceeded in any other situ- 
ation; but to the successful cultivation of thii deli- 
cious Iruit, two very formidable evils have opposed 
lliemselvei; the worm, which attacks tbero in the 
root and a disease Cdlled the Yellow»>; the latter 
nuule great devastation some years ago, in tins 
stale, Penniytvania and New \ork; deflating the 
most skilful exertions to raise heallhy pruduclii 
peach orchards; but of late years, this malady, i 
well as Ihe worm; «eenis to have abated its deleti'i 
ous effects, Ibej- hove been in great measure ove 
come, by the vii^ilunce and good nianai;fnient of 
our farmers and cullivalors. The practice 
commnn among those »lio raise peaches for 
bet, is to plant trees of one auniiner's growtli from 
llie bud. at the distance of from 15 to -iU fee' 
der, and use Ihe ground so occupied, for 
Irucfc, tbat is to say. peas, beans, cucumbers und 
other vines, unlit the rooln of the peach trees so oc- 
cupy the ground, and the tops so shade the surface. 
as to nnswer the purpose of raising those vegelablr s 
M Jofflps: titey however continue to pluuj;b ttie 



ground and keep if oicllow, and their orchards gene- 
rally produce several, say 3,4 and in some instauccs, 
5 prime crops of peaches; which is considered as 
paying well for the trouble and cost; but when a 
jieacb or nectarine tree, will no longer produce per- 
lect fruit, whether it is declining under the conta- 
gion of the yellows, or the depredation of the worm, 
it is equiilly important that it should be immediately 
taken up, and root and branch consigned to the 
woodpile, for if suffered to remain, it will in the 
nature of things .become either the means uf difluung 
the poison of the disease, or a nursery for the 
seclL, that in their turns may deposit their eggs 
he new crops of the worm: I have not i 
any good purpose, to plant young peach 
he site from which old oues have recently 
been removed: the ground should be first well ma- 
nured, and time given for the roots of the old trees 
to rot, and Ihe soil to recover what it had expended 
[he growth of the former crop, before il will be 
likely (o satisfy the planter with a new orchard 
his profit. 

Cherriti. 
Cherry trees grow best in a rich loam, they will 
it thrive well in a. low wet situation; and like the 
apple and pear, require while young, the ground to 
be cultivated and occasionally manured; the common 
irellos have become subject for some years past, 
the Attacks of an insect, that slings the branches 
nnd deposits its Ci^gs, which soon hatching, prey 
upon the sap or lender hark, and occasions the 
growth of excrescences, which bring on decay, and 
in a few years destroy the tree. I have not heard 
of any experiment jet made, that sieiiis likely 
stop its depredations, and thereby prevent the loss 
of this choice and useful fruit; nor can 1 see a 
thin^ so likely to effect the putpose, ss carelully 
the trees several ,tiiiies during Ihe aumn 
nd cut off all the twigs thus aU'ected with tli 
insect, and burn them; by this means Ihe injury would 
he stopped, and the worms prevented Irom pass- 
ing iulu a slate, capable uf spreading tlie miachirf 
anotheryear; the plumstone inorello and Ihe JCngli 
morcllo, do not appear to be subject to the atlai:k 
of Ihis insect, and Ihe fruit is large, late and finely 
flavoured. 

This fruit, from the naked, and while young, ten- 
■r skin, is freijuenliy much injured by a snidll bug 
called theCurculio, which perlbrdles tbeakm of the 
fruit soon alter its fonuulion, and de|)osits its egg, 
and that in due time hatching, its product feeds up- 
on the tender pulp, and at length occasions a very 
Lirgc projiortiun ol its fruit t.< fall Iruni the tree, be- 
fore it arrives at muturity; it is a fact well establish- 
ed, ttut the fruit does nut sufltr so much in this nay, 
where the ground is cunstandy trodden, us in walkt 
and yards, es|>ecially in towns; in such situation! 
very fine crops of large fair fruit are produced; I 
have been told by a very respectable friend, that by 

Saving round a nectarine tree to the extent ut its 
ranches, hi> had obtained good cro]is of fair fruit 
fr. m it several yea i-s; by the same means, I have uo 
doubt plums and apricots mi gilt he iiiude torifien their 
fruit, where the grouud is sufticieotly rich; it is said 
ufthe L'urculio, that it rises from the ground and 
does its mischievous work in the night, and with the 
rising sun retires and secretes itaelf u|;aiu iii tli< 
earth; it is furnished with small wings, which ena- 
ble it to make short flights, hut seldom to go far at i 
lime; the hard surface by treading, or paving, pre- 
vents its finding shelter under the branches uf the 
tree, and consequently it has to seek elsewhere for 
a hiding place; thus very probably, the number of 
assailants are much lessened: but there is another 
point, at which these mischievous depredatORi migii 
be attacked, that ifould probably do much in secu- 
ring good crops of plums, &jc. in almost an^ situa 
tion where the tieci will grow freely, the fruit drops 



from the tree with the worm of the Curculio in it, 
'hich it feeds until il attains a stale ofmaturity 
capable of taking shelter in the earth, where il re- 
alm in some form or other until Ihe warmth of 
iriog brings it forth a Curcutio, and by the lime 
e fruit begins to form, it is prepared to begin Ihc 
wot^c of ils iinccslor; if then the imperfect fruit its 
fast as it fulls were picked up and destroyed, can 
there be any doubt that the number would be soon 
much reduced, and our crop^of plums, Gie. bemorv 
fair and plentiful; plum trees in some places, have 
been attacked in tne branches in the same manner 
the morello cherry trees, probably by the same 
lecl, but not to the same extent; the li-eatment re- 
commended in the one case would he likely to pre- 
iDt the injury in a great degree in the other. 

The soil best calculated for the growth of this ei' 
cellent vegelable, appears to be a light sandy loaiDi 
which should previously be made rich and mellow, 
eighteen or twenty inches deep: the ground thus 
prepared, trenches are to be dug twelve inches 
'ide, and the same depth with a space of two feet 
etween, upon which the earth from the trenchel 
should he placed: thus prepared, the plants should 
be placed in the trench one foot apart, one on 
one side of the trench, and the next on Ihe other 
alternately throughout, wilh their faces to the banki 
and Ihe roots spread lengthwiee of the trench, smd 
covered to the depth of two or three inches, with 
earth frum the aides of the hank; in which situation 
Ihe bed may remain the first summer, excepting 
that in Ihe operations of boring necessary to keep 
down the weeds, ■ portion of the earth may b« 
drawn into the trenches so as gradually to fill them 
up to a level wilh the surface; Ihe ensuing spring, 
the ground should be dug up, and covered lightly 
with coarse ha*, in order to keep it cool and pre* 
'ent the growth of weeds; the following spring, the 
litter should be carefully raked off, the ground dug 
or plouehed, uni covered again wilh hay; it will do 
lo cut for use the third spring, but whrn the season 
for culling is over, I would recommend the covering 
wilh hay to be repeated, and so again every sueceed- 
* ig year. 



KTraL&L SCOZrOBTS'. 



BOILING MILK. 

Mr. Siinkeh, March Si, I8!6. 

Sir, — Perhaps it is not so genprally known at 



it 



ought lo he. that the boiling of milk h 
away fur the cream lo rise, will completely divest 
it, nnd of course Ihe butter made therefrom, of the 
very unpleasant flavor arising from the tows having 
fed upon garlicky pastures — the boiling ought to be 
continued for at least half an hour — this dair^ Be> 
fit be one, I have learned from a female friend, 
las been in the habit of availing herself of it 
for some years pusl. 

Yours, tnilv, 

EDWARD TILGHMAN. 



A WHI.SPER TO A XKWLY MARRIED PAIR. 

(Continued from p. f.) 
A Wiiisrea to the Wife. 
If possible, let your husband suppose you think 
1 a fiBod husband, and it will be a strong stimu* 
lus to his being so. As long as he thinkK he pos- 
sesses Ihe character, he will take some pains to de- 
serve il: hut when he has once lust the name, he 
will be very apt lo abandon the reality altogether." 
I remember at one time being acijuainted with ^ 
lady who was married lo a very worthy man. At* 
tentivc to all her comforts and wishet, be wu just 
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what the world calls a very good husband; and yet 
his manner to his wife was cold and comfortless, 
and he was constantly giving her heart, though 
never her reason, cause to complain of him. But 
she was a woman of excellent sense, and never up- 
braided him. On the contrary, he had every cause 
for supposing she thought him the best husband in 
the world; and the consequence was, that instead 
of the jarring and discord which would have been 
inevitably produced had she been in the habit of 
finding fault with him/ their lives passed on in un- 
interrupted peace. 

I know not any attraction which renders a woman 
at all times so agreeable to her husband, as cheer- 
fulness or good-bumour. It possesses the powers 
ascribed to magic: it gives charms where charms 
are not; and imparts beauty to the plainest face. 
Men are naturally more thoughtful and more diffi- 
cult to amuse and please tban women. Full of 
cares and business, what a relaxation to a man is 
the cheerful countenance and pleasant voice of the 
gentle mistress of his home! On the contrary, a 
gloomy, dissatisfied manner is an antidote to anec- 
tion; and though a man may not seem to notice it, 
it is chilling and repulsive to his feelings, and he 
will be very apt to seek elsewhere for those smiles 
and that cheerfulness which he finds not in his own 
bouse. 

In the article of dress, study your husband's 
taste, and endeavour to wear what he thinks be- 
comes you best. The opinion of others on this 
subject is of very little consequence, if he approves. 

Make yourself as useful to him as you can, and 
let him see you employed as much of your time as 
possible in economical avocations. ' 

At dinner, endeavour to have his favourite dish 
dressed and served up in the manner he likes best 
III observing such trifles as these, believe me, gen- 
tle lady, you study your own comfort just as much 
as his. 

Perhaps your husband may occasionally bring 
home an unexpected guest to dinner. This is not 
at all times convenient But beware, gentle lady, 
beware of frowns. Your fare at dinner may be 
scanty, but make up for the deficiency by smiles 
and good humour, it is an old remark, ''cheer- 
fulness in the host is always the surest and most 
agreeable mode of welcome to the guest" Per- 
haps, too, unseasonable visitors may intrude, or 
some one not particularly welcome may come to 
spend a few days with you. Trifling as these cir- 
cumstances may be, they require a command of 
feeling and temper: but remember, as you journey 
on, inclination must be continually sacrificed; and 
recollect also, that the true spirit of hospitality lies, 
(as an old writer remarks,) not in giving great din- 
ners and sumptuous entertainments, but in receiv 
ing with kindness and cheerfulness those who come 
to you, and those who want vour assistance. 

£ndeavour to feel pleased with your husband's 
bachelor friends. It always vexes and disappoints 
a man when his wife finds fault with his favourites — 
the favourites and companions of his youth, and 
probably those to whom he is bound not only by 
the ties of friendship, but by the cords of gratitude. 

£ncoura{i:e in your husband a desire for reading 
out at night When the window curtains are drawn, 
the candles lighted, and you are all seated after tea, 
round the fire, how can his time be better employ- 
ed? You have your work to occupy you: he has 
nothing to do but to sit and to think; and perhaps 
to think too that this family scene is extremely stu- 
pid. Give interest to the monotonous hour, by plac- 
mg in his hand some entertaining but useful work 
The pleasure which you derive from it will encou- 
rage him to proceed; while remarks on the pages 
wul afford improving and animating topics for con- 
versation . 

Is he fond of music? When an appropriate mo- 
ment occurs, sit down with cheerfulness to your 



piano or harp; recollect the airs that are wont to 
please him most, and indulge him by playing those 
favourite tunes. Tell me, gentle lady, when was 
your time at this accomplishment so well devoted? 
AVliile he was your lover, with what readiness, and 
in your very best manner, would you touch the 
chords; and on every occasion what pains did you 
take to captivate! And now that he is become your 
husband, (methinks at this moment I see a blush 
mantling in your cheek,) now that he is your hus- 
band, has pleasing him become a matter of indif- 
ference to you? 

Particularly shun what the world calls in ridicule, 
"Curtain lectures." When you both enter your 
room at night, and shu' to your door, endeavour to 
shut out at the same moment all discord and con- 
tention, and look on your chamber as a retreat from 
the vexations of the world, a shelter sacred to peace 
and afiection. 

I cannot say I much approve of man and wife at 
all times opening each other ^s letters. There is 
more, I think, of vulgar familiarity in this than of 
delicacy or confidence. Besides a sealed letter is 
sacred; and every one likes to have the first read 
ing of their own letters. 

Perhaps your husband may be fond of absenting 
himself from home, and giving to others that soci- 
ety which you have a right to expect: clubs, taverns, 
&c. &c. mav be his favourite resort. In this case, 
it may perhaps be necessary to have recourse to 
mild reasoning; — but never — I aeain repeat — never 
to clamorous dispute. And the fonder ne seems of 
quitting his home, the greater should be vour efbrt 
to make yourself and your fireside agreeable to him. 
This may appear a difficult task; but I recommend 
nothing that I have not myself seen successfully 
practised. I once knew a lady who particularly 
studied her husband's character and disposition; 
and I have seen her, when he appeared sullen, fret 
ful, and inclined to go out, invite a friend, or per- 
haps a few friends, to spend the evening, prepare 
for him at dinner the dish she knew he liked best, 
and thus, by her kind, cheerful manner, make him 
forget the peevishness which had taken possession 
of him. BeUeve it from me, and Jet it take deep 
root, gentle lady, in your mind, that a good-hu- 
moured deportment, a comfortable fireside, and a 
smiling countenance, will do more towards keeping 
your husband at home than a week's logic on the 
subject 

Is he fond of fishing, fowling, &c.? When those 
amusements do not interfere with business or mat- 
ters of consequence, what harm can result from 
them? Strive then to enter into his feelings with re- 
gard to the pleasure which they seem to afibrd him, 
and endeavour to feel interested in his harmless ac- 
counts and chat respecting them. Let his favourite 
doe be your favourite also; and do not with a surly 
look as I have seen some wives put on, say in his 
hearing, " That Cato, or Rover, or Ranger, is the 
most troublesome dog and the greatest pest in the 
world." 

If the day he goes out on these rural expeditions 
be cold or wet, do not omit having his shirt and 
stockings aired for him at the fireside. Such little 
attentions never fail to please; and it is well worth 
your while to obtain good -humour by such easy 
efforts. 

Should he be obliged to go to some distant place 
or foreign land, at once and without indecision, if 
circumstances render it at all practicable, let your 
determination be made in the beautiful and expres- 
sive language of Scripture: "Entreat me not to 
leave thee, nor to return from following after thee: 
for whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God. Where thou diest 
will I die, and there will I be buried; the Lord do 
80 to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee anihme." (Rvih I 16, 17.) If his lot be com- 



fortless, why not lessen those discomforts by your 
societv? and if pleasure and gaiety await him, why 
leave him exposed to the temptations which pleasure 
and gaietv produce? A woman never appears in lo 
respectable a hght, never to so much advantage^ as 
when under the protection of her husband. 

Even occasional separations between man and 
wife I am no friend to, when they can be avoided. 
It is not to your advantage, believe me, gentle lady, 
to let him see how well he can do without you. You 
may probably say, "Absence is at times unavoida* 
ble." Granted: I only contend such intervals of ab- 
sence should be short, and occur as seldom as possi- 
ble. 

Perhaps it may be your luckless lot to be united 
to an unkind husband — a man who cares not whe- 
ther he pleases or displeases, whether you are hap- 
py or unhappy. If this be the case, hard is your 
fate, gentle lady, very hard! But the die is cast; and 
you must carefully remember that no neglect of 
duty on his part can give a legitimate sanction to a 
failure of duty on yours. The sacredness of those 
ties which bind you as a wife remain equall v strong 
and heavy whatever be the conduct of your husband; 
and galling as the chain may be, you must only en- 
deavour for resignation to bear it, till the Almighty, 
by lightening it, pleases to crown your gentleness 
and efforts with success. 

When at tlie Throne of Grace, (I address you as 
a religious woman,) be fervent and persevering in 
your prayers for your husband; and by your exam- 
ple endeavour to allure him to that heaven towards 
whkh vou are yourself aspiring: that, if your hus- 
band obey not the word, as the sacred writer says, h$ 
may, vnthout the word, be won by the conversation 
(or conduct) of the wife. 

Your husband perhaps may be addicted to gam- 
bling, horse-racing, drinking, &c. These are seri- 
ous circumstances; and mild remonstrance must be 
occasionally used to oppose them; but do not let 
your argument rise to loud or clamorous disputing. 
Manage your opponent like a skilful general, and 
constantly watching the appropriate moment for re- 
treat. To convince without irritating, is one of the 
most difficult as well as most desirable points of ar- 
gument Perhaps this may not be in your powen 
at all events, make the attempt; first praying to God 
for direction, and then leaving to him the result 

Or, gentle lady, you may perhaps be united to a 
man of a nriost uncongenial mind, who, though a veiy 
good sort of husband, differs from you in every sen- 
timent What of this? You must only make ti^e 
best of it Look around. Numbers have the same, 
and infinitely worse complaints to make; and, truly, 
when we consider what real misery there is in th6 
world, it seems the height of foll^ fastidiously and 
foolishly to refine away our happiness, by allowing 
such worthless trifles to interfere with our comfort 

There are very few husbands so bad as to be des- 
titute of good qualities, and probably very decided 
ones. Let the wife search out and accustom herself 
to dwell on those good quahties, and let her treat 
her own errors, not her husbaud's, with severitv. I 
have seldom known a dispute between man and wife 
in which faults on both sides were not conspicuous: 
and really it is no wonder, for we are so quick sight 
ed to the imperfections of others, so blind and leni- 
ent to our own, that in cases of discord and conten- 
tion, we throw all the blame on the opposite party, 
and never think of accusing ourselves. In general, 
at least, this is the case. 

I was lately acquainted with a lady, whose man- 
ner to her husband often attracted my admiration. 
Without appearing to do so, she would contrive to 
lead to those subjects in which he appeared to most 
advantage. Whenever he spoke, she seemed to 
listen as if what he was saying was worth attending 
to. And if at any time she differed from him in 
opinion, it «vas done so gently as scarcely to be per- 
ceived even by himself. She was quite as well in- 
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fbmwd fperhapa more m) and u Mniible as liim-l 



s oM,* wheo h« beat Mr. Fortescue'i Gower, S 
wifS appeared to tlitDk liim sii-lyean old; Mr. Caitle's Chance, aix yean old; Mr. 
perior in cTerj point On all occaiiona she would J«Dnin^'s Social, do ; and Mr. Quick's Plume, do.; 
nferto him, Racing his opinion, and appearing; to sU or which nere distanced the second heat Bet- 
leceive iDrormation at the verj moment pcrliap^ I ting, at starting, 4 to I on Eclipae. He wai rode by 
ihe waiherselfimparling it The consequence wa?, ,lohn Whiting; and the heat was decided in the or- 
'--■■' — ■ -i (ler hereiet doaa. When the horses were about to 
E stnrt for the second heat, captain O'Kelly , who had 



1 prompt I 

hare been in recovering pleasing habita, and ao 
much attached I feel to my a " " 



there never was a happier couple, and I ani cprl»iri 
be thought her the most superior woman ' ''~~ 
woiid. 

1 repeat, it is amazing how tnfles— the most in- 
significant trifl-»— even a word, even a look — yea 
truly, a look, a glance — completely possess the pow 
er, a( times, of either pleasing or displeasing, l.e 
this sink deep in your mind: remember, thdt to en 
deavour to keep your husband in constant good-liu 
mour isoneof tbe first duties of a wife. 
{To be conlinucd.) 



■ro&Tzxra ouo. 



witnessed the powers of Eclipse, that he would not 
be "pulled," andthat the Jockey meant to Uthmgo, 
betted that he would undertake to *'place the hor- 
t>." Done and done being done, he declared 
Eclipse first, the rest no where;" and tiiey 
iitltmced! 

i. At Ascot-Heath, Alay 39, same year, a Plate 
ofUO; 4 years old 9st 5 I b ; S years old Qst 3 lb. 
two mile heats; when Mr. Wild man's Eclipse bea 
Mr. Feltyplace's Crime dc Barbe, both 5 years old, 
a.t two heats, easy. 

3. At Winchester, June 1 3 jame year, "the Kind's 
100 gs. for G years old horses, &c. 13st; four mile 
heats." Here Ellipse beat Mr. Turner's Slouch, 
the Duke of Granon's Chigeer, Mr. Golfs Juba, 
Mr. O'Kelly's Caliban, and Mr. Bailey's Clanvil, at 
two heats. Betting 5 to 4 againxt Eclip.se, he then 
being onlv 5 years old, all his compelitora one year 
older. Horses for his Majesty's Plates, of whatever 
PEDIGREE AND PERFORMANCES OF age, tten carried 12st ' 

„„, ipap 4. Two days IhereaQer he walked over the course 

ILUi-iraiL. u^^ j^^ j.^ pyj^_ jil ,jjg ^^^ pj^^ 

TTiis celebrated racer was bred by His Royal 5_ At Winchester, June 15, same vear, he walk- 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland. Mar^kc was »] over the course for 150, four mile heati, not any 
sire of him, which horse was abo His Royal High- Idaring enough to start against him. The above art 
Bess's property. Warekeivasasonof Lord l'j(mope's'l,is performances the first year of running. 
Squirt, and Stiuirt of Barllett'sChiIder8;Mr. RubiLi-| e. At Salisbury, June 28, "the King's 100 gs.' 
son's Snake mare was the <lam of Marske; ber d»m|was run for by 6 year olds; weight, l9sL; and won 
Grey Wilkes, sister to Clumsy. SpilelU ilbo diitii|by Mr. Wildman's cb. h. Eclipse, 5 years old, walk 
of Eclipse) was got by Lord ChatBHOrths Hcgulus.jng o,er the course. " - -" ■■ 

The Godolphin Arabian wna sire of Reguks, S[)i | jjv bt « 

lelU's dam (Mother Western) was got bySmilb's] 

Son of Snake. Sir Robert Eden bred Spilcitta.and 
HU Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland pur- 
chased her of Sir Robert, and, in 1764, (Ibe yeai 
in which happened the most remarkable eciipae of| 
n record, and, indeed, "• '' 



[^nnalt of Sporliitg, 



DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 

Willinrntlm-g, Marth 13, 1936. 
TiT.kK Sib, — I observe in your last number of the 

„> uu ■^•..••-, — ■», . . — f-jaltd (he Farmer, that information is wanted on the cause and 

day on which it occurred, viz. the 1st uf April,) ^»>l- cure oftlie distemper in dogs; I know nothing of the 
ktta dropped a horse-foal, which, at one year old, cause; 1 have a dog that I have cured, he had the 
was east, with others of his Royal Uighneai's siud,| distemper very bad. 1 send ycf. below, the mode I 
and sold to that celebrated sportsman, Mr. Wild- 'practised with him. If you Ihinli It worth publishing 
men, a Smithficld salesman, at a low price, who|you are at hberty to do so. 

gave him the name of Eclipse, from the circumstance j First give in some gravy, nine grains of Ipeca 
rf his birlh happening as aforesaid. jcuanha, in three days after give three grains ofca 

Various sums have been mentioned as the pnce < tomel and five of jaldp, in three days after repeat 
paid by Mr. Wildman for the colt, some quoting it . this dose, and in (en days repeat (he dose of calomel 
at SO guineas, whilst one lately mentions 75 guineas; ' and jalap, 
hut die most authentic, i. e. that derived from the Respectfully, yours. 



It veracious authority, is, that be was bought for 
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f45.,- „ . 

1-U:hpse was brought up in the neighbourhood of-^'^ 
Epsom, in a hardy manner, i. e, not iiampci':d so 

nmcb as thorough-bred horses generally are, and ts, 

thereby supposed to have contracted an affection of; 

the chest, his lungs being the first of the vital func-' __ 

tions which gave way in his old age, if thcdefectj .jQ^E^trjct of a letter from Gen. Lafatitte 

were not occasionally perecplible before. I j y skinner. Editor of the American F 

The principal cause of his hemg sold was that of; BaHjmorc.j 
having the appearance of a very ordinarjr colt, hut] „j^ Cr«j^t, Jin. 10, 1SJ6. 

possrssinj those corresponding P^i"'f "lli^''^""'^! ..[t is not an easy task for me to submit to th, 
lute the m.mitably good racer, an "W"""™, ^ <=^«"-|„ide material sciMration which now e«i»U betweei 
formation which ordinary judges could not discover, , « ^ . 



'.at 



B quite strange to think (his winter will mu with- 
out meeting any of you, either at Baltimore OT 
Washington, I am eagerly waiting for the p^wr* 
and letteiB from my friends, and beg when yoa 

rite to remember that at a distance minute parti' 

liars are very welcome. 

The affectionate reception I have met from Ihs 
people on my journey and on my arrival to this 
part of the coontry, and the family and friendly en- 
joyments that awaited me, have been aadly trou- 
bled by the illness of one of my ^nd-daughters, 
who, contrary to all expectation, is happily reco- 
vered, I have passed,hitberto,most of mv timeatLa 
Grange; but am n&w going for two or three months 
to town, saving some excursions to my farm. 1 
must give you an account of the stock you so very 
kindly assisted in forwarding and increasing. One 
of Mr. Patterson's Coke Devons, the elder bidl, died 
on the passage; the three others have recovered 
from the fatigue and are now in fine order,* The 
giant wild turkey we have admired together, died 
also at sea; his brother, and another from General 
Cocke, of Virginia, arrived safe; two small Vini- 
nia bens never could retrieve the imuries of (he 
sea, but the miles are very hearty. Your two hogs 
have well supported the voyage, and are better 
shapeil than any I have seen, although I have chan- 
ced to obtain the best of an importation from Eng- ' 
land. The Virginia plough you have been pleased 
to forward, hss been presented for examination to 
the Central Society at Paris, I expect their report 
I am anxiously lookingfor the arrival of two models 
kindly promised; the one a steam machine, after . 
that of Mr. Robert Smith — the other a threshing 
machine; this is sent by Gov, Sprigg, the steam one 
by Mr. Morris.t 

Should they be ready to reach New York by the 
first April, capt Macey who sails on the 5lh, and 
comes himself to Paris, will take charge of them. 
Permit me to entreat your kindness for two other 
articles; I much wish to introduce at La Grange, Ike 
pretty American partridge, so called in (he south, 
and quail, in the north, and the terrapin, about 
whose management I would need an instruction. — 
Capt, Macey would take care ofthem, and if the kind 
friend, Joseph Townsend, who had found the mam- 

lolh Turkey, persist in his good intention to send 

ime more, or you could get some of the tame breed, 
second or third generation, at the good Postmasters 
at York, Pa. capt Macey might be entrusted with 

I have on my farm a fine shepherd's do^, and can 
id a proper slut for him; but the more I inquire 
id sec about those dogs, so very sagacious and 
useful here, the more I find that their principal me- 
rit is lost when they have not to execute the orders 
of a shepherd in the marshalling of a tlock. 

No letter from you, my dear sir; no number of 
the American Fanner has been received, although 
1 hoped it might come by the last packet. Charles 
Lasfeyrie, went to Italy immediately after my arri- 
val; he is daily expected in Paris. 

Although 1 had more to say of Agricultural con- 
cerns than European politics, nauseous as their di. 
plomacy, cannot full to be to our American taste; 
I will tell you in a few words." 



-s nuy be said to 



u njovcd b, Ih. forejo.nj „omp.,i«>ri !.-„„ny ,rtb ThemV .ad the ,.gr t to, the I... of 

owner, he was superior to any of his predecessors, j . , . i.- ,. l 

nwn. (who vrna as good a judge as ever existed,) on ^^^^ ^^^ running yearling, ?, and * years oW bi-in^ t Instead nf a model, Mr, J, B. Morris sent him a 

Wedoeaday, May i, lTd9, started him for the No- i|,j„piouj lo the aniioas' future powers, both as to .uii-l complete nnd »ery elegant steam ap;,aratus, for 'Uam- 
bfemen'a and Gentlemea's Plate of 150, at Epsom,|n!ng and procreatiuo, and dieref^rc extremely iinp'>rili''- 1 m^ fivHl for SO head of stock, >vilh ever; thiog prepared 
bt bMMt that nevBr won ISO, matches excepted;! in j natioual point of view, hu-vcvsrpruliiunld-.r.niiiis-lfor . ,inic<iiate use. [l must have ci ' 
wei^ for «(e; four mile betta. Ue wa* now five \ terin^ to the unpaiient vanity of iDe persoaa coDCirned. ' doliars. 



everal hundred 
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MaRTLAKO AGRTCm.TITBiL SoCIEIY. 

O-At a special meeting of the Board, held at Gen. 
Ridglej's, on Wednesdaf, 1st February— present, 
C. Ridgley, of H. — chairman. 

R. Caton, J. B. Morria.D. Williamson, Jr. J. Hol- 
lingsworth, J. Carroll, Jr N. Boslej— trustees. 

A memorial to the Legislature, praying a grant of 
monej in aid of the funds of the Society, signed by 
the chairman and secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees, on the blastern Shore, accompanied bv aletter 
from Mr. Hammond (chairman,) urging the I 
of the Western Shore to join in its support, 
submitted and read — when on motion, it wf 
solved, that (his Board accord with the Trustees of 
the Eastern Shore in the sentiments of their 
rial to the I.egislalure of Mryland, and wi 
with Ihem in its support, and that the chairman and 
secretary of Ibe trustees, be authorised to sign the 
same in behalf of Ibis Board, and cause the sameb 
be forwarded forthwith lo the clieirman of the Agri 
cultural Committee, in the House of Uclcgates. 

At a reeular meeting of the Board, held on Thurs- 
day, 33d March, at F.ulaw, at B. W. Hall's, Esq's.- 
J resent, B. W. Hall, chairman, pro tern. J. Carroll, 
r, D. Williamson, Jr., trustees, J. Howard, aecre- 
taiy. 

On motion resolred, that the president, trea- 
surer, secretaries and trustees, do forthwith com- 
mence their collections, and that each of them be 
required to pay to the treasurer, at least the sum of 
(JSO, at or before the next meeting of the trustees, 
and that the secretary he required to communicate 
this resolution to each of the above gentlemen. 

Resolved, that B. W. Hall, J. B. Morris, and 
James Cox, be appointed to procure the plate ne- 
cessary for the next exhibition. 

Resolved, that Jacob Hollings worth, James Car- 
roll, Jr. and D. Willianison, Jr. be appointed to pre- 
pare a hst of Judges for the oeit cattle show, and 
that thej report the same to the next meeting of the 
trustees. 

Adjourned to meet at the residence of Jacob Hoi- 
lingswortb, on Elk Ridge, on Thursday, the lath 

Yccci Glokios*.— A specimen of this 
plant is now in full bloom in a garden near ' 
ter, it has about 700 beautiful blossoms. 



SINCLAIR &. MOURE, 

Have just received Iheir spring imporlatian of Gar- 
den and Field Seeds, m line order, from London, per 
I Bolvidera — amongwliich are Cabbage aeads assort- 
RutabugB and other kinds of Turnip seeds; short- 
topped Scarlet, and a general assortment of Kadisb 
seeds; Peas, assorted; II road Windsor; Green Genoa. 
and Earlj Mazagan Beans; Cucumber; F,^ Plant; Lot- 
■ ce, EndlTo. and Flm>er seeds, aasorlod, fee. ic. 

HeU SmJi.— Luzerne, Sainfoin, pErennial Ray Grass, 
Fox-tail, While Cloier, Spring and Winter Tarej, 

in Store— Orchard and Herds' Grusa, Sapling and 
common Clover, Spring Barlej, and Cotton Seed, re- 
commended Bss jited to Vir|;iniaBndMar}lBi]d,Ly F. U. 
Smith, liasLerii Shore of Virjiidia. 

JVuil Trrti — Among which ara Peach and Pear trees 
of the late impnrtalion from Prance (o New Vork. 

Also, a general assortment of Impiemcnti of llus- 

P S. Catalogues of trees and garden seeds will be 
furnished gratis. ^d mo. dl. 
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BEGF, Baltimor* 
BACUN, and Ht 
BEGS- WAX, Am 
COFFEE, Java, . 
Hav 



COTTON, Louisii 

Georgia Upland, . 
COTTON YARN.No. 10, - 
advance of I cent - 
^h number to No. IS. 
CAHULES, Mould, . . 



SAXONY MERINO, AND MERINO RAMS. 

The subsrriber. will offer at puhlick sale, lu the il 
Id^ of Halmesburg, ten miles from Philadelphia, <i 
Ibe New York turnpike, on the Isl May next, his sui 
plus Stock ol' Saxony Merino, and Merino Ruuis — coi 
sisting of iS of the tormer, of one and two years oli 
being the produce of his imported Saxon; rams and h 
original Menno stock, inferior to none in the United 
Slates; and 2S of the latter, of three to five years — ell 
Buperiot.woolled she p. Also, a few Ewes with lambs. 

WM. J. MILLER. 



DAVIS' IMPROVED PLOUGHS. 

The subscriber, woiild inrorm the public liiat hi 
iw on hand, an aBsortuieulof Gideon Oavii,' lura 

Ploughs, which he will warrant to be equal to i 
irpass any other plough in use for making good work,' 

Tor easy draft, and cheap repairs — Ibe lolloiving sizes 



a,&.c. - 



CHEESE, 

HEATHERS, Live, 
flSH, Herrings.Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Roucb,. 
FLOUB. Suparfii 









Susqueban 

FLAX, 

GL'MPOWDER, Balli. . 
GR4iN, Indian Corn, . 

Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawier, . 



Red, . 
1. White Flint, . 



Rye, 

Cloter Seed, Bed . . 
Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 
Orchard Crass Seed, 
Mangel Wnrlzcl Seed, 
Timothy Seed, . 
Oats, . 



1£ ir 



in hand, tu nil: 



ree or a lai^e two 
IOiocbca!.tsbD 
o horse pluugii. 



'ith and without coulters, a large 

with and without coulters, a small 
lurse plough, 
ibares with and without coullers, a large 



HEMP, B'lJsia, clean, . 
Cotinlrj .... 

HOPS 

HOGS' LARD 

LEATHER, Seal, hesl, 
M0L.1SSE8, sugar-house g 



ought top shares, with and wii 
! horse plough, or for two ponie; 
and cast shares ivtth and without 
)e plough, Bomelimes used with two 



The Ga*PK. — No effort made in the U. States 
raise ur improve the grape, has been more succei 
ful than that of Thomas M'Call, Esq. of Laurens 
county. His wine from the native grape ts superior 
to any the writer of this article ever drank, except- 
ing; the very first quality of forcii;n nine, which could 
ni'tb any propriety be brought into comparison 
it.--MiUidgevilU, Pa. 

[We have received a bottle of Mr. M'CaH's wine; 
the quality is indeed, excellent, and proves that the 

Brocess of wine making is well understood by him. 
ut what we value far more b, an essay by the 
>ame gentleman, on the culture of the vine and the 
■nanufacture of wine; which we shall carefully pre- 
lerve until the first opportunity presents of spreading 
t before the numerous readers of this journal — in 
*bich more has already bee - 'l-'i ■■'""' •" encourage 
he growtii ofthatfruit an' -...■ -^tion " - 



coulters, a large 

inch Baraha 

coulters, a one 1 

smali ponies or 

Will have, in a tew weeks, 9 inch with Barshares for 
rocky ground — Also, in a few week?., in scBson for uulti- 
valing tobacco, 7 incli ploughs, which size is much admi- 
red for thai use, and tor seeding grain. 

Also, on band, Ryland Itodcs' much admired Hillside 
Plough, and is likewise agent for the said Rodes. 

Likewise Cultivators on an improved plan, and a very 
superior Com Shelter. 

His Cylindrical Straw Cutlers and Brown's Vertical 
Spinner for spinnizig wool, &c. kept on hand ready to 
order as usual. 

Also made to ordcr,Gideon Davis' substratum Plough, 
and his various kinds of Shovel Ploughs, the lallcr much 
valued at the south for cultivating Cotton, particularly 
the oval and square Shovels. 

All orders or communications by mail (post paid) will 
bo punctually attended to. . 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 30 Prall street, between Hanover and Charles street, 
Baltimore. 
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1, Wliil 



Huv 



I. 1st 



ME.\L, Cor 
NAILS, 8 ■ 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, I 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL. Whale, common, . 

PORK, Baltimore Mess, 

PLASTER, cargo price, 

RICE fresh 

SOAP, Baltinore White, 
ind yellow, 
WHISKEY, Isl proof, . 
PEArHBRANDy,4lhpr '- 
APPl E BKANDV, T 
SUGARS, HavaoaWhiie. 



. ft SO 
I JO I 



Lo'. .sit . 

SPICES,' (Cloves, . . 

Ginger, Ground, . 

Vepper, 

SALT, St. Ubes, . . 

Liverpool Blown 

SHOT, Bait, all sizei 

WINES, Madeira. L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Claret,' 

Port, firstquality. . . „ 

WOOL. Merino, full bl'd I 

do. crossed, . . 

Comsion, Country, . 

Skinneni' or Pulled, . 



-inled every Friday, i 
jKINNEB, Editor, b, ... 

?*ut and Market atreeU, where every deseriptioB of 
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AOKZCITLTUaS. 



SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA— APPLICABLE 
TO RURAL ECONOMY. 
(Conlinucd Trom p. 10.) 
Sop of Plaatt. 
Plants receiTc their nourishment by abRorplion 
of their root*, ajid inhalalioa uf llieir rearcs. The 
Btmoiphere abounds with food Tor lepetables, and 
by the law* of chemical nffinilj. each plant allrocls 
and retains from this great storc-houae of nature. 
»ucb qualities, Dod in sucb proporlions, a» ai 
cessarj.with the aid of the absorbent vessels of the 
toot, to deTclope and mature the properties wbith 
Rspectifetj characteriiM species and Tarielies.— 
Thus, the pepper, the peach, the onion, aiid the 
melon, growing in the same soil, end inhaling the 
unie atmosphere, are endowed by tlie wonderful 
economy of naturr, wilb the singular property of 
usimiUtinK Ibeir peculiar food. It is ascertained, 
that the elements of all vegetables are very similar, 
and few in number; and that those most essential 
are carbon, (tharroal,) oiygen, (a consLtuent of 
the atmosphere and of water.) and hydrogen, (thi- 
Other constituent of water. Nitrogen (another con- 
ttituent of the atmosphere,) esists in some plant* 
It is found in the giutin of wheal, and in all ani- 
mals. It is the difierrnt combination of these ele- 
mrnls. and of some few others in mi.mle propor- 
tions, that make up all the varieties in the vegeta- 
ble Linedom. To return to our subject The 
vezetabte and animal matter in Ihe soil, deeompos- 
ed or dLssolied, and held in solution by water, is 
absorbed by the roots, where it immediately under 

Snes a partial elaboration, or change, as may be 
emonstrated, in winter or sjiring, by the sap of 
the maple, walnut and biich, which differ esaenbal 
ly friim the moisture of the soil. In Ihia stale it ii 
uUed MSI. Many ul*aa> '«'<">« ftJoti iJh-"-mJ) it- 
•jrideiroW Md bMk of lUe trunk, particuL.rly ar 

The sap is reeeived at the root into longitudinal 
vessels, «hich convey it to the alburnum, or wh,Ij 
is urmed sap wood, between th . heart and U.1I 
bark, through wbicti it parses to the leaves, llowtr: 
and fruit It here undergoes a further elaboraton. 
Moisture, and matter analogous to the eicrenent 
of animals, is thrown off by transpiralion or pffSF'i- 
ralion; and carbonic acid gas and oxygen abs.racl- 
«d from the atmosphere. Its colour and consytenct 
ftre changed. The transpirdtion of the Iwves of 

■ plants has been particularly illLiatrated bytbeev 
perimenU of Dr, Stales, who found that a mnfloH 
er, three and a half feet high, transpwed n twelve 
hours, one pound fourteen ounces The «me phL- 
losopher also ascert.,incd that the for* of tlic 
ucending sap in a vine, which be subjc.ted to ex 
peritnent, was equivalent to a column tf water ol 
more than forty-three feet This theory of tin- 
ascent of the sap has been well deramslrated bj 
Knight. He prepareii some annual ihoots of tlie 
app^ and horse chestnut, by means -f circular in- 
cisions, so as to leave detached riofP of bark wilh 
insulated leaves remaining on the <em. He tht;ii 
placed them in coloured infusions -blained by m.i 
cerating the skins of very black iwpes in waltr, 
and, on observing the transverse stftion at the erni 
of the experiment, it was found hai the in fusion 
had ascended by the wood beyondbis Incisions, ami 
also into the insulated leaves, butbad not colouri-il 
tiie pith nor bark, nor the sap ictween the baik 
and wood. His neit object was o trace the vessi !■ , 
by which it is cooveytd into tb leaf. The apf>l' 1 

• wkI hone cbestnot were still hs subjects of eip<.- 1 
lUMMit. In tlM former, the leaes are attached \-j 
dw riant by three itrong fibre, or rather bundles 
«rtabB^ OBoin tbfl middle a' the leaf itock. and, 

No. 3.— VOL. 8. 



ch side. In the latter, they are all ached 
by means of several such bundles. Now the co- 
loured fluid was found in-each case to have passed 
through the centre of the several bundles, and 
through the centre only, tinging the tubes almost 
the whole length of the leaf-stock. In tracing 
their direction from the leaf-stock upwards, they 
were found to extend to Ihe extremity of Ihe leaves; 
and in tracing their direction from the leaf-slock 
downwards, they were found to penetrate Ihe bark 
and alburnum, the tubes of which they join, de- 
scending obliquely liH they reach the pith, which 
they surround. The experiment was now trans- 
ferred to Ihe flower-staw, and fruit-stalk, which 
was done by placing branches of the apple, pear 
and vine, furnished with flowers nol yet expanded, 
in a decoction of logwood. The central vessels 
were rendered appurent as in the learstock. When 
the fruit of Ihe two former was completely formed, 
the exficriment was made upon the fruit-stalk, in 
which toe central vessels were delected as before; 
but Ihe colouring mailer was found to have pene- 
trated intb-the fruit also, diverging round the core, 
approaching again in the eye of the fruit, and ter- 
minating at last in tlie stamens. 

When Ihe sup has reached the leaves, and un- 
dergone the change we have noticed, it is called 
the proper juUt, or eambivm. It then descends 
through Ihe bark, or chiefly between the bark and 
alburnum, to the extremity of the roots. This was 
regarded by Malpigbi, as being to the plant what 
Ihe blood is to the animal body — the immediate 

trincipic of nourishment, and grand support of life. 
1 its passage down, it forms Ihe annual circle of 
sap wood, and the growth of the tree is in propor- 
tion to its supply, it is the eaiabivni which insi- 
nuates between the bark and wood, and causes 
them to separate freely. It is lo this that the bud, 
in the process of inoculating, unites, and Ihe re- 
moval of which renders the operation fruitless. It 
is this which, if the hark is peeled from an apple 

■are in miilaummer, protects the trunk, and is con- 

I verted into a new cortical layer. It is thi* which is 
wFii to project from the edges of a wound, or par- 
tial decortication, in Ihe form of wood and bark. 
By taking a ring of bark from the branch of a tree, 
or drawing a wire tight round it, which are often 
dune to induce a disposition to bear fruit, it will be 
found, that the growth will be increased above, but 
will be little or nothing below Ihe hgature, in coi 
sequence of the projirr jutee being stopped in i 
descent; and if the branch is divested of its leave 
it will die, because the leaves are necessary to eli 
borate or prepare the food. In autumn, nature 
forms a reservoir of sap, or vegetable blood, (says 
Knight,) in the alburnum of deciduous trees, as il 
evidently does in the bulb of Ihe hyacinth and 
onion, and in the tuber of the potato; which sai 
employs in the production of the leaves and bl 

^sorns of Ihe succeeding season. 

I The came of the ascent of sap is still a matter of 
disputation among philologists. Grew ascribes it 
to Its volatile nature and magnetic tendency. Mal- 
pigfai to the contraction and dilation of the air con- 
laiiied in the air vessels. Duhamel to the agem^ 
of heat SausBure to a species of irritability Inhe- 

irenl in the sap vessels, and dependant upon vegeta- 
ble hfe. And Knight to the contraction and dila- 
tion of the silver grain, assisted by heat and humi- 

,dity expanding or condensing the Quids. The cause 
of Ihe descent of the proper juice, is equally unde- 
cided. The greatest stress is laid ujion gravitation. 
But this is pretended lo ||e disproved by the exam- 
ple of the weeping willow, &c. 



AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

! Tie want of a due appreciation of chemistry 
jagncultiire i« not to be wondered at, when il 
leonudered that it* application to thla branch of in- 



dustry is of but recent origin. In so lilUe estima- 
tion was cbemistrr held in Evelyn's lirae, thai he 
ranksil with astrology, and considers it synonymou< 
with alchemy (Tlsrro. p. 4.) The first allempt lo 
treat of soils chemically, was made by Kirwan about 
1780, Ihe next by Lord Uundonald. in I7!)5, and 
then followed Dr. Darwin's Philolopain 1900. and 
lastly. Sir H. Davv's lectures on agricultural che- 
mistry In tS09. Loudon, p. '165. The term chemis- 
try, is repulsive to Ihe ears of most farmers, who 
consider its principles above their comprehension, 
and foreign to their business. The reverse of this 
is the case. — its principles are interwoven withe vefy 
operation of the farm, and a knowledge of man^ of 
its useful elements in husband^ may be arifuired 
by an intclligeni man in the leisure hours which he 
can command. Wo scout the empiric or quack, 
who, witiiout a scienlific knowlcdun of the human' 
system,Bndof materia medica, endangers life by the 
almost indiscriminite prescription of one or two 
ipecific potions. The processes of husbandry B«e 
IS much influenced by fixed laws, as Ihose of th* 
healing art. Chemistry leaches Ihese laws. ]1 ena- 
bles us lo manage our operations ivilh a degree of 
certainty and prom unattainable by the niere lalioor. 
And as science is best learned when combined wilh 
practice, Ihe farmer, above all others, has the ad- 
vantage of applj'ing and illustrating its usefulness in 
bis daily labours. Within Ihe last forlyyears, che- 
listry has imparted incalculable advantages lo the 
lanufacturing arts of Europe. It has probably 
benefitted Ihcm, iu Ihe economy of labour and ma- 
leriab, and the perfection of their products, more 
Iban fifty per cent It will be no less useful to agri' 
culture. But, as before observed, a^riculturBl che- 
in its diwn. There is no country better 
adapted for its nurture than Ihe United States; none 
better filled lo develope its attainments and useful- 
ness. Bui the old are too old lo leara. All we can 
hope is. that, s|ipreciating its benefits, provision 
will be made for leiidering our sons, in this branch 
of knowledge, wiserthan their lather*. In 1791, a 
civil enginettrcould not be procured in the United 
States, to iuperinlend Ihe c:ina!s of New York. 
'^ork has since established a practical school 
low furnishes civil engineers to most of her sis- 
ter slates. Let her establish a school for leaching 
the science and practice of husbandry, and she shall, 
like charity, be twice blessed — in the giver and re- 
ceiver — in the foreniieht and liberahty of her coun- 
cils, and in Ihe intelligence and usefulness of her 
rising generation. 

Flux nf vegetable juictt. 

May be occasioned by a superabundance of sap, 

bursting spontaneously, or issuing from wound^ 

sometimes it is Injurious to the heullb of the plant, 

and sometimes not Sometimes the alburnum il 

ilit by the expansion of the fro/en sap. But a cleft 

lus degenerated oflen deeenerales into a chilblain, . 

that discharges a blackish and acrid fluid lo Ihe 

great detriment of the plant, particularly if the soil 

so situated that the rain or snow will readily lodge 

it, and become pulrid. The same injury may 

be occasioned by the bite or puncture of insecto 

while the shoot is yet lender; and as no vegetable 

' er heals up of ils own accord, Ihe sooner a cure 

ittempled the heller, as il will, if leflito itself, ulU- 

matelj corrode and destroy the whole plant, barif, 

wood and pith. The only pallialive is the excision 

of the part alTecIed, and Uie application of a coat of 

grafting wax. lViliienovi,p 334. 

Clom^colion of soilt. 
The term sandy should never be applied to any 
111 that does not contain at leatl seven eighths of 
sand; sandy soils Ibal effervesce with acids should 
be distinguished by Ihe name of calcareous sandy 
soils, to distinguish them from those that are silice- 
out. The term sandy soil, should not be ap[dted t» 
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any land «hithi:onlain» not leaa fluiii 'Jii'.' '■i\ili nl 
earthy impalpable mailer, not cmiMiioril'ly 'rlir- 
rescing with acids. The ivofd ln;»m slioulil bt limi- 
ted to soiU containing al Inast Okie third of inipaljia- 
bly eartb; matter, copiously effervescing with acidv. 
A aoil to be considered aa peatj. ought to conluin al 
least one halt of vegetable matter. In cases where 
the carlbf part of a. soil evidently consisia of the 
decomposed nialter of one particular rock, a name 
derived from the rock may with propriety be applied 
to it. Thus if a fine red earth lie found immedi 
ately above decomposing basalt, it may be dcnomi 
caled basaltic aoil. If frajmenla iifquartz andmic 
be found abundant in Ihe Biateri;ils of a soil, wbic 
is oflei) the caae, it may be deimmiDaled graniti 
soil; and the same principle may be applied lo other 
like instances. In general, the soils, the mad 
ofirhieh arc the most various and betarogeneoiu , 
(hose called alluvial, or which have been formed 
from Ihe depositions of rivers^ and these deposit! 
may be desij^atcd as siliceous, calcareous, or ar 
gillaceous; and in soioe cases Ihe term saline may 
"be added, as at the embouchure of rivers where 
their alluvial remains are overllowed by the 
Oiide of iron is to be found in elmo;! all soils, and 
is the E;eneral cause of their reddish brown colour. 
Where Ibis substance is in evident superabundance, 
tike term ferruginous clay, sand or peat, is very pro- 
perly applied. The leading classes of soils, as far as 
Gttllivation is concerned, are Calcarco'is, argillaceous, 
ferruRinotis, aquatic, peatv and saline. — Davy. 

In the Rgricuitural establiahmenls of FclienburEb, 
at HrfTwyl, and of Professor Thaer, at Moe^alin, 
in Prussia, the predominant earth constitutPs Ihe 
genus; the colour produced by ils ini.iturc with other 
earths, salts or metallic oxjdes, the spflciea; and the 
denee of commination, or of colour, tlie 
— /lOHiJon. 

The practical use ofa nomeneWure of 
indicate the grains, erai>ses and vcg.^lable! 
they are respectively Iwst adauled. The terms 
wheal aoil, barley soil, turnip soil, gracing soil, clo- 
rer soil, Slc. have already partiidly obtained among 
farmers Geological chemistry will enable us lo 
adapt plaitia lo their peculiar soil with greater 
lainly.Bnd to save great labour and exi>eiise lu 
cultivator. Loudon gives a Hst of phuts that g^u^v 
naturally upon different soils in Bi' 

As the s] Blems of roots, braiicli 
Tery different in different vegelnblfH. so tbeyflourish 
most in different soils. The pliint'; that have bul- 
bous roots rvnuire a loose ami a lishler soil ihsn 
•uch as have librous rools; and iIik pbntsjioasessing 
only short fibrous ladiclcs demand 
than such as have lop roots or e\ 
roots. — Daty. 






(lie head, by its weight and the absorption of the 
lays of the sun; while. one of the other materials 
mentioned, diminishes much of their force by its 
comparative ligbtneas, and by the reflection of the 
sua from its light colour. Another remedy is to avoid 
ihe unnecessary severe exertion of the body, arising 
I'rom Ihe loo common practice of competition for 
quick work amon|r the labourers. The difference 
ilk the feelings of those the d;iy after they have thus 
bsurdly overexerted themselves, and of others 
rho leisurely finished their tasks, is very great In 
be one case, a stiffness in the limbs and a general 
indisposition, are often the consequence; while in 
ihe other, the labourers are ready, upon the return 
of the duy, to renew their work, tiome farmers 
upon a false pecuniary calculation, encourage such 
trials of speed. But exclusively of the liak of 
health, and consequent loss of lime, more is lost by 
; over a field, than is saved in waxes and 
Good and clean work, more than speed, is 
desirable. 

A greater quantity of ardent spirits than necessa- 
ry, is commonly used in Ihe harvest fieM. A nomi- 
aal quantity per day is sonketimes stipulated far, 
but this suldom holds out, and a farmer who 
seckire his crop, and keep his hired m 
in good humour, will not hesitate to indulge them 
additional supply, if demaniled. Kniire relief 
the disagreeable task of nkeasurinic out spirits 
may ol\en be avoided, by contracling with a person 
lu cut and secure Ihe crop; a gentleman farmer 
liiould always endeavour to do so When a gr!ne' 
ral indisposition takes place afler severe labour in 
Ihe field, ihe best remedy is, an infusion of tho- 



ON DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OK FAR- 
MERS. 

ObKrvaliaiM on Ihe meiuii of prrrfnling and reliev- 
ing the ace"'-~iU <•'•' "vaiti. In vihith fartntri ari 
partir-i'" •'-'■ ''7 Ja^iRs MeBE, JV // 
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moist pli 

operate as an emetic and purge, and ailerwards i1 
nmy be drunk weak, but warm, to pronkote perspi- 
ration, which it will do most powerfully. The per- 

I affected must lie in bed. If the head ache, ten 

twelve ounces of blood should be taken aivay; 

i as little nourishment as possible be given, wiiil 
the stomach recover its tone, and the whole system 
its healthy action 

A slill more serious peril attends harvest This 
is the sudden loss of sense and muscular power 
from imprudently drinking cold water, whde Ihe 
body is very warm. The remedies must be aative 
and ipeudily applied, or death will be the inevita- 
ble consequence," even before a medical man can 
attend. Whiskey or spirit, mixed with hat ivntcr, 
if at hand, must be freely given: Ihe first draught 
may conaial of equal parts. The body should be 
well rubbed with coarse towels, dipped m hot whiS' 
key and water: the temples chafed with pure whis- 
key, while a large kettle of hot water is heating, 
ir possible, the sufferer should be put into a hot 
bath; but if a bathing tub be not at bind, the body 
is to be stripped and blankrts dipped in hot water 
must be laid over it, renewing them as they cool. 
Hot toddy is also at the eaiike time lo be freely 
given, if the power of swallowing remain. 

!^c^ious wounds have sometimes happeneil, from 

ireless persons leaning a pitchfork against the side 
of a stack of hay or grain, with Ihe forks up and 
men sliding down upoo them. The master of 
farm may onen prevent such and olher aci-idcnti 
by directing his attention to the thoughtless coi 
duet of lalraurers. 

C'o'ifitMi'oti of the Brain, and Strokti on the Head, 
require the loss of more or less blood, in proportion 
to Ihe degree of injury received, and the age, habili 
and constitution ot the neraoD injured. The sooner 
it is luken away, after tne accident has happened, 
Ihe better. The person should be bled if possible, 
while silling or stiknding up, so as to induce a faint- 
neas, and thus save the Toss of an unnecessary quan- 
of blood. ' c <"■--■ — ■- -- IS. 



Ihe least possible quunlily ol liquiu ieii;i;i.iiiii: lOud, 
for two wetks, is to be taken. Rest and silence 
are essential. As serious complaints have occurred 
after an inlervaJ of between ten and sixty days, from 
a blow on tbe head, great attention should be paid, 
not to excite Ihe system to Ihe production of the 
lorbid state, to which it is predisposed from the 
accident. The same remarks will apply lo falls. 

apraiiu. — When a limb has been sprained, and 
the accident happens at a distance from home, the 
snfilcrer should, if possible, be conveyed home in a 
carriage of aome sort; the pari is then lo be bathed 
with cold water, and kept in a borixontal position. 
If much inftammation attend, leeches should be ap- 
plied. The moat absolute rest is necessary lo a 
and the sufferer must make up his mind to 
'e the confinement, unless he prefers a stiff 

{'oint or to risk a fall and increase of the complaint, 
ly walking before he ought lo pat his foot to the 
ground. Even walking up and down stain, to and 
from bed muit be avoided After Ihe infiammatloB 
filing have subsided, Ihe part must be gent- 
ly rubbed with ihe hand, upon which a few drops 
' "" eet oil have been dropped, for ten minutes, 
times a day: the gooil effects of friction in 
removing the rigidity of a part are slow, but cer- 
thin. Balhing the |Mrt with warm water occasion- 
ally, before rubbing it, will assist in relaxing the 
muscles and tendons. After a severe sprain of the 
ancle, a laced boot Khould be worn lo give a me- 
chanical support lo the ^oint 

Sore Lip). — The febrde state excited in the sys- 
tem by the heat of Ihe weather, the stimulating 
food and strong drink, so Treely consumed during 
harvest and sommsr, are Ihe causes of Ibis com- 
plaint, which is very painful and oAen continues for 
weeks. Sometimes the cuticle of the lips will en- 
tirely peel off. The means of cure are first, a 
.irge of an ounce or half an ounce of Glauber's or 
psom salts, or the same qiianlily of castor oil, a 
igctable diet for a few days, and a total absti 
:nce tVora salt meat. The lips may be bathed 
iree or four times daily with clear lead water, in 
the ptoporlion of twenty grains to a pint of rain or 
spring water, and then covered with a soft lineo 
rag smeared over with ap ointment, composed of 
bees' wax and sweet oil, or fresh hogs' lard. If 
l^in attend Ihe removal of the rag, the water may 
bi applied without taking it off A much neater 
Bpphcation is gold-beaters' skin, with which the Ups 
shuild be eoierei} after using the lead water, and 
pernitled lo remain on.* 

Mamed Eye*. — The remedies for a slipbt r.om- 
plairt, are opening the bowels by any of tlie medi- 
""" just mentioned, bathing the eyes frequently 
•.ear lead water, living on a vegetable or milk 
diet, w-aring a light hat, and avoiding exposure lo 
strong Ight When the complaint is severe, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing, twelve or sixteen ounces of 
blood shtuld be taken aivay from the arm; very low 
vegetable diet, strictly adhei-cd lo. aided by con- 
finement n a dark room, and purges every third 
day. If tie disease be obstinate or attended with 
pain, bloou should be drawn from the head and 
temples by tups and leeches. This local depletion 
seldom fails to relieve. The jelly of the pith of 
sassafras apflied to the eye, will give esse. After 
the inDammaton is reduced, wash ihe eyes three or 
four times a diy, with a solution of white vitriol in 
soft water. Tte proportiona are ten trains to hiilf 
a pint of watff. Watery eyes may be cured by 
Ihe same remdj, and lh« return of the weakness 
prevented, by lushing tlie eyes with strong brandy 
and water twicea day. 



> straw or chip t'* >•• tr one made of pasteboard, tity of blood. A purge of Glauber's or Epsom 
ilh a bro*'' tT— ■ .oade the r"^k, A heavy >a]ts, or castor oil, should als< ^ given, and entire 



The pari to which i it applied is Oral to be wetlsd, and 
he skin then laid on having previoutly «Ut theodgnte 
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Ibt* exposure of the eyes to the light must be 
gradual, after the inflammation has subsided^ and 
two or three days must be emploved in accommo- 
dating them to broad daj-]ight Persons with weak 
ejes, when readings should sit with their backs to 
the light* and when exposed to a blazing sun^ gog- 
gles must be worn. 

CfttZMoms.— ^Are often produced from exposure 
of die hands and feet to toe cold, and then to the 
heat of a fire. In some persons they are ocea- 
stoned by unavoidable exposure to the daily change 
of temperature in the open air, and in the house. 
Various remedies have been prescribed for this 
troublesome disease. It is often removed by bath- 
ing the parts affected in cool water, twice or thriee 
daily* and keeping them in it until the itching and 
pain are allayed. They are then to be covered 
with a warm stocking or glove. In others, the ap- 
plicatioD of spirits of wine, soap liniment, or a 
strong solution of alum, or of strong vinegar, or of 
a Duxture of equal parts of oil of turpentine and 
biJsam capaiva; a mixture of two parts of campho- 
rated spirit of wine, and one of lead water; or a 
mixture of one part of tincture of Spanish flies, 
with six of soap liniment, in different cases have 
aiSforded relief. The means of prevention are, to 
avoid the causes mentioned. The complaint is 
oden produced by exposure of the feet to partial 
draughts of cold air from a door, while the Dody is 
immersed in the warm air of the upper region of 
the roooL 

WhUloiws, — There are different species of this 
painful disease, all of which should be attended to 
without delay. They often proceed from bruises, 
pricks of spliatcrs, &c. No benefit arises from 
promoting suppuration in the part The best prac- 
tice is to dinanish the inflammation by leeches, and 
the application of a blister; when the pain extends 
up the arm, attended by fever, twelve ounces of 
blood should be taken away. If suppuration take% 
place, make a free incision down to tlie bone. A 
full dose of opium may be given three quarters of 
an hour before the operation. Putting the band is 
warm water alter the use of the lancet, will ea5e 
the pain. If permitted to run its course, two months 
of suffering uill be often endured. 

Dmased Tee^A.— General bad health and vanous 
constitutional irritations, without constant pain, 
often proceed from one or more diseased ceeth. 
No person ought to permit a decayed tooth to re- 
main in his muuth, provided it is found to be too 
far gone to be plugged, an operation ^duch is 
oame^tly recommei>ded as soon as possitie after 
the discovery of a black spot. The progress of 
the decay of a tooth, after the appearand of the 
slightest defect, is gradual but certain. Jf it be on 
the side adjoining another tooth, it shoild be filed 
eut F^or either operation, a regular deitist should 
be employed. The sooner it is done, ibe less will 
bo the deformity, pain, and expense, aid the great- 
er the certainty of insuring a continued use of the 
tooth, considerations all of iinportao>^. The too 
mieral neglect of their teeth, by persons resident 
ID the country, often occasions an early decay of 
tbeoL Those unacquainted nith (he laws which 
regulate the animal economy, and particularly with 
the powerful effects produced in the system, througii 
the sympathy of the nerves, may ftnd some difticul- 
tj in acceding to the opinion, that one or more de- 
oayed teeth could produce uisetse, or affect the 
•imtiouaoce of one, in a part remote from the 
tooth. Such, nevertheless, is th« fact. It may pro 
babty induce many to attend to the caution given 
respecting the propriety of removing decayed teeth, 
to stite a few particulars on tie subject. The in- 
eredujous may he prepared to admit the theory, 
IrcMB the well faiown fact of the alarming convul- 
•iam pradaeed in ehildren, by the irritatioii of Uie 
aervea from the pressure or one or mure rising 
teelb Prm» the jaw, against tke nerves in the guiaa. 



The eflects of decayed teeth in adults are not less 
remarkable. Violent rheumatisms in various parts 
of the body» epileptic fits, dizsiness in the head, 
long continued and eevere pains in the head, inters 
mittent levers, and partial palsy, and that old com- 
plaint indigtiHon, which so many have recently 
found to be a new disease, under the fine name of 
"<;^i^P<^fy," absceases in the cheek, and lastly, ul- 
cers in Che jaw and chio, attended with a general 
derangement of the female functions, have all been 
cured by the removal of one or nacre decayed teeth. 
In some cases the tooth, although it gave pain, ex- 
hibited no decay,* 

CTo he eofUinued.) 



MARYLAND TOBACCO. 

[StaiemMt of Maryland Tobaeeoy shewing the quan- 
tity gtawtt in 18:20, 18-2], 18^-2, 1823, and 18!24, 
toith an ettimatefor the year 1825; alio the num 
ber of hogsheads shipped each year, with the sales in 
Europe, and thfi stock on hand there at the end of 
each year — commended to the notice if Ohio Plan- 
ters by their friend J. 8. SkuMer, Editor qf the 
American Farmer.] 

Of the crop of ISiO^^ahipped in 1821. 

From Baltimore to Amsterdam, hhds. 6,455 
Do. Rotterdam, 8,799 

Do. Bremen, 3,953 

Do. Stockholm. 130^13,377 



From D. of Columbia to Amsterdam, 3,526 
Do. Rotterdam, 934 

Do. Bremen, 1,333 

Do. Cowi'4 & a market 3 ,367 

Do. Nice, 33— 8,077 



Number of hhds. shipped from 1st 
January to 31st Dec. 1831, . . 

To which add remaining in the 
State 1st January, 1833, . . 



31,854 

8,848 



hJids, 30,303 
From which deduct what remained 
on hand, 1st Jan., 1831, in the 
State, 3,045 



Which makes the growth of 1830, to be /i^.37,157 



0/ the growth qf \H2l'-shipped in 1822. 
From Baltimore to Amsterdam, hhds, 6,098 
Do. Rotterdam, 6,127 

Do. Bremen, 4,749 

Do, Hamburg, 630 

Do. Cowes &, a market 338 

Do. Loudon, 305 

Do. Boston, 130—18,377 



From D. of Columbia to Amsterdam, 3,686 
Do. Rotterdam, 828 

Do. Bremen, 2,426 

Do. Cowes&amarket3,i75— 8,715 



Number of hhds. shipped from 1st 
January to 31st Dec. 18;:2, . . 

To which add what remains in the 
State 1st January, 1833, . . 



From which deduct what remained 
in the State tst Jan. 1823^ as cor- 
rected from statement ol last 
year, 8,338, instead of 8,848, 



37,092 
13,380 



lAds. 40,472 



8,338 



Wluch makes the crop of 1821, to be AJ^dt. 33,334 

*For the satisfactioc of the medical reader who may 
wish toihave more authorities than one for the evils of 
diseased teeth, 1 refer to Or. Darwin's Zoononiia, vol. I, 
sect 25, td Dub. edit^voL 2, p. 189-172-3S0. Pbiiad. 



Cf the crop of IBiZ^-thipped in 1829. 

From Baltimore to Amsterdam, hhds. 6,330 

Do. Rotterdam, 7,885 

Do. Bremen, 6,393 

Do. Hamburg, 1,080 

Do. Antwerp, 301 

Do. Stockholm, 117 

Da Liverpool, 169 

Do. London, 13&— 33^81^ 



From D. of Columbia to Amsterdam, 7,7 14 
Do. Rotterdam, 347 

Do. Bremen, 805 

Do. Cowes 8l a market 1,8^—10,614 



Number of hhds. shipped in 1833, 

To which add what remained in the 

State 1st Jan. 18^,4, .... 



From which deduct'stock in Mary- 
land, 1st Jan. 1823, as before 
stated, 

Which makes the crop of 1833, 



83,905 

8,476 

hhds. 4X^79 

18,380 
lihds. 37,999 



Slock in Europe, \st Jan. 1824. 

In Bremen 9 hhds. 4,411 

Amsterdam, ^ .. ^ . 13,651 
Rotterdam, .... 5,349 

All other parts of Europe, say 600—33,91 1 

Sales in Europe in 182S. 

In Bremen, hhds. 6,573 

Rotterdam, .... 8,087 

Amsterdam, .... 7,383 

All other parts of Europe, 1,300-— 38,141 

Of the crop of n2^-^s!Upped in 1824. 
From Baltimore to Amsterdam, hhds. 3,693 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Rotterdam, 

Bremen, 

Hamburg, 

London, 

Stockholm, 

Antwerp, 



8,803 
3,377 

403 
50 

116 

183>-15,539 



From D. of Columbia to Amsterdam, 3,308 
Do. Bremen, 1,099 

Do. Cowes &a market 915 — 5,333 



Number of hhds. shipped in 1834, 
To which add what remained in the 
State, 1st Jan. 1825, .... 



30,745 
7,68T 



JJids. 38,432 
From which deduct stock 1st Jan. 

1824, as before stated, . . . 8,476 

Which mi^es the crop of 1833, to be hhds. 19,956 

Slock in Europe, Itt Jan. 1825. 

In Amsterdam, .... hhds. 7,496 
Rotterdam, .... 6,573 

Bremen, 3,560 

AH other parts of the Continent, 500 

London^ 1,300—18,439 



SaliS in Europe in 1824. 

In Bremen, hhds. 7,761 

Amsterdam, .... 11,344 

Rotterdam, .... 6,903 

All other parts, .... 500—36,40? 

edit Dr. Rush, in Med. Repos. New York, vol. a^ n. 
.286, and his works, vol. S, Sd edit. p. 349. Sifi 
I Cooper's Surgery, p.^, 1, London, 1824, 
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0/ 1^ crop of iSii—ihiiipid in I83B. 
Prom Bttllimore to Atnilerdaoi, lihdt. -2395 
Do. Rollci'daiH, 8,736 

Do. Brcmeii, 6,554 

Do. Hainburg, 5-lS 

Do. London, 334 

Do. Ne« York and } 700— 

coaslwisa, J- 

Prom D. of Columbia to Amsterdam, 3.060 
Do. Rotterdam; 456 

Do. Bremen, 1,636 

Do. Cones & a market, 3,305 
Do. Provi dence. 



Kumber o^tiW$i. abipped in 18115, 

To which add slock remaining in 

Iheiitate, IstJtui. 19-16, . . . 



JOO— 7,557 
36,471 



Which make* the crop of l824,tohe Midi. 



36,155 






Stock in E«r<ijH, 

Id Rotterdam, including two 

diifs not arrived, . WmI*- 5,259 

Amstetdam,. , . . 5,8-i9 

Bremen, fl.'OO 

London, 1>^*2 

Hamburg *00 

AU other parts, . . . 2O0_17,809 

Sales in furopc in 18SS. 

In Amsterdam AAita. 7,835 

Rotterdam, . . . 9.584 

Bremen, 7,452 

Hamburg, .... 600 

London 830^ 

AH other parU, . . AOO—aS, 



ON GRAZING. 

[We take pleasure in copfing from a Delaware 
paper the following sketch of the enterpriae and s" - 
cesiofoneof the most lespcclable and judici 
graziers, on whom our market depends fur Uiose 
•olid items of comfort and good living — btef, muftoii, 
pork and bulUr.) 

Grasing. — We have received from a friend of 
Mr. Barney, a Blalemeut of the product of bis gra- 
Bing eitablishment, some notice of which was re 
cenllf prrtented to the view of our readers, in a 
communicMtion in our columns. As thia statement 
will be likely to be highlj interesting to a large poi 
tion of our readers, and may be of considerable ser- 
vice to many, we feel a pleasure in laying it before 

Mr. Barney has resided in our state nine years, 
-^'bin which time he has raised the ^^eatesl part, 
.lu fed and dispou^d of all the following animals. 
I" the year 1816, November 31sl, he sold to Rusk 
.jd Kelso, of Baltimore, 70 head of oieo, at 690 
*M bead, Bmaunling to 86,.S0O; each weiRhinB up- 
'ardsofSOO lbs. and carrying 150 lbs. of rou^li tal 
QW. In ihe spring of 1817, he sold lo G. Elliot, of 
He same place, 8 B&kewell sheep, for «37 50 each, 
Jl wethers. In Ibe following spring, be had 112 
ilBugblcred for the same market, which brought 
kim 1450; and in 1819. he sold to Mr. Elliot 17, for 
)350.theagtcrctcate weitthlof wbich wa.9 I960 Ibi. 
<nH rough tal'-'w 36.. Ihs. He soM, at the same 



lumbus oxen, fur 3il cenh j-.r ]njiiii 
which rttiglicd 2UilO lbs. hcll beef, 
1851i lbs. nett beef; some further parliculara r 
spccting which OKen and sheep, are furnished 
the American Fanner, VoL 1. Dlarch 35, 1830, he 
sold to the latter genlleman a cow weighing 134'i 
lbs nett beef, and a hufer of 1117 His. netl, for |15 
per hundred, amounting to (363^ and, at the same 
time, lo Geo. Pepper, a hog, for S85, weighing 675 
lbs. and to G. Elliott SI sheep, for (450, all of which 
were slaughtered in Baltimore, Marcb 8, IS21, he 
soldlo J and G. Rusk, 3 steers, 4 years oW, for 815 
per hundred, weighing 4190 lbs. and remarkably 
fat; a rump of the largest of which was presented, 
bv Gen. Ridgley, to the President of the United 
Slates. On Uic same day be sold lo Mr. Elliot 91 
fat wethers and ewes lor «371, March 18, 1831, 
he sold to Wolpert and Miller, of Philadelphia, a 
cow for J105 70, the four quarters of which weighed 
1057 lbs. nett beef; and, at the same time, to Peter 
InekleSS aheep, weighing 3385 lbs. nett muH 
for J495. March 39th, 1833, to James Elmore, 
Baltimore, 2 steers, A yearaold, weighing 1 405. and 
1306 lbs. nett beef, for »I2 per hundred, and April 
5, of the same year, to Thomas Curtain, 40 sheep, 
vo years old, for ft5-20, weighing 3834 lbs. 
nett mutton, and to G. Bowers, a hog. weighing 751 
Ihs. nett pork, for $75. March 8, 1824, to James 
Elmore, a five year old steer, for (15 per hundred, 
weighing 1607 lbs. and amounting to (341 OS, to 
Thomas Curtain, 16 sheep, at (IS per head, and lo 
G Bowers. 3 hogs, for $90. January 26, 1835, to 
Charles Nonater & Co. of Philadelphia, a iive years 
twin heifer, for (420, the four quarters of which 
jtained 1678 lbs. nett beef, and one four year.. 
old steer for (100, and weighing 1397 lbs. nett beef. 
And a short time since, 46 sheep, in Phdadelpbia 
weighing upwards of 4300 lbs. The whole of the 
sales above stated amount to upwards of (13,500, 
less than nine years and six months! 
It may be observed that the last mentioned hei- 
fer, which brought (420, the cow sold to WoWrt 
and Miller, in 1822, for (105 70, the steer sold to 
J. Elmore, in 1824, for (241 05, and tivo calves sold 
for (40. amounting in all to (SOU 75, were all de- 
scended from the cow sold lo T. and G. Rusk, for 
j,201 30; and which cost Mr. Barney but (50; ma- 
king the sales of the cow and her dcscendanU 
(IDOb 15; eiclusive of the ebcese and butter made 
from the two cows. The twin heifer was a cr< 
Gen. Ridgley's Bakewell breed of cattle, and 1 
very remarkably fine beast. 

So much for Mr. Barney's establishment; 
such is a sample of what the slate of Delawu 
susceptible of being made to produce under pj 
management and --•—■-•— 



— Beasts, 
18-24— Beasts, 
I S35— Beasts, 



I Sheef at SwiTHriELD, Lobdow. 
125,031, Sheep, . . . 966,40ff 
133,854, Sheep, . . . 053,650 
170,307, Sheep, - . 1394,46t 
169,038, Sheep, . . . 1,244,301) 



B-VKAL BOOVOSK7. 



CAST IRON GRIST MILL, 

. SKimrea, ■Miw^Jcriry, juar PhiladtljAia. 



DISEASE OF PIGS-INQUIRV. 
Ma. Seinmek, 

Can any of the corresiwndents of the American 

Farmer, suggest a ri-medy for the violent purging 

to which young pigs or ahoata are subject soon after 

,)og? If BO, the information would obligo. 



SALE OF SHEEP IN NEW YORK. 
The sale of Mr. Candler's Saionj sheep, took 
place at New York on Wednesday week, The 
[lighesl sale was that of a buck, which was purchas- 
ed by Mr. Hurd, of Dutchess county, for (350. The 
lowest price brought by the bucks, was (ISO. Tb 
ewes generallf brought from (36 to 80 or 585. Mi 
Hutbert, of Winchester, (Conn.)purcbased a very 
6ne ewe for (60, for which he was offered 812C 
before night Mr. H. has already same fine bio- 
nics at home, and such is Ithe rage for possessing 
thij desrriptioD of sh-ep, '*■*! he has, within ' 



in the 40tb number of the Farmer, my attention 
was drawn by Mr. Smith, of Virginia, to a late in- 
vention of a cast iron grist mill, represented "lo bo 
capable, with one horse, of giinding to bushels of 
wheat or rye per hour, sufficiently fine for Jtmir'." 
This mill seemed valuable to this and other neigh- 
bourhoods, where water mills arc not numerous 
and from the inconveniences of last summer'sdrougbt 
especially, I have been at some trouble to investi- 
gate its merit 1 have profited by the diversified 
infoimation of your many correspondents: i would, 
therefore, as a token of my obligation lo them, add 
the following description of the structure, perfor- 
mance, &c. of said mill, to the common stock of 
knowledge, so copiously contributed to your escel- 
lenl paper for public benefit. 

The mill is composed of two circular cast iron 
plates, 18 inches diameter and I inch thick, tincly 
furrowed alike, with a breaker, consisting of two 
parts, for breaking ears of corn, plaster, &c. — one- 
of which parts is firmly affixed to the upper platCi 
' me to the lower. The upper plate ia perms- 
. and has attached to it a curb, or hopper, 6 
inches diameter at tbe bottom, and 15 inches at Ibe 
top; there is a hole through this plate, correspond- 
ing with the bottom or the curb: the interior of tlie 
curb is lined with angular teeth or Jaws, reaching 
from the bottom nearly to the top. I'he lower 
pKle is the runner, and has attached to it a coni- 
caJly shaped breaker, from 4 to 5 inches diameter, 
in which are similar angular teeth or jaws — this, 
whei tbe plates are put togrther for working, pass- 
es io'o the curb, and nearly through it, forming the 
breaker, for breaking all articles fine enough to bo 
receivtd between the plates. The spindle of the 
mill pASses through this breaker, and is regulated 
by two cross bars, one at the top, and one at the 
bottom nf the mill, and passing through them. It 
runs on b pivot in the usual way, and Is centred on 
a bridge tree, to be raised or depressed, as fine or 
coarse griiding is required. Tito horses grind from 
8 to 10 buihels of ears of corn f'rr pri/vcnder oet 
hour, and rroni 6 to S bushels of rye per hour, bne 
enough fordulUling. Pour horses grind from IS 
to 14 busbe'j of rye per hour. Were these mills 
driven by w&ter, they are supposed lo be e^ual ta 
4i feet mill-stones in enecution. They require but 
little room, an4 only Ihe same wheel work as other 
horse mills. The price of a single right with a mill, 
exclusive of geuing, is one hundred dollars. A aio- 
gle mill weighs iboul 250 lbs. 

With respectful consideration, 

D. G. S. 



• Mr. Smith doei not vouch for llie Inilb of it: — W« 
do not believe then ia any such mill la be relied oa for 
grlniling wilfa one hirae mi bushel of wheat per hour, 
fit for famil} uae; mich is laid in the papers of these 
labour-Ksving family tnilla, and surely, since drouglili 
arc so intense and nunerous, nottiing can be more do* 
sirable, or woutd he nart ntlrnMc than such contrivan- 
ces: why Ihen are thrji not in general use? Where are 
Ihey to be seen? Vibo 'las, even for two years, used a 
horse mill for grinding for family use? Who has seen 
two oat inm surfaces wed for grinding for one year?— 
The fixtures for grindiDg plaster of paris, on the prii»> 
-;«j. ,.' It" — jr-^ mill ■»• -^mtu/" "vA awwar tbeiF 
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KADISS* BBPAHTKlinrT. 



A WHISPER TO A NEWLV-MARRIED PAIH- 



(Continued from p. e.) 
Perbaps on some occasion or other, in the Trolic 
of the moment, without in the least degree iotending 
to anoo; ;ou, your husband niaj' to;, and laugh, and 
flirt, while in company, wilb some pretty girl pre- 
»ent This generally makes a wife look foolish; 
and it would te as well, nay much better, if he did 
not do so. But let not a shade of ill humour cross 
your brow, nor evro by a glance gii'e him, or iiny 
one present, reason to think his behaviour annoys 
jou. Join in the laugh and chat, and be not out- 
done in cheerfulness and good humour bj any of 
tiie party. But remember, gentle lady, there must 
'be no ocltng: in Ibis affair: the eflort must extend to 
your mind aa well as your taanner; and a moment's 
reasoning on the subject will at once restore the 
banished sunshine. The incomparable Leighlon 
Miyi, ''The human benrt is like a reservoir of clear 
-water, at the bottom of which lies a portion oI'mW: 
stir the mud, and the wiler gels all sullied. In like 
manner, does some strong poiision or peei'iEh feel- 
ing rise in the heart, and stain and dvriten it as the 
mud does the water." But should there he a pros- 
pect of your huaband often meeting with this lady in 
question, endeatour at once to break ofTlhe intima- 
cy by bringing forward some prelect consistent with 
bath, (for to truth every thii g must be sarnficed,) 
such as, Tou do not like her; the intimacy is not 
what you would wish, &c, Su:. Nerer, however, 
avow the rtal reason: it will only produce discord, 
and make your husband think you prune to Jea- 
lousy — a suspicion a woman cannot too carefully 
guard against. And there is oHen in mcD an ob- 
stinacy which refuses to be conquered of all beings 
in (he world by a vrift. — A jealous wife (such is 
the erroueous opinion of the ill-judging world) is 
generally considered a proper subject for ridii-nle; 
and a woman ought assiduously to conceal fron' her 
bosband, more than from any one else, any Ifelmg 
of the kind, fiesidci, after all, {^nl)e ludy. your 
gospicions ntoy be totally groundless; and yni muy 
possibly be tormenting yourself with a wbde train 
of imaginary evils. As voo value your |»ea.'e then, 
keep from you, if possible, all sncli vexaliois appre- 
hensions, and remember, a man can very ili bear the 
idea of being suspected of inconstancy eren when 
gv^y; but when innocent, it is intolerable to him. 

I never would recommend a wife ti have 
visit widi her an attracliie girl. Novelty and 
stani opportunity arc so powerful, and the young 
ladj, full of vanity, and wholly divested of care, 
forms perhaps a very agreeable ccntrast to the 
many Kniielies and annojances which maj at times 
cloud the brow of the best tempered wife in the 
norld. Do not entanele yourself with the coum, if 
it can he avoided; ana you will not have to lament 
its effecU. 

But let me lor a moment suppose a circumstance 
occurs in which your husband's heart is entangled, 
or that there appears a danger of bis ^rtlioni being 
dnwn from you. This in Irulh, is the bitterest 
wound a woman's heart ever received, and none 
but God can direct her aright To him, therefore, 
(if she be under the influence of religion,) she will 
mt once go, and at bis fnotslool pour forth every 
thought of her heart. The comfort slie impli 
■he certainly will receive: the guidance she soli 
will auuredly be (trauled. "Ine wife forsaken 



cd in spirit," is an object of peculiar car 
ipolence; and her aiglis and tears shall n( 
unnoticed. On this important subject, all I shall 
say is, let circam«tancea,discretian, and good sense 
be your direction. Bat, as you value your peace, 
you hope to win Tour husband back again, avoid 
angry debate. Gentle and wise remonstrance 
may most probably make him all you wish. Up- 
braid him, and make his borne uncomfortable; — and 
hundred to one he ia lost to you forever, 
"if husband and wife keep within their proprer 
department, if they confine themselves to the sphere 
allotted to each by Providence and nature, there 
need be no disputes about [lower and superiority, 
and there will be none. They have no opposite, no 
separate interests, and therefore there can be do 
' ground for opposition of conduct." 
et nic iotreat your parlicular attention, gentle 
lady, to the following advice. — Whenever any little 
di>icord or coldness takes place between you and 
your husband, remcmlKr that concession is yrmr 
duty rather than hit, and nevtr clott your eytt in altep 
till you have endeavoured to obUiin a reconcilia- 
Tcll him the resolution you have formed; and 
__ ou may good-humourcdly add, that perhaps 
he would not find you so very forgiving, but really 
you should dread breaking through your determina- 
tion. Again let me intreat you to adopt Ibis plan: 
it may appear triQing and immaterial, but you do 
not, you cannot wilhout experience, know the wide- 
spreading good it may produce, the wide-spreading 
ills it may prevent 

Many a matrimonial dispute occurs, not so much 
from nn unwillingness to give up ilin contested point, 
as from a dread of being conquered. Bewureofthe 
slightest approach to contradiction, and be assured 
every little dispute between man and wife, even in 
itself of the most trivial nature, is dangerous. It 
forces good-bumour out of its channel, undermines 
afTectiou, and insidiously, tbooghpeiiiaps iosen&ibly, 
wears out and at last entirely destroys that cordial- 
ity which is the life and soul of matrimonial feh- 

Without intending it, I find I have prolonged my 
remarks on this subject to an extraordinary length. 
I will now therefnTe endeavour in a few words to 
up the whole matter. Do you wish, gentle 
lady, to make your husband good, mild, ItHder,', 
itmiaiiU; in short, all that he should be? Let me 
vhitper to you the secret: Endeavour by prayer and 
every efioK to make him a rtligiou* man, and the 
work is accomplished. — And now let me for a mo- 
ment indulge in the blc:ssed supposition that you are 
both in the fold of Christ, and heirs together of the 
grace of life. Then, in trutli, happy was the day 
cere bom, and happy the day which united 
And O! thrice blessed will be the hour when 
the everlasting gates shall be lilted up, and you shall 
both be presented faultless before the throne of 
God's glory with ejcceding joyJ iJude 14.) 



Chapter III 



AND DBCoairii. 

'Thoueh a woman before her marriage may be 
admired for her gaiety, her dancingJSlrEss, paint- 
ing, singing, &e. yet after it, we expect her character 
' I display something mare stibtlmttiaL To a man 
..bo mu»l spend all his days in her company, these 
little Buperncial decorations would speedily become 
insipid and unimportant Love can be preserved 
only by the qualities of the heart, and esteem se- 
cured by the domestic virtues." 

"A man does not want to he dazzled in his matri- 
monial connexion, or to possess a partner who seek) 
the admiration of roxcombs or besux. He wants e 
person who will kindly divide and alb viate his cares 
and prudently arrange bis household He seeks not ^ 
a coquette, a fashionist, a flirt; hut a coiafartable j 
Bsiistant, companion ud friend." I 



'-On the day of her mai-nage," says .ao «dfnir«d 
.writer," a woman's lour of gaiety should cod." In 
lOneofthe Gentoo countries, during the weddio"- 
daf.B large lire is made, and Ihc bride eaters vviUi 
a hitle basket in her hand, containing all her orna- 
ments, rudo and sim[>le as they are— shells, beads, 
&e. — and flings them into it; intimating her inten- 
tion of assuming for the future the dress as well at 
character of a matron — 01 thai our British matrons 
would lake a hint from these wild and untutored In' 

How indecorous, oficnsivc, and sinful, is it to sea 
a woman eiercising authority over her husband, 
and saying. "I iciU have it so. It lAoU be donetis i 
like." But I should hope Ihc number of those who 
adopt this unbecoming and disgraceful manner is lo 
small as to render it unnecessary for me to enlarge 
on the subject. 

Never join in any jest or laugh against your hus- 
band. He may be a plain and inBigniticanI, i 

>u1d have kni 
marriage It is now loo late: and as a wife, »ey 
(not to say a word of duty) calls on you to hide his 
faults', and, whenever you possibly can, to bring htm 
forward and make him of importance. 

Assiduously conceal his faults, and speak only of 
his merits. In the married life, confidants are bv 
no means desirable. You may be listened lo witb 
sympathy and interest; — hut will this redress your 
grievance? By no means. Therefore never com- 
plain of him. In the first place, yon violate a bB' 
cred duty by exposing your husband's faults; and 
in the nciL. even a certain degree of female dignity 
should combine with better motives lo prevent it 

I would also stronglv recommend a concealment 
from others of any bttle discord or disunion which 
occurs between you. Repeated with additions and 
aggravations, it only gives food to the busy whisper 
of the malevolent, and, as the witty Richardson says, 
"is sure to be remembered long after the honest 
people have quite forgotten it themselves." Besides, 
on those occasions, rely on it, the world is much 
more inclined lo he your husband's advocate than 

In mr opinion, there can hardly be a more despi- 
cable object than a married woman receiving the 
particular attentions of any man hul her husband. 

A flirting girl is indeed bud enough; but a fUrtia^ 
married womnn should be an object of contempt 
wherever she uppeara. 

Perhaps your husband ma^ be a plain man, or an 

d man; and though possessing both sense, merit, 
and feeling, neither cultivated nor captivating. Let 
this circumstance make you |>eculiarly circumspect 
■ your conduct The eye of the world is on you; 
_.id though your husband may pcorn to betray, even 
by a look, any expression of jealousy, believe me it 
gives him no pleasure to see you dancing and chat- 
ting away witb every young man who approaches 
you; for, at the moment perhaps when his good 
sense and manly pride make him smile, and join in 
thelau^ and chat around, his heart may be eiceed- 

Sly vexed and fretted at what he is ashamed to 
:nowledge even to himself To say the truth, I 
..ever met with any husband, handsome, ugly, 
young, or old, who was pleased at seeing his wife's 
conversation and atlrdction much engrossed by 
other men. 

Be you ever so conscious of a superiority of judg- 
ment or of talent, never let it appear to jour hus- 
band. "A wife rules best by seeming to obey." 
And a man cannot endure the idea of inferiority in 
intellectual endowments. The very idea of being 
reflected on makes him infinitely more obstinate, 
and more wedded to bis own opinion , when perhaps 
a little management and good sense would bring 
hiro at once into your plans and wishes, 
I 7d h ttntinmd imdcr Ike h**d of Pndctuit, Ertnvmf, tit.) 
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PEDIGREE AND PERFORMAN'CES OF 
ECLIPSE. 



(ConetaiUd from p- IS.) 

7. Neirt day; the cHy plale, free Tor all horses; 

wilh 30 gs. added; Tour mile Iieuts. Bclipse 

both, beating Mr. Feltjplace's gr. h. Sulphur, t 
Taylor's Fore&ter betn^ distanced in the beat, I 
lOat only being required, he H-as ridden by b . . 
twight,* t.tid beU ran 10 to 1 at ttartmg, in \ih 
favour. 

8. At Canterbury, July 95. he walked over fo 
the King's 100 gs. none coring to start against htm 

9. Two days after, at Lewes, he ran two heal 
for the King's plate of 100 guineas, against Strode' 
Kingtlon, S years old, by Sampson; it U almos 
needless to say he icon it. 

10. Sept. 19, at Lichfield, he beat Mr. Preetli' 
Tardy, by Matchless, both heats, both horses ., 
yeacs old, Tor the King's plate, being the fifih won 
by him in the first year. 

11. At New Market _ffr»( Spring muting, 1770, 
the 17th of April, "a match," Mr. Wildinan's 
Eclipse, by Marske, beat Mr. Wentworth's Bute- 
uhalua, by Regulus, 8 st 7 lbs. each, B. 0. Mr. 
Wildmao sUked 600 gs. to 400 gs. p. p. Betting at 
starting, 6 to 4 on EcTipse. 

Soon after this race, i. e. within two days, this - 
first of horses became the sole property of Captjin ^ 
O'Kelly, for the sum of 1450 guineas orpounil? ■ 
O'Kelly was already half proprietor in (he winning; 
of EclipM, he having purchased that share of Mi 
Wildman, at Epsom, immediately after bis lir; 
nee, for 450 guineas, that being the sum he li!> 
won opon him at the no pulling vp system, as statod 
above. Now, however, Wildmaa having 



though thus placed in the heat, when they eame to 
run the second, the old story of "the rest no where" 
was again played off, and all three were distanced. 
This was (as said) at Neivmarkel, R- C thrce-mitea- 
and-a-half, for the King's 100 guinea^ 15 to 1 on 
Eclipse, 

Eclipse's new master was too good a judge to 
give away a chance of losing, end therefore seldom 
allowed bis men, Sam Marriott and Giles Edward*, 
know which was to riiU until the lime of mount- 
inei but one or the other did this duly dimug tbe 
year (.dnnif JUtrabilu.')of his running. and acquitted 
themselves without suspicion. His remaining 



grand dam by Jolly Roger, out of a Silver Eye, 
which horse was imported, and the property of 
Samuel Duval, Esq. and remarkable for tlie spirit 
—- ' size of his sloetr. (See Stud Book.) Goodpaa- 
igc at Belmont, under Mr. Ridgely'a own eyCf at 
the usual rates. Half a dollar (o tha groom. 



GRACCHUS, 
[Extrtut from a Utter witliu to John Rtoidofyk, tf 
Roanoke, dattd " UppeniUe.'i.iih .March, \Mti." 
'1 directed the horse {GaAccuir*,) to be led out 



acbieTementi(i 
ly enumerated. 

13. At Guildford, 
ly'E Eclipse walked 

13. At Nottinghi 



mber,) may here be brief- 



I the 5th June, 1770. O'Kel- 

it for Ihe King's IDO gs. 

Joly 3, following, he walked 

over tbat course for the King's 100 gs. 

14, At York, August ^0, he also walked 
the King's 100 gs.; and (15,) on IheSdd.he beat 
Mr. Wetitworlh's Tortoise, and Sir C, Bunbury' 
brllario, for tbe great subscription of 3191. 10i.~ 
one foormile heat. Udds at starling, 10 to 1 on 
Eclipse, 

]6. At Lincoln, the Sd of {September, he again 
ivalked over the course for tbe King's 100 gs 

l7- At Newmarket First October Meeting, 3d of 

it month. Eclipse won 150 gs. and upwards, a 

bseriptkin, beating Sir C. Bunbury 's Corsican, at 

!).>lf speed. Olds 70 to I on l-Lclipse, 

And, lastly, he next day walked ot< 

Tor the King's jOO gs, for the lait time, whisb cloied 

Ilia |>erformances as a racer. 

In truth, nut any horse had the shadow of 

chance of winning aga:nsl Eclipse, which caused a 

£ood deal of murmuring and some talk a)>out crying 

' A down. This caused Captain O'Kelly (than 

oRi no man could possibly be more averse to 

appoint the fpoKing world, or persons allHchcil 

the turf,) to discontinue Irainini; him. 



front of the lavern where I put up. He isunques- 
bly among Ihe finest lookii 
upwards, [ think, of 



tionably among Ihe finest loc 

upwards, [ think, of sixteen hands hiKh ; indeeil the 
largest blood horse I ever saw. He is ia excellent 
order. Mr. F. calculates on his making as good * 
US he made last year. He has a filly, jmt 
dro[)ped, of his get. 9 days old. which, he says, mea- 
sured w ben dropped 3 fl. 7 inch. high. I have seen 
'*' il is, withal, very handsome, .vilh good poiota." 



BSXaCEULAKEOm. 



aine a prominent feature as a stallion, in 1771, 
ind covered during that season at Epsom, at 50 gs. 
■ -, , -«ji r - t ■ ■■ . ii mare, and 1 g, the groom; but next year, and 

above. Now, however, Wildmaa ''^8 "P"* "'' .ubsequenOy, half that price was cl«riedi and 
the pot' on Ihe wrong side of the pMt, showed a ^ n, ore numerous progeny not any hora. 
di^sition to treat for the other ha^. and named P • ^j^ ^^ ^^^, ^^ ^^ branches of this 

1500 guineas; to this O'Kelly objecting, as iP^d ;„iebralcd stallion were of the first class of r. 
missibre, and Hildman rerawnmg inexorably sdll , (^,1, ,[„«; gn,),of his Immediate g«i, they 
to bis pnee, agreeably to his wouled practi.H.I , . a j 



O'Kelly proposed an eipedi 

rrting, which received thi 
vender. He exhibited three notes of lOorH, 
each, and placing two in one pocket (aside,) and 
one in the odier Docket (of his waistcoat,) Wild- 
man was left to choose which he would have; but 
bis ill luck still haunting him, his gutu alighted tip 
OD the wrong pocket, ivhere lay the single note, in 
company with a few guineas. These Wildman in- 
sisted upon having also; and for thia sum wa^ 
Eclipse delivered over to U'Kelly for life, at a price 
which, at this day wc consider trivial indeed, and 
even then was considered too cheap- Out O'Kelly 
was probably the keenest tdl tenglh person that ever 
laid a bet, and Wildman was no doubt afraid of (he 
tricks of his partner, 

A few hours after this sporting bai^n, (viz. tbe 
19tb of April,) Eclipse ran again, and beat Mr. 
^enwick's Diana, by Kegulus, Mr- Strode's fen- 
■mer, and Ihe Duke of (Jrafton'a Chiggtr; but :il- 



£clipae died the 30th of February, I7B9, ii 
:i)lh year of his age, at Cannons, the reMden< 
Colonel O'Kelly. Being exceedingly feeble, he had 
been removed Ihilhcr from Epsom, in a machine 
cooatructed for that purpose — [^nno/a of Sporting. 



n that John could, by n 
'■^uiee whatever, bs employed by Mr. O'Kelly, or :i 
.jua sporting gentleman, tls quite out of the qiiesi :' 
** was at the time in tlie eropioyment of Lord AI'Ui 
on, who dischargnd him for making a ruinous en > 
iitd was afterwanls wliipped off the Tiealli at Newm: 
let, for being a scoundrel. Raliier a had re 



MARK ANTHON-y, 
Bred by John Kauiloljih, of Hoanokt, Etq. 
Will stand this season, (IS-26,) at Ihe plantation 
of Charles Slerelt Ridgety, Esq. on Elk Ridge, 12 
iiiilci from Baltimore, (lule Lulher Martin's,) and 
will be let to mares on the following terms: fur bred 
mares |S5, payable with ISO on or before the first 
day of NovAibcr next; for other mares $15 each. 
P'.iyaUe at Ihe same lime, with (IS. Insuranceg35 
fur the blood mares, and i,W for all otiiers. The 
insurance money to be paid when the mare shall be 
covered, to be returned in case she shall not prove 
jwilh fuah provided, thai she shall not have been 
.abused, sold or Imnsferred to another person. I 
1 1'' about sixteen hands high; a fine broivn, 5 ye: 
kild thia grass; was got b} Sir Archy, his dam by 
I Kkirizel t,nevcr beal, or paid forfeit,) out ofCocnc- 
I lin,, the dam of Gracchus; she was by Chanticleer, 
I tlie best son of old Wildair, and best borse of his 
duyi her dam, by old Ccler, the best ion of old Ja- 
nus; grand dam by Mark Anthony, best too of uld 
Ifa ■••' "jim'-'fth "-'' sonof Mr -to's Tt?-- Jler, 



RnifiwiT Negro Law or UeLAwsnc. 
Be it tnaeted by the Senate mid Hotut tf R^eun- 
lativei qf the Slate qf Uelawart, in General Juan- 
bly met. That when a person held to labour or 
service in any of the United Slates, or either of the 
territories thereof, under the laws thereof, shall 
escape into this state, Ihe person to whom such la- 
bour or service is due, his or her agent or atlomey, 
is hereby authorised to apply to any judge or Justice 
of any court of record, or to any justice of the peace, 
to any burgess of a borough or to»n cor|iurate, who 
I such application, supported by the oath or aflii^ 
malion of such claimant, agent or aliomCT, that said 
fugitive hath escaped from his or her service or from 
the service of the person fur whom he is agent dr at- 
torney, shall Krantnis warrant under his hand and seal 
and directed to any sherilT or constable, authorising 
and em|iowcriog said sheriff or constable to seiM 
and irresl said fugitive who shall be named in said 
warrant, and to bring said fugitive before said olB- 
cer issiing said warrant, or before some other judge 
justiieof a court of record, or some justice of the 
peace o: burgess of a borout;li or town corporate, 
which ssid warrant shall be in the form or to the ef- 
fect following, viii: — State of Delaware, coun- 

the sheriff or sny constable of said coun- 
ty: — Thia is to authorize and recjuire you to seize 

and arrest the body of said to be tbe alave, 

' servant is tlie case mav be} of — and him 

her) to bring forthwith before me or soniejud^ 
of said blateor justice of the peace in and for said 
county (if in Newcastle county adil — or some bu^ 
gess of the borough of Wilminirton) to be dealt with 
as the law direcbt; by virtue of which precept the 
snid fugitive therein named may be arrested by the 
said officer to whom the same is directed ,jti any [lart 
of Ibis state. 

Sec. ± Ai\d be U further enacted, Tliat the aaid 

fugitive when so arrested shall be brought before 

the officer in that beliatf named, and uuon proof t» 

e satisfaction of such olfieer that the person an 

ized or arrested, doth, under the laws of the stale, 

lerrilory from which he or she lied, o« e service 

labour to the person claiming him or her, it shall 

be the duty of such judge or other officer aforesaid, 

to give a certificate thereof to such claimant, his or 

her agent or attorney, which shall be a suffirient 

warrant for romoving said fugitive to Ihe state xtr 

territory from which ne or she fled. 

S»C. 3, ^nd be ft furlher enaeied. That if anj 
person or persons shall obstruct or hinder such sh^ 
riff or conitable,claiai>nt, agent or attoraey, in M 
seising, arresting, or mnoving auch fugitive (mm 
labour, or shall aid or abet in the rescue of auch 6k- 
^.- T ' ™ «.,-» -«..-» r-....table, agent, cl 
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«r attorney, or shall ssscoible together with inten- 
tion to iaterrupt such aticriO', constable, clnimaiit, 
a^Rt or attomer, in the dite rxrciition of this act. 
Ikey (hall on conviction llicr<M>r hv indictmrnt for- 
feit and paj n sum ant cxccedin); five iiiinilrcd dol- 
lars, Rj)d be ita|irisQrie(l for a period not less than 
(lire« months nor fflore than twelve months, and 
^hall be liiible to an action at the suit of the owner 
of said fu^jilivc for dninai;es. 

Sec. 4. .lad he it farther aiaeted. That if any 
eaptxiD orcommauderor any Tcssel, or other per- 
son, shall carry or transport by water, or caus« to 
be carried or transported by water out of this s 
HDj person held to labour or service by any ciii 
or inliabitant of this stale, or by any clti/cn ot ... 
habitant of any other of tlic Uniteil aiales, or either 
of the territories (hereof, and ivho shall huve escaped 
into ilus state, such captain or commander or oifa«r 
pcnon shall pay to the oivner of such person held 
to labour or serriet, tlic siiiti of live hundred dol- 
lars, to be recovered by an action on the case, or on 
eonviction thereof by indictment be subject to a fine 
iiul eiceedint; five hundred dollars, and intprisun- 
Dient not lesa than lliiiie nor more than twelve 
months at the diwrc ion of the party agitrieved; 
and such flection shall be deterniine<l liy his bring- 
ing his action on the case or instituting his prasecu- 
tinii tiy iiuliclment.— And if any negro or mulallo 
*hall carry ortran^wrt by tvalerany person held to 
labour or servine as aforcsiiid, he shall, on conv 
tion thereof by indictment be puntbhed by fine 
im»hsonmcnt,or by being whipped with Ihirly-ni 
slripea, in the disLTcllon of the court. 

SBC. 5. Jnd be il further enaeted, That if any 
suspicious coloured person shall be taken up travel- 
ling through this Government without having a suf- 
ficient pass signed by some justice or proper ofEcer 
of the pluce ivhcnce he or she came, approved and 
renewed by some justice of the peace in the parts 
through wliicb such persons hath travelled, or shall 
not otherwise be able to ^vc a good and satisiaclo- 
ryaccouotol' bim or heraelf lo llie Justice befora 
whom he or she sball bn brought, sucb person shall, 
by the aaid justice be commilted to the jail or the 
county where he or she shall be taken up. and be 
deemed to be and dealt with a^ a runuivav ser 

S.:c. 6. J;iij be it furthei eiuietcd, Ibaif (hi! 
shall be giien in charge to the grand Jury by the 
judges of the court of quarter se.^ons of this state 
;it the several sessions of said court. 



An act (o airthorize (be (r 



Be I'l eiiaelcil by the General ^snembbj nf Mary- 
ItBid, That tlie UoTcmorauil Council shall appoint 
on or before the iirst Monday of April ni-xt, and an- 
nually thereafler, or ol>cnrr if necessary, three in- 
spectors of Hour for the city uf Dultiniorc aud one 
for the city of Frederick, who .shall be governed 
their in f|iec lions, by (he same rules and regulations 
that a( present exist, and shall be entitled to ihi 
compensation they at prcs<;nt receive. 

,3nd bt it tnaeted, TImt the present standard of 
flour shall be ronlinued un(il il shall be altered by 
act of Assembly, or until some otherniode of fixing 

uch slapdard t'ball be provided by law. 

uind be it enacted. Thai in all cases where 
spector may pronounce a (lour barrel insuflici 
tmll condemn such barrel, it shall be lawful for the 
ownerofauch barrel, or his ai;cnt, cither to 
said barrel lo be repaired or lo substitute a ne 
aa ihe CBa« mar require, or he may make such de- 
duction from the price of bia flour as may be mutu 
allv agrmd on between himcelTand the purchwei 
dMfeot 

.AaJ is it maeUd, lint all aett or parU of acta 
ttAMtoMy incoiiaiMeBt with «r coattary to the 



provisions of (his act, be and (ho «ani« an kerebj 
repealed, 

^n net retprcting Ltal Willi and Tatamenli 
Be it enacted by tiie General .httmblu of Mar 
land. That in all and every will or wills hereafter 1 
be made, whereby any lands or real property sbf]\ 
be devised to any person or persons, and no woril 
of perpetuity or limitation are used in any such d 
vise, (he devisee or devisees shall take an estate ir 

iple, under and by virtue of such devise, unle 
it shall appear by devise over, or by words of lim 
lation,or otherwise, (bat (be Icstatoror (eatatnxii 
tended lo devise a less estate than a fee simple, and 
provided, such will shall be in all respects executed 
and proved in the manner prescribed by law 

ENBttBASsHRi'Ts otTrade ih Enolikd. 
[^Bell's Weekly Mcs&engcr, one of (he most 
ably conduc(ed papers in England, gives (be fol-i, 
lowing summary liew of the embarrassments us 
innected vrilh three great branches of trade:] | 
In the three branches of our trade, silk, cotton 
and woollen, the dislress and embarrassment be- 
come greater from day to day. In the silk trade, il 
has been undoubtedly assisted by over -manufacture. 
'"he nianufncturers have not only outrun the public 
r ordinary demand, but even the public taste. TIk' 
se of silks in any great extent, is so new amongst 
s, (bat (be demand is, and for some time will con- 
nue, very confined. It neilbcr suits the tastes d1 
le women, in their general apparel, nor their 
lashions. Our female population may, in time, 
adopt (bis fabric as generally as eiitfons and musliu.^ 
— bu( (hey have not yet aidopted it, and therefore 
(here is no demand to take off (he vast quanlKy 
DOW forced upon the market This is one and tlie 
main cause of the distress in (he silk trade. But 
an additional poiter of mischief is certainly given 
to Uiis cause by (he concurrent cifcuiiu(ance, Uj:it i 
the dilljculties of (he times prevent the general' 
dealers from venturing to apceulato on any largi'ri 
itocks than what they requu« from day lo dii]'.| 
There is thus not only no demand from the public. i 
}ut no s[>eculalion or venturing purchases from the 
retailers. Add again to this, tlial the bankers and 
monied men can afford no discounts to enable the 
manufacturers to bold back their stocks, and witit 
for a ipore fortunate state of things. 

In the cotton trade, the same causes have ope 
rated, added to the moat absurd and excessive spe- 
culations in the summer ot last year. There ia an 
immense stock of raw cotton beyond the demand 
now in the country, and the price has become mo ' 
ruinously reduced. We bave heard, but we kno 
not the fact from our own knowledge, that the prii 
WHS first raised to its enormous rate by some ma 
knavish dealers, and the fraudulent conspiracy of 
some great capitalists — that they thus gained an 
enormous pront, and have occasioned (he ruin of 
hundreds. Whatever (he cause migb( be, (he deal 
era are now in a moat pitiable condition of distress 
and embarrassment i and under the common calami- 
ty of the times — (hat of a stoppage of all discounts, 
(Ley are unable to wait a change in the market 

In the woollen trade, the chief establisbmcnts of 
which are in the West and North of England, tli 
distress has been entirely caused by the failure of 
Wentworth &. Co. and of other local banks; and 
this distress exists to so great an extent, as (o in- 
volve families, and whole towns and districts in tbv 
most deplorable poverty. 

Amougst the many wholesale trades affected by 
the diflieulties of the times, b the bookselling and 
stationers' trade; which seems to suffer beyond it^ 
due proDortion. The capital embarked in this bu- 
uneu, auring the last twelve months, is peihaps m 
grent u that engaged in any other of the great 



ilaples of tb« country; and as, in a season of dUfi- 
-u!tv a 1 pressure, Uie first nacriJice which people 
n dke i3 jf matters of (aatc, luxury, and accommo- 
Jat on ' which clasa Uterdture beloiic;s, the neces- 



( r ' rdship npon s most meritorioua and n 

t I I J men, wuoae capital is not, like that of 

V u \ r tradeameo, immediately convertible into 

1 I esdon is, how is government to deal with 
tl Ul of things? Are ministers to suffer it (o 
work out its own remedy, like other commercial 
reicrsea or are they to afford some extrinsic relief, 
wiicl v\ (hout violaling the principles of political 
prudeiiLe may diminish the present mischief, ivitbout 
holding out any encouragement to iuprovideat spcr 
culations for the future? 

Aa to the mode of this relief, it should be, we 
Ibiiik, by an iramediale issue of P.xcheqiier bills, (o 
' ' anced upon due, tliat is fair, security of the 
111 hand of the different traders, or upon such 
oUiHr sccijrity as Ibey would be enabled to give for 
ibr present, and redeem at no long interval. These 
means were resorted to in those great years of na- 
tional di:>tresa, 1811 and 1317. At these periods, 
conjointly, though upwards of eight millions were 
advanced, government did not lose a shilling, and 
Irade wa» so effectively relieved by this timely aid, 
IliHl tlio luarketa immediately recovered themselves, 
and ihoiisands of individuals were saved from total 

We sirmgly and earnestly recommend that some- 
ibin^ of (his nature should be done, and immedi- 
uttly donu, as it is notorious to all persons acquaint- 
ed nilh trade, that, under the extraordinary pres- 
sure of the times, and the contraction of the market, 
the most solvent firnu hsive become endangered. 

n'be Ministers contend that the distresses of the 

day have not arisen from any extraordinary }>oli<teaI 

events; and (bat therefore it would be a liad prcce- 

' '. f!iiiouragiDg imprudence, to issue exchequer 

. but seem inclined that the Bank of England 

.1(1 discount on property.] 



ifs::^ s'As^issi. 
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BOARD OF PL'bl.lC WORKS. 
The proceedings of the last Legjsiatitre of Mary- 
land, were, in many respects, characterised by a 
broad, enlightened and lil)eral policy, which is eon- 
l^eniHl ivith the spirit of the times, and honourable! 
to (hose to whom the people had committed the high 
trust of tt^islalion— if for nothing else, posterity 
Mill not fait to honour them, for having broken 
ground, in regard to the artificial improvement of 
the natural resources of th<! Atale — resources which, 
have been suffered to lie dormant under the grovel- 
ing influeBce of local Jealousy, and a contracted love 
of popularity, united with what was much more par- 
dqnat>le, a want of adequate knowledge oftbo capa- 
cities of the state, of the means of developing (hem, 
and of Iheir immediate and incalciilablc bearing on 
iif- population and wealth. Let us hone, now, that 
with more light, with more ex|>anded and liberal 
impressions, all (he grosser passions and mistaken 
calculations of private interest, will depart along 
with Ihc narrow and false views out of which the* 
sprung, and that, with a single eye to its wealui 
and happiness, the energies and treasure of the 
state, nuy be applied with a liberal but prudent band 
to such :)hjects as an enlighlened and impartial Board 
ol Public Works, may designate, aa being of (Im 
highi-.sl utility, and within (he bounds of pn^itaUe 
expenditure-— by profitable.wedo not mean tMt the 
state is to ba a^iwllj reimbuned lo-nMrinw ftir 
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what it expends to-day; we would have her regard 
the example of New York, where wisdom pointed 
to the season and the field, and providence — in spite 
of the ravings of faction and the sneers of ridicule, 
sowed the grain, and waited with a fortitude ahove 
all praise, for the harvest time. It may, nay it must 
be, that from any of the great public works, which 
have been spoken of, the state may not reap any 
direct return in a year or two or three years; but 
in the mean time, the money will be expended 
amongst her citizens, and it only behoves her to be 
assured that a given work is praetieabU, and the 
beneficial results ultimately certain. To arrive at 
this certainty the last legislature commenced with 
the incipient and indispensable measure of establish- 
ing a Board of Public Works, with power to have 
the resources of the state surveyed by scientific and 
competent men. 

This Board consisting of gentlemen of acknow« 
ledged talents, influence and public spirit, happily 
located, familiar with the fiscal and natural resour- 
ces of the state, having in every view, a deep inter- 
est in the cause which the} are appointed to illus* 
trate and promote; their plans will, if any thing can, 
conciliate conflicting views, ensure public confi- 
dence, and unite public exertion for the general good. 

We regret that it is not in our power to put on 
record the law which organises the Board; but we 
shall take an opportunity of registering it along with 
the other acts of the last legislature, having reference 
to the same subject In the mean time it gives us plea- 
sure to announce that Governor Kent, who is ex 
(ffido, president of the Board, and personally well 
qualified to harmonise discordant councils, has ap- 
pointed an early day, the l6th of this month, for a 
meeting of the Board in Baltimore, thereby giving 
not only an earnest of a determination to go seri- 
ously to work, but to work on ground, that affords 
the nearest and best view of the interests of this city, 
between which and all public works connected with 
the welfare of the state, there must be a reciprocity 
of dependence and mutual contribution. The Board 
of Public Works consists of the following persons: — 



The Governor of the 
State, being ex officio 
President of the Board. 

Thomas Buchanan, 

Richard Potts, 

Robert W* Bowie, 



Isaac M'JKjim, 
William JtiowARD, 
EzEKiEL F* Chambers, 

R. U. GOLDSBOROUGH, 

and 
Littleton Dennis. 



^'JinmpoliSf March ilth, 1826. 

*'A meeting of the Board of Public Works will be 
held at Bamum^s Hotel in the city of -Baltimore, on 
Monday the l6th day of April next. 

JOSEPH KENT, President." 



^^We deem it our duty to call attention to the 
"Franklin Journal and American Mechanics' 
Magazine,*' devoted to the useful arts, internal im- 
provements and general science, under the patro- 
nage of the Franklin Institute of the state of JPenn- 
sylvania. The Franklin Journal is published in 
monthly numbers of four sheets each, at $4 per an- 
num, by S. C. Schenk, 252 Broadway, Mew York, 
and by J. Dobson, agent, 103 Chestnut-street, Phi 
ladelphia,' and edited with ability by a scientific 
scholar — Dr. Thomas P. Jones, Professor of Me- 
^h'lnics in the institute. 



^Patent Phgbnix Mill Canvass, at Patterson, 

^. J. — The material of which this canvass is com 

posed, is the best water retted flax tliat can be pro- 

-'.ured; the warp and filling are doubled and twisted 

nto twine, which makes the yam nearly twice the 

.'.a meter and strength of the yarn of other canvass: 

ijc quantity of material in the same surface is con- 

lequently greater, wliich necessarily increases the 

aurabiiity, and yet its softness and pliability far ex- 

*ef^ *Wt of J»ny other description, v \'^»h in I in/i 



The cloth is woven without starch, \^hich renders 
it (ess liable to mildew, and it is a fact well esta- 
blished, that this is the bane of all foreign canvass, 
causing more destruction than the actual wear. 

The cloth is bleached by steeping in an alkaline 
ley, without any preparation that can injure the 
fibre of the yams or texture of the cloth, and great 
confidence is felt in recommending this canvass, as 
no expense or labour is spared to improve the quali- 
ty in every process of the manufacture* 

The proprietors of the above factory spun up 
327,000 lbs, hiahjiax last year; and they had a 
standing order for fifteen tons per month, until a 
short time ago, when they procured fifty tons from 
Russia. ■ 

^Dishlet SnEEP.-^-Dead weights of four we- 
ther sheep, twenty-one months old, bred and fed by 
Mr. Charles Champion, of Blyth, Nottinghaoashire, 
and exhibited by him at the London Christmas 
Cattle Show, Sadler's Yard . December 1817: 

1. Carcass and head, . . . • 22 st. 4i lbs. 

Loose fat or tallow, ... 3 

2. Carcass and head, .... 21 3 

Loose fat, 2 3 

3. Carcass and head, .... 20 1 

Loose fat, 2 4 

4. Carcass and head, .... 19 7 

Loose fat, 3 1 

8 lbs. to the stone London wt lb*, 7591 by 4, ld9-3i 
— say 190 pounds dead weit;ht of each sheep. 
From Mr Champion, the breeder of the above 
sheep, the editor of the American Farmer, has re- 
ceived a yearling ram and two ewes. One of the 
ewes, has a fine ram lamb some weeks old, and the 
other is expected to lamb in a few days. These 
sheep were imported for the sake of having the ge- 
nuine race in the country, and are for sale, separate- 
ly or together as may suit persons desirous of buy- 
ing, and with whom it is an object to have fatter mut- 
ton at an earlier age and of greater weight— by at least 
25 per cent in all these respects, than is to be had 
from any other breed. They are moreover well co- 
vered with heavy fleeces of excellent wool. 

Extract from Mr. Champion's letter to Mr, Skinner^ 

^Sth Mwember 1825. 

''I have selected for you two of my best ewes. 
They are both tupt by one of my best rams. The 
one year old ram is well bred, being got by a ram 
which was let for 100 guineas the season." 

^Editors of papers that exchange with the Ame- 
rican Farmer, are respectfully requested to copy 
the above. 



Liverpool, March 4th— Lcrfe*^— There has been 
a steady demand for Cotton this week, and prices 
have advanced kd, per lb. Sea Island Cottons, 194 
to 27d.; Boweds, 5i to 74d.; New Orleans, 6i to lOd. 
Alabamas, 6k to 7d. 

^Tobacco. — Letters of the latest date and from 
the most respectable sources in Holland, contain 
nothing favourable for tobacco or any other article, 
the groivth of our country. They state that the price 
of Maryland Tobacco was entirely nominal, no sales 
of any account since 25th Jan. trade generally was 
in a most depressed state. 
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ARTICLES. 



BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellonv 

COFFEE, Ja?a, 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 

Georgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 

An advance of 1 cent 

each number to No. 18 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live, . . . 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough, . . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawier, 

do. Red, 

do. White Flint, . . 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, | 

Mange] Wurtzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats, 

Beans, White, .... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 

Havana, 1st qual. . . 

NAILS, 6/»20d 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 

PORK, Baltimore Mess, 

do. Prime, . . . 

PLASTER, cargo price, 

ground, . . 

RICE, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow, 
WHISKEY, 1st proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
APP^ E BRANDY, 1st pr 
SUGARS, Havana White, 
do. Brown, . . 

Lo'> siana, 

Loaf, 

Lump, 

SPICES, Cloves, .... 

Ginger, Ground, . . . 

Pepper, 

SALT, St. Ubes, .... 

Liverpool Blown . . 

SHOT, Bait, all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port, first quality, . . 
WOOL, Merino, full bl'd 
do. crossed, . . 

Common, Country, . 

Skinners' or Pulled, . 
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ON THE CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 
Dear Sir, llighlandi, March 3 1 , 1 826. 

I have received your letter of the -28th inst. ask- 
ing of mc a sketch of the culture and management 
of bright tobacco, to accompany my communica- 
tion made to you on an improvement in prizing to- 
bacjeo by ]ever. You have taxed me with a matter 
*hat could with great propriety be transferred to abler 
hands in my neighbourhood; whom, if we may judge 
by the fme specimens often exhibited by them m 
the market, would fairly entitle them to the credit 
of possessing superior knowledge in the culture and 
management of this article. There is, besides, such 
diversity of opinion as to its proper management, 
that it n^kes the task the more difficult I will, 
however, cheerfully give you the method most ap- 
proved of by me, which a few years experience has 
taught me to give the preference to over the old 
and more general practice. To make^/ie yellow 
tobacco it has always been found necessary to crop 
in new land; and to succeed then, depends entirely 
upon the character of the soil, which should not be 
too fat nor too poor. There is a medium between 
the two which is the best adapted to its culture, and 
this is to be found more in quantity on Elk Ridge 
and its vicinity, than in any other part of the state, 
and 1 believe I may add of the United States. I 
have seen some very fine tobacco from the state of 
Ohio; but on comparison, it will be found not to 
possess that soft, sdky character for which our to- 
bacco is so much admired. 

Land intended for tobaojQo should be cleared as 
early in the fall and wir^ter. as possible, to give full 
time for clearing and preparing it well. The first 
consideration of tlie planter, then, is to prepare his 
tobacco beds and be careful in the selection of the 
proper kind of seed. Many kinds are used; but to 
make very fuie tobacco, it is necessary to use seed 
of tlie light kinds; and of all these, I have fouzKT 
none better tlian the low pear tree.* 

If plants are to be raised in the old fashioned 
way. the ground should be very well burnt, and to 
accomplish thi« in the best manner, it is desirable , 
to burn in the fall before the ground becomes too 
much frozen. Let it then remain until the tirne 
.arrives for sowing, when dig it up lightly; dress it 
fine and mix the seed with riddled leacf}ed;.ashes, 
which distributes it more re^darly. • There is a 
variety of speculation as to the proper time for 
sowing. Some begin as early as Decembers but I 
have drawn from a bed sowed in April befjre one 
sowed in February. I believe as sure a plan as 
any i)» to germinate the seed by placing it in a ves- 
«>cl with moist virgin earth, or Icachetl ashes, tied 
in a louse bag, and kept.jij a warm cellar until it is 
to be sowed. But to insore Xavinig . plants early, 
common hot beds are decidedly superior. To suc- 
ceed well with a cfop pf fine tobacco, it is all im- 
pnrtu9i{ to f^ant early^ which gives an opportunity 
■for the plant to grow off vigorously, and to ripen iu 
warm weather; which affords great advantage in 
the curing, as tlie temperature of the firing house 
can be so much easier regulated; besides much la- 
bour, as well as tobacco is saved 'by getting clear of 
H'b'at is termed *'the second, or late glut of worms." 
Plant as soon after com planting as possible. Have 
the ground well stirred by twp light ploughings, and 
well harrowed. Experience Has taught me to cul- 
tivate on a flat or even surface, in preference to 
plantinc in hills, by which I economize very much 
in labour. When Xhe^iyound is prepared as above, 
I mark off Jhe rows: (one way,) with a marker, or 
leg of a light shovel plough, (having taken off the 

* I have a small parcel at the service of any of your 
friends. [Too late now — we have distributed freely 
through the members of Congress from Ohio. 

No. •!.— VOL. 8. 



shpvcl.) This is drawn and directed by a couple! about the fourth or fifth day, if the season be h 
of boys, who will prepare more ground for plant- jvourable and the tobacco ript*. But it is all-impor 
ing 'if one day, than twenty mi n with hoe?. Thej tant that not only the leaf, but the stem to itsjunetioi 
drdppers follow the lines thus mjrked off.' The|f<^<</t the stock, AoM be perfectly cured ^Annig'/kni 
most experienced hand takes the first row, and j the house; and tlie best way to test it is, for th< 
drops the plants in the line iit the distance of *20 to I owner not to trust to the opinion of his fireman 
'24 inches; the others follow, and arc legulated in • but p'jrsoualJy to inspect the outer tiers, which h< 
their droppin^^ by the firit row. I apprehended can at oiice prove by trying the stein — which, if i 
much irregularity in the dropping; but as it would j should not break on bending together, is proof po 
save cross marking, I persevered, and soon found -sitivr. that it is not sufficiently killed; for, unlest 
this work to progress as actively as in the old way. 'this is effected, the brightest leaf will become more 
Like all other drill crops, the more you stir tliejor less stained by the sap exuding from the stem. 
ground the greater will be the croji. Be careful as A firing- house should not be too large. Tlie besi 
soon as the worms make their appearance, to de- si/e is 2\ by 24 feet, with three tiers of scaffolding 



stroy not only all that can be found, but the eggs, 
which are deposited on the leaf. By this precaution 
much labour is saved. When the plant inclines to 
run to seed, which is indicated by the formation of 



to the plate. The usual mode is, to make open 
wood fires and covering the lower tier of scaffold- 
ing with tobacco sticks, to check the ascent ol 
sparks. The fires are made in flight sloping trench- 



what is termed the *<button," it is time to top it; es. parallel to each other, and running lengthwise 



which work ought t6 be done in the morning, as it 
is then much easier broken off. There are a varie- 
ty of opinions as to the proper hcighth for topping; 
but I generally top off all such leaves with tiie but- 
ton, as I know will not make crop tobacco. But 
there is a great deal of practical skill requisite to 
test this accurately; for the upper leaves of the 

filant grow more or less, according to the season, 
r late, I top low; if early and the upper leaves vi- 
gorous, I top higher. Alter topping, the suckers 
shoot out rapidly, which must be broken off; the 
sooner the better. When the plant is sutiiciently 
ripe, the leaves assume a pale yellowish cast; the 
lower generally more so than tlie upper. This is 
an in)|)ortant matter for the planter to be wiUl ac- 
quainted with; for if he cuts before the phiut is fair- 
ly ripe, he will not make j'cliuw tobacco; and if he 
suffers it to stand too long, he loses both in u eight 
and quality. Many delay cutting alter two-thirds 
and tne best of the' pknt is ripe, for the upper 
leaves to change; but f have found, by experience, 
that we often pay very dearly lor it. in dry seasons, 
the top leaves are generally in a green state when 
the rest of the plant is fully ripe. When ready to 
house, muster all the force at command, that the 
house may be filled and tlie fires made before the 
plant falls; and it should be conveyed to the house 
and hung up, if possible, as fast as it is cut, so that 
the heat therein employed to cure it, may act upon 
it before it begins to droop. This may appear un- 
important to many, but I do consider it one of tlie 
most im}>ortant secrets in the whole process. It is 
well known that if tlie heat is applied irregularly in 
the firing, that the plant will not cure bright. 11 
then the plant is cut and thrown into heaps, where 
it will very soon begfin to heat before it is con- 
veyed to the house — which is a very common 
practice, it is evident that it has liccn. exi>osed to 
that irregular heat which we endeavour so much 
to avoid after getting it hung up. It is this that 
causes the mischief so unaccountable to many. My 
rule is, to have the splitting,* cutting, conveying to 
the house, sticking, and hanging up so arrange<l,as 
to have the plant hung up soon alter it is cut, and 
whde it is in what is termed, a strut; and placed 
upon sticks so as one plant will not touch another 
after it falls. As soon as the house is filled, the fires j seize tiiti Jirst opiK>rtunity when the tobacco has 



with the house within four or five leet of the walls. 
When they are first kindled up they are made into 
about six separate divisions; three on each side and 
of small compass; when the heat is to be raised 
these fires are gradually extended, until they form 
one line of fire of two divisions. Charcoal is now 
much used and is greatly to be preferred, both on 
the score of safety and interest; the tobacco by tbi» 
mode being totally divested of smoke. I have myself 
adopted a still safer plan, which although somewhat 
exfiensive in the outset, it becomes less 90 in the 
end, by saving of fuel, risk, &c. I have had two 
old iron steam boilers, about 7 feet long and 91 feet 
diameter, converted into stoves, with pipe fixtures, 
which, independent of their giving security, econo- 
mize vastly ill the coMsum|»tion of fuel. These 
stoves, aAer furing one house, may be carried off to 
another, which may be in readiness by the time the 
fu-st is finished, by passing a long |>ole through the 
door front and pipe cap. Thatched roofs are pre- 
ferred, as they permit the gradual escape of the damp 
atmosphere arising from the tol>acco when firing. 
If the roof is of sliingles, it would be an advantage 
to have an opening of an inch on the comb, which 
should be capped by two planks elei'ated an Loch 
or two above the comb. 

As soon as the tobacco is cured, it should be ex- 
cluded from damp uir, giving it only as much as to 
condition it for stripping, which should be done as 
soon as possible after it is cured; as the longer it is 
exposed to the air the more it loses its fair com- 
4)lcxio:i. As it is stripped it must be tied in sepa- 
rate bundles, not too large, according to .quality, 
and immediately put down into light bulk on a 
platform raised a few feet from tlie ground; on 
which first put a layer of long straw, then place, the 
tobacco with the butts out and ends of the leaves 
just touching, without spreading open orcompreas- 
ing it, only observing to keep the leaves straight; 
lay it lighily, covering it with long straw and a few 
tobacco slicks, and leave it in bulk until you arc 
prepared to qualify it, which may be done towards 
the close of winter, as follows: the tobacco is taken 
out of bulk, placed in sticks and hung up in the 
house until it becomes very dry, particularly the 
head of the bundle; care must tlien be taken to 



are made and doors closed up, and the heat brought 
to about 90 of Fahrenheit, or what may be more 
generally understood, to that of a hot summer day. 
This heat is to be kept up unchanged until the to- 
bacco generally assumes a pale yellowish cast, and 
the extreme points of the leaves begin to shrink, 
which generally takes place in about So to 48 
hours; when the fires must be raised, and the heat 



become ju!»t damp enough to press in the hand 
without crumbling, to take it down before it gets 
too high, and bulk it down again in double row, to 
quahfy it for packing; and when a bulk is consider- 
ed sutiiciently large, cover it with long straw, plac- 
ing boards or sticks thereon, and weight it down 
well; for in doing this, much is gained in packing, 
as this tobacco will not bear hca\y prizing. The 
tobacco soon after may be packed, taking care to 
lay it in the hogshead as it comes from the bulk, 



gradually increased up to as high a degree as the 

safety of the house will admit, and so continued. 

without permitting the slightest diminution, until land placing the butts of one half of a layer oppo- 

the tobacco is completely killed; which will be I site to the other half The second layer in the 

. I same way, but placing the butts not on those of the 

♦1 greatly prefer splitting to pegging, for li-ht tobacco. 1 first layer, but more within the hogshead, the bead 
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of the butts of the second layer hcinff placed at the 
foot of tlic butts of the first layer. This is called a 
double course. The next double course, the butts 
are placed at light ann:les to the first. 

I believe I have now gone through theparlicu- 
larSj hut have enlarged much more than I had in 
contemplation; I find it, however, impossible to ab- 
breviate on a subject which is intended for instruc- 
tion to the novice. I have only to ask to be excus- 
ed for any imperfections in drafting this essay, and 
for sending you this rough original; for its length 
and my engagements absolutely preclude my either 
copying or correcting it at this time. 

I am yours^ very respectfully^ 

J. S. WILLIAMS. 

[The next number of the American Farmer will 
contain a communication from Mr. Williams, with 
a diagram, explanatory of a labour-saving method, 
used by him with great advantage, for prizing to- 
bacco.] 



thinned to six inches, carrots to three inches^ man- 
gel wurzel to twelve inches apart in the rows. Next 
dressing may be performed by a small cultivator, 
and the last one may and ought to be done to the 
depth of 6 or 8 inches, by the subsoil plough, run- 
ning it as near the rows of plants as possible with- 
out disturbing their roots, by which means the con- 
gealing effects of droughts is prevented, by keeping 
the ground in fine mellow tilth all the dry season; 
by giving them the finishing hoing and cleansing 
after the subsoil plough the crop is made; in this 
way root crops may be raised in great quantities, 
and at a very small expense^ compared with the 
usual garden methods. 

, ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF MANGELWUR- 
ZEL, BEETS, PARSNIPS AND CARROTS. 

The three first thrive best on a deep moist sandy 
loam, and as these crops are becoming every year 
more important in field as well as garden culture, 
and they having long since been satisfactorily pro- 
ven, not odIj to be very useful, but almost indispen- 
sable in keeping stock in fine condition through the 
winter montLs, when sliced and mixed with straw, 
does away the necessity of hay, and works up the 
straw and chaff which otherwise would have to be 
thrown into the manure yard, and which^ when 
^ven to stock without roots, bind their bowels, and 
leave them in a very unthrifty state, which is effec- 
tually corrected by the mixture of roots, and will 
also fatten them with the addition of a small por- 
tion of meal. 

My method of cultivating these roots is as follows: 
for these crops choose land which has had some 
previous mellowing crops, such as com, potatoes, 
clover of one year's standing, &c. plough the ground 
in the fall or winter, in the followmg manner, with 
two horses plough a narrow furrow as deep as they 
can 9 then let a second two horse team follow the 
first plough in its furrow^ with what we call a sub- 
soil plougn, which loosens and pulverizes the sub- 
soil m the bottom of each furrow to the depth of 
six or eighf inches more, and leaves the pulverized 
subsoil to be covered by the next furrow of the two 
horse plough, and so on leaving the good soil on 
top, and mellow to the depth of 12 or 14 inches, 
which is absolutely necessarv to the production of 
those tap-rooted vegetables; in the spring, as early 
as the ground is dry, cross plough in the same man- 
ner as above, then spread on a good coat of well 
rotted manure, and plough it in 4 inches deep, and 
harrow or scarify until the ground is fine. I then 
proceed to lay out the drills two feet apart by means 
'^f an instrument made as follows: take a piece of 
jak scantling 4 by 4 inches, 7 feet long, into which 
bore 4 holes 2 feet apart, commencing 6 inches from 
he end, with a two inch auger, into which drive 
strong pointed pins 7 inches long, (beside the part 
H the head) to which oak piece attach a pair of 



ON DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF FAR- 
MERS. 

Obsenatums on the means of preventing and reliev- 
ing the accidents and diseases, to which farmers are 
pairticularly subject. By James Mease, M, D, 

[From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for pro- 
moting Agriculture-— Read May, June, July, August, 
1825.] 

[ Continued from p. 19.] 

Biies. — These are occasioned either by constitu- 
tional or local causes. When they are numerous, 
they are very generally attributed to grossness of 
the system, or in popular language, to **too rich 
blood." They do mdeed occur sometimes in per- 
sons of gross habits, but they also very commonly 
attack others, who have been debilitated by pre- 
vious diseases, particularly fevers and dysentery. 
When purges have been omitted to be given after 
the small pox, cow pox or measles, they almost in 
variably occur. When they succeed a general 
disease, they are commonly, but erroncoushr sup- 
posed to be critical, or to be the deposit of the ori- 
ginal cause of the complaint, or the last effort of 
the system, or of "nature," to terminate a previous 
disease. They are therefore deemed healthful, and 
much unnecessary suffering is often occasioned by 
neglecting them. 

The local causes of biles are picking off the 
heads of little pimples, or irritating a scratch or 
wound made by a knife or pointed instrument. 
The^ also often happen without any obvious cause. 

It is difficult to disperse a genuine furunculus or 
bile, unless it be early attended to. When, how- 
ever, they attack a joint, or appear in any part of 
the body which it wUl be troublesome to attend to, 
the experiment ought to be made, by the applica 
tion of three or four leeches, and of a thin cloth 
dipped in cold lead water to the part, and by taking; 
one or more purges; but when it is evident that a 
disposition prevails in the part to suppurate, poul- 
tices of flax seed, or of bread and milk, covered 
with oil or hogs' fat, ought to be applied and re- 
newed twice a day. If great pain attend, a tea 
spoonful or two of laudanum may be poured over 
the poultice. Much pain arising from the disten- 
sion of the skin may be prevented, and the course 
of the disease shortened, by a free and early open- 
ing of the bile, to discharge the purulent collection 
and the gangrenous cellular membrane, commonly 
called the coic. When from fear of a little mo- 



ointment on a soft rag. When a dispositioii to 
form biles appears, they may be prevented by tak' 
ioK sl mixture of cream of tartar, and flowers of 
sulphur,*' and by drinking freely of an infusion of 
sassafras blossoms, or root of dandelion. 

Bums and Scalds, — ^When these are of small ex- 
tent, ease may be speedily obtained by the applica- 
tion of cold water, of such a temperature as is ade- 
quate to the intended object. It is to be renewed 
as often as is requisite to allay the pain. If the 
part scalded be the foot or leg, and covered with a 
stocking, it should be instantaneously pulled ofi; 
but if only a minute or two have elapsed after the 
accident, before any attempt is made to afford re- 
lief, the stocking snould be cut away; as in the 
attempt to pull it off the cuticle will come with it, 
and greatly increase the anguish by the exposure 
of the true skin to the air. Ice must not be added 
to the water, for by the sudden abstraction of ^ 
heat of the part, it will cause pain. After the 'se- 
verity of the pain has been allayed, the part may 
be bathed with a thin rag, dipped in cold lead wat^r 
and then covered with Jamestownf weed ointment. 
If blisters form, they should be opened by a nee^e 
or a very small puncture of a lancet, to let out th^ 
water contained in them. Preserve the old skin io 
defend the part from the irritation of the air, while 
the new skin is forming. 

If the burn or scald happen in winter, or be ex- 
tensive, the application of cold water would create 
a chilliness, which is to be carefully avoided. In 
this case the part may be wrapped up in cotton, 
and permitted to remain on until ease be obtain- 
ed: it should then be moistened and gradually re- 
moved, and the part covered with the above oint- 
ment, or one of bees' wax and oil, and washed 
every day with a solution of white vitriol and water 
in the proportion of twenty grains to a pint of 
water. 

Hydrophobia. — The disease produced by the bite 
of a dog, wolf, fox, or cat when mad. 

Every person who keeps a 'dog is liable to this 
disease, and not a year passes without the publica- 
tion of the accounts of deaths from it. To guard 
against it let the following cautions be attended to: 
avoid all intercourse with strange dogs or cats. 
These animals when infected, often bite without 
provocation, and without exhibiting the least symp- 
tom of disease. A bite received from one of these 
animals, whether young or old, in the first hour of 
the disease, and however small, is equally dan- 
gerous as a large one, or one inflicted when at its 
height: nay, cases related on most respectable au- 
thority have occurred in the United States, and in 
other countries, of the disease and death being pro- 
duced by bites from dogs while the dogs themselves 
continued in good health.| 

In case of a wound being received, it should be 
instantly wiped, and washed with soap and water, 
and then well sucked, either by the sufferer himself 
or another person. There is not the smaUest dan- 
ger in thus applying the saliva of a dog to a sounc 
mouth, for a wound or a sore are essentially neces- 
sary to give activity to the poison. If the wound 
be large, water should be poured from a tea kettle 



afts and handles, and by the assistance of a horse 
il the drills may be made of regular width and ofjmentary acute pain caused by the use of a lancet, 
iroper depth to receive the manure and seed, and the sufferer delays the operation, or permits the 
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bile to break spontaneously, or will* consent only to 
a small opening, the disease often extends, or a 
fresh collection of pus takes place. After opening 
the bile continue the poultices until the cavity of 
the bile is emptied, and after the second day, insert 
a tent of soft oiled linen, (twisted or rolled to a 

point,) in the wound, to prevent its too early re- _^ „„„^^ ^„ ^r^- j:„««.^ „« «<» ♦u^ -i* • 
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* Take of cream of tartar one ounce, flowers of sul- 
phur half an ounce, molasses, or honey, if prefeit^d 
enough to combine the ingredients. Mix thoroughlj 
and take a table-spoonful, three times a day, washing * 
down with the drinks above prescribed, or water. 

t Corruptly called "Jimson weed." It is the Dast^f 
Stramonium of the botanists. The ointment is made b^ 
mixing the juice o *"» 
the leaves pounded .» 
fat, and then strainec 

I See the Med. Recora«,A ' 'ui 4v..|/.«»« «,«. 26, 
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on it for baii u hour, kdA the edges of the wound 
opeood, to (ive free admUiion to it and in ever]' 
caM ley of wood uhes, or t, solution of potash in 
watera:)uatb«»nerward& used as awash. Mercurial 
ointment should then be rubbed in the wound, which 
ntut be prevented from healinc for two weeks. 
The application of csustici to toe wound has re- 
peated); failed to prevent the disease. If a skilful 
■urgeon be at hand, and the part bitten admit of 
the opentioD,it should be cut out, which will eOec- 
tuallj secure the sufferer from all diinger of future 
disease. But the surgeon should take care, that he 
do nitt inoculate with his knife the parts below the 
extent of the wound. After the first incision, there- 
fore, a clean knife should be used. 

It maj be latisfactarj to know that not more 
than one in twelve persons bitten, are attacked bj 
the disease; but this fact must not cause the ne- 
glect of the local means mentioned, for in the Uni- 
ted States ever; case that has occurred has proved 
iiUaL Wounds received through clothes aro much 
less dangerous than those inflicted upon the b^ire 
■Idn, as the poisonous saliva in the former cue, 
would be probably wiped off from the teeth. 

la the event of the disease appearing, not a 
moment should he lost in consulting a phf aician-, 
and the treatment I advise, is to bleed the patient 
while atanding or sitting up, until fainting is pro- 
duced; and if the symptoms recur the operation 
must be repeated, and to the same extent The 
temporary exhaustion from the loss of blood will 
looa be recovered from, ivhile death will be the 
inevitable result of any other known treatment I 
do not promise a cure from the bleeding, but it has 
succeeded in two cases; one in Calcultn and one in 
Englaodi and thesti warrant the use of it. consider- 
ing the total failure of all other remedies hitherto 
tried. It is essential (hat tli<: blood be lost 
course of the two first days of the disease.* Dogs 
should he carefully prevented from ealing carrion 
of any kind. The sufferer is earnestly entreated 
not to trifle with his life by trusting to any of the 
numerous specifics with which the public have at 
different times l)een duped- Their recorded failures 
prove that they do not possess tlio power of either 
preventiug or curing tne disease. As regards a 
cure, they make no pretensions; their boasted sac- 
eesa is confined solely to preventionj but it is a well 
established fact, that as many persons who took 
remedy have escaped, as those who have undergone 
a long course of preventive medicines. . Even ~ 
liration, long continued, has repeatedly failed. 
(To ht eontintui.) 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF MADDER. 
(From Ihi J^ae Y<irk Slataman.) 

As manufactures progress, many agricultural pro- 
doclB will be brought into demand, which, from the 
rarielj of our soil and climate, may as well be rais- 
ed in this country, as in any other; and it is the in- 
terest of our agriculturists to seize every opporlu- 
Dity of cultivating new products, as soon as a suffi- 
cient demand is created to warrant the attempt. 

Bbdder has become an article of great consump- 
tion, and the demand is daily increasing. That it 
cas be raised in most parts of North America, in 
tbe greatest perfection, has been tested by eipe- 
neoce. Mr*. Madison made a report to the Philo- 
•onhicsl Society of Philadelphia, many years since 
ofnutdder raised under her direction, and the re 
port waa accompanied with a sample of cotton dyed 
on Adriauople red, that has never been exceeded 
in eoloar by any European dyer. In Kentucky, 
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madder is commonly raised in gardens; is ■lrit:d in 
the root, and sent to market for sale. 1 one; ustd a 
few pounds of those roots, and the colour oblained 
was equal to that produced from the second qu^ility 
Dutch grapp. 

D. Amboumey informs us that the root^ iaketi 
from the ground and washed, will, by usini; lour 
pound> for one, produce all the effect of the be?! 
prepared. This fact is highly important to manu- 
facturers, as it points out to them an easy and clienp 
way of lupplyiog the article for their own consump 
(ion. Thny need only enclose a piece of ground of 
sufficient extent to plant a small quantity a( lirat. 
and by transplanting from these every year, they 
can, taking them up as they want them, obl;iin the 
requisite supply at half the price they now p.iy, 

I have selected information relative to the cultivH- 
tion of madder, which I request you, Messrs, Edi- 
tors, to publish, for the guidance of those who may 
wish to make the attempt. Roots will be supplied, 
or information given where they can be obtained, 
by Wm. Partridge, 45, Fulton-street Those gen- 
tlemen who may be desirous of obtaining roots, will 
please give early notice of the intention. In due 
time I shall give the necessary information of the 
processes of dyeing, grinding, and putting Ibe arti- 
cle up for distant markets, 

'■It will be necessary to plough the land dccpiv 
for madder, before the winter, into high rid^e^, in 
order that it may be exposed to the action -jud in- 
fluence of the frosts and the atmospheie. K\ir\y in 
the spring these ridges should be well harrut^i'd 
down by a heavy long tined harrow, and llicn 
ploughed again in the contrary direction to a ^lkkI 
depth. And when aRer this the land is not peileet- 
ly clean from weeds, or not rendered sufticicilly 
Sne and mellow, anotber ploughing and harronijii; 
should be given. In the last operations the ground 
should always be left in as level and even a state :is 
possible. It is then ready for the reception of the 
plants. 'Hie sets or plants may then oe obtained 
either by sowing the seeds upon a bed of earth! 
which is rich, and made perfectly fine by dti|;^-in^ 
and raking in the spring, and then lightly cnvcrin;^' 
in; or from oflsets or suckers from the old [ilnnts,. 
In the first method, on the plants appearing; tbi-y! 
should he made perfectly clean by weeding., and tul 
be set out at the distance of three inches in the I 
beds by the hoe. In this way, by keeping the 
ground quite clean and well stirred about the plants, 
they will be ready to set out in the second autuinni 
though it will be raostiy better to defer t£ie burli- 
ness till spring. It requires about thirty thousand 
plants for setting an acre of land. The most im\Mi. 
time for taking the sets is shown by the planl!< h;ivini; 
attained the height bf ten or twelve inches fnnu tbi: 
ground, and the suckers having thrown out tiSironi 
roots from their bottoms. This may be seen by 
drawing up a few of the plants, and usually about 
the latter end of May or beginning of June, lie- 
sides it is necessary that the sets have formi'd root- 
fibres at the bottom, before they are removed, us, 
where that is not the case they never succeed »t:ll. 
The land being prepared as diracted and the plants 
provided, a sufficient number of labourers are tu be 
employed, that the work may be performed ai ex- 
peditiously as possible. In taking off the sets ujiicii 
care is necessary not to injure them. The [luintier 
of plants that can be set in a short lime should \ie 
taken up at once. They should be prepared \}y 
having a third part of their tops cut off; a »nrl ul 
thin batter should be made by mixing good ve^ola i 
ble mould and water well together, into wlii<. b llie 
roots of the sets should be well dipped before they 
are placed into the earth, as by this means liie ne 
cessity of watering the plants allRrwarda is prevent- 
ed. This work is executed by a person before the 
planting commences. Two olbers are employed 
afterwards in distributing the plants so as to be 
renient for putting them into the ground. 



"These sets, alter the land has been formed into 
beds, 3 feet in breadth, with 3 feet between each for 
intervals, are put in by means of a line and a dibble, 
beginning at a distance of six inches from the rut- 
sides and setting a row of plants at a distance of 
five, six, or more inches from each other; then re- 
moving the line two feet further on them, and 
putting in another row, and so on, till the bed is 
finished. In this way each bed contains three rows 
of plants at two feet distance each. 

"As some of the plantiAre liable to die soon alter 
the work has been performed, it is neceiaaij, in 
the course of two or three weeks, to look over (he 
ground and put fresh vigorous plants in the plaees 
where the others have been destroyed. 

."It is ofthe greatest consequence to the crop that 
it he kept perfectly clean; and that the mould be 
occasionally stirred about the roots of the plants." 
HOPSON. 



PROSPECT OF CHOPS. 
Extract of a Ulltr to the Editor, dated Lcieitbery, 
Ptnmylnama, .VanJi 37, 1836. 
"Our crops of wheat and rye in this part of the 
country are very promising. The present month 
has been, so far, very favourably hut the months 
of January and February were so severe, at times, 
as to have destroyed the most of our peaches — in- 
deed, except whero the trees were shehered from 
the nortli-west and north wind, there is scarcely an 
embryon peach to be found uninjured! Trees si- 
tuated on high grounds did not escape, as is fre- 
quently the case where fruit is injured by frott." 
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GOOSEBERRIES. 
[There is scarcely an eld ^artlen to be seen which 
has not some squares in it incumbered wiih goose- 
berries and currant bushes — ive say incumbered, 
because, how are Ihey managed? (Jf ivhat utility 
.are tiiey? How much fruit ilo they yield? It is true 
we sometimes get a gooseberry pie, kthich is very 
nice, but so great is the quantity of sugar used in 
making it, that, like the Indian's gun, it costs more 
I than it comes to. But Ihe defect to which we would 
advert, for the sake of reprobating it, is the too pre- 
valent custom of^hinfiW good fruit and then leav- 
ing it to its own fate. The goosebeiry bush is ne- 
ver pruned and trimmed, and scarcely ever even 
weeded; and were it not for its extreme hardiness, 
it would perish as does a plant of corn or cotton, 
I when lett without culture to struggle fur itself. As 
I it is, though our gooseberry bushes may live, they 
jget so clustered with wood as to exclude light and 
air, and yield nothing but dimunitive sour green 
berries. People generally, really appear not eveu 
to know, that with a little care and attention, they 
I might supply their tables with an abundance of de- 
licious wholesome fruit, eatable with great pleasure 
lin its natural state. They have no idea that their 
tables in season might be supplied with plates of 
,this fruit as large as Ihe end gf a miller's thumb. 
I They are not aware that in a climate not more con- 
genial than ours, culture has produced 1200 sorts of 
|red, yellow, green and while gooseberries. There 
I are very few, at least within llie range of our ac- 
quaintance who know how to esteem this valuable 
fruit From the gardens of Major M'Kim, and 
friend P. E, Thomas, the latter of whom has him- 
self imported 60 kinds — we have seen gooseber- 
ries so large and so superior to those commooly 
to be seen, that we are sure that many people would 
not readily know what to call them; but they know 
the value of an axiom that every man, whether 
farmer or merchant, ought to adopt, to wib — 
What you do undertake, be carefuj to execute 
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in ihe bea tnanner. If^uu gu t'l tlie I'lpen^e 
fcour of rearing or keeping a Loiir, [A it be one oi| 
eood blood sud actiitn, and Vf vtfI! kcpL ll yaiv 
keep but one cow, let her be vdl kept Knd a goo/I 
niu at the pail. ir,voj build a mill. let il be one of 
liest materials and'coiistrucliiin, ivilh power most 
ekilfullr Applied.— i>o if you plant but on? fruit tree, 
or one ":DO*tberry biuk; )>ei!gvTyour lime and cure on 
ODC of good kmd, let it be imU kept, culltvated, 
pruned, ttoe. ll will tlien give jou tlie best return. 



anddo jou credit bedidesT irbicb are.sRer all, tlie 
milj rational objects of undertaking anj iKing. But 
licrc you are, say our readers, writing us a grave 
Fcolding lecture on gooiebeiry biahti! do you lake 
UB all for geese? No! a good sermon may be preach- 
ed from a short text The most aubliiDe and clo- 
qoent to which we ever listened, was by Mr. 
Kverett, the member of Congress, on "Brethren 
the time b short;" and though perhaps ituite as 
long, yet to his delighted audience, it seemed as did 
Keiibcn Butler's ordination sermon to David Deans, 
•■a short allowance of spiritual provender" How- 
ever (hat's not'-germarn 1o the matter." To return 
to the gooseberries, those who would have them 
or any other berries, should titke care of Ihem, 
dig them up end plant eahhagrs in their place: those 
who would cultivate them and wish for inBtructiOD 
may read the following;] — 

Ctneiie and practieat treatise on Iht growth oiid cul- 
ture nf tlic Oooiebemj: infludiiig a eat/iU'irie uf 
tkejitiett and moU ettteiaed variet. 
adtivated. By H- F. U. Uciagtm 
[CommUDicBted for Ilia Americar 
The following treatise is confined entirely (o the 
propagation, cultivation, and t^neral manaeemi 
Atvae t^nseberry, I'rom its earliest stale to ils I 
stage of profitable vegetation; and shews that n 
nagement, in as brief and comprehensible a mi 
ner as possible. The writer is himself a practical 
gardener, and is imprensed with a belief, that his 
lonit practice and eiipprience in the profession, will 
render this work the less liable lo error. 

OK SEEI'LinOS TUB riHST TEtK. 

The mettioil of raising gooseberries from seed 
chiefly practised by amateurs, whose ambition ii 
o.ites ihem to the pleasure of giving a name to a fine 
new sort (which they may have Ihe good forti 
raiae) or lo the hopes of gaining a prize a 
gooseberry shows, of which tliey may be 

Being in poMes-iion of a quiuitily of seed, about 
Ihe month of February or Mareh. is a good time lo 
Ijegiii sowing. Prepare a nice hit of tight ground, 
hy manaring and digging it well according to its 
((uahTf. 

Wlien it is thus prepared to the extent required, 
line it olT into bc<fs of four feet wide, alloting two 
spare feet between each bed, for Ihe alleys, and 
with a wooden headed or eulfm rake, and standing 
at one siile of Ihe bed, draw and pti^h the back of 
the rake, evenlv from one side of Ihe bed t 
other, moving ihc surface aboul one or two ir 
deep; lay it up in a ridge at the extremity of 
aide of Ihe betf, in as n<^at and even a mann 



Any lime between the fall of the leflf in autumn, 

d Uif. rh'. of Ihe »ap in spring, get a pint of light 
ground prepared for Ihe reception nf the seedling 
'anls, which baring finished lo the e»tent required, 
_jgin taking up the plants from the seed bed, (both 
large and small, for if they lini e done well they will 
now he tolerably well rooted plants, hut if other- 
wise, let them remain in Ihe beds nrotlier year, and 
then follow the aame directions as arc here given,] 

id prune them up lo a clear stem uf from twelve 
to eighteen inches in heighl, leaving only three, 
four, or five buds or eyes, at the top of Ihe stem. Id 
form the head or bush. 

Plant the(n in the ground aireadjr prepared fo; 

em, at about fifteen inches apart in the row and 
twenty inches apart between the rows, and if dry ].^ 
weather at the time, give Ihem a little water to set- 
tle the earth about their roots. 

If dry weather continues, they will require gentle 
watering to be given Ihem frequently, in order lo 
facilitate their vegetation. 

Keep Ihem clear of weeds, and go over them al 
different times in the course of the spring and sum- 
mer, and displace nny suckers arising from the roots 

kterals from the stems. 



fruilfu! hushes, and let them be well ripened strong 
shoots of last summer's growth. I never prefer the 
mosl luxuriant shoots, but rather those of a triiddlin|; 



Take the iibools oG at the boltnm joint and keep 
each sort by itself, lied up in iniali parcels, witn 
strands of bass matting, until the next operation, 
which if not convenient al this timi>, they must he 
put about half their length in the ground, where 
they will keep with safety for a considerable lime, 
according to Ihe advancement of Ihe season. 

Prepare Ihe cuttings hy pruning oBTneat and close- 
ly under Ihe protuberant pari of Ihc lower joint, cut 
the lop off, allowing the cutting lo be left at from 
twelve to eighteen inches in fenglh, and ruh off all 
the beds or eyes, lo about four, five, or six at top, 
which will remain to form the head or bush. 

Having the ground ready for their reception, lay 
I Ihe line across, and wilh a dibble, plant Ihem at fraw 
'* : to Gil inches deep, and at from six to nine incb- 
ipart in Ihe rows, and at from twelve to eightaan 
inches between Ihe rows, and give them a gentle 
watering when required in dry weather, keep them 
clearof weeds, &C. 



S-jw the seeds regnlnrly therrin. between (he two 
ridges, and give it a gentle elap down, wilh Ihe hack 
of the spade; then U'^rniii wilh the frunl and biiekof 
the rake, draw bach the i>urfiire earth regulaHy 
the seeds, and cover Ihem equally about one inch 
deep, with Ihe lightest and driest of the mould. 

ibey will snnn begin to germinate, and appear 
above the surface, when they " "" — " 

wealhei . = - 

forward their growth; when they arrive at about: 
two, three, or four inches in h' ight, (bey will re-| 
quira to be tbinned out, to atmnt mi or eight incheal 



he, V 
nify 1 



ir of weeds, and gnniry watered if dry hi 
n ■ light dry soil, which will greatlyj 



During the last summer's [i;roH Ih, the ruling bush- 

(if heallliy,) will hare made considerable good 
shoots, which it is advisable to let remain entire, 
unless they are. too thick of laterals, and those grow- 
ing irregularly across one another, when it will on 
such orcasions be proper thai they he cut off close to 
the main shoots. 

As the gooseberry bears ils fruit principally on 
the young shoots of last summer's growth, that wood 
is now to be led entire, as there will be a likelihood 
of Ihe plants having some fruit on Ihe ensuing sea- 
son, which may be depended upon as a true spe- 
cimen of ils future produce. 

Those berries which prove lo be bad sorts, and 
not worthy of any further trial, cannot be eradicated 
too soon from (he ground, which will afford more 
room and nourishment for those that are found wor- 
thy lo remnin. 

But if il should HO happen Ihat Ihe season be wet, 
or Ihe bush no( in a good state of health, it may not 
hear any fruit this year, or not being perfectly heal- 
thy, am) the season unfavourable for ripening and 
bringing fruits to maturity, may produce an imper- 
fect berry; the hush on such occasions is not lo be 
condemned, until it has a more favourable chance 

Proving- itself another year, 
or the pruning and forming the proper bush, see 
the head, Frunfiig- and Traimng. 

OH CUTTJHOS THB FIBST TE**. 

'ITiis mode of cultivation ia by all practical au- 
thority in the greatest repute and practice in Ihe 
propagation of gooseberries; as experience teaches 
us tliat >l is attended wilh the greatest share of suc- 
cess, for reasons which I will explain; in the first 
C" :e. the plant from a cutting, comes sooner to a 
ring stale, and wilh less trouble than in any other 
mode; secondly, as you will probably be acquainted 
with the hind or kinds you intend to cultivate, or of 
the. description which you have with or of them, 
you can (hen judge if Ihey are what you want, and 
can depend upon, and if so, you can then look for- 
ward with agrealercertaiuty of success to your la- 

I consider about the month of February or March, 
to he the best time for Ibis work to be done, though 
nevertheless any time from the fall to the rise of the 
sap is attended with success, providing that the wea- 
ther is open and dr^ at the time. 

Choose the cuttings from the most healthy aiid 



'une them up lo a compact formed head, nliiiA 
should be supported at the top ofa clear stem, about 
' 're or firteen inches from Ihe surface, the top to 

ist of three, four, or five shoots, according to 
their sirenglh, and prune them back to wilhiu two, 
hree, or four inches of the stem, observing the 
hove rule. 
Having thus finished the pruning, &lc. clear away 
the cuttings, and if required give a light sjirinkling 
of well incorporated rotten manure, and dig itcare- 
fully in between the rows, with liEhl spit laid up 
rough; keep them gently watered, and carefully 
cleared during Ihc spring and summer, which will lie 
all Ihey require till their final transplaixtatioo in the 
following season. 



The soil best adapted to gooseberries, is a light 
sandy loam of considerable texture or rohesiveness, 
of at least twelve inches deep, over a sub-soil of pure 
gravel, soft cla^, or dry sand, though nevertheless 
Ihey are found in great vigour of growth and health 
in many different soils; but if Ihe hotlom is wet, 
and the sub-soil a relenlive clay, irony gravel, Su;. 
little good can be looked for, though the upper soil 
he ever >o good. 

It is in vain to attempt Ihe rearing ofa plantation 
of gooseberries, where the hullom is not either dry 
hy nature, or otherwise previously rendered so by 
draining. 

I come now to the preparing of ground: of what- 
ever texlure ordisposilion the soil of a plaotatioD is, 
it should be trenched nt least two spil deep, and 
strongly manured with composts or simple manure 
according to the nature of the soil, which if of a 
light disposition, is to he manured wilh cow-dung, 
pond-mud, scourings of dishes, sprats, sea-ware, 
be. if of a cold heavy nature, it is lo be manured 
wilh horse-dung, pigeon-dung, soot, ashes, &«.; all 
of which are either to be used in composts, or at 

fles; hut composts arc lo be preferred. 
Ihe new plantation ground be taken in IVom 
pasture, il is proper Ihat it he trenched full three 
>pit deep, laying the lop turf upside down, at the 
hotlom of the trench. 

ON pi.AnriHO. 
Having the ground prepared, stretch out (he line, 
at from five to seven feel apart, according to the 
texture of the soil, (that ia al five feel in tmd soil, 
and seven in that of superior quality) end maks 
marks at opposite distances along Ihe line, in a sort 
of diamonded mahnet, or as it is (ermcd in Ihe gar> 
dec, eif zB^odj at every ooark dig (he pit U,r^ 
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and deep enoucb Tor tlie root to lay out at full 
leneth, without being confined or cramped. 

Proceed to plant the bushee in an upright man- 
ner, and not deeper than ju»t to cover the top part 
of the roots, about two iDches below the surface, 
taking care to ibake the plant regularly sb the mould 
it falling round the roots, that it may completely 
surround them, aod place them in a sound proper 
bed, fpiing them a seolle tread with your foot, and 
a little water if required to moiiten the mould. 

OH PRDNIVO llTD TRAiniNO. 

In a new plantation of gooseberries, ^eat care 
must be observed wilh respect to the proper form 
of the bushes, the shape of which should be similar 
to that of a common shaped hasin. 

The gooseberry produces its fruit both on the 
TOung wood, and on the spurs of several year'i 
branche*; but the fruit on the former is much more 
preferable. 

Therefore, encouragement is to be given to the 
young shooti as much as possible, Leep the centre 
clear of shoots and all other wood, and shape the 
fauah regularly round, filling up the sidea with as 
much young wood, and fruitful spurs ai possible, 
left at regular distances. 

In the general winter's pruning, be careful to se- 
lect the most fruitful yuuni; shoots which are not the 
most luxuriant, but rather those of a middling de- 
gree of growth. 

Allow them to remain at about sii or eight inche> 
apart at the top, or eitremilies of the young wood, 
that they may not remain too crowded, which would 
ontv serve to prevent the maturing of the fruit 

fiut if the biiali is allowed to run up filled with 
wood in the centre, keep them as thin of branches 
of old wood as possible, with which view you will 
now prune out all old worn-out and cross placed 
woo«^ or any coarse naked old branches, retaining 
young wood where necessary to fill up their places; 
and cut out all the over-abundant lateral shoots of 
last summer close to the old wood. 

When any of the branches are too long and 
bling, cut such down to some convenient lateral 
shoot, 8lc. to remain for a temporal leader, and o 
all occasions in this pruning, be sure to leave tl 
young shoots at full length, unless it be those of 
rambfioK disposition, and then nierelv to keep them 
sightly. For by cutting the tops off the leading shoots, 
it only encourages a profusion of unnecessary youni; 
Kood to spring forth, and in consequence of which, 
the fruit will be much smaller, being too full of 
wood peatly eicludee the free air, and reviving 
from ripening the fruit early or >vett, and bI«o 
ders it more troublesome to guther- 

'I"he weeping sorts when heavy laden «-ith fruit, 
suffer much injury by the branches dragging on the 
ground, but to prevent this, a hoop alould be fas- 
tened to staket or posts driven into the ground, and 
at die distance of a fool from it, lo which the branch- 
e> ihould be dressed. 

OK TailKIDO TO THE WALL, &C 

Gooaellerries do well trained against walls, pales, 
|lc (be proper kinds for this purpose are the largest, 
finest, and most early sorts, of different colours, 
auch aa the Crown-bob, Huntsman, Top-sawyer, 
red-berrie^ NelMn's-waves, Viper, Rock-wood, 
TCllow-berrioi; Ocean, Laurel, Inoependent, greea- 
berie^ Smiling-beauty,Wellington's-glory, Thrash 
cr, white-b^rTKIvand such other fine sorts. 

Plant them about sii feel apart, along a wall, 
p>)e. &c, in an open situation, where they can have 
nifl full bencBt of the sun and air; but if there is not 
a kn* wall ia a good situation about the premises, 
tbej nay be introduced into vacant spaeea, at the 
under parti oftbn wall, such as between rider tree*, 
he. ■tToArowndiicrelion. 

IVaia tben to the wall, be. in a &n-«haped poii- 
tioD; keep (hem ngularly pruned and dressed to 
the ttall, pain, fcs. ud in every wintei'i piunin^. 



3 cut out all old wood, and retain a^ rnmli 
of the young as is necessary, laying in tfaeyouiii: 
ihoots at full length, and at regular distances Iruui 
^ach other. 

Look over them at different times during the 
ipring and summer, and remove a great ponion of 
:ne over-abundant young wood, and nail in the re- 
mainder, that they may not shade the advancing 
fruit 

Give them gentle waterings in hot dry wealiicr 
during the summer, until within about a fortniglil 
of the fruit being ripe, after which, the less moisture 
they have the better it will be for the flavour of the 
fruit 

By attention lo the above hints, you may bav 

gooseberries much earlier, larger, and of siiperio 

flavour to those in the open ground, which is a con 

siderable advantage at an early period of the scaioi 

(Tnit conlintud.) 



FARINA. 

Dear Sin, OzfaTd,JUartkl, tsee. 

As there has been some contention (or difference 
of opinion) in your valuable work, about the eflcci 

Farma has on Fruit Trees, I beg leave to gi' 

the result of my eiperience on that 
years. As to vegetables, I suppose no dispul 
arise, as almost every farmer and gardener 
they will depreciate, &c. but let it be well i 
stood, that when any two fruit trees of thi 
species unite together. 

other, should it so happen that they get in full bl< 
at the same time, one will alter ute fruit of lljct 
other; and sometimes may alter it for the belter, 
but generally for the worse, and commonly ilc|jre- 
ciateil very much; but if they do not bloom >vithin 
two days of the same time, it will have no 
effect My grapes that run together have not the 
least alteration when they do not bloom nearly a! 
the same time: and some few vines blooming u.t the 
same time, have the fruit altered, even wTien not 
mixed together, by winds, bees, &c. To prcivt: t)ie 
above, I beg leave to mention the followina: fact. 
with a hope that it maybe useful tosomepeo|i 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CANAL COM" 

H1SSI0NER& 

[The following extract from the Annual Report 

of the New York Canal Commissioners, will be 

found hiKhly illustrative of the magnitude of the 

work, and its prodiEioua eflicacyin augmentinjf the 

Srosperity of the whole state. The revenue arising 
vm the canal will speedily discharge the entire 
debt incurred in its coastruction, and produce, for 
the community that completed i(, means amply 
adequate lo the accomplishment of whatever else 
, may be thought conducive to the strength or the 
I ornament of a state, which possesses of herself, all 
that is necessary to constitute a great and powerful 
repubhch; unfolded and applied as her rtvources 
' ' ' ' ' ighl commensurate 






been, by geni 
with them. 

Some would be for erecting monuments to eter- 
nize the fame of the founders of such works; but 
for us, we regard the works themselves and their 
history, as, of all monuments, the most durable and 
.^ f ^'^".i most pervading in their influence. What, in fact, 
-'^y . ^^^ mere piles of stone and mortar? Limited in 
heir direct operation on (be mind through the 
lenses, perishaole in their materials, and too oHen 
. ... . .erected to commemorate the achievements of some 

,"e!. feMo'r'S ""Pn""Pl«'l V-l-"!" 

"Meteor-tike, SamcB lawless through the void; 
Destroying others, by himaelf dcstroy'd." 



Hence we have always regarded the idea of keep- 
ing alive the memory of Washington, and a vene- 
ration for his principles by any meh expedient, as 
truly ridiculous if not insultine. If the fame of 
General Washington lasts as long as the art of 
printing, with which it is commensurate — as long 
.01 . as the city that bears his name — \a a word, as long 
liu'aswe remain a free nation, his best friends ought 
ct.'to be eatlsfied. So with all successful asserters of 
iz: principles, such as are embodied in the Declaration 
Ibuddedsomelimbso'f the white Bergamot'P<:L)ch,| of independence. So with the founders ofsuchpub- 
with buds of the Indian Blood Peach, from the j lie works as the New York canals — principles that 
Cherokee nation. The while peaches have a few will endure as long as the sense of right and wrong: 
red streaks in them, but not materially injured; bui ; works that we hope will last until "the waters are 
the blood peaches are reduced in flavour and beau- dried up." 
ty and full of white streaks, and will plainly ^hoiv 



all who view them that they are absolutely mi.\eil, 
and do not appear to be the Indian peach. I aha 
beg leave to caution those gentlemen that rai^c iiitf, 
pears, not lo have quince trees within 50 yiinls uf 
them, for they are apt to blossom about the same 
time, and no doubt but will give the pears a ruu^h 
taste; andif youcut off ahmbof a treeln full hluoii^ 
and dash it in the blossoms of a tree of the same 
species, when il is also in full bloom, it willalt< rilie 
fruit; and the pound pear may be reduced in ^\ze, 
and increased in flavour by the same eiperimenL 

The cause why I now give you this statement i^, 
that people, may now look out and see it, a; ihr 
trees are about to bloom, and appear to have a Hal- 
tering prospect 

* dear sir, yours respectfully, 

JOHN WILLIS. 



HOPS. 

We understand, says the Salem Observer 

the several farmers. In the county of Mi dlesex 

intend, this season, to appropriate all their hind 

growth of hops, in consequence of the formed 



AnncAL Repobt of the Cahal Cohmissio(ihbb. 

[Made to the Legislalure, March 35, 1836.] 
Tb tht Legitlaliirt of tkt State <f Jfevi Yorh ' 

In obedience to the act entitled "an act respect- 
ing navigable, communications between the great 
Western and Northern Lakes, and the Atlantic 
Ocean," passed I5th April, 1817, the canal com- 
missioners report 

That the unGnished work on the Erie canal at 
the mountain ridge, along the Niagara river, at 
Black Rock, and at Buffalo, which remained at the 
date of our last annual report, was, with some tri- 
fling exceptions, finished in the month of October 
last, and on the 3Glhof thai month, the water having 
been admitted into the canal from the harbour of 
Black Rock, the first boat ascended the magnifuent 
locks at Lockporl, and passed the deep cut throu^ 
the mountain ridge into the waters of Lake Ene. 
The navigation, which, during the summer, had 
terminated in the basin at Loclcport, was now ex- 
tended to Black Etock and to Buffalo; and thus 
iterrupted navigable communication 



great demand for them, f^veral of them have al i from the great western lakes to the Atlantic ocean, 
ready contracted lo deliver large quantities orho|is| The first admission of a full head of water upon 
at New York and Philadelphia. The whole num- ' the dai^ add pier at Black Rock, and into the canal 
ber of acres, under hop cultivation, in En;;lBnd, from Buffalo to Lockporl, put to the test of arfual 
lait year, was fifty- six thousand seven hundred and experiment, the strength and solidity of the works,, 
eii^leen. the acconcy of tlie levels, and the practicability of 
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carrying through the mountain ridge a supply of 
vfdLt&ty which would be adequate to the wants of 
the canals during the driest seasons. The result of 
this experiment was entirely satisfactory. 

The navigation of the canals opened in the month 
of April, and terminated in December. The east • 
em section of the Erie canal was closed with ice 
some weeks before the more westerly sections were 
materially obstructed; this difference arises from 
the canal being shaded in many places by the hills^ 
and also from the greater degree of cold which ex- 
ists^ at the commencement and close of the season 
throughout the valley of the Mohawk, than is found 
during the same periods of the jrear, in the more 
westerly part of tne state. The ice formed more 
than two inches in thickness at the Schoharie creek, 
when there was none to impede the navigation on 
the middle and western sections. The northerly 
winds which pass over the hiffh, cold and unculti- 
vated country to the north of the Mohawk, produces 
congelation much eariier, and more intense than the 
same winds which pass over the Ontario, whose 
water imparts its higher temperature to the atmos- 
phere. This circumstance will give to the western 
part of the canal an average navigation of ten or fif- 
teen days in a year more than can be enjoyed on 
the eastern section, and will, with the business which 
is constantly accumulating upon it, shortly render 
indispensable, some farther improvement through 
the valley of the Mohawk. Fifteen thousand bar- 
rels of flour, besides many other articles, were de- 
tained in the month of December, by the ice, be- 
tween Utica and the Hudson. 

There has been collected from tolls on the Erie 
and Champlain canals the past year, the sum of five 
hundred and sixty-six thousand two hundred and 
twenty-one dollars and fifty-one cents: — Of this sum 
seventy-three thousand five hundred and fiAy-seven 
dollars and t>venty-eight cents, was derived from 
the Champlain canal. 

The toll of 1824 produced the sum of three hun- 
dred and forty thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
one dollars and seven cents, which has been exceed- 
ed by the income of last year, by the sum of two 
hundred and twenty-one thousand four hundred and 
sixty-four dollars and forty-four cents. The exten- 
sion of the canal to lake Erie, and the augmentation 
of business upon all parts of it, afford ground to be- 
lieve, that the toll will increase at nearly the same 
rate the present year, and we estimate the receipts 
of 1826, at seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 



If to this sum of $750,000 

We add the estimated amount of 

The salt duty, 100,000 

Vendue duty, 250,000 



hawk river at Rome to the Erie canal, and in other 
necessary works upon the canals in various places* 
In establbhing the rates of toll, wc have endea- 
voured to graduate them in such manner as to en- 
courage the transportation of the ponderous pro- 
ductions of the country, which without such fa- 
vourable discrimination, co\dd not be taken to 
market, and to charge on Other articles of less 
weight and more value, a rate somewhat propor- 
tionate to their ability to sustain it This policy, 
which is favourable to the commerce of the coun- 
try, will also tend, by increasing the amount of ton- 
nage upon the canal, to augment the revenue. 

The average rates of toll upon the products of the 
country, is something less than one cent per ton per 
mile, and on merchandize ascending tne canals, 
three cents per ton per mile. 

The western inland lock navigation company in 
1818, charged on allproperty passing the locks and 
canals at the Little Falls, and at the German Flatts, 
at the rate of $2,38 per ton, including the toll on the 
boat, and at the rate of $3,37 i for passing from the 
Mohawk river through the canal at Rome mto Wood 
creek, making the sum of )i^5,75 per ton for passing 
on an artificial navigation of from ten to fifteen 
miles in its utmost extent 

Of the property which has descended the canals 
the last year, it is estimated that nearly one half of 
its quantity could not have been transported to mar 
ket without the aid of the canals, and a low rate of 
toll. 

The following statement of proper^ which has 
passed the collector's office at West IVoy, exhibits 
a view of all the articles which have been transport- 
ed on the Erie and Champlain canals, to and from 
tide water, excepting the amount which has passed 
the sloop lock at Troy, and the quantity which may 
have been brought from the eastern section of the 
Erie canal, west of Schenectady, after the closing of 
the navigation by the frost. 

To the Caned Commisnoners of the StcUe of JVew 

York. 

Gentlemen — ^The fi)llowing is a correct statement 
of the boats, with their freight, and rafts which have 
passed on the junction canal, from the 7th of April 
to the 12th of December, 1825, from the opening to 
the close of the canal. 

Whole number of boats and rafts, inward 
and outward, 13,110 

Whole amount of tons inward, toward 
the tide-water, .... 185,405 

Whole amount do. outward, from tide- 
water, 33,669 



Gypsum . 

Stone 

Sand, clay and brick 

Cheese 

Butter, lard and tallow 

Hops . • 

Fur and peltry . 

Furniture 

Merchandise 

Non-enumerated 
Wheat, bushels . . 
Coarse grain, do. . 
Flaxseed do. . 
Beans and peas . 

OUTWARD. 



662,783 

141,703 

4,227 

6,145 



9906 
S658 
1413 

596 
640 
207 
148 
191 
205 
1945 



12 
8 
19 
12 
12 
19 
5 





tons, cwt. 


Merchandize 


. 80,101 17 


Furniture . 


769 9 


Gypsum . 


978 


Stone 


: 258 


Western salt, bbls. 


7,005 


Sand and clay . 


455 


Non-enumerated 


287 8 



All of which is respectfully submitted, by yOur 
obedient servant, JABEZ BURROWS. 

West Troy, Jan. 1, 1826. 

jS comparative vieto of the transport<Uion i^nm lfc| 
Erie Canal, duritifi: the years 1824 muC 1825, tt 
given by thefoUovoing statement from the CMs^ 
tor's Ciffiee at Utica, 

1824. 
5,264 hoots were ent^d %nth 
151,718 bbls. of ^our 
19,140 do. provisions 
40,735 do. salt 
28,351 do. ashes 
1,537 do. oil 
5,573 do, water cem't 
273,551 bushels wheat 
No acc^t of coarse grain 
7,947 bushels flaxseed 
349,765 g^ls. domestic 
spirits 
3,477,774 feet boards and 
scantling 
34,357 cub. feet timber 



It makes the aggregate receipts . . $1,100,000 
From this must be deducted the esti- 
mated annual expense of repairs and 
superintendence, . . $100,000 
Do. do. of collecting the tolls, in- 
cluding pay of collectors, in- 
spectors and clerks, and for sta- 
tionery and all contingent ex- 
penses, .... 
And the annual interest on the ca- 
nal debt, . . . 420,000—565,000 



25,000 



$575,000 



And it leaves the balance of $575,000, from the 
income of the year 1826, applicable to the reduc- 
tion of the principal of the debt. 

The amount of money expended from the re- 
ceipts of 1825, will be absorbed in the payment 
of damages of unsettled accounts, in the com- 
pletion of the improvement on the Champlain ca- 
nal, in the construction of a feeder from the Mo- 



Total inward and outward, . tons, 219,074 



Consisting of the following articles: 

INWARD. 

Boards, plank, Slc. feet 

Timber, cubic feet 

Staves 9,157,737, M. 

Shingles, M. . 

Wood, cords 

Flour, bbls. 

Ashes, bbls. 

Provisions, bbls. 

Salt, bbls. 

Lime, bbls. 

Oil, bbls. 

Beer, bbls. 

Cider, bbls. . • 

Kelp, bbls. 

Iron, including cannon, &c. tons 

Domestic spirits, galls. . 



Clover and grass seeds 
Wool 



1,161,000 

1,899,000 

148,000 

5,662 



32,603,545 

655,912 

7,631 

4,262 i 

14,069 

221,093 

24,249 

22,726 

20,841 

12,IS6 

1,309 

661 

576 

19 

2,586 

435,273 

lOllff. CVft, 

.267 17 
1S7 6 



1825. 
9,000 boats toere entered wiA 
237,124 bbls. of flour 
18,741 do provisions 
42,808 do salt 
24,001 do ashes 
1,186 do oil 
9,602 do water ceQd't 
547,497 bushels wheat 
29,181 do coarse grain 
2,755 do flaxseed 
409,768 galls, domestic 

spirits 
8,667,343 feet boards and 
scantling 
521,550 cub. feet timb'r 
2,793,000 shingles 
7,721,000 staves 
659,000 split kth 
13,307 boxes glass 
102 tons wool 
1,666 do U. S. nar. 

prop. 
7,949 do gypsum 
89 do tallow 
330 do cheese 
542 do butter and 

lard 
222 do hops 
134 do fur & peltry 
1,208 do household 
goods 
22,553 do merchandiiN 
including castings, oy» 
ters, clams, and severa^ 
other articles which were 
charged a difierent rat» 
of toll in 1824. 
The number of persons passing Utica in freight 
and packet boats during the last season has exceed- 
ed 40,000, and the number of boats, arkS, and 
cribs, which passed the same place has been equal 
to forty two for every day throughout the period of 
navigation. 

STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
SAMUEL YOUNG, 
HF^RY SEYMOUR, 

WILLIAM C. BOUCIL 

* JtfMk te, l8Sf . 



shingles 
staves 
split lath 
boxes glass 
26 tons wool 
7,136 do gypsum 
83 do tallow 
255 do cheese 
381 do butter and 

lard 
127 do hops 
104 do fur & peltry 
880 do household 
furniture 
19,773 do mcrchd'ize 
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XtASISS' DBFA&VMEKTT. 



A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 



(CoDtiaued fram p. Ijl.} 
I cannot express the fjent dissatiarHclion I Teel at 
bearing married women laugh at and ridicule ladies 
who are advanced in life, and fitill remain single — 
Teiuales who probably in every respect are decidedly 
superior to the lady wha treats them with contempt, 
and who perhaps remain single merely because they 

fusscss more delicacy of mind, and are not so easi- 
r pluased in the choice of a husband. Various are 
the causes which may occur to keep a woman sin- 
gle: duty, prudence, and, not unfre(|uently, con- 
stancy to a beloved ohject; while a swarm of misses, 
strangers to aenlimcnt, to delicacy, and to good 
■enae, merely from their eagerness to become wives, 
clasp the chain of Hymen, and inconsiderately link 
IhemsclTes in the same moment to matrimony and 
misery, in the form of some petit maitre or antiqua- 
ted beau. 

Some wives, in order to display their own supe- 
riority to tlicir husbands, ara very fond of lessening 
and undervaluine the merit of other wites: be above 
•ucb a paltry arnlice; it is tmth ungenerous and un- 
principled. 

Should you, gentle lady, be in the decline of life, 
allow me to bring to your recollection the emphati- 
cal address of St. Paul to aged women, where he 
«harfire» them to teach the young women to be so- 
ber, to love tlwir husbands, to love their children, 
to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, obedi- 
■ent to their own hushands. that the word of God be 
Tiot hliispheracd. (Til. it. 4, 5,)— When the apostli 
tpAflks of keeping at home, he seems impressed 
witli the calm, unobtrusive retirement of that do- 
inestii: sphere which Providence and nature have 
assigned Id womca. Stnm^'ty, indeed, does he 
influenced by it when he says. She that liveth in 
pleasure is dead while she liveth. ( I Tim. i " ' 
ChnplerlV. 



I would recomniend every woman, if posaibli 
her marriage, to get some yearly allowance, though 
ever so trillintc, settled on her. Hciii'vu me, the lit. 
tie unavoidable dem;-.iids or- her husband's pi 
which a wife ia so Ireqoentiy eoinpelled to have re- 
counc, is very apt to cri'.r.ti: biCrering and discordi 
soil that at the very iii'im.-nt perbapii when all is 
peace and burmony between ih^ni: and when once 
good humour is put out of its way. it is not s'ich a 
very easy outter, rely ou it, to bring it back again 
to its old coursf. 

Cooscicotiously manage your husband's property, 
and shun every approach to Cklrnvagance. The 
domestic economy of a family is (as an admired 
writer remarks) entirely a woman's province, 
furnishes a variety of subjects both for good i 
and good taste. The want of economy has involved 
thousands in misery; and in those houses whi 
extravagance is predominant, little is beheld but 
diwrder and confusion. Their families are, in gene- 
ral, as dissipated and thoughtless as tbeinsclves. 
Banoony and decorum, with their inseparable com- 
panions peace and happiness, arc guests that find 
within such walls neither residence nor repose. 

In. regard to money matters, some wives sec 
think that all is gain which they can get in 
way from their husbands; without ever considering 
thai the state of hit pune is a matter of equal 
•equence to both. 

Particularly avoid every thing like extravagance, 
I really think a freaX deal of money is frequently 
eipeoaedta buying things which, after a while, we 
find we could have very well done without. The 



'people to part with their money; while the old 
adage, "Take care of pence, the jiouiicis will take 
of themselves," is either not remembered at 
r, if it does occur to the mind, is allowed to 
have but little influence. 
Be extremely regular as to bills, payments, kc. 
ou cannot think how much trouble may be avoid- 
ed by regular weekly payments. Il is sometimes 
"ery difficult to ascertain the correctness of a bill 
Fhen allowed to lie over even for a month, and the 
lelav constantly '.ubjecls you to imposition. 

>Iucb, indeed, will attention to order and regu- 
larity contribute to the comfort of your husband. 
Men particularly love neatness, tidiness, and me- 
thod: any thing soiled or out of place discomposes 
them; and a littered room will often make them 
.—Meals should always he ready at a stated 
little decision and firmness will soon make 
your aervants punctual. Riae tarly; give your or- 
ders early,' breakfast tarly; be ready to sit down to 
your work-table eor/y. Doing much before twelve 
o'clock gives you a command of the day, and gets 
you through it with ease. But, adieu to all this or- 
der and regularity, if you are fond of lying in be,i! 
'■Eight hours sleep," say our physicians, "arc quite 
enough:" and the woman who prefers her pillow to 
the numerous advantagps which earlv rising pro- 
duces, would not, r fear, have strength of mind to 
perlorm more important duties. An hour rescued 
from sleep does wonders, and vour health is much 
benefitted by it. How long wilt Ihou sleep, slug- 
gard? When wilt thou arise out of Iby sleep? Yet a 
little sleep, a httle slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep; so shall thy poverty come as one 
that travelleth, and thy want as an armed man. 
(Proii.pi. 9— II.) 

"Do not defer till to-morrow what may as well 
bo done to day," says the old proverb. Ifyou have 
a tetter to write, why not do it to-day as well as to- 
jrrow? (fyou huve a visit to pay, why not do it 
day as well as to-morrow? Sic. Sii. "To-morrow, 
believe me," says a most useful writer of the pre- 
sent day, "comes U.adtit with duties of its own. And 
when it does arrive, we always feel pleased ; 
having it encumbered with the business of y 

Few things please a man more than seeing his 
wife notable and clever in the management of hei 
household. A knowledge of cookery, as well ai 
every other branch in housekeeping, is inilispensa- 
ble in a female; and a wife should always endeavour 
to auppoit with equal applause the character of the 
ladij and the houKusife. "I tell you, my good madam," 
says a humorous character, "when your husband 
omes home hungry at five o'clock, he iroo't look 
ery pleasant at being put off with music, senti- 
ment, and poetry, instead of a comfortable dinner. 
Bless my stars! 1 hare known some ladies, who 
could play a fine tol lol on tlie piano, talk with yoi 
all day long about poetry and history, and gabblt 
Italian and French like a monkey; and yet if the 
husband of one of them asked for a beefsteak for 
dinner, mercy mel she doesn't know whether it 
should be roasted or fried, or if he wished for a ve- 
1 pasty, the accomplished lady is equally igno- 
whetlier. paste be made with butter or mutton 
suet! 1 can't abide such balderdash!" 

Oman should endeavour to wield her needle, 
manage her scissars, with dexterity and cie- 
s. This is the peculiar province of a female: 
great comfort and economy are derived from it; and 
a man is always pleased at seeing his wife thus cm- 
ployed. Solomon in describing an excellent woman. 
makes her particularly expert at her distaff and spin- 
And all Homer's lovely matrons — 



and when much of her time is spent in visiting and 
company, what but naarchy and confusion at home 
must be the consequence? If we could but see the 
uit'ule of some fashionable houses, how much woidd 
ise and reflection be excited! The mistress 
perliaps nt the theatre or a card-party; serrania 
drunken, extravagant, criminal; children receivmg 
their very first impressions from the oaths and im- 
proper conversation of these servants! Htrt, meat 
perishing which might have fed the hungiy; thert, 
garments mouldering which might have clothed tha 
naked: in one place, filth and nasliness concealed; 
mother, valuable furniture tossed about withont 
decency and without care. No fortune can answer 
lUch immoderate expenses; no comfort can conrist 
vith so much disorder. A good woman looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and all her fami- 
ly are clothed in scarlet (Protr. xxm.) 

chcyttr r. 



'A woman's greatest praise does certainly con- 
pleasure i>f fcAting ft great bargain often induceslust in the order aud inaoagemeDt of her familyi 



entreat, gentle lady, that your dress may 

be expressive of delicacy and purity of mind. Be- 
hold a tdonion in the allir< (^a harlot! exclaimed tha 
iD beholding an indecorous dress. And 
surely when a woman appears in public with a bare 
bosom, exposure of figure, perhaps with rouged 
' ';s, itcannot be actuig too severely to adopt the 
language, and cry out in disgust, 'Oaiold a 
ninlkealtireofaboHol!' What! au'i/<,amo- 
in such a dress! O all ye feeUngs of virtue 
and propriety, rescue onr matrons from the dc- 
grad.:lion! Would they but rcllect for a moment, 
"'could women in general," as Mrs. H. More says, 
■know what was their real interest, could they 
;uess with what a charm even the apptarimce of 
nodesty invests its possessor, they would dress de- 
corously from mere self-love if not fi-om principle. 
The designing would assume modesty as an artitice; 
the coquette would adopt it as an allurement; the 
pure as her appropriate attraction; and the voluptu- 
ous as the most infalhble art of seduction." 
There ia not an hour in the day in which a man so 
much likes to see his wife dressed with neatness, at 
when she leaves her bed-room, and sits down to 
breakfiisL At any other moment, vanity stimulatea 
her efforts at the toilette, for she expects to see and 
to be seen; but at this retired and early hour, it is 
for the very sake of cleanliness, /or the ve(T sake of 
pleasing her husband, that she appears thus neat 
and nice. Some one says, "A woman should never 
appear untidily or badly dressed, when in the pre- 
sence of her husband," While he was your lover, 
what a »ad piece of business if he caueht you dress- 
ed to disadvantage! — "O dear, there he is, and my 
hair all in papers; and this frightful unbecoming 
cap! 1 had no idea he would have been here so ear- 
ly; let me off to my toilette!" But now that he is 
your husband, "Dear me, what consequence? My 
object is gnined; my efforts to win him, and all my 
litUe manoeuvres to captivate, have been successful, 
and it is very hard if a woman is to pass her life in 
endeavouring to please her husband!" I remembur 
greatly admiring ii lady who lived among the mouii- 
, and scarcely aavr any one but her husband, 
was rather a plain woman; and y^t when she 
3 breakfast each morning, and all the day long, 
extreme neatness and attention to the nicc- 
of her appearance, made her quite an agreea- 
ble object; and her husband loved her, and wouhl 
look at her with more pleasure than at a pretty wo- 
dressed soiled and untidily: for believe me, 
those things (though your husband appears not to 
notice them, nor perhaps is he himself conscious of 
the cause) alrongiy possess the power of pleasing 
or displeasing, 
I have a great dislike to see a woman's drcsseicecd 
the eipense which I know her husband can afford, 
fine laces and silks and a fcaniy purse are ill-match- 
ed associates. When 1 hear a woman of small for^ 
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lun'e say her peliise or lace cap cost a large sum, I 
^ once Ibink it a libel not only on ber undecsUnd- 
inc but bee principlea. 

1 vrill now conclude tbia subject with the apos- 
tle's sentiment, when speaiiing or Christian wives: 
Wbose adorning, says he, let it not be that outward 
adorningorpkiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel; but let it be the hidden 
inao of the heart, in that which is not corruptible, 
even the ornament of a meek and guiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price. (1 Pet. UL 1, 
3, 4.) These word$ "a nweb and quiel spirit" make 
at this moment a most powerful impression on my 
mind, and have excited the following reflections, to 
which, gentle lady, 1 beg lo direct your attention. — 
It is not to be supposed the apostle alluded to the 
meek and quiet spirit which is so often produced by 
nature, or constitution, or perhaps bf inaennibility, 
and which costs us nothing to attain. O not the 
meekneea and quietneu he speaks of must be the 
effect, not of constitution, but of principle; Dot of 
nature, but of grace. 1 know many women who 
would be gentle Pagans as well as gentle Cbi 
lians; who would he meek if there was no Bible, 
and amiable if Ibey were ignorant of the beiii^ of a 
God! And though characters of Ibis kind are inter- 
esting and viduable for the sake of society, Ihey are 
certainly not the description of females who are in 
the sight of C«d of great price. The word quitt 
has an extensive meaning, and refers not so much 
to temper as raipuUion, St. Peter evidently intend) 
by this word to express a quiel acquiescence, a pa- 
tient resignation, an uniform composure to the pain 
ful hut inevitable evils inflicted on us by the hand of 
God. He refers to that calmness of spirit which is 
not eatily provoked, telUdt bearelk all thingi, and 
cnduTtth all Ikiiigi, which subdues the risinifs of an- 

_._. __ J __|jg down divine help to 

e would fain agilati 
discompose. He means that mtek and quiet ipiril 
which bears with the perverse and unreasonable 
tempers of those with whom it may have lo deal, 
and which checks at once every inclination to 
fretful or an an^ reply; which quells the first at 
Tances to repinmg, produces cmUeitt in wliaUotm 
state Qod hat placed Ua poaeuor, and enables th 
person who is under its animating influence to bear 
hII the small inferior crosses of the day with that 
fortitude and equanimity which is one of the di 
guishing characteristics of true Christianity, 
such only can be tiie laeek and yuiet spirit which 
the apostle would consider as menting his high en 

(7a bt cimliautd uiiJcr thi head of Familii Dtillis, JfC.) 



field Park, Westmoreland, until hy fatigue 
dent the whole pack were thrown out, except 
foxhounds, bred by Lord Tbanet, who continued 
the chase during the greatest part of the day. Thi 
slag returned to the park from whence be bad been 
driven, and as his last effort, leaped the wall, and 
died as soon as be bad accomplished it. One of tb< 
hounds ran lo the wall, but being unable to get ove 
iwn and almost immediately expired. The 
oilier hound was found dead about a naif a i 
from the park. They were supposed to have 
not less than one hundred and twenty miles. 



SEISCBIiI^AXrSOTrS. 



After I bad the teller for nearly twenty years 
on my band, and bad used dollars worlli of cele- 
brated tetter ointment, which took olf Ibe skin, 
repeatedly, without effecting ■ cure, a friend ad- 
vised me to take some Blood Root, ^called also 
Red Root, Indian Paint, &C.) shce it in vinegar, 
and afterward wash the place btTecled with tlie li- 
quid. I suppose the vinegar extracted the strength 
out of the root, for in a few days the dry scurf was 
removed, and my diseased hand appeared as whole 
as the other. 1 could scarcely believe that a 
feet cure was so speedily acuoinpliabed hy lliis 
pie remedy; but as nearly tivo ^ears have passed 
williuut the least appearance of its return, 1 need 
no longer doubt the fact, and for the benefit of 
others, I wish tlie value of the Red Root to be more 
generally knowrt. 

'■It grows ^bout a foot high in rich woodlandi 
and flowers in April. 'I'he leaf is roundish and 
deeply indented, somewhat like the white oak leaves 
—sleios auked, ivpporHag tiagh Bawen, bit 



white. When the fresb root, which Is ,a^qut th< 
of the little finger and blood rei^, Is broken,! 
e issues in large drops resembling blood." 
[EkceU'a MedUal Compauion. 
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TrBSTEES of THS MaRVLAND AOBICTILTiraAL So- 

ETv. — In consequence of the indisposition of Mr. 
Hollings worth, at whose house a meeting of the 
Tt'uslees of the Maryland Agricultural Society was 
' have been held yesterday, a postponement of the 

eeting has been rendered unavoidable. It will 
lake place, however, at the residence of Col. N. M. 
" of Baltimore county, on Thursday next, 

20lb inst. As there are many arrangements to be 
made, preparatory to the approaching show, it it 
imporlunt that Ibe trustees give an early and general 
attendance on the above named day. 

IclT^The Dishley sheep advertised in the last 
Farmer, have been sold to Mr. John Barney of 
Delaware, hy whom the breed will be preserved in 
its purity, and justice and credit will be rendered 
by the skilful management of these fioe animals to 
their eminent breeder, Mr, Charles Champion. 

The highly respected Li.vDi.Er Murray, the au- 
thor of 'English Grammar,' and many othiT approv- 
ed works on education, died on the morning of (be 
23d of February, at bis house at Holdgati 
York, in the 8lst year of his age, and in the ful! 
possession of all bi» mental faculties. Air. M. 
a Quaker, and a native of Pennsylvaaia, 



Tobacco. — Amount of Inspections in the three 
State warehouses, from the 1st to the 131b of April, 

inclusive, '.231 hhds. 



IMPROVED COTTON GINS. 
Tiie subscriber, is prepared to receive orders for t 
nanufncture in this cily, of (hs above machines, up 
in extensive scale, tie has introduced iiito the Gi 
Hide by bim all Ilie lale valuable improveuienta, psrti- 
:uiarly those of Dr. R. Nutt, of the Slate of Missisiip- 
li; and by the style and durability of the workmanship, 
lopes to merit extensive patronage. The Gins wilt be 
packed in buses, and forwarded lo any town in the L'ai 
«d Slates. WM. TOilKEV, Jr. 

IP Vork, ^jirU B, 1836. 
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AllTiCLES. 

BEEF, Bsllimore Prime, I 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Ja.a 

COTTON,Loui5iBiia,&c 

Georgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, - 

An advance of I cent - 

each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . 

Dipt. 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live, . . 
FISH, Herrings ,Su3. 

fihad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, KougL,. 
FLOUR, SuperAne, city. 

Fine, '. 

Susquehanna, suirerG. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER, Balli. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler 

do. Red 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Bed , , 

Rula BagB Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, ^ 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed, - 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Ottta, 

Beans, While, .... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS 

HOGS' LARD 

LEAD, Pig 

Bar 

LE.\THER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 

Havana, 1st qua). . . 

NAILS, 6«iOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, I 

Pitch 

Turpentine, Soft, 
OIL, Whale, 

Spermaeati, 
PORK, Baltimi 
do. Pri 
PLASTER, cargo price, 

RICE, fresh, ...'... 
SOAP, Battimore Whilt 

Brown and yellow 
WUISKRY, 1st proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, 4lhpr " 
APPLEBRANDY, Ul pr - 
: SUGARS, Havana White, c 

do. Brown, . 

Loi'l!' 
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4 la 

3 SO 



I % 00 



i 00 

I. so 
S fiO 



isf, . 



SPICES. Cloves, . . . . 

Ginger, Ground, . . . 

Popper 

SALT, SI. Ube 

Liverpool Blown . . 

SHOT, Ball, all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 



> ? no 4 



Clare 






Printed every Friday, at (5 per annum, Xpr JOHN, t- 
SKINNER, Editor, by JouH D. ToT; comer of jk 
Paul and Market streets", where every descriptipiiV 
Book ud Job Frinting is haddibmelr iiSMtoteit," ' - 
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PRIZING TOBACCO. 
Dku Snt, HifUmdi, Sik SUgt, Jtfordk, lSt6. 

HaviDg lul j«kr made ui improTemeut in the 
method of piiziog tobacco by IcTcrt, nhich not 
onlr facilitatei the operation ^reatlj, but ditpenseE 
with a vast deal of labour nith blocks, &c.,I take 
the liber^ to tend 70a a tketch of il for publica- 



tion, that those who maj coasider the advantaffet 
ofaulficieiit coniequeiice, may avail themKlTesofil 
ir the; Ihiok proper, 'llie value of this method is 
coDsiaerablj enhanced by having two prize levers 
connected with one post, in the centre, so that two 
hogsheads can be packing at the same timei when 
the hands employed at this work can always be 
engaged at one or the other. As I have not an op- 
portaoify of drawing it to a scale, I muat ^ve you 
a rough drad of iL 




A. The post; B. die lever, C. the hogshead; D. the 
centre sill of the platform^ G. an iron sword one 
bch thick, Tour incnci wide and four feet long, per- 
forated with inch holes at half an inch apart; F. a 
frame made of tough wood about three inches 
square, consisting of two pieces, tenanted together 
■at G., one end entering a mortice in the post at H., 
the other end with a mortice to lit on a tenant 
made on the end of the centre sill at I. There is 
a niortiue cut in the centre of the upper piece of 
this frame and also through the lever immediately I 
over it, of just aufficieut width to admit the slidioi; | 
of the sword. The length of the mortice in the '' 
lever must be adapted to the nioTement of the 
swonl and the lever, according as the litter is 
brouf;ht upon a diagonal or horizontal fine, so as 
to admit the sword to stand perpendicular, when 
the lever is prized down. 

It should be particularly rerapmbered that 'the 
lever ought never to be priied below a horizontal 
line When the lever is raised up for a prize, the 
mortice should be ot so as to allow the upper end 
of (be sword to project forward from the post, and 
in advance of ■ perpendicular line a few inches. 

The moriice (if it may be so termed,) in the 
frame, is cut forward of the centre, and then en- 
tirely tbrough (be piece to the mortice in the post. 
'nie abject of this is to allow the frame to be re- 
moved nhen it is necessary to fill up the bogahead, 



or to shift it to the hogshead on the opposite side, 
without having to draw up the sword. The false 
head should be at least 11 inches oak, with a Sat 
piece of iron, a little dished in the centre, laid 
it, to receive the blunt point of the sword. When 
the lever ia raised for prizing, an ittan pin must be 

tilaced in one of the holes of the sword immediate- 
y under the lever; after it is prized down to a hori- 
zontal line, another iron pin is to be inserted in one 
01 the holts in the swonl, directly under the mor- 
tice in the frame, which secures the pressure made 
{until ihe Jever ia again drawn up ana another prize 
'itiiadt?. nli'-a the frame pin is again placed close 
j uiidiT the [nurtice. The prizing is thus continued 
liiiilil ihe tobacco is sufEciently pressed, when the 
hands IcLive it to (ellh,aDd goto work on the other 
hogshead. 

1 am nware of the great difficulty in making the 
ciplanatiun aulficienlly intelligible, and must lea 
such piirls of it as cannot be minutelv described, 
the discernment of the reader; or will take pleasu 
111 shiiwing mine to any person who may wish to 
iee il, T(oi"s, respectfully, 

J. S. WILLIAMS. 
P. S. The under part of the mortice in the lever 
should he shod with an iron plate of 1 inch thick- 
ness, and to fit close to the mortice, (to prevent its 
being cut hy the pin,) and a little indented 00 each 
sidi:, to conline the pin to one place. 



THE HAINAULT SCYTHE. 



Whig, an Irish paper, containing an engraving of 
what in Endand is called the Hamauit Scythe — in 
French Flanders called Piquet, or pelitt faaijc, 
(Hoall scythe.) Under an impression that (he im- 
plement was not unknown in the neighbourhood of 
the u[K»er Hudson river, we sent the paper to Judge 
Buel, for his Inspection and remarks — which, with 
observations on some other subjects, like every 
ttiiDg from bia pen, are worthy of attention.] 
Dzaa 81B, MtA IB, 1936, 

1 have examined (he drall of your Haimnttt 
Se^. and Bad it the same as the Dutch Scythe 
wbwh was introdoced hy the firat settlers along the 
banks of die Hudson, which is still in use by their 



ints, and is sold in our shops. 
Hm acTtbe is an impratement on the uckte, for 
hnvj at lodged grain, aa il cuta equsUy dean, and 
No. 0.— VOL.8. 



expeditiously, than the lormer. But as 

dilficult to acijuire the etj>ert use of it, the scythe is 
gradually getting out of use, and is seldom seen bu ' 
the Dutch population. The cradle has su 
;d it for light grain; and our labourers hav. 
! so expert with the latter, that it is used 
ir our heaviest grain, where it is not lodged. 
If any of your farmers, therprore, wish to be in- 
structed in the use of the Hainault scythe, they 
need not, like the Scotch farmers, send to Flanden 
for teachers, as we can furnish them at less ei 

I have seen it somewhere stated, that Judge Pe- 
ters once sent two grain cradles to a friend in Great 
Britain, and that a Yankee was found to demon 
slrate the econom;r of their use in the grain har 
vest Their merits, as labour-saving machines, 
were fully acceded; but yet this very circumstance 
caused a mutiny among the labourers, leat they 
should be thrown out of employ by its introduction, 
and these implements were thrown by aa useless 



lumber, and the grain cradle, which so greatly eco- 
nomices the labour of the.Afaerican farmer, la atill 
unknown to (he British husbandman. 

The first mention 1 find of the Hainanlt scythe ia 
in Ur. Kadcliff's Flandera. It has aubsequentlr 
been figured and recommended in British aniciit- 
tural works. And it has been recommeodea alao 
as a modem improvement here; where it haa beaa 
in us« for centuries. Dr. Radcliff, and after faim 
the British and American publishers, haa given a 
description and figure of (he Flemish timMebml, 
which the reader cannot have failed to observe, is a' 
mere modification of the scraper extensively oaod 
upon our canals and roads 

While on the subject of implements of husbandry, 
[ cannot omit to speak in nigh commendation of 
Robert Sinclair's cultivator, one of which I hava 
had in use several years. It is particularly oieful 
in ligbt soils. The tines are better caknlated to 

Kulvcrize the soil than those of any other model I 
ave seen. It is used to advantage in dressins 
corn, and particularly root crops, such as mangel 
wurzel, ruta baga, turnips, &c. It is of great bene- 
fit in cultivating cabbages, and I know of no im- 
plement so useful in a nursery. It may be used au- 
perficially, or, by repeating its operation, driven to 
the depth of siz inches or more. It requires tha 
power of a single horse. This tultivator is suicep- 
tible, I think, of two improvements. It might havs 
a central bull, and the wings made to expand or 
contract, according to the distance between tha 
which it is to operate. The other improvo- 
, to construct the extreme tinea so that they 
may be elevated or shortened at pleasure, to wok 
upon the sides of ridges or hills. This implement^ 
— ilh the aid of the drill barrow, greatly reduces the 
hour of cultivating mangel wurzel and turnips, 
man, vi(h the drill barrow, will put in five acrea 
of these in a day, at regular distances. Neither 
the plough nor the harrow can be emploved to ad- 
vantage in cultivating these craps, especially while 
the plants are small. The cultivator u esaedj 
suited for this purpose. J, BUEL. 



MERINO SHEEP. 

EiB Sia, SUiibaimili, March 3d, ISt6. 

At your reauest I send you the following state- 
ment of our Hock of Merinoes. In (be summer of 
,821, my brother and myself purchased of Wm. R. 
Dickinson, Esq., 100 Merino ewea for 91500, and 
one buck for |25. The folloning is tlie amount of 
sales of wool since that limc- 
1822, . . 500 lbs. wool— (365,35— average 73 cts. 
18-i3, . . 710 do. 535,80 do, 74 
18-J4, ..902 do. 60.1-70 do. 67 
1835,. 1130 do. 754.75 do. 64 

3-i2tiO,i;o 
Rams sold in the leve- ) 
al veara at 25 to $50 L 750,00 
acb, . . . y 

«3l)IO,GO 

The flock at present consists of about 400 sheep, 
the wool of which, al (he neat shearing, will pro- 
duce upwards of JIOOO; and al a very low valuation 
we consider it worth 16000, and in fact could sell it 
for much more, by dividing it iuto parcels. You will 
observe a considerable difference in the average 
ce in the two first and the two last years, which 
caused by a change in the prices of woul at the 
nufactory of B. Wells &, Co. In 18-JJ-3, there 
s no grade termed prime, and all full blood, or 
No. 1 , sold for BO cents. In 1334-5, the wool sorlert 
made a new grade, which they called prime, or 
No. l,Mnd9Dldfor80ceots; and full blood,orNo. 3, 
for 60 centa. I explain this, lest you might suppose 
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our flock Has deteriorating — whicli Houltl hi: ju6l of the growth of corn. .Wlien plnnteil late in 
the reverse of the fuel; for it is admitted by the March or early in April, ils root* extend to a codsI- 
woot staplers that it is yearly improviot:. | derable distance under ground, before it appears 

Our flock would have been considerably larger at, above; and hence is derived one of the advanlagefi 
present than it is, had we ptToiitlcd our young ewes! of early planlin|!;. As the blades unfold and pro- 
tohavetakenthebuck atthpu!.ualaite;but weteptlgresB in height, Ibe roots will not only keep pace 



them from the buck 
two years of age, 



itil the fall aner they 
an idea of increaiing tbei 
size.' This I send for your own eye. and not for 
publication, unless you may think it will be of ler- 
Tlce to the wool- growing cause. 

Vours, with esteem, 

JOHN M'DOWELL. 

For the infomialion of "A Connecticut Farmer," 
I send you a copy of one of our wool billB. h ith the 
pricep given at B. Wells & Co.'s manufactory, ft 
wool in the dirt 

Ko. 1 , or prime, ... 394 lbs. at 80 cla. per lb. 
2, or full blood, «4 " 60 " 
9, or t. 



6,01 



15 



6, or common, 
The 151ba. of No.4,and6lbs. of No.5,arefroin 
3 coarse wethers, which we accidentally got All 
wool avera^d,in I8i4-5, 67 and 64 cts. Our fleeces 
averaged the sam^yean 41 and 41 lbs., the lightness 
of wfaicliisowingtoa Kreal part ofour sheep not be- 
ing full grown, and the chief of the remainder being 
breeding ewes. As to our having made use of Saa- 
on bueki. the "Connecticult farmer" has mistaken 
me. I stated (if J recollect correctly,) thai 
Aock was descended from Spanish ewes and Saxon 
bucks, which would have been precisely correct, il 
I had said a Saxon buck. A Mr. Muller imported 
'a Salon buck of a very superior fonn and quality, 
from whom he was purchased by a Mr. Caldwell, of 
Hew Jersey, a gentleman of profound skill and 
great taste in Merinoes, for the sum of (1000. He 
wu called Columbus. Mr. Dickinson purchased 
the foundation of bis flock from Mr. Caldwell- 
among which he got three ram lambs oul by Colum^ 
bus, one of which was the original ram we pur 
chased from Mr. Dickinson, and from which all our 
ilock are descended. 

JOHN M'DOWELL. 
P. S. I have just seen Mr. Dickinson, afler my 
letter was sealed, and have opened it lo inform you 
what he says as to the origin of Columbus. In a 
conversation he had with Mr. Muller, (or, as he was 
better known in this country, the Baron de Basse,) 
respecting Merino sheep, he informed him that he 

had brougl ' . .- — 

Columbus 



ight with him lo this country from Saionjf, 

IS and his mother, and sold them to Mr. 

particular prcdilcc- 



Caldwell; Ihal as tlicre __ . . 

tion for Saxony sheep al that time over Spanish 

Mr. DickiiiBon never thought of mentioning the 

subject lo Mr. Caldwell when he saw him after 

mrds; but he has now written to him to vouch for 

the authenticity of Ihe Baron's statement, of which 

you shall hear "in due lime, Mr. Dickinson says, of, „ . 

Ills own knowledge. Columbus weighed IBOlbs. a/"' '^""^ ""*' 

his fleece !31 lbs. and would be what is called m 

« pick lock deece. J- MD. 



with, but actually outstrip ihe growth of the top, 
and. as some assert, will under favourable circum- 
stances, ^row to the same lenglh of the slock and 
lasnel,- when the grain is fully ripe. The seed 
should never be planted less Ihan (too inehea dftp. 
For whoever takes the pains to examine, will find 
that every stalk of corn, when it has arrived at the 
height of four or five inches, always takes fresh 
root about one inch above Ihe first, which gradual- 
ly deenys and dies. If it is planted only at the 
depth of one inch, the new roots, in the effort they 
make to obey the laws of their nature, will not 
have sufficient depth of earth in which to display 
themselvt's, and of course the cora will became 
pate and sickly. About midsummer il again throws 
out another set of roots, the same distance above 
Ihe former, and lastly. Ihose roots which shoot 
above ground and descend into the earth, and ap- 
pear designed by Providence as a prop to the lux 
uriant stalk and its appendages. All farmers will 
admit that this plant reauires careful and repeated 
culiure,and that it should beplantedat aconvenien" 
ilislance. The plan of drilling, and cultivating thi 
coro with the plough or harrow, only one way.ina^ 
answer on land where silex or sand predoniinat< 
when the soil consists of a deep, black, porous 
spongy loam. But I take it to be an undoubted 
axiom, in agriculture, Ibat corn should be always 
cultivated witlribe plough and harrow both wai 
on all soils where argil, or clay, predomioates. B 
such is the inveteracy of custom, and the pride of 
opinion, that soma are blind and obstinate, in apiti 
of experience. 

The most usual and approved distance is from 
four and an half to five feet each way. This 
perhaps the best in good land, or where manu 
can be applied. But in our tired and exhausted 
oils, whicli cannot be assisted with manure, Ihe 
bove distance one way, and two and an half feet 
the other, tcilFt unit/ <me ttatk in a hill, will prove 
better. The number of corn hills in an acre will, 
}f course, be the same. Care should also be taken, 
.0 have the rows, the narrow distance, suflicienlly 
itraighl to admit the plough and harrow between 
them. It would be well for some lo make an expe- 
riment of the above plan on n small scale, by which 
they can test its efficacy. 

Nothing farther occurs at present on Ihe auhji 
of planting. You may expect shortly, a few 
marki on the cultivation of coro. 

A TiLBOT Farmer 



DISEASK OF PIUS. 

IfiJmtnglon, Del. Jipnl II, ISU, 

I observe; in your last number, an inquiry for* 
remedy for the violent purging to which newly wmb- 
ed pigs, or shoats, are subject. 

1 believe the cause ' 
them too much slop 

have lillle given al a time, and ofiener than thru 
times a daj;; five or six times I have my young pip 
fi-d with tkim milk, having wheat bran stirred in i^ 
and nevpr give them as much at once as they can 
eat; with Ibis feed and treatment I nqvcr mc thd> 
purge. If milk and bran are not to be had, it isM- 
cessary to give them with other slop, ools and eers 
unground, and tii very cold v;eathtr com ojily, and ta 
keep them diy, clean and warm. The greatest in- 
jury a young pig receives is. by giving it ai much i^ 
oi it can fsorgt ai once and seldom feeding. I woaM 
advise, never raise a pig, that was not 3 months did 
lous to winter setting in, when younger Ih^ 
get stunted, and never, with the same keep, are U 
' Lvy as spring pigs are, at Ihe following ChristmU- 
THO. SIASSEY, 



s generally owing fo givinc 
will at once_thcy shoUM 



ON DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF FAB- 

MKRS, 
Obiervationi tm Ihe meant of pTeventbtg and rcKw- 

iiig the aceiileiiti and dueojcs. to tehieh farmert an 
partieularh/ $ubjsei. .fiy JAUEsMEian, M.D. 
{From the Hemuirs oflho Philadelphia Society for pn- 
mating Agriculture — Kcad May, June, July, Augial, 
IBiiS.] 

[Can^nmifrmtf. 27.] 

BUetof Snakea—Tie a. string above the bitten 
part, and suck the wound. There is not the lealt 
danger in so doing, unless the hps be sore; apil Mt 
and rinse the mouth with water. Then use some 
of Ihe following remedies, all of which have been 
found successful: 

1. .*|>ply ley of wood ashes, or a solution of 
iQlash in water, lo the bitten part; and give diluted 
ty, or ten grains of potash in a cup of water, e«ry 

half hour.' 

2. Mr. Mayrant, of South Carolina, relates tbe 
coses of two negroes cured, by giving CayenM 
pepper and whittiey.t lo one, the dose was we 
tea-spoonful, in a glass of whiskey. The three tint 

thrown up; the (ourth remained, ud 

han a qnart of wl 

I poke. This greaj 






after more Ihan a guarl of whiskey bad been 

t auanlitv was taken b 
hours. In the course of the night three qudrtl 



his throat. The 



ON PLANTING INDIAN CORN. 
[FVom the Eaalm Gaxetu.] 

Tbe first rule which every farmer ought to be 
governed by, is to study and understand Ihe nature 
of the vegetable he intends to deposit in the earth, 
and the laws by which it is governed in its progress 
to maturity: for every species of the vegeUble king- 
dom ii goveraed by certain peculiar and Immutable 
laws, which wero attached to each, by our all-wise 
Creator, from which none can be forced to deviate, 
without danger of diwolution. 

I sliall now proceed to pre » lucunct hlitory 



DISEASE OF PIGS. 
•STower to Inqidnj in JVb. 3. 
Cook or boil all food for pigs when weaned young. 
' a general food, is best; but even this 
, should be mixed with a hitle chop 
rye and a small portion of shorts, lo corrects 
fennentiog qualities; and altBoyt season the m 
with a due Quantity of salt This article, so seldom 
thought of for bogs, is as essential to their health 
to any other species. Milk is a valuable food, and 
answers well to mis with the meal, but should be 
boiled. W. 

^ exetlUnt and cht^ food for falteni$ig Koga. 

Take one part of coro meal, and two |>aris pump- 
kins; mix and boil together, seasoned with sail: let 
this be tlieir common food until twelve or fifteen 
days before killing, when feed on coarte dry meal, 
seasoned. 
. ^tprH IM, IBIS. 



used, but he supposes that 
been lost in pouring il down his th 
day he gave every hour, spirit of 

also whiskey and water, with very nourishing f« 

In another case, he cured a person after giviDK* 
quart of whiskey, ivilh red pepper, in ten or twebe 

Dr. Ramsay, of Charleston, S. C. published ^ 
case of a person who was cured by large dosel ol 
brandy anil opium. 

3. Mr. Williams extols the spirit of ammonia h 
the bites of venomous inakea in the Eut Id&i. 
The dose is from thirt* to forty drops every tea 
minutes in water, until relief be obtained. '*^' 
medicine is also to be applied to the wound. 

4. So many cases in Ihe United States hkve ec> 
curred of the efficacy of olive oil, in the cure of 
the bites of venomous snakes, that it can be confi- 
denlty recommuided. II is to be applied to die 
bitten part, and taken iutemally, without li '' 



The 



* Dr- Brickell, of Savannah. To sheath the aerial 
ny of the ley or potash, Il should be diluted with lah- 
■kin of flaxseed, or gum arabio wtilar. 

tMad. Kecoider, toL «, p. ai». 
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u (o doM; sucking of the wound, and a ligature 
above it, should never be negtecled* 

Stingt of buecti—Tbe pain from the itin^ of 
(rupa, bees and horneta, is quickly reUeved bj rub- 
tof the part with olive oil, or cold ley. The Kling 
ibould be extracted, it possible. Comnian salt, 
moiBtened, and applied to the part, has been re- 
commended Trom experteBce, and in a ease nbere 
a person had been stung on the inside of the throat 
bj a vvasp,tlie alarming sfrnptoiiu were instanti; 
relieved oj swallowing repeated strong doses of 
lalt and water. In some cases of severe attack, a 
a Tever waa excited, attended with considerable 
■welling in the part Id such the loss of a few 
minces of blood will give instant relief^ then apply 
die oiL It has been recently said, that chalk scrap- 
ed on the part, will give immediate ease. It is im- 
portaal to know that if a hive of bees should settle 
«a a person, there mil be no danger of being stung, 
V he can preserve so much presence of mind as to 
lemain quiet for a short time, when the bees may 
be gently brushed off, or taken off bv oae accus- 
tomed to handle them, and put into a hive. 

The bites of spiders are often highly poisoDous, 
and several cases have been nientioaed of death 
being occasioned by them. If the oil does not suc- 
ceed, apply pounded plantain leaf to the part, and 
t^e a lew spoonsful of the Juice of the leaves. 
Hus remedy was announced a few years since in a 
(outhem paper, u having succeeded in a very se- 
lious case.t 

Remitling Feetr, or BUiout Fner. — Where the 
disease i^ preceded by the usual symptoms, as lan- 
cuor, loss of appetite, and head-ache, it often may 



I to clear the bowels of bile, which 
rapidity, and when collected in 
aes a rntum of fever. For this 
purpose, (liree or four erains of calomel should be 
given at night, and a dose of epsom salts early in 
the morning, every other day. When the fever 
continues obstinate, after the loss of blood anil a 
thorough evacuatiou of the bowels, with great beat 
nd dryness of Ihe skio, the body !>houId be spong- 
(1 with cool water and vinegar, which will ofleo 
break a fever," that would otherwise prove very 
eJious. Should the fever still continue, oo time is 
a be lost in causing a slight salivalion, by giving 
three grains nf calomel every two hours, i'he fe- 

posure to bad weather, by occasional purging, and 
caution in indulging a returuiiig appetite. Much 
may be done by persons Uving in siclily countries, 
or m times of a prevailing epidemic fever, to pre- 
vent disease, by taking a dose of Peruvian bark 
every morning, or by eating breakfast before going 
out; avoiding wet feet, checks to perspiration, night 
air, especially during sleep, and a blazing sun. 

Fever and ^gue. — Is the epidemic disease of a 
marshy country or district; but it is often produced 
by eipoauro to draughts of air when the body is 
heated, and in a state of perspiration. The proper 
mode of treatment is an emetic about three hour* 
before the cold fit is eipected; then a purge, and 
finally the Peruvian barii during the intervals of the 



Ee prevented iy a gentle emetic and purge, 
ing meat, and Uie assistance of rest, a warm bath, 
or bathing the feet in warm water at night Whi 
the fever and head-ache are severe, twelve ounces 
of blood should be taken away. The operation 
^outd be repeated afler a few hours, if the pai- 
■ ' eely taltei 



disease. A lai^e tea-spoonful may be taken every 
hour or two in water, or sound wine of any kind. 
f The addition of one clove, and of ten grains of 
- Virginia snake-root, both inpouder, will increase its 
I, powers. As ihe stomach often nauseates the medi- 
a cine, it ought to be mixed in a room apart from the 
s invahd, and brought to him at the proper time He 
n should then swallow it without delay, rinse his 
n mouth with wdler before inspiring, and cliew a 
do not abate.. Cool drink may be freely talcen. piece of bread; there will (hen be Utile dilficul- 
Avoid sweating by heating remedies, in me com- iv in retaining ihe bark. From thirly to sisty 
mencement of Ihe complaint. The d^eascd and drops of laudanum, if taken upon the first syuip- 
increased action of the system must always be re- torn of the cold fii, will suspend or shorten il; bul 
duced before sweating be attempted. The vessels a much mure agreeable remedy is tlie warm bath 
will then pour out Iheir fluids fi»«ly. when necRsaa- This should always be used for chilUriin. If the 
n, by the aid of warm diluting drinks, and of such iiUmach nn v.:ry delicate, a lump of sugiir. dip(ii->l 
mcdicinrs as are known to determine to the surface, j in cunipound spirit of lavender, and eaten, will 
Tamaiind water, or thorough-wort^ tea are excel- quiel it. A small portion of manly resolutiuii will 
kilt tOI this purpose. Frequent purging in this greatly aid in preventing the stomdcli from rejci^t- 

_______^ ing the medicine. If the bark produce cuiulii>'<iion, 

•The ftitowing article was taken from the AugusU '«" S'f"" "'.^''"barb may b« added lo e.ery other 
(GeoreU,) Herald, a few years since. The popular doeof it; or il thestommh will peruiil,hc m-y cr.cw 
•onGdence in the efficacy ofpianlain in biles of snakes, a small porlion of the root and swatlu>v liie baliva 
has long been great in (he L'niled States. It is presum- Those who have an uocoiilrollable iiversiuo to liic 
•d that the broail-leaved plaiilain is alluded to. bark, make take the sulphate of quinine in doses ol 

"In a late paper wi mentioned the dea(h of a person one, one and i half, or two grains. A cheaper re- 
from the bile of a ratile-spakei in conversing wilh a ^g^y ^^ -Fowlers soJutioTi of arsenic;" six, eight, 
in (he "' '*" '''""P* "' ^'^ medicine may be taken Ihret 
uf (he ^'°^^ ^ ^^y' ""^ ^°'"' ^ter meals, in a wine glas: 
ncc of "^ water, to whicb a tea-siioonlul of the coiii)iuuuiJ 
to a^onJ relief to perions biuen by snakes: spirit of lavendvr may be addtd. if nuusea shuulil 
be had giten it, he obtaned, when the suSerer « as ap- occur. Children to whom the bark is very disagi 
pareDlly in the ponies of death, and ivhcn considerable able, may take two, tliree, or four drops, accordmg 
fcrco wasrequired to open tbe mouth;and in everjcase,io their ages, twice or Ihrice daily; ample Mperi- 
tbe relief was almost mstaolttneous. The plantain is gnce of this medicine enables me to attest its vir- 
to be bruised, and the juice presMid out and that given I lueg^ ^j pronounce it perlectly safe, if not too 
to the patent as loo., as possible alter the b.te ; but i[ , continued. Afler two weeks use i( should be 
■ never (oo late to eive it while ine sulivrer is alive. ' r. . , > r ■ ^ l . i . , 

Iw pr«^.>g out the juice, the planiain may be boUed jmitted. and a dose of rhubarb or cas or oil taken 
in nulk, and also giyen lu the paiieoL Tho corlainlj ; D«inng its use, the person must avoid taking cold 
of this reme.iy against the biles of snakes, and such ; or being wet The diet of perMins in this disease, 
venomi'us repiiles, should induce person) in such situ, i must be savour; and nourishing. A change ol air, 
atiooi where (hose accidents are likely lo occur, to cut- 1 or a journey, often will cure this disease witliuul 
tivate the plantainin tneir gardmsur tields, ttiala re-imedicioe. Obstinate cases yield readily to (he 
vedjr agaiMt an accident which may otherwise prove. ,i„wer bath, if exercise be takeu soon alter" 

tSevtti 



until medical aid be called, is (o put a piece of fold- 
ed clolh on the part, and to apply a bandage; or if 
the wound be small, to press (he thumb and fin^r 
firmly upon (he bleeding vessel, and sit still, if the 
wound be in the foot, until' a carriage is procured 
to convey the person home. All medicines to atop 
the blood flowing from a large vessel are useless. 
As every person employed wi(h an axe, is liable to 
this accident, no one should go alone into the woods 

cut timber. 

Inflamed Perns.— These are sometimes caused by 
a diill or rusty lani^t being used to bleed. The 
disease is noticed here, from having seen the state 
of the lancets sometimes used by country bleeders, 
and because those who employ (hem are not aware 
of the danger attending the operation. It also hu 
been brought on by using the arm freely the lame 
day a vein was opened in it Two deaths have o(t- 
curred from this cause in Philadelphia. Medical 
men ought to be employed to bleed in the country. 
The remedies are, purging, rest, and low diet Dr. 
Physick applies a bUster over the inflamed rein. 

BUeding at the Abse. — This is sometimes an effort 
of the system to relieve a too great fulness in the 
head, and unless it proceed to such an extent u ta 
induce weakness, should not be slopped. In tome 
young persons it occurs so frequently, as to become 
very troublesome. When necessary to check the 
flow of blood, snufEng up cold water will often 
prove effectual; but when this does not answer the 
nose must be plugged. To do this, roll up a piece 
of tioen or cotton to a point, oil it, and then pass it 
up the nostril, by a circular motion, until it reach 
the bleeding vessel, and let it remain for some hours. 
Persons subject lo this disease, ought to keep such 
a plug by their bed side. When tha disease attacks 
grawing boys in high health, it may be prevented 
by an occasional dose of physic, by avoiding severe 
'., and the use of as liKle animal food as pos- 
ut on (he contrary, when it appears in those 
of feeble constitutions, the diet should be generous, 
a dose of Peruvian bark taken occasionally to 
strengthen thesystemi and a journey of three weeks 
or a month performed in pleasant weather. The 
poivder of Puccoon, or red-root, snuffed up, will 
often check a bleeding of thi: nose. 
{To biamlinutd.) 






TBiy worthy and respectable phj^iici 
be iDformed us, that for forty ^can 
babit in such cuses, of admmistering the , 
creen planlaio, and he n 
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tbat With narrow leaves, is not mentioned. \^^7 ""re affected with this diseaw, changing it 
the drat meeies. gutarlj once a week. 

- " ■ ■ -••■ ■ ' Cutting a BU)odh>atd.—ASl that can be done, 



REMEDY FOR THE FOULS IN CATTLE. 
DiAK Sir, Canlxnt, Jf. Y., .Oprit S, IBffl. 

. at the time, of i 
med to give alarm 
s very common with us. 



■s lo be an iadalaU 



drawing a straw of hair brtween the claws of the 
hoof till it bleeds, or appears quite tender; and 
after, stimulating ap|ilica(ians, in proportion toils 
indolence or insensibility, till it gets into a healing 
state. It is never con:,idered dangeious. The loss 
of the use of oxen, for a season, is the only incon- 
venience experienced from it. 

Yours, respectfully, 

JOa SPEED. 



SWINE. 

A gentleman in Worcester informs us that a litter 
eight bogs was lately killed in that town, which 
averaged at ten menlhs old, 336 lbs. each. The 
person who owned the above, had one last year 
which weighed upwards of 400 at twelve months 
old. Another person killed a pig at six months and 
three days old, which weighed 333 lbs. They were 
all of the Be^ord brad, or £ngjiih Broad Bada, 
This breed is in high repute in Worcester counly; 
has small bone and Utile o&ali bard, rich pork, and 
wiUul obtained at a much cheaper nte thao Piost 
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other breeds. Their early maturity is of immense 
importance to the farmer. 

A friend in Westborough, Mass., states that a 
hog twenty months old, raised by Charles Park- 
man, Esq. of that town, was killed last week, which 
weighed 600 lbs. and measured from the tail to his 
sose 6 feet 1 inch; around the body over the fore 
shoulders 5 feet 7 inches. 

It is stated in the Newburyport paper that Mr. 
James Ferguson, superintendent of the Fatherland 
farm in that vicinity, (owned by that eminent agri- 
culturist, Gorham Parsons, Esq. of Brighton,) late- 
ly sold 13 hogs, the weight of which was as follows: 
494—424—530—406—556—454—496—336—578, 
370—500 — 400 — 526; and two pigs, weighing 211 
and 255 — aggregate 6,536 lbs. at 7 cents per lb., 
amounting to $457.52. They were of the Bedford 
and Byfield breeds. [ATew Eng, Farmer. 



PROSPECT OF CROPS. 

Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated 
Dear Sir, Columbia countUy Geo., •Sprit 1, 1826. 

The present spring has been remarkably forward; 
some of our forward wheat has been in head for 
more than a week; first planting of corn .'generally 
up. We have had several smart frosts since the 
wheat has been in head, and have heard of some 
damage being done to both corn and wheat I ex- 
amined my own wheat, and find the grain has been 
filling since the first frost, and no difference appear- 
ing from what it was before the frost, am in hopes 
the injury is not extensive. 



bellows at the lower part of the bush, and fuming 
with a mixture of coarse tobacco and soft hay. 

Bushes are also speedily cleared of the blights, 
at little expense and trocmle, by fumigating them 
with brimstone strewed on lighted charcoal; this 
effectually kills the insects; but the workmen must 
gp.t to the windward of the bush, as the fumes both 
of charcoal and sulphur are very offensive and per- 
nicious. 

Fumigating should always be done in the morn- 
ing or evening of a dull heavy day, when the bush- 
es are damp. 

[The author of the preceding communication 
gives a catalogue of 49 kinds of red gooseberries — 
35 kinds of yellow — 53 of green — and 44 tehUe. 
The largest red, he says, is the Top sawyer, weight 
26 dwts. 17 grains; the largest yellow is the Nel- 
son's waves, weight 21-6; the largest green is the 
Ocean, 20-11; the largest white is the Smiling 
beauty, 22-18.] 



Henry Taylor, Port Royal, Virginia; James Bar- 
bour, Barboursville, do. 

* 

[We should be glad to learn what is the probable 
result of experiments made with the Cherokee rose 
cuttings, by any of the above named gentlemen.} 



GEORGIA WINES. 



[Extract from a letter to the Editor.] 

"The wine made by Mr. Thomas M'Call, of Geor- 
gia, in 1824, of Madeira colour, has sold for |2, a 
gallon, as soon as offered at market; and is prefer- 
red to any imported wine by our best judges in the 
upper country, and, I doubt not, would be preferred 
in our sea port towns, where his wine of that year 
has not yet been tasted. If our government would 
give sufficient direct encouragement to this branch 
of husbandry, foreign wines would be forced out of 
our market m twenty-five years." 



CHEROKEE ROSE. 



PUBLICK SPIRIT. 



BORTXOVJbTir&B. 



GOOSEBERRIES. 

(Continued from Am. Farmer, p. 29.) 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Having minutely laid down the cultivation of the 
gooseberry, whether raised from seed, cuttings, or 
suckers, to its final perfection in the fruit, I shall 
now subjoin some hints for the destruction of the 
insects that infest the bushes. 

The insects that most infest the gooseberry, are 
the green- fly, the caterpillar, the red-spider, &c. 

Alter many experiments and attempts to destroy 
these species of insects, I find the following mixture 
to be the most effectual and cheapest; and being 
confident of its utility, I submit it for the use of my 
readers: in the first place, get a large handful of 
young elder leaves and twigs, one pound of the 
coarsest and strongest tobacco, and boil them toge- 
ther in some old pot or copper, in two or three gal- 
lons of soft rain-water; let them be well boiled, 
after which take out all the leaves and twigs of 
each, and put half a gallon of quick lime into the 
liquor, and after it is well dissolved, take out all 
^he grit of the lime and throw it away; then add to 
he liquid half a pound of blue ointment, five pounds 
•<* sort green soap, two pounds of flour of sulphur, 
»^u three pounds of campignon, or puff balls, and 
<* necessary another gallon of soft rain or pond 
'TRter; set them over a gentle heat till properly dis- 
'^'•'ed, during which time they are to be stirred 
^ui.d with a stick; when all is properly dissolved 
•nd mixed up, take it off the fire, and immediately 
^ut it into a coarse vessel* or vessels, with about 
-venty gallons of rain or pond water; shut it up, 
id let it remain for a few days, when it will be fit 
'^^ ise. 

'^'». best mode of ifsing the above liquid is with 
•«f.J syringe, or squirt, as you can most conve- 
- - ly get it round the bush, and under the leaves 
K* 'resects are most destructive. 

"'sh is infested with »»» -»ft«»-»»iy blight, 
^♦royed by **»rowin^ hick bass 



mriLAX sooxffonrr. 



[The following memoranda came into our hands 
through a third person, with permission to use it as 
an example of the publick spirit of an individual, 
who seeks to do good for its own sake, and without 
any wish or expectation of reward beyond the con- 
sciousness of contributing, disinterestedly, to the 
improvement of agriculture. Let us reflect how 
widely and rapidly the best agricultural products and 
improvements might be disseminated, were every 
one to devote himself thus zealously to the cause, 
and thence endeavour, as Mr. Stabler, of Montgo- 
mery county has done, to emulate the example of 
such men as Mr. Rowan.] 

Cherokee Rose Cuttings. 

Distributed gratuitously by Mr. C. E. Rowan, of 
South Carolina, in boxes, amongst the following per- 
sons, in the years 1820, 1821. 

The hon. Judge Story, Boston; the hon. Timothy 
Pickering, do.; the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, to tlie care of Mr. Timothy Pickering; David 
Pitts Lloyd, Essex county, Virginia; Charles £d- 
monston, Charleston, South Carolina; Wm. Pugh, 
North Carolina; John L. Glaser, Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. James Glasgow, Belle Air, Harford 
county, Maryland; Joseph P. Casey, Baltimore; Dr. 
S. S. Griffin, Gloster county, Virginia; Robert Weir, 
Tappahannock, Virginia; Thomas P. Bennett, Eas- 
ton, E. S. Maryland; H. Skipwith, Balls ViUe, Pow- 
hatan county, Virginia; William Mewburn, South 
East, Genito Bridge, Richmond; Thomas H. Har- 
vey, Wicomico church, Northumberland county; 
Robert Douthat, Richmond; Charles Palmer, do.; 
Fielding Lewis, James River; Henry E. Watkins, 
Prince Edward, Virginia; Alexander Morson, Fre- 
dericksburg, do.; Thomas R. Rootes, Gloster; John 
8. Skinner; Tench Tilghman, Eastern Shore, Md ; 
T. F. Wallis, P. M. Bethlehem, Georgia; Benjamin 
Anderson, Goochland Court House, Virginia; Ed- 
ward Garland, do. do.; Wm. H. Tilghman, Talbot 
county. Eastern Shore, Md.; Winter Bray, Tappa- 
hannock, Virginia; Isaac Smith, Northampton, ao.; 
Robert H. B^w, Susquehannah county, do.; John 
Scott, Fauquier county, do.; Sir John Sinclair, Eklin- 
burgh; Richard H. uocke. Cabin Point, Virginia; 
John p. Cobbs, Richmond, do.; John Eddowes^ Mid- 
dletown, Delaware; Thomas Chase, Annapolis, Md.; 
Henry Holliday, Eastern Shore, Md.; Charles Neale, 
Alexandria; Robert Oliver, Baltimore; J. H. Ber- 
nard, Richmond, Virginia; W\ W. Anderson, States- 
burg, South Carolina; Leonard Abercrombie, Oua- 
chita, Louisiana; James Flemming, Wilmington, 
Nor*^ 'Jaro'S-^- G. ^ V. HonWns, Baltim^ -e; Ed- 
wart ' able* -^-^nd '^'^ringj Marvlandr ^emuel 



CAST IRON GRIST MILL. 

Much has lately been said about this mill. Will 
your correspondent D. G. S. or any other practical- 
ly acquainted with it, state whether this mill, like 
all others, does not wear smooth? How long it 
may be in constant use before this happens; and if 
there is any way to have it sharpened? W. 



STRAW PLAITS. 



The committee appointed by the Royal Dublin 
Society having called upon some of the most emi- 
nent importers and venders of Leghorn hats, to 
assist, with their judgment, in the adjudicating of 
premiums, were favoured with two ladies and three 
gentlemen, who concurred with the Committee iq 
adjudging 

The first premium of 202. for the 'hat manufac- 
tured by Miss Boake. 

The secoiicl premium of 151. for that manufac- 
tured by Miss Gormly. 

The third pren^am of 102. for that manufactured 
by Miss Duchworth. 

The fourth premium of bl for that manufactured 
by Miss Bickerstaff. 

The Committee report. That, in their opinion, 
the cynomntu erigtattu is not the material best adapt- 
ed for this manufacture, its nature being too hard 
and wirv, and generally not even in coui^r. The 
straw of rye, seoale corale,\s, in their opinion>much 
preferable; and that one of the hats which obtained 
the first premium, composed of ''sweet-scented ver- 
nal grass, ^' anthoxanthum odoratum, appears to be 
superior to any other produced. 

The report adds, "That the extraordinary im- 
provement evinced in the manufacture of these ar 
tides, within three years, and the excellence tr 
which they have attained, induce your Committer 
to be of opinion, that, if it be steadily perse verc^ 
in, Ireland very shortly will be adequate to compete 
with Italy in that article; in which opinion they fee. 
warranted by the importers, who declared, wit^ 
respect to the hats which obtained the first prem 
um, '*that if they were put in a case with Leghon 
hats, as if imported here, there was not an indiv 
dual in the trade who could distinguish their ^■*o*r 
*"'». bes^ lescription import**'' f*^" l-tis^l-yrn 



iu.' 



i/Cati*' 



i. l^rCeiVe^ by irOU. jCLtiglksk ...u ^r.^^ ptt|iVAaylu>> 

the Societies in Great Britain and Ireland are offe 
ing premiums to encourage the manofactufe of L 
tfi:«» tats in imitatio** if those imported from Leg- 
.«ur- ^oul'' * ^' )e well for the Aip^ultur^ 
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pie? Tlie Editor or the Farmer, if he chose to do 
M, coulil eicite such a siiirit 

la a late Irish paper, I Jiaw an article which seems 
to me to be well calculated for that purpose, bj 
throwing light towards an important improvement 
Hi this manuTaclure, chiefly in pointing out the best 
notmoJ to be used in making hats oi good as the 
imported ones, if I recollect right, rye straw b 
thought here to be the best materiaU but in the ac- 
count which I now send to jou,U is believed thai 
the nceel-ieeiited venial graa is the most proper. 



WATER BORING AT HARPER'S FERRY. 

[ From tht .iladadrilt HcTntd.] 
Mr. Tindrel, who has been engaged since lasl 
June at Harper's Ferir, in boring for water, arrived 
ill town f esterdaf . He states that he has perfomt- 
cd the solid rock to the depth of 266 Teet, and found 
good water at a far less depth, but that it would rise 
to odIj a certain height and no further. That he 
Continued his operations till the great freshet in the 
Potomac; when on a sudden the muddy water of 
the rirer backed into the hole he had bored ' 

rock, which induced him to believe that there _ _ 

CommuDicalion between the hole aforesaid and the be now your empirt, your world! Let home be noiv 
IiTer. He was right in his conjectures, for when ^ (he sole scene of your wishes, your thoughts, 
the freshet subsided the water in the hole came plans, your exertions. Let honte be 



on your head. And by no means exclude y^ur ser- 
vants from the hallowed privilege. Independent of 
duty, you wish for honesty and fidehty Irom them, 
and bow can you reasonably expect these while you 
neglect to lead them to the source which produces 
such Kood conduct 

"When once a wotnaa is married, when once she 
has enlisted among the matrons of the land; let not 
lier fancy dream of perpetual admiration; let her 
not be sketching out endless mazes ofpleasurc. The 
mistress of a family baa ceased tu be a girl, blie 
can no longer be fnvolous or childish with impiiniiy. 
The angel of courtship has sunk into a tcomaii; and 
tbatwomanwill bevalued principally as her ru]i<liip»s 
lies in retirement, and her pleasures in the jiiirsery 
of her children. And woe to the mother who is 
obliged to abandon her children during the c^reater 
part of the day to hirehngi — no, not obliged; fur 
(here is no duty so imperious, no social cooVifiiit^nce 
or rashiunable custom so commanding as to obti^o 
her to such shameful neglect for materaat care, let 
Iter rtJMmber, iupertedti all other duties." 

In the matrimonial character which you hiLv-c non 

.ssumed, gentle lady, no longer let your iancj- wun 

of pk J- ■ - T . , 



the poet; and trub I cannot help feeling a contemp- 
tible opinion of wose persons, young or old, male 
female, who lavish their good-humour and plea* 
santry in company, and hoard up sullcnness and si' 
1 for the sincere and loving group which com- 
[>ose their fireside. They do not behold home with 
the (>ame eyes aa did the writer of the foUowbg 



down to its usual level, leaving the same limpid 
water as heretofore. Anfl now Mr. Tindrel is on 
his way to New York to procure copper tube, which 
when filed, and the interstices between its eitcrior 
«nd the rock being chinked up with a composition 
prepared for the purpose, he adds, there can be no 
doubt but that the water will rise to the surface of 
the earth sufficient for all purposes. 

[Since the above was politely communicated to 
us, we have conversed with Mr. Tindrel, who con~ 
lirms its particulars. — Edit. A, H-] 

WATER BORING IN ALEXANDRIA. 
The wdrknieo have got to the depth of 440 feet; 
water is within about 32 feet of the surface of the 
earth. The specimens of stratum for the first 15(1 
feel arc the same as thosa of 4-10 feet, alternately 
varying from clay to sand, of various easts and ci 
tours. {Mil. Herald. 
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A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 
A Wbispeb to the Wirt. 

[Continued from p. 32.] 
Chapter VI. 



At your entrance into the marriage state, gentle 
lady, you commenced a character which involves on 
you new duties and new responsibilities.— Your hus- 
band, as the master and mainspring of his family, 
ought certainly to lead the devotions of it. But 
•hould he be so unwise, so unfortunate, so lost to his 
own happiness, as to treat lightly the tkinga ahich 
belong to Itii everlailing peace, the task, gentle 
lady, devolves on you. Innuenced then by that 
awful verse in Jeremiah where the prophet invokes 
the Almighty to pour out his Jury upon the families 
that call not on his name, (Jer. x. Qu.) let the Bible 
be every morning laid on the table after breakfast, 
and let a chapter be read with attention; and then 
by a short hut fervent prayer call down bles.-ings 



* When afamily disperses after breakfast to their <lif- 
feiCBt avocations, it is generallj difficult to collect them 
■gain. Therefore, to obviate this, let the Bible be bruught 
•befonthe breakfut thinnare removed, or, at least, be 
fo« the party stood up trom the table. 



'hich, in the varied character of wife, of 
and of mistress, you strive (o act and shi 
splendour. In its sober, quiet scenes, let your heart 
eaat its anchor, let your feelings and pursuits :ill be 
center^ And beyond the spreading oaks that sha- 
dow and shelter your dwelling, gentle lady, let not 
your fanev wander. Leave to your husband to dis- 
tinguish himself by his valour or bis talents. Uc 
you seek for fame at hotae; and let the applause ol 
your God, of your husband, of your ctiildrcn, and 
your servants, weave for your brow a never fading 
:haplet 

An ingenious writer says, "If a painter wished to 
Jraw the very finest object in the world, it would 
be the picture of a wife, with eyes expressing the 
sereni^ of her mind, and a countenance beaming 
with benevolence; one hand lulling to rest d 
bosom a lovely infant, the other employed in 
senting a moral page to a second sweet baby, 
stands at her knee, listening to the words of truth 
and wisdom from its incomparable mother.'" 

f am a peculiar friend to cheerfulness- Not thi 
bind of cheerfulness which the wise man calls llu 
mirth offooU, — always laughing and talking, 
faausting itself in jests and puns, and then sini 
into silence and gloom wheo the object that iiispiri^ii i 
it has disappeared. No — no! The clieerfuhiess I ' 
would recommend must belong to the heart, and be 
connected with the temper, and even with llie prin- 
ciples. Addison says, "I cannot but look on a chi?«r- 
ful state of mind as a constant, habitual gr.<litude| 

the great Author of nature. An inward clieerful-; 

ss is an implicit praise and thanks^vjng to Provi- < 
dence undef all its dispensations: it ts a kind of ac- 1 
quiescence in the state wherein we are placed, and 
a secret approval of the divine wilt in his conduct | 
towards us." I think there is something very lovely I 
in seeing a woman overcome those hltlc domestic' 
disquiet* which every mistress of a family lias tui 
contend. with; sitting down to her breakfast- t:ible in | 
the morning with a cheerful, smiling counlt'ii:ince,i 
and endeavouring to promote innocent and jiiciisatit 
conversation among her little circle. But vaih »ill| 
be her amiable efforts at cheerfulness, if she be not 
assisted by her husband and other members around; 
and tiulr it is an unpleasant sight to see a furmly 
lUected together, instead of '' 



cityl "Lotn 



rt of love, of joy, of peace;' 



quiet scene with a little good-humoured chat, sitting 
like so many statues, as if each waa unworthy the 
attention of the other. And then, when a stranger 
H iDj deafj auch imiles, and uimatiou, and 



" 'Home's the resort ol love, of joy, ol 
So says the bard, and so say truth and grace 
Home is the scene where truth and candour move, 
I'he only scene of Inte and genuine low. 
'To balls and routes for fame let others roam. 
Be mine the happier lot to please at home.' 
t'learthen the stage: no scenery ive require 
Save the snug circle round the parlour fire; 
.\nd enter, manhall'd in procession fair, 
Each happier influence that governs there! 
First, Love by friendship mellowed into bliss. 
Lights the warm glow, and sanctifiea the kiss; 
When, fondly welcom'd to the accustom'd seat, 
Id sweet complacence wife and husband meet: 
Look mutual pleasure, mutual purpose share, 
ILcpose from labours to unite in care! 
Ambition! does Ambition there reside? 
Yes: when the boj, in manly mood astride, 
M'ilh ruby lip and eyea of sweetest blue. 
And flsien lockl, and cheeks of rosy hue, 
(Of headstrong prowess innocently vain,) 
Canters; — the jockey of his father's cane: 
While Emulation in the daughter's heart 
Bears a more mild, though not less powerful pari; 
With leal to shiae her liitle bosom warms. 
And in the romp the future housewife forms'. 
Think how Joy animates, intense thoURh m««k, 
The fading rosea on their grandtune's cheek, 
\Vhen proud the frolic children to survey, 
F;he feels and owns an intereat in their play; 
Tells at eachcall the story ten times told. 
And forwards every wish their whuut unfold." 

"To be agreeable and even entertaining in our fa- 
mily circle," says a celebrated writer, "is not only 
a positive dutv but an absolute morality." 

I cannot help quoting the following passage from 
.Mrs. H. More, as an admirable illustration of tme 
sweetness of temper, patience, and self-denial — qua- 
lilies so essential in a wife and mistress of a faiaily. 
-'Remember, that life is not entirely made up of 
great evils, or heavy trials, but that the perpetual 
recurrence of petty evils and small trials is (he ordi- 
nary and appointed exercise of Christian graces. 
To bear with the feelings of those about us, with 
Ihcir infirmities, their bad judgments, their ill-breed- 
ing, their perverse tempers— to endure neglect wher« 
we feel we have deserved.attention, and ingratitude 
where we expected thanks — to bear with the com- 
pany of disagreeable people, whom Froridence bat 
planed in our way, and whom he has perhaps pro- 
lided on purpose for the trial of our virtue — these 
urc Ibe best exercise and the better because not 
; chosen by ourselves. To bear with vexations in bu- 
siness, with disappointments in our expectations, 
with interruptions in our retirement, with folly, in- 
trusion, disturbance, in short, wilh whatever opposes 
our ivill and contradicts our humour — thia habitual 
acquiescence appears to be the v^ty essence of self- 
deniid- These constant, inevitable,'but inferior evils, 
properly improved, furnish a good moral discipline, 
and might well, in the days of Ignorance, have au- 
per^eded pilgrimage and penance." Another ra- 
Tii:irk of the same author is also excellent: "To ans- 
tsiri a fit of sickness may exhibit as true heroism aa 
to lc^ad an army. To bear a deep affliction well, 
calls for as hij^ exertion of soul as to storm a town; 
and (o meet death with Christian resolution, is an 
act of courage in which many a woman has triumph- 
ed, and many a philosopber,and even lome general), 
I have failed." 
(To U MMtMWMl utiiiTatluado} CutitetltvmnkSeh. 
tioM Mfuirtd »y JHwriag*, tfe.) 
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afler which he becnnie Iho | 
and was in high eateem as 



Buffcoat, 1757 

Buzzard, left England late J 

tuckr, ISIl 
Cade, September, 1756 
Canopas, 1817 



ObITUART of CELEBRITED Tear H< 

{We here record the obituarj of one iimidred and 
leven celebrated English ruonjng horse?, with the 
pedigree and perform ances of tome of them, Bj 
calculation, we arrive at the fact, which may, we 
think, he considered as proof of the longevity of Cbryso'ute',1788 
the blood horse — that, of these CHie hundred andj(;|evdand, 1813 

seven fine animals, their average age was twenij- Competitor, the last surviving son of Eclipse, Dt 
one f oars and seven months. 1 hose in ifaZiei have cember 39, IB16, . 
been added to the list by a gentleman souih of the 'Conductor, August, 1790 . 
Potowmac— owner of the largest atid of the best Crab, Cbristm as-day, 1750 
blooded horses at this day in any coutitry He is Crispin, died in Jamaica, 1822. 
of opinion, that when not overworked in youth, norl Crop 1801 
- cited after that period by mares, fii " '- *^ 



1804, died in Ken~ 

34 
23 
14 
15 
10 
)e- 
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itOit 



^gt iPftfn they dUd. 
Alexander, in the spring of ISl I, . . 29 
Alexander the Great.shot id December 18 13, having 

the farcy 15 

Babraham, 1760 30 

Babraham was a vei; strong horse, lU hands 
high, said to have been equal to IS 9l< 
was got hj the Godolphin Arabian, o 
llarlTey mare. There are few inatar 
horse running in such high form as he did, and 
covering mares the same season. 
Rasto, J733. Baito died in 1733. R. of R. 

This beautiful horse, the property of the Duki 
of Devonshire, was bred by Sir W. Kamsden; hi 
sire the Byerly Turk; his dam was Bay Peg. Bas 
to was sire of Gimcrack, Soreheels, Little Scar, 
&c. The Byeriy Turk was CapL Byerly's chnrg- 
i^r in Ireland, in 1699. He was sire, also, of the 
Duke of Kingston's Spritci the Duke of Rutland's 
iJlack Hearty and Archer, Lord Bristol's Grass- 
hopper, and HalToway's Jigg. 
Bay Bolton, 1736 . 31 

This famous horse, the property of the Dukt 
of Bolton, was got by Hautboy. In 1710, when 
5 years old, he won the gold cup at Vorit, healing 
eight 6 yr. olds — a circumstance of rare < 
rcDce. He also won two matches of Mr. F 
ton's celebrated Dragoni after which he was kept 
as a stallion, and was sire of Sloven, Fearnought, 
Starling, Syphax, Camilla, Gipsy, and Whitefoot. 
The sire of Hautboy (Old Hautboy,; was got by 
the D'Arcy White Turk. 
Bay Malton, by Sampson, 

Ht ran at York, 4 mUet in «e«en minulei forty- 
ihru seconds and a half, being li tteonds ten Ihaii 
it teat tver done btfort oetr tKe tome course. 

R. of R. 
Belgrade Turk, 174(1 . uncFrlain. 

The Belgrade Turk was taken at the siet;e of 
Belgrade in 1 7 IT, by Gen. Merc i, and sent by 
faim to the Prince de Craon, from whom be was 
a present to the Prince of Lorraine, which was 
:ertilied by the Baron Cbagne, his minister at 
London: be was afterwards purchased h^ Sir 
Marmuduke Wy vill, and died m bis possession. 

•llank, 1768 38 

Haze, 1756 ...... QS 

leningbrough, February 7, 1815 . 24 

^n'*-"! Starfing, March 24, 1756 . . 28 

ie was bred by the Duke of BoItOD, and got 

-T Bay Bolton, out of a daughter of Makeless 

.nd Hautboy, son of Old Hautboy, who was out 

if a royal mare.' In April, 1733, he beat Mr. 

'anion's Mouse, in a 4 mile match, for 300 ga.; 

he same year he won the King's purse at Lewes, 

Mnijoln, and in October at Neivmarketj and in 

..il, 1734, the King's purse at Newmarkeb 



op, 1801 S3 

. lUen Arabian, 1761 - uncertain. 

The Cullen Arabian was brought to England 
by Mr, Mosco; he was sire of Mr. Warren's Ca- 
millus. Lord Orfotd's Matron, Mr. George's Sour 
Face, the dam of Regulator, &,c- &c. 
Czar Peter was shot in 1831 ... £ 
Diamond, sent to France ui 1818, where he died. 
Dick Andrews, January 38, 181S . ] 

He;Don Quixote, 1306 i 

it of Ihe I^orinuMl, a famoiu hor»e of Lord Ottory'$, toi 
prixa to the wUue of 13,363 1, iterling. JV. B. He 
UNu lire of Gabritl that got Oicar. R.of R. 

Dormouse, 1757 19 

Eclipse, February 26, 1789 ... 24 

For pedigree, performances and other particu- 
lars regardmg this horse, see Annals of Sporting, 
vol ii. p. 369, and Scott's Sportsman's Reposilo- 
[See ^meriean Fanner, vol. via. pp. 15,33.] 



Flonzi 

tFlying Cbilders, 1741 

Flying Chiiders, generally allowed to he the 
swiftest horse ever produced in this kingdom, 
was bred by Mr. ChQders, (who sold him to the 
Duke of Devonshire,) got by the Darley Arabian, 
out of Betty Leeds, the daughter of a sister to 
Leeds, got by Old Careless, who was got by 
Spanker, son of the D'Arcy Yellow Turk; his 

E'andam was got by the Leeds Arabian, sire of 
eeds; bis great grandam by Spanker, his great 
great grandam w&ich was dam of Spanker, was a 
natural Barb mare. Chiiders was sire of the 
Hampton -court Chiiders, Mouse, Blacklegs, Od- 
sey, Plaislow, Fleece 'em. Second, Blaze, &c. 

The Darlev .Arabian. — Mr. Dariey, a merchant 
settled at Alepfro, and a member of a hunting 
club there, succeeded, through his interest and 
connexion, in obtaining a courser from the de- 
aarts of Arabia, which he sent to England as a 
present to his brother, a sporting gentleman ol 
Yorkshire, about the latter end of the reign of 
tueen Anne: he is one of those few horses on 
^ purity of whose blood we can place positive 
..ianc" This Arabian was sire of Flving ChU- 
,'rg -> lever-dying fame^ he also got Almanzor; 
... --rged horse belonging to the Duke of 
-. - '•>i brother to Almanzor, and thought 

. .^>j, but meeting with an accident, he 
.»•>. ..._ n public; Daedalus, a very fast horse; 
~>art. Skipjack, Manica, Aleppo, good horses, 
■' "ih out of indifferent mares; Cupid, Brisk, 



He did -> 



Jariey, Esq. Aldeby- 

'•>« nom which bat 

'^-'-v An-w^ wa! 



Fortitude, 1789 IS 

Fottunio, April 31, IS03 .... 92 

Fox, 1738 M 

Gamenut was shot in the autumn of 1815 90 

Giles, June 3, 1810 19 

Gimcroc*-. lirt of Medley and grandson of the Ch>iti- 
pbiu .Arabian, th« bcil give and take horse of Mi 
day, covered at 30 g». tn Lord Groseenor's ttud. 

B.qfR. 

Godolnhin Arabian. December, 1753 . 39 

This extraordinary horse was a brown bay, 

about 15 hands high, with some white on the off 

heel behind. That he was genuine Arabian hi* 

excellcDce as a stallion is deemed a sufficient 

Kaa(. He was imported into France from Bar- 
ry, whence it was suspected he was stolen. 
''So little was he valued in France," says the au- 
thor of the Sportsman's Repository, "that be was 
actually employed in the drudgerT of drawing a 
cart in Paris." He was presented to the Earl of 
Godolphin, by Mr, Williams, proprietor of the 
St. James's coffee-house, who ontained him from 
Mr. Coke, who brought him to England. In 1731, 
he was teazer to Hobgoblin, who refoaing to 
cover Roiana, she was put to the Arabian, and 
from that cover produced Lath, a heautiful boTMi 
pronounced by many to be the best that had ap- 
peared at Newmarket for several years, Childcr* 
only excepted. It is remarkable that there is not,at 
this period, a si^Krior horse on the turf without a 
cross of the Godolphin Arabian, There is an origi- 
nal portrait of him, by Seymour, in the collection 
oftheMarnuijofCholmondeleyiBlHoughton-hal], 
Norfolk. Apeture ofhimand hufavouritecal/ 
by a French artist, is in the hhrary at Gog Ma- 
gog, in Cambridgeshire, (where he died, tfae pro- 
perty of Lord Godolphin,) from which a copyf 
was taken hy the celenrated Stuhbs, and engrav- 
ed by Scott, and which forms one of the splendid 
embellishments of that popular and higtdy inte- 
resting work, called 'Scott's Sponsmau's Reposi- 
tory,' lately published. He was sire of the fol- 
lowing, viz: Cade, Babraham, Bajazet, Blank, 
Blossom, Dormouse, Dismal, Regulus, SkewfaaU, 
Sultan, Slug, Noble, Tarquin, 8ic. which wera 
not only extraordinary good racers, but proved 
most excellent stallions. 
)Gohanna, April, 1815 .... 35 

Goldiinder, 1789 Si 

Hambletouian, March 26, 1816 ... SB 

Haphazard, April, 1891 .... 94 

Hartley's Blind Horse, 1743 

^Highflyer, October IS, 1793 . 

Emperator, August, 1786 . . . . iQ 

John Bull 

Jupiter, 1803 ig 

King Fergus, 1801 .... M 

KingHerod, May 13, 1760 . . . . M 
Herod was sire of Highflyer, Woodpecker, An- 
vil, Bourdeaui, Sting, Adamant, Plunder, Quick 
sand, RantuKile, Whipcord, Tuberose, Labnr 
Dum, Guildford, &c. This valuable stallion diei 
of a mortification in his sheath, occasioned bi 
neglect and accumulated filth, 

Le Sang, 1778 if 

Lignum Vitie, 1813 .... |1 

Little Driver, 1767 3< 

He is said to be the strongest and best hnrs' 
of bis size that ever was bred: he was got bj 



~'heM».' 



'^^ Horse was sent into the Levant, 
■ to procure horses and mans fat 



* JVbf at oB lifce Ifie piclvre at JfougAton, aad f^ 
not to be IHk the Arabian. R.<f h 

tJVbt at oU like the Oodofyhin,aadhm^ tto- 
leaManee to theportraiiure at llmighton. R. <^h 

\ Immed'-^dy after eoeering Shoe^rww, wMm -« 
, .o/>* ~-d -« <- ■■■^r, «,i-^ -,;— I - iott. 

' J.lfh 

-, j,^ ~„ ^ifcx, w( . •^Hm^UmUr^ 
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Great Driver, iod of Old Snake; bis Jam wa; 
httd bj tbe Dulce of Devonibire, and got hf F\y- 
JAg Cbilders, out of a daughter of Graafhani. 
From 1749 to 1755, he was ninner of thirt* 5(\! 
platet; in 1749, he won the towo plate atNeiv- 
marlceti in 1750, he agaiii bore off the lanii^ 
price, carrying I'J sL For an account of bis run 
ning against Aaron, at Epwro, in 1T54, lee An- 
nals ori^rting, Tol. ii p. 39, 

iBambrino, Lord GroMcnor'i. R u Ait bhod IIkji 
pttt Oit JVeiD York EcUpu hU value. He g. j 
Maatnger,viho goi the damqf Edipu. Matnbrii,., 
teat, pethap^, tht itrtm^ut blood horie ever trtd. 
Duroe. Eet^u't lin, viom hit to $o. R.of R. 

Mark Anthony, Conductor, Pyrrkiu, and Pantaloon, 
were alt i^ a year, and aU the Jirtl foal* of tkcii- 



won 19 timet ovtt .Vewmarket.aiut received forfeit's 
and compromiiet equ^ to 3530 gt. although he Srotic 
down at tix yeari old, JV. B. He teat then a vountr 
fcorw. R.<J R. 

Blar»ke, Jalv, 1779 £9 

'Matchem. Febmarr, 21, 1781 . S'J 

Mr. Fenwick, the owner of Malchem, derived 
more than 17,0001. profit froin bis services ai a 
■tallion, excluiiA of his vrinnings as a racer. 

Hercai7, April, 1793 l-l 

Heteor, Jgne, 1811 . . - . SS 

Horwick Ball, January 4, 1787 . - . S5 
Overton, Maj 30, 1801 .... \i 

Pandolpbo waa shot in 1813 . 24 

Partner, 1747 29 

He is allowed to be as fine a stallion as any 
ever bred in this kine^oin. Old Partner was got 
**y -^'W- •"O of the Bverly Turk; his dam wbs 
got by Curwen's Bay Barb; his grandam by 05d 
Spoli his great grandam by the chestnut white- 
levied Lowther Barb, out of the old Vintoerl 
nue. Curwen's Bay Barb was a present from! 
Huly Ishmael, king of Morocco, to Lewis 14th, I 
and was brought into England by bir. Curwen,! 
who procured two Barbs, (from Counts Byramj 
and Tfaoulouse, two natural sons of Lewis 14th. V 
both of Mihich proved eicelleni stallions, and arc 
well known as Cunoen'* Bau Barb and the "noji- . 
loiue Barb. Carwen's Buy Barb was sire of Mix- 1 
bury and Tantivy; the first was only IS hands i.i 
inches high, and ypt not mure than twohors'^i' 
of his day could beat him; Brocklesby, Little ; 
GeOrge, two Miiburys, full brothers to the fir^I 
UiKbuni Brockiesby Betty, considered by many i 
to be the best mare that ever was in England; 
her dam was called the Hobby mare, bred by Mr 
Leeds; her (ire was the Lister or ijtradling Turk, 
brought to this country b^ the Duke of Berwick, 
from the siege or Buda, id 1686, in ^e reign uf 
James the second. Curwen's Bay Barb was sire 
also of Long Meg and Creeping Mullj, eilraor- 
dinary high fonne^rf mares; Whiteneck. Mistake, 
Sparkler, and Ligbiroot, very good mares. H': 
got two full sisters to Miibury, jne of which 
bred Partner, Little Scar, Sorehecls, and the dam 
of Crab: the other was the dam of Quiet, Silver 
Eye, and Hazard The Thoulouse Barb became 
mflerwards the pro[>erty oT Sir J. Parsons, and 
was the sire of Bagpiper, Blacklegs, Mr. Pantop's 
Holly, and the dam of Cinnamon. 

Paymaster, 1791 25 

nienomenon, soon alter landing in America.} .= 

1798 . . . , f '^ 

PhlegoD, 1790 S5 



Pipator, February 20, 1804 

Pontifei, 1794 

Pot'8-os, November, 1800 

Prospero,' suddenly, after coverinii a mare, 1 

July 17. 1816 f 

Regulus, "" 



15 

1765 

vas never beat he was got by the Godol- 

Shin Aiabiani his dam was the celebrated Grey 
lobinson, by the Bald Ualloway; his grandam by 
Old Snake; his great grandam was the famous 
mare called Old Wilks, and got by Old Hautboy. 
Regulus was sire of Trajan, Royal, Cato, Smil- 
ing Polly, South, Brutus, Sappho, &c 

■Rockingham, 1799 ..... 18 

Royalist, in America, 1811 ... 21 

Sampson, 1777 ...... 32 

[:i 1752, then seven years old, be won a prize 
of lOOJ. at Newmarket, carrying It stone; and in 
the 33me year he won the following King's plates, 
viz: at Winchester, Salisbury, Canterbury, Lewes 
and Newmarket. He was cot by Blaze, hii dam 
by Hip, son of the Bay Barb. 

Sancho, September, 1S09 . . .8 

Sedbur^, 17S9 ..... 35 

Shark, tn Virginia, about 1795-6 — he won a cap of 
no guineas; eleven hhdt. if elartt; and 30,000 n. 
inttaket, plata,matchaandforftit& Htpatdflr- 
feit to, and recaved foiftit from Lord Clermont't 
famotu Johnny, who died toon tfter he utnt out if 
training. JiAnny won 15 timet at JVetemarket in 
1775 oiUy. SAorfe was lire to the dam qf FloriteL 
Johnny beat FirelaH and Pumpkin, who ran Row- 
Ity't mile tn 1 minutt 41 teeondt. Rowley's mile 
is MM mile and one yard. Tfte grandam of JMr. 
Randolph't Jhieheit, was own titter to Johnny. 

R.of R. 

iSir Peter Teazle, August 10, 1811 

Sir Solomon, April 20, 1819 

Skyscraper, December, 1807 

Slope, 1794 .... 

Snap, July, 1777 .... 

Snip, May 8, 1757 , 

Soldier, 1802 .... 

Spadille, 1803 

Spectator, 1772 .... 

Squirrel, 1790 

Stamford, 1820 

Star, in South Carolina, 1 »I I 

Stripling, September, 1817 

Tandem, February, 1793 

Tartar, 1759 .... 

jThunderbolt, November, 1819 . 

Thunderbolt, full brother to Smolcnsko, was 
found cast in his stable stilled, his hip dislocated, 
and his head almost beaten to pieces. One of 
his fore hoofs was hitched fast in the throat-band i 
of his headstall. At three years old, when in ' 
training. Sir Charles Bunbury refused -2000 gui- 1 
neas for him; he was soon after accidentally 
lamed, and turned into the stud. 

Tortoise, 1776 .14 

Trentham 

Usquebaugh, late in 1632 

Volunteer 

IWarter, February, 1812 .... 18 

Waiy, April 10, 1818 .... 28 

Weasel, Afarcb, 1801 .... 24 

Wellesley Grey Arabian, in the winUr of 181 1-12. 
A most excellent engraving of this horse, from 
an original picture by Ivlarsball, is given in Scott's 
Sportsman's Repository. 



Williamson's Ditto, 1821 ... 31 

Witchcraft, in 1813, had his leg broken by the 

kick of B mare, and was obliged to be shot. 
Wizard, killed himself by running agsinsl a bar } , 

in the stable yard, after the season of 1813 i ' 

Woodpecker, 1798 2£ 

WoHfay.after the season of 1814 . . If 

Young Cade.November 27, ]7fi4 . . II 

Young Eagle, 1810 1( 

Young Mnrske, October, 1800 . . . 3( 
Young Whiskey, at the close oflbe season, 1831. 
Young Woodpecker, 1817 ... 2! 

[Annalt <f Sporting. 



[Prem the A'«b Font Slo/umon.] 

The following communication from our valuable 

correspondent "Hopson," should receive tlie atlen- 

tioD of woollen manufacturers, whose interest has 

been essentially promoted by his instructive essays. 

ON STEEPING CLOTH. 

Some few months since I gave an account in your 
paper, of a new process adopted in England of steep- 
ing cloth for the purpose of laying the nap, and ^r< 
ing a face whicb nothing would remove.* 

Since that time I have received two letters on the 
same subject, which give further information on the 
process. 

Insteadof the temperature beingbelween 170 deg. 
and 180 deg. Fab. it should be between 180 deg. and 
190 deg. Fab. The cloth should lie in the steep 
from six to seven hours, in place of two hours. 

Further trials have proveo that it will answer well 
on while and wool dyed blue cloth, hut not on fancy 
colours, the latter being liable to change colour at 
the outside end and agamst tlie lists. 

The following fact will prove the advantage of 
giving cloth such a finish. One of our fir*t auc- 
tioneers bought a coat, the cloth off a piece ho had 
sold at auction. Alter the tailor hfld damped it, he 
I found the polish and face undisturbed; thinking the 
damping cloth bad not been wet enough, be ^ve it 
more water and damped the cloth agsin; findiliolbe 
; face did not start, he examined it cluRely, and dis- 
covered it was fo set, that nothing would diiiturb it. 
He immediately bougbl the whole piece, and gives 
a decided preference lo this finiiili, above all others. 
IIOPSON. 

[• WiU Mr. P. please send it lo us,] 

Eithaokhtnart FECUsniTr, 
Four ewes on the farm of John S. Sellman, Esq. of 
tliis county, yeaned Ibis season /otirfeen lanib<>, which 
are all doing well. Two of Ibem brought forth 
fiiiir each, and the other tw o (Aree each. A few 
^uch breeders would lioon give a man a flock to 
watch [.Annapolis pa. 



'He 



mm be trab^ taid to haee tamed more money 
y otier hone m the world. During nine years 



■"" ■•^^«» >" «™», a., jmtrCM at 50 gi. ne was i 
f ui i tnl steUton ever ftnomi, to whieh tuay be attribi 
adUegrtatas*- A^wl Ftbniayil, 1781, tnj 
«MrF- R.ifB. 



'Bettionof HifAflmr out if Purity buJUaliAem,: 

OldSrdrtmare. R.of R. \ 

t By Higlfiyer out if PopiUon by Sni^.—R. of R. I 

t He got very bad ttoek; they were fleet for a thort I 



distance, but vtterly jadish. He did great injury 
Ithebhod itoek if ChetMre, and olmod mined the\ 
i\fine abtd of lard Qntveaor.who bred from him tool 
lions- ' M-^B. ^ 



COBE FOR THE POl.YPLS IM TH« FOSE. 

In cunrersation with a friend from the Western 
country^, I have been informed'of a fact, too impor- 
tant as it appears tome, to be withheld from the pub- 
hck. 

ilis daughter was troubled with a polypus in the 
nose, which was extracted by a surgeon but soon 
grew again to its former size. He heard of the 
bloud-root as a cure, and it was tried with such effi- 
cacy, that the polypus shrivelled away in about ten 
days, and was soon entirely gone. 

Another «oung woman in the same neighbouriiood 
had one so large as to spread her nostrils considera- 
bly, and aSect her speech. After usioe the blood- 
root a short time, the polypus dropped oat entire, 
'and she WBI (oon welL 
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[April 21, 1836. 



Recipe, — Take half an ounce of blood-root, (San- 
guinaria CanadensiSf) finely pulverized, and sift it 
and one drachm of Calomel. Mix them to^^ether 
for a sternutatory. A small pinch of this powder is 
to be snuffed up the nostril three times a day; and 
a syringe of the following wash is to be thrown up 
the nostril twice a day. Dissolve half an ounce of 
powdered alum in a gill of brandy, shake the phial 
until it is dissolved. [Providence pap. 

FROST-BITTEN. 

It is said that if a frozen limb be immersed in 
warm water in which a quantity of alum has been 
dissolved, the effects of the frost will be entirely 
removed. The proportion is a pound of alum to 
a gallon of water. 

ASTHMA. 

A lady has been entirely cured of a long asthma- 
tick complaint, which resisted other r,emedies, by 
taking, from time to time, a spoonful of mustard- 
seed steeped in vinegar. 
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Baltimore, Friday, April 21, 18<26. 

Lee's Memoirs. — It has long been a matter of 
surprise that the poblick should not have been fa- 
voured with a new edition of '*Le£'s Memoirs.** 
They form, in point of style, an excellent model of 
military narrative, besides abounding in historical 
memoranda of great value, and incidents not else- 
where recorded, hiehly curious and characteristic 
of the men and tne times — whereof the author 
might well have said pars tptortan fui, for few acted 
in that eventful period, a more conspicuous part 
than he. We know of no military sketches so fas- 
cinating as those, for a new edition of which the 
publick will be indebted to the solicitation of manv 
military men, and to a motive of filial duty which 
prompts the Editor to furnish, at this time, a cor- 
rect copy of the work. 

The £ditor of the Farmer will receive the names 
of those who may wish to subscribe, for the sake 
of accelerating the appearance of a work, which 
paints to the life some of the most critical and inte- 
resting scenes of the revolution. 

"Proposals for publishing by subscription a new 
edition of Lee's Memoirs of the War of the Re- 
volution in the Southern Department of the Uni- 
ted States; with Corrections left by the Author, and 
with Notes and Additions by H. Lee, the Author of 
the Campaign of *81. These last will contain short 
BiographicaJ notices of Generals Wayne and Pick- 
ens. The work will be delivered by Davis ^ Force, 
at the city of Washington, in one neat octavo vo- 
lume, of about 500 pages, on or before the next 
meeting of Congress, and immediately thereafter 
in the principal cities of the U. States, at $2.50 a co- 
py. Subscriptions to be returned to Davis & Force.'* 



{t^We have observed, with great pleasure, in a 
espect.ib e Gazette of Chilic(-the, an extract of a 
etter from a gentleman in Baltimore to a member 
*[ Congress, representing the anxiety of the nu- 
nerous graziers and distillers in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, that the drovers of the Western country 
* )uld bring a portion of their lean cattle to this 
•ty for sale; and, at the same time, presenting to 
heir view a prospect of extensive and beneficial 
-nies in the event of their coming to this market 
I'his extract, we are given to understand, has been 
^published in almost all the p'^pers of Ohio. These 

• iii^|imf>«nnrAo »r-r Sin^* v'lt. •♦K^f ^OUSideratiOUS, 

•dUi>« --nv».i - -iiiM"- K)me of the 

Veste-' •' '' *- •• :h^ -a. ^^^•i^ their lean 
•*ttle u *- '•>»» ^»i"uld there be such 



and distillers should in due time be apprized there- 
of, so that, relying on this market, they may not go 
to any other place for the cattle they may want 
This would be a market obviously convenient to all 
purchasers residing in the counties of Baltimore, 
Harford, and Anne Arundel, as well as to those re- 
siding in this city. If ary drover will signify to 
the Editor of this paper his intention of bringing 
lean cattle to this market, and will specify the pro- 
bable number and time, the same shall be published 
with great pleasure, and in a way the most likely to 
insure a ready sale. 

With a view to this facility, it is respectfully 
hoped that Western editors will be pleased to give 
this short note a place in their respective papers. 

Mistake Corrected. 
Dear Sir, SUvbenviUe, •^pril 18, 1826. 

In looking over a volume of the Farmer (voL 6, 
p. 137,) a short time since, 1 discovered a mistake 
(made either by the printer or myself,) in the recipe 
for making currant wine, which I sent you. The 
proportion ought to be 3 gallons of water to 1 of 
juice — in the Farmer it is stated 3 gallons of water 
to 1 of juice, which would make it too thin. I have 
seen some samples made by the same recipe quite 
equal to the sample I had the pleasure of sending 
you. Yours, with esteem, 

JOHN M'DOWELL. 

JOHN RICHARDS. 

The celebrated horse John Richards, will stand the 
ensuing season at Pennington, Huntendon county, New 
Jersey. 

The prices upon which the services of John Richards 
will be rendered, are the following — 115 the single leap; 
^20 the season, and ^25 to insure a foal. 

John Richards is seven years old the ensuing spring; 
a beautiful blood, bay colour, with black legs, mane and 
tail; sixteen hands high; of a remarkably fine, indeed 
faultless figure, abounding in bone and sinew, with a full 
bold chest; and in point of strength, unexcelled by any 
horse in the United States. 

John Richards was selected from all the best horses 
of the south, to match Eclipse in the great race, on Long 
Island course, in the spring of 1823, but owing to an ac- 
cident by which the hoof of one of his fore feet, was 
injured, Henry was substituted in his place. 

N. B. Gentlemen who shall send marcs from the 
south, may order them to be left at the residence of Be- 
LA Badger, of Bristol, Pennsylvania, from whence they 
shall be carefully sent on to Pennington. 

^pril 21, 1826. 

FOR SALE 

Three Jacks. Fairfax 8 years old, 1 1 hands 2 inches 
bigh, girth 4 feet 8 inches, is well formed and a good 
foai getter. 

Don Juan will Be 4 years old on the 3rd of August, is 
12 hands 3 inches high, girtli 5 feet, in form and appear- 
ance is surpassed by no Jack in the state. Fairfax and 
Don Juan are descended from the Mount Vernon stock. 

Leo will be 2 years old on the 18th of May, is 12 
hands high, girth 4 feet 6 inches, was got by Colonel 
Tayloe's Jack, to whom the premium was awarded at 
the Maryland Cattle Show, in 1822. 

J. G. CHAPMAN. 
^pril 21 J 1826. La Plata^ Charles county ^ Md. 
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BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 

COFFEE, Java, 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 

Georgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 

An advance of 1 cent 

each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live, . . . 
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Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough, . . 
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Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 
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do. Prime, . . . 
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ground, . . 

RICE, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 
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SPICES, Cloves, .... 

Ginger, Ground, . . . 
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SHOT, Bait, all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 
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Port, first quality, . . 
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Skinners' or Pulled, 
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AOBJICV£TinU]. 



OS THE MANUFACTUHR Of liUlTEIl 

AND CHEE5K. 

By S. Dt ll'Ul, E»q., <if .Itbmnj. 

(From Uio M (last and WaiJ vol. of tlie Memoirs of the 

Board of Agriculliire or tlio Stale of New York.) 



Tbe pnrlice or patting m small quantity of k'''—~ 1 liuve Buiil Ihnt tiiomurh tail catmot bt put talk! 
seed on eround laid down for paiturei or meadoHy, ^ound al onee. Ererj body knoirs what a amall 
ijone o* Uie p«alrit error* in tbe husbandry ul <|ii3ntit]r js );cnerally used, and liowbngit isbefare 
our couolry. Ud tliJt subject I wiafi fhut out fur. laodi Uid down as pnslurei or meadoiTS coone to 
en would consult a book published in Londiin, perfeetion, ami liow Ibey are injured fij ((raMel of 
I lied t lie Coiiiiilelt Grasier. It |;iTes recipes forhtponlanrous growtb, i^fiicti ou^t not to be lhet«; 
the kinds and quantitiei of seed per acre proper lu ! bnt for ivhicli tbe greater pai^ ol' tbe surface of the 
varielies of soiln; such as cJni/.Kroiind is left by the slini^y sower. In confirma- 



(oom, tand, ckalk, peats, tip4aAd», taid-Umdt, loic 



On Ihc subject of u in nu factoring bullcr I cannot 
rel'raiii from saying somclliing more. It will be sitn- 
))ly concerning tbe operation of cliuming. I last 
Eummer TiHili^ a farniet near Ilhaca, vrbo Lcpt s 
dairy, supplied by about aiileen cows, and conduct- 
ed in the manner 1 have been accustomed to see in 
Ulster and Orange, as described io my eoiumunica- 
tiuD for the Plough Hoy; tlie butler from which 
coflimtuided a bibber price than any other in that 
part of tbe country. The working of the chum 
was done by a dog. The machinery for this pur- 

Eose WHS simple. It consisted of a circular plat' 
irm inclined to the plane of tbe horizon, and mor- 
iug; on an axle through its c 
placed on it near its edge, 



round his neck and allached to an adjoining tistui 
In this situation, tlie pidtform being put in motion.) 
thedo|!,wasobli)^eil toperform the operation of walk- 
ing on it upwards; by which means the motion tvas 
continued, and by means of a simple contrivance 
communicating with the churn-sticlt, the churning 
in this manner was perrorrocd and completed io 
about an hour; when the dog was dismissed and 
received bis customary reward, a plentiful repast 
OD milk, &£. Thus treated, he returned to his la~ 
hour ivith alacrity when it waa again required. 
The chum held of milk and cream put together in 
it, about the contents of a barrel. I slaid during the 
process of one churning, and was hi,;hly gratified 
with it; and what contributed much to my eiratifi- 
cation was tbe delieious beverage of buttermilk with 
which tlje mistress of the dairy treated me. 

As having not a very remote relation to dairies, 
some miarlcs on putlurt* and mtadotni, will not be 
out of place here. With regard to these, we hare 
in this country availed ourseivea but little of tbe 

ererepts founded on a thousand years' experience 
ryond the Atlantic, where their value is duly ap- 
preciated, and the fruits of them are f'dl? enjoyed. 
There tve are taught, that in order to liave good 
pastures or meadows, no pains or expense must be 
spared to enrich the soil where that is needed, to 
ileslroy as far as possible by a suitable course of 
huslHindry, every weed and p!ant that previouslv 
occupied the Geld; to have the ground perfectly pui- 
rerizcd byplougbingand harrowing.and then to sow 
on it a plentiful quantity of grass seeds suited to the 
■oil. and of those kinds which have been prored| 
to tie the best for those purposes, Tbe fault I mean 
to Gnd with our pmcticc contrasted with that of the 
English is this — for pasture or meadow we sow in 
the spring of the year, on a field of winter grain, a 
small quantity of grass seed, from which we expect 
our future pastures and meadows, and trust to their 
.branching out in two or three years so as to make 
tolerable pastures or meadows. In the meanwhile 
other grasses and weeds spring up so as to occupy 
Blast of the graand; and Ibis is most notoriously 
tbe case io our new country, where the seeds of 
IbouMuids of varieties of plants lie in tbe ground 
ready to spring up and overcome tbe growth uf ar- 
tificial gnuses. In order to prevent this, the Eng- 
lish practice before described is the more necessary 
here. The alK)riii;inal weeds must first be destroyed 
by preceding crops, especially by those which re- 
quire tbe use of the hoe, and then such a quantity 
of clean well selected grass seeds must be sown as 
will ciererly fill the ground, and in their groivth 
smullier rvtrj other vegetable. For this purpose 
loo mucb wed cannot be put in the ground at once. 

No. 6. 'VOL. ». 



fur low -la I 

Meadow Foxtail, . . Specks 

Meadow Fescue, . . . 3 da 
Rough -stalked poa, . . 3 do. 

Itay grais I do. 

Vernal grass, . . . • I quart. 
^Vbite clover, . . .- . 3 do. 
Marl gra&s, .... 3 do. 
Rib grass, . . . . 3 do. 

In tlic recipes for the various soils, the quantity of 
seed is generally about a bushel per acre. Let tbi' 

, be compared with our practice. 

The dog was' Here it is proper to t>e observed, that in laytu; 
ipe fastened .down grounds for pasture lands, the English sfi'i.' 



the seeds of such grasses 

in succession; but I Ibink they carry this scLt^mi 
to excess, and that there is no neceKsiiy for a mi^ 
tore of euch a variety of seeds to be used for thesi 
purposes. In our country tbe most esteemed ^rass 
es are — white and red clover, timothy or livrd» 
grass, the red top, and foul meadow. AVilh tliesi 
some other indigenous grasses intermix, the merili 
of which deserve to be investigated. Our bes 
grasses for meadows are unquestionably the timo 
uiy, tbe red top, and foul meadow. The merits ofi 
this last meolioned grass are not generslly knuivn.j 
and I suspecLit to be the best, for Tow alluvial soiU,' 
to be found in our country. It appears to me to be 
a variety of tbe red top, ^froatU ntdgarit, and pre- 
ferable to it, being more delicate in its siruclurc. 
and having leaves more slender, longer, and in 
greater abundance I have been told by 



preferred to all other grasses, and llint it yields 
most abundant crops. I know from my own observa- 
tion for a number of years, that without any ariili- 
cial preparation, it has gradually supplduted llie 
coarse aquatic grasses on the tower parts ul' the 
low-lands at Ithaca. 'I'hcre can be no better liny 
than that which is made of it Un a rich, moist 
soil it will grow uncumtnonly dense, anil I should 
think would yield as much from an acre as any 
other of the best cultivated grasses. 

In order to make a good meadow on a rich soil, I 
would recommend this practice. Destroy 



of the propriety of these remarks, I will mnko' 
further quotations from lb-. Complttt Oratier. 

"The following proportions were sown a few 
years since by the Earl of Darlington: 

While, or Dut.-.h clover . . 17 lbs. 

C'lenn bay seed, ... 14 bushels. 

■KS"1 • • • ""» 

By which means (the soil being nrevioiisly plough- 
ed very fine, and made perfectly level.* the land 
was speedilv covered witli a thick and excellent 
herbage. Tbe only exceptionable thing in this 
practice is the quantity of seed, which is certainly 
too Itirge for a statute acre." 

Tbe last remark, I presume, means an unneces- 
sary waste of seed, not that the quantity used was 
an injury to the production of the field. 

"Mr. Dalton's mode of laying down land to grass 
.ke the ground perfectly smooth and level. 



e fallowing seeds. 



and then S4 

Hay seeds, .... 6 bushels. 

Rib grass, . . . 13 lbs. 

White, or Dutch clover, 8 

Burnet, S 

He manures it with a compost of earth, dung and 
ashes thoroughly mixed together, and folds bis 
sheep upon it, &c. The proportion of seed, how- 
ever, is still too great, though in other respects bis 
management be otccllent." 

"In tbe laying down of land for the purpose of 
forming a good meadow, grratly superior to the 
generality of pastures, the late Mr, Curtis recom- 
i mends the following grasses, and two species of 
clover to be tnixcd in the following proportions: 



weeds aud natural grasses by ploughing, harrowing 
and suitable crops. Prepare the ground by suHl- 
ciently pulverizing it, and then sow on it so mucb 
timothy seed as that the growth from it shall imme- 
diately cover tbe ground, at least, as thick as a Ijeld 
uf (lax. This (ben will give you clear, abundant 
crops of timothy, to the exclusion of every other 
grass. Or if the ground be inclined to moisture, 
use foul meadow seed in the same mannei^ or rn^ike 
use of a mixture of timothy and foul meadui 
all events be not sparing of seed, and imnic 
abundant crops will be the reward. Timutlit 



Meadow fescue grass. 

Meadow fox tail grass. 

Rough tailed meadow grass, . 

Smooth-stutked meadow grass, 

Crested dog's-tail. . 

Sweet-scented spring grass. 

White, or Dutch clover. 

Common, or red clover, 

"These are to lie mixed together, and about 
Ihrce builieh of them sown on an acre." 

SucIj appears to Iw the practice where agricul- 
ture has been growing towards perfection, aided by 
.11 .i,~ „«■„-). nf ..,,._ _„|| (|,g acquisitions of sr- 



1 pint. 
1 do. 
t do. 



1 do. 



all Ihc efforts of n 



encc and cxjierience. asoiduousty and constantly ap- 
plied for its amelioration, for niore than a thousand 
years. Now let the practice in our country be con- 
hidered. With the reflection of Ibis light on it, how 
mo>t wretched dues it appear! 

How far the grasses of Europe are proper for 

owr country, exjieHcnce must decide. We know 

that one of our best grasses, timothy or herds' 

grass, cannot be cultivated to advantage in England, 

^i;and suHicient experiments have not been made, or 

Kto ^ if made, not recorded, to ascert^iin which of the 

ind I English grasses would be an acquisition in 



foul meadow, or red-top, I consider as the bosl otjpractice of husbandry. Nor have tlie proper r 
any known grasses for our low-land meadows, siidi searches yet been made to ascertain what additions 
the more every other kind can be kcjit out of them imay be made (o our pastures and meadows, by the 
the belter, iiome of tbe English grasses ri>:>y be i inlroductiou of the grasses on which our cattle sub- 
advantageously used in laying down perrii<iiient|sist in tbeir rangesin our forests. For this purpose 
pasture grounds; but while clover and tini <tliy I would advise, that a botanist should turn a horse 
are the best in use among us. lied clover iii lu be'or cow, not starved, but with an appetite rather 
preferred for soiling and enriching the gr<jiiii>l, 'sated, into the woods, at a proper Keason of the 
when fallowing is intended. By means of il, wtlli lyear, and otnerve the grasses which the animal 
tlie assbtonce of gypsum, tbe poorest soils can be iwould select for his food. By this means some 
' made valuable. 'might be discovered which would make valuable 
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IT pastures oi 



ailditiuns tg those used mill 
meadotra. 

I have met with n rctiinric in some English trea- 
tise on the subject under consideration, that "a 
^od pasture is loo valualile ever to be broken up." 
ir this bo the cuso. let the man who undertakes to 
prepare a dairy rnrm, soliloquize in this manner, 
when he Is pirparing hia pasture fields: — I am 
now about doing nhat is to be done onlj once 
in my life-time.on the farm from which J am to ob- 
tain my living; thererore let no pains or expense be 
spared to have it done in the best possible raanntT, 
I wilt plougli, harrow and hoe my field, und raisin 
such crops on it as are best calculated to destruy ' 
evnj kind or vegetable now growing on it. I uill 
make use o( every means that can be contrived to 
enrich the ground. I will pulverize the soil, and 
level it us much as possible, and then I will make 
a eelection of the best and most suitable grass 
seeds, and sow tliem in abundance on it, remeoi- 
bering that I cnniiol Kne too muo/i in order to 
have full crops immediately, and to preveut the 
growth of noxious plants; and if any of these, 
should notwithstanding spring up, I must go over! 
my fields and eradicate them, and in a few years I 
will have a good clean pasture, which will last ray i 
life-time, and be retained in tlie highest stale ofj 

tierfection by means of occasional tup dressings, or 
ly scattering some pulverized gypsum over it, and 
sometimes, perhaps, by a Bcatilication, all which 
will cost me but a (rifle compared with the benefits 
I will receive from ihein. 

The Iftle (iouverncurMorrii had several dairy esla- 
bliahments on his eatate atMorrisania. On the exijui- 
sile flavour of the butter they produced i have ollen 
feasted at hia table. In rambling over his fields and 
visiting hia dairies, among the numerons instructive 
observations he made on agricultural subjects, one 
was new to me, and I considered it worthy of being 
remembered, and of having the truth of it investi 
gated, it was this— "The older (lie pasture, the 
better will be the milk and butter which it produc- 
es." Wbclher (his be correct or not, i cannot, 
from my own experience or observation decide, 
fuither than this, that some of the most luxuriant' 
pastures about Morrisania, appeared to be very | 
aged, nnd 1 knew that Uie butter they produced 
was most excellent 

In closing this communicalion I shall make one 
further remark, 'i'be subjects on which t have 
touched must be confessed to be important. They 
stand related to the essenceof our highest interests, 
the productions of our soil. I'hcse are to create 
our wealth, and all our enjoyments thence to be 
derived. They arc therefore deserving of a prima- 
ry attention. Have the English, who are our 
tchool- masters in husbandry, taught us what is 
■uitabic to their soil and climate, they have not 
taught us what is suitable to ours. This is a task 
twlonging to ourselves and deserving of all our np- 
ptication. Let then every practicable metliod be 
adopted fur ascertaining what grasses are must 
proper for the pastures and meadows of our coun- 
try, and what seeds or mixtures of seeds arc the 
most suitable for our various soils. This is a busi- 
ness that should not escape the attention of our in- 
stitutions, created expressly for the purpose of me- 
liorating the agriculture of our country. 
Ilie following are the articles above alluded to!* 
{To be centlnvtiL) 



Fiiniu r. Lin the "Art of Breeding, by Sir John Se- 
bri^'lil, " .inil introduced into the memoirs at thesug- 
gi'htiiin uT a gentleman belonging to the societv, 
ivho says that the essay "evinces a perfect know- 
ledge of the art of breeding." As Sir John appears 
to me to have fallen considerably short of perfec- 
tion, in his reasoning on this subject, 1 thought that 
it niigbt not be useless to examine into the 
nes-i of a few of his opinioni, 

Tlie fiist sentence upon which I wish to remark, 
is a« follows: "It is not always by putting the best 
m^ilc to the best female, that the best produce will 
bi- olilaiiiedi for should thev both have a tendency 
lo (be same defect, although in ever so slight a i' 
i;iei^. Lt will in general preponderate so much 
the produce, as to render it of little value." Fii 
as to the theory of the matter. What foundation 
has .Sir John for this opinion? la not the whole art 
of breeding founded upon these two plain princi- 
ples^-lirst, that in nature there is a strong tendency 
for like to produce like; and secondly, that there is 
a slight tendency to change? From which of these 
principles does the baronet draw his conclusion. 
The probabilitv is, that the greater number of the 
produce would possess the aefecl specified in the 
satiie degree with the parentsj that some would pos- 
sess it in a less degree and some in a greater. But 
, to refer to experience and practiee: Do we really; 
find Sir John's position to be true? One instance' 
will be sufficient With respect to sheep, the black 
colour in the wool is generally considered to be a 
defect. Now, all welt bred Soothdown sheep have I 
dark faces and dark legs; yet I have never heard of 
any breeder expressing an apprehension that the 
bliick colour would, in three or four generations, 
extend gradually from the face to the very tip of 
the tail. On the contrary, a black body or a wniCe, 
face would be conudered, either as showing a de- 
viation from the blood, instead of proving that they 
had been too closply bred in — or else, as an in- 
stance of the ilifcht tendency to change already 
mentioned, and which the breeders are careful to 
counternct On the next page he observes; "If a 
breed cannot be improvea, or even continued in 
the degree of perfection at which it has arrived, 
but by breeding from individuals so selected as to 
'.h other's defects, and by a judicious 



him. But further, what does he mean by the jane- 
(ion of brother and sister not being objectionable? 
Unless the produce upon (he whole are equal to &t 
parents, it certainly would be objectionable; and if 
equal, what objection can there be then to their 
junction also, under (he samo restrictions in regard 
to similarity of defect. 

"Allhou^ 1 believe the occasional intermixture 
of different families to be necessary, I do not, by 
any means, approve of mixing two distinct breeds, 
with the view of uniting (he valuable properties of 
both.* If it were possible, by a cross between the 
Leicester and Merino breeds of sheep, to produce 
an animal uniting the excellences of both, evM 
such an animal, so produced, would be of littk 
value to the breeder; a race of the same descrip- 
tion could not be perpetuated." Here the writer, 
with respect to (he perpetuation of the breed n 
obtained, besides going contra:7 to common obser- 
vation, contradicts what he says in another part of 
the essay, where he speaks of varieties of domestic 
birds obtained, and tonfintieif, solely by the art of 

This subject of breeding m and in, has long been 
what a lawyer would call one of the "moot points" 
in the theory of agriculture The opinion of Ac 
necessity of change, has always been held by many, 
not only with respect to brutes, but also with ra- 
spect to vegetables, and even with respect to nag 
himself. As to vegetables, 1 think (hat any person 
who will read a communication on the subject, by 
the late Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, published it 
one of the volumes of Memoirs of the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting Agriculture, will t^j that he 
has, at least, made a very strong case against thi 
theory.f With respect to the human race, I ban 
understood that the opinion is no longer held by 
modem physiologists. Indeed, we read of a nation 
situated near Mount Lebanon, in Palestine, who 
have always permitted marriage between brolbeii 
and sisters; and yet they are represented by travel- 
lers as being a very hardy vigorous race. I allude 
to the Druses. C£0ItOP9. 



ON THE AaX OF BREEDING. 
Ma. EotTOB, PkUttdelphia cimnty. 

Id looking over, a few days since, the Memoirs of 
the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 1 observed 
an essay, which has been transferred to the American 

'These will be given in onr nest. 



from the same family, 
iv other blood, or from being what is technically 
lied, bred in and in." The most remarkable thing 
about this sentence, is the total absence of all logi- 
cal connexion between the premises and the con- 
clusion. Before the conclusion can be established, 
it must be shown that there can be found no indivi- 
dual in Iho particular family under consideration, 
exempt from the specified defect; which would he 
to suppose that nature shows un tnnarin&le tendency 
for tilte to produce like; which is false, and would 
also strike at the root of all improvement in breed- 
ing, at once. The writer then quotes tlie practice 
of the celebrated Bnkewell, who, he informs us, as- 
serted that he acted on the principle of breeding in 
and in. But Sir John gives us to understand, tliat 
Bnkewell was addicted to telling fibs about his stock. 
Upon what suthoril}- he says this, he has not inform- 
ed us. He mentions also a breeder of fox hounds, a 
Mr. Meynel, and observes: "Mr, Meynel someiimes 
bred from brother and sister, this is certainly what; 
mfiy be celled a tittle ehm; hut should they botli he. 
very good, and particidarly, should thp same defects 
not predominate in both.l do not think itobiectiona- 
bie: muih farther than this, the system of breeditiK 
frooi llii^ same family, cannot, in my opinion, he pijr 
,iupd Willi safety." Here the writer grants that bro- 
llier and sister may be found in the tamt family, uul 
possessing the same defects; the reverse of which ap- 
pears to tie implied in the last sentence quoted fhun 



CHICORY. 
[This grass possesses, as we are inclined to think, 
a value far beyond its general reputation. We find 
the following notice of it in Dickson's Farmer'i 
Companion. We once saw it growing veir Inxo- 
riantty at the residence of the late lamented Jitdn 
Halmes, of Winchester, Va.] 

This is a herbaceous plant of the succulent p«- 



* In a coniniunicBtion from the gentleman who eoa- 
siders the essay under reiiow as "evincing a perfect 
knuwledB" of the art of breeding," inserted in tbs 
aiine volume of Memoirs, he informs us that he hn 
crossed (lie broad-tailed sheep with the sheep of Diib- 
Icf blood, in the expectation of obtaiaing the good 
qualities of both without llie defects of eitberl A ed^ 
brated breeder in England, in writing to Sir John, otK 
serves with respect to this very poinL "1 have seea 
mueh of orossiti);, but never yet saw the aecouplU- 
ment of aii object so desirable, as the full Btlsdnineat 
of the good properties in each, without any mixun 
of the bad. Indeed, it must be obvious that there ii 
no more reason to expcei a perfect union of the (b^ 
mor, rallior (bun ihe latter." With respect to thepet- 
pctuatjon of a cross ao obtained, the writer last quoted 
remarka~*'>l shall inquire, secondly, whether a orost 
from two di^tiiict breeds can be obtained and continued, 
so as to utiito in an almost equal degree the properliei 
of both; and I am fully of opinion that this can be ao- 
complished;" and he then goes on to mention inilancM 
in which it has been done. 

t [That paper will be published in the next nmibw 
of the American Farmer, from the 1st vol. <j Om M^ 
moirs of the Philadel[diia .VETieultura! Sooietj.] 

X CiAariam fntvhu.— {t is likeiri«e bunre n tba tUlt 
of Wild Succory, 
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ivuiiiul kind, tliut baa been iatelj inlroduued inta|tbc manner dlrecled above, little attpnlion i^ n«ces-jp»rt or three fears, partieulnrly i:i the (in 
culttTalioa for tbc putpoae of aHordini; gjeen Toodisarj srierwardB, especiallj when ciiilivaled in the | after the barlej was cut, when a tine lleei 
tor Ibe iummer support of ditlerent *ort« of live! common broadcast method; but where drilled in ■ bage wasproduced- the two fdlowin^ j« 
itOcL It seems to have been first fully brought to!rows, the nse of the hoe tvill be required to keep 'mown by the farm<*r, and fi^d through 
the notice of agriculturists by the exp«rimenls andi the intenals as well as th« plants in the rows clean,; It proved bj the result that the chicory " 
•biervaliaps of Mr. Young', detailed in his reryjand the ground well stirred. tealen by sheep, cows, and fatllni; bullock- 

useful work, the Annals nf Apiculture. The plant i Crops of this plant from (he great quickness and; to the gro'ind lu any of the othtr plants. 
b, hatvcver, supposed by Professor T. Martyn, in luxuriance of their growth, are ennablc of being hoisr.s ivere in the lidd. no remark was d 
his edition of Miller's Dictionary, to be a highly im- ' repeatedly cut in the summer months, for the pur-'ilhcr it was eaten hy them; but in the stal 
prored variety of comroon succory; as in its wild po^e of soiling horses and other sorts of stoek-. It th^ ate it with avidity, 
state that plant is dij, hard, and without much sue jshonld not,hovTei-er,becut mnre tlian onceor ttrice Mr. Martin fc-und it an excellent suit 
culence. It is capable of being grown on mint of '.the lirst season; but in the following sumoK^f^ iiie| Iiirage fur store sheep, whether mixed w 
the loamy descriptions of soils, and even in some of' operation may be performed llircc or four iim<*s,or alone, es|icc)ally on dry soils and in 
die more light brashy sorts of lands, and other jatcopding to circumstances. Mr. YomiR adii^f^. niers, as from its lap root it receives no 
poorer kinds, hot succeeds the most perfeclly in fuur cuttings in order to prevent the stems froinj frtiroa great depth, affords a larije quantii 
such as are not too much retentive of mois(ure ] riinnmg up too much and becoming dry, sticky , : "■" ' ' ' ' '' 

The former of the above writers say, that it dirortls li^ss nutritive. The proper times are to begin ;ii> 
a large supply of sheep food on poor blowing sands .April or May, and to continue il every other iijuiith 
and that witha portion of eock's-foot grass and bur- titJ October. 

net, it will form a la^erfor five or six years, httler. Its produce when cut green is large, aflbrdii,-, b, 
iu._ r i_r_;i ._i.... .1 — 1 '' -' ,0 Mr- Voung's trials, upon the average of four i .'.n i.; 

:v tliirly tons to the acre: this is probably, hoire^ijr. J 

,"_ I larger produce than the plant is capable in gtHTs] 
of affording. 

3. ! It is not only in favourable seasons that tbi? 

>^,'i;aarse juicy plant can be made into bay with juc- 
rell suited for the purpose, belDj; nl 



than from trefoil, white clover, and ray-grass. 
thrives to much profit on fenny, boggy, and pirj 
lands; and where clover is worn out, it likewise 3 
•wers well. 

In respect to the preparation of the soil, it 19 pi 
bably less particular than many other similar jihin 

but answers in the best manner where the land is ... _ _ , ,. 

a tol^ble state of fertility, and has been rerdtT'd ">uch greater advantage when consumed 

in iome degree fine and mellow. When it is put in t-reeD state. Its produce in this way is stal<f<l at 

with other sorts of crofM, the same kind of picpara Irooi three to four tons the acre. This sort 0/ bay 



lion must be employed; but when 1 
ground should be rendered fine by two or m 
ploughings at suitable seasons, according to the 
ture of the soil, and repeated harrowings. 
Su± 
This is the best tvben collected from the planii 
the cultivator, as, like most other sorts, it is I 
to be mixed in the shops. It vegetates in the 
perfect a 



id bears eating close without any < 
drought alTecting it it should always be « 
'' may not be proper in feeding pastures, ■ 
lie must have abundance of food; for in t 
it would send up Uie seed-stalks too much. 
ivould not eat it, and by its luxuriant 
might damage the finer grasses. 

Un a brashy soil, the Duke of Bedford i 
itie produce of an acre sown with this fooi 
year supported seven new Leicester sheep 
ii lbs. the quarter, for sii months; and is 
liial, on the same land, no other uriifi 
\Tould have equalled it 

There are some other plants occasional 
used as a green food for cattle; such as b 
[J^ygomim fagt^prum,) and winter bais 

And it seems probable, from some In 
have been lately made, that the latter, as 
iremely hardy, and affording an abundani 
laay bo grown with much more advan 
i^reen food for the purpose of soiling ani 
l<ort of stocky than the former. 



m, however, asserted to be nutritious. 

When left to run up to stem end seed the pro 
duee is considerable, amounting in the third yeai 
(a more than four hundred weight on the acrt. 

The most useful application of this sort of crop ■ 
ii probably feeding cows and other sorts of cattle, \ 
s by I und the soiling of these as well as horses, a 
able I springs more rapidly than either sainfoin or burnet; 
most but it is likewise found to answer admirably for pas- 
j turage for sheep; as it is less injured by close feed- 
The quantity of seed which is necessary for Die I ing than many other plants, 
acre, must as in other sorts of crops, of cour»^^ vary I "In a comparative experiment made on a '■mn.ll t 
accordinK to the nature of (he land and the iiitcn- piece of land of a wet, sandy, friable, loamy soil , 
tions of the farmer; but the usual proportioii, » bo- \rith marly bottom, drained, on a cabbage prepara 
ther sowj; alone or with grain in the spring. i:i|iion, sowed oats with chicory and various ollie 

from ten to twelve pounds. In the row method of^seeds— the oats were mown at'harvest,but had only TtiT below what was considered their'lair'i 
lowing, at the distance of a foot, from seven or lieen used as the means of laying down: in May i the sale was stopped, 
eight to Un pounds may, however, be fully surti j when the grasses were mown and weighed treen! "Sile of Saxoiv "keep 

cient. As the plant is not of the tillering or spread .those with chicory were most productive, ^o min ... n- ^ j ■ ,u-" -1 o . 

tng «)rt, a full proporiion of seed should, however, let! till the 1 Ith and 13th of July, when it was v.rv . *". ^<"^, *^«' rt^Atim this city on Sal 
constantly be put in, that the ground may be well heavy. On the 14th of this month cut (he cbicorV! ? make sale by auction, of a Hock ( 
covered with lierbage. | crop; the others had not any thing worth mo« m^ i '^'l^ ^^ *!, .u'"'' " \ t 

Tim. ««d r^lhod ^ Souring. \ i" A"K"»t. c^t all again, when the chicory crop had ^^ eweTin'ei^ht diffeV^CJ The 

The period of putting in chicoiy crops n,u., b. ^^"'if '-^B; - q-.t-t^^ '""'l'-"" ^rass , ^X" the^wero oH^'. 2l ■ 
regulated by the method in whicfi the'^buMness i^i'p'^'th, Vhn « 7rTh, ^L""l^ , , P""*"^":,^ ludicious, an/well calculated to effect a 
pwfonned.and the views of the cultivator. \Vh«u I ,K?T,™?irri„ J ,ii "P*"""*"' H appear, th.t !^, j, ^ „^„„ „;- ^ , ^^^ ^^ proprieto 
.'tis sown withoutolhersoHsof crops. theworl<mavll*»"P""""'rf. •'"^'''7 "> ?«"«nJ. over oUn-r ,,,^1, discouragedVith the bids for th. 
be executed It any titce from about the m.ddle of P)""** "IB*"^"?'' !* "T considerable, which .a 3 . . , "^ . . . . 

Manh tm the latter end of the summer; but with i "«"n»t"'"C' pnncipally lo he attended to. 
eom it must depend on the season they are put in ^^ M'^^"^ P"'f«"'.'"\°f ?««■! I™"" '• "S"'^"' 
It is sown with^oth oats and barley, but tht- llr^l *^ ''? "■.'* P^\ "' ». P*"'"'; "f'^" '» » "."t °lh< 
will obviously admit of the more early =u«i,i>:. ™» *?='l7,t>btaioed. Us use. m soiling cattle or a. 

From the plant being hardy, it should, probtitlj, be "7*'"**' "^ ^ ^ .. , ,- 

put into thVsoil as lariy [n the spring as possible. '"»comparati»eexpenment of stall-feedinc ci;; 
Mr- Young found it lessliahle lo be injured U yr"'" ■ ^tf-^ 1 * ."r *"*"«'''«'.' ."P?*'^ *^' 

•lops than other sorts of gra«es, aLd lo .ucc..-dP"?""f»o tares only from May 95 to June 31, th 
weTwith most of them. S""""' *^* ^^"tV- "''phed again 6th July, Ka>n 

It is mostly M>WD in the broadcast method, after" "j^^Z °" '^l ««'fl''i'B 'hcywereput to chic_ 
tbemr&cebas been rendered fine and covcr.;J in|'T^*°"?*«'^ "f..™ ^'^^ *»*'"« pven to them; 
by a light harrowing. But from its growing «,lb n^"^ '^*'",'»,'l' yy-""'? ot^^^tek atterwards. 
the greatest luxuriance where it is the most open S°*lj"' p"oed27istones,oran advantage of about - 
uidhas the greatest benefit of free air,it iaeusK^st.l^\?''- ?^-';'"^ PV ''"''■ , , 

ed «> well adapted to the row method of culiiva- 1 , ""_ '',^''*^. ^"^ 9^ puipose of pasturage is fully 
tion- In which case it may be drilled in 
inchea on such lands ai 
twelve in those that ai 
ed in by on« bout of the hanow. 1 . . o • - j ." 

a- grwB, twrnel, &c. w order to remark in tlie pas- 

JIJttr-mmugtmmL lUaiag whether sheep and cattle would eat it a* 

Wben Aecrop bu btea put iato the giround in [(rellM those other grsMC^ it ww viewed during n 



SAXONY SHEEP. 
At the sale of Saxony sheep, by auclj 
took place at Albany last Friday, seven 1 
at from 9I 30 to t^lD, and 14 ewes, at th 
price of about $60. This price, as app 
the following article from the Albany Arg 



struck down, after two attempts n; 
afternoon, as to induce them to postpoi 
until lo-inurrixd monitng-, when it will 

the capitol. When the value of t 
and the facilities which our inland navl 
afford for its easy introduction into ev< 
the state, are considered, it will be a soi 
gret if Ibis first attempt to bring them to 
of our agriculturists, should prove so discc 
to forbid any future effort of the kind." 



' shown b* other statements. 



e of the poorer kind and ' . -°" ". "P*™""* '^'''8 ™»<'e with ten pounds of 
« more fertifcjbeing harrow- 1'^" •^"""^if"^"?""* '" ' ^^ '*"■"? "5*. j"'"^ J 
liBhunw. jsod, sown With barley among clover, trefoil 



SEIA-KALE. 

DtreetHHU for etdlivating Iht Craitiie M 
Sea-KaU,for the lueof lia tabic B 
Cvrtit, aiMor of 1^ Fbra Lmtdiaenti 
oa Poitiirs GrUNi, (Did a variety tf tec 
doiBig, ^ 
The crambe-maritiiaa, is found grow. 

neoualy, thou^ locally, on the sea-shor' 
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land/ as well as of many other parts of Europe ;t 
preferring the dry and pebbly to the moist and san- 
dy beach. 



height, which expanding into numerous branches^ 
forms a Oiagnificent head of white, or cream-co- 
loured flowers, having a honey- Uke fragrance; these 



This plant Is of the same natural class as the cab- j if the season prove favourable, are followed by 
ba^c, but dificrs from it and most of the Tetradyna- , abundance of seeds, which ripen about the end of 



mous plants of Linnaeus, in having a round seed 
vessel, containing one seed only; it has other gene- 
ric distinctions, some of which are striking and cu- 
rious;! its root is perennial, running to a great 
depth, growing to a great thickness, and branching 
out widely, but not creeping, in the proper sense of 
that word, as Parkinson, Miller, and Bryant, have 
described it§: its full-grown leaves are large, eaual- 
ling in size, when the plant grows luxuriantly, those 
of the largest cabbage, of a glaucous or sea green 
hue,|, and waved at the edges, thick and succulent 
in their wild state, dying away and disappearing 
entirely at the approach of winter.^ Seedling 
plants, if raised late in the spring, produce the Grst 
year radical leaves only, the second spring most of 
them throw up a ilowcring stem, a foot or more in 



August. 

As an article of foojd, the crambe-maritima ap- 
pears to be better known here tiian in any other 
part of Europe, it is in this country only that its 
value is rightly appreciated, and its culture truly 
understood, but even here it is as yet far from be- 
ing an object of general cultivation. 

SSince the above was written in 1799, the sea- 
kale has been introduced into every private garden, 
where a regular gardener is kept, and it is grown 
for the market by the commercial gardeners of 
London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. Many consi- 
der this vegetable equally delicate as asparagus, 
and it is raised at one fourth the expense of that 



and secondly there is no danger of injuring unripe 
or other stalks by the .operation of gatfaering. 

Many cover with large flower pots; or bell shap- 
ed earthen pots (fig. 2.) 112 or 15 inches diameter 



Fig. I. 



Fig. 2. 





and a foot or more in height: both which come 
cheaper than utensils with moveable tops; others 
plant; because it comes into use one-fourth ofthejplacea long narrow frame or frames of wicker- 
time sooner. It i? also much easier forced than any i work over each row, and cover it with mats or ht- 



« This herbe growcth at Dover, hanl by the sca-siilc, 
and in many other places. — I name it Brassicain Dobri- 
cam, in English, Do\er Cole, because I fouud it first 
beside Dorer. Turn. Jlerb, 

Prteter hasce, est ctiara perquam pulchra Brassica, 
sylvestris Dioscoridis i>pecie diversa. locis oriundn An- 
gliae maritimis ad Portlundiam iusulam. L/tb. adv. 93. 

Groweth naturally upon the bayche and briromes of 
the sea where there is no carlh to be seen, but sand, 
and rolling pebble stones, which those that dwell near 
tlie sea do call baychc. I found it growing between 
\Vbitstable and the Isle of Thauct, near the brincke of 
the sea, and in many places near to Colchester, and 
elsewhere by the sea-side. Gtr. Ilti-b. 

Grows in many places on our own coasts, as well 
the Kentish as the ksscx bhure, as at Lidde in Kent, 
and Colchester in Essex. Park. Th. 

Found wild by Hastings, in Sussex, plentifully. 
KM(rr. Fin, 

In arenosis maris littoribus circa Angiiam ubique 
fere. Rail Syn. We have uot foubd it growing so ge- 
nerally as Ray describes. 

On the sea-coast, in sandy or stony soils, but not com- 
mon; on the shore by Eabt-Caille, Berwickshire, Dr. 
Parsons. Li%hlf. Sect. 

At Roosebeck, in Low-Furness, Lancashire, Mr. 
Woodward: near Megavissey, Cornwall, Mr. Watt. 
With •JjT. ed. 2. 

t Habitat ad littora oceani septentrionalis. Linn. Sp.Pl. 

Jin Prof. Murray's Syst. Veg. the seed-vessel in the 

Scneric character is thus described, Bacca succa globosa 
ccidua; thus in Gmehu's Syst. Nat. is altered to Peri- 
carpium simplex, globosum, deciduum, 2-articulatum, 
some of the species having been found witli two cells, 
as the frutico^a; but this plant not having the forked 
iilament, fig. 1, so peculiar to this genus, Prof. Murray 
doubts whether it ou;2;ht not to be regarded as a Mya- 
grum, and thinks that both the genera might, with more 
propriety, be referred to the order Siiiculosa, where 
every student would expect to find them. 

§ If the main root, or any of its remoter branches be 
divided into a number of pieces, each piece will grow 
if committed to the earth; and as it is impossible to dig 
about the widely-extended roots of these plants with- 
out dividing many of them, and leaving a number of 
fragments in the earth; plants unavoidably arise from 
suc!h, around the original, and give to it the appearance 
of having creeping roots; but though in fact they are 
not so, the multiplication of the plant by the neceiisary 
process of digging, renders it in some grounds a trou- 
blesome weed. 

II Authors describe a variety with jagged leaves, such 
we have not seen, but have frequently raised a green 
variety from seeds. 

t Parkinson, perhaps, never committed a more egre- 
gious blunder, than in the account he has given of this 
part of the plants economy: **the root is somewhat 
great, and shooteth forth many branches under ground, 
keeping the green leavee all the winter. ^^ Bryant in his Fl. 
Diset misled perhaps by this account, says, the radical 
leaves being green all the ictnter, are cut by the inhabi- 
tants where the plants grow, and boiled as cabbage, to 
-wliich they prefer them. 



culinary vegetable whatever, and no gentleman who 
can allurd one load of fresh horse-dung per month 



from JSovcmbcr till April, need be without a dish 
of sea-kale every day from Christmas till May or 
later. 

It would be very difficult to ascertain the precise 
period of its being tirst used with us as a cuUnary 
ulant: on uiany parts of the sea-coast, especially of 
Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and Sussex, the inhabi- 
tants, fur time immemorial, have been in the prac- 
tice of procuring it for their tables, preferring it to 
all other greens; they seek for the plant in the 
spring where it grows spontaneously, and as soon 
as it appears above ground, they remove the peb- 
bles or sand uith which it is usually covered, to 
the depth of several inches^ and cut off the young 
and tender leaves and stalks, as yet unexpandeu 
and in a blanched state close to the crown of the 
root, It is then in its greate^it perfection; when the 
leaves are fully grown, they become hard and bit- 
ter, and the plant is not eatable; tlie more curious, 
desirous of having it near at hand, and in their more 
immediate possession, have n^v in many of the 
maritime counties inti'oduced it to their gardens, 
and in Devonshire particularly, almost every gen- 
tleman has a plantation of it for the use of his table; 
it has for many years been cultivated for sate in the 
neighbourhood of Bath; and my friend, Mr. Wm. 
Jones, of Chelsea, tells me, that he saw bundles ol 



ter, but none of these practices are so convenient 
and neat, or in the end so economical, as the mode 
by earthen covers with moveable tops (Qg. 1.) 

Cultivators differ widely in their plan of treating 
this plant: many conceiving that stones, or gravel, 
and sea-sand are essential to its growth, are at the 
expense of providing it with such, not aware that 
it will grow much more luxuriantly on a rich sandy 
loam, where the roots can penetrate to a great 
depth, without reaching the water, in which if thev 
are immersed they are apt to rot; the plant will 
indeed succeed in almost any soil, provided it be 
dry; its luxuriance will depend chiefly on the ma- 
nure with which the soil is enriched. 

Mr. Thomas Barton, a gardener in Lanarkshire, 
finds the sea-kale does remarkably well on a "pret- 
ty strong loam with a loose till bottom." 'J^his he 
prepares by trenching and mixing with rotten dung 
and vegetable mould. Caled. liort. mem, vol iL (x 
99. 

Mr. Maher who has paid much attention to the 
culture of this plant, and written a valuable paper 
on it, says, every thing as to strength, depends on 
the dryness of the bottom and the richness of the 
soil; and every thiitg as to flavour, on the manure 
used being applied in a |>erfectly decomposed state, 
like mould: — decayed leaves, he says, are much to 
be preferred. — Ilort. Tram. vol. i. 

'I'he most useful mode of raising the sea-kale is 



ter market, in the year 11 bS. 1 learnt from di^e- 
rent persons, that attempts had been made at vari- 
ous times to introduce it to the London markets, 
but inefl'cctually: a few years since, 1 renewed the 
attempt myself, and though it was not attended 
with all the success 1 could have wished,! flatter 
myself it has been the means of making the plant 
so generally known, that in future the markets of 
the lirst city in the world will be duly supplied with 
this most desirable article. 

It is to be observed, that the sea-kale is delicate 
eating only when young, and that it is highly im- 
proved by being blanched; in the cultivation of 
this phint it becomes necessary therefore to blanch 
it before it is lit for the table; to eftect this, it must 
be covered in some way or other, before the flower- 
ing-stem, which constitutes the chief eatable part, 
and its attendant leaves, shew the least sign of emer- 
ging from the crown of the roots. 

The most generally approved mode of blanching 
at present is by covering each plant or stool of buds 
witn a blanching pot (fig- 1.) consisting of a top 
and bottom, and of 12 or 14 uiches diameter and 
height When the stalks are supposed sufficiently 
blanched the top ja) is removed, and the hand in- 
troduced to cut on the stalks; it is then replaced as 
before. IVo advantages attend this mode; first 
the dung or other matter usually applied for forcing 
or blanching does not «ffvGt tho flo|v«r of tbo kalej 



it in a cultivated state exposed for sale in Chiclies- from seed; it may also be raised from cuttings of the 
. I. . : xi ___ _ •--.. I 1 . .- in- root, and that With the greatest certainty, but seed- 

lings make the finest plants; some find a difliculty in 
making the seeds vegetate, this we attribute to their 
being old, buried too deeply in tlie earth, or sown too 
late in the spring; the most proper time for sowing 
the seeds is in October or the beginning of Pebruarr, 
while the earth for the most part is in a constant 
state of moisture, and an inch and a half, or two in- 
ches, is the proper dejtlh at which they should be 
buried; they rarely vegetate in less than six weeks, 
after being sown even in the most favourable sea- 
sons, and they are known sometimes to remain \i 
mouths or more, without shewing any signs of it; 
should the season prove unusually dry, it will be ne- 
cessary to water them as occasion may require. 

it is the best practice to raise your plants imme« 
diately from seed, on the bed where they are intend- 
ed to remain; by this means the plant receives no 
check to its growth. 

This point all are agreed on. The sea-kale does 
not transplant well, and grows so rapadlj from seed, 
that in forming a plantation nothing is gained by 
transplanting. Transplanting old plants tor forcing 
is a different thing; in that case the roots are to be 
considered as bulbs, or store -houses, containing a 
certain quantity of nutriment All that is wanted is 
to make them give out this quantity in the form of 
shoots, to be gathered as they appear; not that thej 
should loot iatoj or fix theinsolTOt in tho Mil Air fu« 
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tan KTOvtIb. A» won ax Ihej have produced what 
thcr Iwd in itorr, the; ar« ouljr fit for the (lunK-hill- 
Vvlien you have formed jour bed, Rhich snould 
b« raiied Mmevrhat above the level of the gromid, 
and wide enoui^h to hold two rotvi of plants abreast, 
the ipace between each plant in the raw fourleen 
- inches, and between each row a foot and a half; sow 



coli is liable to be entirely destroyed in severe wea 
ther, but this plant never. If your plants have be>^ 
blviched by earthing them up, yo\i may now kit 
the earih of tbe beds. 
(To* 



a-; 



about balfa dozen seeds, as before directed, on each 
■pot where your plant is intended to remain; this 
number is directed to guard against accidents, every 
•eed may not vegetate, and tome of thoee that do 
may be destroyed by tbe turnip fly or nireworm; 
should all of tbeni succeed, (hey are easily reduced 
to a single plant; this reduction, however, need not 
be made too hastily; during summer your bed of 
course must be kept perfectly rlear from weeds. — If, 
for Ihe sake of a more certain crop, you are dispos- 
ed to make your plaolation of the cuttings of the 
loots, you must lake such as are of the size of the 
rinK-fioKer, and cut Iheio into pieces of about two 
inches in length, burjing each in an opiight po«i> 
lion about three inches under ground, in the same 
kind of bed and at the same distances as you would 
hnve town Ihe seeds; the middle ofMarcn will be a 
proper spason for doing this. Or if, for the sake of 
furwardlog: your plantation and gaining time, vou 
make use of plants instead of seeds, or cultings, they 
fthoiilil bfi thoseof a year old, properly trimmed and 
transplanted with care: February and March will be 
nlso tbe most proper months for transplanting of 
these; if their (lowering stalks be cut fur food the 
same season, the plauls will be liable to be weaken- 
ed, and hence even in point of time, there is little 
gaiiicil by using such, for most of the seedling plaath 
r bed, il tbey have been properly managed, as 
IS your plants from cuttings, will flower, and. 
ot course, be fit to cut the second year. 

Eurly in December cover your bed nilh a thick 
coal of rotten dung, or leaves; Ibis at the same time 
tliat it protects your plants from fro^t, will bring 
them furwarder, and add to their luxuriance; about 
the middle of February it will be necessary to cover 
your plants for blanching, the old mode of doing 
which was to draw the earlh up with n hoe over liic 
crown of tbe root, so that each plant ivas covered 
to tbe depth of ten or twelve inches; some blanched 
it by heaping on Ihe plant sea sand, small pebbles, 
or coal-asUes, and others with a large garden po( 
inverted, and placed imnicdialcly over t)ic plant 
stopping up Ihe bole at the bottom; and this last is 
perhaps the neatast and cleanest mode next to the 
two l>y covers rnndc on purpose, as already recom- 
mended, (page 41.) 

The finest, or at least the lan;;esl tea-kale, is thai 
which U produced from seedling plants, tbe firsl 
year of their flowering, as the ^reat produce of tbe 
plant Ihen centers in one flotvenng stem; afterwards 
the crown of tbe root rainmifying into many beads, a 
greater number of stalks are produced, which are 
more slender but not less delicate. 

When your plants bare buen covered a month, or 
sia weeks, you must examine some of them, and if 
you find that the stalks have shot up three or four 
inches, you must begin cutting; should you 
•II the shoots are of a considerable length, rour crop 
will come io too much at once; for in this plant there 
ia not that succession of growth which there it in 
■sparagus; you may continue cutting till you see the 
bead of Bowers be^in to form, and if at (his time 
fail uncover it entirely, and let it proceed to that 
•tate in which brocoh is usually cut, and use it at 
•Itch, you will find it aa esceUent substitute, and 
llKi|KrtljcalMiK«i thoTiJwofthepUot, ubro- 
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SSIOKY CHIMNIES. 
Tbe following article is, the first moment we come 
. .TOSS it, republished in our columns for tbe benelil 
of the people of (he United States, and if on trial it 
answers tbe description, we shall think we have been 
the means of making known, or rather ofextending 
the knowledge of one of the most comfortable dis- 
coveries of the limes. This same secret however, 
was substantially known to a certain man who came 
herefrom Utica, and who afler practising it with 
mie years ago, on a few houses in town, all 
or some unaccountable reasons, gave it up 
and left (he ci(y. If it could be brough( into gene- 
ral use among as, what a domestic blessing it would < 
be? 

From a late London Paper. 
Impnmtjnentt in the eoiutmelion of Chimniet. 
Perhaps in tbe construction of a house, there b no 
part more difGcult or liable lo to many objections as 
(be formation of the chimnies, nor is there any part 
in which impediments tocomlbrt so frutjueotly arise. 
There are few who have not experienced the Incon- 
o( tmokij chimaUt nod who have not been 
put to serious expense — often ineKectually— to re- 
medy (he evil We arc glad, however, to find (bat 
a scientific man has turned bis attention to Ihe lub- 

{'ee(, and (bat after various experiments, be has at 
ength succeeded in suggesting a plan by which at! 
the imperfections hitheAo known to exist may be 
impletely obviated. This plan has been submitted 
' the judgment of some of (be best practical arcbi- 
lects of the day, and hat received their unouatificd 
approbaliuni and it is now applied not only (o all 
tbe chimnies ei'ccliiig in Ihe new palace in Sl Jamt-^' 
Park, but to the Post UIBce, and all other public 
buildings in pro|;ross. The public are indebted (o 
Mr. Hiurt, tbe Chief Examiner in his Majcstv's 
Ollice of Works, for this useful invention; and lhi> 
gentleman has devoted muchof bit time, by evening 
lectures, to explain to builders Ihe advantage and 
simplicity of his plan, which consists in (he subsdtu- 
lion oftlues or tunnels of any diameter, capable of 
being incorporated within the usual thickness ol 
waits, instead of tbe ^Id plan of square Sues. Each 
tlue is surrounded in every direclion, from top tu 
bottom, by cavities commencing at tbe back of every 
fire place, and connected with each other. The air 
itined wilhin these cavides is, by (he heat of any 
; fire, rendered sufficiently warm to preveiil con- 
densation wi(hin all tbe flues contained in the sami 
stack of chimnies; and what renders the new inveii 
(ion more important is the fact that Ihe flues may bi 
carried in any direction with as much facility as a| 
leathern pipe, without, in (he 3lighles( degree, devi- 
ating from (he original circular form. Il would be 
difficult, by mere verbal description, to convey an 
adequale idea of Ihe whole of (he plan; but it is ca- 
pable of being made clear to the commonest capa- 
city by a few minutes inttruction. The work is ac- 
complished by (be aid of bricks of a peculiar shape, 
fur which a paten( has been obtained; and by tbe 
mode of placing those bricks which are numberctl 
according to a model with which (he workman i'^ 
provided, a perpendicular, 'hoiizon(al, or curvfil 
shape is at(ained with the greatest facility, Ihe cir- 
cular form of the flue being still preserved with ma- 
thematical nicety, without the necessity of cutting a 
tinf^ brick, and the ezpeoso will not exceed moie 
than four shiUinp a fool than it expended in the 
common mode for every flue erwted. The advan- 
taget wbidi kre kcutm by thi* pUn m—fint, Ihe 



ecrtiiiuly of a quick and uninterrupted draft; second- 
ly, tbe prevention of an accumulation of sool; third- 
ly, the iiiipossibitily of accident from fire; and fourth- 
ly and above all, a facility of cleansing liy machines, 
which will altogether supersede the painful necessity 
of employing climbing boys. Another advantage ii 
also gained with respect to (he appearance of tho 
chimnies on tops of houses. The present unseemly 
shafts, which are frequently raised (o a dangerous 
height, may be ditiiensed with and the tops or ter- 
minations of the cnimniea completely hidden from 
view. We have seen a model and drawing of the 
plans, which, at once exhibit the simplicity of tbe 
invention; and the only surprise is, that to valuable 
an improvement in the art of building should so long 
have escaped the research of those who have expe- 
rienced lis necessity. At present, the demand for 
the pa.tt'ht bricks exceeds the power of the iratentee 
to ^upplj ; but arrangemenls are making which it is 
hojieii "ill enable builder* to bring the plan into uni- 
versal adoption. It may be proper to add. that Ihe 
principle is capable of being applied to (be lops and 
buttonig of old flues with great advantage. 



IRON CASTINGS,— INQUIRY. 



Sir —Some years since a gentleman in Ibis neigli- 
bourhooit purchased a sel of Iron Castings for a 
Grist Mill lo ^ by animal power, say "a large wheel 
of the spur kind, 24 feci diameter f m sections) with 
lbenecessarysmallerHhecls,"&c. As lfindthcwhee1>i 
ivooUl an'twer a valuable purjiose in our section of 
cotiiifry, I have some lime wished lo purchase a set 
of them, but as 1 do not know where the person who 
.oil! those I have spoken of is residing at present, ( 
1111 eiilirely at a loss where to procure them, and all 
ny inquiries on the subject have as yet proved 
fruliless, I am therefore induced to take this me- 
thod of inquiring among ^our numerous readers, 
where or at what foundry in (he eastern or middle 
states ran castings gf the above description be pro- 

An answer to the above would oblige and serve 
the nriier and several of his iieighbour.'. 1>- 

Mri^AfnUfe, fiujitlii Co. A'. C. 



A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 

A Whispbi to ths Wire. 

[Continued from p. 31.] 

Chapter FU. 

RELATIOKS ACtlDIRED IT 



ive now, gentle lady, got among a new sel 
of reldtivHs — yoiir"relatious-in-Iaw; and a fresh field 
ofduiy is opened to you. There is an old observa- 
I lion, that her mother and her daughters-ia-law are 
natural enemies; and, in (ruth, I must say (here is 
too much reason for the remark. Hut in this disu* 
nion, (here arc generally, indeed almost always 
faults on botli sides. And why is (his? — why need 
any fault proceed from you? Why not imi(ale a 
character so beautifully drawn from Scripture — (he 
»;irni-iiearted and interesting Buth? She loved her 
departed husband, and because she loved ftim his 
moCljer was dear to her. Friends, country, kindred, 
all ivcre given up for the mother of him she loved. 
What a sweet picture of tenderness and sensibility! 
leohfcs^ I never read the story, without feeUng 
sCron;^!} impressed and interested by it; and, in 
inia9;iii<ttion, 1 see the beautiful Moabiteta saying to 
hrr iiiother-ia^law, "JVbugU but deatk Aaapmt tht» 
laid me." If you loTB your hasbaud, nnue lady, 
surely yoti must love the authors of hit being, sur^ 
ly you muit lore the tUten of biiyoatU. 
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And bc.sides all this, listt^n ibr h. moment lo nalurr^ | 
and reason. Your relations- in-law h;n-e lost llieir 
son and their brother: in truth, gentle lady, tbeyl 
bare losi him; Tor when once a man is married, 
though he may repe! the charRe with warmth, and 
even with sincerity, adieu to the home and scenes i 
ofhisTOulht adieu lo the father who {^ve him lire! I 
— to the mother who nursed him in her boiom! — toj 
the sisters who loved him in the Tondest eomer or 
their hearts.' Neiv objeets, new connexions, new j 
pursuits, have rivalled and "rent those ancient loves 
asunder;" and his wife, and very frequently her! 
relatives, now step in, and draw away his loveandl 
bis attention from all that had hitherto engrossed, 
bim. fsit any wonder, then, that relations-in-lawj 
should took with adegree of jealousy on the woman 
who has thus alienated those affections and atten- 
tions, which for so many years they were in the ei- 
chisive possession of? — A nife perhaps ivill cry out 
and say, "Am i to blame for all this?— am / in any 
<legree in fault? I'ily, indeed, my husband did not 
keep hiuiseif sin^^le to dangle after his mother and 
sistersi Pray, is not a man to leave father and 
mother, and i-lcare to his tnifi?" Hush, gentle lady, 
husli! Bear tvilh me for a moment. I mean not to 
contradict you; I mean not to blame you; nav, I do 
not even- mean to say j-our husband should have 
done any thing but exactly what he did do; viz. 
Huimj you. All I ask is, an effort to make yourself 
an exception to the coldness, the satire, the ill-na- 
ture, which too generally characterizes a daughter- 
in-law or sister-in-law. All I ask is, (and 1 am sure 
a compUajice is not diflicult,) that you will, by 
kindness and affection, give your husband's family 
reason to rejoice in the day tbat he first introduced 
you amongst tbcm. 

And pray, eentle lady, let your manners to your 
sisters-in-law he particulaily kind and considerate. 
You are made a happy wife at their expense, at 
their loss — Ibe loss of a beloved brother. Enter 
into their feelings, endeavour to gain their confi- 
dence; your matronly experience qualifies you to 
be (heir adviser as well as friend. Do all you can 
to make them appear lo advantage, and to forward 
their advancement through life. As a married mo- 
man, tnucA hes in your power. Should there be a 
iavourite swain, approved of by father, mother, and 
prudence on alt sides, remember your own feelings 
on a similar occasion, and take every opportunity 
to promote the union. Married women are some- 
times extremely apt to forget girlish pursuits, hopes, 
and wishes, and to speak satirically of (he very man- 
ner which perhaps before marria)^ ihey had them- 
selves been remarkable for. Avoid surh inconsis- 
tency, and give your sisters-in-law reason to say, 
"No: we have not tost our brother; — far from it; 
we hare gained a sweet si<ter and friend!" 
Ciller FUL 

ON THE TRBATStCNT Or SERrAHTS. 

"Next to your children," says an admired writer, 
■'your servants are your nearest dependants: and 
to promote their good, spiritually as well as tempo- 
rally, is your indispensable duty. Let them always 
loinyour family devotions, and endeavour to mabi 
'hem spend their Sabbath properly." 

have heard an old domestic remark, the worst 
u. .tresses a servant ever lived with were youni 
narried women. "Thej are unreasonable," 



their temper wantonly irritated. "1 have been 1 intimate knowledge of each others character, seeD, 






ids: they expect too much 



lor do they know rightly wli< 
"hen to blame." 

n your manner to your servants, be firm without 

>ng severe, and kind without being familiar, 
er be in the habit of conversing with them, unless 
111 business, or on aoroe point connected with their 
mprorrmeDt. But, with this reserve and distance 
'f manner, be particularly careful to maintain kind- 

M, gentlcnc", and niapect for their feelings.— 



sometimes shocked," says Mrs. Chapoiie, "with the 
want of poUteness by which masters and mistresses 
impertinence from their servants." Ire- 
member seeing a lady, who filled every station of 
life with honour both to her head and her heart, at - 
tending the dying bed of an old domestic who hud 
lived for thirty years in her service.— '-Ho iv do you 
find yourself to-day, Mary?" said her mistress, tak- 
ing bold of the withered hand which was bcid out 
"Is that you, my darling mistress?" and a beam of 
joy overspread the old woman's face. "Oyes!" 
she added, looking up, "it is you, my kind, my 
mannerly mistress!" 1 he poor old creature said 
no more; but in my mind she had, by this last sim- 
ple word, expressed volumes of panegyric on her 
amiable mistress. 

Let your commands to your servants be consis- 
tent and reasonable; and then firmly, bui mildly, in- 

■ on obedience to them. I really think that common 
iplaint: "My servants never remember what 1 tell 
them to do," mighl, in a great degree, be obviated. 
Let them see that you are particular, and that you 
iver any neglect of orders; and when 
they find that this decisive manner is accompanied 
by mildness, kindness, and consideration, and that 

u are not to be disobliged with impunity, Ibey 

II soon take care to remember what you com 

ind them to do. A little effort very easily reme- 

^s a bad memory. 

''Never keep a servant, however excellent they 

J be in their station, whom you know 
'.y of immoralitj^." 
when a servant is sick, be particularly kind and 
considerate to them. The poor dependant creature 
has nowhere else to go, no one else to turn to: and 
their pale looks should be always a claim on your 
sympathy. 

It is ver7 dishearteniog to a poor servant, 
continually found fault with. Praise and reward 
them when you can; human 
constant chiding. 
( Te be conlinutd uiuter tkt head o/Manoftment and Cdueo- 
-■- aj Cliildrtn, Sfc) 



tial [)assion — a suitable proportion of parties in ruik 
and fortune, in taste and pursuits — are more fre- 
quently found iu a marriage of reason, than in as 
I of romantic attachment, where the imagina- 
which probably created the virtues and accom- 
plishments, with which it invested the belored ob- 
ject, is frequently afterwards employed in magnify- 
mg the mortifying consequitnces of its own delusion, 
and exasperatmg all the strings of disappointment 
Those who follow the banners uf reason are like the 
well disciplined battalion, which, wearing a more 
sober uniform, and makine a less dazzling show than 
the light troops commandi d by imagination, enjoy 
more safety, and even more honour, m the conSicts 
of human life. 



ON LOVE AND MARRIAGE, 

By tht author ^ Waverly. 

Extract. 

!t were judf^ng hardly of him to suppose that the 

re belief that he had attracted her affeclions 
. jily than he expected, was the cause of hi 
gratefully undervaluing a prize too lightly wo 
that his transient passion played around his heart 
with the flitting radiance of a wintry sunbeam flash- 
ing against an icicle, which may brighten it for a 
moment, but cannot melt it Neither of these was 
precisely the case; though such fickleness of disposi 
tion might also have some influence in the change. 

"The truth is, perhaps, that the lover's pleasure; 
like that of the hunter, is In the chase; and that tiie 
brightest beauty loses half its merit, as the fairest 
flower its perfume, when the wilting hand can reach 
it too easily. There must be doubt — there must be 
^nger — toere must be diificulty — and if, as the poet 
says, the course of ardent affection never does 
smooth, it is perhaps, because, without tome inter- 
vening obstacle, that which is called the romantic 
passion of love, in its high poetical character and co- 
louring, can hardly have an eiistence, any more 
than taere can be a. current in a river, without the 
stream being narrowed by deep banks, or checked 
by opposing rocks. 

Let not toose, however, who enter into an i 
for life without those embarrassments which delight 
a Darsie Latimer, or' a Lydia Languish, and which 
are perhaps necessary to excite an enthusiastic pas- 
sion in breasts more Una than theirs, aug'jr wo: 
heir f"*"re happiie- because t''eir ov illiai 






ndisguised by the mist of too par- 



sroKTZira o&xo. 




FISHING. 

PROU B.UR1L iPOKTS — BT OAT. 

n successive course the seasons roll, 
:ling pleasures recreate the soul. 
genial Spring a living warmth bestowi. 
And o'er the year her verdant mantle throws. 
No swelling inundation bides the grounds. 
But crystal currents glide within their bounds 
The IJnny brood their wonted haunts forsake. 
Float in the sun, and skim along the lake; 
With frequent leap they range the shallow atreanUi 
Their silver coats reflect the dazzLng beams. 
Now let the fisherman his toils prepare. 
And arm himself with every watery snare; 

hooks, his lines, peruse with careful eye. 
Increase his tackle, and his rod re-tye. 

When floating clouds Iheir spongy fleeces draioj 
Troubling the streams with swift-descending rainj 
And waters tumbling down the mountain's side. 
Bear the loose soil into the swelling tide; .. 
Then soon as vernal gales begin to rise. 
And drive the liquid burthen through the skte«. 
The fisher to the neighbouring current speeds. 
Whose rapid surface purls unknown to weeds: 
Upon a rising border of the brook 
He sits him dowo, and ties the treacherous hoo^ 
Now expectation cheers his eager thought. 
His bosom glows with treasures yet uncaught; 
Before his eyes a banquet seems to stand. 
Where every guest applauds his skilful hand. 

Far up the stream the twisted hair he throw... 
Which down the murmuring current gently fiowoi 
When, if or chance or hunger's powerfo* tway 
Directs the roving trout this fatal wa- 
He greedily sucks in the twining bf'i. 
And tugs and nibbles the fallacious uicbi 
Now, happy fisherman, now twitch the tine' 
How thy rod bendsl behold, the prize is things 
Cast on the bank, he dies with gasping paini 
And trickling blood his silver mail dir'°!"° 

You must not every worm promiscuk.ja >ui. 
Judgment will tell the proper bait to choose 
The worm that draws a long immoderate tin 
The trout abhors, and the rank morsel flie* 
And, if too small, (be naked fraud's io sigbt 
And fear forbids, while hanger doea inntv 

-lir-.. --lit. ~;il |.^tr.--4w h, ».K»,- -M^i-- 
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Wboie polish'd tub a ahiiiinK jellow tiUins: 
CleanM tbem Tram filth, to give a templing floHi 
Cfaeiisfa the sulli'd reptile race nilb moss; 
Amid the veidaot bed tbej twine, they toil. 
And from tfaeir bodies mpe their native soil. 

But when tbe Sun displays his glarious beams. 
And shallow rivers flow with silver streams. 
Then the deceit the ■calj' breed surrey, 
Buk in the sun, and look into the daj^ 
You now a more delusive art must trj, 
^nd tempt their hunger with the curious ilj. 

To frame the little aoimnl, provide 
All the gay hues that wait on female pride; 
Let Nature guide tfaee! sometimes golden wira 
The shining liel lies of the flj require; 
The peacock's plumes thj tackle must not fail. 
Nor the dear purchase of the sable's tail. 
Each gaudj bird tome slender tribute brings. 
And lends the growing insect proper wings: 
Silks of all colours must their aid impart, 
And every fur promote the fisber's art 
So tbe gay lady, with excessive care. 
Borrows the pnde of land, of sea and air 
Furs, pearls, and plumes, the glittering thing dis- 

Dazzie* oar ejres, and eas^ hearts betrays^ 

When a brisk gale a^nst the current blows, 
And all th« watery plam in wrinkles flows. 
Then let the fisherman his art repeat, 
Where bubbling eddies favour the deceit. 
If an enormous salmon chance to spy 
The wanton errors of the Boating fly. 
Be lifts bis silver gills above the flood. 
And greedily sucks in th' unfaithTuI food; 
Then downward plunges with the fraudful prey. 
And bears with Joy the little spoil away: 
Soon in smart pain he feels tbe dire mistake. 
Lashes the wave, and beats the foamy hke; 
With sudden rage he now aloft appears. 
And in his eje convulsive anguish bears; 
And now again, impatient of the wound. 
He rolls and wreathes his shining body round; 
Then headlong sboots beneath the dashing tide. 
The trembling fins the boiling wave divide. 
Now hope eiaits the fisher's beating heart. 
Now he turns pale, and fears his dubious art; 
He views the tumbling fish with longing eyc», 
While the line stretches with th' unwieldy prize; 
Cach motion humours with his steady bands. 
And one slight hair tbe mi|;hty bulk commands; 
Till,tir'd at last, despoil'd of all his strength. 
The game athwart the stream unfolds bis length. 
He now, with pleasure, views the gasping prize 
Gnai-b his sharp teeth, and roll his blood-shot eyes; 
Then draws him to the shore, with artful care. 
And lifts his nostrils in tbe sickening air: 
Upon the burthen'd stream he floating lies. 
Stretches his quivering fins, and gasping dies. 



when broken up, makes a cart and a quarter of 

3. Refuse a load that appears to contun dust, 
because Lehigh dust is clear waste, and enough in 
all conscience is made in the breaking. 

4. Break the Cr)AL before housing it, unlesi; 
luld have to break it yourself at the risk of ei 






, Do not take 



n from tl 



yard with his pa- 
tent hammer, to break your COAL for you, unless 
utd pay twice what the job is worth, and 
dozen, in less than five minutes alter (lie 
COAL is dumptd, will ofl'er to do it for. 

6. In breaking, see that each piece is broken bj- 
itself OD the pavement, and not as is usual, on tliF 
mass, unless you wish to burn half (he COAL a.- 

7. Let the pieces into which it is broken be about 
the size of a half pint tumbler. 

9. Watch the fellow who breaks, or he will not 
break half small enough — or, he will break it on 
the mass— or he will take care to wet it all iu the 
gutter before he takes it up. 

CuiPTkH II.— (ytte Kiadtmg. 



Chafteb 111— tyiAe Poker. 

I. A judicious use of the poker is essential to tbe 
well being of an anthracite fire. This is the most 
delicate part of the science of COAL burning, and 
(he strictest attention should be given to it So 
nice a matter is this, that 1 am almost ready to say, 
that I can form my opinion of a man's intellect 
from his application of the poker, as well as from 
his pleading, preaching or physicking. 

3. An ignorant, a meddlesome, or nervous person, 
you will often see (hrudting in the poker at all ad- 
ventures, without rhyme or reason — as often mar- 
ring as making tlte fire, in a colil nintcr day, par- 
ticularly, the poker should always be kept out of 
bis reach. 

3. The legitimate office of the poker, in the case 
of a hard coal fire, is to clear away tbe ashes which 
accumulate on the loirer bars, and promote a free 
circulation of air. Not to quicken the blaze by 
breaking a large coal in pieces, or by changing the 
position of pieces, as in fires of Liverpool. 

4. A fire should be poked when at ils zenith; if 
you wait till it is much below that, your poking will 
only poke it out; tbe more you poke the less it will 

great myste^, therefore proceed ^^ ,il, ■ "^\f u,^ g^ f„^ ^^^ ■ ^^g„ j^^ ,^„ „^ 1,.^- 
caution and with a mind divested of all prejudic,-. L^, to be in a doubtful state, Uesiialing be- 

2. Let the grate be perfecUy cleared of all foreign i^^en life and deatb—iwer toudi a pok.r to U; it 
ibstances and begin he fire a the 6oHom. wUl be the death of it; never stir it; scaro.e look or 

3. The best ma enal for kindling is dry hickory, ^^^^y^^ ;t-but with the step of a ghost, clap 
The cheapest method is this; buy a load of d^j „„ ,(,g blo„er,Bnd if the vital spark be not wholly 
hickory, stipulate that it shall be large, have .i;„ti„^, (i,^ ^j,„i„ „„j ^^.^j ^^J-j^ ^ f^„ ^„,„„ii 
sawedthreetimes-thewoodnoww,llbeinchLinks,,bi„„it up to a generous heat; then gradually add 
split il up as fast as wanted, and no faster f^i, ^^afin small clean piece,, devoid of dust, and 

4. Havmg; «)t the kmdiing proceed to the grnlc. .^^^ fire is safe. Servants never learn this myste- 
Throw into it first hve cods from the kitchen, tben| ,1, ^ (, ,„ ,|,e poker in every case of 

ay on the hickory be not too spanng, then pl^ee Jj^,^^„ ^^j i, jij^j^ »tupid use of it. double their 

ooseh, and with the fingers, fair pieces of Sehuyl-|„„„ j^bour anJ v« the mistress of the house. 

kill Lehigh, or Rhode Island of the orthodoi .m-.. g ^his direction should be parlieularlj observed 

I advise the use of the fingers, because the work 1. i„ , he morning, when a fin has been ptrpUwUed. 

done GUicker than with the tongs, from whicli the „„ ^^^, ^^ouiTi be added nor the fire touched, tiU 

Schuylkill perpetually shps Let the COAL be (^„ „,g y„„g^ ^^^ ^^„ ^„j j^^^ ■^^^ ^^^j^ 

piled as high as tbe grate will allow. lit wiUorien be found, especially in the caseof the 

5 [f the process of kwdting fails, begin all over s^i,, kill ooal, (far preferable to Lclii^h,)-lhat 

^m. V a.lure most frequenUy proceeds from M.o- j ^^^-^ /,„„^ ^j, f^^^j^^ ;; ,,,^^1,0, jjeat for the break- 

ness in Ihe material of kindling. Belter be pro-;f,„ ^our, which is a dcmonslralion thai it is no 

dical of It llian have the fire go out and llie crale ,^_ ^„, ^ ^|^^^ ,^^- ,„ i„ate the Ore in 

all disembowelled asecond time. Horrcsco reler-L,^ „^„„„ laid down. 

ens. (1 shudder while 1 mention II) I 7. Many more niceties might be enumeraled 

^■a ^^l ^"'j •ring now weU under way il w,l 1 touching the poker; but 1 refrain, and willingly leave 

need to be fed hut three times dunng the day ao>l ^^gthi^ t„'~jj,e imagination of the reSdcr. I 

evening. The first repleo.shmg should take pUrc;„„„ij ^S^j^j^^^ ,he preachers say, with only one 

immediately after breakfast, when Ihe family l'rc;il; .p,g^p,i^a, remark— that jou will never have a good 

anlbracile fire, till you have broken your husband, 

brother or wife, of the mischievous habit of poking. 

It is !.urely an unseemly habit in itself, as well as 

an injurious one to the fire. It shoivs, too, a med- 



Manioemievt of Colts inraHDED fob the Tcbf. 
^rtroe(/rw 

"I keep my colts tolerably fat, though not over- 
loaded with fleali — turn them out in good weather, 
and keep them up in had — taking care not to let 
the horse colts smell or see other horses more than 
can be well avoided.'.' 



vamojOiiiAxsouB, 



DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OP ANTHRA- 
CITE. 

[Prom Iha New York American.] 
CBaPTKX I. — <y Buying and Bmdtatg. 
I. Buy from the vessel. If possible; for a chal- 
dron Ificre is more tban at the yard. 

9. Stand by and see that large pieces only are 
p«t bio OMi cart, (or & cart of mj large pieccsi 



.p — the gentlemen retteating to Ibe countin; 
office, or study, and the ladies to their ± 
rooms; the second, about an hour before 1 
the third, a little in the evening. 

7. If my reader* are willing to be truly 
;mical, let them replenish a fourth time. viz. 
bed — whici 

died but 

1st day of November, and thus 

of kindling matter be saved. 

S The method of perpetuating Is exceedingly 
imple, and consists merely in adding a few pieces 
of COAL, at 1 1 o'clock say, and then covering the 
whole with cinders and ashes, usque satietatem, 
till you have shovelled up as much as the grate 
bear. In the morning all you have to do is to 
clap on the blower, and presto, the fire is before 
you, red hot Following this plan, my parli 
always been comfortable at breakfast 

9. Let not the ladies murmur the grate c 
be cleaned. When the servant first approaches the 
grate in the morning, eveiy thing is calm, quiet, 
uura))ering, and cool — you would hardly believe 
tbe fire to be there: and the brass can therefore be 
polished without the least hindrance. — Add not ttU 
tiwl it Jmt ihoold the blower be apptiecL 



le, prying, insinuating disposition; and Ic 
„ , , ,. .iiE.-i help thinking, when 1 see one of this sort 

:■ u J '"*';« ;'^«^P«''"''"8;/''^-,pokingthrcoals,t£at he only want, the opportu- 

If It be done properly he lire need be kui- 1 ^j, ^ ^^^.j himself into my private affairs 
lut once during the whole winter, say on the ' ' .' . 

-— . " . .. ' CuAPTBR IV. — Confamotg .IfucellaniM. 

If tbe Saving Bank is n good thing in Wall- 
street, it is a belter tiling in our houses. If we save 
at home, we need nol put our money there; we shall 
be rich enougii without money at interest We 
thing more than in tbe use of hard coal. 
The cinders which 1 see every day lying in the 
streets, nay before my own door, would, if gather- 
ed up, afibrd fuel to many a poor family; yet I con- 
fess that I cannot iierceive how the evil is to be re- 
medied. The cinders get so mingled with the ashe*. 
that it is diflkult to separate them, aod servants 
will not do it Bui till a way is discovered of saV' 

ig them, a Schuylkill may be a clean and hot fire, 
but it will nol be a cheap one. Of Liverpool coal 

IU can bum every atom. 

3. Tlie Uower should, questionless, be the site of 
thetriwle grate. Bot it should be lUAft with discretii 
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S. As (o Ll)C Conns of grates, I fliinh on llie »)io1i 
thftt (he Lcliigh grate wilh horizonlal front bars, 
and rake ones Tor the bottom, possesses the greatest 
advantages. There is Ihe greatcal objection to t 
of Ihe common Liverpool construcliun, vcliich 
lliat the floor of it, the bottom bars, are altogether 
(00 tLiclil_F act. The ashes ctmiiol fall through, bu' 
collect upon th«m, deaden B.nd linally citinguisL lb( 
lire, white the coat Is not half consumed. In order 
lo keep the tire agoing at all^ there most he a very' 
rrei]iicnt clearing away of the ashes with Ihe poker. 
A practice tg he dfjirecDled, as it tends to generate 
the worst habits. An AMitTCHR. 



'S^^ WAis,mii:^, 



Mabvlakd AoBlCDL-fPltALSoCICVr. 

THunJaii. JI/itU iOtb, 1S:6. 
A meetiof; of the Trustees Was this day held at 
Hayfield, Colonel BosIct's — present, G. Howard, 
ciiairmon pro tern.; Col. Bosley, James Carroll, Jr., 
Or. A. Tbomas, J. B. Morris, J. Gitlings; James 
Cox. treasurer; J. S. Skinner, correnp'dg secretary. 
The Board proceeded to the appointiuenl of 
Judges to award Ihe premiums at tlie next Cattle 

for Cropi. 
Dr. Sloekett, Samuel Stone, 

C. W. Dorsej, Charles Sewall, 

L. DennU, E, F. Chambers, 

J. R.Dall, Francis Hall. 

John Coatee, 

Hortn mid Mara. 
Samuel Holl in gs worth, [ John Kdmonson, 
KobertLron, C. S. Ridgcly, 

Edward Hambleton, | Henry Hall, Ad. Ar. c 

Aita and Mida. 
H. M Steel, I John O'Donnell, 

G. BellzhoDver, John Hunter, 

Wm. H. Fitzhugh, | T. Knowden, Jr. 

JVcnl CaMf. 
Nicholas Goldsbomugh I ChrlBtopber 



Ploughing. 
Daniel JeniTer, j Caleb Doraey, Jr, 

Allen Dorsey, N, Thomas, 

Cot, Maynadier, 1 John Marsh, 

Thomas Hood, | B. BrncLcr, 

Eivtranenls. 
Dr. Muse, I John I.ee, 

Com. Jacob Jones, Levin Calc, 

H. G.S, Key. James Chamherbiu, 

G.C.Washington, | Dr. Du vail. 

The premiums heretofore offered for Cows were 
altered bO fta to bestow — 

A premium of $15 for the best Covv,^ particulars 
Do. 10 " 2d beat do, t as 

Do. 5 ■■ 3d best do, S published. 

And for bet,t Heifer, ;)I0, 
2d best do, 5. 

It was unanimously ruoh'^d, I'hat the volunteer 
premium so liberally and handsomety pluced at the 
dispotial of Ihe Trustees by Mr, Josk l^yi.vEHTEa 
RfiBELLO, Minister from Brazil, lo consist of a sil- 
Tcr cup valued at J'20, be presented to the owner 
of the Ram, which, being shorn Upon the gfOUad, 
shall yield the greatest weight or picklock* wool, 
the conditon of Ihe fleece as lo cleantuiess being 
taken into consideration.! 

JAMES HOWARD, Secretary. 



Wiliia: 

Dr. John Dare, 

James Hood, 

Samuel VV. Smi 
John Beckett, 
N. Martin, 



barouel Owi 
Frisby Tilghman, 
John B, Willis, 

T. B. Dorsey, 
John McGaw, 
iSaniucl Brown, 
John Stone, | 

Sketp mid Woai. 
Edward Lloyd, I Rulierl W, Bowie, 

John Mercer, J. Syhes, Jr. 

Colonel Emory, | S. Hotlings worth, Jr. 

Domtiiic Mniuifuctiiret. 
General J. Mason, 
Daniel Murray, 



JohnFer(rii" 
county. 



• That is, tho finttt wool. 

iGanllomen whoniiy be disposed to contend for Ihi 
premium, are requGstiid to give notice lo th« F.dilor q 
the American Farmer as early m CDnvenleni: and ii 
baa lieeD Bugeested that the comgielitors should make 
up a sum suStcient to provide a mntcA tor llie yoIu 
premium, (u be laken bj llie victor. 



I, Jr. 



Jinpltmtnla u 
~'ench Tili;hinan, 
'hilemon Chew, 
^irgil Mascy, 
iiiliard Crabb, 



i(,jcph Ga'~- 
ohn G. Proud 



F---n.-.t-. 



GARRICfC. 

An imported full brtd Devon Bull, will gland Ibi 
spring Bt the lirstToll tiBte,on the Baltimore and Hai 
lord Turnpike road, two nailus from the city, and b 
let to Cows at (iie dollars each, the mnoey, in tutri/ in 
ilarue, to be aopt with the Cows, aud for which a wot 
rantj is given, 

Garrick was purchased from the celebrated stock of 
Mr. Chiides, near Bewdloy, Worcestershire, who has 
for several years been the most extensive and s 
ful breeder of Nonhttcvon cattle in t^ngland. ai 
ricic was ackii on ledge d to bo his be:il yearling 
pulilic sale in September, ten. He was by Pi 
uf Fill Pail, B9 per catalogue and pedigree, wb 
companled him. 

(iarrick took the highest prize at Eastoti Cattle Show 
last fall; be is now in line order, and pronounced by all 
wbo buve seen him, to be a veiy superior animal, and 
tlie heaviest of his age in this country, being only two 
uud au half years old, and actually weighs N64 pounds. 
JOHN BHOWn, Gale Kapcr 

N, B. Applications haiiug been made from diOerenl 
parts of the country for the seriicos of liarrick, and 
ins stock being now well established, he will be oBered 
for sale (if not previously engaged,) at llie approacli- 
ing Cattle Show in June next — at which lime some 
young lull bred Dcvous, (ivarmnted pure blood,) may 
ulso bo obtained. If furtlicr particulars are reijuired, 
apply as above, per mail, post paid. 

[C^For fineness of bone, compactDesa of form, and 
more especially for rich jeUowuesa of akin, which ia 
one of the strongest signs of superiority in ibis race ol 
animals, Mr. Thompson's Bull is highly distini^uishod. 
(Ed, Au, Fabm.] 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBtR^ 
On the manufacture of Butter and Cheese, b; S. De 
Witt, Esi]., of Albany— UnUic Arlof Breeding— Un th 
Culture of Chicory Grass—Sale of Saidny Sheep i 
Albany — Directions for cultivating the Crumbs Marill 
ma, or Sea-Kale, for the uble— Improvcmenii in lli 
oonslruclion of Chimnies, to prevent llieir amoking— 
Iron Castinga, inquiry — Whisper lo a Newlj-roamed 
Pair, continued — Kxiract on Love and Marriage, by thi 
" -Ma 
"for 
he U!- of Anil— ""■'. Co»' Marjlond Agricullura! 
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Articles, 

BI^EF, Baltimore Prime. 
BACON, nod Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellon 
COFFFX, Java, 

COTTON, Louisiana, be. 

Georgia t'pland, - > - 
COTTON VARN.No. 10, 

An advance of I cent 

each number to No- 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

nipt 

CHEEtiF. 

FEATHKRi5, Live,.. . 
PISH, lleirlngs.Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED. Rou^h, . . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city. 

Fine, 

Suanuchanna, iuperfi, 

FL.4X, 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Tndinn Corn, . 

Wheal, Family Flour, 

do. Lanier, 

do. Red 

Rye, 

Clover' Seed, Red . . 

RutaBagaSeed,. . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurtzcl Seed, 

TimothySeed, .... 

Oats 

fleam, White 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS' LARD 

LEAD.Pig 

Bar , J, . . . 
LEATHER, Soal. best, 
MOLASSES, susar-house 

Ilarana, Isl qual. . . 

NAILS, eeSOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, ■ 

Spermaceti, winter ■ 

PORk, B alii more Megs, 

do. Prime, , , . 

PLASTER, cargo price, 

ground, . . 

RICE fresh 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow,' 
WHISKRV. 1st proof, . ' 
iPEACU BRANDY, «hpr; 
APP'-E BR.ANDY, Istpr 
SUGARS, Havana While,' 
do. Brown, . . 

Loaf, ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
SPICES, Cloves,. . . . 

Ginger, Ground, . . . 

Pepper 

SALT. St. Uhe 

Liverpool Blown . . 

SHOT, Ball, all si):cB, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily,. . 

Lisbon, 

Claret 

Port, lirst quality, , . 

WOOL, Merino, full bl'i 

do. crossed, . . 

Common, Couniry, . 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER 

AND CHEESE. 

^^^sBy S. De Witt, Etq., of Jilhany. 

(From the Sd [last and best] yoI. of the Memoirs of the 
Board of Agriculture of the State of New York.) 

[extract.] 
"^ (Ctnetuda from p. 4f.) 

The art <f making good butter is well known, bat 
•eopie^Kenerally will not practice it; and for such 
it is useless to pubKsh any improvements. In order 
to be wise, it is necessary to know both good and 
•viL It will, therefore, not be amiss to say some- 
^ thing about the art <f malnng bad butter. Although 
this is eenerallv known, and almost universally 
practised, still I know some who are yet unacquaint- 
ed with it; and it is to put them on their guard, as 
well as to reform others, that I make this commu- 
nication. 

In the first place, then, after your chum and 
•tber vessels, have been used in making butter, be 
aure not to scald them, for hot water will deprive 
them of the oily substance that will adhere to tnem, 
and soon ac()uire a strong, rancid flavour and taste, 
which will impregnate every succeeding batch, in 
the same manner that leaven does in the making of 
bread. Secondly, keep collecting your cream mto 
one vessel, day after day, until it has made some 
progress in putrefaction, then churn it, and the bu- 
siness is done« You may work it, and season it, as 
you please, afterwards, but its constitution is un- 
alterable. The principal quality of which will be 
a tendency soon to become unfit for any use what- 
ever, in any article of food. When butter is thus 
made, it will be often beautified with a variety of 
colours, and possess a rapidly increasing rancidity, 
which may be agreeable enough to those who have 
been brought up with it from their infancy, but in- 
sufferable to others. And the buttermilk, thus made. 
is very properly condemned as fit only for hogs. 
No wonder, then, that buttermilk is abhorred in 
I those parts of our country where such is the me- 
thod of making it, and no other is known. 

In the counties of Ulster and Orange, celebrated 



also the best buttermilk, obtained; which, besides 
affording an eicellent beverage, makes, with the 
addition of a little sugar or molasses, and rusk or 
good bread broken in it, a dish to crown the far- 
mer's dinner, more refreshing and more exquisitely 
relished than the strawberry-flavoured ice creams 
of the luxurious rich. 

There are yet a few, and it is sadly to be lament- 
ed, yet but a few, farmers left in the country sur- 
rounding Albany, who manage their dairies in this 
manner but their butter is mostly all pre-engaged, 
at twenty- five cents per pound, by their oldaUime 
acauaintances, who cannot help recoiling at the 
signt and smell of what is generally brought to our 
market, and with difficulty sold for eighteen cents. 
This fact, it is true, is not very creditable to our 
country; but it is, notwithstanding a fact Every 
citizen knows that it is extremely difficult, in Alba- 
ny, for a family to get a supply of eatable butter. 
But where the object is to cure an evil, it is neces- 
sary that it should be pointed out and correctly de- 
scnt>ed, whatever effect such a procedure may have 
on the feelings, reputation or interest of those whom 
it may immediately concern. Such things affect 
the general interest as well as the character of our 
country, and therefore it is proper that they should 
be faithfully exposed, and duly attended to. 

The making of butter, one would suppose, were 
well understood in the vicinity of Boston; and ]^et 
there is no market in any of the large capital cities 
in the United States, so noted for the bad quality 
of its lump-butter, as this very town of Boston. 
Philadelphia has long been celebrated for the uni- 
form exceUencc of its butter, and its clean and 
wholesome appearance in the market In New 
York, many individuals with laudable liberality, 
recently awarded premiums for the best butter 
brought into that city for sale; which, it is said, has 
produced an obviously good effect in the general 
quahtv of the article. 

It deserves consideration, whether our Agricul- 
tural Society, alive as they are to every thing 
which will benefit our reputation, and whUst they 
are granting premiums for raising best cattle for 
dairies, should not also bestow some attention on 
the manufacture of butter and cheese. 

It is useless to possess good cows and good milk, 
if the butter which is brought to market, is only a 
disgrace to the farmers. We hope the Massachu- 



for the excellence of their butter, in the New York 

market, the utmost attention is paid to cleanliness. I setU Agricultural Society may be Induced to offer a 
Their strainers, churns, creaming vessels, bowls i premium for the best butter which may be brought 



and ladles are, as often as they are used, washed, 
scalded and scrubbed,* and the milk rooms, which 
are commonly dry, airy cellars, without wooden 
floors, are keut free from every thing in the least 
offensive. The milk is carefully strained, and as 
aoon as the cream is completely mrmed, it, together 
with the cream, is emptied into the churn, when 
the churning is immediately commenced, and con- 
tinued, with short intervals, till the butter is come. 
The butter is then taken off with a ladle made for 
the purpose, and kept exclusively for the service, 
and put into a larae wooden bowl, where, with the 
same ladle, the whey, or rather buttermilk, is tho- 
roughly worked out of it. No hand or finger is ever 
aoflSred to come in contact with it Where dairies 
are any way considerable, churning is a daily ope- 
ration, and done early in the morning, especially in 
•ummer. 

There is a period when cream will be completely 
formed, and be in its highest perfection; after which 
it will deteriorate, and should not be suffered to re- 
main unchumed. Inattention to this is one of the 
princioal causes of the bad quality of butter. 

In tnis manner, is not only the best butter, but 



^ The scrubbing is done with a small broom, made of 
a Mack ash or hidcory sapling, after the Indian manner; 
ibe body of it is two and a bialf or three inches thick, 
and about four inches long; the handle five or six* It 
It wJled a iiiniir> 
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to market, by any individual dairy during the sum- 
mer months. 

Mode of making butter, as it is practiced in the 
neighbourhood of Kennis, in Brittany, where the 
best butter in France is made — milk is composed of 
three parts, essentially different from each other; 
they are as follows: 

Ist The aqueous part, called whey, which is very 
acid. 

2d. The cheese part, which is substantial. 

3d. The butter part called cream, of an oily na- 
ture, and which comes up naturally to the surface 
of the milk, even before its decomposition. 

It is this cream that is turned out into butter by 
churning. 

In order to make good butter, the decomposition 
of milk must have begun; I mean its three parts 
must be exactly separated, as it happens when it 
begins to turn sour. Milk must necessarily be sour 
beiore beginning to chum; but it is urgent to chum 
it as soon as it is sour; and not to wait its fermen- 
tation. 

It must have curdled and soured of itself without 
fire. In the winter season* however, it is proper to 
pour a little sour milk into it, to make it coagulate. 

rhough the cream is the elementary part of but- 
tep and neither the whey nor the cheese part con 
tarn any of it, yet it is necessary to throw into the 
Icbom the three parts of the milk^ and to chum 



them altogether. The reason of it is evident T^ 
chiuming, which mast be always uniform and 60^- 
tinaal, communicates a slight degree of heat, wfaie* 
would give a disagreeable taste to the butter, if th^ 
cream were churned alone; while churamg di^ 
whole together, the acidity of the whey tempers 
the heating effects of the churning, the cbeese part 
helps the separation, and the butter .comes Iresh 
out of the churn. 

It is to preserve the fresh taste, that in summer 
our butter women, as soon as they see the small 
globules of butter beginning to form, do not fail to 
throw into the chum (by tne hole of the chom- 
staff, and without stopping the churamg,) somft 
pints of spring water every ten minutes; that is, a 
pint to every fifty or sixty pints of milk. In winter,, 
on the contrary, they add warm water; but they 
pour it in as soon as they begin to chum, in order 
to accelerate the slight degree of heat necessary 
for the formation of butter; but when they perceive 
the first butter globules forming round the chura- 
staff, then they cease pouring warm water, and the 
temperature wams them putting any more eool 
water. Thus, to make butter it is required — 

1st That milk must have curdled and soured, 
but not fermented. 

2d. That milk must have naturally soared, witfi- 
out any help but a little quantity of sour milk, and 
especially without warming it 

3d. That all milk should be. put into the chum 
together, and churned without extracting any parts 
of it 

4th. That the churning should be continual and 
always uniform, avoiding to strike the bottom of the 
churn. 

5th. That chtuming, without interruption, eom- 
municates to the milk a slight degree of neat, whicb 
is necessary, and which in winter may be accelerat- 
ed, by adding some warm water from the moment 
one begins to chum, and without stoppinj; the 
churning motion. 

6th. As soon as one perceives the little globules 
of butter forming, one must then think only to cool« 
with spring water, if in summer, for in wmter it is 
not necessary. 

7th. If, when one lushes to chum, one hat some 
sweet milk not yet sour, but which one wishes to 
chum, it must be put into the churn with the cur- 
dled milk twelve or fifteen hours, more or less, ac- 
cording to the relative Quantity, before beginning to 
chum, in order that tne part of sweet milk you 
have added be entirely enroled. 

8th. This mode is, ao doubt, much longer than 
when the cream alose is churned; for one must 
churn during about tkvo hours in the most favoura- 
ble season, and it is common in winter to take four 
hours churning to have your butter made. 

Preparation for Butter. 

When the butter is made, if the weather is hot, 
it is well, after having gathered it in the chum, to 
let it cool about two hours; but when it is very hot 
weather, as that time is not sufficient to cool it, it 
is well to put it in a very cool place during some 
hours, till it is very firm, in order to extract the 
buttermilk out of it 

It is by kneading and turning repeatedly with a 
wooden box spoon, and a beach dish made of one 
piece, that the women about Reno is extract the but- 
termilk; leaving it now and then to rest and grow 
hard, and then beginning again, till it does not jrield 
any buttermilk; ^it is only in the last extremity, and 
in the hot days of summer, that they knead it in 
cool water in order to extract the buttermilk out of 
it: they put nothing in it, but some salt for preserv* 
ing and relishing it. 

They never touch the butter but with the wooden 
box spoon, which must be impregnated, and also 
the dish, with some light brine, to prevent the but- 
ter from adhering. 
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' All (he utensiU cmploj d or d k □ s be carr- metita, out or a. ^reat number, Khich have all 
ftiUy washed with boiling wi e every time the? bioed to prove the above, to my satisfaclion. 
liave been mafle use of then waah d a(;ain wiln In or about the year 17-16, my father procured 
cool water and exposed to he sun hat hey do not the seeds of the long wart^ squash, tvhich havi 
aet a musty smell. It is necessary to remove from been kept on the farm erersioce, without changing 
the dairy all the disagreeahle or strong Bmells. and and are now fur preferable to what they were a 
to observe the roost scrupulous cleanliness in it, but first- Our early peas were procured from London, 
■without humidity, which would give a mouldy taste the spring before Braddock's defeat, (1756,) and 
to millc. have been pliinted successively every season since 
The churn is made of chestnut wood; it is scald- on the same place. They have not been changed 
edevery time it is emptied to churn again; it is rub- and are now preferable to what they were when 
bed with a bunch of hjUyoak, that scratches and first obtained. The seed of our asparagus was pro- 
cleans it well, and then washed again with cold cured from New York, in the year 1752, and 



The pots and churn must keep no smell of th< 
sour milk, and none of the uten<<ils employed shouk 
he, or have been put to any other uses, lor fear of 
(polling the u'hole. 
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ON THE CHANGING OF SEED. 
Clutngt of Seed not necaiary to prevent degenrraeyi 
^atwalixation of PLaiti; itajiortaat caution to le- 
cure permaaenl good ipiatUy of Planli. By Joseph 
Cooper, of Glouceder county, JVew Jertey. 
(From Memoirs of Poonsj'lTaQia Agric. Socielf.) 
The followini; paper on several important agri- 
cultural subjects, has already been published in the 
United Stales, and in Europe, and has deservedly 
excited very general attention. The writer is enti 
lied to every degree of respect, both for bis prac- 
tical knowledge, and integrity of relation. His ei- 
perience and opinions differ widely from those 

Seperally received. The results produced, require 
le care and attention which few will give. The 
merit of Mr. Cooper is therefore the greater. Thi ' 
lioth sides of a question, in which agriculturists ai 
highly interested, might fairly appear, the society 
bave thought it right to add to iheir memoirs, this 
developement of the practice and success of the 
writer. And this, not with a view to promote co 
troversy, but to encourage and invite candid i 
quirj-: 

Cooper's Point, ./Ipril IVh, 1199. 
Sapttled Friend, 

Kind Providence having placed me in a sjtuatli 
of life which obliged me to procure a liring by I 
dustry, and that principally in the agricultural lin 
it has caused me to he a strict observer of the 
works of nature, with respect to such parts of the 
vegetable creation as have come under my particu- 
lar notice, and have been greatly embarrassed at 
the opinion very eenerally entertained by farni 
and gardeners, that changing seeds, roots and 
plants, to dislant places, oi different soih 
mates, is beneficial to agriculture; such opi 
agreeing with my observations or practice. This 
induced me to make many experiments on that 



head, all of which, i 
tice,have operate'' 
the above opinio' 
roust be extremcL 
turns the a"— ■*'•" 
ippears to 

>uch vcgetab. 
" 'be soil whici 
Vhat i'"'--' 



I have not planted a seed, except what 
grew on my beds; and by selecting the seed, from 
the largest stalks, I have improved it greatly. 

A complaint is very general, that potatoes ol 
every kind degenerate, at which I am not surprised. 
' the most proper means to produce that effect 
stantij prauticedi to wit, using or selling thi 
best, and planting the refuse; by which means, al 
most the whole of those planted are the produce o 
plants the most degenerated. This consideratiot 
induced me to try an opposite method. Having 
often observed that some plants or vines produced 
potatoes larger, better shaped, and in greater abi 
dance than others, without any apparent reason, i 
cept the operation of nature, it induced me to sav 
quantity from such only, for planting the ensuing 
cason, and I was highly gratified in finding their 
production exceed that of the others, of the eame 
kind, planted at the same time, and with every 
equal advantage, beyond my expectation, in size, 
shape, and quanlitr; by continuing the practice, I 
am satisfied that I have been full^ compensated fur 
all the additional trouble. 

A circumstance happened respecting potatoes, 
which may be worth relating: a woiaan whom I 
met in market, requested me to bring half a bushel 
of sweet potnloes for seed, the next market day, 
which 1 promised to do; but going through the 
market on that day, previous to her son's coming for 
the potatoes, 1 observed the woman selhog such as 
1 had brought for her; when the boy cam';, I asked 
him the reason they wanted potatoes for seed, while 
they were selling their own. His answer was, thai 
his father said, if they did not get seeil from me, 
once in three or four years, their potatoes would 
be good for nothing. Query — if be had used the 
same means in selecting his potatoes for planting, 
as I did, whether he would have profited by chang 
Ing with one who used the other method? 

In discoursing with a friend, who lived 
great distance from me, on the above subject, 
he mentioned, a fact in favour of changing seed. 
i^ome radish seed which he had from me, produced 
radishes preferable to any thing of the kind ev« 
seen lo that neighbourhood, which was near IC 
miles distant: but in two or three years the radishi 
degenerated, so as to be no better than what he 
had before. I asked his method of saving his seed. 
He said he had no other radishes in his garden, and 
when they had pulled what was fit for use, let the 
others go to seed. I then told him my method, 
As soon as the radishes are fit for use, 1 dig up ten 
or twelve of those which please me best, as to co- 
tour, Bhape,&c. and plant them al least 100 yds. from 
where any others bloom at the time they do; this, I 
infonned him, was the best method I koew of to 
-•- . improve any kind of vegetables, varying the pi 
u, cess agreeably to their nature. I asked him if he 
' ■ - "■■■ thought 1 should be benelilted by exchanging 

- - him? His answer was, he believed 1 was the beat 

. . gardener. 
""■ - ■" In or about the year 1772, a friend sent me a few 

'"" >o- -grains of a small kind of Indian corn, (ho grains of 

'"tier which were not larger than goose sho^, be informed 
■'■.«.. .^^.. .art me by a note -Kit they wer. ri^-Jly from Guinea,! • The above remark of 
*ed In suDportofland r ■■'u'"" •'-eight -rs on a stock, culluri! 

— 'tl^^, ri" -ir—r; '..fc , ,i.„ l.,.*»d ««.' . .. h* FW»H'tl»»i- 



e than forty yeai 
■" o my satisfaction, that 
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the deacriplion, but the cars were small, 
and few of them ripened before frosL 1 saved 
some of the largest and earliest, and planted them 
between rows of the larger and earlier kinds of 
bicli produced a mixture to advantage; then 
I saved seed from stalks that produced the mateat 
number of the largest ears, and first ripe, i^icb I 
planted the ensuing season, and was not a iittb 
gratified to find its production preferable, Irath Ul 
quantity and quality, to that of any corn I had ever 
planted. This kind of corn 1 have continued to 
plant ever since, selecting that designed for seed in 
the manner I would wish others to try, viz: When 
the first ears are ripe enough for seed, gather a suf- 
luantity for earlv corn, or for replanting, 
lie time you wish your corn to ripen gene- 
rally, gather a sufficient quantity for planting the 
next year, having particular care to take it from 
stalks that are large at bottom, of a regular taper, 
tall, the ears set low, and containing lh« 
greatest number of good sizeable ears, of the best 
quality; let it dry speedil;r> and from thi* com, 
plant your main crop; and if any hills should miss, 
replant from that first gathered, which will cause 
the crop to ripen more regularly than is common; 
'^is is a great benefit 
The above method I have practiced many years, 
id am satisfied it has increased the quantity, and 
improved the quality of mv crops, beyond the ex- 
pectation of any person who had not fried the ex- 
periment. The distance of planting com, and the 
number of grains in a hill, are matters many differ 
Perhaps ddTerent soils may require a difference 
both these respects; but iu evcrj- kind of soil I 
hare tried, I find planting the roiva six feet asunder 
each way, as nearly at ri^ht angles as may he, and 
leaving not mora than four stalks on a hill, produce* 
the best crop. The common method of saving 
seed corn, by taking the ears from the crib or heap, 
attended with two disadvantages; one is, the 
taking the largest ears, which have generally grown 
but one on a stalk. This lessens the production; 
the other is, taking ears which have ripened at dif- 
ferent times, which causes the production to do the 



A striking instance of plants being naluratized. 
happened by Col Matlack sending some water me- 
lon seed from Georgia, which, be Informed mo by 
letter, were of superior qualify: knowing that seed 
from vegetablfs. which had grown in more southern 
climates, requirtd a longer summer than what grew 
here, I pve then the most favourable situafion, 
and used glasses lo bring them forward, yet very 
few ripened to iieifection; but finding them to be 
as excellent in quaHly as described,! saved seed 
from those first ripe; and by continuing that prac- 
tice four or five years, they became as early water 
melons as I ever had. 

Manv admit the importance of b change of seed, 
from the fact of foreign llai seed producing the 
best flax in Ireland; but when it is considered that 
it is the burk of the stalk only that is used in Ire- 
land, and that this is in the best perfection before 
the seed ripens, the argument fails when applied to 
other vegetables. 

For many j^ears past, I have renewed the whole 
seed of my winter grain, from a single plant which 
I have observed to be more productiTc, and of 
better quahty than the rest; a practice, which I am 
satisfied has been of great use; and I am fully of 
opinion, that all kinds of garden vegetables may be 
improved by the foregoing methods, particular care 
being taken, that different kinds of the same specie* 
of vegetables are not in bloom al the same time, 
near together, as by this had practice, thej mix and 
degenerate,* 



ant, practical Bgri> 
ris* has so often been confirmed by the observe 
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. D- = ^ I '^ greally injiircd b; 

«fipautioa and contridictioai but ms &n espcrimenl or the other. Rorl. 



I am MDMUe tbe foregouig will maet with grcatja 



b'lafe and eaijil bope it will indoce penoDt of 
more leimre, sbilitj, and obserTstioD than mfielf, 
to make trial, a« a mean of impravii)g the Agricul- 
ture of our eouotrj. 
Such ii the tincere wiib of Ihj friend, 

JOSEPH COOPER. 
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SEA KALE. 
Dirtetioiu for euttwating Uit Crambe Maritima, or 
Sm-iTale, for the me of tht table By mUiaia 
Curtb, mithor of the Flora LondineruiM, TYealae 
M Paihat Oraaei.and a variety of loorki ongar- 
iening, ire- 

(CoDcluded from Am. Fanner, p. 4S.) 
Tbe foDowing are the esieDtial particulars of the 
node of culture purtued bj Mr. Mahcr, alreadj 
mentioned. i*repare tbe ground in Deceibber or 
January, hj treocbtng if two spita deepi and if the 
aoil is uol nalurallj free and light at the bottom, 
render it to bj land, vegetable mould, and under- 
drainiDK. Then diride the plat into beds four feet 
wide.nilh eichteen-inch allejs between them; this 
done, at the distance of everj two feet each waj, 
sow five or six seeds, two inchea apart, in a circle 
of about four incbet diameter this operation mu^l 
be performed with t .e utmost eiactneu, bear- 
ing m mind that each circle or stool of plants, is 
afterwards to be covered with a blanching pot, (fig. 
1,orGg. 2.) In the following Maj, or June, the 
plants will appear, and as soon as they have mule, r*it^!^- 
three or four leaves — *~ *-" .v,:„_.j ._. *^ ,^-__ I'^Mur 
as regularlj placed 



iJ being 
3Vani: ^ 



exposed to either one 



Barton, alreadj mentioned, differ* from Mr. 

Mailer in cutting from one-year-old plantai but the 
reasons he giv«s for the practice are unportant, vis. 
"tbe proIoBgalion of the season of sea-kal^" for 
he has found, after several years experience, that 
"onr year old plants come in much later in spring 
than old eitabliahed rootv" Cakd, Hort. Mem. 

Sucb as are partial to this plant and potseta tbe 
nay have it produced for a much longer pe- 



riod, by forcing the early crops; nothing more being 
necessary than to place over each plant a laree 
pot, as in one of the modes of blanching already 
recomniended, and cover tbe pots with long dung to 
a considerable Ihicknessi tbe heat of ^le dung 
brings forwan) the plant, while the pot keeps it 
from coming in contact with the dung itself; and, 
as Ihe growth of the plant is by this means greatly 
accelerated; it ia of course rendered more tender, 
as well as s wetter. 

Vou m.iy b^gin forcing this plant b^ tbe begin 
ning of DecemHT, and at the same tmie that you 
use horse dung, which has a considerable degree 
of heat in it, jor forcing some of your plants, you 
may cover over a part of your olben with what 
the gardeners term mulsh, that kind of horse dung 
or litter which is little better than straw; this, if it 
only preserves the plants from cold, will greatly 
forward their growth; and thus, by a judicious ap- 
plication of forcing, you may have sea-kale in per- 
fection from Chrirtlnas to VT hitauntide. 

Such are the modes of treating this plant, which 
iperience ha» sanctioned; but we apprehend much 
*" il expense may he saved by adopting a 



e tube thinned ont to lhrpe,j;j"3^^;;„j"j„'„d;'^ffo^i„^ itrespi^rali'; when "pr. 
possible: Watcr,.f the sen- ^^^^ ^„ ^ ,^,^ ^^le, by bringi^ the plants fit for 



i be dry; and pick off all in»eels by hand the 
moment they appear. Trust to no nostrums or 
quackeries; but apply the finger and thumb the 
■Doment you see the turnip-Hy or wire-worm begin 
to attack them. Cover the beds with earth, sand, 
and leaves, to the depth of 3 inches in November, 
and lay overtbat covering 6 inches of littery dung. 

In the spring of Ihe second year, when the plants 
•re beginning to push, rake off the stable litter, 
and add a liiUe fresh loam and sand. Abst&in froin 
cutting, and dress in November as before. 

The third season, a little before the plants begin 
to stir, rake off the winter covering, laying on an 
■iicb of pure dry sand or fine gravel. Then cover 
each stool of plants with one uT the blanching pots 
(fig. 1,) pressing it very firmly into the ground, so 
as to exclude all light and air; noting this purtiru- 
tarly, that both the colour and fiatonr of sea-kale 



ibiit purpose mto a smaller compass; that is, by 
taking up at the approach of winter the roots of 
such plants as are sure to flower, cutting awav their 
side branches, and shortening the root to the length 
of nine or twelve inches, and placing them four or 
sii inches asunder; they may be forced in a frame, 
or in any other way that the gardener's ingenuity 
shall suggest; as the plants thus used will be ren- 
dered ol' little value, care must be taken to have a 
regular succession of them for this purpose, should 
it be found to answer. 

The folluwiag are the opinions of 
lent gardeners, all of whom have 



pot, pressing it down firm, extending it eight or ten 
mches all romid, and raistng Ihe hank ais or ogfat 
inches above the pot II will be necessary to ex- 
sjnine the plants frequently, and to measure tbe 
heal within the covers now and then, lest, by aoma 
inadvertency, the quantity of litter should not have 
been well apportioned or rightly prepared. If the 
heat be under 50°, there is not heat enough to ex- 
cite tbe plants and if above 60°, it is too fierj, and 
may injure them. In about three weeks or a month 
after being covered up, Ihe first shoots will be from 
six to ten mches long, and fit for the table. If tbe 
plant send up a flower stalk, cut il away; and suc- 
cessive supplies of (boots will be produced, till per- 
haps the end of the third month from beginning to 

The only thing necessary in forcing sea- kale, 
Mafaer observes, is to be very particular in guard-- 
ing against too much heal, using trial-sticks, and 
never, if possible, exceedini; 55°. So much mis- 
chief ensues when this is violent, that il Is far bet- 
to begin time enough, and force slowly, rather 
than quickly. Like Abeicrombie, Maher coven 
with dry sea-eoal ashes, silted neither very smaH 
very lai^e. These are the best remedy againat 
ras, which, after forcing is commenced, often 
spring up on the surface, and spoil Ihe delicacy of 
the young shoots. Salt, he adds, also effectuaU; 
destroys worms, and will not injure sea-kale. 

Unless the weather be unusually rigorous, it will 

it be necewaty to renew tbe linings of hoi litter 
oRcner than once in sevqa or eight weeks. Aber- 
bie directs to take away the exhausted part, 
nix tbe remainder with fresh dung and leaves, 
Maher says, after the sea-kale is gathered, Ihe dimg 
will be found in tbe finest possible state for spring 
hot-beds. When the stools will produce no mora 
shoots, remove the litter and the covers, and dresff 
the ground, in order, as observed by Maher, that 
their leaves maybe suffered to grow, and acquire 
and return nutnmeul to the root for tbe next year's 
buds. Nicol says, he knows an instance of a row of 
sea-kale having been forced in ihe above way every 
season for seven years, in which the plants m it are 
as vigorous and healthy as others in the same quu- 
ler that are forced only every second year. 

Barton forces sea-kaJe on dung-beds, under 
fr»mes, exactly in tbe manner eenenlly adopted 
for asparagus. The advantages he considers to be 
the certainly of having the vegetable fit for use at 



accuracy. Tbe fxct is one of the most potrerrn] proofs 
of the sexual doctrine of plants, and is stronc^ly roll- 
firmed by the famibu' example of Ihe certain di-gciie- 
racy of squashes and pumpkins, if grown near ^o'lids; 
the latter even communicilean emetic qualtl]^ lo their 
neighbours. In like manner, melons will UegeiieiMtu il ; 
planted near squashes or pumpkins. A case if. refiird- 
Md in the law reports, of an action vthieh was V.ri->ii^tit I 
against a gardener near London, in the reign orchad^aj 
II. for seUing cabbage seed instead of cauliflowt r seed. 
On trial it appeared that both had been piLioled 
near each other, by Ihe purchsser; and to this error, 
the gardener contended that Ihe degeneracy of the true 
seed which he had sold, wu owing. But he lost his 
cause in conwquence of the prevailing ignorance of 
the sexual doctrine of plants: posleritj, hawerer, has 
rescued his name from the imputalion of a eheal. The 
Act quoted by .Mr. tVm. Vouiig, in page &3, msj be ad- 
duced as another argument in favour of the propriety 
«f attending to Ihe caution of Mr. Cooper. 

This fact and the consequencei of it, show I bat law- 
s ihotdd attend to ^ricultural and horticultural 
) to mere professional aiMj^r 
D agricultural country, it is peculiarlj 



any particular time, and the saving of dung and la- 
ibject They agree that sea-kale is remarkably | hour. The latter savins, he says, "must appear 
easily forced; and .Mr. Nicol, and that excellent ! obvious to every practical )^rdener', when he conu- 
amateur borlicullurist, Mr Niell, both remark, tbat'ders the difficulty attending the keeping up a pro- 
vegetables are seldom improved by forcing; but 'per and regular degree of heat, by covering with 
that sea-kale forms nn exception, ■■ the forced shoots; dung over pots, and other siuTslgr methods, (as gene- 
produced at mid-winter being more crisp and deli- 1 rally practiced,) at so inclement a season of the 
cnle in flavour thtio those procured in the natural j year; requiring three limes the quantity of dung to 
way in April or Ma^." produce an equal number of heads, to what will be 

Abercrombie, Nicot, and Maher, recommend j necessary when the roots are placed in the frame; 
liircing in beds in the open air. "Seven weeks,"! for a common melon-frame will contain as many 
the former observes, "before the lime at which you heads as are capable of being produced 
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\hti to cut shoots for tbe table, begin to prepare 
he ])Uiit9 for forcing, and to ferment a suHicient 
juiiniily of fresh stable-dung. 

"Having (rimmed the leaves from tbe plants, 
carefully point the surface of the gniund; and over 
tbe tups of the roots, spread fresh light earth, mil 
ed with dril't-^and or coal-ashes, two or three inch- 
deplh. When the dung is well prepared, 
which witi be in about three weeks, proceed to the 
forcing. If you mix tree leaves with the dung, 
begin to ferment them a week or forlnigbl sooner. 
Cover each of the plants, either with a regular 
blanch in 2- put, or wiln a garden-pot of the largest 
size. V\ hen the latter is employed, stop the hole 
with a cork, and cement it with clay, to keep out 
both the weather and the rank steam from the lin- 
! a portion of prepared dung, alone 
1 ttee leaves, about and oTer each 



drills of twenty yards each, by covering with hot 
dung. He finds two frame), of three lights each, 
quite sufficient for a large family: the first prepared 
about tlie beginning of November, and tbe second 
about the last week in Ucceiirber; and by Ihe time 
the second frame is exhausted, sea-kale will he rea- 
dy for use in the open ground." CaUd. Hort. Men, 

W Gibbs, of Inverness, {CaUd. Mem. vol. i. p. 
331.) also forces in frames, blanching by keeping 
the beds covered with mats. Economy and cer- 
tainty he considers to he the advantages attending 
this mode. As the plants are no longer of use after 
being foroed, a succession is kent up by annual 
sowings: and tbe plants are allowed to attain three 
years growth before taking up for forcing. 

Baldwin forces sea-kale where it stanil* in 
open garden in the following manner " ■> 

Hde of a three-foot bed, (fig. 3, 1.) in wn 
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Figure 9. 
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dea-kale has been planted, trenches (2, 2,) are form- 
ed tw(f feet deep^ and eighteen inches wide at bot- 
tom; the side of the trench next to the bed is per- 
pendicular, the other side is sloped, so as to make 
the top of the trench at the surface level, two feet 
pd a half wide: this trench is filled with linings of 
hot dung, on the inner edges of w^ch garden 
lights are placed, and the glass (3,) kept covered 
with mats until the kale is fit to cut. The same 
plan," he adds, ''is applicable to asparagus, and also 
to rhubarb, or any other perennial vegetable in- 
tended to be excited where it stands, and a cover- 
ing of boards, canvas, or mats, might be substitut- 
ed for the glass lights." Hort Trans, vol. iv. p. 63. 

A. Melross, of Ardgowan, forces sea-kale in a 
Tineij. He plants "along the back of the flue 
where no vine-roots are, places covers on the plants, 
and in two weeks, when the heat for forcing vines 
is kept up," he has "as fine sea-kale as could be 
desired. When a dishes cut, he lifts the roots, and 
supplies their places by others from the open ground. 
He considers this a very easy and certain method, 
especially in a wet climate." CaUd. Hort. Mem, 
TOl. iv. p. 164. 

When the plant is blanched under a pot, it is fit 
for use as soon as it is cut; but when blanched in 
any of the other modes, it requires to be carefully 
washed from any sand or grit which may adhere to 
i^ and any blemish it may have received from sub- 
terraneous insects must be cut away. 

In cutting this plant for the table, care must be 
taken not to injure the crown of the root by cutting 
it too close. Most gardeners prefer slipping ofi'the 
staJks to cutting them; the leaf, or expanded part, 
may either be cut off before or after the operation 
of slipping. 

The sooner it is dressed after it is cut, the belter. 
Twenty minutes boiling, in general, is sufficient to 
make it tender; this process is the more to be attend- 
ed to, as the goodness of *^* • ""*''* sr^^^*^^ depends 
on it; that which is yo"^ ^ . . ..' brc«"^, 

will be done in less tii... 
4S to be served up to tab' 
"^utter, in the map'*'»r o 
Assured that it 
^Aems well adapU 

*«■• Greor^e Mac 

-^ refined e"*"** 
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it does not impart to the urine that unpleasant smeU, 
which the latter is well known to do. It is a most 
desirable vegetable for sedentary persons, or such 
as have weak stomachs, being remarkablv light and 
easy of digestion, and abounding in alkali rather 
than acid; like the asparagus and cabbage, it is 
useful in removing the lithic acid from the plicate 
coating of the bladder, and consequently t^nds to 
prevent the formation of stone. 

The seeds of the crambe, or sea-kale, are to be 
had in every seed shop, and young plants in most 
market gardens and nurseries. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

By Dr, James Howison, of HiUendL 

[From the Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural 

Society.] 

It being my intention to describe to the Society 
the management of a single hive of bees, from their 
swarming until they themselves have sent forth their 
first colony, I shall remark on the different opera- 
tions, as they naturally succeed each other, accord- 
ing to the method now in general use; leaving that 
followed by me, of taking the honey without killing 
the bees, to be explained under a distinct head. 

Variety of Bees. — To the common observer, all 
working bees, as to external appearance, are nearly 
the same; but to those who examine them with at- 
tention, the difference in size is very distinguishable; 
and they are in their vicious and gentle, indolent 
and active natures, essentially different. 

Of the stock which I had in 1810, it required 250 
to weigh an ounce; but they were so vicious and la- 
zy, that I changed it for a smaller variety, which 
possesses much better dispositions, and of which it 
requires 296, on an average, to weigh an ounce. 
Whether size and disposition are invariably con- 
nected, I have not yet had sufficient experience to 
determine. 

Materials and size ofHwes, — Hives made of straw, 
as now in use, have a great advantage over those 
made of wood or other materials, from the effectual 
defence they afford against the extremes of heat in 
summer, and cold in winter. That the hives in size 
should correspond as nearly as possible with that of 
the swarms, has not had that attention paid to it 
which the subject demands, as much of the success 
in the management of bees depends on that circum- 
stance. 

From blind instinct, bees endeavour to fill with 
combs whatever hive they are put into, before they 
begin to gather honey Owing to this, when the 
hive is too large for its inhabitants, the time for col- 
lecting their winter store is spent in unprofitable la- 
bour; and starvation is the consequence. This evil 
also extends to occasioning late swarming the next 
summer; it being lon^ before the hive t^ecomes so 
filled with young bees as to produce a necessity for 
emigration, from which cause the season is too far 
advanced for the young colonies to procure a winter 
stock. 

I should consider it as a good rule in all cases, 
that the swarm should fill two- thirds of the hive. 
The hives used by me for my largest swarms, weigh- 
ing from five to six pounds, will contain two pecks 
measure of corn, and will yield, in a good season, 8 
Scots pints of honey, and for smaller swarms in pro- 
portion. Hives with empty combs are highly valu- 
able for second swarms, as the bees are the ^^' *'- 
abled much sooner to begin collecting hone 

Situation for Hires.— That the hive*^ «*--•• 
placed as to receive the rays of the ris..., 
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eeason lose a proportional number of days labour. 
Hives should stand at some distance from walls and 
hedges. When lately building a garden wall, with 
a good exposure for bees, I ordered a number of 
niches to be made, into which I afterwards put hives. 
These were, however, so much infested with snaik 
in summer, and mice in winter, that I was under 
the necessity of removing them to a more open situ- 
ation. 

Feeding the JBe«.— Near the sea, little honey ia 
collected after the first week in August; but in high 
situations, where the flowers are later, and heath 
abounds, the bees labour with advantage until the 
middle of September. These are the proper periods, 
according to situation, for ascertaining if the hive^ 
intended to be kept contain a sufficient winter stock. 
The killing of the drones, (a very singular fact in the 
history of the bee, and which will be notiped here- 
after,) perhaps marks this time with more preci> 
sion. 

If a large hive does not weigh thirty pounds, it 
will be necessary to allow it haff a pound of honey, 
or the same quantity of soft sugar, made into a sy- 
rup, for every pound that is deficient of that weight; 
and, in like proportion, to smaller hives. This work 
must not be delayed, that time may be given for the 
bees to make their deposit in their empty cells be- 
fore they are rendered torpid by the cold. 

I must here notice, that sugar simply dissolved in 
water, (which is a common practice,) and sugar 
boiled with water into a syrup, term compounds very 
differently suited for the winter store of bees Whea 
the former is wanted for their immediate nourish- 
ment, as in spring, it will answer equally well as a sy- 
rup; but if to be laid up as store, the heat of the hive 
3uickly evaporating the water, leaves the sugar in 
ry crystals, not to be acted upon by the trunks of 
the bees. 1 have known several instances of hivea 
killed by hunger, while some pounds weight of sugar 
in this state remained in their cells. The boiling of 
sugar into syrup forms a closer combination with 
the water, by which it is prevented from flying off, 
and a consistence resembling that of honey retained. 
1 have had frequent experience of hives not contain- 
ing a pound of honey, preserved in perfect health 
through the winter, with sucar so prepared, when 
given in proper time, and in sufficient quantity. 

Covering t/te Hives. — Bees are evidently natives of 
a warm climate, a high temperature being absolute- 
ly necessary to their existence; and their continuing 
to five in hollow trees during the severe winters of 
Russia and America, must depend on the beat pro- 
duced from the great size of the swarms which in- 
habit these abodes. From my own observation, the 
hives which are best covered during winter, always 
prosper most the following summer. In consequence, 
about the end of harvest, I add to the thin covering 
of straw put on the hives at the time of swarming, a 
thick coat, and shut up the aperture tkrough which 
the bees entered, so that only one can pass at a time. 
Indeed as a very small portion of air is necessary 
for bees in their torpid state, it were better, during 
severe frosts, to be entirely shut up, as numbers of 
them are often lost from being enticed to quit the 
hive by the sunshine of a winter day. It will, how- 
ever, be proper at times to remove, by a crooked 
wire or similar instrument, the dead bees and other 
filth, which the living at this season are unable ^'^ 
perform of themselves. 

To hives whose stock of honey was sufficient is^ 
their maintenance, or those to which a proper quan< 
tity of sugar had been given for that purpose, jf* 
further attention will be necessary, until the brec 
ing season arrives. This, in warm situ8**'^'«s, gcL^ 
raUy takes place about the ^g«-*ni««r '^ -»**•' »««' 
in cold, about a month afte^ 

Owners of hives are ofte' -tnioucv ja«i., . . th>» 
advanced season, when U»^k lees haa, for weeU 
prr"^«"*r- out oa the most »*--^mising appearance. 
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sickly ts to be unable to leave ihe bive^ and conti- 
nue declioin^ until tbey at last die. 

From pejring attention to this subject, f am con- 
Tinced, that &e cause is as follows: The young 
bees, for a short time previous to their leaving their 
cells, and some time after, require being fed Mridi 
the same regularity that young birds are by their 
parents; and if the store m the hive be exhausted, 
and the weather such as not to admit of the work- 
ing bees going abroad to collect food in sufficient 
Jiuantity for themselves and their brood, the power- 
ul principle of affection for their voung compels 
them to part with what is not enough for their sup- 
port, at tne expense of their own lives. 

To prevent such accidents, I make it a rule, that 
if, durmg the breeding season, it rain for two suc- 
cessive days, to feed afi the bees indiscriminately, as 
it would be difiScult to ascertain those only who re- 
quire it 

Cf S¥)armmg, — For several years past, my hives 
have uniformly sent forth their first swarms during 
the second week in July, from which it appears, 
that early or late swarming m the same situatums is 
not so much regulated by good or bad seasons, as 
might have been expected. Near the sea, this wiD, 
of course, take place some weeks earlier. 

The first swarming is so lon^ preceded by the 
appearance of drones, and hanging out of working 
bees, that if the time of their leaving the hive is not 
observed, it must be owing to want of care. The 
signs of the second are, however, more equivocal, 
the most certain being, that of the queen, a day or 
two before swarming, at intervals of a few minutes, 
giving out a sound a good deal resembling that of a 
cricket. It frecjuently happens, that the swarm will 
leave tho old hive, and return again several times, 
which is always owing to the queen not having ac- 
companied them, or from having dropt on the 
9:round, being too young to fly to a distance. In 
such cases, I have seen her found near to the old 
hive; and on being taken up and placed in the new 
4>ne, the swarm instantly settled. 

Gooseberry or currant bushes should be planted 
at a short distance from the hives, for the bees to 
swarm upon, as, by attending to this, I have not lost 
a swarm by straying for several years. This, I am 
however convinced, depends much on the nature of 
the bees which form the stock When a hive yields 
more than two swarms, these should uniformly be 
joined to others that are weak, as, from the lateness 
of the season, and deficiency in number, they will 
otherwise perish. This junction is easily formed, 
by inverting at night the hive in which tbey are, 
and placing over it the one you intend them to en- 
ter. They soon ascend, and apparently, with no 
opposition from the former possessors, as I have 
never observed fighting to be a consequence. 

It being very universally believed, (hat two queens 
cannot live together in the same hive, 1 have for se- 
veral days alter this forced junction, searched for 
the murdered queen, but never with success. Should 
the weather, for some days afler swarming, be un- 
favourable for the bees going out, they must be fed 
with care until it clears up, otherwise the young 
swarm will run a great risk of dying. 

Method of obtaining the honey without kiUing the 
Beet, — The Society will see, from the peculiar struc- 
ture of the hive, with which I accomplish this ob- 
ject, that I was under the necessity of making it of 
wood, in place of straw, which, for the reasons be- 
fore given, I should have preferred. 

It consists of two distinct hexagons, one placed 
above the other. The under is formed of six panes 
of half inch deal, each measuring ten inches in 
-width* and eight io depth, and covered with a thin 
board at top. This forms a box tliat will contain 
two fftecks measure of com, and which I consider as ! 
loffieieBt for the laffWt swarm. This is intended ' 
for tiie braedingv m well u winter habitation of die 
Tbe i^iper itof the same dimeauona and 



form as the under at bottom; but in order to give it 
a conical shape, for the more conveniently fixing 
thereon a coat of straw, the panes at top are only 
five inches wide, which is also covered by a piece 
of board. The upper box has a mouldmg fixed 
to its under part, which projects about a quarter 
of an inch, and so exactly embraces the upper part 
of the lower box, as to join these two firmly toge- 
ther. In the deal which forms the top of the lower 
box, are cut four oval holes, each one inch wide, 
and two inches long* through which the bees pass 
into the upper. This communication, when not 
wanted, is snut by a board, which moves on a nail 
in its centre. The small pane of glass in the top of 
tbe upper box, admits of seeing the progress the 
bees have made in it, without separating it from the 
lower one. 

When the swarm is first put into the lower box, 
the communication is shut with the upper, until the 
bees have completely filled the lower with combs, 
Tbe communication IS then to be opened, when the 
bees will ascend, anci if the season is favourable, 
and the swarm numerous, they will fill it also, but 
not until they have completely stocked the lower. 
By removing the straw covering, and looking through 
the glass in the upper box, it may be seen what ho- 
ney has been collected. Should a part or the whole 
of it be wanted, it will only be necessary carefully 
to separate the upper from the lower box, and shut 
the board of communication. The upper box is then 
to be removed to some distance, and the bees con- 
tained in it, driven off, on which they will immedi- 
ately join their companions in the lower. So soon 
as tbe honey is taken from the box, it can be re- 
placed, and if early in the season, the communica- 
tion opened for making more honey, but if late, it 
must be kept shut untu the hive has swarmed next 
summer. If honey -comb early next season is pre- 
ferred to a swarm» then the communication must be 
opened about the beginning of June. 

All the honey procured in this way is remarkable 
for its purity, none of the cells having been ever 
polluted by the hatching of young bees. 

The greatest advantages, however, from this me- 
thod, are the early and large swarms, — the conse- 
quence of not killine tbe bKses. 

Conclusion, — I shall conclude this essay with some 
curious facts in the history of the bee, which pre- 
sented themselves to my notice during the manage- 
ment of this singular insect 

1st I have frequently observed that, during 
swarming, the twig or branch which supported the 
swarm, weighing from five to six lbs. or 30,000 bees, 
had its surface completely covered with the first 300 
or 400 that alighted upon it, the remainder of the 
swarm having their whole weight supported by that 
small number, which, in any other situation, must 
have torn them to atoms. 

Sdly, 'I'hat light is not necessary to the labour of 
bees, or if it is, it must be in a degree incomprehen- 
sible to us. The passage to the abode of the hum- 
ble bee, is often a zigzag several yards in length, 
through which it appears unpossible for any light to 
pass. 

3dly, Bees are entirely directed to their food by 
smell, as appears from the following experiment I 
placed in a tea-kettle a cloth, through which I had 
strained some honey, and after fixing the lid, I put 
it on the ground about 200 yards to the windward 
of some hives. I was soon after much amused in 
seeing a number of bees following the different wind- 
ings of the scented breeze, until they reached the 
spout of the kettle, which they immediately entered. 

4thly, Killing the drones by the working bees, 
when the breeding is at an end, is performed in a 
singular way, and done by one bee in generaL It 
almost uniformly fixes on the drone, at the insertion 
of the left wing, when it tears with its fangs the mus- 
cle which moves the %vin^, so that when thrown 
(rom the stand of the UtOj it cannot again rise, and 



is usually killed by the cold of the following night- 
No stinging or other violence is ever used; and al- 
though the drone is four times the size of his exe- 
cutioner, no attempt at retaliation is ever offered. 



A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR* 

A Whisper to the Wife, 

[Continued from p. 46.] 

Chapter IX, 

ON the manaoemeht and education of childhiv. 

A lovely infant now crowns your mutual wishes. 
What a bond of union! What an incentive to ten- 
derness' Lives there a man who can look at the 
mother of his pretty babe, and not feel his heart 
irresistibly drawn towards her? Wliile the simple 
reflection, ''This is the father of my child!'* should 
make the husband to his wife the dearest object In 
the world — 

"Thus, for the parent's sake, the child is dear. 
And dearer is toe parent for the child." 

A little child is an uncommonly interesting object! 
An immortal soul confined in such a fairy form; a 
little being for whom tbe blood of Jesus was shed; 
an epitome of God^s greatest, noblest work; "a mi- 
niature pledge," as the great poet Goldsmith says, 
"who may be one day the guardian of the hberties 
of Europe, tbe bulwark and honour of its aged pa- 
rents." And when a mother sees the divine faculty 
of reason sparkling in its little eyes, and issuing in 
lisping accents from its ruby lips, how fervently 
ousrht she to implore that Christ would be the Shep- 
herd of her little lamb, that he would carry it m 
his bosom, that he would in this life shelter it in his 
fold, and after death place it among the cherubim 
which surround his throne! 

The first duty which nature points out to a mo- 
ther is, to be herself the nurse of her infant Let 
no motive, gentle lady, except want of health, induce 
you to surrender this endearing office to a stran> 
ger. The custom of sending a baby to a dis- 
tent hut to be nursed, is now so mucn exploded, 
that it is almost unnecessary to dwell on tne sub- 
ject WhaU to send the pretty babe from your 
home and your bosom, from all the love and watch- 
fulness its helplessness so strongly calls for, to send 
it to be nursea and cradled among strangers; to al- 
low the first dawnings of its reason to l^am in the 
atmosphere of vulgarity, meanness, and even vice! 
Forbid it, mothers! IShouId circumstances ren- 
der it inconvenient to brini^ a wet-nurse into the 
house, sooner, a thousand times, would I rear the 
pretty babe, in nursery phrase, with tbe spoon, 
than treat it with such unkindness and mjus- 
tice. And now, after the lapse of a year or two, 
the poor baby, ill-reared, and alienated from its fa« 
milVf is brought home. Hii little heart pines, and 
saddens; and he cares not for any body, nor any 
thing, in the fine house he has got into. His nurse, 
and fosterfather, and Billy, and Peggy, and the cat, 
and little Beauty the dog, are all the world to him. 
And the hawthorn tree which grows at the cottage 
door, and the clear stream which runs in the m- 
ioining field, have more charms in his eyes, than 
his fathered fine-spreadin(c chestnuts and cultivated 
grounds. He is a pet with no one, and no one is a 
pet with him. His more fortunate brothers and sis- 
ters are all preferred .before him, and, untutored 
and neglected, no pretty ways endear him to his fa- 
mily, no pretty words issue from his little untaught 
lips. But I will suppose better things of you, and 
drop the subject for the present 

Do not, if it can be avoided, wean your child till 
it is twelve months old; and when compelled to in- 
flict on it this its first misfortune, do it with mercy; 
not tuddaily nor decidedly, but alowly and by de^ 
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make it bardy, let its petticoats be very shgrt. hiiiI 
its arms and bosom be eipoBed to the air. Let it 
sleep in the middle of the day, till it is three years 
old; put it to bed at seven o'clock, aod let it rise 
earlf. Plunge it every morning into cold water. 
begmning in warm wealher, and continue it every 
season after. If the child abould be delicate, let the 
cbiltuf the water be slightly taken off by adding a ht- 
tle warm water to it, until the child gets hardy. Be 
particular in the choice of the servant who atlenda 
your baby; and, if possible, let some one of the 
family accompany her when she takes it to walk. 
To reel her arms, she will often most injuriously 
place it on the damp ground, or go into a house ' 
reeled perhaps with whooping cough, kroall poi 
disease: and then, instead of 



frees; giving it For the first week suck only twice 
or thrice a day; then only once; and then dropping 
it entirelv in the day, but continuing it at night for 
•ome little time. And thus will the pretty babe be 
■pared an anguish which even the Almighty seems 
to wish to awaken the mind to, when m his holy 
book we find those word: "My soul is brought tow 
even as a weaned child."' I really do not well under- 
stand why people remark it is best to wean a child 
at eight or nine months old, when experience so de- 
cidedly contradicts them. Look at the children of 
the peaeanlry. Mark the health which sparkles ' 
their eyes, and the strength which gives activity 
their hitle limbsj and yet those children are seldo 
weaned even so early as twelve months old. ' 
never knew child or mother injured," said a cle> 
and humane physician, "by a late weaning." Ihenefilofair and exercise, the poor babv is kept 

I have often uiought roan could learn from an In- 1 titling in her lap, while she perhaps gabbles away 
fant a sweet lesson of love and gratitude. In the anecdotes of the family she lives with. In 
>clof weaning, hasanyoneahserveditscounteniiiicc, loosen the child's clothes, raise the bead, pli 
in all the eagerness of hope and anilely, aeckint;inear an open window, sprinkle the face with cold 
lound for the beloved face of her from whom it ha- 1 water, rub it all over with your warm hand, tickle 
derived its support? Mark the expression of .■:iih!lhe nostrils and inside of the ear with a feather, 
little feature^ mark the apathy with which it tun^i'Let it be moved as little as possibli 
from every other face; and when it has discovered warm bath, or keep a succession of warm flannel 
the object dearest to its little soul, the flu^hi^d round it To an infant, give five drops of harts- 
cheek, thfi delighted eye, the shout of joy, the eajier horn in a little water; to a child of two years old 
spring to reach hpr arras— all indicate the ealacy jou may ^ive ten; hut give it with caution, 
kod triumph of the interesting creature: and oi- ' "' 

longs to lavish kisses and caresses on him. And 
it love for the very object herulf which caiisi 
these emotions? Yes, truly: for though anothi 
■urse appears who could just as well supply hii 
with the oeverage he is languishing for, he re^an 
tier with aversion, and turns away with screamin 
indignation. 

The following rules, written by the directors of Whom genilt. <.l=.= u.,..^, ^^ ,,. „,.= ,aiE 
the Universal Dispensary for Children, and reoom- Their hearts, their fortunes, aod their beings blend, 
mended by the late Queen Charlotte's physician, Tis nut the coarser tie of human laws, 
will not, rtrust, be considered irrelevant, and per- Unnatural ofl, and foreign to the mind, 
haps may be acceptable to the young mother. That binds their peace, but harmony itaetf, 

"Proper nursing tends to preserve the human Attuning all their passions into love; 
■pecies. The mother's breast is the infant's hirth-'. Where friendship full eierU her softest power, 
nghL Feed an infant in an upright posture: It | Perfect esteem, enliven'd by desire 
gives uniform distension to the stomach. Eipose il] Ineffable, and sympathy of soul; 
early to the air it keeps it from cold. Place ji Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, 
wiiUe asleep, on its right side: it obviates indlgi's-i With boundleaa confidence: for nought but love 
tion. Attend to its cries: it never cries when ivoll Can answer love, and render bliss secure. 
and at ease. Encourage it to stretch out its litnlis. Let him, ungenerous, who, alone intent 
and to creep about; it promotes strength and ai:ti- To bless himself, from sordid parents buy! 



Surprise so often, while you look around. 
And nothing strikes your eye but sighti of blisa. 
Ail various nature pressing on the heart: 
An elegant sufficiency, content, 
Hetirement, rural quiet, friendship, books. 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life. 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven. 
I'hese are the matchless joys of virtuous love; 
And thus their moments fly. The seasons thu>. 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll. 
Still find them happy; and consenting Spring 
Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads: 
Till evening comes at last, serene and mild; 
When, after the long vernal day of life, 
Enamour'd more, as more remembrance sweDa 
With many a proof of recollected love. 
Together down they sink in social sleep; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign." 



STOB.TZITa OLIO. 



CONJUGAL HAPPINESS, 



S BESDLTinO F 



L REGDLATED 



"But happy they! the happiest of their kind! 



vity. Rub It morning and night all o'ver with Ihi 
hand: it promotes circulation. Never awaken an 
infant out of sleep by rough means: it may produce 
fits. Avoid the use of light bandages, particularly 
round the body. Avoid quack medi'--"es aad old 
women's nostrums. In case of illnes! once c-'i 
in medical aid. Avoid feeding ir*"-" •■- ti'w- 

it produces griping. And bewi... ■"■ ■, 

ever-feeding. >■ ■■' varm nurser. ■■r. 

admit a curren' r tb -'^h t"" j- 

liat will alio- ■'■-■' ..-- ■■ ■ 



tive it a SIT'' 
-aily. And 
-ot at ni""-' 



The loathing virgin, in eternal ca 
Well merited, consume his nights and days: 
Let barbarous nations, whose inhuman love 
Is wild desire, fierce as the suns they feel; 
Let eastern tyrants, from the light of Heaven 
Seclude their bosom-slaves, meanly posseas'd 
Of a mere, lifeleas, violated form: 
Whih *• — ''""" I- 'enients in hoi'- "■%:*' 
And et) - . ' BB Nature livt. 

■•■. -!.■;„.. ■■ -1 (he world to ti — - 
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RURAL SPORTS. 

[The season is at hand for making up parties k/l 
occasional eieursions to the couolry, "where hlooni> 
ing heallb eierts her gentle reign." How much 
belter to repair to the fields, the woods, or to the 
neighbouring streams, at the close of a week of 
hard study or sedentary latiour, and there spend 
the afternoon in gunning, fishing, swimming; bowl- 
ing at nine-pins, pitching quoits, tke., according to 
one's fancy and the season, than to abuse wSola 
days in mUitia mtuteroig! frequenting gaming-hous- 
es, whiskey drinking. Sic. 

The sedentary and oppressive occupations of aci^ 
life, which beget 

the languid eye, the cheek 



require to be counteracted by refreshing amuw- 
ments that are only to be found in the country; and 
for all such healthful and innocent enjoyments, no 
city possesses greater facilities in its immediate vi- 
cinily, than Baltimore. There is not a road, nor K 
water course, that does not afford beautiful situa- 
tions for recreations such as we have mentioned. In 
othei large cities, in summer season especially, m 
Saturday afternoons the whole population ia in mo- 
tion. We do not recollect ever to have passed a 
more pleasant day than at a quoit club party in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia. They meet every 
Saturday, under the following rules of association] 
Roles or the PHiLAncLPHiA Qvorr Clui. 

1. The number of members shall be limited to 90. 

3. To become a member, a gentleman miiat ba 
proposed at a meeting; and in case of a vacancy, ba 
oaliotted for on the succeeding club day. ShouU 
the number he complete, the Secretary shall keep 
a list of candidates to be ballotted for when vacan- 
cies happen in the order they were proposed. 

3. Two black bal*' *^<<,a eictude a candidate, 
and no ballot shall Us- il"'" ■"■■'••• 'tierebea' 
'"'* 13 members presen> 



- 1,,. «».■• •. uilidi (Dbu strai 
, the Pres.jent of the dav. -*- 
i-orty of i''"^''"^ two friend- 



— ' .«»■» .. *- 
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Coiti, &c. locked U|i in Ihe f venint;. ami to delivei 
the key to Ilie President of the aurccedini; day. 

8. No hot dishes to be allowed on aii^ account 
fticept vettetables. The penalty for infriDging Ihi! 
rule ■hatl be I dozen of Madeira for the use of the 
tlub. 

9. A Secretary aod Treasurer shall be appointed; 
the latter the oldest member, and the farmer the 
J'oun^st member of (he club. 

JO. The duty of the Secretary shall be, to pur- 
chase (be wine. Sic, and to give his orders upon the 
Treasurer for the amount 

11. The duty of the Treasurer shall be, to take 
tharge of the subscription money. 

12. The ^counts of the Secretary and Treasu- 
rer to be settled annualljr on the Slat December 

IS. On the first meetm^ of the club, eacb mem- 
ber shall pay to the Treasurer 23 dollars, and be 
liable to be called upon for their proportion of any 
kdditioaal eipenae. 



hrn all are together. A blue grey cloth looks and 

Piir* clean, iind is not subject to tarnish from rain. 

During my hunting days, our does became too 

fast for real sport. We mounted, bad just lime to 

say a short pwyer for our neck's safety, and the de- 

rii take the hindmost 
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FOX HUNTING. 



H OLD SFOBTS- 

Witb regard to staghounds, that they are to be 
iiad of this name, there is no doubt, but Ihey can 
only be found in the king's pack. The subM^rip- 
tion packs and those of the nobility, are accustom- 
ed to run the foi, as well as deer, and of course 
have more speed, and ever since the days of Mey- 
liel, have been increasing in speed. In the king's 
Back as in all others, they annually discard the old 
hounds, to make room tor (he young ones; packs 
being limited to number. These cast bounds are 
the perquisite of the wbippers in, lo S''ll for the 
carcase and hide. I never san but one of these 
dogs, and that by accident in Philadelphia market, 
on a very rainy day. He was in heightb and frame 
the tartcest dog I have erirseen. linely projiortioned, 
and with a note of Ihundfr. The ownrr could not 
be found. I shall not feel disappointment if you 
fail in procuring a pair. 

At one period of my life and for many years, I 
pursued the chase with grrat ardour, never bundng 
more than sii couple of does. I went out twic 
week. Glad to see a full field of honpmea, but 
Ter Buflered strange hounds among mine. 1 would 
iiot recommend ».ore than iiiteen couple for a sub- 
scription hunt, but these to be equally matched in 
speed and liottom, but varying in colour and tongue. 
Blowing dogs are always slower than yelpers, and 
slow dogs are not only most certain to kill, but are 
less laborious to follow But one person should 
hunt the dogs, aided by an attendant, or if you 
please & whipper in, and there should be a fine for 
overriding the dogs on the drag. The dogs should 
be all kept at one kennel, that tbev may become 
acquainted with each other and the Huntsman. As 
•oonas yau can. discard all the babblers, cutterStand 
such as after a smart run take to horse, keep 
but busy working dogs. 

I always hunted in the old English jacked leather 



cap, covered with black velvet It has many ad. 
vantages: First, you are not apt to lose it, and lusl 
and not least It protects your head in case ofa fall. 



.r the stroke of a limb. I'he coat over a spencer 
neit your waistcoat should be made somewhat in Ihi 
fgnn of the common frock coal, standing collar, am 
BO straight before that when mounted, you can con 
Tenieotly cover jour knees with it in case of rain, 
and on account of bushes, snaes and briars, should 
not be longer than to cover your knees. A ne 
belt of two buckles for your waist, in which yi 
hang the dog's couples and your horn. In this bell 
you can also hang a hautboy, clarionet, 
wind instrument; these with a French horn or keyed 
bugle, will Animate the scene upon the death of the 

The hunbmu iboiild tlnm use tiie boiDj acepi 



AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLE- 
MENTS. 

Calatogve of Improved Jgriaillurnl Jlfacfiinei and 

Impkmetiti, for laU, and nuide to order, at Ike J^'eu 

i'ork AgrioiUwral Repoaitory— By IfiWiam Tot- 

Tcy. juii. 

'He [hat lillclh his ground, shall have plenty of bread." 

' Solomon. 

[An acquaintance of several years has inspired 

he Editor of this paper with confidence in, and 

respect for Mr. Torrcy.) 

Orders from any part of the United Slates, South 
America, or the West Indies, executed with promp- 
titude, and the articles shipped free of charge. A 
liberal credit is given when a quantity ex '' 
$lf<0 is purchased. Agriculturists may depei 
receiving well-made articles, as the Proprietor of 
the Repository is determined not to manufacture 
:pt in a workmanlike manner. 
be numbers in this catalogue commence with 
the smallest or lonesi priced articles. 

Patent Plait Jtiachine. — These machines are 
feclly simple, cannot get out of order, and do 
work effect uallj'. The quantity shelled will depend 
upon the number of hands employed in feeding the 
machine, as it will shell as fast as the cor 
thrown iu. 

Two men working steadily will shell in a day (of 
1 hours,) from 150 to 300 bushels of (shelled) 
rn, or 300 to 400 husbela in the ear. The cob is 
not broken, and the work is cleaner done than by 
horses or tiails. Price (15 to t30. 
Cylinder and other corn-shdiers are in use, bu 
I uol answer a good purpose. 

Various machines have been oSered to the agri 
cultural public for grinding Indidn corn and oUier 
grain, by hand, but tbcy are all greatly deficient, 
requiring an exertion of strength beyond the capa< 
ity of one, or even two men. Perhaps the best 
re the imported large mills similar to post coflee- 
mills. These will, however, only crack the grain. 
In the Repository, is an improved hone viUl, with 
French burr stones, the runner revolving vertically. 
It is calculated for the power of one horse. and will 
crack 7b hubheb of corn per day, and also grind 
fine. Price, without horse power, f^O. 

Btirder'i Box Chum. — This is an ohlongbox 
Inining a dasher which revolves, which whei 
butter is made, is taken out. It is by far ^e beat 
chum ever invented. With it, butter can be made 
in a short time, with little labour. The sizes a 
various. Prices f-'tl to «3.00. 

Cradle Chums; Barrel Churns; Common Chun 



Similar in outwrard form to fanning mills, but dif- 
fering in the inward arningement, and also much 
larger. They are calculated to clean the coffee 
from the chau, and also to separate the large and 
small grains; can aba be taken apart Prices |50 to 
«1(>0. 



Hill's, three knives, (43; Passmore's, four knives, 
f 7&i Rovnitnc'i, t'm> kaives, to cut difleieat lengths. 



BT5; Improved, two knives, $35; Common Cuttmf 
Boxes, 93 to 57. 
All the chaff cutters used in our country, even 

Ealent, are copieil, with slight alterations, from thd 
;n(tlish ones, of which the three first named are 
Ihe best They all, however, do their work well, if 
made well, and cut remarkably fast. The greatest 
economy a farmer can use, if be has a large stockt 
is to purchase the best For a moderate size slock, 
the improved two knives will answer well. Tha 
common culling box is well known, and there arfl 
at least a dozen others, which are called palenlt 
the most of which will be made to order. 



■Wood's, (Freeborn) Hitchcock's, Stevens', Dutch* 
's, Su:.; comprising mould-boards, land-sides, and 

shares. A great vanely of these is kept constantly 

on hand, which will he sold low to country manu 

facturers. 
Also, Sleigh-Shoes; Sash-Weights; Machinery, 

&.C. Orders received for castings, and pattern* 

made if required. 

The only Drill much used in this country, is that 
for sowing turnips. It delivers the quantity of seed 
required with exactness, and is by far the best roe' 
thod of sowing. They can be so modelled as to 
carrot seed sufficiently regular. Price $10. 



Great improvements have lately been made in 

ese machines. They are now more portable, 

enn better and faster, and but seldom get out of 

der. The cockle and chaff are completely sepa- 

rated from the grain. By a new method of manU' 

facluring, they are now made so as to be taken 

apart for foreign orders, and packed in boxes, OC' 

ciipying, comparatively, but a small space. Price^ 

mmon size, fiO — extra, J15. 

FLEXIBLB TUBES. 

For relieving cattle that are hoven or choked. 
This is a highly useful article, which should b« 
owned by every farmer, having a large stock, as in 
the most simple manner cattle are instantly relieV' 
ed, when in very dangerous circumstances. The 
following are Ihe directions for using the tube: 

First, put the gag in Ihe mouth of the animal, 
and buckle it on the neck; Ihen, if choked, insert 
the concave end, and force down the obstruction. 
If hoven, insert the conical end, (tbe whole length 
will not injure,) and continue it until Ihe air has 
escaped out of the tube: immediate relief, of course 
follows. Price per pair, for cattle and sheep, fS. 

Hone Hat4. — This instrument is invaluable in 
Ihe cultivation of com, potaties, turnips, or any 
crop in rows or drills. It expands from 1-2 lo 3S 
inches, cuts out the weeds completely, and earth* 
up on each side, provided the moutd-plates are on, 
or acts as a scarifier with them off. It is more ef- 
fectual than the hand hoe, lighter than the plough, 
and with one horse and a boy, more work may be 
done in tbe same lime with it, than with three 
ploughs. It is so formed, that it will expand either 
as a scarifier or a ciihivalor. Tbe depth at which 
it acts, is regulated by a wheel at the end of the 
beam. Price #15. 

Blakie'i Hone Hoe, or Scarifier. — Invented by Mr. 
Blakie, steward of Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, England. 
It is calculated for all kinds of row culture, and is a 
valuable implement It is also useful in gardens, to 
clean rows of vegetables. Will expand from 8 to 
34 inches, and is of hghl draft for one horse. It 
acts only as a surface scarifier. Price 912. 

Btalson'i Scarifitr and Ulubbte Rake. — This com- 
pletely pulverizes the soil, and is chiefly intended 
to act without tbe plough. For a description of its 
use, see Gea. BeatMQ's£4en System of Agriculture, 
Price (30. 
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HUeheodi'i Cultivator. — See double mould- board 
plough. 

Expanding CtiUivalor. — k vaeM implement in 
corn, potatoes, &c. It is triangular, with a hinge 
ID froDt, and has three cultivator Tect at tlie eitre' 
Duties, with harrow-teeth betneen. It : 
in cotton culture. Price (13. 

A number of Cullivalors, dlRering i 
mlso kept on hand,heing mnde to suit V( 
and loili. Prices ^ to $12. 

( To bi cmcluiUd in our neil. ) 



» esteemed 






Mahvlahd AoiticuLTt;iiti.SaciETr. 
f>The neit meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
inland Agricultural Society wilt be held at Waver- 
]y, the residence of G. Howard, Esq., on Thursday, 
tKe ISth day of Mar, inst On every account, and 
especially as it will be the last mectmg previous to 
the Cattle Show, it may be expected that the meet- 
ag will be a full one. 

(^The MiRTLAin> Citm.e Sbow will be held at 
flie Maryland I'avern, four miles from the city of 
Baltimore, on Thursday and Friday, the first and 
second days of June. 

Premiums will then and there be distributed, 
•mounting in value to upwards of feSOO, raised by 
the Buhscriplions of regular members of the Socie- 
ty who pay t5 per annum, and by the contributions 
of visitors at the gale, wbo pay ti each. The pre- 
Iniums will bo bestowed, fur the best Faniu and 
Croat, 9244— for Nona and Marei, (73 — Asses and 
lilule8,t50-'Neat Cattle, 1103— Swine, $30 — Sheep, 
Md Wool, SiaO— family Manufactures, $10J-lm- 
plements of Husbandry, $10 — Fermented Liquors, 
#30— Butter and Cheese, (26- PlouRhing, $24. 

By turning to No. 34. vol. 7, page 191, of the 
American Farmer, it will be seen that the Marylao 
Agricultural Society has offered a premium of 
piece of plate valued at $;iO, "for the farm of ni 
um than one hundred acres, which shall appear 1 
h&ve been cultivated with the greatest economy 
and nett profit, consistently with its permanent im- 
provement; reference being had to its oatural ad- 
vantages as to soil, situation." &c. 

For the second best, particulars as above, a pr«- 
nium of a piece of plate valued at 030. 

In order that every farmer and planter in Mary- 
land, may have an equal opportunity of entering 
into competition, the trustees have appointed three 
gentlemen in each county of the state, to examine 
mnd report on the applications for the above premi- 
ums, in tfaeir respective counties. 

JUegany eo. — J. M'Henry, David Lynn, William 
^amar. W'MAington— Frishy Tilghman, W. Gab- 
>y, John Bowles. Predmcfc— Grafton Di'"-'. Ha- 
ter Johnson, John Lee. Anne Amnde' " '" 
■ey, Henry "'vman. Cot. T"">>as ^ 
fomeri- *rci "" George '''•■^ -i,..,. 
Bi — '■'■ ' ■" w ■'' ' '"" 
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Washington Eccleslon, Charles Guldsborough.- 
frnrcesler— Dr. Spence, Thomas N. Williams, Col. 
G. Haywood. 

Those who may desire to offer for these premiums 
will please apply to the committee in their respec- 
'■ 'e counties, to view their farms and make report, 

set forfh in th<' paper above mentioned, 

t?-Fftrmcn will do well to take notice that many 
of llie Prrmiums'oftered by the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society have every year been returned for 
want of competition— so it will doubtless be again, 
if gentlemen are prevented by an ill-founded appre- 
hension that qood animals are not good enough foi 
exhibition; or by an inertness which is yet more 

be condemned. 

tO^The AgricuJiural Society will make arrange- 
ments to eshibit free of cost to their owners all fint 

imals whether shewn for premium or not, and will 
feel indebted to those who may send them for exhi- 

CT-AFairCrilleboe.— Mr.W. R.Dickinson,or 
Sleubenville, Ohio, well known for his Judgment 
and publick spirit, both as a grower and manufac- 
turer of tine wool, observes in a letter to the Edi- 
of the New York Statesman — 
'I entertain the belief that there are pure Merino 
sheep in JefTeraon county, in the state of Ohio, 
fine wooled, as can be found in the stale of Ni 
York, or indeed any other state in the Union: and 
in order to test the soundness of this opinion, I h 
exhibit, io June or July next, at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, fifty or one hundred Heeces, (washed 
unwashed) from my own flock, to be compared wi 
a corresponding oumber of fleeces from the flock of 
any other eentleman in the U, States. / iaeite the 
owaen of Saxony s/teen partieidarly to tki» notice. 

"I baveoflen thought that an eihihition of Merino 
Bucks, periodically, at some central point, in the U, 
States, (near Baltimore for instance,) would be at- 
tended with Kood consequences." 

The Trustres of the Maryland ARricultural Socie- 
^, have fixed upon the ram which being shorn upon 
the ground, at the neit Cattle Sbow, shall yield 
the greatest weight of picklock wool, as the object 
for which they will award the silver cup, valued at 
$30, placed at their disposal by Mr. Rebelto, minis- 
ter from Brazil; than whom, no foreign agent has 
ever deported himself in a manner better CHkulated 
to inspire respect for bis government, and for him- 
self personal esteem. 

Mr. Partridge, an eminent and enlightened ma- 
nufacturer of New Yiirli, has avowed the impres- 
sion and belief, that the best wool he has seen has 
been raised in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois; and that he "has no doubt that 
in a few years these states will export many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of line and coarse wool." 



ToBivcoo. — Inipections in the three State Ware- 
bouses for Ihe last week— No. 1, 14S; No. 2, 143; 

No, 3, IC9— Total, 454 hhds. 



CONTRNTS OF THIS NPMBER, 

On the manufacture of Bulfer and Cheese, by 3. Di 
Wilt, Esq. of Albany, concluded-ChanEins the Seed no 
necessary to prevent degeneracy, &e., by Joseph Coop- 
er, of N. Jersey — Directiuos fur culUvaling Ihe Crambe 
Marilima, or Sea-Kale for the table, concluded — Essay 
on the management of Bee^!, bv Dr. .laoioi Howi 
Whisper to a NBwlj*marr-c.t n-.;- ri-iiitfmird — Poetry, 
Conjugal Happiness, n- ■■ ■ ■■ — i .^j .. _.. 



I a ted ni 



■f Ihe Phil 



delphia Quoit Club— lu: :...„, : Uum an Old 

Sportsman — Catalogue of Agricultural Mac^-"-! and 
Impleme<-'i, for sale bv Wm. Torrej, jr., Ne- 
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ARTICLES. 



Itl^EP, Baltimore Prime, 
ACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAJt, Am. yeUow 
COFFEE, Java, 

COTTON, Louibiana,&,c. 

Georgia Upland, . ■ . 
COTTON VARNjNo. 10, 

Aa advance of 1 cent 

each number to Mo. IB. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live,. . . 
FISH, Hcrrings.Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough, . . 
PLOUR, Superfine, city. 

Fine, 

SusquebaDD*, juperfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 

Wheat, Family Flour, 
^ Lawlf- 



do. Red, 



Rj.. 

C I over's ecd. Red . . 

Rutu Baga Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel WurtEfil Seed, 

Timothy Seed 

OaU, 

Beam, White, .... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD,Pig 



LEATHER, Soal, best. 
MOLASSES, su^r-house 

NAILS, BaJOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, eammon, . 

PORK, Baltimore Mess, 



do. 






PLASTER, cargo pric 
ground, . 

BICE fresh 

SOAP. Baltimore Whi 

Broun and yelli 
WHISKEY, 1st proof, 
PEACHBRANDV,4thpr 
APP'EBHANDY, Isl pr 
SUGARS, Havana White, 

do. Brown, 



Loaf, 
SPICES, Cloves,. . . . 

Ginger, Ground, ■ . . 

Peppei". 

SALT, St. Ubea 

Liverpool Blown . . 

SHOT, Bait, all siy.es, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Lisbon 

Claret 

PorUlirslquBlilj, . . 
WOOL, Merino, full bPi 



'ilod ever; Friday, al ^ per annuni,for JOUN t 
iKINNER, Editor, by Joiu D. Tor, coraw of b 
'bdI and MarkAt streets, where eveij di 
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ON SMALL GRAIN— FALLOW CROPS, AND 

GRASS LAYS. 

[Prom Lorain's Huabanilrj.] 

Remarkt on putting in intiM grain on itubblt frrotrnd. 

J degrte of mtrit it j^tly due to a iiakei! f/Ulom 

exteattd in Iht uttua aay. Tht diMdvantagti 

ariiing from that practice eonndered. The vmuU 

mode of nUtitaliiig fdlov cropt eoiilrailai uitk 

the praeliet reeomtneadtd by the author. Obttrea- 

tioia on llie valae ofgraat lays, and Ihe proptr euJ- 

(ieolion <f them. The red eUivtr plant u de^roy- 

ed by frequent nwwing and elote paslui-ing Ftr- 

mentaiion, pr^erly direeted, u the main spring of 

vegetation. 

The worst sjatein of culli ration in common prac- 
tice seeras to be slubbling in, or a nnuallr putting 
lA crops of small |^in on stubble eraunas. This 
ii too generally practised every where, but espe- 
cially in the back-woods, until weeds and poverty 
of soil united, reduce the product so much that the 
crops fall far short of remunerating the cullivalor 
Tor the labour bestowed on tliem. When this hap- 
pens, be generally resorts to a naked fallow. This 
IS too often badly executed. Still, many of the 
weeds that would have choked and robbed the 
[^aots of much nutriment, are destroyed; c 
oueotty, the product is increased in proporti 
tiie food remaining in the soil, and the cultivation 
bestowed on it. 

A naked fallow is certainly a very laborious and 
Injurious practice. It is also equally certain that 
any »oil may be much belter prepared for a suc- 
ccedine crop of wheat, or any other small grain. 
by a fallow crop properly ordered. Still, u naked 
wlow should be allowed all the merit Justly due 
lo ilj especially by those who mean to controvert 
that practice. 

^Vhen it is well eiectited, the soil ia finely divid- 
ed; the animal and rr^elable matter which ivas 
before locked up in the hard clods of earth, iraper 
vious to Ihe roots of the plants, is brought into 
more immediate use; Ihe enriching and ferliliz 
matter Hosting in the atmosphere is more freely 
sorbed.and belter secured, by an open, frcu ■ 
than when it rests on one of a contrary df script! 
(fae roots of Ihe plants arc also enabled to dip lit 
cr, and spread wider through the soil, in searcL of 
tbe nutriment provided for them. It is true, if the 
ecuund be very landy, a. naked fallow, by opeoitig 
tne texture, makes it less fit for the roots of plants, 
■.nd causes much injurious evaporation from ii; 
likewise, when an adhesive clay has been finely 

Sulverixed, heavy tains, succeeded by a hot iun oi 
rying winds, cause it to bake, and become imper- 
vious to the roots of plants: but, except the advan- 
tage derived from the shade of the rallow plants, 
the same happens, both in day and sand, ^'hen the 
soil is prepared for small grain by a fallow crop 
cultivated in the usual way. 

Jethro Tull, the ingenious inventor of the drill 
husbandry, grew exhauAliiig crops annually on Ihe 
same cround, without the aid of manure, although 
his soil seems to have been thin- 
Sir H. Davy says, "Jethro Tull. in 17S8, advanc- 
ed the opiKion, that minute earthy particles sup- 
Elied the whole nourishment of the whole vegcta- 
<le world; that air and water were chiefly useful in 
producing these particles from tbe land."* If Sit 
H. had quoted the words of Ibis truly great, but 
rery mistaken a^rifldkrist, tbe question would 
hare been ill Ii'iiiiii>J|MIiiuii years have elapseil 

Taaaarj be correct, he atlKches more consequence 
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to the depositions from the atniosphere than Sir H. 
seems to imagine, and appeared to believe they 
were conveyed lo the soil by tbe dews. However, 
Mr, Tull'a practice alone is sulhcient to determine 
that vegetation is greatly promoted by finely divid 
ing the soil, particularly when the cultivation is ei- 
tended to tbe growing crops. The practice of ages 
clearly shows, that much more is to be expected 
from a naked fallow than too many advocates for 
fallow crops seem to believe. Still, if Mr. Tull had 
lived until he had divided tlic soil sufficiently often 
to have extracted the animal and vegetable matter 
that tbe midivided clods contained, also to have de- 
composed the hard vegetable substances which are 
always more or less seen, in ^freater or smaller 
i^uantilies, in alt soils, his opinion respecting en- 
riching manures would have been greatly altered; 
as was that of Mr. Dubamct, a diatinipiished agri' 
culturist of the same school, but who lived long 
enough lo see Ihe fallacy of this inconsiderate theo- 
ry, and also lo abandon it. 

Having candidly slated every advantage that 
ems to be derived from a naked fallow, I will enu- 
merate the very serious disadvantages and injurious 
consequences arising therefrom. 

It is an expensive practice. First, Ihe loss of 
one full year's rent of Ine soil; secondly, it 
frequently ploughed, harrowed and rolled. After 
this, it olten happens that much manual labour 

)' to break the clods, especially when Ibey 
y bound together with the roots of Ihe 
grasses and weeds. These are pushed about by 
the plough, dragged by tbe harrow, end sunk into 
Ihe soil by Ihe roller, but not sufficiently separated 
by any of them. The remains of them, togethi 
with the more finely divided grasses and weeds, ai 
dragged up into heaps by the barrow throughout 
the whole field. These arc raked up into larger 

id burned, by some culllvatorsi olhi 
fer them to remain, and when the seed is soi 
barrow, by dragging the heaps, drags up much of 
the seed with them: and vegetation is destroyed 
wherever they may happen lo lie. In either case a 
great waste of vegetable matter tabes place; for 
when it is not burned, its be<d properties are exhal- 
ed by the sun, or scattered in tbe air. Numbers of 
nen, women and children, are sometimes seen in 
iCn^land breaking the hard matted clods into pieces, 
'aking them up into hcajis, and burning Ibis very 
'aluablc vegetation; which, without any of this 
enormous wafle of labour, might have been very 
profitably applied to the growth of the crops and 
improvement* of the soil. After tbe utmost care 
has been taken to prepare a naked fallow in the 
usual way, a multitude of the roots and tops ofllie 
grasses and weeds remain so intimately mixed 
within the soil, that they will grow in sufficieul 
numbers to do great injury lo the crop, especially 
itber happen to be dripping during the 
process of cultivation. In that case, the moisture 
preserves the vegetative powers of Ibe grasses and 
id Ihe crop is sure to be much injured by 
them. 

The seeds of Ihe weeds aro as oftsn turned under 
uppermost by Ihe usual mode of cullivatinn; 
consetjiiently, many of them do not vegetate during 
the process; and those that are not buried beyond 
tbe power of germination when the small grain is 
sown, will grow and injure the crop. If dung is 
applied for the small grain, it is generally spread 
previously to seeding, and turned under by a shal- 
low furrow; of consequence, it produces a plentiful 
crop of weeds: for although the cookers of dung 
say that the fermentation of it destroys the vegeta- 
tive property of sepd, practice and observation de- 
termine tbe contrary. 

In fact, if nature had not calculated seeds in 
general to withstand much more than the heat of a 
fermenting dunghill, the earth would long 



ploughcrs and croppers reside. Like Ilic locust ia 
Egypt, they would soon destroy every green thing, 
if nature had not rcsencd seeds for ages unhurt, 
with which she carefully counteracts so much of 
the injury done by this class of farmers, as to pre- 
vent actual sterility from taking place in the ground* 
cultivated by Ihem. 

Although it ii granted, that a naked fallow pre- 
pares much food for plants by finely dividing tbe 
soil, frequent ploughing and harrowing are calcu- 
lated to scatter much animal and vegetable matter 
in the air, especially while Ihe soil is continually 
exposed to the injurious effects of Ihe sun and air; 
and unless the bad effects produced by this proce£» 
be counteracted by excellent in an age me nt in other 
respects, it will eventually ruin the soil. If this 
practice be pursued, under the best mode of ma- 
kgemcnl that superior talents can devise, the im- 
provement in Ihe soil will be slow indeed, when 
compared with that which may be readily cfTccled 
by Ihe practice of fallow crops properly ordered. 
It is also evident, thai in the latter ease the grounds 
are profitably employed; ivbile in the former Ibey 
yield nothing, although Ihe farmer is spending 
much money in the very laborious cultivulion of 

No improvement made in agriculture, has pro- 
moted the interest of it so extensively as the intro- 
duction of fallow crops. Vet it seems evident, that 
Ihe various dilTcront modes wbicb have been 
generally pursued in the cultivation of these crops, 
as well as in that of the cultivated crops fol- 
lowing them, are by no means calculated lo pro- 
mote the product of either, or to enrich the suH, lo 
any tbingiike that extent which might be readily ef- 
fected with much less labour and expense, if a pro- 
per system of cultivalton were pursued. If, bow- 
er, distinct parts of the very numerous and dii- 
irdant systems of cultivation be selected from Iha 
dllfi'reni practices that are commonl]^ pursued by 
different cultivators, it appears that nothing is of- 
fered by me which has not been more or Irss sanc- 
tioned by Ihe actual practice of others. Tberelore, 
■' rit of my syslea. of husbandry does not con- 
overturning whit the practice and observa- 
tion of ages have inlrjduced; but in uniting into 

system such prac;iceE as are consistent wilh 
nature, reason and common sense; rejecliiig Ibosa 
only that seem to be inconsistent wilh eiUier. 'I'ho 
idertaking is arduoas, especially when ventured 
upon by a plain practical liirmer, who depends not 
:, but on nature, reason, pmctice and ob- 
servation. In a work of tliis sort, errors are to be ' 
expected; still, as these errors cannot be capital, 
bul little injury is to be expected from them, before 
they may be corrected by otliers who are belter io- 
fonned. 

Agriculture will never reach its zenith, until the 
value of grass lays is tulficiently appreciated, and 
Ihe cultivation of them much better understood. 
The value of a clover lay. when applied for wheat, 
~ell known; still, most farmers continue frequent 
mowing or close pasturing, until Ihe clover is near- 
ly run ouL This greatly impoverishes Ihe lay; and 
unless the soil be rich, the wheat crop is light The 
:lover plant cannot withstand frequent cutting, cvea 
during Ihe first season it is mown. This causes the 
lateral routs of the plants to become weak, and in- 
capable of holding the tap-roots in the ground; and 
they are thrown out by the frosts of the ensuing 
winter and spring. The same happens if red clov 

be pastured, unless a well erown covering of 
the tops of the grass be preserved, especially lo de- 
fend the roots and crown of tbe plant from Ihe 
frosts of Ihe ensuing winter and spring. If (hii 
plant be thus defended, it will far better wilhsland 
not only the frosts io the winter and spring, but also 
' njurious heat of the lun. 

ith red clover and speargras* lays are veij 
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paration for a fallow crop of maize. Some, either 
to Bare labour, or from a just eonricHon that the 
value of the crop is niao greatlj increased, da not 
turn up the sod in the cultivation of the fallow 
plants. Too many of them, hovrever, ai well ai 
nther cult.i valors, believe the health and vigor of 
(be plants are greatlj promoted bj harrotving ovei 
tbero while they are young. Some, also, use har- 
rows with sharp cutting tines, for the purpose of 
culling through the sod deeply, and as near to tht.-i 
stems of the plants as may be conveniently done! 
without cutting or tearing op. These practices are 
certainly opposed to the economy of nature, and 
the enlightened reason of man. None of these 
gentlemen would wound, bruise, or mangle & young 
animal, to increase the health and vigor of jt; iiti- 
tlier would they rend and tear the choice tn-oi in 
their nurseries, to make them grow better; aithuui;)) 
lest evil would arise from manglint; them, as trees 
are calculated much better to withstaDd and oul- 
grow this very manifest injury. The pradiee of 
mutilating the top.<, and separating the root; of 
plauts from their stems, for the express purpose of 
caushig them to grow much more luxuriantly, is 
DOt conlincd to maize: potatoes, and other hardy 

C' its that arc capable of uithslanding tliis truly 
barian practice, arc too often subjected to it, 
Altboueh some farmers do not turn up tlie sod 
in the cultivation of maize, all of them, so far ;is 
. mj observation extends, plough it up previously to 
Hcding the small grain thnt follows this pbnt. 
TTii* exposes the rich iiiatlor mrisinB from the fer- 
meotation of the roDlt and It^of the grasses. and 
(ht duuR also, if that has been applied, to a serious 
waate. It is exhaled by the sun, scattered in the 
winds, and washed away by the rains and melting 
anows: ferment ntinn, w'hich iii the main enring of 
Tegetalion, is cheeked. None of these erils happens 



wool quoted at 1*. 64. a Si. per lb., and South 
down the same; when Saxony (or pure Merino, ai 
I should term it,) is quoted at Bt. 6d. a 8i. Gd. This 
simple fact speaks volumes in favour of maintain- 
ing the StocL pure. Both Parry and Sebright, 1 be- 
lieve, wrote in 1909. Are there not more recent 
publications on the subject? 

"In a Norfolk paper about a year ago, it is staled 
thnt a distinguished botanist, tiaran de Scliank, of 
Trinidad, had arrived there, and was desirous of 
introducing the cultivation of a South Ameriean 
esculent called "Arracacha," yielding a food simi- 
lar to the potato, hut mueh less flatulent — said to be 
extremely grateful to the stomach, and so eaxy of 
digestion that it is usual to a;ivc it to convnlcseents 
with weak stomachs; growint; to the size and shape 
of a large cow's horn. 1 should be glad to hear if 
this root has been introduced and cultivated, and 
with what success. 

I, dear sir, your most obed'L , 
W, J. MILLER. 



livation, as flh rich fertilizing matter remains 
curely buried within the soiL This nature applies, 
with the least possible loss, to the use of the culti- 
vated crops and the grasses fulluwing, and with the 
overplus she enriches the soil. The fermentation 
mod dtcay of this enriching matter more efrcetually 
expands and minutely divides the soil, than can be 
done with the plough. Thv plough, harroxv and 
roller, with too often the addition of very e.\pen- 
>ive manual labour, are capable of pulverising the 
soil to any deairable extent After (his h;is been 
done, it settles, and too often becomes impervious 
< to the roots of the plant*, unless (he ground he so 
■ rich, that it is not malertally aSected by the loss of 
the animal and vegetable matter which always takes 
place, when thR soil is cultivated in the usuni way. 
It should also be recollected, (hat every crop 
which is sonn broadcast, principally depends on 
Ibe expanding force of fermentation to kee]> the 
soil open and mellow, for the ready adml^^lon of 
Ifae roots of (he plants; likewise, that when the 
grain is fJling, the plants require the most nudi 
nen^ and thii( previously to this the soil is eonsi- 
lerably consolidated by time, unless it has been 
lent open and mellow by the fermentation of the 
inimal and vegetable matter contained in it, or eon- 
jsta principally of snnd. In the latter case, the 
■"k of animal and vegetable matters causes much 
■jurious evaporation of moisture. This, if the 
-Hson does not haifien 'o be d"""'"" r •"*'■ " 
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INQUIRIES RESPECTING LUCERNE. 

Kml cmmlji, Md. 

The Editor of the American Farmer will confer 

favour on the farmers' of this county and promoti 
the interests of agriculture, by nublishing in hi! 
next paper all the information that he possesses 
concerumg the culture, &i;c. of lucerne. The follow 
ingpoints, particularly, should be noticed, viz: 

The time of sowmg; the preparation of the 
ground; the quantity of seed per acre. VVhether it 
should be sown alone, or mixed with other grain oi 
grasses; its comparative value in respect to timothy, 
clover, sain-foin, Stc.; the kind of soil on which it 
thrives best; whether lucern is more profitable as a 
hay or when used for soiling. 

Our fiirmei's, though still far behind their Penn- 
sylvania neighbours, are becoming much more at- 
tentive to providing hay for the winter consump- 
tion of their stock than formerly. A few years ago, 

' me in a hundred, taking the county IbrouKh, 
Uiought of making any provision beyond what 
the 0^1 of ilicir wheat and com crops afforded. 
Very few still, think of having any green food for 
their cattle in summer beyond the scanty produ< 
of their worn-out pastures. Having heard from 
friend, (for I never saw it grow,) that lucerne is the 
best of all the grasses which thrive i^ our climate 
for summer use, I wish to introduce its cultui 
this county; and for this reason, will be greatly 
ibligcd by your compliance with the above request. 

Editor Telegraph, Cluitertoua. 
John S. SKiHuv.a. Esq. 

^ilar ,301. Farm., Baltimoft. 

[Several publications have been made in previous 
volumes of the A""'^cao Farmer, in regard to the 
culture of this uable grass for aoilmg. We 

iliouid eslee"" "—lur to !■■•'■' 'iirthcr "'igg'" 

lions from !■. .... inow li.. ■•'» ■> ''Itii-- 



the cause. Having turned my attention lo the nh- 
ject, I submit the foDowing as at least a prahabk 
theory, which may he easi^ tested by experimaat 
As the ariimal from which we obtain fine tmd 
has the same origin in all co'lDtries, it is ft legiti- 
mate conclusion, that the cause is not in the wool, 
me difference in the preparation subse- 
quent to the shearing. The Spanish and French 
wool is sorted as soon as |^e flocks are shorn; it is 
^Bured in hot water and packed; in this stale 
aina for six or twelve months before it is 
worked into cloth. The Saxons and Americans 
ih their sheep before shearing, and pack thor 
wool with all its yolk and grease. It is said to be 
an established fact, that wool packed in its jolk and 
i^rease will continue to organize alter it is so pack- 
ed, and that for a considerable time — i. e. a given 
weight of wool packed in its yolk and grease with- 
out scouring, will be found to contain more wool 
after being so packed for six months, than if scour- 
ed when tiikcn olf the sheep's back. I anprehead 
that the wool formed after the fleece is taken from 
the living animal, is but imperfectly organised, that 
't is more greasy than genuine wool, and that in 
he process of fuMing, instead of creeping into 
shorter lengths by (he friction of the hammers, it 
has a tendency to slide over each other, making the 
ground of the cloth thick but not Grm. 

I do not consider this as an indubitable theory, 
yet I consider it so far reasonable as to deserve u 
experiment, which can easily be made by any ot 
our large wool growers. 1 would recommend thAn 
at their next shearing season, to have a part of (heir 
fine wool sorted end scoured soon as shoni — let this 
packed as soon as ii is dry, and infourorsii 
months afterwards pot it in the hands of some skil- 
ifocturer to teat the resulL 

'HOPSON. 



I is w»i -. -i 1.1 at American and Sa.^, u^. 
ljHoI m.— V duih of so fine a texture as theFii.nch 
and Spanish. The French, Saxony and American 
sheep, are all originally from Spain, yet the French 
and Spanish wool will make cloth of finer texture, 
whilst that which is fabricated from the Saxony and 
American, is uniformly loose and spongy. 

It is important to the wool grower, at well as the 
manofacturer; that this defect should be removed, 



SHEEP. 
(From f!ie New York Stalesmnn of Mureb ZS.j 
Ohio against the Uhion. 
We are happy to insert the following interesting 
challenge from one of the most extensive wool- 
grtfwers in Ohio. It will, we hope, be the means 
if cicitinz a nolile and useful competition. Surh 
n exhibition as .Mr. Dickinson proposes, could not 
fait if benefitting the agricultural interest, and ad- 
vancing among us the manufacture of fine woollen 
cloths: 

Sltubenrjl'e, Ohio, Jdarch £0, 1336. 
Tb the Edilori of tlie Slatetman. 

Gettlemeh, — I observe in your paper of the 31st 
ult. the following: 

"Fin« H^ooL—Wc are informed that some of tht 
principal manufacturers and wool-growert assem 
bled at Washington during the present session, ex- 
hibited specimens of wool from various parts of lh> 
United Stales, and that a sample sent by Judgi 
Pendleton, of Dutchess county, was pronounced t' 
be the finest exhibited. It was of the Ha.-"" 

I was the only woollen manufacturer and woo> 
grower, who attended at the late exhibition at th' 
city of Washington, and 1 state with ("tir* ^onl 
dence that there were no m^ol" i' '■• . 'rin, 
then presented for eihibitioi 

Some time in January, a uit.,!..^. o' ^on^i,^ 
from New York, a gentleman of the film ttandini 
in the country,* wrote, to several of his friends. '< 
my particular desire, and procured from them s. 
cimens of their finest woo "ft—y were given »- 
me, without permitting s" ' fr""! whence oi 

from whom uey came, wi-- - "» nat I wonic 

examine them carefully Ku.. , ."'nittr- upo' 
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each. I did to, and 1 take great pleasure in stating 
that they were indeed, all beautiful samples of fine 
merino wool, a>d the one which I preferred to the 
others, came, as I was afterwards told, from the 
flock of Judge Pendleton I'hose samples were, 
however, exclusively from the state of New York; 
and this statement is not made with a view to dis- 
parage the flock of any gentleman, but simply to 
state the facts which occurred. 

I entertain the belief that there are pure Merino 
sheep in Jefierso%connty, in the state of Ohio, as 
fine wooled, as can \fe found in the state of New- 
York, or indeed any other state in the Union: and 
in order to test the soundness of this opinion, 1 will 
exhibit, in June or July next, at Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, fifty or one hundred fleeces, (washed or 
unwashed) from my own flock, to be compared with 
a corresponding number of fleeces from tne flock of 
any other gentleman in the U. States, under the di- 
rection of An impartial committee, (from the Frank- 
lin institute, if in Philadelphia,) whose dutv it shall 
be to call in wool assorters, master workmen, to 

$»termine on the rekitive value and fine quality of 
e wooL The details, however, can be readily 
settled hereafter. I invite the owners of Saxony aheep 
particularly to this notice, 

1 have often thought that an exhibition of Merino 
Bucks, periodically, at some central point, in the U. 
States, (near Baltimore for instance,) would be at- 
tended with good consequences, and I mentioned 
the subject to J. S. Skinner, Esq., Editor of the 
American Farmer, who takes the deepest interest 
in all such matters. He seemed to think well of 
it, and appeared disposed to encourage it It would 
certainly excite a very laudable emumtion. 

We presume that a fund might be made up by 
the parties, and that a silver cup might be awarded 
to the owner of the finest wooUed ram — and one 
to the owner of the finest formed ram. 

There is an opinion inculcated, that the Merino 
yheep have not good forms. This prejudice (and 
such it is,) would soon be done away, for 1 certain- 
ly hare in my flfck, ewes and rams, as perfectly 
formed, in all points, as can be found in any other 
description of sheep. 

I am, respectfully, your obedU servH, 

W. R. DICKINSON. 



SHEEP. 

^'herc are 3^196,529 sheep in the state of New 
York; and there are also nearly, if not quite as 
many in Pennsylvania. The whole number in the 
United States, is estimated at more than fifteen 
millions, and rapidly increasing. 



RECENT SALE OF WOOL. 

(Reported for the Daily American Statesman.) 

By Coo\ii\ee, Poor & Head — under $2000, 6 months; 
^•iOOO and over, G and 9 months. 

Wool, common 600 lbs. per lb. 25 a — 

1 5- IG to full blood 500 " 33 a ~ 

1 5- IG to full blood 400 " 36 a — 

3-4 to 7-8 " 1200 " 28 a — 

Lambs% unwashed 500 " :i20 a — 

7-8 to 1516 blood 500 " 37 a — 

AH full " 1120 '» 2G a 41 

Low grade 400 " 32 a — 

Foreign 800 " 16 a — 

3^ blood 3600 '' 36 a — 

l5 " flbOO " 33 a 35 

Full ff. sePd fleeces 5500 *' 50 a52i 

" and high grade 1700 " 45* a — 

3 4 blood 4200 '' 39 a40i 

" " in bags 10 bags *' 41 a — 

Low gr. and com. 1 300 lbs. ^' 31 a — 

Full bid., half Sax. 5500 *' 53 a 69 

High grade 1200 " 42 a — 

I to ( bid., cl. wU 1 100 '* 43 a — 



Full bL sel'd fleece 800 


» 


51 


a — 


1 to full bid. clean 1200 


i> 


46 


a — 


Full bl, part Sax. 1800 


"» 


65 


a — 


Clean waah'd, full 








bl, sePd fleeces 1600 


?i 


60 


a — 


Full bl, sup. " 2000 


)) 


67 


a — 


FuU blood 4900 


)) 


46 


a51i 


Full bl, unopened 13 bags 


»i 


46 


a — 


Lambs*, unwashed 








unopened 5 bags 


« 


&4 


a — 


2d qua], high grade. 








clean washed, 1000 lbs. 


ji 


37 


a — 


f to 15-16, clwU 1000 


>» 


36 


a — 


1st qual. unw. Ohio 2600 


j> 


24 


a — 


9d qual " 3000 


» 


21 


a — 


i blood, cl washed 1500 


»i 


35 


a — 


3d qual Merino 2400 
High grade. New 

York, washed 1500 


11 


37 


a 38 








n 


40 


a — 


" " " unopen'd 26 bags 
J a* blood, N.York 


» 


40i 


a — 






■ 


washed 1500 


« 


39 


a — 


1 a i bl N. Y. unop. 20 bags 


1} 


37 i 


a — 


iaibl "washed 1350 lbs. 


71 


32 


a — 


k 58 bags, same 


» 


31 


a 32 


Tertia Saxony 6 bales 


7> 


63 


a — 


Secun da Saxony 1 3 


J» 


68 


a — 


Second Prima 13 


1» 


81 


a — 


First Prima 5 


1> 


96 


a — 


Electoral 4 


"( 


M.43al.45 


Spanish 43 


?> 


26 


a31i 


i and i blood 8 


1* 


36 


a— p- 



High grade 800 lbs. " 25 a ~ 

i and full blood 8461 " 46 a 47 

i and full blood 6024 " 40 a — 

Full blood 1780 " 44 a 46 

Grade 800 " 33 a — 

Full blood, i and I 12 bales '' 37 a — 

Sec unda Saxony 14 ' " 63 a 65 

Spanish 6 ** 41 a — 

Smyrna, washed 20 " 20 a 22 

Snoyma, unwashed 20 '' 12^ a — 

Adrianople, washed 5 ** 20 a — 

Smyrna, 1st qual. 37 ** 12^ a — 

Smyrna, 2d qual 5 *' 9& a — 

Fine Sax. in fleeces 7 " 61 a 75 

Segoviano, superior G " 73 a — 

Spanish 9 '> 42 a — 

i blood 1500 lbs. " 35 a — 

Merino 6 bales " 41a — 

Grade and full blood 7 '> 31 a 

Merino 10 " 37 a 42 

Carpet wool 3 ?) 14 a — 

Spinning, 2d qual 2 ?> 18 a — 

Black 2 „ 22 a — 

Lambs 2 ,i 42 a — 

Full blood 15 n 35 a 45 

Native j^de 9 *» 28 a — 

1st quality spinning 5 '' 3G a — 

Smyrna unwashed 6 '' 10 a — 

Extra supei^ Spanish il '' 62 a 64 

Super 5 '' 41 a — 

Merino 1115 " 35 a — 

4400 lbs. wool '] 19 a 20 
Besides the above, there was considerable more 
wool sold, but in small lots, and a quantity with- 
drawn. 



POTATOES. 

''It is really a great shame, and a seriou8jg:riev- 
ance," said a person to me this morning, 'lo pay 
such an extravagant price for potatoes. I have just 
paid a dollar and seventy-five cents a bushel for two 
bushels of English potatoes." As may be readily 
imagined, I concurred in this opinion. 

Tnere are few things Which puzzle me more than 
the* refusal of our farmers to grow the things we 
want, and wyeh would pay them well; and their 
persistiDg in growing the things which we do not 



want, for which there is no adequate foreign market, 
and which consequently cannot, and does not,pav 
them, as well as potatoe$, or flax, or hemp, or toool. 
all of which we could grow in abundance, and of 
all which we import largely, and pav high prices, 
because our farmers will not raise them, but vrill 
raise wheat and rye, &c. I have conversed on thi^ 
subject with intelligent farmers from all parts of 
the State; and they all agree, that for nve-and 
twenty years, every year, on an average, potatoes 
have been tiie most printable crop raised by our far - 
mers, yet they do not grow them in sufficient abun 
dance. They leave us dependant upon countries 
three thousand miles off, where an acre of land, 
rents, tythes and taxes, costs more, in one year, 
than would purchase, in fee simple, as much land 
of as good a quality, near our markets; I say they 
leave us dependant on those countries for our daily 
food, while their barns ^roan under the weight of 
their bread stuffs, for which they cann«t find a pro- 
fitable market , 

This to me is inexplieable, and it is not made in 
the least mo^ clear.andintelligible,by a visit I late- 
ly had from a sensible, well educated, industrious 
uirmer. To my great surprise, he told me that the 
duty on potatoes was not high enough, and that the 
farmers would not turn their attention to the rais- 
ing of potatoes, until the govomment had prokUnt- 
ed their importation. As I live this is true! and, the 
man who said it, is such a man as I have represent- 
ed him. Can it be possible — no, I will not believe 
it — that he is not in error? That nothing should 
be wanting to excite our special wonder, this gen- 
tleman, whose farm is within ten miles of Philsidel- 
phia, and who is well acquainted with English, as 
well as American farming, says he can work hb 
farm here, at as little expense, for labour, as he 
could in England. 

Will this gentleman himself, or will some other 
practical and intelligent farmer, do the country the 
service to put their thoughts to paper on the subject 
of growing potatoes. It is one of great importance. 
There is no root we so much undervalue. Pray, my 
good friends, give informadon as to the best mode 
of selecting the best seed — and of planting and 
bringing it to perfection. If you understand it, 
treat, also, of the best mode of cooking them, and 
of the various uses to which they may be applied. 

Such a treatise would be of advantage to the 
country, and I should feel under obligations to any 
qualified persons who would write it Those who 
have not time to embrace the whole subject, would 
do weU to communicate such information as they 
may possess, in such manner as they may think 
best I am also of opinion, that more flax, hemp 
and wool could be profitably grown in the United 
States. [Dem. Press. 

[The dryness of our summers is the great obsta- 
cle to the cultivation of this invaluable esculent, in 
the Southern states. Many people planted last year, 
and after every care in the preparation of the 
ground and the culture, did not gather as many as 
they planted. 

^/-Through Commodore Chauncey, from Com- 
modore Hull, we have lately received a box of the 
indigenous Irish potatoes of Peru. We have placed 
them in the hands of Mr. B. F. A'lackall, of Cecil 
county, who will, if it can be done, derive valuable 
varieties from these original roots. — Ed. Am. Fas.] 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF POTATOES. 

(From the New England Farmer.) 

Worcester county y J^ass.,4ih mo, 10, 1836. 

There have been grievous complaints by the 
people of Boston, for a number of years, (and not 
without just cause,) of bad potatoes. I have no- 
ticed a number of scientific disquisitions upon the 
subject, but none that exactly accords with mj 
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*ieivs. However incorrect I may be in my conclu- 
Bidns upon the subject, I may run but Utile risk in 
Vtating, ivhat I think I hare satis fac tori If B«cerlalo- 
od, tu be the best method for me, on my land, for 
insurini- good polaloes. About lirteen years since, 
I piirchaaed some of the common blue polatoes for 
seed. The seller said the potatoes had heretofore 
fceen very good, but ho thought they had lost their 
good quality, and that by changing them (as the 
bbrase is,) Ihey would do better. 1 mis young and 
inexperienced, but I had no faitb in this hypotbeais. 
Uawcvor, (he potatoes were ill-shaped things, and, 
when cooked, as free from any farmaceoua appear- 
ance as a pickled cucumber. I flajited them on a 
fiiece of land that I wag subdumg, dunged them 
ighlly with winter dung, which wa3 spread aod 
narrowed In. The crop was middling, and the po- 
tatoes for autumn and winter eating, tolerably good. 
The next season I manured the same land with win- 
ter dung, and ploughed it in; round, fair and mid- 
dling aixed potatoes only were selected from the 
previous year's growth, for seed; they were planted 
in Ibe usual way, two in a hill; plouuied and hoed 
twice. The succeeding autumn tney yielded a 
good crop of mostly round, fair and handsome po- 
tatoes, and for eating I never saw better. Their 
■aperior quality waa noticed by all who ate of them 
I now considered that these potatoes had regained 
their original good quality, and that it was effected' 
by selecting the seed only — but it was an erroneu 
conclusion. 

The third year the seed was selected as before; 
imrt of the same field, ploughed and manured 
the same way as the year before, waa planted. 
Some of the selected seed was also planted in a 
field that had for a number of yeai« been culllrat- 
cd; here, several rows were dunged in the hill with 
fine mixed manure, and about as many with only a 
Iiaiidful of plaster. In the fall I commeoced digging 
■uccessively of the three different plantings for 
table use. Those dunged in the hiJI, appearioj 
nearest maturity, ] began upon Ihem first; f founi 
their appearance different from those raised the 
Jear before; more long onei — some part eaten by 
Worms, and others witli small ones attached to 
them by narrow necks. They were cooked, but ii 
■teud of being sound meally potatoes, they were i 
an ordinary qualil}' — some had hard balls in tii 
tniddle and others hollow. 1 next dug some of thoE 
that were plastered; their appearance was beMer, 
leu small onte, no effects of worms, but lesi 
B hill — when cooked Ihey were somewhat better 
than the others, but very inferior to the second 
year's crop. Here my scheme for the improve- 
ment of run-out potatoes was for a moment frus- 
trated; however, the next trial wns upon those 
In the new field. Here the hills afforded a good 
yield of round, fair and clear potatoes; when boiled 
they were about aa good as the second year's growth 
— but nothing improved. I coolinueif experimenla. 
(always careful in the selection of seed,) and the 
4urtb year ploughed and fenced wilh posts and 
"ils, a piece of green sward in my pasture; barroiv- 
'U in coarse dung, and had an excellent crop of 
he best of potatoes, (some of these laold in Boston 
"r 50 centa. when there were plenty in the 
or 30 and 33 cents.) I also planted around . 
■eld two rows; this Geld had been ploughed four 
rears in succession — winter dung ploughed in, and 
'ae milted manure put to the hills; these potatoes 
lelded as well, and perhnps some more than those 
O the pasture, but they were more derori"»d and 
'^ss farinaceous, and in the followincr ~> 
-as a great difference in the !■-'•'>•"-■ 
-ived that to raise good p-'-i ,. 
-ndiraiiii8l-»^ the quality .."•', ^i 
hing F".- - necMsary . -»ri ^ j, than the 

— lectici. . 10 seed. Ti v.t.i '"■ myself, I 



general observation and inquiry upon the subje 
First, to select such potatoes, shape and size, a 
wish to raise. Secondly, to plant them on new 
green sward land, two, and not to exceed thi 
years in succession. Thirdly, to uae no other than 
winter dung (except the addition of plaster t 
hills or vines,) for manure dressing, to spread this 
and mingle it with the soil; this being generally 
free of worms, and its decomposition will oe about 
the time the roots of the potatoes need its nourish- 
ment. And fourthly, never to plant them on a wet 
or clayey soil. By observing these particulars, I 
have always bad good potatoes; my bluet I still 
keep, and I don't know that I could find belter, not- 
witbatanding aome thought them run-out more than 
fifteen years ago. Whoever is disposed to adopt 
the above method and perform it, will no more be 
troubled wilh Ibe disagreeable tang of rank and 
watery potatoes — and for what they have to spare, 
the citizens of Boston, I presume, will willingly pay 
them a. good price. I am of the opinion that good 
polnloes for table use, are seldom produced from 
fields that have been long and highly cullivated. 
Perhaps some of the agricullurisla near Boston may 
be induced to (ry the experiment, if it has not been 
particularly tried. [ continue to plough i 
pieces in my pasture, when I have no green swant 
of a number of years' standing that 1 wish to turn 
up, and find my pasture benefitted by it. 1 will add 
no more to the subject this time, but submit the 
Ibregoing to the better judgment of experienced 
and practical farmers. D. S. 



POTATOES. 
(From the New England Parmsr.) 

Ryegale, yi.,^prilil, laiS. 

On the third of May, 1825, I selected twenty 
good handsome potatuea, as near of a size aa poasi- 
ble, ten of which I planted whole in the hills; Ibe 
other ten I cut into four piecea each, and planted in 

in hills, in a parallel row with the other, four 
pieces in each hill. On the 36lb da] of September 
I dug the potatoes and weighed the produce of 
each row by itself. The row in which the ten 
whole potatoes were planted weighed 46 lbs. 1-2 
and the row that was cut into quarters, produced 
77 lbs. 4 oz. The rows were conliguoua to each 
other, and the soil exactly the same. No manure 
used, J, W, 



HINT FOR A ROTATION OF CROPS IN 

THE SOUTH. 

1st year, Oats, (5 acres to the hand) 

2d year. Cotton, do. do. do. 

3d year. Corn, do. do. do. 

"In Julj^, when the oata are cjil. turn in the stub- 
ble, &c. with adagon. Sowabout a bushel ofcow 
peas to the acre, brond-caat and barrow tlicm " 
with an iron-toothed harrow. Before frost turn 
the green pea-vines with a dagon, and harrow the 
ground. 

"The next year plant your cotton on the ground 
thus treated, manuring in the drill with your animal 
manure and straw, cotton stalks, corn stalks, &c. 
from your farm yard. 

"The next year plant your corn on the land occu- 
iied*tlieyear before with coKon, and manure the 
lill or drill with cotton stalks, planting the step or 
space with peas^br seed, kc. 

"In this way go on; first with oats followed by a 
manuring of peas; second, wilh cotton, manured 
with animal manure, &c. and third, with corn and 
peas, manured wilh cotton-seed. Ea'-H year jou 
will have in, five acres of oa'- "'■ ■■ \ottan '•"d 
live of cor" Pf-iap" fi'*-en 1..^,^. ■ i '■*»!■ „,■- 



by using the plough more and the hoe less, that 
ouantilr can be easily managed, especially when 
deep ploughing wilh the dagon ia used in turning 
in the peas, ke. by which both the difficult aa U 
grass is greatly diminished, and the cultivation of 
the corn and cotton with the shovel is rendemd 
much lighter. J. J." 

JVnettrry, ^^pril S\, 1826. 



PROSPECT OF CROPS. 

Extract of a Uttar lo the Edifor, doled Ahobcrrw, 

Jpriiai, 1836. 

"The Spring in tbia quarter has been anpn^- 
tious. It opened very early, and after thus persuad- 
ing the planter to put in his crop of corn too soon, 
severe frosts eel in, which, together with the great- 
eat drought recollected at this season, have injured 
that crop greatly. Owing to the greiit drought, 
small-Brain crops look very unpromising, partieiuu- 
ly oata, which were late in putting in, owing to the 
severo and wet winter we had. 

"This is now about Ihe close of cotton plaiitilK 
with most of us, but Ihe drought baa prevented that 
which waa early planted from coming up as it 
ought; and what does come up looks sickly. Unless 
rain and warm weather, especially warm nights, 
shall set in shortly, much is to be apprehended with 
^egard to a good stand. 

"Permit loe to suggest, whether it would not be 
beneficial to (he AgricuUurisls of the South, if a 
prize should be proposed for the heal essay on the 
duties of overseers or managers, in the form of an 
address, to persona engaged in that employment 
Every thing in the slave-holding states depends on 
their conduct; and until they shall be not only well 
instructed in their duties, in all their branches, even- 
to the mott minute details, but suitably impressed 
with a 'sense of their obligation lo observe them 
faithfully, agriculture must laoguiah amongst us." 

FrtilerUk cninfy, Va. May S, ISIS, 

•Our great staple, wheat, is uncommonly promis- 
ing on Ibis side of the ridge, as the Spring has been 
■ -iry favourable. No marks of the fly are yet to be 

en, and I would prognoalicate, though the ides of 
May have not yet passed wilh it, we shall mamly 
escape its ravages this Spring. Last season you 
were desirous of informalion about the New-YoA 
White Flint wheal, the experiment was too pactial- 
ly tried in this part of the country then to afi^n) u- 
tisfaclory information; this season will probably test 
,'alue. I should pronounce it productive, and 
possessing an astonishing properly of throwing off 
the effects of injury by the fly. In October last ■ 
few acres of it, which came up well was aaaailed, 
and exhibited an appearance of speedy ruin— in the 

" of November its vigoroua resistance bid fair 

the injury and long ere this its triumph 
iplete, promising a great crop. It was 
the only wheat of three kinds seeded, that wat at 
all injured last fall, and I atlribule the circumstanc 
to its contiguity lo a rye lot which was seeded iu 
August, and completely destroyed hy the lly. Thb 
'" not the first lime I have Buffered by sowing m 

I very early— by (his imprudent practice a succer 

jn of food h kept up for the fly." 
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MONGRE. jt..Lj» 

(From the New England F^.„.^.,\ 
Dear Sib, Brigklim, Jim. ^, ,o»t 

ere are few persons who frequent tlie Boh^. 
market betweeu the early part of autumn an' 
spring, hut must have noticed the exhibition of tbo 
fine f""'l called Mongre ieese, that are told readi 
•y A> ;ouble the pric- t goid'"<m cmm- Ant 

f ■%.. rSn »lll-^ «.-'ik. . - 1^-, 
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tables of the BoHonians^ or od their own, must be 
satisfied that, compamtively, they are not oTerrat- 
ed— even from the extra quantity of meat on their 
carcass, besides its superior delicacy and flaTour. 
The expense of keeping them, especially if they 
have an extensive range and access to ponds or run- 
ning water, is less than for the common kind, as 
they grow faster with less feeding: and it is said 
they are more hardy and fatten easier. But being 
the' offspring of wild and tame geese, their multi- 
phcation is much more difficult 

The wild goose of oar country is a species pecu- 
liar to North America — none havine been seen in 
Europe, until they were introduced as a natural 
curumtyy from Canada, at an early period of the 
settlement of that country; and heiffe obtained the 
name of J^hom Canadensii, by which they have sbce 
been known and described by naturahsts. A few 
of the numerous flocks that pass over us are known 
to breed in high northern latitudes; but hj far the 
greater portion pass Hudson's bay, pursumg their 
course still further towards the pole, and enjoy the 
summer in regions hitherto unexplored by man, 
doubtless as delightful to them as those in the same 
quarter are in the imagination of the ingenious gen- 
tleman at the west, whose Vuory seems to attract 
attention 

The Supreme Atithor of nature, who invariably 
proportions means to ends, has formed thi» species 
with halnU suited to their condition; for they have 
no propensity to breed until three or four years old: 
otherwise, being enfeebled during the process of 
incubation, and by guarding and 3earcning after 
food for their young, they would not have sufficient 
strength at an earlier age to endure the iatigue of 
an indispensable flight of two or three thousand 
miles; and .as the season is f(ric</y limited in which 
they have to breed and prepare their young for so 
long a journey, they lay but few eggs—never ex- 
ceeding seven. Being of a distinct species from 
the domestic goose, their nwngrel progeny are hy- 
bridiOT mu/ef , and do not breed; although, when 
two or three years old, they will make nesU and lay 
egg$, but there has been no instance of one ever 
beug hatched. They are of course killed the first 
year, and have the valuable property of retaining 
their excellence for the table in the spring, when 
the common domestic kind are worthless. 

Having lately had occasion to investigate the 
habits oT this race, for the purpose of illustrating 
/ocfs' connected with another subject of natural 
history, my inquiries were directed to several intel- 
ligent persons who had been accustomed to rearing 
them, and particularly a respectable farmer, of un- 
doubted veracity, in a neighbouring state, who has 
been extensively engaged in the business for a num- 
ber of years; and whose system of management, as 
far as I can learn, is not practised in this part of 
the country; by pursuing which these valuable fowl 
can be so multiplied that it may be deemed worthy 
of being made known. The method generally prac- 
tised is to mate a wild gander with a tame goose, but 
he will attach himself but to one, nor will she breed 
by him until he is three or four years old. As wild 

{»nders are scarce, the system adopted by my in- 
ormant is, to induce him to attach himself to a 
number of tame geese. For which purpose he first 
mates him with a uri/c/ goose; and nhen she is ready 
to sit, takes away all her eggs and puts under her 
as many as she can cover of those laid by a tame 
goose mated with a tame gander. When hatched, 
the young will have all the attention paid them by 
their foster parents as if they had been UgiUmate; 
but there must be no mixture of eggs, for should 
one of the wild species be batched, the deception 
will be discovered and the tame goslings instantly 
dispaftched or abandoned. When they are so fai« 
l^wn that the young ganders can be easily distin- 
gnishedy they should oe io^araUd, and the wild 
aba Tho wild gander^ stiU fcdiog assured 



of the legitimacy of the remainder, will guard them 
most scrupulously, become attached, and mate with 
each the next year; when all the geese of the brood 
will produce mongrels by him, and for manyyears 
after. I apprehend the same result may be effected 
when a wila gander is mated with a tame goose, byj 
removing the mongrd eggs and pursuing a similar | 
course. By one or both of these mothers, I think 
it may be fairly assumed that the number of mon- 
greli by each wild gander will be at least quadru- 
pled. And as plenty, especially of good things, al- 
ways inereatee consumption, there will be no dan- 
ger of spoiling the market 

The subject may appear too diminutive to ^ in- 
troduced into the important field of rural economy, 
in which you are labouring with such laudable zeal 
and perseverance, but I trust you are fully aware, 
that it is the small riUs wkieh produce the striusm that, 
properly directed, makes the mill go 

1 remain, most cordially yours, 

S. W. POMEROY. 




C1D£R BARRELS. 

Middlesex courUy, April 18, 1826. 

A cheap way to keep cider barrels sweet, is as 
follows. Take the barrels soon alter the cider is 
out, and drain off the lees (if the cask has been 
kepi full while the cider was working there will be 
but a trifle,) bung them tight, and put them in some 
suitable place, rrevious to using them for cider 
the ensuing season, rinse them. I have practised 
the above method for more than twenty years, and 
never had any cask which did not keep perfectly 
sweet. Rinsmg casks with cold water, and not 
keeping them bunged tight, 1 t>elieve is the princi- 
pal cause of so^many cider casks becoming foul 
and musty. [A*. E. Farm. 



A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 
A Whisper to thb Wipe. 

[Continued from p. 54.] 
Chapter IX, 

ON THE UAlYAOEHEirr AND EODCATTON OF CHILDREN. 

The great Dr. Buchan says, "The first thing to 
be given to a child after it is bom, is the breast; 
and, on no account, syrups, castor oil, or medicine. 
A woman's suck is nature's provision for the infant; 
no art can afford a substitute: deprived of it, the in- 
fant generally perishes. In the period of infancy," 
he adfds, "the foundation of a good or a bad consti- 
tution is generally laid: and a mother who relinquish- 
es her child to the care of hirelings, hardly deserves 
the name of mother. A child, by being brought up 
under its mother's eye, not only secures her affec- 
tion, but may reap all the advantages of a parent's 
care, even tliough it l>e suckled bv another. How 
can she be better employed than m superintending 
her nursery? It is her province not only to form 
the body, but also to give the mind a right bias. Be 
assured, a mother generally has it in her power to 
make him either healthy or feeble, either useful in 
life, or the pest of societv. Search nature through- 
out, and we cannot find a parallel to a mother re- 
signing to a proxy the nursing of her child! Every 
other animal is the nurse of its own offsjiring. How- 
ever, should the state of her health oblige her to 
employ another in this office, let it be done under 
her own eye. II' there be plenty of suck, the child 
will require no other food for three or four months; 
but Aer this time, give it once or twice a day milk- 
and-water pap, ligjhit broth with bread in it, with 
such like; and keep a crust of bread constantly in 
its hand: it promotes the cutting of teeth, and affords 
cxceUent noiviabineiit where aSoved. Let it be fed 



four or five times a day, but not oltener; and on no 
account sweeten the food: it weakens the stomachy 
and makes the chikl eat more than is right No 
butter, norp)oonfuls of wine or punch, but every 
thing light and simple. Keep them as much as pos- 
sible in the open air, danced, and animated, and 
talked to, not kept mopingly nor stupidly in the 
nurse^s arms. Put them earlv to the use of their 
limbs, leading them about by the hand. When they 
cry, endeavour to discover, that you may remedy, 
the cause. When they get ill, apply at once for tne- 
dical skill. Let the nursery be' the largest and best 
aired room in the house. No cradles nor rocking, 
and let the child sleep quite cool.. Plunge them eve- 
ry morning into cold water, not' giving more than 
one immersion; and dry them quickly. What a 
lovely object," says the same writer, ''is a little baby 
iust emerged from the cold water! After he has 
been dressed, his head resting on his mother's bo- 
som, closing bis pretty eyes to sleep with all the 
sweet calm of a cherub; his frame braced and vi- 
gorous; his little hands spread open with health; and 
his countenance blooming, placid, and lovely!*' 

The cries of infants are constantly excited by 
causes concealed from our observation. They are 
handled too roughly; or something is rubbing against 
their tender skin; or they are snatched up suddenly, 
and their arms hurt; or a pin perhaps in the clothes 
of the servant who carries them may have scratched 
them. Their little feet or hands may pain them 
with cold; they may be hungry or sleepy; perhaps 
sick or in pain; and, at all events, their cry should 
be always attended to. 

The temper of a baby should be kept as placid 
and serene as p|9ssible: everv thing that frets and 
tantalizes him should be carefully avoided Indeed, 
his cries might be constantly prevented by not let- 
ting liim see things improper for him to have. But 
if chance throws them in his way, on no account 
comply merely because he has cried for them. Even 
at this early age discipline must commence: his will 
must be subdued; and when he is old enough to 
walk and talk, the trouble both to himself and his 
mamma will be considerably lessened. Give me 
leave to ask a mother. Would she not correct her 
child for passion or self-will at a more advancMl 
age? Then why permit it in an infant? WTiy not 
nip it at once in the bud, before time and habit have 
strengthened it? 

If you mdulge a child with what he cries for, of 
course the next time he wants to gain his will, he 
naturally employs the clamour and screaming which 
he has hitherto found so successful. 

In a fit of passion, a baby flings himself back in 
the nurse's arms, screams, kicks, and lifts up his 
little hand to strike her. Everv one — the mother as 
well as all present perhaps — laughs. A prophetic 
spirit would probably whisper her rather to mourn, 
could she see the future effects which time would 
give to this passion in the enraged Lilliputian. — "O 
dear, what harm could his baby hand do?" Not the 
least; but he exerted it to the utmost; and if the pow- 
er of infant Hercules had been his, his nurse would 
have suffered in proportion. If something improper 
for him to have has been taken from him; or he 
wants to go out; or some matter or other occurs 
which crosses his wilk instantly endeavour to change 
the tone of his little mind; run with him to a win- 
dow, point out to him the trees, the birds, the 
shrubs — any object which the landscape presents; 
shew him some pretty trinket or toy. Rut as you 
value h'ls future temper and happiness, indulge him 
not in the object which had excited his passion. Be 
assured, that every time an evil temper is indulged, 
from the moment when, at five or six mouths old, it 
begins to dawn in the infant breast, additional 
strength is added to it And the mother who suffers 
her Iniby to scream and to fling his food in passion 
about the floor, without shewing by her looks ar'* 
tone of voice evident marks of displeasure^ may < 
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hersdfun affectionate mother; but / call her a weak, 
silly woman^ wholly unacquainted with human na- 
ture. 

Something or other should as constantly as pos- 
iiible be kept in a baby^s hand; sucMKis a stick of! 
sealing wax, coral and bells, Sec. It ^ves the little 
mind something on which to exercise itself^ and 
rescues it from stupid inanity: and the eagerness 
with which* the baby seizes and plays with those 
things is often most injudiciously checked by ill 
humour or carelessness in the attendant; and the 
pretty babe is thus unnecessarily irritated and set 
to crying. Be assured, a baby's temper is much 
injured by the peevishness and ill-timed interference 
of the maid who carries it on her arm. 

Never give an infant an article in play that re- 
qmres watching: the attendant may i'orget to watch^ 
and an accident may probably en^ue. 

When an infant is playing with something impro- 
per for it to have, its attendant will sometimes snatch 
away the article, and set the baby a-screamln^.i 
This is unkind, as well as injudicious: let a substi- 
tute, equally amusing, be provided; and with a little 
management the exchange may be made without di- 
minishing the smiles of the pretty babe. Sometimes 
a little puppy or kitten is ^ven up for the amuse- 
ment of an infant There is a great degree of cm 
elty in this: independent of the claws of the kitten 
rendering it an improper object to be played with, 
the infant is continually, though unconsciously, in- 
flicting torture on the helpless victim. 

When an infant stretches forth its hand to ^asp 
what is not proper for it to have, at once express by 
your looks your disapprobation. Words it cannot 
understand; but it well understands the tone of voice, 
and the expression of the countenance. Let any 
one who doubts this, look at an infant standing in 
his mother's lap^ and gazing in her face: if sh^ shake 
her head and frown, will he not lower his under lip, 
and whimper? if she laughs, immediately he laughs 
also; and if she looks sad and grieved, anxiety and 
sorrow steal over his baby face; and I have frequent 
It seen the sweet cherub take up his little frock to 
dry his mother's tears. All this proves how capable 
an infant is of understanding your disapprobation. 

With the first dawn of reason, a mother should 
conmience the discipline of her child. To subdue 
his will, to correct all fretfulness and impatience, 
and to indulge him in nothing that he passionately 
cries for, should be her most earnest effort. And 
let her remember, that this discipline is perfectly 
consistent with the tenderest and most affectionate 
kindness. 

^Discipline may be begun much sooner than it is 
ffenerally supposed. The sympathies even of in- 
fants are quick, and powerfully affected by the man- 
ner, look, and tone of the voice of those abbut them. 
Something therefore may undoubtedly be done to- 
wards influencing the mind in the first two or three 
years of infancy;'' and it is inexcusable in a mother 
to neglect such a very important matter. 

Can the beauty of truth, or the deformity of false- 

hood, be impressed on the mind of so young a child? 

fes, truly! in a great degree it can. 1 have seen a 

jretty baby just beginning to speak, trotting about 

he garden; and on being asked, "Who broke that 

ine geranium?" his answer was, '*The little bee, 

namma." A sensible person might have said, <^AIas! 

'Weet child, why are the first accents which pass 

^ose ruby lips allowed to be polluted by falsehood?" 

il&ny persons who allow themselves to treat chil- 

Juring their earliest years, merely as play- 

.. ^, *iinnouring their caprices, and sacrificing to 

""^ ^.icies their future welfare; when the charm 

- .^/ is past, commence a system of restraint 

/erity, and <lisplay dis»^''*«»*»**f '^^-^ irritabili- 

he very defects of whicr - » -»'^»««elvcs 

^•^ oe foundation. "Then.* -- "rents 

<i.acr to ^ste the stream o 



I shall now for the present take leave of my in 
teresting baby boy; but for his future improvement, 
perhaps I may soon present his mamma with a small 
volume of selections from the best authors on the 
important work of education. 

(7b be concluded in our next,) 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLE 

MENTS. 

Caiahfw of Improved •Agricultural Machines and 
Implemenis, for saU, and made to order, at the JVtic "^ A great saving of freight and inland transporta 
-tr^^L. a r--.fj i d— .^^'^ £>.. rx.-^ii: tu- ^-^^ j^ obtained, by having the Ploughs taken apart 



expeiisive, the shares being wrought, and cotue- 
quently requiring the aid of a Blacksmith to rep^. 
Prices (7 to $13. 

Dagon or Connecticut. — This Plough is pot wor- 
thy to compete with tliose of a subseqiient inven- 
tion; it is "expensive in the frequent repairs it re- 
quires, too small and light to do work in the fint 
style, especially in stiff or stony land. It is, how- 
ever, considered efficient as a cultivator." — [Dan- 
gerfield'8 Address, ISZl. 

There are also in use a great number of Ploogbi 
bearing the names of their various projectors, but 
which do not differ essentially either in form or 
price from those stated. 



a 



York Agricultural ReposUory— By Williani 7br- 
rey,jun. 

He that tilleth his ground, shall have plenty of bread.'' 

Solomon. 

(Concluded from p. 66. Am. Farmer.) 

HARROWS. 

Hinge Harrows, ^20 to #25. 

Ditmond do. 

Expanding do. $8 to $1 ?. 

Common do. %1 to ^ir>. 

Of these, the Hinge an- tl;i' best, if the ground is 
not perfectly smooth, as ihcv accommodate them- 
selves to the incqualitii » ui the ground. The Dia- 
mond is also approved of. A part of the above have 
teeth fastened on with screws at top and a shoulder 
beneath, which renders the harrow very stiff and 
strong. The teeth can also be taken off without 
damage, to be repaired. 

HAY MAKER, 

With revolving rakes, considered as a very valua 



and the iron work packed in barrels. 

Double Mould ]Board.-—\J^ed advantageously in 
cultivating turnips and potatoes. It turns the fur- 
row on each side; will answer well for anv crops 
sown in rows or drills. It is also consideredf highly 
useful in the sandy light soils of the south. Prices 
^7 and $8. 

SKIM COULTER. 

DuckeVs. — With this Coulter in ploughing award 
the grass and weeds are turned down at the first 
operation, and then covered with fresh earth or 
mould from beneath. It is also used to turn in lon^ 
manure, which is covered in the same manner. * It is 
considered inapplicable to swing Ploughs. — {Sec 
Dickson's Jigricmturey FoL \. Complete Farmer, VoL 
2. American Farmer, Vol 4. 

POST AUGERS. 

Hoxie^s.— For boring post holes, suitable of course 
only in land not stony. A hole can be made by one 
man in one quarter of the time required with the 



.Ic. 
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ble machine. It is drawn by ofc horse. Twelve Upade, and the ground encircling the post, is lef\ in 
acres of hay may be cured in a day with it. Price jits originally hard state. Sorts, 6, 9, 12, 15 inches. 

Prices $1 to $6. 

ROLLERS. 

Field Rollers. — Arc considered indispensable in 
English husbandry. They effectually smooth land 
intended for mowing and are used advantageoaslj 
after sowing seed. They require two horses or a 
yoke of oxen, l^ricc j|^30. 

Garden Rollers^ — For gravel walks, made of cast 



t.60. 

LACTOMETER, 

For testing the quality of milk. A very small 
and cheap, but deservedly esteemed article. By it, 
the quality of milk, the comparative value of various 
sorts of food, and the excellence of different breeds 
of cows, are conclusively settled. No farmer who 
regards his success in obtaining a good breed of 



cows, or in feeding, will be without a Lactometer, iron. Too well known to need description. Price 
Price 75 cents. ^oQ. 

PLOUGHS. 



WUkie's. — A Scotch swing two-horse Plough, an 
improvement on Small's, is of very light drdught, 
and with an experienced Ploughman, does its work 



THR£SHI>'G MACHINES. 

Enf^lish Friction Machine. 
Scotch do. 

American do. 



various formv. 



better than any plough ever invented. It is well cal- 
ling, but does not perforn: 
„, r -.,. "?, the American Ploughs. f,^,j „^„,^j ,|.^„jg ^^ ^^ ,^^^,^^j ^ ^ j ,^ 

Sharesof wrought iron laid with Steel. Price §18. ,.,,„„,» ^„,i„i„ f,;uH ,»„..;,;„<, „.„ L^ut ~,„« 



,.,. . , ..'"!., "'»*"'"'-"- A great number of machine* have been litely pa- 

culated for sward nloughmg. but does not perform ^^^^^% „, ^^^ ^„ h„,vever. imitations of the two 
as well in rough land r* ***'* Awr^^^^r,^ Pi«.,n,i,o j 



mers and are also the cheai>est Ploughs used, pro- j^ ^ ,^„^, ^^ ^^^ j^ P^^^j ^^^ ^^ j, 
yded, strength durability and low price are consi- ^on fSr persons to travel with portable machines 
dered The Shares are of cas iron, fastened to the ^he advantages of using them, are. the quickne- 
moulc^^-boards with screw-bolts can be renewed with which the work is done, enabling the farmer u 
with httle trouble, and at a small expense. ^^ ^^^licr in market with his gn.in, and preventing 



Sorts, Corn, Seed, 0, 14 2. 3 io to m. the great loss by keepirg it in sheaf; and also th' 

JVote Purchasers of this and all kinds of cast- ^,^^,^ ^ clean threshing. It is better to give ^• 

iron Ploughs can be supplied with Miares, &c. by ^^^^' ^^ ,,^^.^ grain threshed by the mt'^^' 

addressing a letter to the Proprie or, stating the de- |j,^,„ ^^ j,^^^ j^ ^^^^^ ^^^^- „, j,/^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ 

nomination of the Plough, and also the iNo. on the ^yj,g„^ however. Threshing Machines are used, th. 

'"^r"/. L ^^1 , 4 • . u *' i Straw cannot be kept in a marketable state, whi^i 

Hilchcoek's.^An improvement or alteration of j^ ^^^^ ^^^ objection to their use near large citie« 

Freeborn's, cheap, and answers tolerably well ex ' 

cept in rough land. Standard of cast-iron. ^- B. The above machines arc not kept on hanu 

Sorts, 21, 22i, 23d, 25. Prices $4ito $7i. but made to order. Therefore when wantH. v 



Stevens's.^A Plc-^sch of verj* easy dra 



few weeks notice must necessarily be give. 



'k^i#'\>«*«' '\" €i 



t^nt 'All 



uAriMeonsi 
dered much r ''*"■' *" "^^^ cast standard Plough iq In addition to those mentioned, the following 
use. Sorts, --• -• 

Peacoef>'^ 



f^ inch. Prices to IO4. also kept on hand: Wheel- barrows,. Weighing &u 
,t la-. y^ — \ •»«'" for some chines fo "".atthi anr ««Tchan'" ^, Stuffed Hame^ 
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Ctst Steel and Commoii Hoes, Iron and Woudtri I I'lrE.) and niD three mile heato, and was beaten 
RakM, Steel Hav and Dung Forks, Ox Cliain».! ly Nancj Warren. 

Plourh Tracei, Sfio»els, Spades, Ox Yokes, Buf.li The autumn (haf he was four, he ran at New 
Hooka, Rock Stadwa, Pict Axm, Whiffle Trees. Market three mile heata, againit BetMT Robertaon 
Dynanometers for testing the draft of Plough, ,:iind Bertrand, which race BeUey RoberttM -"- 

Spuds, Weeding Hnoks, Garden Shear*, Reels, I In that ' ■ ' ' 

Pnioing Shears and Knives, &c. &c. &£. \ trained 



Shakers' and othrr Field and Garden Seed- ^ ^ __ 
waminted fresh and eeouine. The assortment ''''lilj^gj 
Seeds is small, hut will be enlarged as speedily (i: 
circuinstuDces will admit. 



fell lame nn his traiel from Tree Hill, where he 
)iad llif honour to contribute to the entdHaiomcnt 



>r Gi-neral Lafayette, durin^bis master's absence 
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NEW MARKET R.\CES. 
^'irtl Day. 
Tuesday. 9d May, the sweepstake for three yt^n 
ulil, one mile heuts. was contended for by four na^sj 
viK Mr. West's filly, Mr. Johnson's colt, Mr. Hani- 
son'.i colt, and Mr. W'ynn's rtlly; ami taken by tbe 
first named at tlirce heats, the Urst niile pronsun&ed 
by the Judges a tUad hrat. 

Second Day. 



towK Tyro took the first; Betsey the second; Mr. 
Winn'n Mare the Ihinl; and Betsey the fourth. Ty- 
ro niid Shanncc were distanced llie third heat 
ITiird Day. 
May 4th, the Jockey Club Pune of (700, was 
taken by Mr. Tlieo. Fiehl's horse Gohanna, bealinc 
Mr. Win. Wynn's marc Flirtilla, and Jlr. W. K. 
Johnson's horse Shakspcare. 



Bxiraet rf a UlUr jroM Eilattmd Morgan, oenrattr 
at ttoanoke, to J. R. of R., dattdMarek IT, 1826. 

■Ma. RANDOLPH, I 

Sir, — Agreeably to jour request, Mr. Benjamin 
Morion came and saw all your colts and fillies; and 
lie thinks dial the bay fifly by Roanoke. No. 46. is 
iTorth miirtr money than (he chestnut mare by Sir 
.^rchy, No. 37, both out of Grand Duchess. He 
ibinka them to he the best foals, altogether, that he 
ever saw got by one horse." 



whatever may 



for hi'^ own vh at Icatl. and if each will beein and 
continue to breed from Ihe very best stock within his 
reach and means, it is easy to imaeine Uiat prodi- 
gious improvement would soon rr'sult from the ge- 
neral effort, and our Stale would soon become as 
celebrated as New-Jemey or any other State for the 
number, beauty, speed and fine action of her horses. 
Suppose, Ibcn, the maM of our farmers to be in- 
spired with the resolution to pursue the course we 
have suggested, the question arises — bow ii it to 
be most speedily and cITt dually 
answer, let eiery owner of a m , 
be her qualities, if she is deemed worthy of being 
put to aiiy borst, let her go to none but thokodgu 
BRtDhor»e*,oflhtbatitock,^ to be found within any 
rtimmablr dittanet. I'he wind, the muscle, the spirit, 
(lie longevity, of the English blooil iMrte, is essential 

1^.. ^ ^' J r — ;~"", — ; r" . ~";r;"r n i \i' '.i ■ in all attempts to improve tliC enislinEvulscar, thick 

■^^.rnVm,?^, ,- i'"' """•<•""" "'« ''ayfiIlybyRoanoke.No.46 is.^i^^j^,, ,^{;, , .^;^„^p A single cross by any 

<*^^j^RMBnX^n^' I *orth mure money than (be chestnut mare by Sir ^^^^ ^j,, j^/half blood, and almost every colt by a 

^£J|^^MKMr^ .ychy, No. 37 both out of Grand Duchess He , ,„,,^ ^f ^^ ^j^^ „j,^y j,^ j f^^ ^jjl^ „ ^ar- 

>-J^^^^Jg^^ L*7 i TV ^^ 'binka them to he the best foals, altogether, that he ,,^^^. ,he%erjf fact of having a foal by a thorough- 

bred horse, will induce more care and atlention. and 
short experience in the advantage of the blood will 
beget an universal assurance of its superiority and 

How then is access to be had to this invaluaUe 

Istock of the English (borough bred four mile horse? 

There are already some in the Slate, aod if those 

SCPit will be remembered that the next meet- who can afford would go to Virginia and purchasn 

ing of Ihe Trustees of the Marviand Ai^ricultural 'some blooded mares, it would not he long b«fore' 

Society, will beheldnexf TbtiTMoy, at Waverly. | every county in the State Kuuid have an ample 

May 3d, the Proprietor's Purse, (.WO, three milii isupply of thorougb-bred stalliuns. Every colt of 

heats, was run for— four sLirted, and won at four^ ICPAIl persons intending to offer valuable ani- such a mare, if well kept, would probablj' fetch, at 
heats by Mr. Johnson's Betsey Richards, healjnir mals for sale at the Maryland Cattle Show, are in- Tour years old, not less than (300; and if farmers 
Mr. Watson's Tyro. Mr. Winn's Mare, and Mr. formed that tbey may advertise them, Rmtit, in the would learn that in which there is no mystery, to 
Shawnee. The heals were divided as fol- American Farmer, and that the sale will be made ' keep their full blooded colts for the twf, they might 
fapp of any eipense to the owners. have Ibem tried tor a trifling expense, a|^ without 

] ivagering-, and in all case* where they Mre prov- 

|t:;;p>Tbe Cattle Show will afford, on the first and ed to posseAs great speed and bottom, a much nigh- 
second days of June, an eicelleni opportunity far er price might be obtained; from JIuOO to (3(N)0iK 
selling valuable animals of all sorts. not an uncommon price to be given in New VoHf 

and in the Southern States for tried horses. 

ItT'To any one who has reflected upon the sub- It is known that the Hon. John Randolph, of Roan- 

ject.it must always have been a malter of surprize roke, has the largest stud of Ibe best bred horaes at 

that almost all the fine saddle, and yet more espe- tbis dav, beiongingla any geulletuan in any couo- 

illy, the well-malchi-d carridge horses, used inltry. He apgiears to have increased their numhen 

' " ■" 1 ---J ?---|, oidprg^ Such I and preserved their blood in the greatest purity, ra- 

ipprehension of: tht^r as an amateur delisbting to rear and cherish the 
noblest animal in his highest perfection, than 
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rs old be was train- 
at Lawrencevilli*. 



late, should be purchased fr 
want of enterprize and common 
wbat is pr.iclicable and profitable, in the very line 
of Ibeir business, is absolutely disreputable to the 
landholders of the slate. The case would be dif- 
ferent if there were not a great number of horses 
reared within the state, because tlioa it might be 
inferred that the omission to re.ir oar own horses 
nil of sound calculation; thai it was die- 
It ..>iiK «" r'ated by the conviction, that bi-ioi! convenient for! mm „, 
Ills won I, ] **" 'f'"''!"'''^''*'" "'" '"'y- 8"^'"' ^'^- '<» raarkel, itibeing, 
' "' better to rely altogether upon selling produce^and bt 



PeaPORMAHCES OF JitKI 

The spring he was three i 
ed and ran in a sweepstat 
(Brunswick courthouse,) mile beats; which ra 
won at three heats; three started— Mr. Field's 
Phillis.and Cnpt. Harrison's fdly. 

The autumn that be was three, he wasffkimil f 
and run at Jeter's, in Notlaway, mile heals. i 
best three in five.* In that race there were tbre 
Ktarted — Sir Henry, Mr. Hare's 
.lanus. The first and second b< 

was beaten the third br Sir Henry 18 inches; tin- ""' °"'5'"; "'J' """e™" . , '■ , k . .i i.i j ? .u c . i. 

7 _,, . ,1 .■,■ , , ^1 r J and buying horses But tlie fact is known to be. o possess the pure blood of the finest bor 

fourth k"' J""" if ""' ""•"■' '"■"' "'; oihe™r„; Ibtr. .« .nm.lly . jreal n^imber bred , corKd in Ih, .,,,.1. of IhMurf. For . Il.l of lh.«, 

race he went on to l rec riilI,fKirtimona,}anarikn: ,- ,, ^r.L 'i* i-.- l .1' ^ .,» , i^ -,..« 

. _, ,. , „i. I , 1 ■ 1. _ 1. land m a 1 respects of the VI est qualities: hence H 6, page ac, and vol. 7, page 3119. 

in a sweeostake two mile heats, wliii'h rare lie won " ,, ,- "^j ■ , j ,■ _ j , i. \ ' ■ ,-.- > , 'r „ . - . 

-Ik .^ 1 .„. .1 >_ 1. . K. .- M IT 1 'i«, that for good hacks, and for parade, coach and An additiona value of no smal amount, u stamp- 

with Kfrat ease at two heats, beatine Mr. ilarrison s I . , " . _ , ' „ j m •> j > l, ,. > .i _,■ "^ 

■i»F.t all B„H Mf S.I.I,-n-« fill,. jslaije hurscs, immense sums of money are annually {ed upon .Mr. lUndiMpb's horses, by tlie unqueriion- 

from, instead of coming into ihe pockeU of able auUuiitieily of their pedigrees: a claim which 



to sale, and beyond any demand for bia 

own use. "(laadet tquit eanibiuque." There are a 

few for which, owing to bis partiality for the animal, 

r its family, he wiU take no price; against those 

hich be is willing to dispose of, he^^iet aptiee tn 

f« 6oob, and nobody ever presumes to chaffer with 

the subject; thai price is very reasonable, 

ve believe, for his fillies, from 3 to 400 dollan; 

is open to those who wish 



Burst-all and Mr. Sriden' 

The same autumn he won the jockey club purse!^/^ 
at Spring Hill, two mile heats; four started; which j."' 
race he won with case. j - 

The spring be was four, he run at Lawrenceville' ' 
iwo mile heats; four started; Janus won the first 
heat, and wai beaten the second, not far. In this'P' 
* beats, and Janu.t contended "' 



if Maryland. Nui 

should abstain from rei 

1 wcll-gruunded conric 

lica] to buy, or, being c 

laded it must be, that it i: 

be ousht to he ashamed t( 



.ana janu.t conteniiea , ,, . . r- _ ■> r ' - .ra- 

r,.oryhe.l..nd ™ not b«,ton moch Ihe lul*?" '"tJ"!' ?" " ,1 r'"" "" """S™' 

ln>l b, jl™iii,-OBly l,o or Ibre. fe.1 '"I™' ^' '"''?" " ■""" <" '"■TT.i't'T: 

.! ' . . ■?, ... ........ leal to rearthem, because we are Htiified Ihatwhat- 

r may appear to be the expense of it, on paper 



be denied to many that pass for blooded 
in^a horse at all.iharses. 

in that it is more! Mark Anthony, a "capital son ofSirArchy," iriio 
ivinced, as we are \ is now covering at a very advanced ago iii North 
cheajwr lo rear his. Carolina, at J79, stands this season on the farm of 
: a horse of ano- ; Col. S. Ridgely, late Martin's, near Ellicott's Milli. 



He went on from tbence to New Market (Peters-;' 



•firtr«t>«llwi«l«H.rnyi»«PI«fcr._''Ithii.ki"''''".tt'='^'''«'; '" powit of fact and practi. 
(bare wen tkova beats run in one minute Gflj-ona se-^^^y htUe muney is reab»d for that on which i 
«Mda, aod Uw loi^pst one, ^y-foor, Janui losing the fine hone might be reared on almost every farmer'! 
nM «^ bj t ar^Mt" i— ^— »-. .i .-i — . : — i. 



' estate. Let evei; one then wt about rauing hone« 



understand from all who have seen him, that 
I a beautiful horse, from which the best stock 
may be derived. Hinaldo, another capital son of 
Sir Arcby, bred by Mr. Randolph, and now at Roan- 
oke, will be in the poMeatflb of the Editor of the 
American Farmer ny the ilOtb of Ibis month, and 
will probablii stand at some point out of the my ot 
interfohiiK iritfa Mark Aatbony, for a number of 
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distance, for nol availing Ihcmaelves of the oppor 
tuni^ (o profit by the blood of one of the strongest 
and beat bred horses ever olTereil to the use of the 
^larjland publiek. Of Kinaldo, S years old this 
grass, Mr. Randolph says, '-he is a horse of ercat 
power and strengllt from his shoulders or neck ra- 
ther back ns 1 ever saw— equal to Roanoke, or to 
his aire. Sir Archy, but finer, because he has not Ihe 
faults ill Archy's symmetry." 

"Rinaldo, ;he adds) is a fiae bay — better legs 
and feet no horse ever stood upon; and many who 
have seen him, (good judges loo) prefer him from 
the girth back, even to Ronnoke. Nothing can 
surpass him and Janus in their couplini; and quttr- 
leM. Janus, if any thing, a rery little lower than 
Rinnldo, but botli are higli enough for any purpose 
that liorse ever was put to." 

M. Anthony &. Rinaldo wilt be exhibited at ihe Ma 
ryland Cattle Show, on the Brst day of June, and Ri 
nnldo will then be stationed, probably on Ihe Vork 
or Reisler's-Town road, to cover mnres at } t 
be paid invariably, and without respect to persons 
at the time of service: and the horse being young 
Ihe number of mares will be limited, as before 

<>A QOODCDEB.— The Editor saw the WashinK- 
toh mail delivered in Rnltimore at 5 o'clock, and with 
Lis own blooded'horse Champion, in harness, went to 
the General Post OHice and paid his respects to the 
Postmaster General at o'clock of the same morn- 
ing. Leaving there some mornings afler.nt 5 o'clock, 
the same hone, without a blow or a word, and with- 
out distress, brought him back to breakfast with his 
family at 9 o'clock. The distance from one office 
to the other is hllle (if any) short of 40 
lime be nrfhey, to an industrious man, this shews 
the economy of a blooded horse, with foot and wind, 

Sl^'MEiSURBMEKT or A CoW'S UDDKH,— A fcW 

days since, in the. presence of the President of the 
Bank of Baltimore and several other gentlemen, the 
udder of Mr. H, Thompson's dun cow, which 
years since took the first premium, measured around 
the centre hoHiontally 5 feet 3 inches. From the top 
of the udder behind Ihe string stretched along the 
surface of the udder between the teats, to the top 
in front, measured 3 f1. 10 inches; from the point of 
one of her front teats to the point of the other, was 
14 inche.«. The milk wns dripping from ( 
and Ihe cow calved that night. 

i^ I'he approach of Ihe season for planting Irish 
Potatoes, and the probability that the very high 
price at which Ihe^ have been selling, will induce 
many lo turn their attention more particularly to 
this crop, has induced us to approprie'" ipt"»>-i -.o- 



A. Lawrence offered the Soulh Downs and Linculn- 
Sbeep, imported by them last autumn. These 
animals, very fine ones of Ihe kind, were sold at 
prices which would pay the owners very little more 
than Ihe expense of their keeping since they arrived 
in the country. A specimen of the wool from one 
□f Ihe Lincoln!<bire breed, was eihibiled, whiuh was 
least sii inches long, a^d of a beautiful fineness. 
'I'hcre wer* six animals of this kind, which were 
sold at fifl to fSS; ibe South Doivns, seven in num- 
ber, brought fll lo 37. The whole were selected 
from the best Hocks in England. — Boiton paper. 

year, imported 



The sale of Saxony Sheep the last year, impor 
by Messrs. Scarle, bemg 81 Rams, 57 Ewes, 1-2 R 
and 17 Ewe Lambs, amounted to g-i6,;jl8.75, a 
raging for each sheep and lamb ^ib-i.BO, The sheep 
and lambs sold this year, as above, being 331 sheep 
and 5S lambs, amounts to flG,647, averaging for 
each sheep and lamb about g44. [ib, 

Ijoag W'qoI and Soulh Down Shtcp — mported by A. 
Sf A. LaiiTcnee, in OclobEi 
Purchaser. No. kind. 



Mr. Oakley, 
- Williams, 
Oakley, 

Williams, 



So. Down Ewe, 
do. Ram Lamb 
So. Down Ram 
Leicestershire do 
Lincolnshire do- 
Ewea 



\- 
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10 and 

' " 12 and IS " ■' 

[The number was too large to be sold well, at 
time and place. The owners, who have rendered a 
service to the country, would have done belter to 
have divided and sold them at different pli 
is very desirable that the show of sheep at 
exhibition should be more extensive than heretofore. 
Will any of the owners of Saxony Sheep accept the 
invitation of Mr. Dickinson, of Ohio, to shew them 
against Merinos of his own breeding,] 



JACK FOR SALE. 

The subscriber olTers for sale the high bred Jack Co- 
LdHKLLt. His dam is of Ihe Andalusi an breed, and the 
largest Spanish Jennet in Uie country. His sire, the 
noted Jack Borbarossa, now owned by Gen. Willi 
of Sloninglon, Con., who will realize (BOO, for bis 
vices Ihe lasl season. 

CoLUHELLi is three-quarters of Spanish blood and 
one-quarter Maltese, a proper eross lo unite vigor and 
spirit with sufficient baae; is two years old, and gives 
promise to b^ equal, if not superior in siite and other 
valuable properties, to any Jack ever bred in the Uni- 
ted States. S. W. POMEROY. 

Brighlini,Jpril 21, 18i8. 
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AKTICLES. 



BtLtF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams,. . 
BCES-WAX.Am. yeUon 

COFFEE, Ja.a, 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, be. 

Georgia Llplsnd,. . . 

COTTON YARN, No. 10, 

a advance of 1 cent 

\ch number lo No. IB, 

CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEESE 

FEATHERS, Live, . . . 
FISH, Herrings, Sus. 

Shad, Irimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough, . . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 

Fine, 

SusquehBcna, auperfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER, Bilti. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler, 

do. Red 

Rye. 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Ruta Bb^ Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats, 

Beans, White, .... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS' LARD 

LEAD,Pig 



lumns of this 



o the sub--"-t 



OFrom good authority, tl,- 
aerstood, in Washington, Ihp 
he Chesapeake and Ohio Ca.. 
(33,000,000; ja o^ f""* *o the ^ 
""•intain, abou < noO-f*- 

...je, and 4,001., -- - ^^ ■ 

'beri must be a .uu. - uu^' 



»-. ,ji 9^- .... ... 

...^ Sl««.j. Wa»,, VW,--. 
.. KeeM, N. H.; Jai.ia, of C... 

•^er&Otkle- ofBo"*— -« - 



SAXONY SHEEP. 
A small choice lot uf Saxony Sheep, consisting of ele- 
: ^ly u- ven prime Bucks, thirty-fire Ewes, and three Lambs, 
,».imate lo. lately imported from Germany, and selecled from the 
•'d be aboull'**''' ^'"^''* '" thai country, will be sold at Public .j' 
„„, „r .(,_ lion on Wednesday, Mth instant, at 13 o'clock, at r 
_^_ I of that day, at the Durham Ox Tavern, in Hami 
Village, near the seat of John Hare Powell, esq. wbere 
they can in Ihe mean lime bo seen; offering to Agticul- 
■ 'ii- -r luriats in this pari of our country, an opportunity of ao- 

^- -—. quiring a species of Wool in great demand in our ma^ 
.■ uufiiclories. J. & W. LIPPENCOTT k Co. 

Philadtlphia,Maii 9. .lueltonctn. 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
,- Lorain on Small Grain, Fallow Crops and Grass-lays — I 

■'J. u... W. J. Miller on Sheep and Wool — Inquiries respecting ' 
ar'l Lucerne — Sheep, on improving; the Wool — Sheep, Ohio 
againA Ihe Union — Quantity of Sheep in the United 
h«| Statet— Oreal Sale of Wool— On the Cultivation of Po- 
tatoes — Hints for a Rotation of Crops in the South — 
"a^'p'"" 'IPmapeet of Crops — Mongrel Geese of Neir Kngland — 
■*" Cider Barrels— whiHier to a Newly-marriedPur, con- 
tinued — Catalogne or Agricultural Machines and (nple. 
- «. nonti, Boiicli"'"'' ^'ifJdarket EUoes— ~- "■-"■■««. 



Bar. . - 
LEATHER, goal, 

MOLASSES, sugar.house 

Havana, Isl qual- . . 

NAILS, eniOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Sofl, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spormacoli, fcinltr . 

PORE, Baltimore Mess, 

' do. Prime, . - . 

PLASTER, carB;o price, 

ground, . ■ 

RICE, fresh, 

SOAP,«allimore White, 
Brown and jellow, 
WHISKF-Y, 1st proof, . 
PEA(;llBRANDV,4lhpr 
APPLEBRANDY, 1: " 
SUGARS.Havana White, 
do. Brown, 

Louisiana, .... 

SPICES,'cio»'es, ! '. 
Ginger, Ground, . 

SALT, St'- Dbes, . . 

Liverpool Blown 
SHOT, Bait, all sizei 
WINES, Madeira. L. 

do. Sicily, 
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ON DISEASES AND ACCmENTS OF FAR- 
MERS. 

Ob$en>aHon$ on the means of preoeniing and rdiw- 
ing the accidents and diseases, to which farmers are 
particuUtHy subject. By James Meask, M D. 

[From the Memoirs of the PhiladeIphia,Society for prt)- 
moting Agriculture— Read May, June, July, August, 
18S5.] 

[Centinued from p, 35.] 

Sprains — Are to be cured by rest, supporting the 
limb in a position higher than horizontal, day and 
night, and the application of cloths dipped in cold 
salt and water, to the part When stiffness remains, 
the part should be rubbed gently twice or thrice a 
day with the hand, for ten minutes at a time, a few 
drops of sweet oil being previously applied to the 
hand. If the ancle be the part affected, laced boots 
should be worn, to give a mechanical support to the 
joint, and muscles covering it, after the person is 
able to walk. 

Whooping Cough, — Give an emetic, and after- 
wards a purge of calomel and jalap. To cut short 
the course of the disease, let the child change the 
air every day or two; and if, as is sometimes the 
case, the cough be very distressing, apply a bur- 
gundy-pitch plaster three inches broad, half way 
down the spine, from the nape of the neck. The 
part must be first wiped dry, and the edges of the 
plaster snipped to make it lie smooth. As this is 
commonly a trifling disease in children, and a se- 
rious one when it attacks persons grown up, and 
no one can expect to escape it, children should be 
exposed to those who have it, when between ages 
of one and four, or five years. 

Spitting of Blood. — ^The bleeding may be check- 
ed by taking a tea-spoonful of dry fine table salt, 
SAcI swallowing it slowly. If there be fever or 
cougli, or the pulse very quick, four, six, or eight 
ounces of blood should be lost, and rest enjoined, 
with light diet. In the winter, avoid exposure to 
cold and damp: wear flannel next the skin, and 
warm stockings, and stout shoes, or over-shoes. A 
veil is a great protection against cold, for weak 
lungs. 

Cholera Morbvs. — A violent vomiting and purg- 
ing. This disease most comnjonly proceeds from 
errors in diet, either as regards Quantity, quality, 
or outrageous mixture of food. A new article of 
diet, eaten at supper in summer, often produces it; 
such as clams, lobsters, and crabs. The offending 
cause must be first removed by drinking warm 
water to promote vomiting, and when the stomach 
is clean, thin corn -meal gruel, salted, should be 
taken to assist in the evacuation of the bowels. If 
cramp in the legs conies on, they must be well 
rubbed with a cloth dipped in whiskey. If the per- 
son feel faintish, warm wine sangaree may be taken. 
The bowels being well evacuated, twenty, thirty, 
or forty drops of laudanum may be given, to pro- 
mote sleep, and quiet the agitation of the system. 
The next day or two after, a dose of magnesia, or 
cantor oil should be taken, to evacuate the bile 
which will probably be discharged into the stomach 
or bowels, and which, if retained, might renew the 
disease. 

Catarrh or Cold. — Persons in town or country are 
alike subject to this complaint, and the attention is 
particularly called to it, because of the disposition 
of mankind to neglect it, merely from bemg able 
to attend to their business while labouring under it 
At this time the foundatioa may be laying of a se- 
rious or long protracted indisposition. A cold, or 
inflaenxa (which is no more tnan an epidemic ca- 
tairby) however severe, may be cured in a few days, 
proTiiled the patient will at once agree to make the 
attompL Tbe process is, to take a dose of Epsom 

No. 8. —VOL. 8. 



salts or castor oil; if fever be present, to lose twelve 
ounces of blood, to He in bed, drink freely of warm 
flaxseed tea, sweetened with honey, and abstain 
from meat Lying in bed is essential to a speedy 
cure, for a free perspiration, which mainly contri- 
butes to throw on the disease, does not take place, 
when the person is clothed and sits up, although in 
a warm room. The cough may be assuaged dur- 
ing the early stage of the disease^ by liquorice root 
or lemon candy, or molasses candy; and after the 
bowels have been well opened, by the addition of 
^ve or ten drops of laudanum three times a day, 
and thirty or forty drops at bed time. At night 
the feet should be bathed in warm water. Dy this 
simple treatment the patient will be cured, and ena- 
blea to return to business in one week, while others, 
who for fear of being made too delicate, permit the 
disease to take its course, will continue to be dis- 
tressed by it for weeks, probably lose their voice 
for some time, and finally, be forced to confine 
themselves a much longer time, to be relieved of a 
more serious complaint. Costiveness from the use 
of laudanum, must be guarded against, by an occa- 
sional dose of castor oil. 

Vegetable Poisons. — Alarming illness, and fre- 
quently deaths, have occurred from different wild 
vegetables being eaten, cither raw, or boiled as a 
substitute for others, which every farmer ought to 
cultivate in his garden. 

Last year two melancholy cases were recorded. 



soDOus. The symptoms are convubive motions 
of the arms and legs, yawning, loss of power over 
the lower limbs, dilated pupil, red eruptions on the 
skin, and sweUing of the body, indistinct articula- 
tion, and constant catching at objects. The reme- 
dy is an emetic, to produce powerful vomitine:. If 
the first does not succeed, a second must be taken. 
If several hours have elapsed before the use of me- 
dicine, a purge of fifteen grains of iaiap and ten of 
calomel should be given. After the discharge of 
the seeds, five, ten or fifteen drops of laudanum, ac- 
cording to the age of the child, should be given to 
quiet the systeoL 

Mineral Poisons. — Arsenic is the only one likely 
to cause mischief, from the imprudent use often 
made of it, under the name of rats'- bane, to de- 
stroy rats. It ought never to be used for the pur- 
pose. When it has been swallowed, twenty grains 
of white vitriol should be given, (not tartar emetic) 
to cause vomiting, and then whites of eggs freely 
taken. Sugar and water should then be drunk free- 
ly, followed by a purge of calomel and jalap. Avoid 
milk and oil. 

Swallowing Fruit-stones. — From carelessness or 
hurry in eating, stones of fruits are often swallowed 
whole. Cherry stones are even sometimes knowing- 
ly swallowed, from a mistaken notion of their as- 
sisting the digestion of that fruit The practice is 
highly dangerous, ar.d should always be avoided, as 
alarming obstructions, and inflammation of the 



One happened in one of the New England states, j ^^o^^ls ^^ave been the consequence of it Death 
and another in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, ^^as not unfrequently happened from this cause with- 
in one case, near Carlisle, where it abounds, that «"* suspicion being attached to the true source of 
virulent poison the wild parsnip; and in the other, <he calamity, nor could relief be given even had it 
some plant taken for wild cicely were eaten. Eve- *^^en ascertained.* If those who thus wantonly 



trifle with their health, knew the structure of the 
alimentary canal, they would easily comprehend 
the force of the caution, and avoid the practice 
which is the ground of it. 

Clothes catching Fire. — Women should instantly 
lie down, and smother the flame by rolling the car- 
pet, or some other woollen article around them. 
Children in like manner are to be enveloped in the 
coat of a man, or the folds of a wonian's gown, if 
of worsted; water, if necessary, may then be ap- 
plied. Persons using the spirit or oil of turpentine, 
must avoid approaching witliin five feet of a fire, or 

^ ^^ ^^ collection of live coals, or a candle, as the vapour 

poison-cWper, (rSiM rodicoiM,) whicTi is universally ^^^' ^ake fire All children should be clothed in 



ry year cases of disease occur from eating poi- 
sonous mushrooms. Beside these last (a numerous 
tribe,) there are twenty-one native plants in Penn- 
sylvania, which are known to be poisonous, if either 
externally applied, or internally taken; more may 
be doubtless found in different parts of the conti- 
nent* The youth of a family ought to be caution- 
ed against eating any wild plant, the quality of 
which they are ignorant of. AAer the offensive 
substance nas been discharged from the stomach, 
strong coffee, and brandy, or whiskey diluted with 
water, should be given to settle the stomach. 
The plant, emphatically called poison-vine, or 



diffused over this country, poisons some persons by 
merely remaining a few mmutes in its vicinity: or 
by being exposed to its smoke when burning. The 
symptoms produced are, swelling of the face, hands 
and arms, or feet, and a painful eruption on the 
skin. The usual remedies are anointmg the parts 
with cream, or washing them with lead water. Dr. 
Dewees informs me, that the best remedy he ever 
used, is strong mercurial ointment If any watery 
pustules form, they must be opened with a needle, 
and the water absorbed by a soft cloth.f 
The seeds of stramonium, or Jamestown weed. 



worsted clothes. 

Lightning. — If caught at a distance from home, 
avoid taking shelter under trees; instances every 
year occurring of cattle, sheep and men being kill- 
ed by lightning or dashed to pieces by splinters of 
wood, when flying under trees, to avoid being 
drenched with rain. If a person has a gun or iron 
tool with him during a thunder storm, he should 
leave it on the road, or in the field, as the iron 
will attract the lightning, and he will be inevitably 
killed. An English paper (June, lS-24,) mentions 
that a shepherd in England, who was returning 



are often eaten by children, and are highly poi-!^'^'" ^"s daily labour in a thunder storm, carrying 

- I a fork across his shoulders, was instantaneously 
of killed by lightning; which doubtless was attracted 
by the prongs of his fork. 



* The datura stramonium obtained the trivial name 
Jamestown-weed, (corruptly Jimson,) from the circum- 
stance of a number of English soldiers having been 
poisoned after eating the leaves boiled. This took 
place soon after ttie settlement of Virginia. In Charles- 
ton, S. Carolina, a child was last year killed by eating 
the flowers of the fragrant yellow jasmine, )^Bignonin 
semper virens.) 

t Mercurial ointment ought never to be made with 
the assistance of turpentine, to promote the extinguish- 
ing of the mercury, as such ointment invariably pro- 
duces inflammatory pimples on the skin, and would in- 
crease the disease produced by the poison vine. Mr. 
W. Anderson, of New York, the American editor of 
that excellent work, Cooper's Surg. Diet, says, that the 
preparation of mercurial ointment will be greatly ex- 
pedited by rubbing the mercury in the first instance 



{To be contlnutd.) 



this article 



space of one minute, to make the globules of the quick- 
silver entirely disappear, and render it at once fit for 
admixture with the proper proportion of lard. The 
utility of rancid sweet oil for the same object, as re- 
commended by Dclauny, ( Tromsdorf^s Journal of PhtoT' 
macyy vol. 8, p. 162,) has been fully proved in Philadel- 
phia. 

* I allude to the death of a promising young man, 
who had just entered upon the sacred duty of a preach- 
er, from an inflammation in the bowels, caused by a 
bean slipping into the appendieula vermijormis, liiis 



with a small proportion of ^oose grease. One ounce of I note is inserted for the mformation of the medical 
will be sufficient, with rubbing, for the ^reader. 
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AMERICAN FARMER, 



IMat I9« im. 



CURVVEN— IN REPLY. 
VVlLlliM J. Miller, Esu., 

Dear Sir, — You "ask of Curnen a simple ques- 
tion" — "what has been the actual results of Dr 
Parry'*, or all the other attempts to place the Bnest 
\ioa\ on the handsohest carcaas?" 

I answer, the production of Sheep, m^tee tqnal, 



Your obedient si 



E OPPOSITE or T0DR3 



cotton seed, produce com which would equal that 
grown on Roanoke botlonis. It is the practice 
with some to open diills, in which they deposit their 
seed, and let them lie out aU winter, and thus de- 
stroy the vegetating quality in this way, at the 
time (hat (he seed are in place against the 
ensuing spring. More on (his subject at another 
time. Uhcas. 



t'f. 



CURWEN. 

It is shown, that Soulhdown wool commands i 
much in England as Merino, although assorted 
Saicony wool, la most valued. 

Querc. — Can any man imai;ine, that Breeder! 
Mith capital, zeal and skill, aided by British indu- 
Bnce with the court of Spain, were less likely, tc 
select good Merinoes, than commercial speculators 



FaiEND J. 

I promi 



COTTON SEED-MANURE. 

Rateish,^. C.,May6, \St6. 



d thee, some considerable time since, 
that [ would inform you as to the mode, or manner 
in which "our farmers" employ their cotton seed as 
a manure. Well then, you and your subscribers. 
shall have all my experience and observation on 
this subject, gratis. It will be seen, from !ome ol 
the former numbers of the American Farmer, (hat 
James Madison, formerly President of these Uni 
ted States, has observed, Ihnl "he should imagine 
the cotton plant was a. great source of manure 
the dires oldest boulhern stales, viz: Georgia, a 
North and South Carolina." Well, be was p; 
ciaely right, and (he "warm-country plant" (as i 
old nrighbour calls it,) is even more useful, in tl 
leay, than Farmer Madison had ever supposed. To 
the subject then. 

Attached to each gin, generally either horse 
water, but most commonly the first, is a wooden 
trough, declining to the earth from the second story 
of tne "gin" into a pen of '•mauUdraiti;" well,lli 
ginner, as fast as the seed accumulates, lakes ibet 
up with a broad wooden shovel, and throws them 
into Oie pen by the aid of tlie trough very easily. 
Here tha cotton seed accumulntes in a large mHss, 
■nd receives all the winter's moisture, in the dif- 
ferent forms of rain, hail and snow, the whole 
grows very warm, so that you can scarcely bear 
your./uigw in it— in fact, the Aeop goes through the 
three rtguUir fermentations, viz., saccharine, or that 
fvhich developes the sweetness; rinousi and at last, 
the putrid. 

It is precisely this last which fits it for the ope- 
rations of the lield^ and a sliovel full of offensive 
colon seed thrown round a rose bush in February, 
may enter into (he composition of its "delicate pe- 
tals" in midsummet^— so wonderful and mysterious 
are the operations of nature, when directed by the 
Sands of (he Eternal one. Tiie seed usually re- 
aains in the pen until about the lasl of March, or 
he middle of April; it is (hen carried in[o the 
am fields. The diRerenl modes of applyine t( are 
•■• mi^ht be supposed,) as various as (he changes 



MEXICAN ONION SEED. 

B, Srin(n Fte, (A! -Werieo,) Ftb. 15, ISSS. 

The enclosed is one of four small parcels of onion 
seed, of the kind mentioned in ray letter of the Ttb. 
This seed was presented to me as the genuine kind, 
and I have no doubt it is so. But it is somewhat 
doubtful, i think, if it will produce in Maryland the 

ne fme large onions that it would here. 1 1 
further inquiry, that the largest onions are , 
duced uniformly from a peeuhar kind of soil, that is 
found in small detached districts in this territory: 
loil is very strongly impregnated with salt and 
salts camhiued in about equal proporlioni; audit 
is said that upon those spots the onions succeed 
best. It may ne that this is a mistake. 

They sow the seeds as early as they can in the 
spring. When the plants are three or four inches 
high, (hey draw (hem carefully with a dibble, and 
transplant (hem in beds at proper distances, water- 
ing (hem frequently with told water as they grow, 



lulfivaled in (he villages along the Rio del Norte 
letween this city and El Passo; these are said to be 
remarkably fine, and some make excellent wine. 

1 shall spare no pains to transplant some of taeh 
kind to Missouri, from whence, if I succeed, thej 
may be apread even to your city, and then byyoui 
agency, fur and wide. 

I am, with great respect. 

Your most obedient servant, 
J. S. SaiiiBeg, Es<i. G. C. SIBLEY. 



yours, respectfully, 

G. C. SIBLEY. 
JoHK S. Skimmer, Esq. 



MEXICAN WHEAT, 

Santa Fit, (A". Miiieo,) Feb. l, I8S6. 
Sir — I have forwarded to Osage Post Olflce four 
small parcels of wheat, and desired them to be sent 
to you from (hence by the mail. This wheat is ol a 
very extraordinary kind, and as I am informed, very 
excellent. K has been but recently introduced into 
this part of the country, bv a person of this city, 
from Sonora, one of the Mexican stales bordering 
on the gulf of California, where too, it has been 
known only a few years. It grows very well I 
on a poor soil — 1 am told Gve or six feet high; 
grain produces a very large bunch, each bunt 

Elant, from twenty to thirty \iwgejial heads, each 
ead many bunches, all filled with grain. The stalk 
is pretty nearly solid, the upper joint entirely so. 
It should be sown very early in the spring I am told, 
but 1 doubt not it would answer well to sow it in 
the fall with you. I have put up one of the heads 
on its stalk for you, from which you will be able to 
judge of its peculiarities better than from any des- 
cription I can give of it, I think it probable that 
there may be a few grains of some other kind of 
wheat, mixed with lliislhat f send you; If so, they 
may very readily be distinguished before (he seed 
ripens, and then separated. Should this wheat 
prove or any value I shall he much gralilied. At 
any rate it is well worth a fair trial, and I am sure 
that you will cause (hat to be made, in your state. 
I am trying to obtain some oflion seed to send 
vou, of ii truly mammolh kind, and I have grei 
lopes that I shnll succeed, and if I do, you will n 
ceive them hv (his conveyance. 1 have measured 
these onions tii^re, (and have one now by roe (o send 
home to be planted for seed) more than eighli 
cba in circumference, and I am assured that they 
frequently grow much larger; and what 
surprising, they grow to that erirmous sii 
^ecn, man corn even onisenson from the seed. They ar- 'two kinds, white 
t is a real fact, Mr. Skin- [and red— Ihe white ones = irge' 'od best, 

,.d fie'''* as nature made (hough (he others are vet, - '''■ 
./(raha>- '•"',)soch as bring i%ir'>'-bab]yiiuld and »— -«' 
■bf* b— ■ i"~I, anil ot*— I . " «'« co'i'-linf - .,«. wh,.- 



■"""T— '.and the most economical way, '. 

I (he corn (leld in November, 

J, ^iit No. 2, with a strong team. 

u. till the planting season; when the 

-* off, and a spade full of the cotton 

ihe check, the dirt hauled over 

._ --J, Tha rrrowth is rapid; (he 
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THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF 
SILK. 

[For the Report on the important resolutions or 
Mr. MiHBR, we are indebted to him and other 
friends in Congress. The importance of (he sub- 
ject is exposed and explained by the Committee, 
and the following pertinent observations by tbe 
Editor of the Albany Argus, leave us no occasina 
for writing even a brief introduction.) 

"We confess that there is scarcely a branch ot 
.ndustry, which, Jn our judgment, can be rendered 
more productive, or In which home material and 
labour may be made more advantageously to sop- 
ply the place of foreign [production, than in the cul- 
ture of silk and the ultimate manufacture of silk 
goods. The histoid of this manufacture in Great 
Britain, a sketch of which we published a few days 
from the article oo this subject in the last 
Edinburgh Revieiv, exhibited very convincing re- 
luhs of its importance, bolh as a prolitable appK' 
:alion of labour, and as a source ofnational wealtt 
ind independence. Aside from any of (he eitriil' 
lie circumstances, (he fact Ibat it affords employ- 
ment and support (o nearly half a million of per* 
s, and is valued at nearly fifty millions ofdolUn, 
sufflcicnt proof of the magnitude of the manube- 
ture, and of its material connection with the public 
The manner in which the attention of 
Congress has been at length turned towards tiift 
"'■bject, shows that it is beginning to excite inquiir; 

id although the progress of any improvement in 
this way, must necessarily be slow, vet it is evideit 
that it is not to be, as it has been, wholly neglected 

"The followiuK report of the Committee on AgB- 
lulture, made to Ihe House of Representatives, on 
Tuesday last, furnishes a mass of useful and highly io- 
teresling facU. The contrast between the amount of 
iportation of silks and (he exportation of bread 
stuffs, is not less useful. Together, we trust they 
will make such an impression upon the country 
(whatever may be the course Congress may chanci. 

pursue,) as will induce an early and steadv expe- 
riment in relation both to the product and mana 
facture of this important article of ioduati; ar'' 

Mr. Van Reauelaer, from the ComnMtt tm^g.i 

cuUJtrc, to wkkk the subject had Imk r^err^ 

made the following Report: 

Tbe Committee on AgricuHure, to whom wu tt 
ferred the resolution of Mr. Miner, to inquire wb' 
thcr the cultivation of the mulberry tre« and (•-■ 
breeding of silk worms, for the purpose of produi 
ing silk, be a subject worthy of legislative attf* 
tion; and should they think it to be so, (hat tlie 
obtain such information as may be in their pow- 
resfiecling the kind of mulberry most preferred, bh. 
best soil, climate, and mode of cultivation, tbe pro t^ 
ble value of the culture, taking into view the cap 
tal employed, the labour and the product, togethr 
with such fuels and opinions u tbey maj t*''"'- 
uMful and proper — RepcHl: 

TfMt they have «'*'Qined the ntbwet MteatiT^' 

.nil h.>< -^t-n .wl '^- ,, !.« 'lw~l«H Vv- ^ 
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ctthted to obUin informfttion which might be uae- 
ful tod letd to latubetorj concliuioDs- 

The &e(a developed io the coune of their bqui- 
riet, tend to place the aubject io en iraportant poiot 
of Tiow. It w an ioterwting fact, that the mulber- 
Tj tr»e Knwi iDdiceDotulj tiirourhout the L'Dited 
Statea, and that eOk maj be raised with facilitf 
from tbe Hutbeni to the Dorttieni boundar; of the 
Union. Fonnerlj, considerable quantities of ailk 
were produced in Geoi^. In 1766, more than 
twen^ thousand poundi oTcoccoona were eiported 
from dience to England. The production of the 
article was siupoDded.not from atij dilficultj eipe- 
rienced in tbe process, but from causes connected 
with tbe Revolution. Measures have recently been 
adopted at Savannah, with a view to the renewal 
of the cultivation of the mulberry tree and breeii- 
■n( the silk worm. In Kentucky, the commillei 
lean, that sewinK ailk is oow produced 



dukble quantities and of excellent quality. Many 
yun ago the attention of public spirited individu- 
ab in Pennsylvania was turned to the produt^tion □< 
•ilk TTie Persian mulberry was introduced into 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, by bishop Eltweiti, where 
it flourished, end still flourishes. Silk was produc- 
ed without difficulty. In Chester and other of tbe 
■outbem counties of that state, the experiment was 
also made with sueceu. Tbe great demund and 
high price of bread stuOs, owing to the wars grow. 
ing out of thfi French revolution, rendered tbe culti- 
vatina of grtin so profitable for many years, (bat the 
mulberry was neglected. In 1779, two hundred 
pounds of sewing ailk were made in tbe toivn of 
Mansfield, in Connecticut: and in ISIO, accurdiag 
to the report of the marshal who took the census, 

tbe value of silk produced in Windham county, was , 

estimated at ii7,373. The committee learn that !'»«"»>' "ur country, yet so valuable is the mulber- 
tfae production of silk is still attended to and found [Y considered, that importations of trees from tbe 



an export of live millions of bread stufls! Tbe facts 
speak the importance of the subject, and indicate 
the necessity that exists of awakening the slumber' 
ing agricultural resources of our country, by intro- 
ducing new and profitable articles of production. 
Knowledge is power, in agriculture, no less than in 
politics; information is capital, and the means of 
valuable improvement. The committee conceive that 
the first and most important measure to be taken, 
is to acquire and circulate clear, distinct and pre- 
cise inlbnnation on these points: Tbe relative value 
of the cultivation of the mulberry, and the produc- 
tion of silk, compared with other aKricultural pro- 
ductions in the different sections of tbe IJiKdu, capi- 
tal and labour being considered. The kind ofmul- 
iierry t)est suited to the object; the most advanta- 
geous mode of cultivation; the most approved man- 
ner of managing the ailk worm; and an explanation 
of the process till the article is ready for market. 
The committee incline to the opinion, that the best 
Diode of raising silk wiU be for every farmer and 
planter to appropriate s small portion of ground,as 
l'i>r a fruit orchard, for raising the mulberry tree, 
calculating to produce as many worms as hia own 
iamil;j' will enable him to manage without increas- 
ing bis expenses, and without permitting if, until 
Ibe experiment shall have been fully tried, io inter- 
fere with the regular course of his usual pursuits. 
A single acre planted with the mulberry will pro- 
duce from 500 to 600 pounds raw silk, the value of 
ifhich to tbe individual would richly compensate for 
the capital and labour employed, and the aggregate 
to the country be of great importance. 

The fact is worth; of notice, that notwitbstand- 
iog the high price of land in Ireland, where a year's 
rent of land exceeds the price of the soil in many 



proDtable. Some beautiful specimens of sewing 
■ilk, the production of that state, have been exhi- 
bited to tiie committee. Of tbe fact, therefore, 
that the United States can produce silk for its own 
coDBUiDption, and even for exportation to the ex- 
tent of foreign demaml, there appears uo reason to 
dout>t There are few persons, the eomini 
lieve, even the most intelligent of our citirtr 
have net turned their attention particulai-1^ 
subject,) who will not be gunirised at the lii 
sentod by tbe following official atatemeot 

valoe of sUka = '-' "'~ "- '^-■♦'"' «•- 

last five years: 

SMemsitl n^ tht value of tilk good* tn^wrleJ and 

ported in Ute year* 1831 Io ISli, inclusive. 

rEARB. IMPOHTED. BXPOItTF.r 

18S1, . . |4,4-t6,924 

18it3, . 6,460,9-28 

1M3, . . 6,713,771 

1824, 7,203,344 

1835, . . 10,471,537 



s, (whi> 



iportedlnto the United States Ihc their obligations. As the 
beueving that knowledge 



(Jl ,057 ,-233 
1,0 If) ,262 
1,512,149 
I,8iy,da5 



(33,156,484 tl7,9liS,Oll 
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kp't, Regiittr't qgiu, I 
^pril36, 1836. {* 

JOSEPH >'OURSE,Jl*g«(e,. 
What a bounty is paid by us to support the agri- 
enlOirist and manufacturer of other oatioiis, on ar- 
tielea which our country, with a few years of core 
nixfat snmtly! How important it is that llie ngri- 
ei£amt shi 



Mediterranean ha' 
year, lor the purpose of producing 
mittee addressed inquiries to several intelligf 
gentlemen who were presumed competent to give 
ihem information upon the subject; and among ihe 
papers received in reply, they beg leave to present 
to the particular attention of^ the house, a valuable 
memoir, replete with interesting facts and useful 
inlormation, from Edmund C. Genet, Gsq.j and al- 
so several communications from other gentlemen, 
whose attention the committee acknowledge 
lult of these inquiries 
Ihe subject is of thi 
first importance, the committee submit the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Rtaohed, That (he Secretai; of tbe Treasury 
use to be prepared a well digested manual, 
laining the best practical information that ca 
collected on the growth and manulacture of silk, 
adapted to the diderent parts of tbe U: 
(aining such facts and observations in relation to 
Ihe growth and manufacture of silk in other 
tries as may be useful, and that the same be laid 
belbre Congress, at the eommencement of thi 
next session. 

From Mb. Gehet. 



TTie various repositories of knowledge on 
culture and horticulture, having extcnsivelv treated 
lould turn his attention to new olijecl^ ii ft tbe zuo logical history of the Pkidtra Bomiia, or silk 



^ . .is very fully shown by the circumstanci 

of tbe dimiBitbeif and diminishing demand of bread 
at«& abroad. 

!■ I81T, the eiporU of bread stufb 

■mounted to f3O,374,000 

In IBIS. " " " 15,938,001. 

b 18S4, « « « 6,799,a4(J 

h 18S&, « n « 5.417,997 

&a iiiiwUtion trf ten nrilKoM of dollaTa of silks; 



worm, and the best methods of raising and multi- 
plying the several apecies of tlie morus or mulber- 
ry tree, upon which that valuable insect feeds itself 
exclusively, 1 will confine myself, in these notes, to 
present only tbe principal fact* and observations 
which may have a tendeocv to assist in tbe deci- 
sion of tbe question now nefore the Agricultund 
Committee of Congress, vie: "If the growth and 
manalkGtan of silk u an objeet worthy of legisla- 



tive attention and promotion in the United Slates?" 
This important question leads, in the first place, 
to ascertain if tbe latitudes of the several itates 
equally favourable to the growth of the silk 
worm and of the mulbert; tree. In Asia, AiHea, 
and Europe, the culLvation of that insect, and of 
that tree, flourishes from the 30th to the 50th de- 
gree of northern latitude. Under the same la- 
titudes, the mulberry trees in the United States 
are indigenous; and as nature has appropriated 
every plant to the support of certain msects, we 
may conclude that the silk worm and its Ih- 
vourite tree, indeed the only tree upon which it 
feeds, would both prosper here as well as in Chi- 
na, Bengal, Mongolia, Hindoslan, Asia Minor, l^ir- 
key, Egypt, Barbai^, France, Spain, Portugal, Ita- 
ly, and England, if it was encouraged as it tuts been 
tho^e countries. 

Latitudes nearer (o (he equatorial line than the 
30th degree, and beyond the 50th degree, may, 
-)erhaps, with a great deal of care, be also enriched 
)y the cultivation of ailk; but it has generally been 
observed, that very warm southern winds, and ex- 
tremely hot air, always make the silk worms sick, 
and freauentiy occasion their death; and that very 
ig ana severe winters, such as those experienced 
above the 50th degree of northern latitude, are al- 
so contrary to their propagation. A moderate tem- 
perature is the best for those delicate animals and 
their seed; and none, on that account, would be 
congenial with their nature than the United 
SUtea. 

That opinion is not grounded on analogy and 
presumption alone, it is supported by the strongeat 
of all arguments, by actual experiment Several 
industrious and ingenious females of the county of 
Rensselaer, in the state of New Vork, and many 
others, in the slates of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire, and very likely, 
though not to my knowledge, in other states, have 
made tlie raising of silk worms, and ,the drawing, 
pinning and twisting of sewin;; silk, an article of 
fomeatic management and trade; and that article, 
very well known in our markets, is preferred on 
account of its strength, if not of its perfect even- 
ness, to the French, English, or lUlian silks of the 
same kind. Handsome fancy goodg have also 
beeo wove in combination with cotton, with silk 
raised io this coujilry; and we have in New York,B^ 
imall manufactory, where tbe handsomest waistcoat 
putlerns have been priiduced at a much lower price 
tlian those that were imported. 

Having proved, by the preceding facts, not only 
Ihe practicability, but the existing practice, of rais- 
ing silk worms and silk in the United States, I wilt, 
in the second place, examine, if the raising of that 
commodity would be, upon a large scale, congenial 
with our mode of aKricullure, and of our variegat- 
ed nopulation. This subject requires a subdivision 
of the United Slales,inrelalion to their two different 
climate9,andalsa to the two better different methods 
of raising the silk worms in open air or in homes. 
Tbe first method would, it seems, suit tbe south- 
■a states; and the second method the eastern and 
jrthern stats s. 

The cultivation of silk in open ur is extremely 
easy in warm climates, and requires very little at- 
tendance. It is the most common in China, where 
Ihe mulberry trees and the climate are ao agreeable 
to tbe silk worms, that the ouantity of silk pro- 
duced in that way is incredible. Tbe single pro- 
vince of Tcbehiang might alone, it is reported, sup- 
ply all China, and even a great part of Europe, 
with that commodity. Great quantities of silk, 
raised in the open air, are also imported raw from 
the East Indies, in England; but those silks kre 
harsher and coarser, than those raised in houses^ 
a circumstance which had made several autbors be- 
lieve that it was the production of a diflerent insect 
called Her, which was suppowd to live fire years. 
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while the Bombis dies annually. But that fiction is 
now discredited, and the difference in the quality 
of the silk is more justly attributed to the effect of 
the oxide rays of the sun, equally operative on silk 
as on wool; as it has been observca very advanta- 
geously by the Saxons, who owe, in a great mea- 
sure, the superior fineness and higher value of their 
merino wool to the ingenious improvement of pro- 
tecting their fleece with linen jackets against the 
rays of the sun. If, however, the silk and the wool 
raised in the air, and exposed to the sun, are harsh, 
they are more abundant than the silk sheltered from 
the radiant matter, and would, notwithstanding, be- 
come a most valuable article for the southern states. 
The eastern and northern states, on the contrary, 
rould enlarge the cultivation of the housed silk 
worm, which requires greater nicety and vigi- 
lance, and a more attentive and judicious manage- 
ment. 



An ounce of the seed of the silk worms will pro- 
duce 40,000 worms^ that will consume one thousand 
pounds of white mulberry loaves, easily supplied 
by fifty grown trees, or two hundred small ones, be- 
tween two and three years old, from the seed or 
from the slip; and the produce in silk will be u[>on 
an average twelve pounds of drawn raw silk, allow- 
ing all contingencies. 

A small hedge that will occupy the twentieth 
part of an acre^ being planted with bushes not more 
than three years old as aforesaid, will supply and 
accommodate 100,000 worms, the produce ol which, 
will be thirty pounds of raw drawn silk, and if the' 
whole acFL^ is planted in the same ^vay, the produce! 
will be six hundred pounds; which, if merely spun; 
into sewing silk, would amount, at the present price i 
of Aiuerican sewing silk in Albany, to three dollars 
per pound, sixty feet to the skein, and one dollar; 
and mXy cenU per thirty feet. 



It srcms that our two systems of agriculture agree If the worms are housed instead of being raised 
ith the two modes of raising silk. But if we can | in the air, it is reckoned that a square foot will con- 



with 



rai^e that commodity, a third question arises: will tain, with ease, one hundred and ten worms in their 



its growth be profitable, or offer greater advantages 
than the articles which now constitute the staple 
produce of the northern and southern states? 

To answer that question, it will be suHicient to 
state, as a matter of fact, that the planting and at- 
tending the mulberry trees, either in orchards or 
hedges, to accommodate, according to the climate, 
the two methods above mentioned, is the hardest 
part of that branch of industry; and that the rest of 
the process, which occupies only the fifty or sixty 
days to which the life of the silk worm is limited, 
may be conducted by females, children, and old or 
invalid men, unable to perform hard labour on any 
farm or plantation, and will accordingly offer a new 
gain, without impairing the other sources of income. 
It is, besides, proper for legislators to consider, that 
the more the science of mechanics, applied to ma- 
nufactures, substitutes machines to manual labour, 
the more it is useful to supply the females of our 
country, whose number is every where superior to 
the number of men, with the means of supporting 
themselves, or the families that support them, and 
that no occupation, besides the spinning of flax, 
and its manufacture, not yet entirely conquered by 
mechanics, seems to be better calculated to employ 
the time of that sujiernumerary part of the popu- 
lation, than the cultivation of silk. 

It will certainly be a great while before a suffi- 
cient quantity of silk can be raised in the United 
States to become an article of exportation, or to 
supply even the few silk manufactures of our own 
country, which now import the whole of their inci- 
pient materials. But, if the ItaHans, who first cul- 
tivated the silk worms in the year 1455, from seeds, 
brought with a great deal of trouble and care, to 
Rome, by two missionary Monks returned from the 
East Indies, had been indifferent about the domes 



maturity; accordingly, a shelf, twenty feet long and 
three broad, will contain 6,500 worms, its surface 
being equal to sixty feet; and a set of such shelves' 
will accommodate the 40,000 worms produced by a| 
single ounce of seed. These sets of shelves may 
be multiplied in the same room^ observing only, to 
leave three feet opening between them, in order to 
enable the attendants to nurse the worms. Besides 
such a room, in which several millions of worms 
may be raised, it is sufficient to have an adjacent 
room or hovel to put the worms when they want 
to make them ball and spin their silk; so that two 
rc^oms will be sufficient to raise an immense quanti- 
ty of silk. 

There are several species of mulberry trees cul- 
tivated for the feed of silk worms; but the white. 
Moms Alba, seems to be better calculated for the 
northern climates than the JVtgra, inasmuch as it is 
not affected by cold, while the JVigra is more liable 
to freeze. But the leaves of the JVip-a arc so much 
more rich and solid, particularly in the southern re- 
gions, than the Alba, that it is reckoned in France 
that one hundred pounds of JVtgra leaves afford 
more food than three hundred of the Alba — and 
that accordingly one black mulberry tree is equal 
to three white ones of the same size. This circum- 
stance would be much to the advantage of the 
southern states, and would enable them, with two- 
thirds less trees and ground, to raise the same quan- 
tit}' of silk, superior also in quaUtv, the silk being 
always in proportion to the strength of the insect, 
and the strength of the insect in proportion to his 
food. 

The only thing that has stopped in England the 
progress of the cultivation of silk under the reign 
of James I. was the want of a sufficient quantity of 

mulberry trees. That culture ought then to pre- 

tic growth of silk, valued at that time almost as cede any other improvement in the raising of silk 

jjuch as gold; and if the French, the English, and in this country, as no dependence can be placed on 

•M other European nations who have acquired the trees growing in the woods; and if it was the 

»ealth by the cultivation of that article, had not, by 'wish of Congress to promote the growth of silk 

counties and rewards, promoted, at first, its intro-! among us, I should think that bounties awarded to 

J"ction, and afterwards protected its extension by 'the cultivators who should raise a certain number of 

c ious laws, no other silks, to this jday, would be! mulberry trees from the seed, or from the slip, in 

vorn, but those imported from China and the East! each state, as well as to those who should grow a 

ndies Comparatively speaking, we are now in 'certain quantity of silk in the ball fitted for market. 



America, in reference to silk, several centuries be- and proportionately drawn and manufactured either 

; natio.'ts. That com- ' in thread or cloth, would have a great tendency to 



"nd the other manufacturing 

.jodity, whether we import it from India, China, or urge the national industry. 
Europe, is for us an immense absorbent of our sub- 
•ancc, and the sooner we prepare the means of 
-"^oping, effectually, that drain through which a 
w^t quantity of bullion escapes from the vaults of 



mr banks, the better it will be for the progress of 
•If wealth a*^ ^ prosperity at home. 

\m g— t^ .f iiie raw silk in a ir'^^-'lian table 
lard'* »**v r«»^'*al, anc -^-•un- »« 



1 should think further, that a well digested ma- 
nual, containing the best practical information that 
could be collected on the growth and manufacture 
of silk^ with descriptive plates and illustrations, 






• n' 
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would be extremely useful to promote the desired 
object I possess on those several subjects, very 
extensive French, Italian, and Engfish treatises-, and 
f o^ould with plciisv » . if it wa« tb''*«'?^t proper, tr 



patriotic economist, supply my contributions to- 
wards its completion. 

E. C. GENET. 
Albany, January 21, 1826. 

Extract of a letter from Abraham Stout, M. D. to 
a member of Congress, dated 

BetlUehefn,Pa,,Jan. 14, 1836. 
Mv Dear Sir, 

In your letter of the 30(h of December, you make 
particular inquiry, whether 1 had obtained any mul- 
berry seed for you last spring. At the time you 
were here last spring, I was not aware that the 
flowers of the mulberry trees were all destroyed by 
the late and severe frosts which we have had: but 
soon after discovered that that was the case; conse- 
quently no seed could be obtained. But nothing is 
lost by that event. To raise trees from the seed is 
very tedious and objectionable. Our practical men 
agree with Forsyth, that the best and most expedi- 
tious wav of raising a large number of mulbenj 
trees, is from the cuttings; consequently, it was my 
intention to send you a large quantity of cuttings 
next March* From the size and number of trees 
which are growing in this vicinity, I think I can 
safely promise you four thousand cuttings; and 
should a further supply be desired, the above num- 
ber can be obtained here annually. Although I do 
not pretend to give you a memoir on the mulberry 
trees, but from the little knowledge which I hare of 
their growth, and the information which I have re< 
ceived from practical men in this town, I can as- 
sure you, that no tree of our forests, grows with 
more luxuriance than the genuine Persian mulber- 
ry does with us. They are growing here on ele- 
vated gravelly regions, on limestone soil, and bot- 
tom land with equal success. They are like a phoe- 
nix, they sprout irom their ruins with an increased 
vigour. You might ask the question here, whether 
the mulberry trees in question, are the true kind, on 
the leaves of which the silk worm feeds? Of this,, 
there is no doubt I'he cuttings from which these 
trees were raised, were imported from Europe, by 
Bishop Eltwein, who has been largely engaged in 
that country, in silk establishments. After bis ar- 
rival in this country, he cultivated the trees, and 
succeeded, beyond his most sanguine expectations, 
in breeding the silk worm, and manufacturing silk, 
equal in quality to the best China silk. We have 
two varieties here of the imported mulberry; one 
bears a purple, and the other a white fruit Both 
are considered equally good, though some prefer 
the white. 

Bishop Ettwein's method of breeding the talk 
worm was extremely simple, and attended with 
hardly any expense. At the time his silk worms 
had arrived to maturity, and showed a disposition 
to deposite their eggs, he gave them large sheets ql 
paper, upon which the eggs were lodged. The 
sheets were then rolled up, and loosely packed into 
a box, after which he closed the box, and kept it \i 
a dry and cool cellar, where he let them remai»- 
until the following spring. As soon as the mulber 
ry leaves had acquired a sufficient size to afforc 
food enough for his worms, and the season so f» 
advanced, that he was under no apprehension tba 
the crop might be cut off b^ frosts; he then opone" 
the box and laid the sheets mto a room of the ten 
perature of 70° F. In a few days, the small worn- 
made their appearance. He now began to fum^*^ 
them with the mulberry leaves, still keeping sheoM 
of paper under them. When one part of the pa* 
per became soiled by the excrements of the worm 
he put the fresh leaves upon a clean part, to whicr 
the worms immediately travelled for their naturr 
food, which r*^ -^ *•** ri-k^o an opportunity to clekr 

f a featner. 
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COCCOODS. At the time Ihe vrorms begin to spin, 
the Biabop f^ve tbein plenty or branches or trees, 
on wbicb (hej formed their coccoons; and when 
tbtj were too much crowded, hr made paper 
eonet, and put ooe in each. In which tbej dc- 
gan to apin. At toon as the worms had com- 
pleted Iheir coccooni. the^ were thrown into boil- 
ing water, 'nd stirred with a sticky on the ex- 
treinilf or the atii-k, the ends of the silk bi-came 
att:iched, from which the ends were collected, and 
neled off the coceoons. The silk is then spun and 
prepared in the usual maoDer. I have omitted to 
meiiiion, that Ihe mulberry leaves must be thoroui;h~ 
ly drj, before thej are given to the worms, other- 
wite tbej will die. When I sar drv, I mean free 



from 



of either r. 



Dbu Sia, JkmaJieUI, Coirn., Jan. 11, IStS. 

Tours requesting infonnation respecting the ma. 
anfacture of «ilb, has been received. 

My Httendiince on the superior court has prevent- 
ed an early reply. I have devoted yesterday and to- 
day to the subject, have consulted those who have 
bad the most experience, and are best acquainted 
with the business; by which I am enabled to give 
- f ou the following statement, which I think may be 
relied on as substantially correct 

One acre of full grown trees, set one and 
rods apart, will produce forty pounds of silk. 
labour may be eatiinated as frlluws: For the first 
(bre« weeks after the warms are hatched, 
woman acquainted with the business, or cbildren 
that would be equal to sueb person. For the next 



great many died before they had completed their 
alls. 

I believe the foregoing answers all your inquiries. 

If any thing else should be wanted, [ will cheer- 
fully give you all the information in my power. A'. 
to the quality of the silk, there is no doubt of its 
being equal, if not superior to an^ imported. 

If the gentlemen of the committee wish to see a 

mple, 1 will furnish one if required. 

It is thought here by those beat acquainted, that 

is the best business to which land can be appro- 
priated when the soil and climate are adapted to 
the trees, on account of the profit from the lanil, 
and on account of its furnishing a lucrative em- 
ployment to so many women and children, whoic 
labour could not be so productive in any other 
business. We hope Congress will afford us some 
encouragement 

Respectfully, your friend and obed't serv't, 
JOHN FiTCH. 



II!,.- in the manner of Spechlcy in the vinery, and 
r.ili. r kinds from Other places— names generally are 
H;.iiiinB— amongst Ihem are the Syrian, a Chasse- 
\ji-. :i Burgundy, a Conslanlia, a Madeira, the To- 
Lm)!. Isabella, 'Sweetwater, &c.; some of them are 
ul a year's growth, and others are not yet planted. 
The pruning and dressing of my vines was rather 
nPElicentlj performed for two years, and the pro- 
]icr soajiD of plants has been injured thereby, and 
cannot uow be corrected without culling them down 
nearly to the ground. The vine admits of no neg- 
leci^the richness of the fruit depends on Ihe care- 
I'ul cultivation of the vines, as the following expe- 
riments, made with Beaume's bydrooieterfor syrupi, 
will >how; 
Hydrometer in water deg. sp. gr. IJWO 



:e of Madeira grape in 1830 C,SO " 

■' in 1824 9.25 " 

Warrenton grape in 1833 9,25 ' 

■ 10, " 



1.044 

1.066 
1.066 
1.07:1 
1.040 



ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE VINE 

AND THE MAKING OP WINE, 

By Thomat Jtf CoB, Esq. of Laurent county, Geo. 

(From the Southern Recorder.) 

Several kinds ofthis valuable plant may be found 

in the neighbourhood of our farms, tvbere nature has ' 

placed each kind in its proper soil and chmate: if, 

these were cultivated for ten years, good wine might j 

be made from several of tbem. The blue bum ' 

grape, Ftlw Syhettrii, Lin. is 

on our high and low grounds: it makes an excelleii 



" Wild Muscadine grapes 
" Wild bunch grapes it, ■■ ■- i.oou 

The foregoing were the degrees of strength in the 
nprcBsed juice; when the juice is pressed and 
lixed, it will be somewhat lighter the specific gra- 
ities corresponding to the several degrees, is taken 
xim the Artist's Manuel, by Cutbusb. Reaume's is 
ot an accurate hydrometer, an instrument made of 
ras.s with weights, to shew the specific gravities of 
le juice would be preferable. 
Tiiat grape which yields the heaviut juice trill 
severd'vari^Ue""'"^^ "^u''T^* T^' ''"' ^^^ S'^.?^ tlat yield. 



with the nicest proportions of Ine principles, 
twelve or fourteen days, five hands, or what would jred wine resembling Claret The wild Muscadine, i"f,';''"*7..'" ' «^^ ?'"^!' ""' make 'he l>est wine, 
be equal to five, if performed by children. F,(i3 t^utpina.qflA is sometimes called the Bullush'"'";!^ .i' '1!'^,'"" '"^ '^*= most spmtuous. W bat 

In this period two men, wil6 other help, would grape; it has very weak juice, but will answer to '""'','"= 'f 1"^* pro|>ort.oni of the principles for a 
be employed to better advantage, than all women I mix with other kinds to communicate flavor. TTie ■ S".'"' .",""? ". ""''?"'"''; '^* ""•"* "*»■"•"' "^ ^^ 
or children. This period finishes with the worms. ; Fox grapes, FilU Luhnuca, of Lin. of which there , I"-""-'PK', '" ""' J"«>*. <»r ^'P« .^''P" '"' «??»". "»- 
For picking off the balls and reeling Ibe silk, itjare red and purple; Ihe juice is very austere anc 
will require about the same amount of labour for fmgrant, and will probabiv make good wine. Tli< 
length of time as the last mentioned pe-| Winterer Bermuda gra|>e, VitUSerotina, tf Lin 



riod, which may be all performed by 

children. The aforesaid labour and the board may 

be estimated at fSOi the spinning the silk, at ftSJ. 

Forty pounds of silk at the lowest cash price is 
BOW worth $300 — which makes the following re- 
sult 
40 lbs silt, at $5 per lb. (300 

Labour and board, .... J80 
Spinning, 34 — 114 



inhabits the banks 

coming of frost it ivill probably make i 

sembling Port. 

Porei'jn Vint*. 
The vines of foreign countries should be brought 
to us under their foreign names, and their uses des- 1 
cribed: they should be transplanted to climates and 
soils similar to those from whence thiy are brougbr: 
For, says L. de St. Pierre, a praetieal man, Ihe gootl- 

ness of the itine depends on the nature of Ihe plant,' The tartar is said to contribute to the spirit, and 
Ihe nature of the soil and iheclimste. i;iif n the vinous taste to the wine; it may be in too 

The principal part of the labour maybe perform- 1 In Georgia we have every kind of soil, and pro- '^tcil quantity as in sour grapes, and in too small 
cdby women and children; but where Ibe business bably every climate to suit the best wine grapes uf iju^ii^tity is In veiy sweet ones — it assists the ferment- 
'la carried on to any considerable extent, it is consi- ' foreign countries but Ihe proper kinds of grapes ing principle: 



giir. or the sweet principle, tartarous acid «r the 
sour vegetable muciUge, tannin or bitter, colouring 
and perhaps aroma, and others of less importance. 
The uses of the principles appear to be as foUoivs: 

The water is Ibe principle in which the others are 
formed and mixed in Ihe grape, and may he in ex- 
cels or deCcienl qu;.ntity for the others: 

The sugar yields the spirit, and is the most ma- 
terial In giving weight to Ihe juice, superior to the 
nci^'ht of water, if the sugar is In too small quan- 
liiy, the wine will be weak, and perhaps tart; if in 
loo Ibirge proportion to the others, the wine will be 



which makes the nelt proceeds of one acre, $86 | 



dered more profitable to eniplny some men for the I are wanting: our mountain sid^s may 
last period of Ihe worms. The above CHlculnCion of Burguiidy,Champalgn,andotbercauntrieshaving 
is made upon full grown trees. The prices at tlie'similar climates; and near to the Florida boundary 
lowest cash prices. On land adapted to mulberry < may suite the vines of Madeira — Champaign and 
trees they wdl continue to grow nearly forty yedr& | Madeira have the coldest and warmest climates for 

But in a few years, (say ten.) they will be hrse . the best wines. The vines of Madeira would not 
enaugh to be profitable. In two or three years they' suit in Champaign, nor those of Champaign in Ma- 
mre large enough to set from the seed; and the.dein — their climates and soils, as well as seasons, 
Ittvea may be picked every year after the year they j are materislly different hence we may infer, that a 
uv set (bad grape in one clim.^te, may be a good one In 

It iaconsidered here that warm loamland, or landlanother. All kinds should be tried. I have tried 



tdapted to wheat and apple trees, is the bei 
miHmty trees. 

Iltey wilt bear cultivation and manuring which 
will increase their growth as much as any tree or 
^Dt whatever. 

Where the trees are in warm, rich land, the 
letrea are much thicker and larger, and the quanti- 
^ mA qiiali^ much improved. 

The quantity of silk manufsctDred In this town 
lul year was about 9000 lbs., which was not consi 
' n avetage year on account of the eitreme 
Iher wbKh eommeiiced about the time Ihe 
WM* higinuiuy lo wind, on aceoant of wbicb 



filteen, or more varieties, and only five have been 
worth preserving; three for Ihe table and two from 
which 1 make wine; neither of them were con sider- 
bc good nine grapes— one is celled ihe War 
», from whence I have it, and the other is 
called the Madtira, from its colour, but I think it is 
not a Madeira grape. 

In 1816 and IT, I planted 92 Madeira and 38 
'^arrenton vines on a qu^irteraere of poor piny 
land, enriched with manures to about the fertility 
of 15 bushels of com an acre: recently, 1 have pro- 
cured other kinds, sent to me by a friend at Anna 
" who first instructed me to prone and dress 



The vegetable mucilage is Ihe leaven of fermen- 
tation, and maybe in excess, as in pulpy grapes, or 
in too small quantity, as in grapes yielding thin 
juice; if in excess, Ihe wine will be liable lo exces- 
fermeotalion and become acetous; and, if in 
mall quantity, the fermentalioa will he languid, 
and Ihe wine will he sweet oi tart according to the 
predominance of the sugar or tartar, because of the 
deficient fermentation. 

The tannin is a necessary principle for condiment, 
id to give durability to Ibe wine; it may be in ex- 
■BS. as in austere grapes, or in deficient quantity 
I in very sweet ones; but it generally resides in the 
ems of the grapes. 

The colouring principle resides, generally, in tho 
skins of the grape, but in some kinds it resides in the 
skins and juice, as in claret grapes; but in wliite 
upes it is absent. 

The aromatic principle is of doubtful existence, 
as Chemists are not agreed whether it is a dutinct 
principle, or is a result of the combination of the 
others under the fermenting process. 

When the ^pes are grown to full uze, and bft- 
fore they begin to change tiieir colour to ripencM, 
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the b«rries contain nothing but verjuico which is 
water, tartarouB acid and vegelahle mucilage, and 
the watrr is in two small quantity for the others; at 
thii stage of maturitj, we are informed bj JSlaccul- 
loch after Haquer, lb«t if. a portion of water is ad- 
ded to the bruiaed grapes, and subsequent to pres- 
sure, three pouoils of sugar per gallon oe added, hj 
due rermonlalion the wine will be un distinguishable 
in strength and flavour from the best while wines of 
France, whether sparkling or still, accord ins as the 
fertnentatioD maj nave heen conducted. When the 
gr»pe is futlj grown, and begins to change colour to 
ripeness, the saccharine begins to be secreted, and 
the colour to be funned; as tbe saccharum principle 
increases, the tartar and mucihge decreases, until 
the grape is ripe. If, when the arape is ripe, there 
is not a sufficiency of the saccharine principle to 
yidd the desired quantity of spirit to tbe wine, which 
may be known by the weight of the must (unferment- 
ed juice,) the legitimate practice is to add sugar 
until the tartar is saturated and the weight ' " 
cient; but if the tartar is super-saturated witl 
the wine although it is fermented to dryness, may be 
strong, hut will not be of good vinous flavour. 

Vines require many years of careful cultivation 
to bring them to a fulf state of vmous maturity, and 
their several principles to the nicest proportions that 
thejdsint, soil and climate an susceptible of. 

When we cultivate the Tokay vines until the juici 
of the grapes wilt raise the hydrometer of Beaume 
to the 10th or 1 1th degree, we may eipeci to make 
'wine of the strength and delicious llavour of Tokay. 

When we cultivate the Burgundy grapes, called 
3>K0ttM or Maetier, and the Piiuuau, until their 
juice will raise the hydrometer to the I3tb or 14th 
degree (the latter degree is so. gr. 1.106,) we may 
expect to make wine equal to the best Burgundy and 
Champaign. 

When we cultivate the grapes of Madeira, unbl 
tb^ juice will raise the hydrometer to tbe 17th 
degree (sp. gr. l.lSa,) we may eipect to make wine 
ai strong as the best Madeira, without the necessity 
of adulteratioK it with brandy. 

But, until the several grapes, before mentioned, 
shall jield must of those several degrees of strength, 
sugar will necessarily be added to the must to pro- 
duce the required strength or spirit, in the several 
wioes. It is only to poor wines that brandy is added 
to give strength and make them marketable: the 
Madeira, Port, Sherry and Sicily wines, with which 
the American markets is supplied, are all of this 
description, and are mellowed into a fit condition 
for dnnking by a long sea voyage, long residence in 
the cask, and exposure to several summers of gar- 
ralicheat when bottled, whereby the brandy ismel- 

Prtparaliom aeeettary hefort the yintage. 
' Baskets in sufficient number, 7 inches deep, and 
to hold a busfaeL 

Knives with hooked pomts, to cut the fooutalks 
jf the hunches. 

Tat* made of white oak staves and heading, four 
eet hi^ and about 36 inches diameter, - " '"'- 
yired two or three inches from tbe b"'*"'- ■ -ji 



■Jbr« pressing. A bunch of vine tw.^. «-. 

,.thm, held down hy a itone, to prevent th 

^Tin ^-■'^»' -hoaket *•■ •"■ skins and se'"'' 

"uL, ' "•"-■ ' „ from the var 

,_j- ,„ iCt the wine frc- 
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Tight, clean white oak casks of various sizes, to 
suit toe quantily of grapes to be collected at one 
time, with kegs, jugs and bottles to bold some of 
the wine to fill up Uie casks during tbe fennenlation. 
The casks necessary for a quarter acre of full bear- 
bg viae* skould be 10, 35 and 33 gallons, in suffi- 
cient number to hold 300 gallons; and for an acre 
of vine* lO's, 3&'s, 5D's, and 100 gallon casks, in 
sufficient Dumber to hold 800 gallons. 
A wine press, made {is a ciderpress; butstrawis 
it to be used; for a quaVter acre of vines, the box 
should be two feet ; ^uare within, and for an ac 
four feet square within, and 18 or 30 inches high, 
deep The press and vats should be under slight 
cover to keep off rain. 

A store room above ground with strong wooden 
frames bO inches high to hold the termenling casks, 
and for Ihe convenience of racking the wine from 
the lees into casks placed below on the ground 
floor. It is necessary to ferment the wine above 
i^rouod, for Ihe carbonic acid gas evolved during 
the fermentation, being heavier than the atmos- 
phere, subudes to the bottom, and would occupy 
the space from the floor to Ihr doors, or surface of 
tbe ground, if the fermentation were carried on in a 
cellar — the gas is destructive to animal lite. 
A deep cellar, or vault, dry with a moderate de- 
eu of liglit, accommodated with a strong wooden 
ime 30 mches bigb, to place ibe casks on after tbe 
jie is drawn from the lees, and for the i 
of drawing off from the tees as they subside during 
tbe insensible fermentation, wherever it may be 
cessa^. A cellar is tbe best place of dcposiie 

, being cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
the common atmosphere. Heat is greatly in- 
jurious to wine, as it urges the insensible fermenta- 
tion too quickly, and keeps it on die fret; cold is also 
injurious as it retards the progress of insensible fer- 
mentation; tbe temperature of the wine should be 
as nearly Ihe medium temperature of tbe climate as 
practicable, at which state the wine is the most 
agreeable to drink; lor if it is chilled, 
it is necessary to txpose it near the fire, to raise tbe 
temperature to that of the climate; if the wine is 
heated, as in summer, it is neceasary to cool it by 
such means as are eo^veoieat, to lower Its tempera- 
ture to that of Ihe cUmate, and make it agreeable to 

Dry brown sugar, in sufficient quantity to add 34 
ounce* to every gallon of juice, or rather ni 
necessary to raise Ihe hydrometer to thedegj 
quired. When we get grapes to yield juice strong 
enough, sugar will be unnecessary. 

Uuod French Brandy to rinse the caslcs, before 
tbe wine is poured into them to ferment, and to 
Ihe casks before racking the wine into them. 
r-Ln, -'<! si»— -rtliepurpose. 

To be continued.) 



[Mat 19, 1838. 

your wishes.* The disappointed hope may be the 
means of drawing you nearer to God; and you may 
yet apply to yourself those consolatory woidi — 
"Blessed is tbe barren that is undcfiled: she shall 
have fruit in tbe visitation of souls." ( fflsdoa* iii. 
13-) And again, what a sweet promise to the 
childless who please God, and keep the Sabbstb, 
and take hold of his covenant "Even unto then 
will ! give in mine house, and within my walls, a 
place and a name better than of sons and of daurii- 
lera: I will give them an everlasting naine, tut 
shall not be cut off. (baiah Ivi. a.) 

COHCLDSION. 

And now, good lad)', on the first of all subjects, 
allow me a moment's attention. When surrounded 
hy affluence and comforts — when happy in the pM- 
session of your husband's affections, and blessed 
with a smiling offspring; when heaJlh sparkles in 
j^ur eyes, and pleasure attends your footsteps, — 
then heiMTe lot Ihou forget Ihe Lord. "Bewar« 
and tremble, ye women that are at rase; be trou- 
bled, ye careleu ones: rise up, ye women that are 
at ease; hear my voice, ye careless daughters; giro 
ear unto my speech." {baiah xixii. U.S.) Now, gen- 
Oe lady, observe with great attention those very re- 
markaoie expressions of the prophet He says not, 
omen who live m tin; but, tnmbU, 
live at eme. He say* not. Be trov- 
Sled, ye utcA-sd ones; but. Be trounled, ye cardcM 
ones— ye careless daughters; ye who dreai, and 
dance, and laugh, and sing, and who never read of 
me, Dor think of m«, nor speak of me. Hear Ibis, 
and tremble, ye carelesa daughters, and know that 
"she that UeetK in pteantre it dead uhUe At ItvelA-'' 
(1 Tim. V. 6.) 

MY HUSBAND. 
When various nymphs, with beauty'* smile. 
Threw round their fascinating wile. 
Thy manly bosom to beguile. 

My Husband! 

Then, who, I 

Selected me Irom all the rest. 

And thought me wisest, fairest, best? 

My Husband. 

Resigning what's eall'd Kberty, 

A willing captive now to be. 

Who gave up all the world for me? 



<.Ji natlt 



The author bad a relation that was married aome 
years without having a child. Her feelings partook 
not only of grief, but of anguish: at length, a lovely 
boy wBi gianlBcl her —"Spare, God! ihe life of mg 



. ..„ modier's heart! 
1- ■ • .•....*.■ \in Another intimate friend of the author's was incon- 
. _, sotable for not having children. At length, the pror 

peot of her becoming a mother was certain, and hei 

Joy was extreme. Ttie mument of trial arrived: *'•' 
our day* and nights her sufferings and torture Ww. 
not to be allajeVl bj medical skill or human aid. i 
"'"' •• ie«-Ui,bcr cries ceasedi and, at Ihe same moment thai 
'"' will oflshe ^vn birth to lug children, she herself had beeomi 
.,. ' 'recfpilla furp-rt. "Gi«ine ckildrm," said Ihe imp'tienl an' 

■•-w,. M.y,as it «-cq"'.; Rachel, "or (1m i di.." (Ger wi ) H= 

uv'p ,jre for die priij" was heard; and in r '"r '" '^ o K k-~ »» 

,Vs wish; but seek me, iJl-ji^^i»g motber «pire. 

- u ^ _ ■. 1 ,1 AT.i>iJLer impassioned u.^.u,.,,_ ,i.- jvui u->irtB- 

bnng il to pass. ^^^^ ^j. ^^^ ^^^^ .^^^^^^ ^j,^ ^^ ^ ^. [ ,„„^ ,,^ 

even lllen could [j.jij lUs impossible; lumnatresign liim." A per*.« 

^■^, ,^. to your I«aycr, prewni, struck with her words, noted Ibesn down in . 

he motiw of hi* denial , djQy j^^-n^yi whieb he "--^t The boy reooveied; *^ 

„^ "— ~ " •-• hemise- ihatdi- — -"■" ' — it »»- fi--~-^«"w« -ir -» 
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Who plougi^y peffbaptf the fotmiiig main. 
Or boldly joint the warrior^s tmo. 
For me bisooit Rortune's smile to gain? 

My Husband. 

Who plants his gproves and woodlands o>r. 
Or tills the fields^ or ploughs the moor^ 
To fill my purse with golden store? 

^^ My Husband. 

Who, led by Wisdom's steady star. 
Displays his talent near and far. 
At church, the senate, or the bar? 

My Husband. 

And who, superior to pretence. 
With brilliant wit and eloquence, 
Delicrhts me with his manly sense? 

* My Husband, 

Who clasps me to his faithful breast. 
And vows, that of such love possessed. 
No mortal man was e*er so blessM? 

My Husband 

Then let me use my utmost art. 
Domestic comfort to impart. 
And never pain thy constant heart. 

My Husband! 

O yes! with woman's softest powers, 
lil pluck the fairest, sweetest flowers. 
To strew with love thy passing hours. 

My Husband! 

And crownM with peace and harmony. 
Thy life so very sweet shall be, 
Thou'It bless the day thou weddedst me. 

My Husband! 

8FOB.TnrO OIiZO. 



Time of fvnnmg. 


1st Heat 


3 m. 55 sec. 


2d. Heat 


4 m. 


$d. Heat 


4 m. SO sec. 


Fairfax, 


1 Bolted. 


Lady Hal, 


2 3 3 


Oscar, 


1 1 





CANTON RAC£S. 



First Day. — One of the most beautiful races we 
have ever witnessed took place on Monday, on Can- 
ton Course. The spirited manner in which each 
heat, nay every round, was contested, kept up a high 
degree of excitement among the people. Fwe horses 
appeared panting with what among men would be 
cafied ambition to compete for the purse. 

Brainwcrrn, Fairfax, Rkoderiek Dku, Louisa Sitn$ 
and the FortMi Maid, started eagerly about half past 
13 o^clock. Fairfax and Louiia 8im», (the grey 
filly) ran side by side for the greater part of the 
first heat, whilst the rest, near the leaatng horse, 
aeemed to be moving in harness, so close was the 
competition: Fotr/asB^came out ahead. In the se- 
concl heat, when all expectation was raised by Fair- 
fax, the grey filly Louisa Sims shot ahead of the 
other and gained the heat. — The third heat was 
closely contested between Louisa Sims, Brainworm, 
Bhoderiek Dhu, and Forest Maid; the grey filly 
Lomsa Stmt came in victorious. 

Time of naming. 

1st heat in 5 minutes 53 seconds. 
3d heat in 6 do. 3 do. 
8d heat in 6 do. 7 do. 

Second Day. — ^The racing over the Canton 
Comneoa Tuesday, fully Justified the anticipations 
which were entertained of fine sport The runnin«c 
Mid contest amongst the horses, were only equalled 
by the races of the da^ before. Fairfax, Lady Hal . 
aad Oscar, started lor the first heat The purse 
was vron by Mr. Potter*a horse Oscar, beating Lady 
UU is the toMiMl and tlfiid heats, by about a length. 



Halifax Racks, North Cakolina. 

First day sweepstake, 1 mile, was won by Mr 
West's filly, Claybank. 

Second day proprietor's purse, Mark-Time won. 

Third day Jockey Club, 4 miles, was won by 
Flirtilla. 

Fourth day Handicap, by Marie-Time. 

LirRENCEVILLE, VULGimA. I 

First day sweepstake, 1 mile, was won by Mr* 
Harrison's Epicus. 

Second day proprietor's purse, by Mr. Johnston's 
Betsey Richards. 

Third day Mr. Johnston's Shakespeare won the 
Jockey Club. 

Bellefielp. 

First day sweepstake, 1 mile, by Mr. Johnston's 
Pirate. 

Second day Jockey Club, was won by Mr. John- 
ston's Shakespeare. 

Third day proprietor's purse, by Mr. Johnston's 
Betsey Richards. 

Fkteesbueg, Virginu. 

First day sweepstake, 1 mile, was won by Mr 
West's filly. Miss HaUfax. 

Second day by Mr. Johnston's Betsy Richards. 
Th'vd day Jockey Club by Mr. Field's Gohanna. 
Fourth day, Mr. Winn's Ariel 

RiCHMOHD, ViaGimA. 

First day sweepstake, by Mr. Field's filly. 
Second day Mr. Elliott's filly Janettc, proprietors 
purse. 
Third day by Ariel. • 

Fourth day by Mark-Time. 

Races yet to come — Nottoway, Fredericksburg, 
Hanover, Gosport, Norfolk, and New York. 



SOUTHERN NATIONAL ROAD. 
Aereeably to a resolution of Congress, aji esti- 
mate of the probable cost of the constnicUon ol 
the proposed National Road from Washingtonto 
New Orleans, has been laid before that body. The 
following is a view of the aggregate estimates oi 
the three routes surveyed: 

XSTHIATE OF THE EASTEBIC ROAD. 

WiiUs. pemtUe.Ab. 
Roads 866 6-8 |2,400 (1) »2,065,000 J 

no 287 6-8 6,508(2) 1,308,838 6-8,864,788 6 

B?5*ges 6 11 246,400 UJ I^IO^OO 1,670,800 

CauMways 84J 13,000 (4) 446,260 

Do. 1 1-8 16,768 (6) 17,227 7—662,977 7 



Probable distance, 1136 miles, 



|6,398,616 2 



Probable cost per mile, f4,762. 

ESTIMATE OF THE MIDDLE ROAD. 

nlites. per mile. JVb. 

3-8 i 2,240 (6) A706,440 
. ta * 4 864 >7 3T6I9:263 1-4,8*6,7^ 7 
6 7-8 211,200(8) 1,240,800 1,240,800 
c'ailSways S6i 10,866 (9) 396,572 6 
Do. 2 6-8 13,229 (10) 34,726 1— 431,298 6 



Roads 
Do. 

Bridg:es 



316 

746 



Probable distance, 1106 miles, . 



|6,997,802 S 



Probable cost per mile, |6,423. 

ESTIMATE OF THE WESTERN ROAD. 

miles, permiU.M. 
Road 328i $1,900 (11) ♦623,675 

Do. 778^ 4,800 (12) 8,270,760—3,894,436 

Bridges H 116,000(13) 672,000 672,000 

Causeways 28i 9,700(14) 276,621 

Do. U 11,676 05) H,696 291,216 



Probable distance, 1140 miles. 



♦4,767,641 



Probable cost per mile, f4,173. 



NEWYORK TROTTING CLUB. 
The above Club was got up last year with a view 



STEAMBOAT PIONEER. 
We learn from the Gazette, "that the Captain of 
this boat has just returned, after a most successful 
voyage on the west branch of the Susquehanna. The 
boat ascended as high as Big island, which is about 
sixty-five miles above Northumberland, and oiiiy 
Jiflem miks from where the ritfer passes throughihe 
AUee^iany ridfte. The boat was accompanied during 



of improving the speed of road horses, which they ber vovage by a committee of five of the most dis- 
consider the most useful of their species, and it met.tinguislied men of the country, who are preparing 
with great encourai^ement from the admirers of that a report, which we expect to receive in a day or two, 
noble and most useful of animals; the following are and which, together with a detailed account from 
offered by the Club, as an inducement to persons the Captain, it will give us pleasure to lay before 
owning good horses to train and enter them for the lour readers. We understand that the system pur- 
prizes, and by these means many horses whose | sued in navigating this boat, is the one which the 
8peed is now in obscurity will be brought into notice, proprietor has steadily adhered to, of never attempt- 
and consequently their value enhanced. The Club's jn^r the rapids or falls by the mere force of steam, 
course is near the Jamaica turnpike road, about a believing it better to use other means of ascending 
mile below the Union Course, L. I. | particular places, than to incur risk to the whole en- 

The 1st day's purse this spring of §200 will be terprize by endeavouring to surmount them by the 



trotted for on the 16th inst. at 2 o'clock, P. M. under 
the saddle 2 miles and repeat. 

2d day the. 17th, a purse of $200 to be trotted for ' 
in harness 2 miles ana repeat. 

3d day the I8th, a sweepstake of $200, under the 
saddle 3 miles and repeat; open for trotters, pacers, 
and rackers. 

A piece of plate is to form half of each purse. 

The weight to be carried is 150 lbs. for saddle 
horses, and a feather for harness. 

Hurses lo be entered the day previous at John P. 
Sneiliker's, at 4 o'clock, P. M. 

[W'iiy are not clul>s like the above formed in this 
vicinitv ? It would afford an excellent test for the 



power of the engine alone,** 



[Bolt. Pat. 



'S'XIS S'i.2^SCSS2g< 



Baltimore. Friday, Mat 19, 1826. 



Maryland Agricultural Society. 



^AU Editors of papers will oblige the Maryland 
Jgrieultural Soeietyj and promote the cause rf the 
plough, by giving place to the following items, 
T^e next Cattle Show and Exhibition of Domes- 

,.x,....w * .* ^w—^ -«>,.« ». ^^,...^..- •^— -^ tic Manufactures, will be held at the Maryland Ta- 

speed and value of harness horses, as the turf does jvern, as heretofore, on Thursday and Friday, 
for the race horse; who will set it agoing?] first and second days of »Tune next. 
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All persons who wish to witnesi the exhibition, 
and to have the piivile^e of the grounds, and lo 
promote the objects or the society, may be furnish- 
ed with a ticliet of admission, at the Gate, for 91 

AU persons, whether members of the Society, or 
not, who possess fine animals of any bind, are re- 
quested to eihibit them in the Society's pens, even 
though the<' may not choose to contend for the pre- 
miums. Fine animals may be placed in the pens, 
and after the exhibition, at 3 o'clock, i. h. on each 
day, may be exposed to publick sale, without ex- 
pense lo the owner. 

To contend for a premium of any kind, it will he 
necessary that the party should give notice to J. S. 
Skinner, of the city of Baltimore, at some time be- 
fore S o'clock, on the first day of June. 3l« sooner 
notice U ^vtn the bttler! 

All articles of Household Manufacture must he 
exhibited on the firtl day of tlie show. 

A place will lie provided for the exhibition of 
Machine); and Implements of Husbandry. 

Butler and Fenncnied Liquors wilk be delivered 
to the Trustees early on the Jir$t day, under 
vate mark or teal, and the names of the successful 
candidates only will be disclosed. 

The owners of Klork are requested to furnish 
placards to be fixed on the pens, t;iving, as far as 
praclicahle, the pedigree of their animals, and any 
other information in their possession 

The Trustees will be on the ground at 8 o'clock, 
A. U. on each day. On the Jirtl day they will see 
I hat the stock are all in IheJr proper pens, and other 
objects offered fur premium properly arranged. 

At 9 o'clock thev will meet at their Hall, and the 
Society be assembled; when the Judges will be 
nounced by the President, who will deliver to 
chairman of each Committee a paper of insti 
tinns,alist of his Committee, their badges, an 
list of the objects to which their attention wil 
called. 

The Judges will then proceed to the discharge of 
their several duties. 

At 3 o'clock, r. H. the Public Sale will. commence. 

Un the *ceond day, at 9 o'clock, 1. u. the Plough- 
ing Match will commence. 

From 9 to 11, the polls will be open for the 
rtection of ofRcers for the ensuing year. The bal- 
lots to be counted after dinner. 

At 13 o'clock the Trustees will meet lo receive 
ibe RepoKs of the Judges. 

At 1 o'clock lliu Society will assemble. The 
Chairmen of the several Committees will be calli^d 
on in the order of publication, to read tlieir iie- 
porti, and the premiums will be distributed by the 
President. 

At 3 o'clock the sale will be resumed. 

Fo^uleer Premium. — To the oivner of the Ram, 
which, bein^ shorn upon the ground, shall yield the 
-^ealest weight of picklock wool, the condition of 
ne fleece as to cleanliness being taken into consi- 
icration, will be awarded a silver cup. valued at 
■to — By Jott Stjhater It- Mh. mmufer from BratU. 

"'Tsons wishing to li;ivf a liiiidhill ol the fvi. ■ ■ 

-u,will call at Hie ollice of tliu American If 
■^e Trustees eariu'slly hone that ('— — ■' ,. 
J in making the Marijh-'d CaUle -^^ ..v '^ 
ixcellent """rket for o' lim'' " 

(>leme' 



A full bred Devon Bull, nine months old. 

A full bred Devon Bull, ten weeks old. 

A half bred Devon Heifer. 3i years old, with a 
i Devon Bull Calf by Garrick, 6 months old. 

A half bred Bull Calf by Garrick, out of the Dun 
prize Cow, 8 days old and uncommonly fine. 

An imported Heifer, by Mr. Champion's cele- 
bmled Short Horn Bull jhd de Camp; she b;is been 
lately hulled by CoL Powel'e imported BulUMalcolm. 



ARTICLES. 



ttF, Baltimore Prime, 
ACUN.and Hams, . . 
EES-VVAX,Ani. jcUow 

COFFEE, Ja.a 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON. Loui9ion8,&c. 
Georgi 



e of 1 



^Any gentleman, who 
curing the murrain in cattle, 
and many subscribers. 



rill give a recipe for 
will oblige the Editor 



BLOOOED COLT FuR SALK 
Will be offered for sale, on the istof June, a 
Cattle Sbuiv, a blooded Colt aired by Tuckaboe. I 
allowed by the best judges to be a very aupsrb an 
Is a light chestnut sorrel, upwards of Ibi hands higb, 
and A ill bo three years old in July next. 
Mas I'll IB^^' 



COTTON VAI 
Ao adva 



CANDLES, Mould, 

Dipt 

CHF.E!)E 

FEATHERS. Live, 
FISH, Herrings.Sus 

Shad. Irimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rougb, 
FLOUR, SuperGi 



BLOODED HORSES FOR SALE. 

YouHo (iRjtccHDi, three years old in June nei 
brigbl bay, upwards of la) hands bighi black mane and 
tail. Tbe fallowiug extract of a letter, from one of the 
first judges of horses, will furnish those disposed to 
buy with correct mformation as to tbe appearance aud 
blood of this colL 

"1 think him a very fine young horse. He is a horse 
of the purest blood; the pedigree of his sire, Gracchus, - 

:. — 1. . ., [jy Qjj Diomed, his daui by 1 

D of vijur colt hv Ihe imnort . ' 



Fine,'. .■...,■...' 
Susquehanna, auperG. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER, Balli. . 

GRAIN. Indian Corn, . 
Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler, 



Red, 



Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Red . . 
Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 

mothy Seed, .... 



web buowD. He was by Old Diomed, his daui by j Outs, 
Chanticleer, {lc. The dam of yuur colt by the import'' Beans White. . . . 
eil hone Magic, which was by Volunteer, ^tbe sire of HEMP, Russia, clean, 
spread Eagle;) bis dam Marculla by Mambrino, (tbe Ho. Country . . . 

sire of Messenger^) bis graodau Medea, which was by If OPS 

Sweet Briar; bis great grandam Angelica by Snap, Re-- HOGS' LARD,. . . . 

gulus, Barllet'a Childera; tbe grandam of jour coll by Ll^ACl.Pis 

FoV' fee. Bar. . . . 

Also, tbe Dau of tbe above colt, ten years oldj a LEATHER, Soal, best. 
bright bay and large — and ber horse Colt, two weeks MOLASSES. suj:ar-house 
old, by Cornwallis; Oornwallis by Florizel; his dam out Havana, lit qual. - . 

of Dr. Edeleifi celebrated ninDJng marc Florelta. . N.^U.S, Gn^nd 

For a reference to the owner, apply to tbe Editor. NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Ma^ 11, m%. Pitch, 

Turpentine. Soft, . . 

OIL. Whale, common, . 

SpcrmacBli, winter . 

rORk, Baltimore Moss, 

A considorable variety of valuable Plahts, and in •*<>■ Prime, . . . 

high order, are for sale at the Green-house ot the sub. PLASTER, cargo price, 

scriber, on Jamaica Plains, in Hoxbury, by applying lo ground. . , 

the dardener. Also, Roots and Flowering SiiauBS and "'fRj ft^^K 

ind a few thousand of Uie Newcastle Cockspur ^OAP, Baltimore White, 



Thorn, which is the only sort 

yel been attacked by the borer, and a 

The proprietor is al^o bringing furnard a Nui^ery ol 

Fruil Trees, every Tree of which is from seed and not 

suckers, and will be so warranted; some bundreds, ol 

superior sorts of Apple Trees, are now large enough fur 

removal, oilier sorts will not bo lit fur a year or Itfo. 

A few large white Dutch Currants, and English Uoose- 

Hoifturj, .flpriiU, 1336. JOIIN PRINCE. 

CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Observations on the means of preventing and rolicv. 
ing tbe Accidents and Diseases lo wliicb Farmers ai 



id yellow, 
'^i vVHiSKF.Y, Ist proof, ■ 
, oi Pr.ACHBRANDY.Ithpr 
no, APPLE BKANDY. Ist pt 

of SUOABS.lInvana White, 



>-*«1 (■ 



n Ihe preparatioi 
— Mexican Onion Seed— 
Congreas, from the Comi 
Culture and Manufacture 
of the Giape Vine and tbi 
M'Call, Esi|. Laurens ci 



n Seed a 
lean Wheat — Report l^ 
3 on Agriculture, on llii 
Ik—Essayon the Cnltiin 
ing of Wine, by Thomai 
—Whisper lo a New 



Loaf. . . . 
SPICKS, ClovL 

Giiigc- '™i".. 

Pippe. 
SALT. St. D„.,. 

l.ivcr[io«l Blow 
SHOT. Uall. all s 
IVINES. M-'-ira 

Liib... 



IVOnL. Merino, fu- 



"•lu",™'.".: 



.ly-marricd Pair, concluded — Races — Canton, lialilex. 

Laurenceville, Va. Bellelield,PetersburgandltichinonJ, 

•erVa.— NewYork ProttingClub— Estimate for Ihe Soutb- 

■■■ ern Natlor»i Koad — Steam Boat Pioneer — ''■ ■■ '•■■■•' 



' itcd every Friday, at $5 per aiinuitt.ror JOUK t 
-KINNER, Editor, by Johh !)■ Tot, eorur •£ S. 
'aul and Market itrocta, where avei^ dcMrtpiioa <^ 



No. 10. — Yoh. 8. 
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and to have a fine uniform fleece^ and a g^d form. 
The form and size of the animal is important; but 
to hare a sheep with a muffled face and head, and 
the legs covered with wool, is ol no importance — 
for the manufacturer does not wish for the wool 



[In the last volume of the American Parmer, no- *?' *c u j i u * *k * u- u 

tice was Kiven that we had sent to manufacturers that grows upon the head or legs; but that which 
in the EaStom states, for their opinion of their rela- prows on the body is the ^most desirable: hence it 
tive fineness and value, some samples of fine wool w that the ammal with a clean velvet f^c and legs, 
from the flock of Mr. John McDowell, Jr. near Steu- * long and large body, with short and ^e wool on 
benviUe, Ohio, together with some from the backs the flanks, is the most valuable; and when obtain- 
of asmanyof theWgh priced Saxonysheep which «^,can never fail of commanding a price. Out 
were sold at Bri »»»♦«« nkth^ \A*h.lufir. ifi^s. with, of the many sheep that I have raised, I have only 

out giving any 
the domestic sam 

rividfroml^t of M^'wraVDi^cId^^^ which you have enclosed, (Nos. 22 and 121,; which 

pies were lettered D. E, F, and those from the im- \ '^alue highly lor their fineness and uniformity. 
ported Saxony sheep were numbered I. 2. 3. One And here I would remark, and refer to the samples, 
bf the letters received in answer to our inquiries, is ^^^ no buck of the same qiAlity and over one year 
subjoined; and when it is seen to be from Mr. James old, will ever give so fine a fleece as a ewe of equal 
Shepherd, the proprietor of the celebrated manu- 'l^^i^ty from one to six years old, unless the ewe be 
factory at Northampton, it will inspire the confi- without lamb and fat; for all sheep give coarser 
dence which is due to his known judgment and ex- fleeces in nroportion to their condiUon; and I csU- 
perience, and will be found, moreover, to contain mate the fleece of a ewe m good order, weighing 
tome valuable and verv striking practical sugges- Jhree poundsyL|s much value as that of one in 
tionsastothe connection betiveen the weight und *»'?»» order, fi^«|g four pounds AH sheep re- 
thc vahie of a fleece, and on both as connected qoi^^ to be ke|9^|K>od order, and a flock of ewes 
with the condition of the sheep. The experience tro™ three years and upwards will then yield, upon 
of Mr. Shepherd will remind the reader of the re- an average, three pounds each of clean washed 
mark of Dr. Parry, that "a sheep which is fat, has wool; and wethers of the same age and condition 
usually comparatively coarse wool; and o/ie which j wiU shear four pounds each; and any advance m 
b lean, either from want of food or disease, has theiwei{ht beyond thai, (m my opinion,) tends to di- 



DUeated Shup June finer fleeces than healthy ones, 

"A sheep which is fat, has usually comparatively 
coarse wool; and one which is lean, either from want 
of food or disease, has the finest wool; and the very 
same sheep may, at difi*erent times, according to 
these circumstances, have fleeces of all the inter- 
mediate qualities from extreme fineness to compara- 
tive coarseness." 

This surely is a subject worthy of serious investi- 
gation, inasmuch as fine wool is becoming every day 
more valuable to the farmer, and must be produced 
in its greatest perfection, to enable the American 
manufacturer to equal or excel the foreign — such 
inquiries arc highly interesting to the curious and 
philosophic, and may be not a little important in de- 
termining the adoption of th^t medium mode, in 
pains taking, most rationally calculated to advance 

«.^^ ^..^ .-..^^- . ^ the interest or the wool grower. If it could be prov- 

havrflew^'of^lMhe" mtermed^ that I value the fleeces of three pounds as much as ed to be a fact, that poor sh^ep produce finer wool 



attention. It may be by some, thought presumotti 
ous in us to doubt the correctness of tneories^d 
vanced by distinguished and successful English 
breeders, but when we recollect that none of us are 
exempt from error, prejudices, and local attach- 
ments, &c. it is but reasonable we should expect 
some benefit to result from an attempt to investigate 
wha\ we do not understand. Under such impres- 
sions, I would respectfully invite the attention of 
some of our eastern breeders and manufacturers, 
whose experience would enable them to throw some 
light on the following opinion of Doctor Parry's, to 
be found in the American Farmer of January 20th, 
page 1st 



finest wool; and the very same sheep may, at dif-!«^>nsh the value of the wool in about the same pro- 
ferent times, acconlin- to these circumstances, !Por»>on as the weight is increased. Hence it is. 



extreme fineness to comparative coarseness."] 
J. S. SsiKNCR, Esq., J^orthampton, Jan. 4, 1826. 



the 3ne from a fat ewe weighing four pounds, and 
evei mure; and from tlie above remarks, 1 wish to 
be juderstood, that any attempts to increase the 



Sir.— Your letter of the SOlh of last month, I.VaUe of the shearing of a flock by over-feeding, 
have received, covering six samples of fine wooljiniuit fail in the estimation of all manufacturers that 
requesting me to determine their relative vahie. ! uncerstand their business. The keeping of sheep 
For me to do that correctlv. It would be necessary : fat not only increases the size and length of the 
for me to consider each lock as from a pile of assort -j staple of wool, but it increases the oil and yolk of 
cd wool; for to estimate the value of wool in the 'the animal, which greatly increases the weiirht of 



Heece, it is necessary, if thero be a number of fleec- 
es, to examine them one by one, and estimate upon 
an average; but if it be a single fleece, tiien three 
samples taken from the fleece would answer — one 
from the shoulder, one from the side, and one from 
the flank In the samples of the wool sent, there 
is twenty-five per cent difierence in cleanlicess, in 
favour of letters D, £, and F, the value of which 



the wool, oil, &c. without adding to its value. 
Yours, with respect, JAM£S SHEPHERD. 



SHEEP. 
White Posty Frederick county^ Va. Feb, 18, 1826. 
Mr. Skinner, 
Dear Sir, — I have been induced by the gratifying 



than well fed ones (diseased ones must be consider- 
ed entirely out of the question) in addition to the 
higher price, it might be urged that a greater num- 
ber can be kept on the acre of ^rass land, and on a 
scale of more economy throughout their manage- 
ment, with the greater product of fine wool. I for 
one, shall be unwilling to admit this theory until bet- 
ter informed ojI the subject. 

It is an important inquiry what fine wool is, what 
properties constitute such wool as is most in demand 
for the fabrication of broad cloth of the first qua- 
lity — is it such a fibre as would be pronounced by 
the naked eye, or with the aid of a glass to have the 
least circumference without reference to other cir- 
ctunstances; or is it that which, although having a 
greater apparent coarseness, unites in a greater de- 
gree, tenacity, strength, pliability, &c. such proper- 



_ J I k 11 1 i" ' -- eliciting oj »»» — is noiinenoreiuDcrous and requiring! 

cents; F, 70 cents. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 1 shall also further information, than an expectation of throwing j and uniform degree of animal grease to promote its 
^.«:»..»o :« fi.^ a-«.^ «r,o«.,^^ oftn,. nr^oWnor oii^or. ^^^.j^ ijgjjj ^^ it—vcry plcasiog it is to perceive that extension and growth? We are young it is true in 

we are now In a fair way, (since our distinguishe«l j the philosophy of wool, and it is presumable thero 
champion in the cattle line, has extended his skill are still many facts hidden, and entirely unknown to 



estimate in the same manner, after making allow 
ance for its unusual length of staple, vhich I pre- 
sume is owine to its being over a twelve-months* 



growth, which, if otherwise, would ht against its! and liberality, zeal and science, towards sheep also*^ us, which appear incredible on their first develope- 



value. 




from imported Saxon sheep; but they are by no 'give a general attention to our farm stock, it is per- 
means the first rate samples, as I will show you by 1 haps particularly so, in relation to cattle and sheep, 
samples enclosed, from my own full blood Saxon uniting as they do, a greater number of valuable 
sheep. I have also enclosed samples from half and 
three-quarter blood Saxon sheep, and full blood 



Spanisb, upon which the Saxons have been crossed. 
It ought to be remembered that the raising of su 



quahties, consequently, requiring a greater degree 
of skill to bring them to perfection, it is notorious 
that the subject of sheep and wool is better under 



healthy 
and well fed ones. We know that British sheep are 
remarkable for size and fat, fine form, &c. — but not 
for their fineness of wool, and if Spanish merinoes 
have been improved in this particular, is it not pre- 
sumable they could not have been of the best kind, 
of which we know there are considerable varieties — 



stood in the island of Great Britain, than in any and of the most select Britii^h breeds — further is it 



IB not unlike that of raising a superior stud for the 
hnpfovement of that most valuable animal the 
horWj as the number of either of the animals 



perior bucks, for inmroving our breed of fine sheep, other portion of the globe, and perhaps there is but ' not natural to suppose that the British sheep impart- 
» „«i:u^ *k.* ^1- -.:.:«« : a r^. *u. .:^. .^ .. . • ^j ^^ ^j^^ Spanish, size, constitution and fat, which 

could not have the effect of ameliorating the wool 
according to Dr. Parry's own theory. 1 have not 
the Doctor's writings to resort to, perhaps there 
might be found in them a satisfactory explanation — 
my object is not criticism, but to invite discussion 
from the informed and experienced on a subject of 



little room left there for improvement We have 

reason to anticipate in our own country, where the 

, soil and cUmate is at least as congenial to the attain- 

tfiat are valuable for improvini; their breeds, {ment of size, and more so to tlitir health and fine 

To obtain the most perfect sheep, is in the first ness of wool, greater results with the same care and 



phco to hkwt its wool of the finest kind and short 
fti^de; mxt to that is the uniformity of its fleece, 

jNo. to. —VOL, 8. 



* Alluding to Col. Powel.— £d. Am. Farm. 
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|iich growing importance to the country, and which 
nas not until lately taken its rank on the valuable 
pares of the Farmer. 

Since writing the above> the letter of Sir John S. 
Sebright, on the art of improving the breed of do- 
mestic animals has come to hand, and I beg, must 
be an apology for some further remarks; while in the 
act of expressing the most gratifying admiration at 
its ability, modesty, and great resource^ for future 
investigation into the nature of the subject, I am 
constrained to acknowledge my own ignorance, and 
the profound darkness which surround those in this 
quarter, who are so deeply interested in perfecting 
'a knowledge of their business — may we not only 
admire but endeavour to imitate such examples — 
were it possible for an obscure farmer to recommend 
or add in the least degree to the merit of this paper 
I should pronounce it better worth the frequent pe- 
rusal and attention of breeders of stock, than any I 
have met with. Having been a zealous and atten- 
tive breeder for more than twenty years I now find 
myself quite in the back ground, and must begin 
anew to remodel, and retrace mv progress in the art, 
which I had imagined was in relation to sheep espe- 
cially, brought to a considerable degree of perfec- 
tion, and which some might pronounce really so, 
when brought into comparison with such as have no 
degree of skill or care taken with them. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Sir John, is made with a 
view, of offering a concise statement of my own 
experience so nearly connected with it, and which I 
could wish would have the effect of producing the 
most extensive inquiry. "Although I believe the 
occasional intermixture of different families to be 
necessary 1 do not, by any means, approve of mix- 
ing two distinct breeds with the view of uniting the 
valuable properties of both: this experiment has 
been frequently tried by others, as well as by my- 
self, but has I believe never succeeded. The first 
cross frequently produces a tolerable animal, but it 
is a breea that cannot be continued." The objec- 
tion to a cross is necessarily confined to improved 
and distinct breeds, and therefore does not bear on 
the improving and necessary practice of crossing 
any European breed on our undefined races of sheep. 
We therefore can be in no danger of going wrong, 
until we get nearer right; need have no scruples of 
injuring our flocks by improved crosses — the only 
question is, with what particular views are we breed- 
ing — for the large mutton sheep — the very fine 
wooled — heaviest fleeced long wooled — or that kind 
of sheep which may be formed out of a great varie- 
ty of crosses, to suit the purposes of the raiser in a 
domestic way — that is to say, the largest frame, 
with the greatest quantity of fat, and the greatest 
weight of wool of a good quality. I have hereto- 
fore observed th<it the first cross of the merino or 
the long wool produced the most thrifty stock, and 
heaviest fleece, a fact which I was unable to account 
for, but which is now corroborated by the experience 
jf a competent breeder. 1 have been labouring for 

he last 20 years with the expectation of uniting in 
»ne breed, the properties which experience a' ^ 
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or 5 pounds, and I had not a bit of mutton fit to 
eat — the first crosses were very fine sheep, usuallv 
brought 4 and 5 dollars when under two years old. 
I now found it expedient to breed back again, (if 
the expression may be used) a scheme I know much 
deprecated in England, but it was that, or yet an 
entirely new breed. From some of my long wooled 
stock in the neighbourhood, I obtained a ram of 
large size, and have been ever since breeding from 
hb selected descendants — the cross of the long wool 
on the merino, is by no means as thrifty as the re- 
verse — the lon^ wooled ewe always ^ve most vigor 
to her lamb, I mferred from that circumstance she 
was the best milker — but I have again raised them 
to an average of eight pounds in the dirt, wool 
worth from 35 to 40 cents per lb. which is their 
most valuable quality united with a great propensi- 
tv to fat, which has become so exceeding as to in- 
ouce me to breed spring and fall, in order to get a 
sufficient number of lambs to keep up the flock — 
this predominant quality has been produced by not 
selecting the rams which I breed from, until they 
have yielded me a fleece, so that their form and 
qualities are pretty well developed. 1 save half a 
aozen for the sake of a choice o^MJjpnally, and ex- 
clude the most indifferent ew^^Hvertbeless the 
attempt to unite all the valuaoH^lalities of sheep 
in an individual flock, has succeeded no farther than 
in obtaining a considerable abundance of good 
wool (not fine) and a great preponderance to fat — 
tlie flesh though jgood, does not bear a sufficient pro- 
portion to the fat, as to rank them mutton skeep, 
though weighing from 70 to 80, the ewes — they 
have not uniformity either in form or fleece. I tiink 
it probable that a competent judge might so divide 
them, as to form from them several distinct bieeds 
— although here about they would be pronounced 
to be just the thing. I shall confine my efforfe to 
the best of my judgment, to a division of theminto 
a fine wooled and mutton flock — th< finest wool that 
can be raised when the fleece shall not come uider 
8 lbs. — the mutton combining with it as well as pos-t 
sible, the largest quantity of good wool. A few j 
days since 1 lost a ewe in lambing from 18 to 20 
months old, not near grown — the weight of her 
carcase was 58 lbs. with her head on, and clear of 
all her fat, which weighed in the rough 28i lbs. 
weight of skin and wool 12 H lbs. — 12 lbs. of neat 
tallow from the carcase, when very imperfectly 
boiled up; so her bone and flesh was but httle more 
than half her weight — her bone v\as small, legs 
short, and she was squaw built — query, of what 
breed might she be classed? 

My experience then tells me it is impossible to 
succeed in getting the largest portion of good mut- 
ton from the heaviest wooled sheep, whether fine or 
coarse. It would appear that nature in her effort to 
supply the surface with a burthen of wool, long and 
coarse, or short and very fine, receives a check 
which retards the progress of the frame to any 
great size, such as might be attained by encourag- 
ing larger bone, wool of moderate length and fine- 
ness, not thick on the skin. I have but little doubt 
that sheep having fleeces of such quulity as will 
admit the freest circulation of air to tne r skin, con- 
sequently the most ready perspiration and evapora- 
tion of that gross matter we know to exude from 
them (and which is so necessary to the perfection 
of fine wool) must be the most abundant, sweet and 
hpoUh.r meat. But it is all important to those who 
*' 'reed ^»'" Anally for fine wool, to mingle in 

"anner, the most essential quali- 
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and are productive of wool in a reversed order 
Would it not be a valuable essaj for some compel 
tent hand to undertake a description of all the 
known best breeds already in, or to be obtained 
abroad, for the use of our country; shewing tlieir 
adaption to certain soils, climatet, and uses, so vari- 
ous and multiplied throughout our extensive lands 
— to recommend the importance of keeping on i 
strict discrimination in the several breeds, in order 
the more accurately to test their fitness for different 
soils and climates — something like a system on this 
subject, emanating from a competent source^ might 
comnaand respect and excite more genera] interest 
and inquiry. If you think these crude and uncon- 
nected suggestions worth a place in your paper, you 
will please recollect they are intended to set othen 
to thinking, searching, and writing-^not having my- 
self leisure or opportunity, &c. for either^bat al- 
ways sincerely desirous to promote the interests of 
the soil, I employ an occasional rainy day which is 
all the time a practical farmer can devote to a little 
scribbling on the subject, if he does his duty with 
tolerable faithfulness and success. 
I am, dear sir, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

RICHARD K. MEADE. 
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CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN VIRGINIA. 

Sir, York county, Va,, Jlfoy 9, 18t6. 

As cotton is a new article of culture in Virginia, 
and it appears that it will be a ereat staple amonr 
us, I hope your correspondents will furnish youwi£ 
their opinions, founded on experience, of the best 
mode of conducting every operation, from prepar- 
ing the ground for planting, until it is packed ready 
for market; and that I may be fairly entitled to in- 
formation as to the first part, I send you the result 
of my experience in the two last operations — guuUn^ 
and packing. 

The motion produced by water is more regular, 
and therefore to be preferred to horse power. The 
«aws should revolve 350 times per minute, the brash 
wht^l about 900; if it moves faster, it will cany 
all th«i motes into the cotton; if slower, the mouth 
will choak for want of a sufficient current of air, 
this motion of the air must, however, be assbted by 
an opening covered with gauze, opposite the gin 
in the blow-room, as a tight room will never an- 
swer weU. 

Cotlon should never be packed in round bales, 
for many reasons: it is very tedious, injurious to 
health, sor can half a load be put in a wagon to 
carry to market; it will not sell so well, as a higher 
freight nust be paid by the shipper. What aie 
called **hiT bales'' are still worse, these beinf 
square, and ''a cheese," as it is called^ about 20 lbs. 
being put ii at once and rammed down, there ia no 
adhesion oi these c/ieeses , and being many basin* 
formed on tie outside of the bale, they collect wi^ 
ter when it rains, which runs down the openings, am 
then the cotton soon mildews and rots. Every per 
son having a gin, should erect a good press, L 
which sufficient cotton for a bale can be put in r 
once; there will then be no fissures, and water car 
not penetrate it The most important thmgs ; 

Cresses are, that they should be compact, so as f- 
e in, or join tiie blow-room. When distant, as v 
wood screws, or tobacco lever presses, considerabk 
time and cotton is wasted, and you must be idle i- 
wet weather Another important point is durabUUif 
wood screws, when exposed to t^he weather, aoo* 
give out The best press I have ever seen is tii' 
"Twin Lever," recommended by Mr. Smith in you 
paper. My neighbour, Wm. M*Cand]ish, E8q.,-h^ 
one, where 1 have seen several bales packed bj oftr 
num, with great ease. It requires a very s'ma) 
8"»<*'' and I should not suppose it would require |i 
lairs in a man's i>fe time; it eosts near flOC 
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MTe the whole cott Cheap things at fitMt, are not 
always cheap in the end. I shall erect one next 
months unless I hear of some better plan. 

Your constant reader^ Cincinnatus. 



ON DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS OF FAR- 
MERS. 

OhtervaUoM tm the means of prevenimg and reUev- 
mg the accidents and diseases, to which farmers are 
pariieuUtrly subject. By James Mease, M. D. 

[From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Socifty for pro- 
moting Agriculture— Read May, June, July, August, 

18S6.] 

[Cvneimied from p. 65.] 

LIGHTNING. 

Doring a thunder storm, while at home, collect 
the family in a close room having no fire place: no 
instance having fallen within the knowledge of an 
inquirer on tibe subjectj of a person being killed in 
a close room.* 

Persons struck with lightning are to be stripped^ 
and have cold water daihf d on their bodies, and 
sprinkled in their face. Fnction with coarse cloths 
is to be applied, every time after the use of the 

water. 

It is singular, that few farmers when they build a 
house or barn, will incur a little additional expense 
for a lightning rod to preserve them from destruc- 
tion: of those which are erected in town or country, 
very few are properly constructed. For this reason, 
the following directions by the author, are here 
inserted from the Agricultural Almanac of PhiU- 
delphia, for the year 1825: 

1. The rod should be made of iron, and it will 
be the better for being round and smooth; the se- 
veral pieces composing it must be neatly welded 
together, and the top formed into a moderate point, 
and tinned, to prevent rust, which destroys the 
conducting power of iron. Where the tinning 
cannot be done, coat the point with black lead; and 
as this will be washed off in time, it must bo renew- 
ed when necessary. It is still better to make the 
point of the metal called platina, as that will not 
rust, and requires no further attention when once 

tixedf 

2. For a dwelling house, the rod should runup 
the side or end, so as to project four or fire feet, at 
least, above the chimney, oecause the heated and 
moist smoky vapour in the tunnel of a chimney, 
having a fire on the hearth, will act as a conductor 
to the electrical fluid. To show the importance of 
this caution, it may be mentioned, that most of the 
accounts annually published, state the circumstance 
of lightning passing down chimnies into houses: and 
the chimney of a house at Purfleet in England was 
fttroek, although a rod was affixed to another part 
of it In a building without a chimney, the rod 



rest on a rock, even although it should be a foot or 
two under the surface, because in neither case will 
the electrical fluid be certainly carried off. Houses 
thus partially protected, have been injured by light- 
ning. About three years since a place of worship 
in Massachusetts was struck, that had a conductor 
iust touching the ground, and Mr. Thomas Leiper*s 
house at Crum Creek was shattered, several years 
since, notwithstanding he had two conductors to 
the house, both of which rested on rocks a few feet 
under ground. 

4. The lower end of the rod ought to be coated 
with a paste of black lead,* to prevent rust, and 
rilso be surrounded by a bushel or two, if possible, 

I of charcoal, coarsely pounded and moistened. 

5. There must be two conductors to a building 
when it is more than 40 feet long; one at each end, 
and these ought to be firmly connected by a rqd, or 
strip of lead, lying on the roof; because the quan- 
tity of electrical fluid in the cloud passing over one 
end of a building, may be greater than the rod there 
can carry off; and hence the redundant portion will 
spend its force on the house; whereas, if there are 
two rods connected, the lightning will be divided 
between them, and the house be saved. Besides, if 
there be only one rod, the charged cloud may pass 
over that end of a long building to which no rod is 
attached, and there cause havock; such cases have 
happened. The house at Purfleet was struck, al- 
though a rod was attached to the ridge, only forty- 
six feet distant from the corner where the lightning 
spent its force; and a few years since, near Phila- 
delphia, one end of a tanner's frame bark house, 70 
feet long, and having a rod at the other end, was 
also struck and the house consumed. 

6. Additional security would be obtained by hav- 
ing the water spouts made of copper, and by form- 
ing a communication between them and the rods, 
carrying an iron or copper rod from the lower end 
of the spouts to moist earth, or into water. 

Danger from Exposure to Cold. — A carelessness 
with respect to this cause of disease, has oAen pro- 
duced serious acute illness, or laid the foundation 
for tedious chronic complaints. Many persons have 
an impression, that such exposure is necessary, and 
particularly praiseworthy in young persons, to ren- 
der them hardy; and a reference is sometimes made 
to the Indians, who dress lightly in winter, to prove 
the harmlessness of cold; but those who use this 
argument should reflect on the difference between 
the original stamina of savages, their manners and 
habits, and uniformity of life, and those of civilized 
society. To be consistent, and to ^ive the argu- 
ment weight, they should imitate the savages in all 
things regarding their modes of life; but as this 
attempt would be impracticable, we must cease to 
quote them, and act agreeably to the constitutions 
we have acquired, and to the circumstances in 
which we are placed. Let persons, therefore, in 
civilized life, however hardy they may be, guard 



young persons it is the first symptom of a violen^ 
fever; and in those beyond the nuddle stage of life 
it is the precursor of apoplexy, and its conunon at- 
tendant, palsy. Timely and sufficient evacuation 
of the bowels, the loss of blood, proportioned to the 
vigour of the patient, and force of the pain, toge- 
ther with rigid abstinence and quiet, will often pre 
vent both complaints. 

From motives of economy, animals that have 
died of malignant diseases, are often skinned be- 
fore they are buried. The act is attended with so 
much danger, that it ought not to be attempted. 
Several cases have occurred in the United States, 
of death from this cause, owing to the absorption 
of the acrimonious humours of the dead animal by 
the person engaged in the operation. The danger 
is greatly increased, if the fingers or hand be 



should he placed on the west side, in preference, 

because thunder storms commonly come from that I against the effects of severe cold; anj if unfortu- 



c|uarter, 

3. The rod is to be fastened to the wall by iron 
cbrops or staples; and the lower end of the rod 
should enter a stream of water, or the earth two or 
three feet; then go six feet from the wall, and then 
be l)ent downwards three or four feet, to prevent 
damago to the foundation. Where a house is about 
to be built, the rod ought to be the first thing pre- 
pared* as it can be easily inserted in the ground 
(when the cellar is dug,) to a depth to insure its 
reaching moist earth; a point of essential impor- 
tance to insure a speedy dispersion of the electrical 
fluid. It will not answer to let the end of the rod 
merely touch the top of the ground, nor to let it 

* This fact was first stated to the Boston Academy ot 
8«ences,by the Ingenious Benjamin I>earbom, of Bos- 
ton, in the jcar 1807. 

t These points are made and kept for sale by Isaiah 
Litei*, ot Philadelphia. 



nateiy exposed thereto, let them as soon as possible 
prevent the effects of it When, aAer such expo 
sure, a limb, or any part feels numb, it should be 
rubbed with snow, or immersed or washed in cold 
water, which will cause a gradual return of vital 
heat to the part Avoid approaching the fire, or 
remaining in a warm room for some hours; for 
either an inflammation of the part, or severe rheu- 
matism will be the consequence. The application 
of the simple remedy of the fat of poultry, has 
been found highly beneficial as a local application, 
and after the use of cold water or snow, should not 
be neglected. ^ 

A head-ache should never oe trifled with; in 



scratched or cut while covered with the moisture of 
the dead animal. An account of some deaths from 
this cause has recently been published,* and many 
more are on record. In case of a wound, scratch, 
or prick, from either a bone or knife, being receiv- 
ed, however small, by a person while skinning or 
dissecting a dead animal, the part ought to be in- 
stantly well washed with ley of ashes, or with soap 
and water, then sucked for a minute or tw^ and a 
string tied above the part, as long as it can be 
borne. If the hand be in pain, apply pledgets of 
lint dipped in laudanum and lead water, to the 
wound, and as far up the arm as the pain extends. 
Should matter form, no time is to be lost in giving 
vent to it by the knife, to prevent the injury which 
will follow its confinement Keep the hand in a 
sling, and give opium to procure sleep and diminish 
pain and constitutional irritation. As great debili- 
ty will take place, the strength must l^ supported 
by wine, and porter, or ale. The bowels must 
however be opened by a dose of calomel and jalap, 
or rhubarb. 

Mill ponds and low swampy places near a house, 
have often produced fevers of a malignant cast, or 
bilious remittent fevers, which have proved fatal. 
Intermittent fevers of an obstinate character, have 
arisen from the same cause, and by producirig ob- 
structions in the liver and spleen, have proved ex- 
tensive sources of permanent ill health. The wet 
places should be drained,late in the autumn, or dur- 
ing the winter. Many mill ponds might be dispens- 
ed with, by the use of horse power to grind grain for 
family use; and a small steam engine would obvi- 
ate the necessity of overflowing many acres of land, 
to obtain a water power. The expense of erecting 
one has now ceased to be an objection. The right 
to make a dam by drowning an extensive surface 
of land, is a just subject for legislative interference, 
and as in the case of the erection of a bridge, or 
laying out a road, oueht to be decided upon by the 
local authorities, to whom such measures arc usual- 
ly referred. 

In clearing wet land, it is of great importance 
to drain and dry it thoroughly, before the trees are 
cut down, as the inevitable consequence of an ex- 
posure of the wet soil to the action of the sun, will 
be the production of highly noxious effluvia, follow- 
ed by fevers or dysentery. 

Care should be taken to prevent exhalations of 
decaying vegetable substances, in and about the 
house. In Virginia, a mortal fever was occasioned. 



*This may be done by powdering the black lead, mix- 
ing it with melted sulphur, and then applying it to the 
rod while hot, as recommended by Mr. R. Patterson, 
late President of the American Philosophical Society, dissecting these animals. 



* Dr. Kercheval, of Bairdstown, Kentucky, relates the 
history of a disease that was propagated among a num- 
ber of persons who had flayed s<)me cattle, which had 
died of a disease attended with inflammatory swelUngs, 
ending in gangrene. See Med. Recorder, vol. 4. Blr. 
Huzard, inspector of the French veterinary schools, ob- 
serves, that no carcases putrify so quickly, and emit 
such dangerous exhalations, as those of herbiverous 
animals, as the horse, the ox, &o. He has seen nume- 
rous fatal instances of this poison among the veterina- 
ry students, when they happen to wound themselves in 
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B few jears since, bj exposing; to Uie eun, a quaoli- 
tj of cedar or cypress shingles, wliicb had been 
atored for some years in the cellar of tlie dwelling 
house; nnd a similar fever was mote recently pro- 
duced in Delanarc county, Pennsylvania, from the 
decaying tiroben and putrid waler in Ihe cellar of 
an outhouse.* 

Accidents and complaints, apparently of a Irinine 
nature, often prove very serious in the end. and 
aources of great sufTering. As in war, "discretion" 
ii often "the belter part of valour," so in the hu- 
man system, a little atlenlion to a small injury, may 
prevent u great evil. Knowing the disposition of 
many to neglect themselves, from an absuriJ notion 
of not apiiearing effeminate, and of a manliness of 
character being shewn, by this inattention to small 
injuries, I am induced to notice the subject. 

More than half the deaths from consumptions, 
proceed from neglected catarrhs, or as they are 
commonly called, colds. Neglected felons or vrhit- 
loni, and fear of a little acute temporary pain from 
an incision, which may be necessary to cure that 
complaint, cause weeks of suffering, and often the 
loss of a joint Cases of loclijaw and gangrene, 
have proceeded from cutting a corn on the toe: and 
«ighte4 months confinement, with great pain, from 
permitting the nail of the great toe to grow down 
into tbc flesh Sir Astlcy Cooperf relates the case 
of one death from cutting a toe nail to the quick; 
and another from puncturing a bunnioti on the toe 
irith a lancet: gangrene toolc place in both in- 
stances. Lockjaw from running a thorn or nail in 
Ifae hand or foot, has already been treated of. A 
neglected inflammation in the eye, has often ended 
ID a film over the pupil, or in a cataract. Oilier 
cases could be quoted, but enough has been said to 
■bow the propriety of the advice given. 

Some cautions on the subject of family medicines 
inust be given. No medicine should be kept in 
open drawers, or in closets used for the purposes of 
the family, for fear of Iheir being swallowed by 
children, but exclusively in a box or drawer having 
a lock and key. -This advice is founded upon a 
knowledge of such accidents having happened.] 
Nor should an^ medicine be kept, without its name 
being marked in plain English characters. Tbe re- 
mains of unknoivn compound medicines, when par- 
tially used, should he thrown away. Laudanum 
must be given in a bright state; for when thick, the 
dose is doubled or trebled from the solid opium sus. 

S ended in the liquid, and the deaths of children 
ave been caused by the use of such turbid tauda' 



the efficacy of the liquor of ammonia, (spirit of 
iMrtifaorn,) in the case of a child, apprentJy near 
dyiug, by Mr. Burchell, while Iravelling io South 
Africa. Ten drops were given in water, every five 
minutes, until relieved. Tbe medicine was also ap- 
plied to the wotind after being scarified, with his 
penknife.^ In the year 1822, the uniform success 
)f the external and internal use of the same reme- 
ij, dariag eighteen je»'^ w- stated in ''"* -'■•^ 
rapen, on the authorit; .. 'i^pl • 

^iMon Port, Missiwipp ' .. 

-oned before, that 1 v~> „ . . .. 
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COTTON TRADE. 

Sm, SotUh Carolina, May ^, 1826. 

Whether my lucubrations on the cotton trade 
last year, and the folly of persisting in such an in. 
creased growth of it, had the effect of cautioning 
any of your cot ton- subscribers, or not, I am alike 
indifferent and ignorant So far from there being 
"not a bale" at Liverpool, as a letter from thence, 
inserted in a Philadelphia paper, modestly predicted 
would be tbe case, 1 believe my calculations as to the 
result on IstJan. were much more correct: recent ac- 
counts tell U9 that the great powers are about to in- 
terfere in the busini^ss of Greece. Whether tbe report 
in the LondonTimes be correct or not, is of little con- 
sequence. Tbe fact of the subojission of the Greeks, 
almost wholly, if not quite so, depending on a sin- 

51e province, (Egypt,) is sufiicirnt to enable us to 
etermtne that, without the interference of the 
great powers, the contest is fast approaching its 
close. This is the last campaign of Ibrahiro. or 
any other pucha. Now, should this he the case, not 
only Greece, but in fact the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean, will become rivals in the cotton market, 
more especially in tbe dominions of France, and 
thus fill up the room that would ollierwise have 
been occupied by the cotton of the Western world. 
The Anglo American letter writers from Liverpool, 
may tell us of the quality of tbe cotton, and call us 
to jud"e of it by that of Egypt Who does not 
rememner the stories about East India cotton? Look 
at the price it bears now, and what it did ten years 
since. Intelligent writers say, that Greece in IS09 
produced for export as much cotton, at #40 per hag, 
as would amount to 109,000 bags. 

However, I have no wish to intrude my present 
sentiments, or to vaunt my past prophecies — all 1 
would attempt, is to call the attention of the farmer 
to his own well doing, and I think I cannot better 
do this than by the following statement as to tbe 
crop that will probably be exported this year 
1. Ports in the Gulf of Mex- BtUea. 

ico, in lSit4-5, shipped 356,000 
Add increase, aO per cent 51,300—307,200 



The Carolinas, Georgin, &. 

Virginia in 1834-a,ship'l 313,349 
Add increase of 40 per ct. I38,<!S0— 44t,53S 

Making a total crop of 748,728 

Deduct for home consump' 
tion, . . 100,000 



4. Ports in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, .... 341,333 

Virginia, N. Carolina, &c. S0,000 

5. Car. & Geo.. 263,438 
Increase 35 p. ct 65,857—329300 

Making a total crop of 
Deduct for home consum 



7S0,«33 
100,000 



Learing for e:iportation, 690,633 

* Total, ... 2,5-15/M8 

Will produce an average (for the year,) 



636,963 

Being an increase over 1824-5, of 67,014 

Increase of 1821-5 over 1823-4, was £9,091 

Export of 1834-5, was 669,348 

These calculations are 'candidly submitted (a all 
those planters who last year flattered themselves that 
cotton at ao cents was good for two or three yean, 
and have comparatively abandoned the growth of 
corn- as well as those who went boldly mto debt, 
and who are now paying cither ilO cents in the 
ports for heated corn, or 51.25 for sound grain. I 
will conclude this paper in the words of Lord Bur- 

"Live not in the country mUhout com and caltlt 
abovt Hue. For him that puttetb his hand to his 
purse for every expense of household, is like him 
that puttetb water into a sieve. Keep rather two 
(servants,) too few than one too many. Feed then 
ieell, and then thou laayeit boldly require lervitt ttl 
Iheir lumdi. Ahphiooj'. 

P. S. I have calculated on a rrop of only 567,000 
bales—the amuuut staled in the New Vork Ameii- 
can. To this should be added all that never passed 
a custom house, and was consumed at home. So 
that the produce of I8-I3-4, could scatceiv bo lew 
than 650,000 bales. 



Leaving for exportation. 



Ports in Uie Gulf of Mex- 

CO, . . . . 256,000 

crease of 33 per cent, 85,333-341,333 



I'he Carolinas, Georgia, &. 

Virginia, . . ''3,4-29 

Increase of 35 per c em '«■■■■'' -391,785 



CAMBLET WOOLED SHEEP. 
fnUrestkg to Fanner$. — We have seen this morn- 
ing a lamb, from a stock originally of Caraman, in 
Asia Minor, called the camblct wooled sheep, only 
three monthi and a half old, with wool from three 
to five inches in length covering his whole body. 
We arc no judges of sheep and wool, hut we BW 
told by those who are, that this breed is well worthy 
of tbe attention of farmers. The lamb belongs to 
William Shotwell. and is to be seen in the yard of 
the Dutch church, corner of Nassau and Liberty- 
streets. There is also a full description of the ani- 
mal with a drawing of him, laSl at this office. 

[.V. Tcrk paper. 



WOOL. 
Wool is at thi« moment the most important, an^ 
we believe tbe most profitable object of (ho lani 
holders' and the husbandman's care. When im 
• laiposls for the protection of the manufacturer, u> 
indirectly forced upon tbe products of the industr 
of nine-tenths of the population, it is astonishbi 
that tbe landholders and culLvatora of the eastei. 
middle, and western states, have not been brought 
to strenuously improve their resources, by the pK»- 
ductioD of a commodity which the manufacturci. 
require, which their own necessities need, and whir- 
of all others, can be obtained most readily, mip 
cheaply, and can be transported, or can be retainr- 
for a market, with little chance of delerir»^*''>~ 
-nrf -omparativety al very little cott. 
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inr a fraater portion of the year, they require vevr 
Mule attention^ and Teiy aught expense for food 
Of aU lloih theurs is the most nutritious; of all ani- 
mals^ emhraced by the term live-stock, excepting 
swine, thev are the most prolific; and of them all, 
tibey are the most easily transported. Yet we find 
our markets not weU supplied with the Jmui kinds 
•f mutton^ and our warenouses stored with foreign 
wool. [Dam, Press, 



PROSPECT OP CROPS. 

Eairtietcf a Utter to the EdUor,daUd "Queenstmm, 

May 16, 1826." 

"The present season has been very favourable for 
•ur wheat crops, which look well, where the seed 
was perfect and the fly did not destroy it in the fall; 
Aough we are now beginning to feel sensibly the 
wanlpf rain, and since the last few Tery warm days 
the'flf is maldng considerable ravages n the later 
wheat, particularly on the light thin lands. I re- 
gret to inform you that we shall have very little 
fruit on this shore, which is generally of so choice 
a quality. Almost entire destruction by the latter 
frosts.'* 

Respectfully, your obcd't serv*t, 

WM. H. TILGHMAN. 



Sia, 



Red House, JV, C, May 18, 1836. 



''We never have experienced such a dry spring, 
within the recollection of the oldest men. In this 
county the wheat crop is very promising, but in the 
adjoining counties it will not be worth cutting.'' 

BO&TZOIJliTIJlUB. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE VINE 
AND THE MAKING OF WINE, 

By Thomas M Call, Esq, of Laurens county, Geo. 
(ContiDued from p. 70.) 

THE VIKTAOC. 

In making wine, I recotnmend, partly, on my own 
experience, and generally, after L. de St. Pierre, the 
foUowing practice. 

When the grapes are fully ripe, cut the footstalks 
of the bunches close to^e bunch, and lay them in 
baskets without bruising; and when the baskets are 
heaped, convey then: to a table near the vats and 
mess; let all green and defective berries be careful- 
ly picked off from the bunches, and the fruit on the 
stems mashed into a vat. Every basket of ripe grapes 
will yield something more than three gallons of 
juice, if the grapes are gathered in wet weather, or 
in the morning oefore the dew is dry; but, if gather- 
ed in dry weather, and toward the middle of the 
day, less than three gallons may be expected — the 
juice heavier, and wiD make the best wine. 

When the grapes are mashed in the vat, fill a 

aoart or half gallon measure with the Jhice, and put 
le hydrometer to float in it, and note the degree to 
which it rises: if it rise to the 8th, or 8.5th degree, 
add 5lbs. of dry brown sugar to every basket of 
grapes in the vat, and stir it well to dissolve, and 
after pressing, the must will probably raise the by* 
drometer to 16 deg.; this, however, depends on the 
dryness or dampness of the sugar if the hydrome- 
ter in the juice rises 10 degrees, add 4 lbs. of sugar 
per basket, and after pressure, the instrument will 
probably rise to near the 16th degree: if the instru- 
ment does not rise to 16 degrees, add more sugar, 
and legulate the strength as may be desired. 

Wheo the grapes are mashed in the vat, the tem- 
penttme of the must wiU be from 3 to 7 degrees 
eolder than the atmosphere in the shade; and when 
the wine is in full fermentation, the temperature 
wiD be from 10 to 30 degress wanner than the at* 
ttMiilic g c: when the fenneatation sobiidesj the heat 



is lessened, and again becomes colder than the at- 
mosphere. 

When the wine is pressed, and turned of the 
strength of 16 deg. sp^ific gravity 1.13S, or nearly 
13, and half per eeni. heavier than water, the heat 
and fermentation causes the weight to decrease; and 
when the fermentation is over and the wine has be- 
come clear and fit to draw off from the lees, the hy- 
drometer sinks one degree deeper than ^zero) spe- 
cific gravity 0.993, which shews that tne loss of 
weight by fermentation, is 17 degrees, or 13 per cent, 
— the wine lighter than the must The insensible 
fermentation goes on, and the wine decreases in 
weight for three or four years, or, until the residual 
saccharum is exhausted in spirit, and the residual 
leaven is exhausted, and subsides in lees: at this 
stage the wine is said to be dry, and will improve 
no more. 

Fermentation,^ When the grapes are mashed into 
the vat, the juice beine colder than the atmosphere, 
absorbs its heat, ana perhaps, its oxygen, which 
causes the fluid to expand and fermentation begins. 
The fermentation b insensible at first; but in a short 
time, air bubbles begin to ascend to the surface, 
which contain carbonic acid gas, and shew that 
the spirit has begun to be generated from the sugar 
the spirit reacting on the skins of the grape, changes 
the colour of the wine toward that of the ripe grape; 
and, also, reacting on the stems of the grape, the 
wine obfoiins the tannin, for condiment, and for du- 
rability: when these are enough, which can only be 
judgod by the appearance and taste being agreea- 
ble, the wine is drawn off from the vat, strained 
through a sieve to separate the skins and seeds of the 
grape, and the marc is subjected to the action of 
the press. When the must is only 14 degrees of 
strength, four or five hours in the vat will be long 
enough, if the weather is warm and dry; but if the 
must is of 16 degrees, seven or eight hours in the vat, 
in warm weather, may not be too long; if the wea- 
ther is cool or rainy, ten or twelve hours, or even a 
whole night will not be too long: if wine is ferment- 
ed too long in the vat, it acquires a husky taste, and 
is never agreeable, although it will keep for a long 
time. 

Wine that is drawn from the vat, is called un- 
presscd wine, and is the heaviest and least colour- 
ed: wine that flows from the press, is called pressed 
wine, and is lighter and more coloured than the for- 
mer after the wine ceases to flow, the press is rais- 
ed, and the marc or cheese being cut up with a 
sharp spade, and stirred, is again pressed, and that 
which nows is called wine of the first cutting — the 
marc is again cut and mixed, and the wine that flows 
is called wine of the second cutting — the marc is 
again cut and pressed, and the wine is called of the 
third cutting, and is considered inferior, and should 
be fermented by itself— -the wine from the vat, the 
pressed wine, and that of the first and second cut- 
ting, should be mixed together in the vat before they 
are tunned to ferment, that the wine may be of the 
same quality. 

The casks should be filled to within an inch or 
two of the bung. In a day or two the scum will 
rise to the bung: on the second or third day, accord- 
ing to the warmth of the weather, the scum will be- 
gin to work over, and should be cleaned off occa- 
sionally, at which time introduce the finger and 
clear away the thick feculent matter that adheres 
to the cask, as far as can be reached. The Sd, 4th 
and 5th days, and even longer, the wine will be in 
full ferment, and more wine should be filled in, to 
let the feculent matter work ofil The froth will ul- 
timately become clear, and in a few days subside to 
a simmer or hissing, and will only run over for a few 
minutes when more wine is poured in; at this stage, 
the stopples may be laid on to prevent dirt from 
falling m, or a piece of tile or slate will answer the 
purpose; when the wine is nearly silent, the bungs 
tasay be driven tight, and a gimblet hole bored near 



the bung, fitted with a spile, which should be drawn 
occasionally to let off the gas; and the bung should 
only be drawn when more wine is poured in, which 
may l>e necessary every three or four days for a 
month, and eveir week until the wine is fit to draw 
off, which will be in about three months alter the 
vintage. 

The time of drawing the wine from the lees must 
depend on the taste and appearance: the taste must 
decide when the wine is dry enough, or its sweet- 
ness has in a great measure disappeared — the wine 
should be clear, for the intention in drawing off, is 
to free it from the lees, and prevent it from becom- 
ing hard and ultimately acetous. \V hen it is decided 
to draw the wine from the lees, clear, cool weather 
should be chosen, as it is only in such weather that 
it is in good condition. 

I omitted to say, in its proper place, that the holes 
in the head of the casks to receive the cock, should 
be bored not less than three inches from the lower 
staves in small casks, and about four inches in large 
ones, in order that the lees may settle below the 
hole, and the clear wine be drawn off entirely free 
from the muddy wine and dregs. 

Nothing is more injurious to new wine than air, 
after the sensible fermentation is finished. To pre- 
vent the wine taking air, I prepared a wooden faucet 
to be inserted instead of a cock — to one end of the 
faucet I attached a leathern hose, or tube, 30 inches 
long and three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
through which to draw the wine from the full cask 
into the empty one. 

A spare cask is necessary: let it be filled with wa- 
ter for a few days, and when it is well drained rinse 
it with good French brandy, or a little hot wine, and 
let it drain out if the former is used, pour a quart 
I or two of wine into the cask and shake it well, and 
it will prevent the vapour of the brandj taking fire 
when the sulphur matches are burned in it. 

To prepare the matches, melt some brimstone in 
an iron vessel, and dip some strips of linen or cot- 
ton rags, four or five inches lon^ in the melted sul- 
phur, and make the matches. To burn the match* 
es in the cask, prepare a tapering piece of wood six 
inches long; the small end to go easily into the 
bung; to the snaall end attach a pl^cc of iron wire 
six inches long, and bent into a small hook at the 
lower end, for the purpose of holding the match 
while burning in the cask. When the matches have 
exhausted the atmospheric air in the cask, which 
may be known when they will bum no bnger, the 
cask is prepared to receive the wine. 

The uses of sulphuring, appear to be — 1st. to 
exhaust the air in the empty cask, and prevent the 
air, which is a leaven of acetous fermentation, mix- 
ing with the wine — 2d. to mix with the wine and 
neutralize the residual leaven, and cause it to pre- 
cipitate in lees, from which the wine should be 
again drawn to prevent their beins; again mixed 
with it, and causing a renewal of the insensible 
fermentation, and fretting the wine. 

Racking off from lAe lees, — ^The fermenting casks 
are 30 inches from the floor, place the cmptv cask 
below; drive the faucet into the head of^ the full 
cask, and place the open end of the leathern tube 
in the bung of the empty one — draw the bung of 
the full cask, and let the wine flow so long as it 
runs clear; and draw the muddy wine into a jug or 
other small vessel, where it will become clear and 
do to fill up with. 

Discharge the lees from the emptied cask, and 
wash it very clean with water, to which some coarse 
sand and gravel should be added to scour off the 
yeast and Tees that may adhere to the staves, es|)e- 
cially near the bung. When the cask is clean, let 
the water drain off, rinse it with brandy or hot wine, 
and treat it as above directed, and it is ready to re- 
ceive more wine. 

When the wine is all drawn off, see that the 
casks arc filled to an inch and an half below the 
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bungs, and that the bungs are driven tight to ex- 
clude the air. Every month the bungs should be 
drawn and the casks filled up as before. 

In January and March, the wine should be drawn 
from the lees in the same manner; and again early 
in August before the wine will have become turbid 
by the August fermentation stirring up the lees. If 
the wine was very clear at the first racking, it need 
not be repeated in January — early in March will be 
sufficient. 

Wine, in the first year, is continually working in 
the cellar and store-room, and more in bottles than 
in casks: it drinks differently at different seasons; in 
January and February new wine will be potable; 
and will drink hard during the rising of the sap in 
the vines until the flowering season is over; it will 
be again agreeable to drink until the grapes be^in 
to ripen; and will taste harsh until the fermentation 
is over, when it will have become turbid by reason 
of the August fermentation. 

Wine should not be bottled until October or No- 
vember of the year after the vintage: two years 
would be preferable. When wine is removed to a 
distance, it wUl drink hard on account of the agi- 
tation of the journey, and should have a month of 
rest to recover its goodness. These observations 
arc made on experience. 

Fining of Wxne. — ^There is but one case in which 
I recommend artificial fining; and that is, when the 
wine becomes turbid and is wanted for use. When 
the wine is weak and there is danger to be appre- 
hended that it may become acetous, in the regular 
course of the fermentation, fining may be of use; 



plum containing the peaeh bud on any other plum 
stock which may be selected; or bud the peach on 
the plum in the fall or the elose of the summer, and 
graft tho plum with its peach bud the ensuing 
spring, recollecting to cut the grafts before the sap 
moves, to ensure successful operation: this will save 
one year, which is something in a life short and 
uncertain. Observe the same method in propagat- 
ing the tame apple on the wild crab stock. 

2d. <<The apple, pear, quince, medlar service, and 
hawthorn, will grow on the hawthorn.'^ 

Although I have obtained fine crops of apples 
from hawthorn stocks, and the grafts for a year or 
two made vigorous growth, they finally declined, 
and have mostly failed; and notwithstanding some 
few varieties of apples may succeed well on the 
hawthorn, they will by no means generally do so. 
And I have learned by my own experience, from 
which source I assert the fact, that there are but few 
tame apples which will ever succeed on the wild crab 
stock, a fact which mi^ht not have been rationally 
inferred, and which I believe to be contrary to eve- 
ry written authority I have seen or heard of on the 
subject And I may further acknowledge that I 
have lost much labour and time, and met with vex- 
atious disappointments from a want of the know- 
ledfce of this simple fact. The Heese crab, with 
about half a dozen other apples, are all I have yet 

E roved to thrive on the wild crab stock. Perhaps 
y twice graftins^, or grafting upon a graft, every 
kind of apple might be made to grow successfully 
on the wild crab stock; but I am not fully justified 
by experience to make the assertion. This hint, 



the latter can, under no management whutsver, 
make stocks for the former. 

ABN£R LA^DRUII. 



HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 



but frequent drawing off and sulphuring is the bet- sir, if attended to, may save |ome of your readers 



ter method. I have not found it necessary to fumi- 
gate with sulphur oftener than three times; in strong 
tvvine, twice will be sufficient to prevent acetous 
fermentation. 

In 1820,1 began to make wine from the fruit of 
my small vineyard: the strength of the juice has 
been already mentioned. I added sugar to the 
must, under the correction of the hydrometer; and 
after fermentation, added French brandy, to give 
the requisite strength to the wine. In 1821 and '22, 
I continued the same practice, but increased the 
quantity of sugar, and lessened the quantity of 
brandy; and in 1823, 1 added no brandy. 

{To ht continxud.) 



GRAFTING. 

J. 6. Skinnkr,£sq., PottermJUt^ S. C. 

By turning to volume 4, p. 6, of the American 
Farmer, your readers may discover some observa- 
tions of mine on budding and grafting, with the mo- 
tives which called forth the communication. My 
chief motive for communicating to the public then 
was, and at all times is, the publication of useful 
facts, rather than to amuse with my own or other 
people's conjectures: wherefore, it is due to the 
public to correct some mistaking of facts, into which 
{ was led by authorities, aided by my own partial 
experience. There were two general propositions 
*»id down, neither of wh'**** «~» true: 

*st "Th?* --' *T van*-* .. plum, p**^^'**' n^-fv 
■«e, aprico ..mfti-' ,ii 
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much labour and time, and from other serious dis- 
appointments. 

We are generally taught by writers who treat of 
grafting, that all nut-bearing trees will graft on 
each other. I have learned from experience the 
incorrectness of this assertior. ; thougn the white 
walnut will flourish on the black walnut stock, it 
will not live for any length of time on the hickory 
nut, two years being the longest term I could get 
them to thrive thereon. 

I have found more danger to attend summer 
pruning, than 1 at first anticipated. There are 
times at which it is dangerous to prune on account 
of bleeding. This property in vines is generally 
known; but I have observed the apple tree to bleed 
from year to year, from an ill-timed pruning. I 
cannot certainly say at what time pruning will pro- 
duce this inconvenience, and no doubt the time will 
vary according to the lateness or earliness of the 
season; but I should suppose it would generally 
happen in May, or the fast of April. I have also 
had large apple trees destroyed by a too liberal 
summer pruning, but have scarcely known small 
trees of ai^ sort, at any season of the year, to be 
injured by heading down; but as this operation 
could answer little or no purpose in forcing buds 
inserted late in the season, it would be the most 
prudent to postpone it till the ensuing spring, if not 
done before the close of summer. 

As one of your readers, a year or two past, living 
in Laurens district, S. C, requested information of 
me, by letter, relative to grafting apples into per- 
simmon and walnut stocks, the practicability of 
which, he was under the impression 1 had hinted 
in the American Farmer; as I cannot recollect whe- 
ther I ever answered his letter on this subject, I 
beg leave through your journal to '''^'•rect his mis 
take. I never communicated 



OEVERAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

Success in Education depends — First, mors oB 
prevention than cure; more on securing our children 
from injury, than on forcing upon them what is 
right. If we wish, for instance, to render a child 
courageous, we shall effect it, not so much by urg- 
ing and compelling him to feats of hardihood, as by 
guarding him from all impressions of terror, or 
from witnessing a weak and cowardly spirit in 
others. 

Secondly — on example, rather than on prtcmf ond 
advice. 

As the bodies of children are imperceptibly af- 
fected by the air they breathe, so are their minds 
by the moral atmosphere which surrounds them; 
that is, the tone of character and general influence 
of those with whom they live. 

Thirdly — on forming' habits, rather than on mciil- 
cating rules. 

It is little to tell a child what to do; we must 
show them how to do it, and see that it is done. It 
is nothing to enact laws, if we do not take care 
that they are put into practice, and adopted as 
habits. This is the chief business of education, 
and the most neglected; for it is more easy to com- 
mand, than to teach and enforce. For example; a 
child will never know how to write by a set of rules 
however complete: the pen must be put into his 
hand, and the power acquired by repeated efforts 
and continued practice. 

Fourthly — on regulating our conduct, %/nth refe- 
rence to the formation of the character when maiured, 
rather than by confining our views to </te immediate 
effect of ovr labour. 

Premature acquirements, premature quickness 
of mind, premature feeling, and even premature 
propriety of conduct, are not often the evidences 
of real strength of character, and arc rarely fol- 
lowed by corresponding fruits in future life. 

Lastly — 071 hearing in^snind a just sense cf the 
comparative importance of the objects at which toe 
I aim. 

As in the general conduct of life, it is the part of 
wisdom to sacrifice the less to the greater good; so 
is this eminently the case in the subject before us. 
Now the primary, the essential object of education 
is this: to form in children a religious habit of mind, 
founded on the divine principles of Christianity, 
and leading to the habitual exercise of practical 
virtue. To this, all other attainments are wholly 
subordinate. 

These poipts, though frequently referred to '» 
the following Observations, are thus stated sepu 
rately, that They may the more easily be kept \r 
view, as fundamentr^ principles of universal appl* 
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t «ill generMlly do by the time the otber prppara- 
lioni itro completetl, to that do time is lost, putting 
the pouQ'led poirder iiilo it, and Buffering it la boil, 
^timnf: it at (he Mime time for about a wioute or 
two, when it is poured out to driQli. Ai the bever- 
hge ii taken nithout sugar or milk, the slightest dif- 
ference in the flarour is perceptible; and long expe- 
rience having shonn this to be the be»t way ofprc- 
terviog it in perfection, it is perhaps worth noeotioa- 
ing in detail, parlicukrljr as the use of this article 
has become so general. 

[Bvekinghaa-i TtoiiIm. 



STORTmO ouo. 



CANTON RACES. 

The rVoprielor's SSeer Cup for saddle hones 
run for on VVednesdaj, 17th mst over the Canton 
course. Four bor&es were entered, and from the 
appearance of the horses, when brought up to ttie 
judges' clanil, much close running was anticipated, 
which was justified bj the result of the race. The 
following horses started at the sound of the bugle: 

Mr. Potter's horse, 

Mr. Brigbtwell's horae, 

Mr. iUanlKomerf's horse, 

Mr. ScbiHng'H horse. 

The ruDfling was very closer but Dr. Moalgomc 
ry^s sorrel burse gained the two fu-at he«(«, end wui 
the Silver Cup in handsome style. The competitioi 
amongst the horses was very close and interesting. 

KEW-YORK TROITING CLUB. 
Tbe trotting club purse of (200 was contested 
for yesterday, by Screws, Screw Driver, and Betsey 
Baker. It was woo in handsome style by Screw 
Driver, in two heats. The first two milet in five 
uiiaules and tbirly-sii seconds, the second two miles 
in five minutes and thirty-eight seconds — $100 
motley, and (lOOin silver plate were delivered by the 
Vice President, with an appropriate speech. Tbi 
owners and friends ofllie Miuninghorse.gaTeasplen 
did dinner and champaign, at Snedlker's tavern, 
where tbc following hones were entered forlhi* day' 
purse — two miles and repeat, in harness. Tom 
Thumb, by Garvy Q. Brown, Screws, by Blank, Jer- 
sey Kate, by M'Guire. Great sport is expected. 
[AVis Yerk C<atite,Mvii 16. 13^6. 



iphirally discussed, it would adorn the columns 
of your valuable journal. 
" I am not misinformed the gentleoDan to whom 
addressed is perhapi one of your subscribers, 
James Mebane, Ksq. of Orange county, Nortb 
Carolina. The essay goes into a useful anil true ex- 
amination of the causes and the difference of former 
id present modes of agriculture in this country, 
e means of recruiting our exhausted soils, and 
iproving the bad system of the pieaeot times in 
all respects. But Ibis is somewbat digressing (and 
I am food of "to the point man" I must endea' 
ur to be so myself.) The present month of 
March, in this climate, has exceeded in variability 
,iber, any thing recollected even br the 
oldest inhabitants. The thermometer (Farenhcil's) 
bas raised very greatly indeed, being one day about 
40 and 4a«, and the neil perhaps S2 or "~ 
low down as SS and so on. 

The influence orihese sudden changes 
fetation is, as might be expected, great indeedi in 
■he latter part of rebniary the sun shone with con- 
iderable intensity and the leaves and fruit of trees 
las rapidly eipantting and maturing wLi ' ' 

some frosts tu succeed, which would bavt 



year, in April; and this year in March, one of the 
sheep brought three lambs, another two, and the 
other four, making eighteen within the course of 
twelve months, 'lae same sheep yielded him twen- 
ty-four lbs. of wool (unwashed) at one ehearing, 
i. e. eight lbs. each, on an average. 

[ fffrbiiunilb Jiranitl. 



To bullock's gall, a<ld boiling water Kufbcient Id 
make it warm, and with a clean sponge, rub the silk 
veil on both sides, squeeze it well uut, and prvceed 
igain in liko manner. Rinse it in spring water, and 
'bange the water till perfectly clean, dry it in the 
IT, and pin it out on a table; but first dip the sponge 
n glue-water, and rub it on the wrong side; then 
dry it before a fire. 



Do. 8 
Do. 



75" 

S3» 



asozFua. 



As clothes when laid up for a time, acquire an 
unpleasant odour, which requires considerable ex- 
posure to the nimosplierie air, it will be prevented 
by laying recently made charcoul between the folds 
of the garments: and even when the odour hat taken 
place, the charcoal will absorb it. 



^^^ '^A1S,^^)^» 
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Frosts of and on quite throughout the month- 
fruit all destroyed — even wild fruit and all the leavi 
of the forest killed — green peas were sold in \Vi 
IngloD, N. C. the last of February. 

P. S. You publish the above or not, just as yo 
think i)roper. I mean occasionally to favour yc 
with a more regular account of the slate of " l> 
Thermometer" in these parts. 

FRANKLIN. 

N. B. The weather bas been a compound of all 
the seasons in every sense of the word. 

IRON CASTINGS. 

PaUcraan, A". J. ith-Vay, IS2E. 

Dear Sir— In the Farmer of the itSlh ull. there 
is an inquiry signed L. respecting iron castings. 
The kind your earrespondent requires may be bad 
at the West Point Foundry Anociation, Wm Kent 
hie, Esq. New York, agent, I have just procured 
from them a few ■e.^ments lor a wheel of 14 feel 
diameter, the handsomest heavy castings 1 ever saw 
Yours, respectfully, 

JOHN TRA\ ERS. 



REPORT OF THE WE.\THER IN THE LA 

TITUDE OF RALEIGH. 
S. S. BiiBss", Kia. 

Sit' — Vou have requested that your subscribers 
should favour you and your patrons with reports of 
the stale of 'iiC weather and other matters appertaf 
ing thereto, and I have thought under a similar ii 
prcsiion thai it might be useAil — Ibat I would do 
occasionally. Well then our weather here ev 
Mnce Ibe month of March, bas been extremely 
variable indeed, as you will perceive by inspecting 
tbe table below. Indeed the weather has been un- 
commonly changeable and fickle the past montli, 
llioitgli generally so almost to a proverb. 

If you could lay your hand upon an essay 
stibjecl and some other matters connected with 
"agricultore," by Professor Mitchell, of our irnl 
lite, addresacd to James Mebane, Eso. of Oral 
wttEtein Ibis sabjcci of the great fickleness of . __ 
' wfHthrT is Jucidjj' uplsiued *"<! nliilo- 



Mr. Stevens has at length put his steam carnage 
in motion. It travelled round the circle at the llo 
boken Hotel, at the rate of about six miles an 
hour. The curve of this circle is very rank, much 
more so than can be [Kissibly required in pur 
suing the route of a road. This great deviation froit 
a straight line gives rise to an enormous friction, 
the greater part of which, however, Mr. S. has con- 
trived to obviate. His engine and carriage wnigh 
less Iban n Ion, whereas those now in use in Eng- 
land weigh from eight to leu tons. His original in- 
tention was to give the carriage a motion of sixteen 
or twenty miles an hour but he tias deemed 
prudent to move, in the first instance, wil 
derate velocity, and has accordingly altered the 
geanos, which renders it impracUcabte to move fast 
[J^ae York Piftr. 

■ BHiaZABLa INOftBlJB or SHEEP. 

Three sheep, owned by Mr. James Pbilbriek of 
£ye, iutve braughi bin aghittn Iambs mtliin one 



.Fbi 



,v,Mat 2G, 1836. 



ey-The liBxt meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society, is fixed for Saturday 
ntxl, at the Maryland Tavern. It being Ibe loat 
before tbc Show, and on the ground where the es- 
Is to be held, it is hoped that the meut' 
bers will attend early. 

tf'lt will be recollected that the Cattle Sbow 
id Exhibition of domestic m^Lnufactures will be 
held on Thursday and Friday next, and that the 
proprietors of our steam boats, with a liberality 
that does them much credit, will transport, free of 
expense, ^nc aniinali intended to be aooion /or Me 
premiumt. 

if-Vfe are assured that the Saxon sheep which 
were brought in the George and Henry, from Bk- 
for the number, perhaps the purest and 
brought to this country; as uncommon 
pains were taken and no expense spared in select- 
ing them. The enlerpriie to which we are indebt- 
ed for having them in our market, is creditable to 
the importer, and will, we trust, be well repaid. 
We are well persuaded, that, with him, it is not tui 
aCfair of speculation. 

Talc ABLE ijsportation, — Just arrived in the brig 
George ii, Henry, captain Baker, from Bremen, 
twtlvt fine Saxoh Shebf, selected from the best 
Hocks in Saxony; some of which wilt be offered for 
sale at the CatUe Show, on the first of next mootl^ 

ExrasuG FiiAT AXDEARLTDRjcGiir.— 'Thepa- 
p rs from the northern and western parts of this 
state, (says the New York National Advocate,) all 
complain of the extreme heal and sultry air which 
been experienced on the whole line of the Eria 
canal to BatlUlo. The thermometer has ranged 
from 90 to 95, for several days together; and hav- 
ing had no rain for a long time, the earth is liicrallj 
parched up." 

Tbe above remarks may be applied to Maijlaad, 

id far South of it. A gentleman who may now 

be considered the father of Millers, miiuxed to 
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'j» yesterday, thai at no time last iummer were 
the s(ream9 af water lowtr than Ihey arc iiow. On \ 
the roads there 19 much difficulty in getting water 
for travelling and wagon horses. 



Meeliitg of Ihe TnaUa nf the Maryltrnd Jgricxdtu- 
ral Society. 

The Inst was held, agreeably to adjonmmcnt, at 
Waserf-v, In the absence of a regular report, an 
unofficial sketch of their proceedings may not be 
unacceptable. 

Whether attracted by the well remembered hos- 
pitality, and unfailing pood cheer of Ibe old vene- 
rable looking brown stone mansion, or by the sheer 
impulse of duly to promote agricultural improve- 
ments, this deponent sailh not but so it was, that 
we gentlemen of the plough and the rcap-hook met 
once more, in full force and the best dispositions, 
under the wide-spreading branches aC the elm and 
the willow that so well protect Warerly house 
from the heat of "raging noon." One of the Trus- 
tees, arriving later than the rest,* as he dismounted, 
was heard to repeat, with much feeling and em- 
phasis- 

"IVelcotne ye shades! ye bowery Ihickels hail ! 

Delicious is your shelter [o the soul, 

As Id the hunted harl the sallying spring 

Or stream full Qowing. that his spelling sides 

Laves, as he floats along the herbag'd brink." 

To each Trustee some special duly was assigned 
for the day of the Show; and a proposition to make 
every TVusfee liable to impeachmeul and ouster, 
who should not take something Tor eihibition was — 
not Gnalk acted upon. 

R Wilson, Jr., was appointed connaellor to the 
Society, with the understanding that he, wilb the 
aid of the most Kealo-is member of the Board, 
Ke that all infractions of our act of incorporation 
J>e repressed and punished — by proeem of law! 

The good cITcct of these agricultural associations 
was nnrrr more apparent, though none can so 
well relish and appreciate them as those who 
participate of the fruits they prodi 
Bceplical, however, will admit that an inslilution 
cannot be bad, which spreads before you on Ihe 
ISIh of May. in a season of unparalleled drought, 
fine fat lamb, chickens, green peas, cauliflowers, 
cucumbers, strawberries. Etc 

We were told by a neighbour, that Waverly was 
unproductive when it came into Ihe hands of the 
present industrious and judicious proprietor; that 
with Ihe beds of lime atone discovered on the 
premises, he had made it spin its present rich 
and various producllons, as a spider does its web 
-~out of ils own bowels. The number of thou- 
sands of bushels of lime, spread annually upon its 
■urface, would be incredible, were it not for the 
luxuriant and heavy crapn of corn and ^ass t 
■qring up in utiestutiun of its truth and '■'^'cacy. 



of all countries, so intimately intermixed nod blend- 
ed, according to Ibe ingenious system pursued 
at Cloud Cap, in opposition to the celebrated Bake- 
well plan of "in and in," that none but a Seebright 
connoisseur C04|d tell what blood predominated. 
None but the author of this hit-all miss-all theorr 
of combinations can ever breed them all "baclt 
again," as Mr. Meade says, to their original race 
and features. 

The Editor of the American Farmer moved an 
early adjournment from the cow-pen to the dairy: 
maintaining, as Is his custom, that where the lattt 
can be brought to bear, it is to be preferred in all 
cases to any other test; and he undertook accord- 
ingly to pronounce upon the aggregate of each se- 
parate blood in the cow-pen, by specimens from the 
pail; rivalling, in this respect, the discriminating 
powers of a celebrated farmer, who discovered that 
milk of different races, mined and churned at the 
same lime, would yield their butter in successii 
his favourite Alderney always taking the start of 
the rest The following was finally given by Mr. S. 
as Ihe aggregate proportions of the different breeds 
in the ^Vaverlj cow-pen: 

1- 16 Improved Short Horns; 

9- 1 6 unimproved Shorl Horns, or Holdemesj 

3-16 Alderney; 

3-16 Devon; 

a 16 Kyloe; 

1-16 Galloway, or polled breed— all resting upon 
a solid substratum of country breed. 

In the Rjlablishment of this laclometrical tabli 
for the ^Vaverly dairy, the aforesaid Editor is said 
to have tasted to an extent tKat was manifest in 
duced sales of butter on the next market day. 

As I was compelled, most reluctantly, to leave my 
generous host at this point of our duties, I leave -' 
to you, Mr. Editor, to complete the sketch. 

• tt-To PBODtiCE w.TEB FOUND KB.— Take a I 
horse, that has not been much exercised; drive him 
off rapidly at noon-day — 

"When [he heifers seek Ihe cooling lake 
And in the middle pathway basks (ho snake"' 
give him a gallon of cold water at every pump; and 
if that does not stiffen him in less than 16 miles, 
you may consider him founder- proof. 

Si^To CBRE WATER FOOSDBti. — Tie Up his neck, 
and pierce the jugular with a sharp penknile; give 
a pound of salts, and stand him for some hours up 
to his knees, in a running stream. Let his o 
tarry all night, aud rising when the lark 

"Shrill-voic'd and loud, the messenger of mom 

Calls up the tuneful nalions;" 

and before he can take two mint juleps, his horse 
will be able to bring him home. 
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MERINO SHEEP. 
For sale, a small Flock of Merino Sheep (68 in num- 
ber, including Lambs.} Apply la Israel W, Iklorria, 
near the five mile stone on the Philadelphia and Lan- 
caster turnpike road. 6th Mb., iSd, 1S2B. 
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ARTICLES. 

BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . 
BEES-WAX, Am. jeUi 
COFFEE, Java, .... 
Havana,. . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 

Georgia Upland,. . . 
COTTON VARN No. 10, 
advance of 1 cent 
:h number to No. IB. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live,.. . 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough, . . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 

Fine 

Susquehanna, superG. 

FLAX 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawlcr 

do. Red 

Bye, 

Barley, 

Closer Seed, Bod . . 

Ruta Bu^aSeed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurlzcl Seed, 

Timothy Seed 

Oats, 

Beans, White 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS. 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD.Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER, SodI, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-bouse 

Havana, 1st qual. ■ . 

NAILS, BneOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, tvhale. common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 

PORK, RalUmore htess, 

da. Prime, . . . 

PLASTER, esrKu price, 

ground, . . 

RICE, fresh 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 

Brown and yelli 
IVTllSKEV, IBI proof, 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
APP'E BRANDY, 1st pi 
SUG A RS, Havana White, 
da. Brown, . . 

Loaf, ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

SPICES, Cloves, .... 

Ginger, Ground, . ■ . 

SALT, St", libes 

Liverpool Blown - ■ 

SHOT, Bb)L all siEos, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port, first quality, . . 

WOOL, Merino, full bi'd 

do. crossed, . 

Common, Country, 

SkioDcrs' or Pulled, 
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PENNSYLVAKIA AGRICULTURAL SO 
CIETY. 

QuarUrlf Muting. 
The Chairman of lie Committee aiipoinltJ 
confer with tlic BoanreT Health on Ihtir 
cAtion read at their last meeting, reportij— 

That he bad been eiftuined bfi^ Cominil 
(he memben of the city and county dclegatj 
Huriabtiri; — fhat Kjatv tati been paiseri to 
the object! cootetuplated^nd that beliail no i 
Twy useful reiylta would proceed tbenrrom. 

The folloMiog comiAmicatioDS were rpad 
fiom the SecreUry of the New York Agrii^ultuml 
Boatd, presentiDg the third volume of Ibeii- Me- 
moirs, an intereatiDg and valuahle work, cmbrjc- 
iOK the moit iioportant topics of agricuKurai in- 
quitr. 
Fiom Jamet Williamt.EU^, of Hilton, Philadel- 
phia county.on the coropllktire meriu of various 
eacnlenflnxtti — on the leaMn* for smving them 
— on piejMcet aa to 1b« influence of the ' 
upon Teeetation — on an Ingenious contri' 
for depmitingsiKd* in drill) — on deep plou(;hing,i 

and tno advantage of stirring the soil ber " 

grOffiDg eropi — on the eitnordiuary succes 
akill, displajed hjr Mr. Walker, in thi^ manage- 
ment of nil ^rm near Hotniesburir. 
Fram J. Whitaker, Etq., of Burtey, Vork^bi 
giving hii mode of managlnff and rt'iirini 
eondemnioK the practice of feeding t!i« 
paili, shewing that his Jintil Ami b'Tn- 
are reared hy allowtDg one "nurs^" to 
two calves until the early part of the .ii 
Hut Airin; tilt wtHter thtg art fed with straie, lur- 
aiptof$,iomttuaawUhalittUiiiaetd cu/.e nuol— 
die succeeding iummer they are ];epl on gnus 
■lone, and the foUonint; winter fed, together wilh 
the dry cows, on straw aitd turn^. 
F^m a gentleman of Philadelphia, inquiring as t 
the probable luccpts of a tierman Tarmer, dis 
poaed to emigrate with a flock of 500 Merin 
aheep— the district of country best suited to hi 
purposes, and the price of land, &£. 
Fnm Loyd Jones, Esq., ol Montgomery count) 
on oic^rd grau— its superiority for jiaslurage- 
its escellence when converted into lii ' 
tritioat properties — the large quantity 
■ffirda— the profits of its eullivation- 
of its occasional failure, from the - - 



this stale to increaae the quantity of wool, with- 
out much increase of the number of sheep. They 
want wool of a alroag staple, easily manufactur- 
ed into blankets, linseys, kerseys, &c. for ne^ro 
clothing, and for working clothes for the whiles. 
Nine-tenths of our wool is eonsumed in such 
fabrics. Across by males of the long woolled 
breed, on the femalei of the camo»n breed of 
our state, would, I think, be.tt answer such an 
end. My intention was to have associated twc 
or three gentlemen with myself, and for this ob- 
ject import some such sheep." 
As the three last letters were not intended for 
publication, merely pasta^s from them were read, 
and the names of the parties were withheld. 

The Recording Secretary presented the following 
certiScate: 

"1 certify that I witnessed a peribrmance of Wye 
Comet, an Improvnl Durham Short Horn BiUl, 
lately belonging to Col. Powel,oD the 8d inst He 
inlked a measured mile on the turnpike, led hy a 
boy, in precisely eleven minutes." 

(Signed) WILLIAM HtlGHS. 

jfyrU 8, ISas. 

This was corroborated by the Recording Secre- 
tary, who stated that he also witnessed the perfor- 
inance, and that there could have been no mistake. 
^ j be and two others having held watches, and having 
,. agreed perfectly in the time. 

A member having stated that he was led to he- 
^P^'lieve that the cost of the best Sasony ahee|i in 
^l,,^°'lGermany would admit of their sale here, at prices 
from i "*>' exceeding sixty dollars; it was 



Rttohed, tiiat the Corresponding Secretary be 
^]^! instmcted to. communicate in behalTof the Society, 
with such persons as he shall deem fit, to obtain ac- 
curate information as to the expense attending their 



JOHN P. MILNOR, 
AceonTg SecFclary. 



SHEEP HUSBANDRY-SAXONY MERINOES. 



DsAftSia, SUvimvilU, Mai/ 22, IB 

In a late number of the American Farmer, Mr. 

McDowell was requested by a "Connecticut Ft 

mer" to state "when and by whom the sheep we 

, imported from Saxon v, from which his flock was 

scedn Jlidescended." As Mr. McDowell purchased his Me- 

E^ rau&eslrinoes from me in the first instance, and as I wat 

u- j his author with regard to their Saxon origin, (though 



iialily of the seeds. [in truth I n 



■nil,- 



valued the sh«ep the a 



important on 
ind I flattel 



n*J b tillage, and the bad uit 

too often encumbered with chi 

injured by improper management 

them. 
Mr Jones' communication was conClrmed. by the 

experieuce of Mr. G. W. Roberts and Mr. Powel. 
From Mr. Massey, of DelKware. on his decided 

Sieference for white cattle, ai better fitted to en- 
ure beat. 
Fram a gentleman 

the Society upon their exertions for the introduc- , _ .^ 

tion of improved racns of farm stock, applying: for Menno sheep, Mr. Caldwell, with a discrimina- 
te Improved Short Horns, and Southdown sheep,! tion surpassed by no one in the country, purchased 
widaasertiDg that he had found rootcropsbiglity^up Ibe cream of almost everr importation from 
TalnaUe in promoting the health, and the useful Spain, during the period of the invasion of that 
aeeretiona in neat cattle and sheep. '~~ ' - ■' 

Ffvn a gentleman in Connecticut, ordering 



account,) I felt it to be my duty to write 
Caldwell, from whom I purchased the foundation 
of my own flock; and I have now the pleasure < 
enclosing vou the reply of that gentleman, who 
a practical man, and a master of the aubjecl about 
which he writes. His suggestions a 
the subject of breeding generally 
.myself that you wilt be pleased vrilli an opportun 
York, complimenting ty of publishing bis letter in your valuable paper. 
.. <■__ ,!._ :_»__.! — I . -;^nding more than forty thousand dollars 



itry by the French. Some time after the de- 
claration of jpeace in 1815, be sold the principal 
mtt of his fine flock to the Messrs Howells, of 
New Jersej', who transferred it finally to my care^ 
in which situation it has maintained (to say the 
least,) its ongintU purihi end txeelUnte. In num- 
bers, it has greatly improved. 

I intend, on to-morrow, to start a maii with one 
of my fine rams, to be exhilnted at your appraaeh- 
ing cattle shawi and I will presume to compete for 



( will send one or two more. If llicj i 
ssfetf, the farmers of the country will, 
convinced that they can purchase as 
Ohio (of Snxon origin, loo!) as can be 1 
Sainny, or any other country, aud upo 
■ r terms.* ily chief object, however 
to demonstrate to the manufacturers 
trj, that we can raise in the ITniled Sts 
abundance of wool of the first quality 
terms than we can gel it lor from abro 
the farmers only want (Aeir encoungei 
mence the business of sheep raising, 
vslion of Mr, Caldwell accords with mj 
. lat the wool improves in this cou 
proper attention is paid to the animal a: 
proiecfion from the icealher; and abotc 
and unadulterated. It is worthy of rcn 
considers it uiitafe to bned frcm on a 
bt hit txUrnat apptaranee, whi 
licie tjf ia*e blood tu him. 

■ n, very truly, your friend 
And nbed't serv't, 

W. R. Die 
JoHK S. SKtnasB, E««. 

PhiUdtlpkit,Jy 
W. B. DicarirsoN, Es«., ( 
Steubenville; ) 

Dear Sir, — In compliance with ]f0i 
proceed to communicate the informatii 
respecting the origin of my Merino i 
rectly as my memory will pemiiL In i 
year 1806, 1 purchased one ram and tt 
Col. Humphrey's Merino llock, for i 
^00. This ram was accidentally k 
lime aUcr, and in the spring of 1807 
Mutler imported into Philadelphia six A 
— '■■-h he said had been obtained by h 
of the Prince of Hesse Casiel, 
all remarkably fine animals, and 
request I took them to my far 
them until they bad recovered from 1 
the voyage, and were in proper condit 
I then prevailed on Mr. Muller to let 
of these rams, and to name his own p 
senled to this as a ptrtonal faeoar, and 
sider it lU a mfe when he named gtDO 
ficient to defray tbe original cost and cl 
sum was paid by me with great sa 
tiiuu^h at that time I would ralber hai 
of equal quality, directly from Spain 
best to procure the water at theTauiL 
less liiLble to impiirilie* than furthi 
stream. A sheep Iths Merino blood 
the external quallKcutions uf a full litoi 
but nu experienced hreeiler iiould thi 
safe, or desirable to breiMl from sue! 
wbeiJ the genuine full blooded can be 
would prefer one of Ihc best horses a 
tpeed and ^foni, tu the most beau 
racer, if 1 desired lo propagnle andpn 
qualities. And even niiic I woul<l ratbi 
the best Spanish ram, than with th( 

' . mlessl KKEW that the Merii 

been kept pure and wvnixtd in Saxoi 
Irar^ jn-ocliee, ivould be gradually, bu 
' 'eediog back again into tbe commoc 

luniry. I have, however, every real 



rnvnaget 
proved Short Homed bull calf, adding- 
de^dedljin Ihvour of tbe cattle" (Improved Dur- 
feun Short Horns,) "and think them superior to 
■Bj other brMd although I am an owner of De- 
wms-" 

Ftmb a (icntleman in Kentucky, who had some years 
Hoce imported short homed and long homed cat- 
lle,ipquuiiiK for an Improved Diirfaam Short Hom- 
ed ioll, and coarse woolled sheep, eonteading "it the ailTereiip whidi has Iwen offered in such flat- f Mr. Caldwell says "every parL" Ml 
Mint ba pcmtlj hi Ibe intcnst of the bnaus oTteiinf tana. ShooUaete bervomio the vagon,' eludes Kentucky, nDiieiseB,Ulbi^,fce 

Nd., 11, —vou 8. 



I have nov between one anil twohun 
which iriil compuro, in ray humtile op 
Saxony; and I have for tlie IsrtI 
been rnmpelled to castrate nearly all m 
specimen now ^"<t will determine tlieir 
parcil with the Saxons, some of wbieb, 
sent to the Exliibilion', for after all, 1 1 
rated my Bock. 
1 1 allude to Ohio. 
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that those ibecp imported by Mr. Mullcr, v 
fectjf pure Merinoes, and 1 think tfattt Columbus 
WHS the firBt descendant Trom Mulier'a ntm and 
one of Col. Humphrey's ewes, Vou are certainly 
under a mistake in thinking that Columbus was tlir 
best ram in my flock. It was Americus that shear- 
ed 131 tbs. of wool which 1 sold for «3 5 cash. It 
was Americus that weighed J48 Iba. Americus 
begotten by Columbus, and was, in my opinioi . 
all respects, a superior sheep. 1 now tnink that 
Americus was the best Merino ram that 1 1 
met with; although ! have travelled I'rom 1 
Alexandria for the purpose of examining all llic 
early importations from Spain, and of purchasiii^ 
the best that I could find. i 

I have expended more than f 40,000 upon Merino | 
sheep, but never could find one equal to American 
in eyeiT resiiect I do not remember the weight of 
Columbus, but his fleece never weighed more than 
9i lbs. which I also sold at J2 per lb. Mr. Howell ; 
paid me }3D0 for Columbus, at a time nhen the bc»i 
imported Spanish rams were to be had for 00; and 
some time alter, when the price of Mcrinoes wus 
considerably lower, the same Mr. Howell gave me 
fine kimdred dollan for ,3merieu*. I presume tluil , 
you have mistaken the names of these two ahe^^p. . 

Mr. Doponl, of BrandTwine, has lately imported ' 
soiae Saxon Merinoes. He thinks them betters!. 
tOKetber than the Spanish, and he is an excellent 
judge. I know of no individual more competent 
to decide the question. Nevertheless, for the rea- 
sons already given, I think the Spanish Merino tbi^, 
most valuable acquisition to this country; and they 
have always improved in every part of America,! 
where they have had an abundance of food, audi 
been protected from the weather, and above ulll 
lieptpure and imaduiteraUd. 

With the greatest respect, 
Vourobed't serv't, 

JAMES CALDWELL. 

N. B. The greatest part of the Saioo Merinoes 
are most probably the result of repeated crosses 
with Spanish rams. J. C. 



getting out wheat early in August, and letting iti 
lay in the chaff, and thus destroying the eggs ul i 
this insect by this means, he would do immen<<: ' 
benefit to this country by publishing bis knowiedt^e | 
and experience on the subject of the Weevil fiy. i 
From such a source of science as Mr. JeffcrsoM,' 
the Weevil fly would cease to do any injury I 
wheat alter it is cut down. From his pen ive i 
expect the natural history of this insect, i 
cannot be equalled any where. 

1 aro^ your obedient serv't, 



HESSIAN FLY~-WEEVIL FLY. 

J. B. SKimreB, Esa., £a>Jern SWt.Jltay 24, I82e. 

Dear Sir, — It would appear that the farmer, and 
more especially the grain farmer, always has aonie- 
thing to annoy him, either before his crop has come 
to maturity, or in getting it in; or after it is got 
home, either in the house or stack. The Hessian 
fly majntaios its character of being the most de- 
atructive insect to the wheat crop.tbat has ever 
been known in this or any other country. If tbp 
iriteat is sown too early, thii insect is sure to make 
havock in it in the autumn, and too olten it make^ | 
its ravages in the spring, under every and all cir ; 
cumstances. In fact, no human invention or fore- : 
light can guard against its effects, thus making the 
■rheat crop a precarious one. iiut now, and fur 
-ome two or three years, the Weevil fl^ has atlai'k- 
■d the grain itself of tl"- wheat) and if not arrcst- 
•^ in its progress, it b^ <een known to eat up the 
-iibstance of every r"- "•-'■•••t nothing but the 
>>n. It was only I) iirmers began to 

.-■"w the Becei""ity ■ ,jti..., "sir ■ "•"'early 

■ ""tust, •"" ■■•*■ -r I- "•* —-•«• 



PROSPECT OP CROPS. 

The fly made its appearance later than usual this 
season, owing to the cool and damp weather. The 
heat and drought of May brought it into life and 
action, and its ravages have been severe: whole 
fields are now destroyed; the thin lands will scarce, 
iy produce their seed; some not half The good 
and the manured lands are greatly injured, and tjif 
continued drought prevents rccoreiy. Prospects 
are gloomy. Upon the whole, we have scarctJ) 
seen the approach of June so near, with such gene- 
rally bad appearances. Itain, even now, would im- 
prove the well farmed land crops, but nothing can 
restore the general loss. 

Corn is low and later, but the drought enables 
the farmer to work it well and to destroy the weeds 
and ^rass. In its young state, Indian com suffers 
but little from ilrout;ht. Oats promise nothing; Lii^ 
gardens suffer extremely; the fruit generally de- 
stroyed. Grass never promised a worse crop. 

[Eiulm GautU, Jaay 27. 

Mr. SiiHNER, Cbarlaliin, S. C.,JHinltS, IS2S. 

"I am but a few days from my plantation, where I 
have been busily employed in setting my crop, which 
at present promises well, notwithstanding the gre:tl 
drought which has prevailed for a month or >ix 
weeks past. The rivers throughout the State are 
generally salt, and tide swamps, upon which the 
rice is planted, are in a suffering stale. Sboul<l 
there be no rain for a fortnight or three weeks, suf 
ficienl to freshen them, there will be but little rice 
made. The cotton and corn crops are now suffrr- 
ing. Of oats, rye, and barley, there will be littl? 



iig.ir in the vat, and let it fennent four faovi^ 
ir<-:^sed eleven gallons of must, which raised die 
lydrometer 15°. Wbcn the wine was drawn fnHn 
lie lees, it was clear end of a fine amber colour: it 
lus become stronger than French wine, and maj 
not he so strong as Madeira; but the flarour u 
much superior to any wine that I am acquainted 

tvitll. -. 

August 14th, collected a Basket of wild bitneb 
graoes and a backet and » half of berries of tke 
wild muscadinei'Mrength eash as already menttoo- 
cd; mixed them together and added 9 lbs. of sngu 
in the vat, where it fermented all sight; preued 
seven gallons of 131"— cdded 3 lbs. more su|^, 
which raised the hydrometer 14°. When the wine 
was drawn from the lees. It was of a full claret co- 
lour, and of excellent nutty flavour, but a littie tail 
This wine is stronger and more flavoured than uif 
French wine that Ihave tasted. 

August 14th, collected eight baskets of Wbimd- 
toiis, three of Madeiras, and two of wild bunch 
>:rapes, and mixed in the vat — unpressed juice Si 
dri;.; added 52 lbs. 4|j^r and let it ferment fire 
y, pressed 36 gallons of 15 deg. IMs wine it 



a wioe that I 
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SILK WORM. 
J. S. Skrihir, Esa., Ecatm, JS»s S4, ISiS. 

Dear Sir, — In your last American Farmer, I read 
the report of the Committee of Congress on thp 
, subject of the silk worm. If I could get a few of 
.the eggs of this insect I should like to make s bi'- 
gip"'"!' 'his year, hs I have several Mulberry trees 
wh - — ' large '>'"* would feed a thousand and 
■"■ -1' ■ ■- , f "'•■■ i""i|d procure «"'ne of 



f the Madeira colour, itHtrong enou 
nd of superior flavour to any Madeii 
ave tasted at eighteen montu old. 
August 3lstand 39th— On these days 1 colleeted 
1 baskets of Madeiras and six of Warrentons— 
npressed juice S deg.; added 117 lbs. sugar and 
!l it ferment six hours; pressed at the several times, 
idusive, 88 gallons of 14 deg. This wine was oT 
lie Madeira colour, not so strong as the former, 
[id was somewhat tart; the tsrtarous acid in the 

arren- 
and one of Madeiras, and two of very ript 

lid muscadines — unpressed juice 8 deg.; added 40 
lbs. sugar, and let it ferment in the vat all night; 
pressed 30 galloos of must of 14 deg. This wine 
i^ of higher colour than Madeira, and for a year 
had a disagreeable honey taste from the very ripe 
luuscadines; but that flavour has nearly disappear- 
ed, and (he wine was, recently, preferred by seve- 
ral guest* at the table of a neighbouring gentlemui, 
lo an old Madeira wine that cost four dollan a gkl* 
Ion by a half pipe. 

Grapes 56 baskets. Sugar 33G lbs. Must 17S gkl*. 

Loss in fermentation . 10 



lees . 



■»ii advised 
-•- Presi-i-r 



- ^..itinK the Wi...t. out early, 

hink, Mr. Jefferson, one of 

- '->t it gradually disappear- 

. ores years! if I am right 

•" his r "at man, who stands 



VarrentoD ■ iv- 



10 r 

wt4r' 



Clear wine 139 

Deduct for wild grapes 13 

Product of ISO vines, on a quarter acre, 126 gals. 

No brandy was added. 

'I'he whole of the vintage season wag wet, ex- 
cept the first collection of the grapes: the grapes 
from the vineyard the 11th SepL did not change 
itolour, because of the rain and cloudy weather; oe 
ripe muscadines gave colour to the wine. 

ExpeHtnentt m tS34.— In 1834, 1 had 340 yonn), 
Madeira vines, that bore ten or fifteen bunc^i?* 
each, for the first time, in addition to my forme- 
stock. 

"Hie wild grapes so generally rotted on the vtn«' 
that 1 obtained only one basket of the grape — a>. 
pressed juice 1 1 deg.; added H Iba. of brown sugf ■ 
In the vat, and let it ferment six hours; pressc' 
nearly three gallons of must, which raised the Lj 
drometer 16 degrees. The fermentatioa was o*-- 
in five days; and the frine was made and becotm 
clear by the 16th of October, whea it ma rackr' 
tad sulphnred. By the I7tb of Febnury, I835,> 
became so well matured that I bottled it; the eob>. 
I and taste re"mM^ •!.. y ^f .Urr* » .' *i^ iiai~h> 
' '•• >relerabl< 
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— unpresaed juice 10 deg4 added 20 lbs. of sugar, 
and let it rerment five hours; pressed 13 gallons of 
must, of 164 deg. The season was dry, and the 
quantity of must being less than expected, the tar- 
tarotts acid was rather super-saturated with sugar. 

August 18th, collected rather more than five 
baskets of Warrentons — unpressed juice 10 deg.; 
added <21 lbs. sugar and let it ferment five hours; 
pressed sixteen ^dlons of between 15 and 16 deg. 
The season was wet, and the quantity of must 
more than was expected; and the wine appears to 
have rather too small a quantity of sugar, which 
can only be judged of when the wine gets older. 
These wines have the colour and flavour of that of 
1823, at the same age. 

The Madeira grapes ripened on the Hih, 16th, 
Idth, 31st, and 35th of August, and the several 
parts of the vintage manufactured separately. The 
unpressed juice varied from Sk to 94 deg., as the 
season was more or less wet The first four ( 13th, 
16th, 19th, and 31st,) 55 baskets of grapes were 
collected, and 303 lbs. of sugar was added in the 
Tats, where it fermented six hours; pressed at the 
several times 193 gallons of must, 'Thich was regu- 
lated to 16 deg. bv adding a small part of the sugar 
after pressure, fn making the wme of the 16th, 1 
stripped off the berries from the stems before mash- 
ing tnem in the vat, to try the difference it would 
make in the wine: divesting the grapes of the stems, 
was a cause of some dilficulty in pressing, by the 
want of something to hold the marc together dur- 
ing that operation: it seems to me that this wine is 
not so strong, nor of such vinous taste as the others; 
tannin from the stems is wanting. On the 35th, 14 
baskets were collected; added 93 lbs. of sugar and 
fermented in the vat seven hours; pressed fifty- one 
gallons of 17 degrees. 

69 baskets Madeiras, 395 lbs. sugar. Must 344 gals- 
10 *' Warrentons, 41 do. do. 39 

I " Wild bunch, 4.5 do. do. 3 



«0 



440.5 



376 



Thermometer in the wine in full fermentation 
93 deg.; when in the shade it was 73 deg. Mr. 
Adlum observes, that with him it was once 1 15 deg. 
in the fermenting wine. 

?fovember 13th, the wine had all become clear, 
and was drawn off from the lees. 
Must from Madeira grapes 
Loss by breaking demijohns 
Do fermentation 
Do. lees .... 



344 gals. 
9 
16 
36— 61 



Clear wine 

Must of Warrenton grapes 
LoM in fermentation 
Do. lees 

Total clear wine . 



39 



3 
3— 



183 



35 



308 gals. 



mnd prohably not more than 50 gallons of it was 
from the young vines. 

The wine from Madeira grapes will be strong 
enough, especUdly that of the 35th, and the flavour 
not much inferior to that from Warrenton grapes, 
and much superior to any Madeira wine that is im- 
ported. This grape has much tartar and mucilage, 
pd^ps an over portion to the water it requires a 
liLrge addition of sugar to saturate the tartar and 
give the best flavour; it should not be less than 16, 
nor need it be greater than 17 degrees. 

The Warrenton has less tartar than the Madeira 
napOj and considerably less mucilage; if the must 
'» niaed to 16 deg. it should ferment In the vat for 
nz honra. But I think the better method is to raise 
It to 151 deg. and let it ferment five hours in the 
vat When the vines get more age, 15 deg. or less 
wAjfnkMAj be aofliSenti Ibr as tihe Tines grow 



older, the tartar in the grape diminishes, and the 
saccharine principle is increased. 

The wild bunch grape has red juice, much tar- 
tar and but little mucilage: to add sugar until the 
must is 16 deg. is sufficient to saturate the tartar, 
and the wine will be strong and highly flavoured. 
If this vine were cultivated for ten years, the juice 
of the grapes would probably increase in weight 
and richness to the 14th degree, or even more; in 
which case it would probably make wine as strong 
and as highly flavoured as the best red wine of 
France. Some of the high land varieties of this 
grape have much sweeter juice than the one I have 
used, and considerably resemble, in plant and fruit, 
the Warrenton — but the juice of the Warrenton is 
white. 

In Madeira, the average crop, according to Staun- 
ton, is 35,000 pipes; value 300,000(. steriin^, the 
highest price per pipe 602.; the average price is less 
than 14/. a pipe. Nearly half the wine is too poor 
for market, and is distilled into brandy, part of 
which is added to otlier poor wines to make them 
marketable — with such, is the American, Russian, 
and other markets supplied. Their best wine is re- 
served for the priests, and planters of the island, 
and for the priests and nobles of Portugal: their 
next best, which grows on the South side of the 
island, is monopolized by the English resident mer- 
chants, and is supplied to the nobles, higher clergy, 
and gentry of England: we take their refuse; un- 
less by special, favour of an English merchant we 
obtain a very small quantity of London Partieuliur. 
I have tasted none such for twenty years. All the 
wine we now get from that island is grown on the 
north side, and is inferior, and its use is equivalent 
to the use of strong brandy and poor wine mixed, 

1 have never tasted Madeira wine of the first 

Duality, but of two pipes; the first was sent by 
'harles Murray, EUq., British Consul at Madeira, 

to his friend Mr. T , of Augusta, in 1786; the 

last was 35 years ago, and always introduced as the 
last glass or two at the table of Mr. Y , a gen- 
tleman of Savannah. Neither of those wines was 
strong enough to suit the vitiated palates of the 
present time. 

In France they have less than two millions of 
acres of land under vines. The value of (he crop, 
says Arthur Young, is equal to one hundred and 
sixty millions of dollars. Much of their wine is 
weak, and will not bear to be kept long: the com- 
mon people use it as we do tea and coffee, and for 
ordinary table beverage. Of the value of these 
wines, I take the following from Messrs. Stroble & 
Martin's price current, Bordeaux, in lb(H). Their 
prices are in francs and centimes; a franc is 18^ 
cents American money. 

Wine, red, common cargo, pr. tun, 300f. to 350 
£ India, do. (of 1798,) do. 500 to 550 
Superior Claret do. 1000 to 5000 

White cargo do. 300 to 350 

Common Claret, pr. bottle 1.30 to 3 

Superior do. do. 9 to 6 

Or, in our money, from tO.33 to fl.l 1 per bottle by 
the quantity. The crop that year was stated to be 
from a fourth to a third short, and the wine of su- 
perior Quality. It is probable that the wines of 
burgundy and Champaign sold for similar prices. 
Thb shows, that we cannot drink the best French 
wines under |3 a bottle; and that we never obtain 
them because of the price. 1 have never tasted the 
best quaUties of French wines. 

I was informed by a gentleman who had been a 
captain in the French Police, that a vinejrard near 
Bordeaux of SO arpents (35 acres,) sold for 300,000 
crowns, (f333,000,) upwards of $13,000 an acre. I 
have proved by experience, that a quarter acre in 
vines of seven years old will yield 136 gallons of 
clear wine, which is 500 gaOons' an acre; a proper 

" would yield much more. 



3 acres of vines, well cultivated, will 

yield 1000 gals; 

3 years in cask, will lose 7 per cent 

per annum, .... 140 



Expense — 1 hand to cultivate, $300.00 

Cost of sugar 300.00 

do. casks 30.00 



860 



430.00 
3 years interest at 8 per cent 

per annum, 68.80 



$498.80 



Sell 860 gals, at $1, $860 

Freight, commission, 8cc. at 
&vt per cent 43 



Nett profit. 



817.00 
318.30 



which is the interest of $3977.50 at 8 per cent, and 
shows that an acre of sandy piny land in vineyard, 
is equal in value to $1988.75 money at interest 

If the wine sells for half the price of Madeira 
wine — then 

860 gallons of wine at $3, $1730.00 

Deduct culture, sugar and casks $430.00 
3 years interest thereon, 68.80 

Freight, and charges to market, 

say ... . 31.50 

Commission on sales 3i pr. cent, 43.00 

563.30 



$1156.70 



which is the interest on $14,458.75 at 8 per cent; 

and shows that an acre in vineyard is worth $7339 

37^ cts., money at interest 
If 860 gallons of wine sell at Madeira 

price, $4 a gallon, is $3440.00 

Deduct culture, &c. $430.00 

3 years interest thereon, 68.80 

Freight and charges to market, 31.50 
Commission on saJes at a 40th 86.00 



Nett profit. 



606.30 
$3833.70 



which is the interest of $35,431 at 8 per cent, and 
shows that an acre of vineyard is worth $17,710.50 
money at interest 

I recommend to my fellow citizens to plant vine- 
yards, and cultivate them with care; and by attend- 
ing to the rules I have laid down, they will make 
excellent wine; which will enable them to do with- 
out the refuse wines of other countries. If a poor 
man will plant 130 vines, which he may cultivate 
without any material interference with his other la- 
bours, he may have a bottle of as sood wine on his 
table, every day, as the greatest ung or priest of 
Europe — and may sell enough to pay for the sugar, 
casks, and bottles, and pay his taxes. 

THOMAS McCALL. 

Retreat, near Dublin, Feb, 33(1, 1835. 



GARDEN BEANS. 

Should be planted about the middle of May, half 
an inch deep, in rows. The rows for bush beani 
should be three feet apart, with the hills in a row 
3i feet from each other. The rows for pole beans 
should be 4 feet apart, and the hills in a row S feet 
from each other. They should be hoed three times 
before the flowering time; but must never be hoed 
when wet with dew or rain. [Jf. JS. fknner. 
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ASPARAGUS. 
[From Ihe «*parRgus bed& of Mr, Miltenberzer, 
of PittsburK, described at p. 301 of vol. 7— we Tiail 
latelj the pleasure lo receive a preteot of a large 
buDcb, one spear of which is represeoled below. 
Thcj were aU nearly as large as Ihis, which repre- 
»enta exacllj the size of ihe one sent to the en- 



i 



'v.«l euliflowen, iiraa tu. ^-^en of J. B. liionii, 
£aa, thkt tot nse Bsd the perfectiw sod delicacf 
if Sw Bower, b&ve aerer been nupaued in our 
auket It it not itnng« that lor luek cauliflowen 
1 rea^f m)s >t 60 cents per head, doe* not tempt 
pntini^q orproi^**ed p'-'»^ers, to inei**" flw"' 



ANGOLA PEA. 

Mr. Seikmek, ScuA Carolina, MaySO, ISZO. 

A year or two since an ioquiry was made in I — 
American Farmer, relatiTc to the Angola Pea, of 
which the AbbC Raynal ipoke so much and so high- 
ly in his "History of the West Indies." I have not 
observed auy reply, which has induced me to think 
that it has been classed amoug those heanay mar- 
vels to )>e too often found in historians of all classes. 
On reading Malte Brun, (vol. S, p. 9, Edin. 183»,) 
I find it mentioned as grown in Java. Malto Brun 
also speak* of a Yam, (Dioieorta alata,) as some- 
times "attaining a weight of 40 or SO lbs." 

Now, if, as Charles II. said to a certain lady of 
his court, half of what the Abbjsays of the Angola 
Pea be true, it is sufficient, and I should hope some 
of the gentlemen trading to Java will endeavour to 
procure a few of the seed. I Ihink the Abb€ saya it 
succeeds in (he West Indies. If it would do (lieie, 
1 should think it could be cultivated in the Soulhein 
states. Aupmcov. 

P. S. This work of Malte Bran* is an adminhle 
le; in fact, the best geognpJiical viatk, lo my 
knowledge extant. There is in it an intereatiDg ac- 
count of the Birman empire, (Book 51,) which in- 
dicates that, if conquered, as it is said they are, thej 
will add as much to die commerce of Great Britain 
as any of her late conquests in that quarter — parti- 
cularly in the supplies of cotton, rice, tobaeco, tim- 
ber and tu^ientine. 
Malte Brun, vol 3, pt. 3, pp. 945-6. Edinburg ed. 
i3,2. "Though this empire extends into (be tor- 
d zone, it enjoys a temperate climate, in conse- 
ience of the elevation of its tenitorj[. The beal- 
ly sind robust constitutions of the natives show the 
ilubrity of the climate. The seasons are regular. 
Extreme cold is unknown, and the intense heat 
which recedes the rainv season, is of short dura- 
tion. This couatrr exhibits every variety of toil 
and ezpoiure. A flat marshy delta extends along 
the mouths of the Irawaddy. Beyond this are 
pleasinff bills, piclnresque vallies, and majestic 
mountains, llie fertile soil of the southern pro- 
yields crops of rice eoual to those of^the 
finest districts of oengaL Altnougb the surface is 
more irregular and mountainous (o the north, the 
plains and vallies, especially those situated on the 
banks of the great rivers, produc« excellent wheat, 
and the different com and leeaminous crops which 
are cultivated in Hindostan. Sugar oanes, excellent 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, and tlw trojMCal fruits, 
indigenous in this favoured country. He teak 
arrows in ell parts of the country, though properly 
a native of the mountalna Almost every kind of 
timber found in Hindustan is produced in the south- 
ern parts. Fir grows in the mountains, and tur- 
pentine is extracted from it" 
1 It has many other sources of wealtL As to its 
conquest by Britain, M. Malte Brun (who wrote in 
1 8 18.) did not then seem lo'contcmplate it He sava: 
"In ito preaeut slate this empire is a very desirable 
barrier Htween the British and Cbioese goveni- 
ment^ hanm too weak to (Abr serious moleslatioii 
to a powerini oeighbonr, and too inhos[»tabk (its 
government and manners,) to afford temptation to 
an invading army. It is now (1BI8,} liln the de- 
serts that separate fiie Chinese from the Buisiao 
dominions. If (his is an advantage to the repose 
of a great portion of (he world, humanity moat 
regret that it assumes this charticter, by givmg rise 
to so large a portion of misery and desolatian with- 

VeiT different ciroumXaiieea now exist, and if the 
St Helena (via etT.}accountsbecorreet,a new fiekt 
isopentoGreatBritain. lie inhabitants differ wide- 
ly fnm Uiose of Hindostan. They ban groaned 



under the most horrible tyranny: "The king taUag 
the tenib of |iroduce and imports." "The nehes oc- 
Itialty til potwuion of ibis monarch must be im- 
but how heavily must the wheels of com. 
nove, and how low, comparatively, must the 
scale of national wealth and power stand, wfasa 
maxims so DHrrow and absurd fetter every part of 
the machine." Hence we see how groat a dioSHenee 
between the character of Hindostan and Bimah. 
There is a mtiekness in the former loudly eallin| 
lect being had to their prejudices^ as inl 
er and decorum in their deportment And 
the question will perhaps be, whether, after tuch i 
goveniment has been suppressed.the veirBumeie 
as well as theHindoBtanese,but tVomadififerenlno- 
tive "will not always be roady to serve widi axels- 
sive fidelity the power that pays them most puoe- 
tuaUy and most liberally." With this kind of coa- 
duct, it is to be recollectod, is generally ooniMClad 
good government 

In fine, perhaps such ciroumstances may arise as 
to lessen tae difficulties thus contemplated by Aii 
admirable writer, (p. 969.) "Yet pertiaps the moat 
sanguine political Quixote would find it a diffienlt 
task to sketch, even in theory, a plan oa whieh tkt 
Birman Empire could be put into possession of the 
blessings of poti(ical and civil prosperity, fon«i 
tently with the maintenance of a liberal and safe 
line of conduct on the part of its regeneratoia." A 
strong and deUnnined system may be nstahliJwil 
Firmness and power can overcome any lliiagy-~ 
When the Duke of Abrante* went into Qsbon, te 
Portuguese began to asssssinate bis troops. He is* 
sued an order, and declared that if any soldier was 
killed, he would enfilade the streets, and shoot 
every Portuguese he found in the street* afler a 
certain hour. There were no mora killed. 



BEANS. 
[Fnm the A*ns etvlonil Famer.} 
The only species of beans much used In this conn- 
try, is that which in England, is called lOadty-Beai, 
and in France, Haricot; (Pbueofut mdgmii^ The 
bean of English writers, is what is commonly called 
here fte HorMtBwn, (Ftcia faha.) Conaiderabla 
confusion has arisen from the inditcrinunate use of 
the term bean, applied as it is, by some good Amo- 
rican writers on agriculture, to two very diatinet 

Enera or sorts of plants. iHie hone-bMn (vieja) 
lag top-rooted, is much used in Bnriaad as a fitl- 
low crop; and probably nu^t be uvanttgeooi^ 
introduced here White bdney-beans are almost 
the only kind used for field cnldtre at present lltaf 
require dry land that has been tUlfHl with care, so 
as to destroy the wiseds; and of such fartili^ as 
would produce a moderate crop of Indian corn. 
Poor sandy soils, or gravelly loam, will prod«ce 
them; provided the beans are wet and rolled ip 
plaster before planting. They can be [Wanted in 
hills, or drills, the rows two and a half or three leet 
apart, aceording to the strength of the soil, an^ 
jHou^ed and hoed like other hoed crops. T>^ 
" « ofplantingu the same as Indian com. Ho^ - 
ig mixed mu ashes, is said to be the best mv 



When about two thirds of Ihe pods are ripe, ant 
before the frosts, puD and spread them in .nw^ bn 
&ttj must be tuned occauonally at mid-dn, tbi'- 
the dampness of the ground mar not tnonU tboae 
underneatL After thrashing, if there are aaj m^ 
ripe ones whieh regain more drying, inread Aafr 
CO a dear Boor, tinder cover, tiH tbe* ai 
ly dried. 

WUto beana will Tiald &»« tn to Art* fe 
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Tbty are valuable for the table aDd Tor stock, por- 
liculsrfy for !heep and hogs. 

Bush Beak?. 

It i» a ereat object to hnve beans early, and thej 
ibould be planted as bodh as the e;roun(l is warm; 
bu^it is useless to plant them wLen the ground is 
cold. — A principal crop sbould be plaoted early in 
May, and succesaiooal crops, about the middle, and 
slso towards the end thereof. For the early binds, 
■elect a piece of light rich ground; let the drills be 
made about two feet and a half asunder, and an inch 
Uid a half deep; drop the beans therein, and at the 
diatance of 3 or 3 inches from one another, and 
draw the eardi evenly over them, As soon as tbey 
are io full bloom, and the lower pods are beginning 
to «tl, the tops or runners should be cut off; this 
will greatly promote tho swelling of the pods, as 
well as their early maturity. But with respect to 
■mall early beans, if you would have them come in 
as sooD as passible, (op thecn when the blossoms al 
the bottom of the atalts begin to open. 
Pole Bramb. 

For beans whose vinea need support, let poles of 
■ proper height be fiied in the ground about 1 feet 
apart, in rows 3 or 4 feet distant from each other — 
around each pole let 4 or 5 beans be planted; the 
poles ihould have small knots left on them, or pin> 
pat through to support the vines. This way of 
pUntiogcivesanopporlunityofkeeping the soil loose 
around ^e roots and prevents the injuries arising 
from driving poles into the hills. Of the ~ ' 
sorts of pole-beans one planting 
you gather as the beans beconii 
continue bearing all through the i 
the Lima boon, which delighis i 
should not be planted till the grouno 
The acarlel bean (tmdtijhna) is w« 
valtog, boti^for use and ornament 

BlETB Ann ClHHOTS. 

They should bo sowed in drills i of an inch deep, 



enough; for, if 

:: fit for "use, they 
ummer, especially 
n heal, and which 



inches apart; if carrots are in drills but 16 
inches apart ana half an inch deep, it is about as 
welL "nie ground prepared and the seed raked in 
as for onions. 

HeUIIIS, CoCDWaCSS iHDS4DlSHES. 

Thty ihould be planted about the middle of Mny, 
Cucumbers for pickling may be planted the middle 
of June. The hills may be 3 or 4 feet apari. The 
(round should be as well prepared as for onions; 
and they must be hoed three times before the time 
lor vines to run. AAerwards pull out the weeds. 



found the mode of plundering their aniiunl producU, 
ilhout destroying tbcm, in whole or in pari, 

To this day, in fact, no one h»s found out the 
eans of annually plundering these precious in- 
__ct«, without the predetermination of a total or 
partial destruction; such are the expedients of the 
smoke of sulphur, of wet burnt rega and driving, all 
of which destroy at least three fourths and often the 
whole, not only of the living bees, but their young. 
Finally, after a careful observation on the instinct 
and architecture of these insects, and following me< 
thodically, the directions of M. de La Bourdonnaye, 
in the mansgeroent of his hive, 1 discovered the 
whole secret of nature, by which 1 can evetr year 
obtain a complete harvest of the product!, of bees, 
without causing them the least prejudice. 

When the bee in its wild state selects a retreat, 

the hollow of a tree, or cleft of a rock, which af- 
fords room, it always fixes on the highest part of 
that hollow, or cleft, to build and suspend ile combs 
These edifices fastened and suspended the one to 
the other, always executed from the top downward, 
and never from (he bottom upward, are continued 
downward, as long as the bee finds room below bis 
first constructions. 

Id thus dcscendine in their labonrs. constantly, 
and invariably, the oees abandon tbwr first con- 
itmcted combs above, and begin a second tier bc- 
ow, in which the queen moUier, having also de 
jcended, makes her new deposit of larva, under the 
safeguard of the whole family. Thus there arc no 
more bees in the upper combs, and in the second 
year they are clear, not only of bco, but of tggi, 
and entirely fdled wilb honej;. 

Sucb is the habit of bees in their wild state, and 
such is it also in their domestic slate, by their in- 
stinct, they build from the top downward, always 
descending from the upper to the lower combs; 
precisely in this manner should we learn to plunder 
them without injuring them, without smoking, ca 
(ration or driving. Sic. 

If we intend to rob bees which are lodged in 
hallow tree, or a cleft of rock, it can be done wit 
out difficulty, and in perfect safety, by taking the 
upper combs, while the swarm which has abandon- 
ed them, are engaged in continuing their labours 
below. The bees do not even perceive the robbery, 
do they suffer by it, because the upper combs with 



smLax EooiroHnr. 



PYRAMIDAL HIVE. 
[Translated from the French by Col. Dinsmore, of Ala- 

A simple and natural method to perpetuate the fami- 
lies of the bees and to obtain from each hive, every 
autumn, a full paoier af wax and honey, without 
destroying bee, or larv a, besides numerous swa 
with the art of usefully restoring, at the relu 
firing, the hives where the bees have died ir 
»atumn,Kinter,or spring, by hatching the eggs 
remaining in the cells; thearlof conveiliog honey 
into pure white sugar, hydromel syrups, &c. &c. g 
work useful to all country farmers— by P. Du- 
eouidic, president of the canton of Maure. dC' 
paitmeDt of Hie and Vilaine; ornaraeoled with 
cagravings. — Lmtitiam, Laudtm, Copiam fttne 
tfinUcwtni. — Paris, 1813. 
T^ inramklal hive or the hive La Bourdonnaye, 
iuiMna by a third panier or box. 

bio. 1st Of the invention of the pyramidal hive. 
Wani the eartieat antit^uity, the amateurs of bee 
jniMg, bftve formed difiercDl syitaiDS for the ma- 



e of honey, have become a superfluity, < 



account of thi 

mulate .._ 

dines them to build, successively descending with. 
out interruption. 

' "■ same manner as wild bees work, in hollow 
trees, or rocks, always downward, so do thi 
tic bees in tbe hives or cases which inclose them, al- 
ways commencing their labours at the top of the 
hive, to which they suspend their combs and work 
downward. 

hole secret of nature unveiled for 
the robbery of bees without injuring them. I 
easy to employ the art (which we have already 
ticed) of robbing wild bees, to the trick of using 
three stories, or three cases, placed each succeeding 
ipring, one under the other, to form the pyramidal 
uve, of which the higliest story or upper 
vithout young bees or larva, will be every succeed- 
ng year at the disposal of the proprietor; t>ecause 
he bees have abandoned the upper story, contino- 
inn their industry and labours by descending into 
tbe lower cases or boxes, where the queen mother 
will always be found fixed with her living family and 
her eggs. 

This secret, snatched as it were from nature, by 
the first exertions ofM. de La Bourdonnaye, whose 
!pi> I have only followed to complete his plan, is 
(uin the reach of every class of cultivators. 



iBhours. In the sc-cond spring j-ou will 
put a third r-jse ur box under llie Iwlbre mentioned 
IwD, and in the uulumn, take off the upper one. 
Vou will then have a perpetii^il routine of putting a 
new case each spring, under the tu'o which remam' 
d, during the autumn a!id ii inter, on the bencb, 
and taking ofTlhe upper one in autumn. 

This melliod, drawn from nature, is infatliblel 
the upper is always lilkd with wax and honey, with- 
out young bees, or egp, and without filth of any 
kind. The whole famdy lias gone down from the 
first box or case into (he second, which wilt become 
upper box as soon as Ihe first is removed. The 
en mother, her family, and all her eggs, or lar- 
are in Ihe second box or story, and, if the sea' 
be very favourable, it often happens that they 
beejn to work in the lowest box. 
The upper case, which is taken off, generallr 
pure virgin honey, formed in Ihe spring of 
same year in which it is taken, for the bees com- 
ily consume, in autumn and winter, the bone/ 
of the preceding year. 

Every cultivator can easily convert this honey into 
a sugar, equal to while Havana sngnr, and it is aS 
easily refined as the sugar made of cane, and will 
become a new article of oumacrcc, with which the 
markets of our towns will soon be supplied. 

The pyramidal hive is already known and io u.ie, 
divers paris of the empire, but principally in the 
departments of Bretagne,Df Scine,^ine and Marnci 
Seine and Oise,of Oise, Yonne, Mancbc, Calvados, 
Sarte, Nord, Sic. Sic. This method will soon be- 
[>me general, because it is simple and easy. Tiirii 
by should we not use tlie means of converting Ihi* 
honey into sugar, which requires no more art than 
to preserve the families of (he bees themselves? Br 
the same attention we should allain the success ana 

Imitation and habit is everything. If this art. 
which is so «aty of increasing the products of our 
bees, of preserving their families, and converting 
the honey into sugar, wa.4 introduced into out rural 
:ommunes, why should wo not, in a short time, see 
lur peasants coming to market tvith loaves of refin- 
ed, and sacks of unrefined sugar of honev, as we noir 
ee them coming with buller,cheese, milk and fruiisP 
If our modern LucuUuses; if those interested in 
he commerce of (he sugar of cane, disdain the use 
of siigar of honev as too common, more than nine 
tenths of the inhabitants of the empire would pre- 
fer its use. What is belter, supposing we had, al 
formerly, the fncihiy of procuring the sugar of the 
cane, the prudent economist will distingnish the 
enormous diflerence in price between the foreien 
sugar and our indigt^nous sugar. Tbe hospitals, the 
country farmers, and the second class of city i&ha- 
bitants will use Ihe latter in preference, because it 
ivill produce (he same results at a price infinitely 

Again — This was the su^r of our ancestors be- 
fore the discovery of Amenca; and under our first 
dynasties, Ihe product of bees formed tbe most con- 
siderahle branch of the revenues of the slate. 

The grand superintendant of bees in France <Le 
Grand Abeiller de la France,) that is, the minister 
set over the police and general receipt of the con- 
siderable product* of this rich part of rural econo- 
my, was always one of the most important person- 
ages of the government 



is only necessary each spring, to pu; 
under the simple hive, that after the 



bnes have filled 



HINTS FOR MOTHERS, 

For tht Improvemait of Early Edayitum, and .Vunt- 

ry Diteipiint, 

(Continued from page 19.) 

TBUTH AHB SIIfCBBITT. 

Notfaine,perhaps,is more beautifiJ, or more rare. 



tli«£ntb(isltic7B>ii/deMeadiii(oll)e»ecoDd,locoa- thin a cbaracter in which isno^le: Guile insi- 
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l^UBles iUcir inio our hcarla and conduct lo a 
gree of which «e are littie aware. Many 
vvoulct be sbockeii at an actual breach of truth, 
itotwithslacidinG;, Tar frum sincere in manner or < 
veranlion. The mode iu wbichlhey speak of others, 
vrhen absent, is wholly incnnsistent with tbeir pro- 
Tessions, to them, when present They will relate 
« fact, not fnlsely, but leaning to that side which 
tells best for IhcmsGlvcs', they represent their aw 
actions in the fairest colours^ (hey hnre nn excu! 
ever rendy for Ihemiieives, and, too onen,at (he e: 
|>ense of others. Such conduct, if not coming ui 
tier the character of direct falsehaod, is certainly 
species of deceit, to be severely condemned, and 
strictly guarded against, not onlv in ourselves, hut 
in our children: for we shall find them early prone 
to art, and quick in imbibing it from others. It Is 
not«Dougb, therefore, to speak the (ruth, our whole 
' behaviour to them shuuUi be sincere, upright, fair, 
and withoirt artifice; and it is enperience alone that 
can prove the excellent cfiects that will rerult from 
such a course of conduct Let all who are engaged 
in the care of children consider it a duty of prima- 
ry, of essential importance, never to deceive them, 
□ever to employ cunning to gain their ends, or to 
spare present trouble. Let them not, for inslanccj 
lo prevent a fit of crying, excite ex|)ectaIioD of a 
pleasure which (hey are not certain can be procured; 
or assure a child that the medicine he must take ia 
nice, when they know to the contrary. If a ques- 
tion be asked them, which they ero unwilling; or 
unable to answerilet them freely confess it, and be- 
ware of assuming power or knowledge which they 
do not possess-, for all artilice is not only sinful, but 
is eenerally detected, even by children; and 
shall experience the (ruth of (he old proverb, 
cunning trick helps but once, and hinders ever 
ter." No one who is not experimentally acquainted 
with children, would conceive how clearly Uiey dia- 
tinguish between truth and artifice; or how reai'ily 
Ihey adopt those equivocal expedients in their own 
behalf, which, they perceive, are practised against 

Great caution is required in making promises, 
and in threatening punishment; but ivc must be ri- 
gid in the performance of the one, and in the inHic- 
tion of the odier. If, for example, we assure a 
child unconditionally, that, after his lessons, he shall 
have a top or a hall, no Bubsequeat ill behaviour 
his part should induce us to deprive him of it. — 
Naughty or good, the top must be his; and, if it ' 
necessary (o punish him, we must do it in soi 
other way than by breach of engagement For t 
teord, once paued, nttut not be broken. 

We should labour to excite in children a deli 
(atioQ of all that is mean, cunning, or false; to . 
spire them with a snirit of openness, honour, and 
-lerfecl honesty; making them feel how notilo 
■"t merely (o speak the truth, but to speak the 
jt« unaltered truth, whether it tell for or against 
hemselves; but this we cannot effect, unless c 
Jiple uniformly concur wi(h our instruc(ions. 
iiiould teach them not only to confess their faults, 
>u( to confess t'^-^-^ "" —'v —••^ pntirel; 
acing them b' 



n!y duty bul 
e«k of other 



1 in early life, and children remiinded that ceiving her, let her say nothing to him at (he time, 
duty but a sense of honour should lead us bul apply, without his knowledge, to the motheii 
" ■' ■ .. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ should her suspicions he confirmed, the child iscon- 

'icted, and the opportunity ia at once afforded for 
reproving and correcting him with decision. 

' grounds for supposing a child guilty 

imon offence, although, as has before 

been remarked wilh regard to falsehood, it is better 

ascertain the truth by evidence, rather than bf 



Ir absence a: 
in their presence. 

The confusion and undesigned 
oflcn to be observed ' 



I, especially in 
s that "truth 



that of uneducated persons, prov 
needs to be cultivated as a talent as weji as a vir- 
tue," children require not only to be told to speak 
the trulb, but laugbl how lo do it To this end, it 
will be highly beneficial (o accustom (hem gradually 
and by condnued pTac(ice, to give an accurate ac- 
count of what they have read or seen, and to relate 
'cctly circumstances in which they have them- 
es been engaged; for this perspicuity and pre- 
in are commonly the result not only of good 
piinciple but of intellectual cultivation. Dr. John- 
son observes, "Nothing but eiperience can evince 
the frequency of false information; — some men re- 
late what they think as what they know; some men 
of confused memories and habitual inaccuracy as- 
cribe to one man what belongs to another, and some 
without thought or care. Accustom your 
children, therefore, (o a strict attention to truth, 
even in the most minute particulars; if a thing hap- 
pened at one window, and they, when relating it 
say that il happened at another, do not let it pass, 
but instantly check them; you do not know where 
deviation from truth will end. It is more from care- 
about truth than from intentional lying, 
that there is so much falsehood in the world,"* 

a aecovnt whaltrtr let any thing bt laid or 
the nursery that Mamma ii not to be told. 
se of any unpleasant occurrence, il is the duly 
rse to take the earliest opportunity of inform- 
ing her mistress; and to do this, when shf ='"■ 






) oB^ 



"1 refcrrini 



'opriety, in the presence of the childi 
■er to enforee the same habit among them, en- 
couraging them, if they have met with an accident, 
or committed a fault, at once, (for in these cases. 
delays are dangerous,) to go to tbeir mother, aixl 
freely to confess it to her. 
Il IS desirable, as far as possible, to manifest con- 
lence in the honour and veracity of children; fot 
e should wish deceit and falsehood lo be consider 
ed among them as offences of which we do not even 
supp»ose them capable: to accuse a child falsely, 
breaks his spirit, and lowers his sense of honour. 
If we have, at any time, reason to suspect a child of 
telling a falsehood, or of concealing the truth, great 
caution is necessary in betraying that su^ptci 
We should endeavour to ascertain the fact by 
own observation, or the evidence of others, rather 
than by Ibe common expedient of questioning the 
child himself, or strongly urging him to confession; 
for, in so doing, we shall often lead him, if he be 
guilty, to repeal the ralacliood; or, if innocent 
timid, to plead guilty to a fault which he has 
committed. Besides, no small care is necessary 
that we do not bring children into temptation, i 
put too much to the proof their slill weak and ui 
formed principles. There arc many suspicioi 
cases, the truth of which being buried in the breast 
of a child, cannot he discovered; and these it is gene- 
ral!' ■ '-"r to leave unnoticed; at the same time, (' 
„,„ J,.i..-i,„. -,.. h- "ff.nH— andtreali 



it may be necessary to qi 
iself. This must be done with great caution, 
not with the vehemence and hurry so commonly 
employed on such occasions; bul wilh calmness ana 
iQection. We should forbid him to answer in haste, 
ir without consideration; reminding him of the ti- 
treme importance and happy consequences of trutlu 
tenderness towaids him, and willingness to 
1, if he freely confess his fault, and show him- 
self upright and honourable iu his conduct; for (ruth 
being the corner stone of practical goodness, wo 
be ready, when necessaiy, to sacrifice to it 
iportanl points; and, for the sake of this lead- 
ing object, to pass over many smaller offences. 
I cannot close (he subject before us without t 
irnin^ against a severe, repulsive, disheartening 
satirical system, in the management of cbildrcA. 
Nothing is so likely to produce in them, esperiallj 
in those of timid dispositions, reserve, puaillanimitT, 
and duplicity of character. On the D(her faanti, 
good discipline will greatly promo(e habits of in* 
tegrily and openness. But it is lo be rememberedi 
that the bul diiciplme is always combined with bee- 
dom, mildness, sympathy, and affection. 
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NEW-YORK UNION COURSE RACES. 
FWil Day. 

Ttieiday, ^3d. — The regular races fot the purses 
offered by the associaiiun commenced, and tb« 
4 mile heals fur fbOO were contended for by Coiut 
Piper, {a favourile among northern sportsmen,) }y 
Marshal Duroc, and Jennelle, full sister to Sir 
Charles, ivbo encountered Eclipse over the Wash- 
ington course. It was a beautiful race — well coa- 
tested — ihey were repeatedly collared and several 
times passed each other, and the heats were won by 
Count Piper byabouta length and half each best 
of the first beat 7 m. bS seconds- 



Second heat 8 

The course wi 
several seconds v 
runnings. 



6 seconds. 

onsidered by the Judges, if 

e than at any of the rormo' 



Second Day, 
The horses entered, were Jackson's Eclipse Coll 
Colden's Rattler, Abbot's Half-Moon, and Laird-. 
American Boy. — 3 mile heals. The race was "-■.- 
wi(b ease by Aniericau Iloy, in two beats — 1st beat 
9 minutes — the 'Jd heat in ti minutes 30 secoDda.— 
RatUerand Half Moon distanced in the second bea 
American Boy is half brother to Count Pqier, th> 
run the 4 mile heab yesterday, and won. Wa u- 
detttand Jennette, with whom the r-iuntcoiut"''**' 
has been purchased by a gent'''"* ' '^'< ~- -> 

Yeste-ioT was tbelast da- -• - -,«u.-n.-.^. 
the UnL., ^n-"" F^ur L-.»- -irted for tk 
PBTie, fi"' "1 '-ati, T«. Jlr. JmIcmd^- 

Pox, JL «■ jaap, Mr. V«. »eUer 

I.. . _ iiMt-. . „ 4v4-it'iaa. Tajnii 
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tor took the purse ia two heats. Time^ first heat, I point of the batterv, when the Razor shot ahead at 
S minutes 581 seconds^-second heat» 9 minutes 54 the first moment of starting, and pursoing the ad- 



seconds. 

At the auction sale on Tuesday last at the Union 
course at Jamaica, of the late gen. Coles* stud, 
Sportmistress, the dam of the Arabian that won the 
match on Monday, was sold for 1200 doUars. The 
Arabian colt out of Doye, which is to run a match 
a fortnight hence, brought seven hundred dollars. 
Sportmistress is the dam of Mr. Stevens* fine horse 
Trouble, by Duroc. Sportsman, we understand, 
havioir been matched alter his race, was not sold. 

[A: r. Pa. 



Dbscription of a Good Horse. 

Sir — From an apparently very old work of 500 
pages, the date of its publication being torn out, 1 
send you an extract, aescriptive of a eood horse. 
The title of the book is, "Directions for bunting and 
killing all manner of chase used in England, with 
the terms of art belon^ng thereunto, also, a short 
account of some pecuhar beasts not usually hunted 
in England, by Nichoias Cox.*' 

I am, &c T. E. W. 

''His head ought to be lean, laree, and long; his 
chaul thin, and open; his ears smaU, and pricked, or 
if they be somewhat long, provided they stand up- 
right like those of a fox, it is usually a sign of met- 
tle and toughness. His forehead long and broad, 
Bot flat, and as we term it marefaced, but rising in 
the midst like that of a hare, the feather b^g 
placed above the top of his eye, the contrary being 
thought by some to betoken blindness. His eyes full, 
large, aL«l bright His nostrils wide, and red with- 
in, for an open nostril betokens a good wind; his 
mouth large, deep ia the wykes and hairy; his 
thropple, weasand, or windpipe big, loose and 
straight, when he is reined in bv the bridle; for if, 
when he bridles, it bends in like a bow (which is 
called cock throppled) it very much hinders the 
passage of his wind. His head must be set on to 
Lis neck, that there must be a space felt between his 
neck and his chaul; for to be bull-necked is un- 
comely to sight, and prejudicial to the horse*s wind. 
His crest should be firm, thin and well risen; his 
neck long and straight, yet not loose and pliant, 
which the Northern men term withy crasged; his 
breast strone and broad, his chest deep, his chine 
shorty his body large, and close shut up to the buckle 
bon^ his ribs round like a barrel, his belly being hid 
within them; his fillets large, his buttocks rather 
oval than broad, being well let down to the gascoins; 
his cambrels upright, and not bending, which is called 
by some sickle houghed, though some hold it a 
sign of toughness and speed. His legs clean, flat 
and straight his joints snort, wefl knit, and upright, 
especially betwixt the pasterns, and the hoofs, hav- 
ing but little hair on bis fetlocks: his hoofs black, 
strong andliollow, and rather long and niBLrrow than 
big and flat, and lastly his mane and tail should be 
long and thin, rather than thick, which is counted 
by some a mark of dullness.** — On the subject of 
colour he says- '*l dare pass my word, that wherever 
you shaU meet with an horse that hath no white 
about him, especially in his forehead, though he be 
otherwise of tne best reputed colours, as bay, black, 
soTfel, &c. that horse hath a dogged and sullen dis- 
position, especially if he have a small sunk eye, and 
m narrow face, with a nose bendinfc Uke a hawksbill.** 
[To whomsoever we are indebted for the above 
extract — the editor will thank him for the loan of 
the book.] 

BOAT RACE. 
AeeoidiDg to public notice the race between the 
boat Gen. Jacksoo, belonging to the ship Mentor, 
oi Plubdelphia, and tiie Charleston boat Razor, 
tDok pbee on Friday aAenioon. A few minutes af- 
te 6^ the boeli ttirted iroiii opposite the south 



vantage she had gained, passed the Judge*s boat ofi" 
Gadsden*s wharf, better than three minutes before 
the Gen. Jackson, and leaving her at a distance of 
between 2 and 300 yards in the rear. On the re- 
turn the Philadelphia boat did not reach the start- 
ing point until 5 and a half minutes after the Razor. 

The distance passed over is better than 3 miles; 
which the Charleston boat passed in about 26 
minutes, her oarsmen giving 42 strokes to a minute, 
whilst the Gen. Jackson's gave but from 26 to 27. 

The success of the Charleston boat, (a clinker 
.built skifi*) was pronounced as soon as she was 
I seen — her make giving much advantage over the 
Gen. Jackson, which is a ship*s quarter boat The 
interest of the race was therefore diminished on ac- 
count of the ease with which the former obtained 
the victory. [Charleston paper. 



To MAKE VmEGAR. 

J. S. Skinner, May 18, 1826. 

Sir—- As the proper season for making Vinegar is 
now at hand, 1 send you a receipt which 1 know from 
experience to be a cheap and very easy wa) of mak- 
ing it for those who have no orchards, and perhaps 
may prove useful to some one of your numerous 
subscribers, if you think it deserving a place in the 
columns of the American Farmer. To every ten 
gallons of rain water add one gallon of molasses, 
and one of brandy, mix them well together, and 
place the cask in a garret or some warm dry place, 
and occasionally shaking it in a few months it will 
be fit for use. Yours, &c. 

ROBERT STEPTOE. 



''I've money enough, and can live at my ease, 
1 cannot be caught in necessit^*8 trap, 

I*U sleep every day till the next if 1 please. 
And so ril turn over and take toother nap.** 

His heavy hydropsical carcase he turns. 
And sinks in uneasy intemperate rest. 

Till dim in his bosom the lamp of life burns, 
While snorting with night-mare and plethora prest. 

What horrible visions his bed hover o*er. 
The phantoms of spleen and the blue devils dire! 

Like Gorgons and Hydras of fabulous lore. 
And red dragons vomiting rivers of fire! 

Now he clings to the side of a prominent steep, 
0*er a rough roaring cataract hangs by a hair. 

Now suddenly sinks in a bottomless deep. 
And starts half awake, with a shriek of despair. 

Thus he rolls like a porpoise, o*er billows of down; 

Grows big as a mammoth and fat as a seal; 
Lives a plague to his friends or a charge to the town. 

And dies to make worms a most plentiful meal. 

Ye sons of Columbia, shun the syren of sloth: 
For if you submit to her leaden control, 

You*ll find, when too late, like a venomous moth. 
She eats up the substance, and poisons the souL 

If the wizard of indolence takes you in hand. 
Quick break (h>m his grasp, or you*re quickly un- 
done. 

Your limbs will be lithe as a wickapy* wand. 
And your sinews be softened, like wax in the sun. 



"sw^ ^LmsLm,^ 



TO ESCAPE THE EFFECTS OF UGHTNING. 

It is particularly dangerous to stand near leaden 
spouts, iron gates or palisadoes, at such times; me- 
tals of ail kinds having so strong an attraction for 
lightning, as frequently to draw it out of the course 
which it would otherwise have taken. 

When in a house, avoid sitting or standing near 
the window, door, or walls, during a thunder storm. 
The nearer a person is to the middle of a room, the 
better. 

The greatest evil to be apprehended from light- 
ning, is the explosion of powder-magazines. These 
may, in a great degree, be secured from danger by 
insulation, or by lining the bulk, heads and floor- 
ings, with materiab ef a non-conducting nature, the 
expense of which would not be great 

ON INDOLENCE. 

The following lines are requested to be inserted 
in the American Farmer, as being worthy of an ho- 
nourable place in some one of its columns. B. 
From the J^ew England Farmn. 

THE SLEEP OF THE SLUGGARD. 

By Thomas G. Fessenden. 

list to an indolent lump of live lumber. 
Whom slothfulness binds with invisible bands, 

A little more sleep, and a little more slumber, 
A little more folding together the hands. 

'Tve a villanous cold — and my head — how it aches! 

The north wind is blowing, and stings like a hornet. 
And as to this rising as soon as day breaks, 

'Tis a vile vulgar habit, and gentlefolks scorn it 

''I*m none of those wretches who labour for bread. 
Through foul or fair weather, whatever may hap, 

1 mean to enjoy both my table and bed. 
And M ru turn over and take tH>ther nap. 



Baltimore, Fridat, June 2, 1826. 

f>>THE Cattle Show. — ^We must, from neces- 
sity, defer all notice of the Cattle Show until the 
next week. 



O'IcE Houses. — Quere: Can any body speak^ 
from experience, of the practicability of construct- 
ing a house abore the surface, or nearly so, for the 
preservation of ice, in a situation so low, that on 
digging to the depth of three or four feet, the water 
is raised? For persons so circumstanced we wish 
the information, as to the most economical method 
of constructing such an house. Opinions will be 
acceptable, but more so as they may be founded on 
facts and experience. 



(« 



f>>DiviDENDs ON PuBLicK Stocks. — ^A rcspccted 
correspondent suggests, that it would be useful to 
publish in the American Farmer, regularly, the 
dividends which may be declared on Sie different 
kinds of publick stock; on (lie ground that a great 
number of farmers own stock, some in one institu- 
tion, and some in another; and he intimates that 
these institutions might be got to select the Ameri- 
can Farmer as one of their mediums of publica- 
tion. On the above, we have only to remark — first, 
that we are glad to hear that any considerable por- 
tion of our friends own a little of the "ready." A 
few hundred dollars of dividend come in very well 
to buy plaster, groceries, &c., let the farm be never 
so productive. We are, however, of opinion, that 
the country banks have been ruinous to the agri- 
cultural interest We thought so at the time the 
Farmers* Bank of Maryland was established, so far 
as we were then old enough to think upon the sub- 
ject But to return: it is no object with us to in- 
sert advertisements for pay. It is sufficient for us 
tfiat an advertisement conveys useful or desirable 
information to a considerable portion of our read- 

* Wickapy is the popular name for a shrub which is 
remarkably dejuble. 
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en, to induce us to insert it ^afia— and agaii 
wi&h not to iiittrTcre in any Jeparlment with i 
papera. Finally, we will publish with pleasure all 
notices or dividends of stock, together with the 
prices at the time, when furtiisheil by any instilu- 
tion or individual, and supposing that these noticed 
will in no case exceed a few lines. 



delay. 



CiRcnLAK TO Post Misteks. 
Poll Offiet Department, ZllkMm/, 1826. 
—Complaints hare been lately made of Ihe 
elay, and somelimfts loss of ncivspapers sent by 
mail. These may be attributable, in some cases, to 
the careless manner in. which papers are prepared 
for the mail; but, in others, they are believed to 
ariw from the inattentiou or design of post mas- 
ter*. It is feared that some of them are so forget- 
ful of their duty, as to consult the convenience ol 
contractors on hone routes, by retaining a part of 
the packets when the mail is so large that the 
usual number of bags cannot contain iL Others, 
it is said, being more culpable, retain newspaper! 
to read them. A moment's reflection must con- 
vbcQ cTcry post master, guilty of either of these 
clurge*, that he trifles ifith (he obligation imposed 
br his oath of office, and should be held responsi- 
tue for such gross violation of duty. 

Publi.tbcrs of newspapers and their subscribers, 
«■ well as post masters, arc requested to report to 
the Department all irregularities in the reception of 
papers forwarded in the mail, and an assurance is 
given, that where the irretcularily shall he proved 
to have been produced by the ne;;ligence or design 
of sny conlrtctor. post master, or clerk, the most 
effi^tual steps shall be taken to prevent its recur- 
reijce. 

It is oflen of as much importance to the public, 
and always as essential -to the reputation of the 
mail, that newspapers Should be as speedily and 
safely transmitted, as letters; and an individual who 
is inattentive to tbe former, it unworthy of being 
trusted with the latter. I'e is a stMngrr to that 
liigh incentive to duty, which arises fi»ni an anient 
desire to elevate the character of the Department, 
hj giving the utmost efficiency to its operations. 

In the Post Office law, it is provided, that "iff 
pcrwn employed in any department of the post 
office, shall improperly detain, delay, embezzle, or 
dcatroy, any newspaper, or shall permit any other 
person to do the liRe, or shall open, or permit any 
other person to open, any mail or packet 
papers, or shall embezzle or destroy tlie same, not 
being directed to such person, or not being autlio- 
rizea to receive or open (lie s^me. such offender 
shsll. on conviction (hereof, pay a Kum nol 
ingtwen(y ddlurs for every such oflence." 

At all ofTices where newspapers are mailed, post 
maslers should see ttiHt they are pmperly put up 
and directed. None should be forwarded in tlie 
mail, except such as are secured by a substantial 
envelope, unti bnvc a legible superscription. 

If this injunction were slricllr observed, the 
number of failures would be greatly reduced. 

Under no circumstances, slioiild any part of the 
mail be left on a route short of its destination. This 
may always be ovnidttd, by (tost masters at the 
portaot offices, keeping one or more extnt mail 
bags. 

I am, very respectfully. 

Your obed't scrv't, 

JOHN McI.EAN. 

(Imprinters will confer a favour on the Depart- 
ment, and probably promote their own interest, by 
publishing this circular. 
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journals, but their contents liave been mostly anti- 
cipated. In tbe Uvcrpool Courier of (he lyth of 
April, we find (he following comparison of the prices 
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Hppears, that (he import of cotton into the country 
In ISIO to January 1, ISII, was 304,300 bags, and 
that the price of Boweds ruled between Is. 3jd.and 
l9, I0;d., making an avera(;e of Is. 7d. per lb ; that 
AInranhams ruled betwiit Is. 9d. and 2s. Sd.; being 
un average of 2s. during that j^ear of eitreme dis- 
tress. From the above table it appears, that the 
lowest point of depression to which cotton ever fell, 
before (he present year, was in September, 1833; 
and Ihe present year exhibits tbe lowest price to 
uLich cotton has ever fallen in (he commercial his- 
tory of the country. The stock of cotton in (he 
i of London, Liverpool, and Glugoiv, on the 
of the present month, may he estimated in 
id numbers at 390,000 bags, which is 84,000 
s more than that of 1811, and is, at present 
prices, worth but little more than three milUons 
■t<:flinS- [JV. Y. paper. 



SINCLAIR & MOORE 

Hare now for sale, at (heir Agricultural Repository, 

'alt street, Hallimore, Harvai taoli, viz. 

■2"0 tJraiu Cradles, with tlic best English or American 
Sfjthes, of the most approved patterns, and are tnnile 
of different kinds, suilable to the different 



Itrj— an 
e years, 



lircivuci of- 



e have been Improving on Ihem 
: believe Ihey will be generallj ap- 

Sneads, a part of which have Ihs 
Scyihe* hung to them ready fur work. Also, $cjUio 
Blades for grain vr grass. 

SO dozen of the Spring Sleel Hnj and Manure Forks, 
so spnerallj used in the Eastern States. 

200 Culliialors, for the cullivation of corn, tobacco, 
and garden vegetables, answering all the purposes of 
llie plough at one-third of the eipense, if judiciously 
ii.ted — and also suits well for seeding wheat, if (be gras: 
hiis been kepi down. 

100 of those highly approve* Wheat Pans are now In 
progress, and will be ready to deliver as orders may 

ime in, a few of which arc made stronger and belter 

Ispled to large farms; will coat about }S more. 

In n few weeks we aspect to have an assortment of 
Turnip Seed, raised from turnips carefully selecled from 
-■■- :h kiodi as we most approve of for table use; suth 
the While Flat, While Slore, Yellow Scolcli, and 
fc:srly Dutch; and have lately received from l.ondnn, 
some of (he Ited.topped Swedish, or Kule Baga Turnip 
ated, which we have proved to vcgetale well ; together 
wilh a v,.ry extensive assorlmeiit of Garden Seeds and 
Impltmunlsof Husbandry. 

" -'■ ""- ■ md Millet Seed, would bo purchased. 
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imEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Htuns, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Java, 

COTTON, LquiiiaD&, iw. 

I Georgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON YAHN.No. 10, 

An advance of I cent 

each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEESE 

FEATHERS, Live, . . . 
FISH, HerriDgt,Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, euperfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler, 

do. Red, 

Kye 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Rula Baga Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurlzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats 

Beans, While 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS' LARD 

LEAD,Pig 



LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 

Havana, Isl qual. . - 

NAILS, BaJOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

SpormacBti, winter . 
POKK, BalUmore Mesx, 

PLASTER, cargo price, 
ground, , ■ 

RICE, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 

Brown and jellow, 
VVHWKEY, Mt proof, ■ 
PEACH BRANDY, *(hpr 
APPLE BKANUY, 1st pr 
SUGARS, Havana White, 

do. - 



Louisiaoa 

SPICES, Cloves, .... 
Ginger, Ground, . . . 

SALT, Stlubes, . . . . 

Liverpool Blown . . 

SHOT, BalL all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira. L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Claret, 

Port, Srst quality, . . 

WOOL, Merino, fUll bl'c 

do. crossed, . . 

Common, Country, , 

Skinners' or Pulled, . 
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V ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW, 
For the wAiiilion and uUr. of Improetd Dotntttk 
Jninwli, Jgrieri'dTo' Maehinery and Impltmenta, 
and HotuthM Manufaeturta—held by the Mary- 
land ^griatUwvl SocUiy. 
[Tilt Iitte C&ltle Show and Exhibition ofDoines- 
tic Family Manufacture*, wa« held agreeably lo 
appoiiilment , at the Murjland Tavern, on Thunday 
and Friday last. 

Truth compels us to say, that with the eieeption 
of Horses and Sheep, it was a meagre eihibition. 
Il were useleBi now lo reflect upon the causes of lis 
inferiority, in comparison with preTious showi, un- 
less it were done with the view, and in the hope, 
that by w doing, we might save ourselves the mor- 
fiiication of witnessing such another. With that 
design and that fceiiiiK, we shall, if we can get a 
leisure moment, take the liberty of making some 
remarks in the next American ( armer, on the part 
kcted by those to whom the raanagemeol of the So- 
ciety's concerns have been committed, with are- ^ 
view of the Reports of the Committees, and lhft|-; 
cause of the falling olf in ilip Exhibitions, and the 
prospect) of the society. 

It was the more mortifying not to sec all the pens 
nell filled, as the society was favoured with Hie 
Gonipany of several citizens frooi Washington, 
boldmg high trusts, to which they have been elC' 
valed by their tilents and public spirit. The pre- 
sence of the chief magistrate would have been 
gratifymg lo the society; and but for inability to 
attend, would have been yielded by him on invita- 
tion from the Board of Trustees, as appears by 
the foUowing carrcs|>ondence:J 

Sib, SnUivwn Pat Offia, JOty Se, 1826- 

The Board of Trustees of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society, have instructed me to invite you to 
honour with your attendance, their next Cattle 
Show and Exhibition of domestic family manufac 



letical 



i city on Thursday and 



he held 
Friday next. 

I find particular pleasi 
conveying their wishes 
ieav« to add the aEsurani 
be highly gratifying to t 

ciety, and would be regarded as auspicious to th< 
general cause of agriculture by its friends in ever 
quarter. 

With great respect, sir, 

1 have the honour to remain. 
Your obed't serv't, 

J. S. SKINNER, Cor. Scc'ry. 

J. S. SKimiB, Es4., 
•UBM»Jing Stcretm 
.IpittJlitral Socir'ly, Baili 
tiiH, fFoihingfon, JIfaif 31, 18116. 

i pray you lo have the goodnnss to prosent to the 
TrutlAcs of the Marj'land Agricultural Society, the 
assurance of my ^en»bility lo their obliging ' 
tioD to attend at the Cattle Show and Exhibition of 
domestic manufactures, and my regret at being un 
able lo avail myself of it. I'o which he pleased t( 
add my congratulations to the Society upon the sue 
cess which has attended their exertions to promoli 
tbe agricultural interest of the country, and oiy best 
wisbea ibr its continuance. 

Accept my respectful salutations, 

JOHN QUINCV^ ADAMS. 



Genenl Cbirle* Ridgdy.or Hampton, the Prei 
dent of tiw Society, being absent. General John 
MsaoB, of-G«orgdt)WD, waa requcMed to preside 
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for the occasion, and to present the premiums to 
those by whom they might be won. 

Alter dinner, on the first day of the Show, the 
Chairman read to the Society the follawing letter 
of resignation: 

To Iht Mtmbm o/ On MoFylatd JnvuWuroJ StKuty: 

GsitTLEuen, 
When I acaepted the Presidency ofyour institu- 
tion, which was so honourably conferred upon me, 
animated by the hope that returning health 
would enable me beneficially to attend to its duties; 
hut the delicate and precarious condilion of my 
constitution adinonisbes me, that the ardor which I 
feel for the promotion of the treat purposes of your 
association, cannot be exerted with safety to mysolf 

utility lo you; and I beg you to consider my r 
signation of the office into more efficient hands, ■■ 
evidence of the sincerity of my anxiety for jo\ 
welfare. 

To those who are acquainted vrith my habits and 
pursuits it is unnecessary to dwell upon the intc-— ' 
and pleasure with which I have ever been impi 
ed, by every redection flowing from the successful 
efforts of husbandry-, and I am thoroughly persuad- 
ed that its prosperity can in no way be more eflec- 
tually cherished than by well conducted societies. 
The experience of other countries bears ample tes- 
timony to the truth of this assertion: and may 1 not 
say that it is in some measure (confirmed by our 
own experience? Has not a spirit of inquiiy gone 
forth among our farmers; are not our systems of 
cultivation generally improving; is not more aMen 
Ion paid to our slock; have we not better con 
itructed implements of husbandry? Surely we may 
'k permitted to claim some of the credit of these 
nents in the agriculture of our country, 
early youth I have attended to 
and physical results; but experience, as i duvc ui 
ranced in life, has demoostrated the political infli 
:nce, by which il holds dominion in this favoured 
land. There Is an obvious and a moral fitness in 
imhiance between agriculturists and repub- 
honesty and independence are alike the in- 
dications of both; and although commerce and ma- 
nufactures are inestimable resources, yet amon^ tbe 
id sturdy cultivators of the earth, there have 
ever been found genuine and faithful patriots for 
the nation. Look at every people from whom good 
tillage has languished and disappeared; behold the 
extent of their desolation; some of them have been 
mspicuously blessed in the fecundity and 
luxuriance of their mitural productions, than re- 
nowned for chivalry in war and splendor in letters. 
Haf py is it for the delightful regions of these Uni- 
ted States, that insteaii of mines of g<^ld, quarries 
of gypsum have been discovered, and ils inlluence 
adapted to their soil; Ibe^ have encouraged 
try Bod tconomy, the legitimate progenitors 
ional wealth and individual urospcrily. 

Gentlemen, as your President, I must beg you to 
accept an affectionate and respectful adieu; but 
a private member, it will always afford me great 
pleasure to condace in any way my health will allow 
'- the welfare and interests ol the society. 

I have derived buth information and amusement 
from the social meetings of our Trustees, and from 
the general assembly of farmers. I consider tlm 
annual communion of your members as one of the 
best observances of tbe institution. It is indeed an 
edifying spectacle to behold so much union in so 
good a cause: the momentum of the community 
mutually supporting its constituent parts; the plain 
husbandman mingling his intelligence and observa- 
tion with the researches of the man of science; 
practical good sense cordially combined with all 
that is elegant, courteous and retined, exhibits 
solid fabric of society adorned with the chastest 
embellisbmcnts — and 1 am consoled in my pain at 
parting from you by the csnsiderBtion that there 



ire so many {;ertlemen among you whose eminent 
lufficiencj will enable them to do ample justice 10 
tbe dignified station of Presideal of the Marylanf 
Agricultural Society. 

1 have tha honour to be. 
Respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

0. RIDGELV.of Hampton. 
BallitnoTe, \st Junt, 1836. 

On motion by Mr. Caton, Ibe precedingfletter of 
resignation from the President of the Society, was 
referred lo a committee appointed by the Chairman 
— consisting of K. Caton, Tench Tilghmaii,Georgs 
Cook, Gen. Stansbury, and Edward N. Hambletoii; 
from whom the following report was received, una- 
nimously accepted, and ordered to be published in 
tbe American Farmer 

The Coromillee to whom was referred the letter 
of Geo. Ridgely, announcing bis resignation of tbo 
Presidency of the Society, report — 

That as members of the Agricultural Society ot 
Maryland, and they believe they speak the senti- 
ments of every individual of the Society, they sin- 
cerely regret it; and more especially they regret 
the cause which induces this event — his infirm stata 
of health. Your committee are sensible of the zeal 
and interest which Gen. Ridgely, in his official sta- 
'* tn as President, has always manifested; and know- 

g, with others, the wide field of his labours and 

:periments in agriculture, they feel that the Socie- 
ty has lost an eflScient and useful officer, one whote 
station in life and universal hospilalily, gave nsefid 
and flattering appendages to tbe station he filled 
with so mu«i credit to himself and reputation to 
the institution. Your cif(Bnlnee' ^m^^Vr? in their 
own names. and in behalf of each individual member^ 
lo present their thanks, their acknowledsmenls, and 
their respectful regard to Gen. Ridgely for die bena- 



fits they have 
deni, with a e 
health, and co 
and hid exampli 



'ed under his auspices as Preii- 
wish, that he may regain hi* 
to Ihe Society his usefulnen 



FARMS. 

The Committee appointed to award the premi- 
ums offered for the beat fanns. respectfully report: 

That they award ihe first premium to Mr. Caleb 
Dorsey of Caleb, Elkridge, as the proprietor of h 
farm which. It fully appears to this committee, upon 
'he report of a very competent committee of in- 
ipection, has been cultivated with great economr 
and extraordinary netl profit, and in. which the per* 
manent improvement, from a state of comparalivQ 
barrenness, has been very remarkable. (A.) 

The farm of Mr. Michael Bartholow, of Pipe 

reek, in the opinion of Ibis committee, would be 
richly entitled to Ihe second premium, had Mr. Bar- 
tholow taken caic to have complied with the re- 
quirements of the society, and obtained a confirma- 
tory description of his farm from tbe committee 
appointed for the purpose of visiting all farms in- 
tended to be oliercd for the society's premium — and 



sonable rule of the society, they feel that thev have 
no righl even to rteommend a suspension of the ridft 
in this case; and the more so, as Mr. B. appears to 
have been well aware of the condition upon which 
Ihe premiums for farms was to bo awarded,— 
It is therefore not in the power of the committee to 
adjudge the luond iTrenituin for farms. 

J. G. PaouD. '- 

B. J. SlMMEF, 

Chirlee W. DoasiT, 
JUM 2, 1S28. Sui'L Stose. 
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(A.) 
To the Tnuttes of Oie Marylimd ^griniUurof Soeielt/- 

GentLCUEU, Elhridge, May 31 , 1828 

Beiag calkd on during the present weet (in v 
tne of a power wfaich you hare been pleased 
conrer on us,) lo view the farm of Caleb Dorsey of 
Caleb, on KIkridge, and lo reporl ita situation, pro- 
ducts, impravemeDls, &.C. to your honourable body; 
we beg leave respectfully to slate, that Ke have dis- 
charged Ihe duty assigned us; and find that this 
farm contains tno hundred and forty-seven acres of 
land; about forty acres of which is in wood, and 
thirty in timothy meadow; the remaining one hui 
dred and seventy-seven acres being arable land, (fc 
the most part, of what in the neighbourhood is 
called the gray rock or rotten stone land,) is divided 
into fire tielus, the fences, or incloaures around 
which are in (he very best repair. Two of the fields 
ue now in wheat, one in Indian corn, and Ihe re- 
maining two are in clover. The wheat looks well 
for the season; the Indian corn is clear of all grass 
or weeds, hss been well cultivated, and promises an 
abundant crop; the clover for the scythe is of a 
more luxuriant growth than we have this year seen 
any where else. His live slock are excellent and in 
high order. This farm, although a few years ago 
exhausted and sterile, we feel no hefijtation in pro- 
nouncing now to he in as high a stale of fcrtdily 
and agricultural improvement as any in the Stale 
with which we are acquainted, lis management 
has been marked by the unusual skill, economy and 
industry of its owner; and his labours have been 
most richly rewarded by its bountiful producliona. 
In the course of a very few yean (comparatively 
speaking.) he has realized In cash, after supporting 
his family, aj id clear of all expenses, more than 
twice Ihe value of the farm, cstimnling it g45 per 
acre. Il is a matter of notoriety, which the neig' 
bourine inhabitants can all adesl, Ihiil Ihe etpeti 
of caltivating this farm has been much less, and 
productions much greater, in proportion ' 



[many of Ihe members of this society now present, 
as far as they can be presumed to have a knowledge 
of such facts. With sentiments of the highest re- 
ipect and consideratim, we are, gentlemen, 

Yours, &c. TBOUAb B. Dobset, 

Thomas Hood, 

Hehbv WirMAH. 

P, S. Caleb Dorsey of Caleb, cultivated also a 
mall farm of 120 acres, distant three miles from 
he one afore described. 

CROPS. 

Phe committee appointed to award the premiums 

offered for the nest crops, respectfully report: 

That they award the first premium on wheat to 
John Mercer, Esq, of Cedar Park, West River, for 
the very capital crop of S6 bushels of prime wheat 
lo the acre upon a field of 31i acres, actual pro- 
duce, alter a loss bad been sustained while in the 
shock, from peculiar causes, which are satisfactorily 
stated to the commitlee as making the actual growtli 
of the field lo maturity to average nearly, if not 
quite, 50 bushels to the acre. 

To Mrs. Sarah West, of Frederick county, they 
award the second premium for a very handsome 
crop of wheat, averaging rather more than 33 
busnels from a field of nearly 30 acres. 

To Gen. John Mason of the district of Columbia, 
the commitlee adjudge the premium for the greatest 
quantity of Seed Cotton, being a crop of 1093 lbs. of 
Cotton in the seed from an acre of ground, wbick 
for want of seed was so thinly sown, as to induct 
the belief that the same product would have beei 
obtained with the same seed from Itlis of the acre, 
a very handsome specimen both in quality and 
quantity, cf what much of the soil of Maryland is 
probably capable in the production of Ihe great 
southern staple, and which the commillee think 
well worthy the attention of Maryland farmers. 

The committee had before them a valuable coi 
munication from John Mercer, Esq. on the ii 
provement and cultivation of a part of his grounds, j' 



fhanany other in that hi.h y improving P«H of P^^,"-" .^^^ ^tS ^\'',^ 

Anne Arundel counly. That some idea may be,,,, , ^u, „„„;„„ h». h*,,n «linH,«f-._,nrt .U^!"*^'/'"" *" >e.P'^^'«^^'°" 



field of wheat on my farm during the last year, I 
have been induced tu annex a short statement of id 
progress to ils present slate of productiveoew, M 
well to prove Ihe probability of what I veri^. be- 
lieve, that its real product was not under 50 basb«ll 
~er acre, as to illustrate the facility of improvinf 
species of soil, which, under the ordins^ry treat- 
ment of OUT a^riculluraliits, ia almost a ciqitUmot- 
fuum, and which abounds on the margin of di> 
Chesapeake and its principal tributary watell. 
This field was verj? flat, and of a tenacious, whitisk 
clay, resembling in color and consistency, what ii 
commonly called fuller's earth. In its naturd 
state, there is no soil less productive. The crop* 
are generally destroyed, by the water remaining on 
(be surface m the winter, or perish in the hot and 
dry summer months, in consequence of its not ID- 
bibing the necessary moisture. Frequent altempti 
had been made to meliorate this land by the use of 
clover and plaster, but if the seed vegetated earif 
in the spring, it never failed to perish in the easu- 
ing hot and dry weather. In the year 1830, it 
would not with the best cultivation have produced 
more than from 5 to 8 bushels of wheat At tfaif 
period E met with the tract of General Beatson, oB 
the subject of clay burning, and was led to Ihink 
that it sromised the cheapest, simplest, and mMt 
effectual means of rendering that species of tvd 
more open and friable and preparing it for the M- 
ception of clover; I accordingly set to work, and 
burnt a number of kilns, which afforded me aa I 
then supposed about 350 or 300 bushels of ashes M 
the acre, this was fallowed in, as it was burnt, du- 
ring the autumn and winter, and com planted io 
the spring of 1S21, and the product so far exceed- 
ed my eipectations, that I attributed it id a great 
measure, to the happy adaptation of the season to 
stiff' soils. In the fall of \ms, I cut 00" the con, 
fallowed it in well, and laid it down in purple straw 
wlieaf, (lie crop was 50 per cent, better than aiqr 
,com field wheat that I had ever seen on the estatt 
before. In the »>rin^ of IB33 I sowed it with sap- 



ly. That' some idea may bc'"'\" "i;™" "|"'""" ™ "" "7,^^ ;-| seed, from an apprehension that I should itiU en- 

formed of the fertility and profits of this land, we'"'",''^ ^i*^ iTJTr™^^ V^-'r f,J^'~t-„ ^''"counter some di&cully in getting it to take-it tb- 
will take the liberty of staling some of ils producLs,''" '".^'^ T£T™ l^h.^-^M^. i7 •><>"""• ""d Vew off most vigorously, ««J 

and returns for a past year In the fall uf 18-:-!,°^ '^* ^",^'1^\^i'"!r,.r^,i!r„nr.hl ^. . , » ■"? K^at object ^L to introduces mn^ «- 
ninety-three bushels of Wat "ere sown,on whal|™«-''°'5 °'^,.^^^^^ matUr'as possible, I carefully abstained 

the uUrsigned (after a full and careful inspcclion '" «'=°?!'"«'""°t''« "^'''^ " '»*"'e'»S"y •"•^^"'jfrom pasturingU after the wheat was taicn ofil D* 
of the ground,} do not believe can exceed sixtv-two '°UP"°''""°^ ,. „ „ ,. „ . .ring the winter »nd springof 1824,1 drew out, npoB 

or three acres; of which upwards of threc-fourlhs ..^ ''« committee conceive they would not fully ^^o^t 16 acres, or one half of the field, upon wlueh 
™, con. grouml. And we'aw the more confirmed!f"«''"eelhe«- duties on this occasion were they i had previously laid but a small quantity of Mhw. 
in this belief, from the universal usage of all skilful 1'*°™*™^"?^*^'°°"^ *>»*'' ^^^^ f ,'"i^, in consequence of its being of not so stiif u lk« 

agriculturists of the neighbourhood, not to sow Ics.'"^" ""«"?'J8./? "PP'y ^" pwm.ums, should noi ^j^^^ „ ^^out 40 ox cart loads to the acre of 
^na bushel and a half of wheat to the ncre; and."'""?; *•""'' f"n="'"l'ent upon them to render oy^e^Wlls in a state of decomposition; the ckim 
from the thorough conviclion thereof of th. propn- '*'«'! Ik k„ ^-?Ji^t"i"^'lS!^ f "«» >«- h«»'y " I "cr recoUect to have seen any 
rtor, derived f^ln repeated sowings and pirnt.'ngsjP;*,"^"';^''; ^^Z^L^^ZtJU^n'X:^^^:. "■>"«■. -"d.M'^'^'' the whole to fall upon d 
•^r the same land. '" '' "" 

> the 



m repeaiea sowiors anu nianiiiie^ ■ „^ . a , . „i". ._, r=.l:,.~ i» .l.\..<i_ wucrc, mm i luucrcu uie wnuie lo loii upon uu 

1. Fkim this seeding, Ml.Uorsey^'"'''^^- ^unpleasant feebng in re;ecmgap- ground-and about the middle of July commence* 
of 1825, reaped 1,809 bushels of ■''- ' "'*' .'','''"8 *'"J7 authenticate.!, m.gbl'fai|o„ing it_here I met with an unexpected dill 

lost thirty busliels 10 Ihe acre. Such •.•-•--- ■''^•;*"''"=P*'T '« P«'*"t«''iculty, the mass of clover and shells, s^obstruclec 



-heat; beingalmost thirty 

^ield from a fallow would be nothing remarkable; 
"It, as the production of corn land, it has fen pre- 
edents. OF this crop of wheal 1,55!) bushels have 
teen sold at from 90 to 95 cents per bushel— 140 

"hels sown, and 150 remain on hand. 
n the fall of 1S34, from the field of less than 

•t >■•>.<» sown in wheat as aforesaid, he gathered 
..„ . -•'■1 barrels of sound com. In the year 
< 'tis crop of wheat was saved, he sold 

,-11 pork,t353 of beef,and SI50 of com: 

>eih. " — -ived for calves, lambs, butter, 

f ' - —« ^f fallow ground in wheat, 

- aa. ,1-^. ■"*■ ' and fifteen acres,) 

■•* in 18"' - ■ ■' «event' "i«i— '< ■• 



if the societ' 



• . . jculty, t..- , „.j.,,^ I.,.™. 

™"_I"|"S' jihe progress of the plough, that I found it impi' 
sible to proceed in the oi^inary way — large maHf" 
of clover continually accumulated before the plouf" 
and when pushed away upon the furrow slice, w> 
'''" too large to be covered, and thus remaining Hp>- 
~*^^' I the surface, offered a serious impediment tf *■ 
harrow, as well as to the seed ploughs — I t,.^^ r- 
tacbed to each team, two other active haadai • 
sides the one employed to clear thecoulter, to ■- 
these bundles in the bottom of the furrow, upn 
diately behind the plough, and to prepare tbe ■ - 
furrow slice, by removmg as far as thev had i,,,. 
whatever might have a tendency to choke and o( 
struct the plough — in this way I advanced ■)'~*i 
but did the work effectually — the next operate., 
was to harrow it once, with the furrow, and abon 
the first of October, .' <"""nienced seeding it abo" 
11 bushels to the a^- --eh wai doae i*Mi U 
u-w.' »■ \ h^■^v■ . -h-iqn fdougfa, Iminf 
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potribk, in Older tir avoid distiirbine the la j. On 
dw 30di JuM, 1835, 1 commencied liarveBling Ihe 
lAoTserap — cod itms/befrel],h«re toreiDart.that 
Ibei^to caf thitwbe&IJorSdafiat least earlier 
Amn my neigfaboun, and when it faa yet to green, 
dist they genenD; predicted that the gntn nguld 
■fariTBl,»nd the qnmlitj be materially itnpaireil, the 
cMilratT bowerer wm ttie reivlt. I threshed out a 
■man pared of 111 hoiheli the JinI day't cutting, 
which irelghed 631 in Baltimore, and 65 in my bam 
before it wai put on board — thi.i difference 
weight maj lie euily aecounled for, b; the dill 
•nee in measure, the neatber nas damp, it i 
some time on board, ind what was shipped for 111, 
held out II4i in Baltimore, «« will be seen by the 
certificate No. 3, herewith iDclo»n<l. I have said, 
fliati verily believed, that the field did not produce 
leas than 50 bushels to the acre, and nill now inb- 
mit to the committee the grounds of this estinute. 
It wiD be aeeo by the certificate of my manager, 
attached to that of (he surveyor, marked No. I, 
thathe delirered 1163 busbeli of denn wheat, from 
Ae SI acre* and 50 perches. Notwithstanding thi 
ioBowing loiies, of the extent of which the com 
nittee can form their own opinion — immediately 
after harvest, my stock consisting of about 80 
bead of cattlo and horses, broke into the field du- 
ringdie niiht, and in the morning we found that of 
376 large shocks, they had prostrated and torn to 
jnecei upwards of 100. Upoa ciamining their 
sitnation, I estimated the loss as at least one bushel 
to the shock, and to confirm me in this impressioc 
K tenant's cattle subsequently broke in, and toi 
down 10 shocks in the same wny, for which, he 
readily agreed to pay me the price of a bushel for 
each shock — again, not much more tbao one half 
of the shocks were hauled in ajid threshed during 
the summer, and before the nivftges of the weavil 
commeoced; the residue was stacked, and remained 
snti] September and October, »hrn, from stacks 
dmt I eipected to yield me from seventy to eighty 
bushels, I did not get more than an average of 
40 of merchantable wheat, there were also several 
■pots about the skirts of the Geld very much iafest- 
ed with onions, these were cut and threshed out 
■eparataly, aod put with the ofTkl wheat withoat 
tfaeir quantitj beinK computed, so that I think it 
may &irly be presumed, that if the crop had been 
all saved, it would have given an average of 50 
botbeU. There is one other rem.irlf which I would 
bare make to the committee, that I am satisfied that 
flte portion of Ihe Geld upon which I put the shells, 
which contains about 16 acres, produced 10 buebels 
per acre more than Aat which was improved only 
with the bunt clay. 

I have the honor to be. 
With great respect, 

Your obedient servant. 



Bi3ee)y,Esci., for the thoroogh bred hora^. Mark 
Anthony 1 and to J<^ S. Skinner, Esq., for tfie tho- 
rough brsd brown hone Rinaldo — both horsti^ being 
of the stack of Sir Archr, and bred bj the honour- 
able John Raodolph,of Roanoke, considered to be 
of Ibc best blood m our country, and decitkdly the 
Iwo jmtit honm tdnlnttd to thar vine. "Wa com- 
mittee are thus induced to recommend these discre- 
tionary premimns u bein^ but justly due to those 
gentlemeo for their patriotic exertions in introduc- 
among us those valuable animals for the im- 
provement of our breed of horses. 

Sui'l Hollihoswdbth, 
EdWd N. Hambletok, 
Chas. Stekbit RmcELT, 
HaNBT Hall, 
£. S. WwDxa, 
Thomas Hood. 

ON MARES. 
The Cummittee award — 

To Edward N. Hambletoo, Esq., of Talbot county, 
fur his thorough bred grey mare Lavinia, 10 yean 
old <bf Canton,) as the best adapted to breed 
stock I9r Ihe saddle, the premium of . • f ~ ~ 

To Wm.B. Stokes, Esq., for his bay mue Beck, 
7 years old, as the best adapted to breed stock 
for quick draft, the premium of 
Charles Sterett RidKcly, Esq., for his brown 
mare Kate, 6 years old, as the best adapted to 
breed itock for stow dnft, the premium of 
There were other very fine stalUoni introduced. 



JOHN aiERCER. 



HORSES AND MARES, 
l^e Committee appointed to atvard the premiums 

oAered for the best stallions and mares, beg leave ' 

lepoTt, that they have awarded — 

To Mr. Benj. M. Buck, for his buy stallion Young 
Top-gallant, 6 years old. as beat adapted to get 
stock for the saddle, the premium of yis 

To Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Esq , for his 
bay atallioD Badger, (by Eiile.) 3 years old, 
at best adapted to get stock fur quick draft, 
the premium of IS 

To Hr. Wmiam Price, for his brown stallion, 
Tonog Figure, Syears old. as best adapted to 
get stock for slow draft, the premium of 15 

- TIm c o Miitt ee b«g to recommend for the const- 

ttntiam <f the SocJety , that a discretionary pre- 

■!■« af f U n^ ba (!•« Co Charles Sterett 



Bay horse, - years old, owned by Mr. 2^11ic'koder; 
both horses of fine action and well adapted 



A chestnat horse of the Tom breed, owned by 

:j ■ 

produce stock for the saddle. 

sorrel colt by Tuckahoe, rising 3 years old, . .. 

ed by Mr. Scbwartx, of much t>eauty, fine figure 

and action. 
A bay colt, - years old, by Exile, owned by 

of handsome form, and well adapted to breed 

stock for quick draft 

grey hone of the Canadian breed, owned h 

Uorsey, of neat strength, good action ani 

adapted to breed stock for slow draft. Besides 

others not particularly named. 

The committee beg leave to report, with regret, 

at in tile arrangements heretofore made by tbc 
Trustees, it appears that no premiums have been 
offered, DOrencooracement offered for the iolrmluc- 
tioq of /uU hlooded nontt and mora; and it i^ a well 
known fact, that for this reason so few of that de- 
scription of the most highly valuable stock ii( both 
sexes bare been withheld from public eibibitii 
and it mast be admitted that it is from the thon 
or full blooded strain, all our valuable hois« of the 
mixed or crossed breed ore producedi and if the 
strain of full bloods are not kept up, it may be ex- 
pected the cross breeds will very soon degenerate. 

Edward N. Hambleton, Esq., and Charles ^iterett 
Ridgely, Esq., from motives of delicacy on their 
parts, wore each permitted to withdraw from voting, 
when the animals pre«entcd by them were respec- 
tively exbibited. 

Mr. Thomas Worthin^on, Mr. Geoi^e Cooke, 
Mr. Jacnb HolliDgsworth, and others, eahibiled 
mares worthy of notice; but from the limited 
ber of premiums at the disposal of the cooimittce, 
they regret that it is not in their power to award 
prcmiuDis to them. 

Sam'l HoLLiiraswoKTH, 

EDW'D N.HlMBLXTOn, 

Chas. SrKKErr Risoeli, 
HaaaT Hill, 

El>wiu>S.WlIHIKB, 

TaoMA* Uoos. 



ASSES AND MULES. 

For the belt jack #20 

For the best jeanet, 10 

The Committee to whom was referred the exami- 
natioD of ntules and asses, regret that there was 
but one ass entered for examination, and him they 
considered imwortby of a premium. 

JoBif O'Dobubl, 
S. W. Shitu, 
Gko. Bbliz hooves. 



NEAT CATTLE. 

The Committee on neat cattle, havios examined 
rtlh much attention, the various animals presented 
for their inspection, respectfully submit the foUow- 
' ig report: 

For the best bull, over two yean old , full blood. 
Improved Durham short horns — they have awarded 
no premium, because there was no animal of this 
descripIioQ offered. 

For tlie best bull, over two years old, full blood 
Devoo; they have awarded the premium of flO, to 
Mr. Henry lliompsoD, for his fine bull Garrick; 
universally admitted to be the best Devon bull, 
which has been seen among us. 

'''or the best bull, over two years old, full Uood 

lemey; they have awarded no premium, there 
being no aaimal of this description presented to 
tbeir view. 

For the best bull, over two yean old, of any ol&tr 
breeds they hare awarded the premium of|IO, to 
Mr. J. Yellotl, for his large and handsome bull of 
Taeawater and Holstein breed. 

For the best bull, under two years old, of any 
breed; they have awarded the premium or|8, to 
^ir. Henry Thompson, for "Hamlet," a beautiful 
full blood Devon, out of Flora by Garrick. 

For the best milch cow, certificate of her milking, 
quantity ol* butter produced, and keep for one 
weeki and of the interval of time elapsed between 
her calving and the week of trial; the premium of 
tl5 has been awarded to Mr. Henry Thompson, for 
'Fanny,'' a half bred Devon, (out of the celebrated 
un cow. and by Mr. Patterson's bull;) this being 
not only the iKst cow, but the requisitions of the 
board having been complied with in no other in- 

For the second and third best, no premiums have 
been awarded; because there were no accompany- 
ig certificates. 

Vor the best heifer, of any breed, the premium of 
$10 has been awarded to Mr. Gales, of Ihe District 
of Columbia, for "Lucy," an uncommonly fine 
animal, oflbe Improved Durham short bom breed, 
■" months tdd. 

For the second best, they have awarded Ihe pre- 

ium of #6 to Mr. Henry Thompson, for his full 
bred Devon heifer "Sally," 20 months old. 

Your committee deeply regret the entire defi- 
ciency of Ibe eihitntion, wiib regard to oxen; their 
value, however, is too well known, and duly ap- 
preciated by many, to require coramendatitHi at 
this lime; and they can hut lament, the want of 
energy in our farmers, in not giving more interest 
to the shoi*, by the exhibition of some of the fine 

Eairs of oxen which may be found in the neighbour- 
ood. Your committee cannot close this brief re- 
port, without expressing their great disappointment 
at seeiog so many pens vacant but at the ttfU^ 
time, they would do injustice to their feelings 
were they to withhold the expression of their aP- 
plause, at the spirited exertions of Mr. Thompson fb^ 
intioducing and diffusing among us bis justly ad' 
mired Devoni: the number and fine condition o^^ 
them consliluting a large proportiea of the show. 

This variety of cattle seems to be gaining ground 
daily in MujlutA, because the qualiQea &y have 
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developed, cl^srly indicale, that they are well Cat- 
fulated for this district of cue eountiy. 



Wm. Gibson, 

.ChKIBT. ClBHAR, 

fi. F. Mackai.1.. 

SWINE.,. 

To the Tnulea of Ihc Maryland Jgriadtwal Society. 

Gbntlembn — It is with feelings of sincere regret, 

that, as Judges of swine, they are constrained to 

_ ou, that no object "worthy of distinc- 

" having been exhibited, they can award no prc- 



Very respectfully, your oht. lervts, 

Tao'B B. DoEBEr, 
Sah'i. Bkowh, 
Juiu 1st, 1S26. John Stoke. 

SHEEP. 
The Committee appointed to 



ort till 



take leave to report the following award of premi 

For the best Saxony ram. to Wm. Patterson, Esq. (10 

For tho best pair of Sasony ewes. Do. 

Forthe best merino ram, to Gen. Mason, 

For the best pair of merino ewes, to Dr. A. 
I'homas, 

For the best Southdoivn ram, to the lion. E. 
Uoyd, 

For the best Southdown ewes, no offer. 

For the best Dishley ram and ewes, no oScr. 

For the best ram of any other breed. to tjam'l 
Stercns, Esq. for his mm of mined merino 
and Disbley, ^0 

For the best pair of ewes as abore. to Sam'l 
Stevens, Esq. 

To the farmer who ithalt have raised the great- 
est number of lambs, in proportion to the num- 
ber of ewes, to John Ensor, of Halt county, 
having raiMd 53 lambs from 39 ewes, 

There vraa no offer forthe premium for the lar- 
gest quantity of wm), except one, which was 
deemed of iosuflicient quantity, to entitle it to 
premium. 

TOLDHTEKB PhBHICH. 

To the owner of tne ram, which being shorn 
upon the ground, shall produce the greatest quantity 
of pick lock wool, Slc. The committee award the 
premium to Wm. R. Dickinson, Esq, of Ohio, his 
ram having yielded the greatest quantity of pick 
lock wool. The committee with dillkully made up 
this award, the wool from Mr. Paltcrson's Saion 
nm being adjudged a shade finer; but the ijuantity 
not equalling that shorn from Mr. Dickinson's, 
the committee consider bis fleece the most valuable, 
and have anardcd as above. The '■—>"»' ^ 'tee with 
pleasure remark, that Geo, Ma>"<i'S' 
nished a beautif-'l fln*!--. »r.r ,-o. 
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Tbe committee have awarded the premiums of 

the society as follows: 

To Mrs. Catherine Knii;ht, of Bait, county, for 
the best piece of carpeting (8 

To Miss Eliza T. Gist, of Talbot county, for 
Ihc best hearth rug, 4 

To Miss Eleanor Anne Bowdle, of Talbot coun- 
ty, for the second beat hearth rug, 3 

To Mrs. Stockctl, (lady bf Dr. Slockell of Elk- 
ridge) Anne-Arundet county, for the best 
countetpane, 4 

To Miss Amelia Dorsey, of Dorchester county, 
for the best pair of knit woollen hose, 2 

To Miss Maria Anne Priestley, of Ball, county, 
for the second best pair ofknit woollen hose, I 

To Mrs. Anne A. Durding, of Kent count) , for 
Ihc best pair of knit cotton hose, 9 

To Miss Marietta Thomas, of Anne Arundel 
county, for the best pair of knit thread hose, 3 
And they have used the discretionary power, vest' 

ed in them, to award. 

To Miss Keturah Dorsey, of Dorchester coun- 
ty, for a pair of knit angola-half hose— the 
same premium as offered for a pair of second 
best cotton hose, $1 

To Mrs. Anne Stone, of Ball, county, for several 

fiiecee of bobinetl-lace, wrought in herfami- 
y; the same premium as offered for the best 

imitation of Leghorn bats.- 4 

Whatever doubts may exist, or however politi- 
ans may differ, as to the balance of benefits oi 
ischiefs, that may grow out of the encoumgemeut 
of manufacturing establishments, by legislative pro- 
lection; it is presumed, that none will question the 
good that must result from these domestic supplies 
none will undertake to charge these, with false eco- 
nomy, or with injurious effects to any part of the 
community — Here is, strictly speaking, a home- 
preparation, of a home- production, for home-con- 
sumption — Here is, employment Judiciously distri- 
buted by her "who looketh to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness" to every 
age and sex, regularly, or between whiles, in rainy 
days and winter evenings, as opportunity may per- 
mit; returning much clear gain, m the intrinsic va- 
lue of the article, besides the comfort, and tho proud 
satisfaction, derived from the use of fabrics of one' 
own creation — and when ne know, as the commil 
tee have before intimated, the presiding spirit, from 
which these have chiefly emanated — who will n( ' 
from the good book be readj' to exclaim, "as I 
sun when it ariseth in the high heaven, so is t 
beauty of a good wife, in the ordering of her house" 

The committee had offered lo their view, several 

articles of great merit, of home manuracture, to 

which, not being strictly of family product, they did 

not feel themselves at liberty la award premmms; 

of tlieie they beg leave to mention particularly, and 

in terms of hieh commendation, several pieces of 

various patterns of Venetian carpctiog, manufacti 

red by Mr. John Wilson, of the city of Baltimori 

remarkable for their excellcoce in texture, Gguri 

and colouring. 

They also savv with great interest, a display, by 
Mr.John Ad-'nh Blanc, ofPi'-'raonlin Italy, of 
parte' '•■" --■—»« (raised b' lim.from eggs in: 

n'-l-r n. wn -(Jy Ai^tlr-^ ou the mul- 

•--.■ ■ — tor, Kud pro- 

'ivtitable 



suit— t., 



"try. 



he domestic ,. .... >i.^.H>,tu.v.. ... .vard lhii<' 

—i ae premium* alloiwu (a them, by thL ^r^- ■ 
.J Agncullural Society, have great satisfaction id - 
-Mrting, that the various specimena of skill and 
-4iutrT,exbibitedon the n — •" "•-•wn, d' ••>*= 
•- --edit to tibe families tiu. — d im- • 



IMPLEMENTS OF IILSBAJ^DRY. 

The committee on implements of husbandry, beg 
leave most respectfully to report, thai they hav« 
carefully examined the specimens exhibited to the 
society, among which they observed man? f0o4 
plougns, but aa these will niore properly fall under 
the notice of another committee, they will merely 
observe, that the workmanship of these importoDt 
implements, was substantial and perfect to ft degree 
highly creditable to the manufiicturcrs, Stockiir and 
Moore, and Jon. S. Eastman. 

The attention of your commillee was particu- 

rly drawn to the model of an improvement upon 

: common wiimuwing machine, designed to faci- 
litate the first and most troublesome part of that 
operation, by a self feedini^ movement of simple 
construction, being a revolvmg endless band bori- 
zonlally placed, armed with ttvo vertical liars, and 
forming tne bottom of the hopper, during this paft 
of Ihcproceu Ifthe design of the inventor, Thoma* 
Grant, shall succeed, as it probably will, the im- 
provement must prove very useful in dressbg gai> 
at the most laborious stag;e of tliat business. Tfai* 
improvement will be attached by Sinclair and 
Moore, when required, to fans of their usual con- 
ation, which are very perfect, especiaUy in the 
crank movement which slakes the riddles and 
ID. Another winnowing machine was submit- 
ted to our examination by the inventor, Enoch 
Walker, of Pennsylvania, and the manufacturer 
Jooa. S. Eastman, of Baltimore — the pecutiaritjM 
of this machine consist in the valve that forms tbtt 
bottom of the hopper, and which being agitated bj 
cogs placed on a horizontal roller, assists the ope- 
rator in feeding the riddles — these and the screen 
supported on a perpendicular spindle, and ra- 
re their motion from cogs placed on Aaid roller 
t work against tiie upright cheeks which connect 
the riddles and screen at their sides. This fan u 
simple and oflow price, and although much smaller 
than usual, is nevertheless said lo be very efficient. 

To your commillee many cultivators were exhi- 
bited, and two of them for Ihc premium. Among 
the best we noticed Ibe tried and approved con 
. five Shot-horn tines, of wroughtinw 
and steel, an excellent implements manufactured by 
:lair and Moore, who chimed a premium for & 
self- sharpening triangular footed harrow, the tines 

' bicb are wrought iron, ending with cast iron, 
3 angled feet, two angles of which cut u 
sliares, whilst the third acts as a coulter, until this 
becomes dull, when the foot should be revolved on 
rew fnr enough for this angle to be made to 
s one of the shares, whilst another acts as t. 
coulter. Finally, when these feet have been worn 
off, new feet are lo be attached, and these are sup- 
))lied as duplicates with the harrow. The angles at 
these feet meet in a point, so that they penetrate 
with the ease of a keen wedge. Mr. Virtue, wbn 
manages the farm of Robert Oliver, in Anne Arun- 
del, has informed us that he has used one of these 
sharpening harrows, and found it to be twice ■' 
opemtive as Ueatson's cultivator, when worbec 
with half the horse power, and that he has ^pliec 
to the manufacturers for three oiore of diese vah 
able harrows. We are also credibly informed, 
■hat they have been for some lime used and a|q)rA^ 
ed by many intelligent Pennsylvania farmers. 

A cultivator with five tines terminated with ..a. 
iron, circular plates of beveled edge, was ex^ 
bited for premium by the inventor and maker, Jo* 
S. Eastman — these plates arc screwed to the tinei 
and may be revolved so »s lo present ff«shpoitMr*' 
of their circumference as the perls usH><«»-n< 
dtdl: 

A third furrow seeding ploogh of impntTed cak 
atniction, was itfered for premium bj SineUr nnt 
Howe; — it is nn esceUent implemeBt, tiihwhted tr 
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knd being of easf draft, it uvea two thirdB of the 
labour and time required by the single furrokv se«d 
plough. 

Vour committee noticed on the g^uad, East- 
Bun's well known and approved Cylindrical Straw 
Ctitter, Brown's Vertical Wool Spinner, whicb ena- 
"Ma one peraoQ to spin five times as much as can 
be done with the common wheel; likewise a corn 
■beller, beiogareToWingcone of wood studded with 
Won teetb, lerj inferior to and operating on the 
principle of Pbinnef 'b| well known and excellent 
e«st iron corn »heller, which has left us onlj to de< 
tins a Eelf feeding impruvement tbereoa lo perfect 
Ihii work of busbauilrf . 

Your committee have doubted whether either of 
tike impleroenls of husbandrf submitted to tbeir 
ikotice could be considered nea, and as such so 
eapecially deserving of the patronage of the so- 
eietj as lo Justif}' the grant of a prenuum; hut fear- 
ing to damp the zeal of ingenious articaas, thej 
feel it to be their duty to bestow the bountj of the 
•ocietj upon the implemr.nt iiLich to them has ap- 
peared to be the most useful and ne«t-, and Ihcre- 
lorc they award the premium of $10 for Beache's 
Ktf sharpening harrow, made and eibibited by 
Sinclair and Moore. 

But the invention of greAtctl importance that 
came under our observation is the Bitfelj carriage, 
exhibited by its authoi, a geatleman of Anne- 
Arundel county, near EUicolCs mill*. This not 
luiiig an implement of busbanilrj, it was not within 
our power otherwise lo manifest our opinion of the 
desiKii,tban by expressing our decided approbation 
of this inventjon; — by it carriages of quick draft 
are placed completely under the control of the dri- 
rer, who, without quilling his boi, may at his 
pleasure, instantly lock boUi hind wheels, and if 
necesMryalsodeIachtbepole,splinter,bar, andswin- 
g:lc trees, so as lo release all with the horses, leaving 
file carriage at rest even on a declivity. Public 
alages and private carriages may be made safe 
conveyances by this improvement, which gives an 
assurance that hus long been desired against risks, 
which have destroyed many valuable lives, and put 
nore into great jeopardy. 

J.W.M-CuLLoa, 

JuiKsTlLCHHAir, 

Jiau 3, 1816. Tench Tilohuih. 

FERMENTED LtQUORS. 
The committee report, that the domestic wines 
offered for premium, were various, and (although 
none of the grape,) the quality such as lo render 
discrimination difficult — three bottles of Gooseberry 
Wine were very superior, and occasioned some de- 
Kberalion with the committee in making their award; 
tliej, however, concluded oil bestowing the pre- 
mium to Miss Elizabeth Dorsey, for the best spe- 
cimen of Carrant Wine. 

(Signed.) Jos. GitLEB, Ckatrman. 
fwM 26, is-^e. 

BUTTER. 

The commillee on the examination of Batter 
and Cheese, report, that they award the premium 
for the best fresh butter to Mr. Job Smith, and for 
tbe best preserved butter, three months old, to Mr. 
E Claf^. 

The fresh butter, to which the premium has 
betn awarded, possesses a richness which is 
railed, and although there were many specimens 
at Cue hulter, and some of them better made than 
that which has gained the premium, yet they all fall 
abort of the richness whicn it possesses. 

Vour committee believe, that this pecuiiarity of 
richness, is mainly owing to an i&termixture of im- 
fioited dairy blood, with common stock, and they 
ve supported in thisopinion by information from 
He Smitb, ivlw says that bia slocb is a miitore of 



.Alderney blood, imported by James Creigbton & 
(Jo. This fuel which esUblishes the advantages 
resulting from breeding from imported blood, o[ 
known qualities, merits the attention of tbe public, 
id which tfaey ought to be informed of. 
Tbe committee in awarding to Mr. Clapp a pre- 
lum for bis preserved butter of three months old, 
ere unanimously of opinion, that the butter has 
I peculiar claim to merit, but waf without compe- 
tition, and the fresh butter he offered was of so one 
a quality, that they regretted they had no premium 
to award to him for it. 

R. Catoh, 

C. R.C*«Boi.i., 

Jab. Chkstob, Jr. 

EoBT.StnCLAIH, 

Hcsar Tuomfsov. 
June I, 1626. 

PLOUGHING. 
The committee appointed on ploughing, beg leave 
(o report, that they award to J. S. Eastman, for the 
best ploughing by three horses, the premium of tO. 
The committee notwithstanding they have awarded 
the premium to Mr. Eastman's plough, beg leave 
to report, that they were much pleased with the 
performance of Mr. Swan's plough, made by Ro- 
bert Sinclair. 

committee further report, that they award 
to J. S. Eustman for the best two horse ploughing, 
the premium of ttIO, and to the suecesstul plough- 
men iu each case f3. Tu. Hood, 
JoHK Kelso, 



which has beset it within a few days, and which in 
a few hours strips it of its leaves and beard, and 
somelime>,though not often, cuts the head off — about 
eighteen years past, we had a similar visitation, 
^ confined at thai time to one field only. They 
een in detached places through tbe Uetd, and 
le field I have observed them to extend over a 
space of ten acres together— I send you a sample or 
le worm and the wheat eaten by them. The 
heat is the red chaff bearded, and which I prefer 
i a tobacco maker, honing lowed tlie none teed 18 



EnocH Clafp. 
June 2, 1826. 

Thn Committee appointed to count the ballots, 
leg leave to report, that the following gentlemen 
have been duly elected officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year: 

GcoaoB HowiKD, of Waverly, Presideat. 

James Howasii. Secntarij. 

John S. Ski.ineb, Corrapmd'mg Sterttary. 

Janes Cox. Treatarcr. 

Charles Ridgely, of Hampton,' 

Jacob Hollingswortli, 

George Cooke, 

Allen Thomas, 

Nicholas M. Bosley, 

B. W. Hall, 

James Carroll, Jr. }'Trtalees. 

John B. Morris, 

Richard Calon 

Samuel W. Smith, 

David Williamson 

H. V. Soroerville, 



James Swan, 



June 1st, 1 



James Cabeo!.!., Ja. 
Geo. Cooee, 
JauesHowaid.. 



PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
£zIracl/rQin a Letter to tht EdUor. dattd 

RoicJdouia Sill May, 1S26 
Dear Sib, — "The last spring ne suffered severe- 
in our wheat crops in this neighbourhood witl 
e Hessian fly, and during tbe summer more sc 
ith the moth and wcavil— we sowed our wheal 
late, with seed vtry muth latanl eolcn, and perhapi 
tbe prospect the first of January last, was nevei 
worse. The mild winter however improved it, and 
the crop probably never promised to be better, than 
at this time: my crop of 155 bushels sowing, and 
better than many others, will, 1 expect, ave- 
rage 30 a ia bushels to the acre, unless it should be 
iojnied maleriallv by a species of caterpillar] 



Uur tobacco crop must fall for the want of plants. 
Yours &c. JOS. liENT- 



BOB.TXCV&TVaUI. 



DIRABIUTY OF FRUITS 
Having long since been satisfied of the correct- 
ness of >Ir. Knight's theory, to account, philosophi- 
cally, for a9Cer(ain«d faett, respecting the Apple 
and Pear, — I bare occasionally, as a caution to 
farmers, advised them to avoid wasting their time 
aad labour in attempting to continue, by grafting 
and budding, any varieties of those fruits which, 
in the expressive language of some of them, were 
run out; or according to Mr. Knight, where the 
though still alive, had btcome decrepit vjilh- 
age. When, Iherefore, I saw the contrary doctrine 
advanced, in a piece introduced into your paper 
from the Essex Register, and confidently urged, 
mlh an imposing daplay of taueh reading on the 
nibjtet, I thought it was proper, and even a duty, 
to present to your readers some facts and observa- 
tions, in support of Mr. Knights theory, — a theory 
of which mistaken ideas had been entertained; and 
of which, therefore, 1 gave some account I then 
hoped I should not have occasion again to take up 
my pen on the subject But the same writer baa 
recurred to it; and with increased eoii^denes at- 
tempted to overthrow Mr. Knight's theory. That 
'lit theory may be better understood, 1 will enter 
to some details; the rather, because the Eases 
Register writer by his partial notices, misrepresents 
Mr. Knight's doctrine. 

Subsequently to my former communication, I re- 
ceived from a friend, information concerning Air. 
Knight; which, with what is derived from other 
sources, will enable your readers more justly to 
estimate the value of his statements and opinions. 

i years of age, he had a decidea taste for 
Horticulture; and at that eariy period of life, he 
had become an engrafter and inoeulalor of fruit 
trees. Nothing has occurred, during a long life, 
to impair bis abiUty, or his opportunities of culti- 
vating his favourite pursuit He is now nearly 
eighty years of age; and possessing a large landed 
estate, has enjoyed the means, favourable to an 
enlighteneil mind, of prosecuting his philosophical 
inquiries aod experiments. These have been nu- 
merous. His communications of many of them 
were published in the philosophical transactions of 
the Royal Society. Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of 
Gardening, (a book I have just borrowed) gives the 
titles of upwards of a hundred publicationB of Mr. 
Knight's, relating to the vegetable kingdom. And 
that celebrated cnembt and philosopher. Sir Hum' 

Chrey Davy, now President of the Boyal Society of 
lOodoD, — intending to "connect together, into a 
general view, the observations of the most enlight- 
ened philosophers who have studied the p\i'mologf 
[or nature] of vegetation," says of Mr. Kn^ht that 
"He is the latest inquirer into these interestmg sub- 
jects, and his labours have tended most to illustrate 
this part of the ecouomy of iialure.'" 
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Such li the character of the enlightened philo- 
sopher^ who has devoted a great portion of a long 
life in the study of the nature of plants, from the 
largest fruit tree to the humhlest garden vegetable, 
whose theory concerning the limited duration of the 
apple and pear, the flippant writer in the Essex 
Register has pronounced ^'absurd in itself, and ri- 
diculous in its appearance." This forward gentle- 
man, I would presume^ does not understand Mr. 
Knight^s theory, or he would not misrepresent it 
For the satisfaction of those of your readers who 
take an interest in the question, I will endeavour 
to state correctly Mr. Kiiight^s ideas, as exhibited 
in his treatise on the apple and pear, — the only one 
of his numerous publications which I have seen. 
It is his second edition printed in 1801. The 
first appears to have been published in 1797. 

Mr. knight, mentioning the introduction of the 
apple into £n^and, says — ^I am inclined to think 
that we are indebted to the industry of the plant- 
ers of the early part of the 17th century, and the 
end of the preceding centunr, for most of those we 
' have at present, and probably for all the old fine 
cider fruits. Of these they have left us a sufficient 
number; but the existence of e»ery varkiy of this 
fruits appears to be confined to a certain penod, dur- 
ing the earlier parts of which only, it can be propa- 
gated to the advantage of the planter. No kind of 
apple now cultivated, appears to have existed more 
than two hundred years From the descrip- 
tion Parkinson, who wrote in 16^9, has given of 
the apples cultivated in his time, it is evident that 
those now known by the same names, are different, 
and probably new ^varieties; and though many of 
those mentioned by Kvelyn, who wrote between 30 
and 40 years later, still remain, they appear no 
longer to deserve the attention of the planter. — 
The Moil, and its successful rival the Kedstreak, 
with the Musts and Grolden Pippin, are in the last 
stage, of decay, and the Stire and the Foxwhelp are 
hastening rapidly after them." 

Mr. Marshall, who wrote his Rural Economy of 
Gloucestershire and Herefordshire, about ten years 
before Mr. Knight's publication, expressing what 
he saw while residing in that district of country 
for the purpose of describing the state of its hus- 
bandry^ in all its branches, says, in accordance 
with Mr. Knight, — "M the old/rruts, which raised 
the fame of the liquors of this country, are now 
lost; or are so far on the decline, as to be deemed 
irrecoverable." He adds— "In Yorkshire [his na- 
tive county] similar circumstances have taken 
place: several old fruits, which were productive 
within my recollection, iai« lost the stocks can- 
kered, and the trees would no longer come to bear." 

Again Mr. Knight says, "All efforts which have 
hitherto been made to propagate healthy trees of 
those varieties which have been long in cultivation, 
have, I believe, been entirely unsuccessful. The 
grafts grow well for two or three years, after which 
fiiey become cankered and mossy, and appear, what 
I consider them really to be, parts of the bearing 
>ranches of old diseased trees." 

Such are the facts as stated by two distinguished 
•^ /iters, well acquainted, by their personal observeh 
um, with the subject of their writings, and sustain- 
ne unquestioned reputations. 

5ut Mr. Knight before he formed his definitive 
-pinion, anxious to continue the old excellent fruits, 
^nd hoping to find a cure for the diseases, and con- 
"nucnt decay, by which they were effected, tried 
'••'' •epe**'*'' during a number of years, but with- 
v "''•cc- 'arious ingenious experiments, "on 
fruit, but principally the Redstreak 
>*-t)p:n* anu as they had formerly 
^e scM>^ began to suspect 
- - rje from thd^r&bjlitjr of aee, 
,^b^^v.^^Jij ^e 'found incuraDl*^ The 
v*v ever, which constitutes ♦^•i«' mostfp*«»" 



found in those varieties which have been long in 
cultivation; and in these it annually becomes more 
destructive, and evidently arises from the a^e of 
the variety; but it often appears to be hereditary. 
A gravelly or wet soil, a cold preceding summer, 
or a high exposed situation, adds much to its viru- 
lence." 

"From the result of these experiments," (conti- 
nues Mr. Knight) "and from the general failure of 
every attempt to propagate every old variety of the 
apple, I think I am justified in the conclusion, that 
all plants of Uns species, however propagated from 
the same stock, partake in some degree of the^same 
life, and will attend the progress of that life, in the 
habits of its youth, its maturity, and its decay; 
though they will not be any way affected by any in- 
cidental injuries the parent tree may sustain after 
they are detached from it The roots, however, and 
the trunk adjoining them, appear to possess in all 
trees a greater degree of durability than the bearing 
branches; bavins a power of producing new branch- 
es when the old ones have been destroyed by ac< 
cident, or evm by old age: and I have found that 
grafts taken from scions which have sprung out of 
the trunks of old ungrqfied apple and pear trees, 
grew with much greater luxuriance than those 
taken, at the same time, from the extremities of 
the bearing branches. The former in their growth 
assumed the appearance of young seedling stocks, 
and the shoots of the pear were, like those, covered 
with thorns. Those propagated from the bear- 
ing branches frequently produced fruit tlie second 
year, but the others remained long unproductive." 

Other grafts, Mr. Knight says, which were taken 
from shoots out of the large boughs of the pear 
tree, between the trunk and the bearing brancnes, 
partook of the character of the foregoing kinds, 
producing a much smaller quantity of thorns than 
the one, but not being entirely free from them like 
tbe other. Whence he naturally infers, "that 
there is a progressive change /rom the roots to 



of cutture wUl not suit the cider-maker; but it may 
probably be adopted with much advantage, wlwR 
new varieties are to be obtained from seed; and 
the production of these must be the first thing to 
engage the attention of the planter of the present 
dav." 

Mr. Knight then proceeds to give directions, 
manifestly judicious (as might be expected from 
so skilful and experienced a planter) to adapt the 
varieties of apples to the various soils and situa- 
tions in which they may be planted; by observing 
which, he supposes fine ciders might be made in 
almost every part of England. — He says, "tbe 
most common defect in the orchards of Hereford- 
shire, and the adjoining counties, is the want of a 
sufficient degree of warmth to bring their fruits to 
a perfect state of maturity; for almost all these, 
having ac<]uired their fame in very warm and fa«- 
vourable situations, have been transferred from 
those to others, in which, except in very warm 
summers, they are never properly ripened. The 
liquor produced from them b consequently harsh 
and unpalateable." 

I believe I have now introduced all that is ne- 
cessary to make Mr. Knight's theory understood: 
and that every judicious reader, who will compare 
his facts and reasonings with the objections of the 
Essex Register -writer, will find the latter all ob- 
viated. 

That writer, in his secoad publication (transfer- 
red to your paper No. 37) says* — "before we pro- 
ceed to overthrow ^Mr. Knight^s hypothesis, we 
must first show what the hypothesis is." — ^That 
writer then introduces the following passages, as 
quotations from Mr. Knight's publications. — ^^hoee 
apples which have been long cultivated are on the 
decay. The Redstreak and the Golden Pippin can 
no longer be propagated with advantage. The 
fruit like the parent tree, is affected by the old age 
of the variety." — ^"The Moil and its successral 
rival the Redstreak, with the Musts and Golden 
the extremities of the bearing branches, and pro- 1 Pippin, are in the last stages of decay, and the Stire 
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bably an increasing tendency to decay: for the life 
of every tree is known to be greatly prolonged, 
when its branches are frequently taken off, and it 
is compelled to make use of the reserved buds with 
which nature has provided it and I have not the 
least doubt but that in the culture of the apple and 

f>ear, the life of each original tree might be pro- 
onged to three times its natural period, by robbing 
it of its branches, as soon as the qualities of its 
fruit were known, and retaining it as a pollard,* 
or more properly in the state of the stools in a 
coppice, which is filled at regular periods." .... 
'^Should any valuable variety of the apple be re- 
tained in the state I have described [that is, grow- 
ing tbe bud, and remaining ungrafted] I would re- 
commend that its branches be taken off every 
third or fourth year, and used for grafts; and that 
it never be suffered to fulfil the intentions of na- 
ture, by producing either fruit or blossoms: — 
under this mode of treatment I have little doubt 
but that the same variety might be propagated 
through many centuries." 

<'lt appears also probable that the latter period 
of tbe existence of the apple-tree would be con- 
siderably prolonged in a southern climate', for all 
the old kinds grow best in warm situations; and 
the most diseased flourished with the greatest vigor, 
when I trained them to a south wallf This mode 
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itm^ 



* In England, those trees are called pollards, whose 
branches are all cut oiTi from time to time; new 
branches, forming new tops, following each cutting: a 
common practice with willow trees, in our own coun- 
try. 

t **Trained against a soudi wall." As few farmers 
in Americp ^^ve had opportunities to see this process, 
I will bri*** ^scribe it 

In or^ ^' '"^in fr»»«ts of c*'-*ain delicate ""d ten- 
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and the Foxwhelp are hastening rapidly after 
them." — ^''The diseased state of young grafted 
trees of the Golden Pippin, and the debasement of 
fruit, afford one among a thousand instances which 
might be adduced, of the decay of those varieties 
of fruit which have been long propagated by graft- 
inKj" 

The above three quotations are aueriions of 
facts: does the E. R.-writer mean to call in ques- 
tion Mr. Knight^s veracity f — I presume not Are 
not the assertions perfectly mtelligible? — Wbj 
then does the writer resort to eommentaiort to 
show their meiining ? Mr. Knight is not responsi- 
ble for their mistaken or absurd interpretationsi-* 
Dr. Thacher has endeavoured to render a public 
service by compiUr^ a treatise on orchard fruits; 
without making any pretensions to much practica 
knowledge of the subject. Of his great mistake 
respecting Mr. Knight's theory, I informed him, 
when he was preparing the second edition ofhh. 
''Orchardist"* This theory, indeed. Dr. Thache-^ 



dens, brick walls are erected, ten or twelve feet hig*> 
and, for fruits requiring the most shelter and warmL. 
facing tbe south. At the foot of this waU, and at abou^ 
six inches from it, the young tree is planted. Its steu. 
when of a convenient length, is secured to the wall b] 
passing a shred of cloth over it, as a loop, bringing the 
two ends together, and nailing them to tbe joints of 
the wall. The branches springing from the sides o' 
the tree, are in like manner fastened to the wall, tici 
above tier, trained sloping or horizontally flat to tin 
wall, until it is covered to its top; and eitending e- 
each side to the distance of eight to twelve feet; •' 
cording to the nature of the tree. Such brandies » 
spring from the parts of the tree not convenient to L* 
so tr" led, or which are not wanted, are cut away. 
« > b^ same time I desired him to correet sevm 
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ktcribea to Mr. Bucknd/ aad cUe« the DotneatiR 
Encyclopedia, edited bjDr, Mease, in Pbiladelpbia, 
tta the (touTce of his inrorinatiun; and it is of 
BuckDal's obaerFations on the ductrine in question, 
flf which Dr. Thacher professei to p»e an "ah- 
•tract," commencing at page 23 of his Orchardist. 
It is not Mr. Knight's statemeDt of his own theory; 
&nd of course he is not responsible for any erro- 
neouB Qotioai or abeurdilies wtticb the abstract ex- 
hibita. Such, for instance, as this — (hat if any 
UDgle rarlelj of apple be multiplied in millions of 
trees, yet, on the aealh of the parent tree, merely 
From old aRe, each indiridual will decline, tn icAot- 
«er eountru theu may be, or howevtr ertdoiced tmth 
youth and haitlh. And Dr. Thdcher's illustratioD 
of this doctrine (p. Q7, 28,) is alike unfortunate. — 
He *ay«,— ^'Let it be supposed that the Baldwin 
imple is a new variety produced from the seed. — 
ThU, aa the ori^nal stock, may continue to Uve 
one hundred years. A scion taken from it when 
ten years old, may livQ ninety years; another, tak- 
en (en years ader, may enjoy a duration of eighty 
fears; and so on progressively. At the etpiration 
of one hundred yearSi the original stock and all 
deriratites from it, will become eitincL" — Now 
trees, like men and other animals, may, from ra- 
rioos causes, lire to different a^es before they be- 
come decrepit, and die; although none Uve for 

The Essex Register- writer seizes on these palpa- 
ble errors of the eommentalon, to throw ridicule on 
Mr. Koigbrs theory. Bui, in his imaginary triumph, 
falls into an error as gross as an; he attempts to 
expose. Referring to Dr. Thacher's illustration, 
the writer says: "it is, precisely the same as to say; 
of * family consisting of a grandmother, children^ 
KKod children, and great grand children, that all 
weir lives depend upon ^at of the grand mother; 
and that when her term or life was completed, all 
her progeny would die at the same time." But 
there is no analogy in the two cases. Children are 
not, like the engrafted limbs of trees, merely txlen- 
lioiu of Ihe mbitaaee of the bones and Hesh, of their 
parents; but bear rel:ition to tbem similar to the 
ttedt at an >PPle. or other friiit, to the tree produc- 
ing them. These seeds are produced by a sexual 
union in vegetation, as the young of animals ar 

traduced by a like union of the male and femali 
1 most fruits, as in the apple and pear, the tw 
■exes are component parts of the same flowers. 
But in some trees, as the date, and in some plants, 
■• the Hetnp, the males are exclusively on one, 
the females on the other; and unless they grow 
tugether, or intermix, there will be no fruit in 
nor teed in the other. The voung' of animals and 
the teedt of fruit trees are new tlocia, capable of 
[traducing new progenies, generation after genera- 
tion, to the end of time. And such is the wisdom 
manifested in (he creation, that although some 
idants are endowed with the power of propagation 
Dj slips, cuttings or scions; yet, as if to msure their 
renewal, and in their pristine vigour, they bear 
ufdi also, capable of producing new stocks, 
new creation. If, however, in regard to suci 
yield fruit lo man. care be not taken to obtain 
And vigorous progenies from youthful and vigoroun 
tree* — dngeneiate and unhealthy kinds may be pro- 



duced. This is exemplified in the human i 
among whom peculiar debilities and diaeasi 
parents become Ihe unfortunate inheritances of their 
children, in tike manner, Mr. KniEht, having se 
lected the seeds of apples of some of the best kindi 
of the old fruits, with an intention to propagate 
, "soon found that many of the ^oung 
plants (particularly those from the Golden Pippin,) 
were nearly as much diseased as the trees which 
produced them." He adds — "1 several times rai 
ed three or four plants from seeds taken from o 
Lpple, and when (his had been produced by 
diseased tree. 1 have had not only as many distmct 
as there were seeds, but lotne were much 
diseased, and others apparently healthy; though 
the seeds were sown in the same soil, and the plants 
afterwards grew within two feet of each other in 
Ihe nursery. Grails inserted from each, retaiued 
Ihe habits of the tree from which they were taken.'' 

On this passage of Mr. Knight, in his treatise on 
Ihe apple and pear, the Ewex Register- writer re- 
marks — "Thus it seems, thai whether we propagate 
from grails, or the seed of old and decaying varie- 
no new life is produced, but only the continua 
of the life of the old parent stock;" and then 
very lagaeioialy adds: "If this he true, all oui 
rieties of the apple and pear trees should long since 
have become extinct." Why so? if the indolence 
carelessness of man, had prevented his raising 

K stocks from the seeds of young and healthy 
trees; or if, in all generations, he purposely wailed 
till the trees had grovni old and decrepid, before he 
attempted to raise new slocks from their seeds (and 
this absurdity is implied in the remark of the Essex 
Register- writer;) Na(ure, always provident, would 
have supplied his deGciencies. Ripe fruit, from 
young and vigorous trees, dropping on the ground 

<d rotting, its seeds would there have germLnatei* 
and produced Ihe desired new and healthy slocks. 
T. PICKERING. 
{Tobi conlioufJ) 



lem, when the inhabilanta in the vicinity be- 
: a little exasperated, mustered about 100 meo, 
and surrounded and took bim. 

[From the Wellsborongh Pioneer.] 

MlFLE SCOIB. 

Mettri. Editori — There was this season eitrMt- 
fld and manufactured from the Forest Tree, S6.000 
lbs. of this useful and wholesome article, besides 
I TOO gallons of molasses; in a new but nourishing 
settlement in Liberty township, Tioga coun- 
ty, Pa. comprising in Ihe whole about ninety fami- 
lies, and occupying a little circle of doI more than 
five miles in exienl. The average price of sugar is 
its per pound; and of molasses 50 cents per 
gallon— thus bringing into circulation in this little 
district, 3,730 dollars, and done in the space of 
about six weeks. Those who read this, wJl judge 
f the imporrance of this article. 

JOHN COCHEAN. 

Liberty towmhip,May 16, 1826. 
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An Eagle of the largest class was shot a few dayi 
nee, at VVaterbury, Connecticut. 1( measured, 
hen its wings were expanded, tmenaiiFJ a halffcet, 
from tip to tip. 

Gbeat Fishi.^g. 

Brooklyn, JwM I. 
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never expressed nor enlerlaioed. These 
le, 11, !1, *l>, of his first edition, where 
introilucecl- He answered me, that be would make Ihe 
cmTection . 

■Thomas S. D. Bocknai member of Parliament, wrote 
about thirty years ago, a pamphlet called llie Orchardist; 
for which he obtained frooi the London Society of Arts, 
u bonorarr medal. A cop; coming to my bands, I 
:...j .. '-"r.Bordlej, Vice Presiclr-' -' •'■-■■'■: 
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AfFECUOK— HBR SMILE AND BBB TB41. 

what is so beautiful, half to behold. 
As the smile which affection bestows; 

It is sweeier than incense, and brighter than gold. 
And as sott as the breath of a rose. 

O, il sheds round the hearl, in the happiest botlTj 

A halo of rapture and love? 
And divinely il glow* "neath the magical power 

As a gem 'nenlh Ihe Ught from above! 

If so witching her smile, O what must be her tear? 

Deep, deep in her heart doth it flow! 
It is doublv sacred, and doubly is dear. 

Being shed in the hour of her wo. 

Both, both are most exquisite! blest is the smile 

Which beams in the season of gladne.es; 
And blcsl is the tear Which can sorrow beguile, 
1 of sadness. 
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Riverbead, L.I. commanded by CapL^oahVoung 
drew on shore in a seine 1,500,000 fish of the kind 
called moss hunkers, or bony fish, which are used 
for manure. The Riverbead Bay, which is about 
three miles across, has yielded about nine million) 
of Ibis fish, which have been taken by eighty men. 
valued for manure at one 'dollar per thou 
sand — thus amounting to the handsome sum ol 
9000 dollars. 

At Southold, a few miles from Riverbead. Ihe 
fishing companies have been equally successful and 
vast quantities are on the beach. 

These fish when applied to the land, render the 
poorest soil produclive. It is stated that 10,000 
will make the worst land produce twenty bushels of 
wheat per acre. 

Great Haul. 

fyteen Ituadred and forty Shad were taken at a 
single draft on Monday last, at the .TeSerson lishing 

Elace in Chatham, opposite Aliddtctown, on the 
lannecticut 'river. 

A Lakge Bkar. 
A bear was surrounded and taken in Brandon, 

inla whioh be introduced aome brief sketches of Mr. "'"ch ■» aatd 'o *« *« lofe*'* ever taken in that 
;, I state. Brum had been rather mischievous among 
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Sale or Bloddrd Horses in New-Yobk, 

Bthnging to the atate of Ihe lot'. Gea'l Cola.—i3d 

May, lb-26. 

Dove, with a fine colt by Rattler at her sidei 

Dove 10 years old — mare and colt sold for JWO. 

A filly out of Romp by Busaora,2 years old'— 
price #300— notv at West- Chester with the horse 

Young Romp, wiih a colt by Rattler 3 weala 
old, sold for $1200, to Waller Livingston. 

Sports-Mistress, with foal by Rattler, sold for 
$1-J00. 

A-Bussora colt, 3 years old, out of Dove, sold b> 
Mr. J. Verplanck, for J700. 

A bay Buasora colt, out of Sports-Mistress, 3 yean 
old, for sale (600— said colt run with success against 

colt of Mr. Stevens, one mile— 2id insL 

Agnes sold with a colt from Eclipse by her side, 
to Thos. Pearsill, for $600. 

{The above account rendered by J. K. Mllnorf 
Esq., and may be depended on.] 



Bucknal's method of "eloM pnuiog and inedicBtiugj 



the neighbourmg theep, and kilted £AMn or tweaiy 



(* This we lappose should be ttrw years old.} 
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t/^Thc next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 

Sland Agricultural Socic^, will be held at Dalton, 
e resideDce of Doctor A. TliomBs, on Thursdaj, 
Om 23d inat A full meeting is expected, nithout 
further notice. 

Xtf-Tfix LiTB Cattle Show.— We were preveut- 
ed, by indisoensable engagements, from dining on 
tbe ground tne last day of the Exhibilio'o. From a 
friend who bad that ple&iure, vie have received the 
following sketch:] 

The business of the first da^ beine closed, the 
conipanr met to dine, and nominated Gen. Mason, 
of the Diitrict, (a member of the Societj,] to fill 
the chair for tbe day, in the absence of Gen. Ridge 
Ij.the President oflhe society, who did not attend, 
l/ain the delicate state of his heallh. 

Alter dinner, the President-elect for the day, 
commended an attentioli to domeslic economy; and 
embodied his advice in the following toast, which 
was drunk with general approbation: 

"DomalU Economy — It makes the happiness ol 
fomitiea, and tbe prosperity of nations." 

The followine volunteer toast was, by pennis- 
JUDO, offered by Mr. Geerge Howard: 

"The Coiulitidim of Bit United Slafsi,— at sea 
or on shore." 

Captain Morris, a guest, was silting at the right 
of the President. 

A letter having been received by the Trusli 
announcing Gen, Ridgely's resignation of the office 
of President, a commiltec was appointed to report 
tbereoD, which report was made, read, and accept- 
ed, and ordered by the Society to be printed, with 
the General's letter, communicating his resigna- 
tion. Genera] Mason was again called to the chair 
for the da^, and Com. Moms .again honoured thi 
Society with his company. After the dinner wa 
withdrawn, the heallh of the President for tbe dsi 
Wat given, and drunk will) great zeal — a zeal (ha 
arose from a sense of good feeling, manifested by 
him through all the stages of the society to its pre- 
UDt importance. 

In reply to the call "of drinking his health," Gen. 
Alasoo arose, and said in expressive language, "that 
he was proud of the honour conferred on him; and 
observed that he had bailed the establishment of 
the society, in its infancy, as destined to do mui 
good; that he had from ils beginning been 
member, and although but a nersonabiy active or 
he was always alive to ils objects, its endeavoui 
and its success; that much had certainly been done', 
that a feeling, an interest, a competition bad been 
elicited, and good results bad grown out of the in- 

ttitution. But," he observed, "although much had 
been done, yet much remained to be Hone; and to 
■^O this, every individual ought to put iiis shoulder 
•t the wheel; the public called for it~llicy looked 

-itb expectation, anxious expectation, for great 

->ilt«, and he hoped (hey woulil not be disappoint 

t was not onl^ tlie interest of the .Society ilial t 

Deluded, the interest of the State, and indeed of the 



sessing. Why then, gentlemen, let me ask you. do 
you vyithhold an exhibition of them? Why let the 
character of your institution fall oQ"? — a lack of 
zeal in its members. Perhaps the seasc 
hot— perhaps the period of your mectloe is not 
found to be convenient for exhibiting stock." "I 
would" said Gen. Mason, "gladly frame any 
for you, rather than it should be supposed you were 
flagging in your zeal, or that the last fruits of the 
Society should be lost to the public: for with the 
advances you have made with your weekly journal 
of the 'American Farmer,' you can do much, and 
much is expected of you. Then let me again call 
on you, and uree you, not to be supine in the cause; 
use your best eflorls, the unanimous efforts of one 
and all, lo unite in giving support and permanence 
to your institution, and success will be certain. 
With these remarks," Gen. Mason observed, "be 
he would beg leave to give a toast: 

"The excellent results produced by tbe noble 
emulation excited by the agricultural societies of 
ir country." 

The committee for counting the rotes for the 
ofQceis of the day, having retired to discbarge 
their duty, the health of the next preaident 
drunk— The chair then consecutively gave 
following (oasts, offered by (be company. 

By Mr. Potti — An increased intercourse, between 
he Agricultural Society of Frederick," and "the 
Maryland Agricultural Society" 

" "Themamory ofGen. Haroer. 

Mr. Jacob HoUingnBorth—"Tbe Ex-President, 
Gen^ Ridgely. 

By Mr. Howard — "The American navy, our last 
defence." 

Commodore Morris being present, he arose, and 
remarked, "that being the only officer of the nary 
present, he felt a task imposed on him, to acknow- 
ledge on behalf of his brother officers and himself, 
tbe compliment paid to them, and to their profession: 
that tbe good opinion oflhe country, was certainly 
a grateful reward, to any exertions they might 
make to merit ajiprobaiion; and he hoped that the 
future exertions of the navy like those of the past, 
will continue to receive tbe applause of bis coun- 
try." He lh<:n asked leave, to give the following 
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Tniled States, were more or less conneeled . _. 
•"i Agricultural Society of Maryland, and witli 
.uier similar societies." "May I," Gen. Mason ' 

— id, "be permitted to remark, and 1 do it v 

^,^. reluctance and with great regret, that the .. 

•''--(ions this day in homed cattle, and some other 

A^ies of stock, have not been what they were— 

- 1 1, and what the public expected of you, know 

as 1 V do, that you have the means of display- 

- a> of the best stock, in oil the v— =-- 

improrenient has given ris« .. 



BEKF, Baltimore Prime, 
UACON. and Hrnas, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 

COFFEE, Java, 

_ Havana,. . . . 

COTTWK, Louisiana, tc. 

Georgia Upland, . . - 

COTTON YABN.No. 10, 

Ad adrance of 1 cent 

earl] number to No. IB 

CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt. 

CHEESE 

FE.^THERS, Live,. . . 
nSH,Herrings,Su9. 

Shad, triiBDifd, 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . 
FLOUR, Superfine, cilj 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 

FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER, Balli. , 

GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler, 

Red, 



HEMP, Russia, clean, 

HOPS, '■ . 

HOGS' LARD,. . . . 
LEAD,Pi5 



"The Agricultural Socjety of Maryland — May its 
success be equa 1 to tbe wishes of its members." 

Dr. Tliomas, then gave the health of CapL Mor 
ris, which was drank with much pleasure. 

The committee, to whom vras referred the count- 
lag of the votes for officers for (be ensuing year, 
relumed with a list of (he persons elected; Geo. 
Howard, Eso, of Waverly, was chosen President, 
and bis health as "PresideD( Klect" was drunk. 

By. .Vr. Caioii — "The orticers of the navy, and the 
army of the United Slates, equally distinguished as 
citizens, as in command." 

By Mr. Pottf uf Fredei-tefc— "Captain Elliott' 

By Mr. Jacob HoUmgiuia'lh—"tapt D. Murray, 
la(c oflhe navj." 

By Mr. MoTTu—"Tbe memory of the gallant 
Cant. 'I'ripp." 

By Mr. Jacob HoUingaeorlh — "The memory of 
Commodore Decntur, the pride of his country." 

By the Chair, and on rinng — "All the pretty girls 
of Christendom.'' 
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Bye, . 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Red . 
Ruta Bagi Seed, . . 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed,i 
Timotby S«ed, 
Oats, 



i, Whiti 



LEATHER, Soal, best, i 
MOLASSES, sugar-house gal. 

Havana, 1st qual. . . 

NAILS, 6a20d 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 



PORK, Baltimore Mess, 

do. Prime, ■ . . 

PLASTER, cargo price, 

ground, . . 

RICE, fresh 

SOAP, BalLlmaro White, 
Brown and yellow, 
WHISKEY. 1M proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, <thpr 
APPLE BRANDY, 1st pc 
SUGARS, Havana White, 
do. Brown, . . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf. 

SPICES, Cloves 

Ginger, Ground, ■ . . 
Pcppt 



SALT, St, Ube 

Liverpool Blown - ■ 

SHOT, Bait, all sites, . 

tVfNES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port, first quality, . . 

WOOL, Merino, full bl'd 

do. crossed, . 

Common, Country, 

Skinnera' or Pulled, 
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support of my opinion, [ appeal to the many inlel- 
ligenl farmers and gentlemen by whom he is sur- 
rounded, who knew what bis farm was when he pur- 
chased it, about 4 years since, and who know what 
it is DOW. It exhibits a pleasing spectacle of what 
may be doDe by industry, suill and economy, and con- 
firms me in the sentiments I have always eDtertain- 
ed, that deep and repeated ploughings, in proper 
Z^dteppUmghing.multh^ advan'lageoftlirn'ig\ie'i»OBt. (notwithstanding all that has been sa ' 

jl_ ^;i j^*....« .^^^^w^^ ..^.wi. .^ tk* «*rwTfM.f:n/f about the differej^ce of cumate,) are the fundame 

tnl principles of good farming, here as well as 
England. There they plough deep in order to g 
rid of moisture; and here we i^ila plough deep 
order to retain it. This, by many, wilt be com 
dered a paradox, but it is nefcrtbeless true, i a 
not philosopher enough to account for all the eatua 
in (he latter instance, but I hare bad sufficient prac- 
tice to convince me of their good ^ecU. Mr. 
WaJker ploughs from 10 to 12 inches deep, and by 
a judicious rotation of crops, he last year raised 
from 35 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre, weigb- 
g from 63 to 64 pounds per bushel: whilst 



TUENIPS. 
On the compatatKie mtriU oftmiout animt roofi — 

OR Ihc teatmufor touring them — on prejudicti at to 
' tkt influtnee of the moon upon wgtlatioa — on 

tngenioui eontrivanctfor drpoiUm^ ttedi in drilU 

— ondtepptoa^hmg, aadthe advaalagt of Uirrvig 

lh< Joil Mtipetn growing- crop* — on the titraardina- 

ry tuecen and AiU displayed by Mr. IVaiker, in the 

managtment offaifarm atar Holmabvrgh. 

Philadctphi* cminly, 1826. 

Jko. H*r« Power,, Eaii. 

Ccrretp. Stcritary of Ihc Pennajf b. JipiatWt Socicly. 
SiB^— From the remarks I made in a late commu- 

i^ication to the society relative to the cultivation, 
use, &.C. of the common turnip; some may suppose 

' I intended tu depreciate the value of the rula bsga, 
.or Swedish turnip, not so; for most purposes I be- 
lieve it to be far superior to the other — it will keep 

"better, »nd in the spring when succulent food is | of" bis neighbours,' on much richer ground, did 
most wanted by the farmer for his stock, it will be ^ not get more than half the quantity. The last 
ibund much sweeter, and as solid as when taken, summer, the latest and driest I ever experienced, I 
irom the ground — it also answers for table use when 'had about an acre of carrots, and about the same 
the other kind has become spungy, hitler and un-|of mangel wurzel, next to each other in the 
palateable— 1 consider the ruta baga, however, for field; they grew on a declivity to a southern 
feeding purposes vastly inferior to the carrot and gure. They were sown and planted near a pu6li 
mangel wurzel, and therefore cannot subscribe to'road, and attracted (he attention of all who 
the high encoroiuma that have been so lavi.shly be- by — to some they were objects of 
atoM-eti upoa them— iFor the dairy they are Jess cli- others of admiratiaa, and to msay of ridiuule- 
fible than the white turnips, and Ibey cannot be 'intense was tile heat and so great the draught, that 

^ven to cows, in aufEcient quantities to produee [ almost despaired of getting any thing like half' of holy writ" before their eyes, they obstinately and 
great increaseof milk, without imparting a feculent! the crop I had anticipated: having, however, eiperi, pertinaciously refuse to profit by the opportunity 
•mell and taste to the cream and butter The leaves, enced the efficiency of ploughing oHen in dry wea-[tlius presented to them; and because the method 
which are large and exuberant, are totally iiuui- (her, between growing plants, I delcmined my hoe; bears the character of novelty, advance as an ex- 
Dissible for the dairy, as they are infinitely strong- j plough should not be idle. Afler the mangel ivur- |cuse, fur not imitating that which would redound 
er and produce a more unpleasant odour than the zel arrived at a certain height, I could not pass Ihe'so much to Iheir interest, this sapient, and as Iher 
bulb: but fordry cattle, sheep and swine, they af- plough between them, by reason of their irregularlsuppose unanswerable argunient— (IWf it is book 
ford an abundance of food. To bring them to ^er- manner of growing; amongst the carrots, whosej/arming-, and Ihtrefore trill come to nothing. So 
/tctioR, you must cultivate them carefulljr upon the | roots do not extend above the surface, and there- j that according to this sort of rumt logic, in order 
drill system, and whether they ever arrive to tbat| fore present no obstacle, I ploughed every fiAeen to become a good practical farmer, it is indtspensa- 






from which the tops were taken. It may be thought 
presumption in me to advise the adoption of a sys- 
tem.Hbithmen of tahnls.seJHnce.and much mora 
experience have recommended and urged oitr :iiiil 
over again to little purpose — hut I cannot help ex- 
pressing my astonishment at Ihe unwillingness ma- 
Tested by the great majority of huibandraen, to 
vary in the smallest degree irom Ihe beaten track 
of their anceslon. In almost every branch of the 
rts, extraordinary exertions are made, and various 
iperiments tried, with a view to iuiprovemenli to 
fame or to fortune, whilst those engaged ia (ho 
first and most essential of all, in that which gives 
life and sustenance, and vigor to the whole, fold 
'itb apathetic iadiflerence, and. as if the 
spirit of emulation bad t)ecome extinct within thetn, 
listlessly pursue the unbroken "tenor of their way." 
My ideas on this subject cannot be belter eiempK- 
Ged, than by making Ihe following extract from no 
eloi^uent address delivered before the PhiladelpbU 
Society for promoting Agriculture, at their annual 
meeting in 1.^31, by Nicholas Siddle, EUq., who 
says- 

"'Vilhall the splendid success o 

„ ly U 

productive, he used tlie drill husbandry fc 
years before any individual followed his 
and even now his improvements are supposed 
himself (o extend about one mile in a year." 

Now, these facts show at once, that such are tho 
unaccountable and inveterate prejudices of farmers, 
uilh few exceptions, comparatively speaking, that 
though they have "demonstration strong as proob 



a.mplei 
led by 



condition or not, will depend in a great 
the state of the weather. They require moisture, 
rich ground, and faithful tillage. Sown broad cast 
they will not come to any size, unless in a very fer- 
tile soil, with frequent hand hoings, which would be 
attended with more trouble and expense than in any 
other way. To those only, who dare deviate from 
the course of their forefathers, and have courage 
to follow the drill system, re^rdless of "Ihc world's 
dread laugh," I would recommend Ihe cultivation 
of them, for those who succeed will find themselves 



tbe while turnip, and the; require to be sown ra- 
ther eariier, though the finest I ever raised, were 
sown in the wet season of lSi4, as late as the 34th 
July; » that in one respect they have the advantage 
of the carrots and mangel wurzel, inasmuch as 
that they may be sown aAer harvest, end after other 
crops. I sowed some last year between my carrots, 
but owing to the excessive drought, few of them 
vegetated; and those that did were small, though of 
good quality. Those I have mentioned as having 
nised in 1SJ4, between the carrots, Mr. George 
Walker, who resides near Holraesburg, and who 
came from the great turnip county of Norfolk and 
Irom ttie vicinity of Holkbam, assured, me that to 
t»ke them all in all, thev were the largest and finest 
be had ever seen in England, Scotland, or elsewhere. 
Ur. Walker practises the drill system, and has 
been himaelf snccessrul in cultivating the ruta bi 
n This gentleman is an enlightened agriculli 
mt, by profession, and I am persuaded I hazard 
BothioK m saying, (hat he has done as much, or 
■ore, in ipiproviDg a poor worn out soil, with the 
aid of lew manure, tDao toy other man in the 
cwmtij. "nii* Buy kppttr ■ bold aueriion, but in 



.s thus af- 1 bly necessary that you should not read about these 
one as 1| matters; or if you do, nolhina at least beyond the 
T again,) {pages of an Hlmanack. and ^pn chiefly with tho 
''ingjvicw of consulting the phnses Of the moon and th« 



twenty days in the driest lime, and v, 
forded the best opportunity (but such s 
hope will not for sjrae time to come oc 
of showing the beneficial consequence 

therefrom. The soil between the carrots, even ! signs of Ihc zodiack, and by these to be governed 
I had cut the tops off within an inch or two:wilh more than heathen superslition in all the ope- 
of the crown, and thus as it were leaving the'ratiuns of ploughing, planting, sowing, eatheriog, 
ground bare and exposed to Ihe scorching rays of i Slc, Some time since, in passing through ihe Phi* 
the sun. was always loose and moist; whereas the i la del phi a majkel, I observed a woman of German 
soil between the mangel wurzel became, in compa- extraction with a basket of prodigious 6ne parsnips 
ith the other, parched and hard, and the.lbcy measured 2i to 3 feet in length, handsomely 
leaves so dry, Ihat you might have reduced them in ' tapering from the crown to the end. 1 asked her, 
an instant to the coQWstence of impalpable ^nder, how she managed to r^ise them so large and fine? 
by rubbing them between your hands. Tho^arrot for, saiil 1, mine have turned out forked and indif- 
tops continued green, beautiful, and luxuriant|ferent this season. May be, said she. you dont 
throughout the whole of this fiery ordeal. The be- { sow them in the right sign. Perhaps not, 1 replied; 
ginning of September, I began culling them, and I have no faith in such things. Ah, but there is 
hauled in almost every day a hand cart load or|something in it for all, said she, and you must sow 
two, containing as mucn as a man and a boy could i in the sign of the fish; (Ihinks-I to-myself, this is a 
well pull, for the horses and hogs, until the lllh of fish stor)'.) On ir.y return home, however, I thought 



November, when I began to harvest them. By 
this time the roots from whence the tops were taken 
in September, had thrown out tops again a< 
and as fine as those first cut, and I hauled 
wards of 24 cart loads, pressed on, each containing 
as much us a good horse could draw. 1 could not 
have had less than IS tons of roots and tops to the 
acre; the tops full grown, wilt average nearly half 
the weight of the rootsi they are equally valuable 
for feed; nu gramnivorous animal will refuse either, 
and this is saying more than can, I think, wilh 
truth, be said of any other esculent 1 had not a 
carrot in the crop that weighed half as much as I 
have before had them (o weigh; it is therefore pro- 
bable that if the season had been favourable, 1 
should have had double Ihe quantity. 1 did not 
perceivB Uvt any injury was austjuoed by the roots 



I would look at my memorandum book to see how 
far it was from the fish when I committed the seed 
to the ground; and it actually appeared that I bad 
accidentally sown on Ihc 3-2d of Ma^, 1814. which 
was on the second and last d»y of pisces, the very 
time prescribed by Ihe credulous old woman to in- 
sure success; I therefore attributed my failure ta 
that which 1 hai* before supposed to have been Ihe 
real causes, a deficiency of tillage and a scarcity of 
manure. Jelhra Tull, who has wriiinn an inge- 
nious and one of the best Ir -atises on husbandry 
extant, thinks it not unlikely that hogs were the first 
tillers orplouihers of Ihe ground, and that rational 
men, not wilting to be excelled by inslinetive brutes, 
invented an instrument something like a plough, to 
break and divide the soil for the better reception of 
seed. Now, if be is right in his eonjectarei wd wv 
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continue to progress in the improvement of agri- 
culture at the same rate it has advanced from the 
beginning, it may reasonably be presumed, that in 
the course of some dozen centuries hence, the drill 
system may come into pretty general use. But to 
return once more to the carrots, in the sowing of 
which I think I have discovered some improve- 
ment You have seen the tubes 1 had made, 
with the intention of obviating the necessity of 
stooping, and of planting with precision and expe- 
dition, seed of various kinds. The carrot seed, 
however, is so different from all others, and so dif- 
ficult to sow with any degree of accuracy, that it 
never entered my mind to use them for that pur- 
pose, until the laht season. On the 30th April, as I 
have before mentioned, I had the ground prepared 
in the manner I have stated to you in a former com- 
munication, (See vol. 1, Society's Memoirs.) The 
drills on the ridges* were already drawn, but it 
blew so violent a gale, I found it impossible to keep 
the greater part of the seed from blowing away as 
soon as it had escaped from the hand; fearful of a 
storm, I was anxious to get in the seed immediately 
on the fresh ground— but how was it to be done? 
We could make no progress in the usual way. in 
this dilemma, and at this moment, it occurred to me 
to try the tubes. It was a happy thought; for in 
four hours I had the satisfaction to see the whole 
acre completed by one man and myself, with each 
a tube. I had put the seed in soak forty-eight 
hours before, and after draining the water off 
throug:h a fine sieve, mixed well with it about an 
equal quantity of plaster of pans. With this mix- 
ture we filled our right hand waistcoat pockets, and 
taking as much between the two fore-fingers and 
thumb as could be retained without wasting, we 
dealt it out into the tubes, which were held over 
the drill as close to the bottom of it as fiossible, we 
walking in the furrow; so that we were enabled to 
get on at a tolerable smart gait, eight or ten pace.^, 
without resorting again to the pockets fur a fresh 
supply: and I found afterwards that they came 
up more regular than any I had ever sown. Blow 
high, blow low, 1 shall never use any other method. 
The tubes are voi^^imple, and cost from 153 to 40 
cents. I use thevmyself for all seeds sown or 
planted in drill, and even potatoes, which I cut into 
single eyes. AH who have seen the tubes highly 
approve of them. I have thought proper to annex, 
for the information of others, a figure and descrip- 
tion of them; and remain, sir, very respectfully. 
Your most obed't humble serv*t, 

JAMES WILLIAMS. 



LUCERNE. 
Mr. Skinner, 

In answer to the inquiries of the Editor of the 
Telegraph, of Chestertown, respecting lucerne, pub- 
lished in your paper on the 12th of May last, I will 

* I prefer sowing all long-topped roots on ridges; pa*^ 



icularly carrots and parsnips, ^^ ^'^Mse the 
"^ a deeper tilth, arc sown v-'* .» 
«atch than by line; anr< ^^'^ 
ical sun, the gro»^»^'' 
powerful influenr 
in*i regular p««»*r' 

''or seeds, ujk«/>. .v,... 
^. of the tube is large v,. <u^. 
iccording to the size of the cu^anr 
^bout 2 inches, and 3 feet 6 inch 
•» '- ihe sets in ••• t—- 
he waist; 
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-lie for a walkiu( .. ^*. 
n the ^'»»*m of a funne 
•^ to ' nc**— ' in dip»» 
'\ f- ""*»♦ ormer , 

o- ^^. he latt^ 
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make some observations on the subject; and I shall 
be much gratified if I contribute any thing for the 
benefit of the farmers of Kent county. 

I might refer to my observations on the subject, 
published in your 6th vol. p. 362; but as the farmers 
of Kent county may not generally have access to 
the Yolumes oi the American Farmer. I will brieflv 
state what was there said, and I request the Editor 
of the Chestertown Telegraph will copy this into 
his paper. 

1st Inquiry. — "The time of sowing and the quan- 
tity of seed per acre." I recommend sowing as 
early in the spring as the weather will permit and 
the ground is dry enough. Some writers recom- 
mend twenty pounds of seed to the acre; but I have 
found sixteen pounds to be sufficient 

2d Inquiry. — "The preparation of the ground." 
The ground must be made clean by a crop of po- 
tatoes, or something else, for the lucerne is a weak- 
ly plant when it first comes up, and weeds and grass 
will smother it if the ground has not been well pre- 
pared; alter a few weeks it forms a strong top root, 
and then it will not want protection against drought 
or weeds. A caution may be necessary against 
being too sparing of seed; for if it comes up thin, 
there will be danger of its being overpowered by 
weeds and grass. 1 find spring barley sown thin, a 
half bushel, to the acre, to answer well; for the bar- 
ley soon shoots up so as to protect the young plant 
against the sun, and being thin, does not smother 
it. The barley, when ripe, may be mowed, but 
should not be cut high, so aa not to take off too 
much of the lucerne. 

Gen. McDonald, in 1824, sowed lucerne with tur- 
nips on the 3d of August, after a crop of early po- 
tatoes; in 1895 it was very good, and was frequent- 
ly cut. This year he reported it to be good, though 
later and lower than usual, owing to the severe 
frosts about the middle of April. 

In the spring of 1824, 1 sowed two acres with 
lucerne, 16 pounds to the acre, and one acre with 
barley, the other with rye. The barley was heavy 
and fine, and produced full half a crop. The lu- 
cerne was mown about the last of August, and by 
the last of September it was knee high; but I for- 
bade its being cut again, as I wished it to acquire 
strong roots and be early the next spring. On the 
I21h of April, 1825, it was 16 inches high, (ivhich 
you have recorded in No. 4, vol. 7,) and within a 
week from that time we commenced cutting for 
soiling. It was cut several times during the sum- 
mer, notwithstanding the great drought. This 
spring it was thick and fine, but owing to the severe 
frosts from the 15th to the 20th of April, we did 
not cqpimence cutting for soiling ^till the beginning 
of Aifty. About the 20th of May, 1 found that one 
acre had been cut, and as the rest began to lodge, I 
ordered it to be cut for hay. 

In vol. 5, p. 214 of the Farmer, will be found 
some observations by a New Jersey Farmer, who 
says, "I have found by experience this article [lu- 
cerne] to be the most profitable of any grass which 
can be cultivated. It vegetates quicker in the spring 
than any other grass, it resists the effect of drought 
— it may be cut four or five times in the course of 
the season, and it will endure for at least twelve 
years, without bcinf '"^'».wed. Of all other grass 
it is the most n yf^'>.. -»• -oiling." 

"The kim v -i ,^ •»»*'\l)le for its culture, 
is a dry meLv /^^rvi. b,. andy or clay loam 

will also answ^ «*,. ^-^^ -« not wet." 

I shall cone* %. ie wii- »•"»- 'tions: 



could get it for nothing, for it would certainly oc- 
casion disappointment. I shall endeavour, this 
summer, to save seed. 

I imported seed two years from Liverpool, which 
cost me, with duties and charges, forty-nine centB 
the pound. 

It will certainly make good hay; but I have not 
had experience enough to decide whether it will 
answer better than clover and other grasses, for that 
purpose. 

I recommend to the farmers of Kent county to 
begin with one acre, or even a half acre, for soiling, 
and they will then soon be able to judge for them- 
selves. J. E. HOWARD. 

June 8, 1826. 
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CLIMATE OF ALABAMA. 

Mount ColumbOy near Selma, Mabama^, ) 
J. S. Skinner, Esq., iBth May, 1826. ) 

Sir, — To show the difference of climate and the 
advancement of our seasons, I will state a few fact^ 
which may be interesting to you. 

I had strawberries ripe on the 21st of March, and 
green peas on the 24th. I harvested my wheat on 
the 1st and 6th inst. and had green corn, perfectly 
full, on the 1 1th. 

Many have been apprehensive that good wheat 
could not be raised often in this part of the state, 
and that we would have to depend on Tennessee 
and the other western and middle states for our 
flour. From the experience of the two last years, 
and of this, our prospects in this respect are flat- 
tering. In this new country, but few persons have 
had land to spare from the more important staples 
of the country, for this article, so necessary for do- 
mestic comfort. Some few, ho»vever, have sowed 
wheiit for two or three years, and good crops have 
generally been made, and in some instances such as 
would be considered excellent any where. 1 plant- 
ed a few acres lust October, for the first time in 
this state, and harvested it on the days stated. I 
never had better, and believe I never saw better. 
It is called the red spring; wheat. I now feel confi- 
dent that wheat of the best quality may be raised 
verv abundantly in Alabama; but having no good 
mills we cannot have it manufactured into superfine 
flour. We can have, however, fresh flour and 
sweat bread, if it be not very fair, provided we can 
preserve our wheat from the weevil, which is very 
destructive in this country to every species of corn. 
If some of your valuable correspondents would fur- 
nish us with a preventive to these pests to the far- 
mer, (the blying and black weevil,) his specific 
would hghten the labour and cheer the heart of 
many an honest farmer, "his country^s stay," in 
peace or war. I have lately been informed that 
hickory leaves, mixed with the wheat, would pre- 
vent the weevil from injuring it I will try it lo a 
small way, and if the experiment should prove suc- 
cessful, it will be a very important fact m agricul- 
ture or rural economy. 

The corn which I ate on the 11th inst., is of V 
eight-rowed, yellow flint corn, cultivated in the 
, northern part of the state of New York and ir 
Canada. I got it two years ago in Saratoga, aac 
was told it was tiie common com of that country 
and that it was very productive. I planted it las^ 
year early in March, and had mutton com soin^ 
time in May. This year I planted it in February 
Instead of growing larger, in this climate, as I ^^ 
pected, it was last year quite a dwarf, and this yeai 
from the production of the last, it is still more di 
minutive. I think, from appearances, if planted for 
several years from the same stock, it would cea*' 
to produce com, and would probably make its ai. 
pearance with a tassel 

If similar experiments were made, and their kv 
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Mnje importBDl inretcuces miKht be drawo by sci- 
entific and practical men. I am in lat. 32° 36". 
Your obedn servt, 

ANDREW PICKENS. 
N. B. The common corn of the country i» begin- 
niiig to tauel, and cotton will soon blouom. 
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PROSPECT OK CROPS. 
Sib, Cohnniia, S. C, May Zt, 1St6. 

I have nothint; of importance to nientioa relative 
to our agriculture herB. Our crops are KufferinK by 
an UDCommon and very severe droiigbl. and I aopi 
the cotton crops will be very sAorl this year. MJ 
vineyard has suffered very much in March by late 

"frosts; so much »o, that a person unacquainted "ith ^_ _^ _^ 

tije resources or our climate, would bave supposed i j^,. \Ve have ^ 

thai there would not be one single bunch of grapes;! f^g'^;,.^. u™,tment will be dedicated to mothers 
but notwithstanding this, the present prospects are ^uj ijirifij liousewives, and those who aspire to th 
Terj Batterine. and if there should be no rot amonc [,(,|,„„| ,,i becoming such— to those who arc in fad 
the grapes this summer, I shall make a very greaL ^^ „,.|| i,^ in name, the Aei;ima(e» of their husband: 
crop. Tbe only bad effect of the frost was ''■ , i||.,iL'(\ wlien in a necessarily desultory course c 
oUiffe me to prune the whole of my vineyard, and | r,:,i,!i,it! we may meet with anj thing calculated to 
that all the youni^ vines (many of which would |„,|,arL ii?«ful information, or to convey an :-— - 
have borne fruit this year,) have been cut down 'ul[n,, „i(,r;il connected with housewifely dul 
the ground. There is no plant that stands the beai ||,Hleriial relalions.we mark it for the printer to pli 



FOOD— MILK. 

[It can scarcely be necessary for us to eipli 

how it is that under the head of the "Ladibs' E 

P4RTMBNT" we should ifltroduce the subject of 

mUk, its properties, uses, Uc. 

Our vi<-ws are much mistaken by those, if there 
be any, who suppose that in appropriating a certain 
proportion of this journal to the peculiar instruc- 
tion and entertainment of our female readers, it 
was our ilesign to till that portion with frivolous 
k poetry, descriptions of fashions in dress, 
■■ ' higher and a nobli" -'" '^'■- 



and ilroueht of our climate heller than the fine. 

I have, last year, spoiled my wine by following 
Major Adium's advice of putting sueai in iti though 
instead of putting three pounds to the gallon I only 
put two. 1 wish I had put only half a pound; and 
if t could leave my gr.tpes lonu enough on the 
vines so as to attain a perfect maturity, i would nat 
put any sugar at all. 

I am, very respeclfnlly, dear sir, 

ser*^. j^pjjgj,j^jQjj,j, 

Extract fiom a Ltitfr lo lAe Editor, dated 
Sir Sofinlm, Cecil ci>uiili|, jViJ., Jane 10, 18E6. 

We have not had any rain at this place since th<i 
fall of snow on the lOth of April; some partial show- 
ers have passed in different neighbourhoods. My 
ovrrseer yesterday brought to iiie 5 grains of coi 
taken from the earth, and which has laid in tt 
ground as replanted cum, full three weeks; an 
which grain was as sound and in as perfect ordi 
for the mill, as the day it was planted. Wy slrav 
berries have tol.illy failed, not one plate deserving 
the name. The last of next week some of my wheal 
will be ready. A letler from Dover, Delaware 
gives me equally unfavourable news; yet, straDt:t 
to tell, my corn, though not high, looks strong, am 
is of a good colour. 
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CAULIFLOWERS. 
How to praerte in hot weather, afltr the.if arc exit 
.1. S SiiSNER, Esit. JunrS, IS-'S. 

Dior Sir,— I send jou a couple of caulilloivpi 
not that Ibelr size merils acceptance or are entitl. 
to your attention in any measure or on any accou 
than that they may serve to make you familiar (if 
not already so,) with the mode we have adopted to 
preserve this vegetable — and thereby protract the 
period f'f «i« »My. You are aivare that they lluwer 
simultaneously, or so nearly so that it is either a 
/am or a fantinc To obviate (his, when tbe flow- 
ers have matured in greater numbers than can he 
consumed, cut and suspend them (separate,) in ■h<' 
ice-house. The leaves fade, though the flower 
does not diminish in worth. Vou can judge of tliis 
bcland appreciate the value of this expedient (lak< 
in connection with such a season as the preseni 
when you are assured, tha' the planlA I send were c 
with thirty or forty other*, three weeks ago, snd 



it under the 

tion of our editorial 

assistnnce might be derived from many of 

readers; and that assistance has been more than 

nncp sincrrely and earnestly 

;ard to the subject here introduced, every 
admit that in a general view, scarcely any 
trrs so largely into all our alimentary pre- 
i; no article of food is more worthy of be 
stigaled and understood. Such is tbe ei- 
tent lo which it is used in the economy of house- 
keeping, that our health as welt as pleasure, may be 
' depend on a knowle>.ge of its uualilies, and 
ions modifications under which it may be 
advanlagiously used. But the light in which it 
iiiny be regarded as most emphatically connected 
' * >orlion of our journal, is its peculiar adnp- 
the nourishment of infantile enistence. 
t^very mother will feel the truth of this sugiceslion 
once; and our object here is meiely to ' '" 

ider, that after the general remarks on n 
tallied in this number, we shall in a subseqi 
>hoiv hoi' the subject is connected with the cares 
ind dutirs of the mother, and the health of (he 
human olfspring.] 

F.xperiencc and philosophy unite in confirming 
the diiclrine.that the or^nie s(ruc(ures of man 
of all other beings endowed with life, never ee 
whether in heahh or disease, from parting with 
lain pnigKirtions of tbe material elements whereof 
they are composed. During the first stages of 
e:iislem-e moreover, (he animal frame condnues ' 
t.iinini; progressive augmentations of stature; a 
liv iitc'-sary consetjucnce, requires incessant ; 
i'i>ni[iiL';i<urate supplies of the orgnnizable essen 
Mill! h .111; apfilieable to its growth. From this pe- 
1 iili.iiil^ nf (lie vital nature, ,resu1Is an inilispcnsi- 
blt'iiess of repairing these habitual diminutions, a: 
well as of providing for these ever-rctiiming wants 
by the introduction of alimentary substances into 
the systftm, for the purpose of being assimilated 
and adapted to their ultimate ends. These 
'iai requisites are furnished, in a manner as a' 

le as it is beautiful, by means of (he nutriti 

Is subordinate functions. 
Nutrition or alimentation, then constitutes the 



mode oreiisIence,the Foetal being, obtains all the con- 
stituent principles of its forming body from the mo- 
ther's nourishment and through the ioterposiCion of 
irculating sytems: the new-born infant, incited 
by unerring instinct, desires and seeks and sucks 
the maternal milk as the sweetest and best allsment, 
destined by the Universal Parent for its earliest 
sustenance: and, children* require and prefer and 
prosper under the use of foods artificially commin- 
gled and prepared. — Instruction together with gra- 
tification may be derived from an attempt at com- 
prehensively discriminating (he preferable methods 
g young ones, and of righlly adapting the 
management of their diet to (he circumstances of 
'' eir health and age: — and this suggests advantage 
premisini; a description of the nature and quali- 
ties of milk, — the only proper nutriment and (he 
delight of an infant's primeval days. 
Whether it be regarded as an article of nourish- 
ent or a medicinal agent, milk forms an impor- 
tant subject of consideration to every one who 
takes interest in tbe health and welt-being of bis 
ce. Generally, and in all animals, it is awhile, 
itransparent, bland fluid, somewhat heavier than 
water, and impregnated with varying proportions of 
saccharine matter. Its constituent parts are, — se- 
whey, curd or tbe cheesy formation, butter, 
and sugar of milk which, in common with all the 
i^ummy substances, afibrds (lie elemental body nam 
ed, by some chemists, the saccholactic, and by 
hers Che mucic acid. 

In tbe difierent classes of mammifcrou* animals, 
these milky elements exhibit distinct variations. 
F.acb kind of milk is distinguished by a particular 
taste which can be discriminated by experienced ob- 
servers, and an odour that is speedily dissipated, on 
the fluid being exposed to the inlluencc of atmos- 
pheric air, or submitted to ebullition. That of the 
cow forms the best subject for analytical investi- 
gation; and, on (his account, is also the most appro- 
priate slandartl with which, in regard to their na- 
tural conslitulion, (he milk of sheep, goats, (he ass, 
Ibe mare, and human female, has usually been com- 
pared. For such reason, a view of its properties 
may be exhibited in detail. 

W'.ey enters, to the extent of about nine-tenths 
of the whole, into the composition of milb: — it, al- 
so, holds curil and butter in suspension. For ob- 
taining it in (he purest state, before its acids aro de- 
velu|>ed. new drawn milk should be coagulated with 
the flowers of thistles or artichoke, or with rennet, 
soluble tartar, or vinegar. These flowers do not 
indeed produce this efffcl so rapidly or with so 
much certainty as tbe rennet; but (bis, on the o(her 
hand, almost always in one degree or other affecta 

1 taste of the whey: rream of tarlar deler- 

nes a similar result; and. moreover, adds a new 
t to the milk. Vinegar, therefore, if sparingly 
iployed, is a preferable agent — Whatever of free 
acid has place in whey, is readily neutralized by 
: cai(hy or alkaline trases it con(uin3. 
Whether i( be intended for a beverage, or medi- 
le, or for chemical iniesligaliun, whey may be 
procured by putting a table- sgHiollful of pure, mild- 
flavored vinegar into two EngliA ^in(s of boiling 
milk; and, when coagulated, this is to be passed 
through a clo.se hairsieve upoo a piece of linen or 
unsized filtering paper. 'I'hese filters, however, 
oflen slightly change the naturally bland agreeable 
■ ■ 5 of the whey. For (he purpose of elariljing 
liquor, (he white of one egg diffused by beating 
I lour or five limes iia own weight of water, 
should be added, and the whole filtered a second 
nie. — Whey (bus prepared, is perfecdy limpid, ha* 
yellowish-green colour, and a mild delicious tas(e, 
ipproaching (o that of milk. Like its parent fluid, 
" when sepamted 



natural process by which Ibe organic enlargemrnt a 

and strength of animals ii promoted; — and thiS|a, , 

process is perfect or defective in a degree proper- jil is always slightly acidulous, < 

tioned lo the slate of the individual's health and ofl . 

lb'- foud's abounding with salutary qualities. Ante- ['Tbe reader will observe the distinction taken be- 
cedently to its birth and entrance on an independent' tween in/ntl and child.] 
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bj renneL and Ihis qualUy depends 
of the butyric 



Whi 



the pre^nce 



die air, it rapidly undergoes important changes^" 
ly gradually 



it( acidity gradually increases]— and it deposits 
minute curdy flakes. — The acid proceding from the 
decomposition of nhe^ reddens purpled paper, and 
b named the lactic: — it ecqutrea the consistence of 
extisct or syrup, when concentrated. Lactic acid, 
then, appears to be a formation originating in the 
decomposition of sugar of milki for, it cannot be 
detected in whey that has been completely soured. 
When heated, whey gires out, at tirsl, a consi- 
derable quantity of a pellucid watery fluid, less 
odorous than what is yielded by pure milk; but 
which, like it, contains butyric acid and some ani- 
mal tubstancet. On the heat being augmented, the 
liquid gets a greenish -re Uow colour, and becomes 
viscid as honey. If allowed to cool in this state, it 
deposites its saccharine principle in yellowish ci^s- 
tals. By re-dissolring these in water, clarifymg 
the mixture with whites of eggs, and evaporating 
it to the consistence of syrup, pure sugar of milk in 
the form of white crystals, is obtained. This sub- 
stance is semi-transparent, and has the mild sweet- 
ish taste peculiar to the milk of many animals; — by 
some chemists, its formation has been referred to 
the vital action by which milk itself is secreted. 
With respect to its physical properties, it appears 
to hold a middle rank between sugar and ^m: — 
like these also, notwithstanding its animal ongin, it 
is quite destitute of azote. It melts in twelve parts 
of cold, or in four of boiUng water, but is quite in- 
soluble in spirits of nine, unalterable bj the action 
of external air, and altogether insusceptible of the 
vinous fermentation. 

Human milk yields more of this substance, than 
that of the ass, cow, goal, or sheep. Creamed 
Oiilk contains, in a thousand parts, about thirty -five, 
and the cream itself, about for^-four of the sac- 
cbsrine matter — hut, a multitude of circumstances 
are prone to determine irregular resolts from expe- 
riments instituted for such purposes. Afmog these 
causes may be ranged, — V8rieh[ of food and of cli- 
mate,— a stale of health or disease,— and in the 
buman female, the all-powerful influence of the 
moral afflictions. — All these remarks tend to 
that ffhey has for its component parts. — an e 
of watery fluid, some traces of the butyric and 
acetic acids, a minute proportion of sugar of milk, 
and a very small quantity of gelatine-, — and, of 
course, ia next to useless as an article of food, 
however refreshing ~it may be as an ordinary or 
medicinal drink. 

Curd, or the cheesy substance of milk, though 
generally constituting about an eighth pari of its 
composition, varies as much as any otner of the 
elements of that valuable fluid. For the purpose 
of obtaining it as pure as possible and free of but- 
ter, it should be extracted from milk, the cream of 
which has first been carefully removed. So long as 
it remains in soh masses, it is white and semitnm- 

rent — when formed into Rrained particles, by 
Bxpressore of its whey, it becomes opaque, but 
still preserves its delicate whiteness. Its taste is 
mild, fresh, and agreeable. Its particles, however, 
always retain a certain quantity of whey which it 
is difficult to separate. When deprived of this, it 
is still mild to the taste, dry, brittle, and will remain 
for some time exposed to the air without undergo- 
ing any change. If the whey, however, be not en- 
timy expressed, the curd forthwith becomes sour, 
get* mouldy, softens and exhales a very fmtid odour^^ 
utd acquires succesuvely the different shades of 
red, brown, and blue. Finally, the putrescent mass 
passes into a kind of soap, formed by the combina- 
tion of ammonia with the oily substance which n 
suits from this decomposition. Curd, in such 
state, continues to be equally soluble in water, as 
WIS before the latter change superreoed. 
(nhContittMd.) 



A DESCRIPTION OP THE HETTON RAIL ROAD, IN ENGLAND, 



The Helton Rail Road extend* from the town of Sunderland, on the river Wear, to die Hettoa Col- 

:ries. Its length, from the pit to the staith, is seven miles five furlongs. It has an aiemt of two hoR- 
dred and sixty-six feeti and a series of daemtM equal to five hundred and for^-six feet, making m tin 
whole eight hundred and twelve feet of elevation and depression, overcome by a series of Irnb and 
inclined plants. The 6rst portion of the road, from the pit to the foot of the ascending plane, it ona 
mite seven and a half furlongs in length; and its general descent is one-ninth of an inch to the yard, 
(with a portion of it, five-sixteenths,) which is equally favourable for loaded and light carriages. A an- 
gle loco-motive engine, with twenty-four wagons in train, has drawn six hundred tons per day, gnny 
nine gmlt, equal to thirty-five miles forwards and returning. 

On another portion of the way, in length two and a half miles and sixty yards, with a descent, Ibi 
the greater part, between four and five- sixteenths of an inch to the yard, on which the loaded wagoai 
tena to move of themselves, and consequently produce less stress on the light train — two laco-moti*B 

ipnes, in use at the same time, have conveyed the quantity above mentioned. 

Stationaiy reeiproeitting eagitiet, are placed at the summits of the inclined planes. Tlieso enpnoi 
draw loadeo and light wagons, alternately each waj^ and each successive station perfiirms its operalioB 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE HETTON RAIL WAT, 



Town of Sunderland. 




Loco-motive Enfdne, twelve bone poww. | Tender, wtflt eoali and waUr. 
Cost in England. 600L | 
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BT WILLIAM STRICKLAND,- ESQ. CIVIL ENGINEER, 

in flia nme time; the rehtin tpttA of the wa|;ons boing ueordinE to (he dirtucei betweea thft engioei, m that their Mspeeti«e jmraiei may be completed 
in liinbr timet, end meintaiD a QniTonii niecetiioii of carria^ eacn way-, by meaiu of n^Mi, aiteniately niodlDg and unwinding upon drum wbedi, eight 
feet in diameter. 

Od one of the inclined planei, the ropei are iqiwarrh of two milei in length, being aupported by light eut iron concare rollers, fixed at a distance of for^ 
or Glty feet apart, in the centre of (he way, between &e nU^ and as the ropes are uotmaon and q^the drum, the saall rollers revolre, and keqi them from 
coming in contact with the aoit of the road. 

Where the road-way deviates from a straight line, in plan, or where &t pbna winds to the rigit or kfl, the axes of the rollers are placed in nearly a rctr 
tical direetiaiii in order to keep the line of draught midway between the rails. "^ 

It will be perceived by the Engraved View, ^t this road is formed over an undolaling, or hilly country; and that die transportation of all Ae articles 
from the coUieriei and its neighbouihood, is made to sormoont a series of very considenble ascents, by meani of fixed engines, placed on their summits; and 
the motion given by these machines to the waeons reciprocally, is equal to oine miles an hour. 

The rails are made of cast iron, four feet in length; and are known generally by the deoomlnatioD of the edge, or round top rail, ofLosh & Stephenson. 

The loco-motive engines are nwde of thick sheet iron, and are ' ' -*-■--■■■- _. ■ ■ j. .i . . _ ■ _ ... ■ >.. ■ ,. . . ... __j » 

the engine itself, in any material ascent, consumes a great portioo 
would annihilate its object and use. 

LEADING FROM THE COAL MINES TO THE TOWN OF SUNDERLAND. 



« obviously of the high-pressnre Und; they are only made to ply upon leeel Itnet of road; for 
in of its power in the movements of its own wngfat, and that of its fuel; and any sudden rise 




1 Fixed Engine.— S. Flied Enpne.— 4. Pit 

Whole lengQi of the road, 7 m^ and 5 forlongi. The eleration and depreuioi overcome, 813 feef. 



From "the Fixed Engines" at the summit of each elevation, extend topes each way, which m one ude draa np the train of wagons, on the otiier Iai««r 
tbem to a level, upon which they are conreyed by the Ioeo-ino<im engine, until they reach an ascent or descent, when the ropea from another reciprocat- 
ing engine are attached. 

The figure below is admirably illaattative of tte ^pearance of the loaded train while upon the level 




Tbe tnn eouiita of t4 ChaMer wtgoM, cootiJiuDg 90 tMis. 
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[From IhePetercburglnlelligeDcer. 
ANNALS OF THE TURF— No. 



rsc. A Slud Book and Racing Calendar will Li- ] Dr- Patlp.rson of Calcutta, has obserred, tbat tbt 

standing record, always enabling us to avoid tt,e. skulls of Hindoos are to those of Europeans, as two 

,„d, and to cherish those particular strains ol to three; or tbat tbe head of an European of fiCtew 

horses, that have established their good quulitica for years is equal in aiJte to thai of a Hindoo of, thirtf 

the turf. How has Virginia been injured in hur If the size of the hsad indicate u corresponding in- 

ig stock by some particular stallions, brcii telleclual capacity, it may now be conceived W 

i8t state, Potomac for inatance, who althouj^ii 30,U(>0 Europeans hare m subjection iQQ,(100fitD 

lltey raced it well, yet being badly bred, propa- Asiatics. 






I at Gloucester has tried an eipeti- 



It must be interesting to the amateur, tlie sports- 
man and the breeder, to give a correct, though con- 
cise account ol the most distinguished lurT stocL 
of blood horses, which existed in Virginia beiwi 
the years 1750 and 1790, a period more remarkable 
for fine horses, than perha|>s any other, either prior 
or subsequent to tbat lime. 

It was durmg this period, that "races were estab- 
lished utmost at every town and considerable place 
in Virginia; when the inhabitants almost to a man 
were devoted to this fasciiia ling and raLonal amuse- 
ment: when nil ranks and denominations ivere fond 
of horses, espeuially those oflhe race breed: when 
gentlemen ol fortune expended large sums on their 
studs, sparing no pains or trouble in importing tlie 
best stock, and improving the breed by judicious 
crossing." The edects of the revululiooary war 
put a stop to the spirit of racing until about the 
year 179U, when it began to revive, and unJ> 
most promising auspices as regarded the brcfil uf 
turf horses; for just at that time or a tilile previous, 
the capital stallion Old Medley was iiupurted, whujguodi 
contributed bis full share to the reputation of (hL-ilhein 
ncing stock, whose value had been before so 



gated an inferior race of burses? ^^ .tiim umii at uiuui^csici 

Let me therefore, emphatically remind the breed '„^';,^J^7;;'J;'^^^^ 

of the race horse, to use great particularity and , ■ ■ ... « ■'. y .. , . , 

caution, as to the stallions from uhich he breeds. 



o their pedigrees, and to the quali- 
ties of the slock from which they are descendeU; 
as an experience of more than a century in Eng 
land has proven the fact, thai where a slallion bas 
been stained with an inferior or "dunghill" cross, 
however remote in ha pedigree, it is certain to lurk 
hibil itself in his praijeny, no matter bow 
well he may have raced it himself. 

We should breed back as much as possible upon 
the good old stocks of Jolly Roger, Janus, Morton's 
Traveller, Fearnought ana Medley, of which I pro- 
pose to give a particular account In some succeed- 
ing numbers. It has been well for us, that the im- 
portation of stalliuns from England bus long since 
ceased, and I hope never to see it revived again. 
The sod ol the Bi aeon course (4 miles and upwardsj 
is now too lillle trod by the tlngliah race horse: 
short races with light weights are now too common; 
llie consequences are, that their stock of blood 
horses aro rapidly losing that stamina and inherent 
I uf cunslitiiliun or stoutness, which enabled 
former days to carry high weights, and to 
Jl I support frequent and bard running. Filieeu 



and deserves to bo known. Previous to their bud- 
ding out, the wood was washed over with liaseed 
oil, applied wiih a common painting brush. Tkis 
appears to have rendered them completely impe^ 
frost, and they seem likely to bear wi abim- 
dance of fruit. 

Cherry-trees will not ^row at St Helena; whUe 
eooseberries and currant-trees bacome ave^^ens 
there, but do not bear any fruit. 



established. Previous to the year ISOU, but liLtle:tnenly years ago, Ihe \ irgiiiians bred altugt'ihi 
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degeneracy bad taken place either in ihc jiurity 
the blood, the form or performances of the Virginiaj 
race horse; and in searching for the causes of a; 
chan^ for the worse, afler this period, the nio»t 
urominent one was Ihe injudicious importation uf 
inferior stallions from England. About the period 
of lime last mentioned, Uol. Hoomes and many 
others, availing themselves of the passion lor racing, 
inundated Virginia with imported stallions, b'lUght 
up frequently at low prices in England, having lit- 
tle reputation there, and of less approved blood, 
thereby greatly contaminating the tried and ap- 
proved stacks which had long and eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves for their feats on the turf, 
their services under tlie saddle, and as valuable 
cavalry horses during the revolutionary war. 
recommending renctved elTurts to Ihe Virgin) 
for the furtiier improvement and preservation of 
their stock of blood horses, the necessity and impor- 
tance of the immediate publicaiiun of a I:<iud Book, 
(and of a racing calendar bercaller) 
looked. ,„ 

It is the wish of the writer, that the tendency of] ^iit 
this, and of the following numbers, may 
spirit and a desire for such ' ' ' 



{7-Thb LiItb Cattlb Show. — We do not deem 
it necessary to ex|)aliale, at this time of day, on Jie 
alilily of agricultural enhibilions. It were a vain 
(ask to atlempt to exrite those who have been so 
xndifferaU as not to have thuuebl upon the luhjeet; 
Lind yet more vain to think of removing the preju- 
dice of those who, having reflected, are yet not con- 
vinced of Ihe tendency of such exhibitions to ele- 
vate the character, and to improve the actual con- 
dition oflhe farming class of the community. Wri 






the turl: y 
we uuve ai ihis day bttttr race hursea under less 
jjulronage from Aintricaii bred tlallumi, than at 
bat day. Uoes not lhi» conclusively prove, tliat by 
.dheiMig to our own slock, and bi-eedmg from large, 
highly formed, /uU blooded ito^tw, tnat our turf 
horses will soon equal or exceed any in the world;" 
And as our race stuck is considered stronger and 

it will be luund advisa' ' - ' 
ihcm for the saddle, plough or w.gon. 

(To be cmJinucd.) 



a work, by shewing that } f^^ this 



of being made up into a valuable publication 
■ubjecl. The want of such a work as a Hiud Book, 
is now lamentably seen and felt in Virginia, whert 
few pedigrees of any particular stock can be traced 
far back, before they are lost in the maz<>s of uncrr 
tainly and conjecture. It may safely be asscili^d 
that the stock of horses in Virginia, never can ar- 
rive to that degree of improvement and perfection, 
and more particularly high value as to price, they 
otherwise would do, unless a record of this kind is 
published and preserved, to be resorted to for a 
correct knowledge of their blood. In breeding for 
the turf and selling turf horses, blood is every thing; 
as it has been found that particular strains or pedi- 

Sees of horses of this class, are remarkable foi 
eir speed and bottom, while others are miserably 
defective in those essential qnabties of the race 



nqiorted English slallions, and at that liiiRJ ii possible to believe thai there existed any doubt 

~ — -— -. .1- ..--•■- ..— ,n if,^ard ti> iheir prattital ^eett, in enriching Ihe 

land, augmenting its produce, increasing the prolits 

uf labour, melioraling our domesiick animals, in a 

word; in bettering in id! Its branches the busbandtr 

whole state; reference might be made at once- 

10 Ihe elTRCiii niuduced in all these respects, by the 

luence of lliR .Mahsnchusetts Agricultural Socio- 

as demonslrjtcd by the hon. J. Lowel, (see Am. 

.rm. vol. 6.p. ■2G7.) 

To every one tvho redects upon the subject, it 

ist be matler of spt-eial wonder thai the farmeri 

of Maryland, and more especially in those eounliei 

most convenient to the scene of exhibilion, thouU 

ippear ro insensible to the bearing which thiK 

hons have u[>on the value of their property, tlw 

credit of their own profession, and the iniclli^tDce 

ilurests of those who are to follow them latbe 

line of hfe! Of this indifference, nobody ciii 

doubt who was at the last Catlle Show; and ifiaf 

who were not there ask for the proof of it, let theoi 

lake the handbill and rompare the list of premiuiM 

tigered, with those which w<-rc actually taken; ind 

tbcy will find that though many were given wbtK 

there was no coinpelition, still there reran ined,iu>- 

claimed, in number, nearly as many as were awud- 

ed. Yet there was not a premium offered for a* 

embraced within the regular and prajf 



uu8ca&LA.mio u». 



SILK WOR.MS. 

We notice in Ihe American Farmer of Jun< 

2d, a note to the editor of tlial paper, from Eiinah 

Martin, Esq. of Easlon, Talbot county, in which hi 

expresses a winh lo be furnished wilh eggs of thi 

" John Randall, jun. of this city, who 

a few worms that have completed their work 

authorised to say, gra- 



propagating llie silkworm with a sutii-, 

'¥ of the eggs to make a bc;;inuing. Such.''''j'-- , - - -;- -^ ■ ■ i 

in^ntlcmen have only to address a note to Mr. Ran-iP'ir*"'*' »"" economy of Maryland farmew Mil 
~ ■ - Idem in iiousewives — and m regard to which everyoneinw 



will gratify Ibeir withes, and put them ii 
possession of his mode of managing the worm. 

t^iitiajKtJii pa. 

SCRAPS, 
[ IVom lale Engl'ah fopers Tteeittd ol Ou qffee eflhe 

A plant nnmed Aervd Kpidciulrium, & native i 
Java and the East Indies beyond the Ganges, i 
kepi in houses suspended from the ceiling by 
string; where from year to year it conlinncs lo put 
forth new leaves, new blossoms, and new fragrance, 
excited alone to new life and action by tbo stimu- 
lus of the surrounding atmosphere. 



n regard to which every oi 
lake his living by fanning, and ttkHS 
i management, ought to be pmod ti 



Xet us take up each object successively, in ^ 
order of the handbill, and make a few remarks o* 
the plan and policy oflhe trustees, and the mann" 
in which their views have been met by tlie /snW 
of Ihe state, for whose exclueive benefit this Socifr 
ty bas been eslabli..,hed, allbough its fundt baTe,lo 
a great extent, been contributed bj merchsnls. k*- 
yers, doctors, &c., residing in this city. And hert, 
as the subject opens upon our view, it is easy lo y* 
that our observations will fill a greater apace tin* 
we had at first thought; and lest the patraniof tv 
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journal in other states (in many whereof, be it 
known, they are far more numerous than in Mary- 
land,) should take exception beforehand to what they 
may apprehend will be too local, we promise them 
to pve to much of what we shall say, such general 
scope and bearing as shall embrace the general in- 
terests of agriculture, and be in many re!»pects appli- 
cable, especially to the views and policy, and regu- 
lations of all agricultural societies. First — as to 

• 

Farms. 

The highest premium was a beautiful silver bowl, 
which cost fifty dollars, and was offered ''for the 
ftirm of not less than 100 acres, which shall appear 
to have been cultivated with the greatest economy 
and nett profit, consistently with its permanent im- 
provement; reference being had to its natural ad- 
vantages as to soil, situation, &c." 

In offering this premium, it was the wish of the 
Board to attract the notice, to appeal to the pride, 
and to elicit the experience of every good farmer in 
the state. How could that be better done than by 
the terms of the offer? In the first place, the farm 
is limited to 100 as the minimum number of acres, 
to prevent it from l>eing said that mere amateur 
farmers, with small places near cities, would have 
an advantage over others who were farther from 
livery stables, and who followed farming for a live 
lihood; and every other restriction, specified in the 
terms of the offer, was adopted with the same sedu- 
lous care to*liold out the prize to bona fide farmers. 
Respect was required to be paid to the economy of 
the cultivation, and the nett profit of the farm, con- 
sistently wiUi its pernumetit improvement; and the 
judges were required to make allowance for its na- 
tural advantages as to sot/, sititation, &c., so as to 
estimate the degree of credit due to the skill and 
industry, and management of the proprietor — and 
again, that envy and ill nature should see nothing 
to carp at, this beautiful and valuable premium was 
offered on terms equally fair for the whole state. 
Three gentlemen were appointed in every county 
on both shores, distinguished for sound judgment 
and good character, whose duty it was, on the call 
of any candidate for the premium, to view his farm; 
and finally to make particular report to the society 
of the two in their respective counties which they 
might adjudge to be most worthy. That their 
views might be clearly understood, and that none 
might plead ignorance, a publication was made in 
the American Farmer, of September 2, ISiy, and 
from that in many of the gazettes, from which the 
following extract is here made, not only to prove 
the fairness of the offer, but to present the plan of 
it, for the consideration of all agricultural societies: 

"Premiums for the best cultivated Farms. 

"The Maryland Agricultural Society has offered 
a premium of a piece of plate valued at |^50, "for 
the farm of not less than one hundred acres, which 
shall appear to have been cultivated with the great- 
est economy and nett profit, consistently with its 
permanent improvement; reference being had to its 
natural advantages as to soil, situation, ^. 

For the second best, particulars as above, a pre- 
mium of a piece of plat** valued at $30. 

••In order that every farmer and planter in Mary- 
land, may have an equal opportunity of entering 
mto competition, the trustees have appointed three 
gentlemen in each county of the state, to examine 
and report the applications for the above premiums. 
Id their respective counties* 

■*The trustees rely on the known zeal and devo 
tioD to the cause of agriculture, of the gentlemen 
whom they have taken the liberty to place on these 
committees. If, however, any of these gentlemen 
eanaot act, it is expected that each person declin- 
ini^ the trust will prevail on some otiier in hi.i coun- 
ty to supply his place, and will inform the corres- 
poading secretary of the change. 

'*TIm diiQr required of these committees, will be. 



to receive the applications of those who wish to 
offer their farms lor the premiums; to view the farms 
of the applicants; to obtain from each a statement 
as accurate as practicable, of the size of his farm, 
the quantity of different manures used, his kinds of 
croj)s, the quantity of each; the number of hands, 
horses, mules, and oxen employed; the number of 
cattle, sheep, and hogs kept, raised and sold, and 
their produce in milk, butter, cheese, wool, &c. 

At some convenient time, the committees can 
meet, compare the different farms they have ex- 
amined, and select the two which they consider the 
best in their respective counties. A particular ac- 
count of each of^ these may then be transmitted to 
the corresponding secretary at any time previous 
to the next Cattle Show. At the Cattle Show, the 
Trustees will select three gentlemen from amon^ 
the members of the committees attending, to whom 
the corresponding secretary will dehver all the re- 
ports he has received; these three gentlemen will 
compare the different statements, and will award the 
premiums to the persons whom they think entitled.'* 

Now then for the conclusion from all this, to 
which we would draw the attention of all those who 
pretend to take a pride in agricultural pursuits, who 
pay the feeble tribute of verbal applause to agricul- 
tural societies, and especially to tnose who under- 
take to assume the task of controlling its proceed- 
ings. 

Here was an elegant piece of plate, of intrinsic 
and lasting value, to be inscribed with the approba- 
tion of an incorporated State Society, for honorable 
excellence in the most honorable of all pursuits — to 
be handed down from father to son, as long as the 
salutary sentiment of family pride, and the emula- 
tion of ancestral industry and virtue should endure — 
a prize more honorable than blood stained laurels; 
and yet — (shall we say it?) amongst all the farmers 
of Maryland^ not excepting the Trustees who offer- 
ed the premium, there were but two that jiossessed 
the spirit and the consciousness of excellent manage- 
ment, to enter the lists. Be it remembered, there 
was no standard of great productivent ss, by which 
the farm was to be measured. The road for com- 
petition was wide as the state itself. The terms were 
simple as language and liberality could make them. 
Where then is the encouragement for those who 
have no direct concern in agriculture, to spend their 
time in upholding a society, when those for whose 
exclusive benefit it is designed, betray such palpable 
indifference to its success; when even those who have 
been selected to manage its concerns, from their 
zeal and liberality, and the extent of their land 
ed possessions, fail, convenient as they all are 
to the ground, to exhibit (with a few exceptions that 
shall be noticed,) one single specimen ol the benefi- 
cial effects of the association, even upon themst Ives. 

They all know our great respect lor and attach- 
ment to them, individually; but a sense of duty 
compels us to say, that in reference to the last 
Show, a pernicious example of inertness was set 
by those who, animated by a spirit more becoming 
their stations and talents, might have from their oun 
resources made the last Cattle Show honorable to 
themselves and creditable to the society. 

We must not, however, despatch the subject of 
farms, without paying to Mr. Dorscy the just com- 
phmeiit to say, that though a greater number of ri- 
vals might have brightened his premium, it is not 
probabi • that he would have lost it in ttie widest 
and most multiplied competition Well would it be 
fur society, that ali agricultural honours were as 
well earned and as justly bestowed! 

[Tu fn: cunUntteti, as room utid itiawe can be found.'] 



C^'TuE Boston Courier and Galaxy. — AU 
persons desirous of subscribing to either of the 
above named journals, are hereby informed that 
orders for them, accompanied with the subscription 
money, will be received and forwarded by the Post- 
master of Baltimore. Sensible of the kindness he 
ha.s received from many editors throughout the union, 
Mr. Skinner is prompted to give general notice to 
all who get their papers from whatever quarter, 
through the Baltimore Post office, that he will most 
cheerfully receive whatever may be due to the edi- 
tors of said papers, and will transmit the same 
without charge to the parties: none therefore, need 
allow arrearages to accumulate for want of an 
agent to receive them here. 

Mr. V. owned a negro wench and two cows: one 
of the cows was sold and the other loaned to Mr. B. 
The wench had twins, and each of the cows had 
twins whilst in the possession of Mr. B. all six of 
the offspring were female, and lived. 

Rtnaldo — This thorough bred, and very superior 
Stallion, five years old this spring, from the stud of 
the Hon. John Randolph, of Roanoke, arrived in 
time to be exhibited at the late cattle show. He 
will remain during this se^ison under the control of 
Messrs. Hambleton and Winder, at Easton, in Tal- 
bot county. The want of a trustworthy groom, and 
of time to make the requisite arrangements, pre- 
vented him from being placed, for this year, on the 
York and Reisterstown roads. 



O-The pext meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
ryknui JlgricuUural Society, will be held at D<iItoti, 
the residence of Dr. A. Thomas, on Thursday next, 
June Siod. 



Extract of a late letter to the editor. 

I do not like to close my letter without making 
some report of the state of our agricultural concerns, 
as I know the interest you feel in the affairs of that 
class of the community every where; but really I am 
almost afraidof incurring the common charge airainst 
our whole fraternity, of exaggerating our troubles^ 
were I to tell you the whole truth with regard to our 
present state and future prospects. You know some- 
thing of the general character as to productiveness of 
my o\^7i estate, and that it is reasonable to conclude 
that I fare as well as my neighbours; now this is a 
fair summary of my own agricultural condition, my 
crop of wheat will be little more than one half what 
I reasonably concluded upon; the best clover (allow 
withstood as it generally does all the ordinary casu- 
alities incident to the wheat crop, but has recently 
been assailed by a new, unlooked for, and most for- 
midable enemy, a black caterpillar, which made its 
appearance about the 25th of May, and it is worthy 
of remark, that after extensive and minute inquiry, 
I have not been able to ascertain a solitary instance 
of their originating or making their first appearance 
any where else than in the clover lay: they do not 
however confine their depredations to the spots on 
which they were generated or to the vegetation that 
inunediately presents itself, after stripping the wheat 
of all the green leaves and devouring all the tender 
underlinu heads, they set out en masse in quest of 
new grounds and fresh food, in their way tney de* 
vour all the common grasses, oats, corn, and in one 
instance on the farm of V. Maxcy, esq. in their 
march they came across a tobacco bed, and de- 
voured everv species of vegetation in it. This new 
enemy com&ined with the drought and He^sian-fly, 
have not been less destructive to our agricultural, 
than tiieir great prototype the Holy Alliance has 
been to the moral and political prospects of those 
who were unfoitunately subjected to its equally 
loathsome influence. So much for our main de(>en- 
dence, the wheat crop; our oats have failed totally, 
as has also the young clover and all sorts of gras- 
ses sown this spring; I sowed 200 acres in clover, 

(imothy. orchard grass and lucern, :-nd do not cal- 
culate upon having an acre fit to cut next spring: 

.ur hay harvest is over and has not vielded 500 ivt 
to the acre upon the best soil; I had planted in the 
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last iveck of Ai>ril 3 acres oJ' carrots, parsnip) anil 
innnge) ivurlzpi, which came up bailly in conse- 
quence of the drought at that tinic, and since h&d 
■o completely perished that I have ploughed up the 
ground and Imd it down in rula baga. The pas 
turca have failed entirelj, and in many places the 
grass is dead to the extremities of the roots. Our 
Streanis have ceased to run for weeks past, and it 
i« with the greatest difficult; we enn obtain water 
for the stock. The f oung trees set out laiit fall and 
tvhich put forth strong and healthy shouts this 
■pring, are now dying rapidly. The garden affords 
as no vegetables, and in truth there is no object up- 
An which the eye can rest that does not add aaotbei 
EnelaDcholy feature to this picture of misery, eicept 
the Indian corn, that is still promising: the peculiar 
character of this plant seenis to he, that if it has not 
In the early stages of its grontli been rendered ten- 
der and succulent, by much moisture, it will endure 
kny degree of dryoess, (provided it b accompanied 
with 90 degrees of heal) until it arrives at a certain 
&ge, nheo moisture becomes essential to its further 
progress to maturity: it is now in that critical stale, 
and if it doea not please providence to bless us with 
iMin in the course of the ensuing weeic, we shall be 
bereaved of this last and only hope. I cor 
our great staple, the tobacco crop, and 
Words will give you a fair estimate of the prospect 
In my immediate vicinity, and it is not more flatter- 
ing as far as lean learn in the adjacent county, 
where you know the buJIi of the crop is made, it 
no longer within the reach of any change of we 
ther, to afford more than a fourth of a crop: as 
myself, J do not calculate upon making more th: 
10 hogsheads under any cireumstances, and I may 
fiot make 5, and certainly shall not, if there is no 
irain during the ensuing week, and I laid out for at 
least 80 hogsheads. But enough of these misei' 
1 thank God that there is a portion of the comi 
nity whose bt is cast elsewhere, and who will b( 
larlher involved in our distresses, than may be 
duced by sympathy with the unfortuDato. 



The following eiLtnict from Iho ailverlisfcroeii 
Roanoke, a brother of Hinaldo, niiw covering in 
lia, will be found applicable to himt— 
'Libo his sire, he is fil for Die dray, wsgon or ct 
well as the turf, the field and the road, in short for 
every purpose to which this noble animal can be applied, 
but thai of a shooting poney." 

EDW'D N, IHMBLETON, 
EDIVD S. WINDER. 



SINCLAIR AWD MOORE, 
Have recciyed, and offer for sale, a second hand 
reiAin^ mocAtne, imported by W. Danson, I'-iq, late Bri- 
ih consul, with which the owner has got out from lb 
100 bushels of wheat per day; it ha!> been used two 
a^ons, and is out of repair, and will be sold at one 
half of Its original cost; it can bo repaired by an oitpo- 
ienced workman by the day, if required, at the cost of 

" ir Bhile flat and yellow bullock turnip seed, is now 
ibed and looks line, the quality we can with confi- 
dence recommend to our friends. 



Mabketino — Butter, per lb. '25 o 31 cts. — Eggs, 
per doE. 15 cts. — Pork, per lb. 6 cts. — Beef, prime 

S'eces, i2ltcts.-—Mmion, Gets.— Veal, 9o lOcIs- — 
otaloes, per bushel, f^l— Peas, (1.50— Beans $2- 
Chickens, per doz. t|-2 a 3.>25. 
Livi: ctTTLE (6 a 6,50 
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THE THOROUGH BRKD STALLION RTNALDO. 

Bj Sir Arehj— hrcd by the Hon John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, Virainia, will stand the present season at one 
cf the subscribers' stables in EASTON, hi the low price 
ef lifteen dollars the spring's chance, which ten dollars 

will discharge if paid Oy the first of October nest 45 

the single leap, and (JO to insure a mare with foal — IS 
cents in each case to be paid Id the groom- The season 
■will be extended to the lirst of August, or longer if re- 

RINALDO is fifteen and a hnit hands high, and five 
jears old this season, is ahorse of uncommon bone and 
Muscular powers. He is a deep or blood bay with black 
^ane, tail, and legs — has never covered a mare, hating 
i'ust arrived from Roanoke in Virginia. He was got by 
iir Arehy, (who is now covering at ^1a the spring's 
•hance:) bis dam Miss Ryland, by Gracchus, Duhle bj 
'"■ -.rUil, Vanity by Celer, Mark Anthony, Jolly Rodger, 
tJ American Farmer of April B, 1834. Although a 
.-a of fortuitous circumstances enable the subscribers 
■- 'ffer the sectices of Rinaldo unprecedented I j low, 
-. it is a fact, susceptible of proof, that he oannol be 
Direhased for leas than t-',DDO. We are mainly indebt- 
"» to J. 5. Skinner, Esq. to whose care and direction 
— ■'•"■idolnh entrusted this noble animal, for enabline 
■ - frr his services at a price within the reach of 
... J .armer, and so much below the price 
'y citizens of other states for the service 
' n (he same stud. Good paatur^e may L 
ne^bourbood o ^-astOD fo' i>— ■ 



SALE OF ELECTORAL 5AX0NV SHEEP, 

Imported by Adolphus Pohlinti;. a naliie of Lelpsic 
n Ssionj, on Friday, the S3d of June, al Tboma 
Swift's, New Bull's Head, Third Avenue, will be sold 
at public auction, the entire Hoek of Sasonj Sheep, " 

ported in the well known Hamburgh brig Maria El 

belh, Capt. Fokkes, from Hamburgh. These sheep 
wore selected by the same shepherd who attended the 
former two flocka imported into Boston, and of which 
that one al Brighton gave su general satisfaction to 
purchasers. They were selected after a minute eiami 
nation from the Electoral flocks in Saiony, without re 
gard to trouble or expense, and some were by pcrmia 
iblained from the flocka of his Saion Majesty' 
n. At former importations, so much haa been 
1 praise of these animals, so valuable for this con 
try, that the importer abstains from saying much ... 
tbtir favour, and invites farmers, manufacturers, judges 
of wool, and admirers of fine sheep, to come and see, 
id then jud"e for themselves. The importer Batters 
mseif Ihal his respectable connexions m Saxooy, to- 
gether with the well known meriti of Mr. Gbotc, the 
above mentioned shepherd, has enabled him lo procure 
sheep of the finest Heeces and purest stock and descents 
and be thinks it impossible to impoctany superior. The 
whole number shipped in Hamburgh was ISO, of which 
about one-half are bucks, who in point of beautv : 
strength, and fineness of their fleeces, can scarcely 
equalled. Samples of the wool, and certificates of each 
sheep, can be seen at Mr. F. Gebhard'a, corner of Rec- 
tor and Greenwich streets, No. St. The sheep can bt 
eiamined at the New Bull's Head, any time before Ih* 
sale, which will take place as advertised, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. Everjr sheep shall be sold without any reserva- 
tion, at public sale. None will be sold at private sale 
previous on any terms. 

M. HOFFMAN k SONS, Aucl' 
New-Vork, June 10. 



now paying 
1 of horses 



FOR SALE. 
Two ewes and one buck, and three buck lambs of the 
iproved Bakewell and Dishley hrecd; ihey arc hand- 
ime, with bald faces and legs, (he wool is used in 
reat-Brilain for the manufacture of stuff goods, such 
i camblets, bombaiines, Circassians, fee. The mutton 
is very fine, and pretty large, but not so large as the Dish- 
ley alono, which isconsidercd an imprevcmcnl on that 
breed- The slock is pure, and sprung: from a pair cap- 
tured during the late war, going out it was said, to the 
governor of Nova-Sec " 
country; and sold as 
The old lady is still in | 

tor, and allhough teo or iwejve jenrs or more old, I 
a very fine lamb this season. Apply to the Editor. 
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ON LIME AS A MANURE. 

AgHaOimtd Sceuiy of the FalUy.'-^Muy 29, 18-26. 

A letter from Won. B. Pa^> Esq. enclosing a 
coiumuoication from E. Huffin, Esq. was received, 
and the communication from Mr. RufHn ordered to 
be printed. 

Dear Sir, Covin's Pointy October 20, 1825. 

Your letter reached lue only a lew days before 
the conmiencement of a lont? journey, which has 
prevented m? attending; tu your request until this 
time. ItbeJloow endeavour to answer your inqui- 
ries as fiil^ ea my hmited means will permit; though 
I cannot eij^t to furuibh any thing of more value 
than loose hmts, which perhaps may serve as sub 
jects for a Frederick farmer co think about, but not 
as rules to direct his practice. 

It should be observed, that though I have applied 
mU fuiM to more than 500 acres, scarcely any use 
has been made by me of cau^tc or qvick lime; and 
therefore 1 have no practical knowledge of its pecu- 
liar solvent power. According to the theory of 
Davy, wkile livie continues caustic it acts powerful- 
ly on all animal and vegetable matters in contact 
with it-— breaking down and rotting whatever is 
hard, insoluble and inert — and driving off or de- 
stroying whatever is already rotten, or fit for the 
immediate use of growing plants. Uence^ we may 
infer that the mere causticity of lime will be ser- 
riceable or hurtful, according to the state of the ve- 
getable ingredients of the soil But as usually ap- 
plied, quick lime becomes as mild as before bum- 
log, by again absorbing carbonic acid from the at- 
mosphere, before its solvent power can be exerted. 
Nor do i think this power can safely be used in our 
climate, except in very few cases; as on broom- 
straw old fields, or newly cleared poor woodland, 
which contain much inert, and but little active or 
soluble vegetable matter. Under our hotsunomers, 
vegetable m<tnures rot too fast, and the cultivator 
should endeavour to retard, rather than hasten their 
decomposition. But a different practice may be 
proper in colder climates. Frequent applications 
of caustic lime must be highly useful in sk^otland, 
for example, where vegetable matters, unrotted and 
insoluble, have continued to accumulate and extend, 
until one sixth of that country is coverei with bar- 
ren peat 

It follows then that however powerful may be the 
effects of caustic lime, they must be considered as 
separate and distinct from the durable and far more 
valuable effects of mild lime, or calcareous manures 
in general. The same substance, (quick lime) will 
at different periods, act as two kinds of manure, 
entirely different in their modes of operation; and 
on the other hand, many substances having diff^r- 
ent names, (as old burnt hme, chalk, shells, lime- 
stone, leached ashes, and marl,) all have different 
proportions of the same calcareous ingredient, and 
ou|fht to be considered as tbe same manure. Yet 
most writers class tlicse manures under different 
heads, without knowing the sameness of their pre- 
dominating qualities; and many absurd practises 
owe their origin and continuance to the same error 
in our practical men. Thus the industrious farmers 
of Long Island have lons^ used as a manure, leach- 
ed ashes, brought hundreds of miles by water they 
have even sometimes stripped the soap factories in 
Petersburg, paying five or eight cents the bushel, 
besides the expense of so long a transportation. 
Yet whatever benefit was obtained from this ma- 
nure, they might have found as well in the fossil 
shells which I believe lie beneath the surface of all 
Long Islar.d, and which even if carried tne same 
distance, might be applied at less than half the cost 
of an equal value of ashes. Your remarks shew 
that we agree in this view — and that you correctly 
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consider our calcareous manures as substantially 



the same, though your practice may be confined to 
calcined limestone, as mine as l>een to fossil shells. 

I now proceed to answer your particular inqui- 
ries. You ask my '^opinion as to tne utility of lime 
as a manure in general; to what crops and in what 
mode it is most advantageously applied; and whe- 
ther there is reason to believe that it would be 
adapted to limestone soil like ours, originally rich, 
but in many places much worn by cultivation?" I 
never was m Frederick, and know but little of its 
soils, except that they generally differ from those on 
which my practice has been tried, and with which I 
am best acquainted. Your own judgment can l>est 
determme when any practice which may be profita- 
ble here, will also be advisable in your situation; 
and for that purpose, it will be necessary for me to 
state concisely my view of the means by which 
lime acts, and the different effects produced, refer^ 
ring you for the reasons on which they rest to my 
essay in vol 3, American Farmer. 

The principal action of both sand and clay, is 
mechanical, and therefore lar^e proportions are re- 

auired to produce perceptible effects as manures, 
lut from the presence or absence of a very small 
proportion of lime in soils, important results are 
produced, because in common cases, lime acts che- 
mically, and not mechanically. Clay has but little 
power, and sand none, in holding vegetable or ani- 
mal manures: but lime combines with them strong- 
ly, fixes them in the soil, and yields them solely to 
the growing crop. Hence, without lime, no soil can 
be long otherwise than barren. Though most soils 
are more or less deficient, none capable of support- 
ing vegetation can be entirely destitute of lime in 
iome form. This property of lime of combining 
with and fixing manures, may be advantageously 
used on every soil which nature has not made abun- 
dantly calcareous: but this l>enefit must necessarily 
be gradual, never quickly perceptible, nor can it be 
expected at all, unless on soils under meliorating 
culture, which will allow more to return to the earth, 
than i« taken off. 

The next most important effect of lime is that of 
neutralizing acids. Lime is never furnished by na- 
ture pure, as it attracts acids so strongly as always 
to be combined with some one or other — and most 
(generally with carbonic, the weakest and most 
abundant of all, and with it forms mild litntj or cal- 
careoiis earth. This aeid is driven off by strong 
heat, leaving the lime then pure, (or caustic,} or it 
will readily yield its place to any stronger acid 
which may be brought in contact Thus, if a bit 
of chalk or limestone be thrown into diluted aqua 
fortis, the strong acid seizes on the lime, the weak- 
er escapes in air bubbles, and (if enough lime is used) 
the acidity and other qualities of the aqua fortis 
are entirely destroyed. i)uch a process takes place 
in most of our soils when lime is applied, and pro- 
bably may in some of yours. Decaying vegetables 
or other causes, produce acids which either com- 
bine with lime and form useful manures, or if all 



I my opinion has suffered no change or abatement as 



to the value of that manure. I have extended the 
improvement over my farm as fast as possible, and 
generally with great benefit, though sometimes to 
loss. Not fearing; any injury, I applied in most cases 
from 600 to 800 heaped bushels of shell marl per 
acre, about one third of which, on an average, was 
pure calcareous earth — and the crops of the present 
and preceding year have given proof that I was too 
lavish in the application. Several of my neighbours 
found equal injury from smaller dressings, but on 
land not secure from gauging, or more severely 
cropped than mine. Where equal quantities were 
put on, the injury on my land was in proportion to 
the poverty or sandtness of the soil, or the deficien- 
cy of vegetable matter under opposite circum- 
stances, no iniury was produced even where 1000 
to 1^200 bushels had been laid on The remedy for 
this error then is apparent — and where too much 
mild lime has been given, the soil is made more able 
to retain and profit by the vegetable matter which 
is then wanting. No soils have yet suffered in this 
way except such as were before aeid, which induces 
the belief that the salt of lime (formed with the ve- 
getable acid) causes this disease — and unless enough 
«Jead vegetable matter be present for this salt to act 
on, that it will injure the growing crop. Though I 
have lost some crop, and much labour by these hea- 
vy dressings, the result has not discouraged me: it 
only shews the manure to be much stronger than I 
thought, and that less will be sufficient to produce 
either benefit or injury. Candour requires the 
statement of loss from marling, which however 
could not have occurred either to my neighbours or 
myself, if the advice I formerly gave had been at- 
tended to, viz: to apply the manure in small quanti- 
ties, and repeat it as might be found necessary, and 
not to use it at all, if exhausting cultivation was to 
be continued. No first crop after marling has suf- 
fered by thb disease, (and its marks are too evident 
to be overlooked;) and when it ha? occurred in the 
second rotation, it nerer reduced the crop so low 
as the product of the hind in its previuua stoic. 
Another fact is worthy of observation: on spots 
where wheat of this and" last year's crop was al- 
most destroyed by overtiming, clover stood and 
grew so well, that it promises to draw off the ex- 
cess of the salt of lime, or otherwise to furnish 
cnougii vegetable matter to balance and cure the 
evil. Of this, however, my experience is as yet too 
limited to be considered as furnishing conclusive 
evidence. 

When not diseased, the crops of the second rota- 
tion have been always good, and sometimes much 
better than the first crops after the fossil shells were 
applied. This increase was looked for and pro- 
mised, before facts had proved this effect of lime. 
My later experiments with first dressings give results 
similar to those already published. But the most 
satisfactory proof I can offer you of the value of 
calcareous manures, is a statement of my crops of 
wheat, which having been generally my only arti- 



the lime has been already taken up, poison both.cle for sale, and always the most important, as 
crop and land. The mark of an acid soil is a vigor- j much as possible was raised, and the average pro- 



ous growth of pine, whortleberry or sheepsorrel. 
When enough hme (whether mild or caustic) is ap- 
plied to a soil of this kind, the poisonous acid is de 
stroyed, one cause of barrenness removed, and the 
first crop may be increased from 50 to even 200 
per cent, before any other effect of lime comes in- 
to action. 

There are several other minor benefits from hme, 
with a detail of which I sliall not trouble you: for 
if my opinions are well founded, the two properties 
of fixing manures and neotr;iliziiig acids are suffi- 
cient to shew that lime (and nothing: else but hme) 
will enable us to make d-.irable and f profitable im- 
provements on such soils as are natunlly poor. 

Since the publication oi my eariy experience of 
marl> (as we improperly call the bed of fossil shells^) 



duct may fairly be supposed to mark with tolerable 
accuracy the increase of fertility in the fann. 

The last crop I expected would have been at leasl 
2000 bushels, and that it fell short was entirely ow 
ing to the unexampled injury caused this season by 
rust. As it WHS, my loss was less than on any other 
farm in the lower country that I hive heard of, as 
but few made half a crop, and many did not save 
enough for seed. This aifference was mostly ow- 
ing to the manure I had used, as lime hastens the 
ripening of all crops, and a few days difference in 
the ripening of a neld of wheat may either cause 
its destruction by rust, or insure its safety. 

None of my limed land brought wheat until 
1830, and the' following table shews that but little 
average increase of product had taken place before. 
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Some of the after increase is certainly due to 
other kinds of improvement, but I have no doubt 
that full three-fourths of the whole was caused bj 
the use of calcareous manures, on land rested two 
years in four, and not grazed. During the first six 
years, only about half my corn laua was put in 
wheat, the other half being so poor that even our 
overseers admitted that seed would there be thrown 
away. You must observe, therefore, that it was the 
richest half of each shift that averaged from 5^ to 
8 bushels. During the last term, all the land before 
left out, has been in wheat, which makes the in- 
crease of average product greater than would ap- 
pear from the table. Even the highest rate of 
product above stated, may be thought^ontemptible 
Dy a farmer on your fine wheat lands; but through 
our poor and sandy country, the average does not 
exceed 5 bushels lor the land actuallv put under 
wheat, and it would not be 3, if all the com land 
was sowed. Yet the time will arrive, when by 
means of our calcareous manures, this now barren re- 
gion, will shew fipW« tko moat highly improved 

above their natural state, and more profitable farm- 
ing, than any portion of Virginia. 

Your doubt whether lime will suit limestone soils, 
arises from the supposed similar constitution of soil 
and manure. 1 have not much personal knowledge 
of limestone lands, but have always supposed them, 
at you describe yours, "originally rich," and have 
attributed that richness to their bein^ manured by 
nature with lime. It follows, from this supposition, 
that the value of lime as a manure will be lessened in 
proportion to the natural supply; that sometimes it 
may be useless or even hurtful, fas when the soil 
will effervesce with any strong acid,) and in no case 
can it be as beneficial as on our nine and whortle- 
berry lands, which are entirely aestitute of calca- 
reous earth, and nearly so of lime in any other form. 
But it does not follow that lime may not be advan- 
tageously applied to most limestone soils, though to 
what extent and profit, experience can only shew; for 
't is a remarkable fact, that but few of those in this 
itate contain any portion of calcareous earth, {earho- 
uUe of lime,) though they are evidently affected by 
he limestone with which they are mixed, or in 
jontact with. To the Question, what has become of 
he calcareous earth wnich the soil must have de- 
lved from the rock? I answer, that it still remains 
n the soil in another form: the lime being com- 
nned with the acid furnished by the decomposing 
vegetable matter, which being abundant enough to 
ake up an the lime supplied oy nature, shews that 
nore might be beneficially applied. I cultivate 
-lore than 100 acres of land, naturally containing 
\ slight mixture of shells, and which, in this respect, 
•« well aa in natural fertOity, I suppose is nearly 
•■milar to your limestone soils; here the effect of 
valcareous manures, in the fint crop, is scarcely 



ing with time, and accordingly shall lime the re- 
mainder of this soil, as soon as I can finish what is 
less favoured by nature, and where greater improve- 
ment has been derived. But others have met with 
more pleasing results. Your friend Benj. Harrison, 
found great benefit from fossil shells, which he car- 
ried across the river from my shore, and applied to 
some acres of the naturally rich land at Berkeley. 
The extensive improvements made with oyster shell 
lime, by George EI. Harrison, at Brandon, are mostly 
on land naturally rich, and not more destitute of lime 
than you will find most of your limestone soils. 

When 1 speak of limestone soils, I mean to con- 
fine the term to such as are so intermixed with lime- 
stone, or lying so near it, that the soil must neces- 
sarily have been furnished with some of its compo- 
nent parts from the stone. If my theoretical opini- 
ons are correct, every such soil should be naturally 
rich, durable, and, when worn by cultivation, easy 
to restore by rest or manure, compared to poor 
natural soils. If you know any exceptions to this 
rule, if any real limestone soil is poor (without be 
ing made so by such evident causes as wetness, 
excess of rock, 8ic.) I would gladly be informed of 
the facts, as they would furnish the only known 
contradiction to the opinion before stated, that a 
proper proportion of -calcareous earth will make all 
soils capable of becoming and continuing rich. But 
if Frederick is like Augusta and the adjoining coun- 
ties which I have visited, you have soils enough, 
which, though (by courtesy) called limestone, are 
not better entitled to that name than the pine land^ 
of the lower counties. By most persons, the term 
litneMtone is applied, not only to any land that shews 
a few detached masses of that rock, but also to 
wherever there are limestone springs, or under 
which a body of limestone lies, though forty feet 
beneath the surface. If the soil could be made cal- 
careous by so distant a substratum, then the whole 
tide water district would be so, as a body of fossil 
shells lies under the whole extent, and generally 
much nearer the surface. Much of this land ap- 
peared tu uie v«iy poor, &nd I think would be as 
much improved by hme as any of ours. 

You ask, "to what crops, or in what mode, is lime 
most advantageously applied?" My fossil shells 
produce most immediate effect, when laid on the 
sod before ploughing, and corn, or some other horse- 
food crop, first raised, to mix the manure well with 
the soil. But when convenient, I prefer laying it 
on after ploughing, as it is better intermixed in the 
course of cultivation, and the danger of its being 
buried too deep is avoided. Caustic lime is usual- 
ly applied to the surface of ploughed land, and 
slightly covered by repeated harrowings; and it is 
evident that this mode of covering must convert the 
quick to mild lime, before its solvent powers can 
reach the more deeply buried vegetable matter. 

Until 1 began on cotton this year, 1 have made no 
field crops except corn and wheat, to which calca- 
reous manures are equally beneficial. Clover is 
much more improved than either by lime,;and with- 
out it, (applied by nature or art,) it is in vain to 
attempt raising clover to any extent, in this part of 
the state. Several years ago, 1 formed the opinion, 
that on land made calcareous, gypsum would act, 
though of no effect before; and though not con- 
firmed, the opinion has gained strengtn from my 
experiments and observations, and however opposed 
some facts are, the greater weieht of evidence is 
decidedly in its favour. The acidity of our soils, I 
think, will serve to account for the general want of 
eff*ect from gypsum, and the supposed chansce of re- 
sults after first applying lime; but it would be pre- 
mature to offer toe explanation of a fact which, 
however important it may be, is yet of doubtful 
existence. You are aware that gypsum has seldom 
any effect be^^-v the falls, and that most of the oppo- 
site results »" Q the rich river lands, of all *h« most 
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been supposed to cause this remarkable Mid gene- 
ral defect in our lands. You state the geiwrd ob- 
jection to liming in Frederick to be, first, the be> 
lief thai your soils are already sufiScientJj cakareous 
and secondly, the cost of fuel. I have beAwe o^ 
fered vou reasons for my belief that vour soib 
generally are not even slightly calcareoutp and oo 
the most accurate examination^ I do not thmk yoa 
will find a twentieth part of even yonr limestone 
soils to contain the smallest proportion of calcai«oas 
earth. The expense of burning 1 cannot estimate 
even on the practice of neighbouring farmers, of 
whom I have in vain made inquiries. Bat even if 
your fuel should be rather more dear then on James 
nver, you would obtain the material te ^ne at fsr 
less cost. Oyster shells, taken from YOSiftb off the 
landing places, cost 624 cents pep hopheed, (yield- 
ing 14 bushels of lime,) while you would quarw the 
rock on the farm, or perhaps tiie field, where the 
lime was to be spread. But 1 doubt wheJOier bon- 
ing wUl be necessary in eyerv case where jOttimv 
manure with lime; as its solvent power is seldom 
used or wanted, it wUl serve as well mild as caustic. 
If It can be broken down fine enough withoot heat 
Limestone gravel is used to groat profit In Ireland, 
and perhaps may be found in our limestone countir, 
and from my own limited observation, I know that 
substitutes for it may be obtained in various places. 
If they should be found to suit as well in tiieir quan- 
tity, as in their richness. With a view to answerinc 
your inquiries, 1 paid attention to mountains, and 
would have examined many supposed materials for 
{manure, but for the want of the necessary tests- as 
It was, I brought home, and have analyzed, ciicht or 
ten specimens of rock, which from their softness and 
supposed abundance, seemed to promise calcareous 
manure of some value, without the cost of buminc 
OJ these, one, frequently seen in the roads, is like 
limestone in colour, but more Uke slate in softness, 
and easily broken into thm layers, and what is ex- 
posed to the eye might be pounded to gravel with- 
out much labor. A specimen of thw, taken aboat 
midway between Waynesborough and Stauntoo, 
contained 46.100 of calcareous earth; another, ta^ 
ken near Lexmgton, on the road to the Naturtl 
Bridge contained 80.100. The stone which coven 
a considerable portion of the arsenal lot has 84 100 
and though much harder than the others, is so soft 
as to be considered of no value for common pumo- 
ses. and can be quarried and broken down witha 

fh. s«?; ^^1 ^^"""'^ ^l^ich is very abundant aboot 
the^ ^alt Sulphur spnngs, is so hard, in the earth, 
as to yield only to the force of gunpowder, yet crum- 
bles to small gravel after a few weeks' closure to 
the air. This contains only 17.100, and is too poor 
to pay the expense of blasting, but would be w^ 
using, if already exposed to the air. These speci- 
mens were selected almost by chance, and evenif 
some judgment had been exercised, it would require 
many more examinations to prove the strength or 
worth of any large bodies of such substances; and 
they are mentioned only to shew that such manures 
may be found, and are worth your seeking Ano- 
ther calcareous rock is found in limestone streams, 
which IS richer than my best shell-mari, and neartr 
as soft: I mean that deposit of limestone water ^• 
which the name of marl is as incorrectly applied i^ 
Uje upper country, as here to our fossil sbelli 
This IS nearly pure calcareous earth, and so far s* 
Its quantity will go, it must be a very cheap as wel 
as rich manure. In these rocks I should expect t' 
find resources for the improvement of land; but ai 
the same time that I offer them to your notice. I 
am sensible that the very descriptions given, most 
probably shew how little I am acquainted with the 
substances recommended. 

It may be objected that calcareous manuresy t^ 
particles of which being as coarse as gravel and no 
very •'»ft, would not be reduced in ^e soil, am 
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tainly the most minute division is best, and there- 
fore 100 bvnheis of burnt lime, may be expected to 
exert as much power on the first crop, as 200 bush- 
els in a coarser state; and it may be admitted further^ 
that particles of lime stone, or shells, would for 
many years defy the decomposing powers of air, 
moisture and frost, which are commonly sup^iosed 
the only agents for producing this enect. But 
however hard and insoluble these small fragments 
may seem, I believe a soil that requires lime, will 
completely dissolve all of moderate size in a few 
years. Such at least, is the invariable effect found, 
when a once acid soil is ploughed up for the second 
rotation, ader applying the fossil shells, unless they 
wore of the largest or hardest kinds, or the dressing 
wineeessarily heavy. Another fact will prove that 
this solvent action is peculiar to such soils as I have 
ealled acid. On our river lands, spots mav be seen 
whitened with thin bits of muscle shells, which 
huve been exposed at or near the surface for thou- 
sands ol years, and to the action of the plough for 
Hie last century; yet muscle shells, whicn on those 
places appear so mdestructible, are thinner, soi\er, 
and^ from the animal m<itter they contain, more easy 
to crumble than the fossil sea sheUs which are used 






and a free indulgence of the OldDwnwim ipirit of 
indiscriminate hospitality. I had received posses- 
sion of a small piece of exhausted land and a few 
negroes, previous to the invasion of Lord Cornwal- 
lis. These slaves all deserted, nor could prepara- 
tions be made for farming till after the fall of York 
Town, when some few of the slaves were recover- 
ed — and here you will pardon a digression. During 
the descent of the British army from the upper to 
the lower country on James river, a trait of the ne- 
gro slave character occurred: those masters who 
were notorious for cruelty, lost none of their slaves; 
and, vice verta! 

Among my first essays, a given quantity of poorer 
land actually produced more than a greater quantity 
and better quality; both pieces in equal tilth! and 
this fact was ascertained to have resulted from a 
more accurate dUtribtUion, and greater quantity of 
seed-wheat. Deeming it improper to impose on 
you farther details as to the wheat crop, I will pass 
on to Indian com. "A Talbot Farmer," in No. 5, 
vol. 8, on ''planting com," awakens some interest on 
the subject. Every day gives me new delight by 
communications of the improvements in the arts 
and sciences. It was my early practice to plant 



for manure, llie acidity, or something equivalent! com deap. My mode was to place the crop in four- 



io acidity, in the one soil, and the absence of it in 
the other, will serve to account for the very dif 
ftrent effects produced. Yours, Stc. 

E. RUFFIN. 

[WtnchesUr Hep.] 



ON WHEAT, CORN AND COTTON. 

Ma. SuMNCa, fVUliamsbtarg, Ka., lU May, 1826. 

It is but recently that I have become acquainted 
with the ''American Farmer;" and no one delights 
more in his correspondences than 1 do, so far as I 
am able to see the end and aim of his labours. The 
subject of farming, more ^han politics, after the ac- 
complishment of our national independence, etigag* 
ed my youthful attention, as well from pleasure as 
from its being my only source of comfortable support 

In common with the youne men of those days^ I had j out farther occasion for the hoe. By this mode, it 
to lament very much the defect of education. Nor will be perceived, that there was no ^'iZ raised, (as is 
did the peculiar disorder of the times afford the { now the ruinous practice in hwer Virginia,) as was 
means. I hud casually read scraps of Duhamel and j then practised by one of my neighbours on a st\ff 
Tull, more particularly on lucerne; HarVe Husban- c(ay. From this error he was cured by a tremen- 
dry, and several British publications; the only books, dous gust, which, in the most luxuriant growth of 



feet order — never in drills. The intersection of 
single furrows afforded the deep deposit for the seed, 
which, when carefully covered, left it "never less'' 
than tvH> inehee deep. But the Talbot Farmer has 
given me great satisfaction, by his reason for plant- 
ing **iate in March or early in April." My plan 
left two stalks in the hill or cheeky generally; and 
when well manured, three, and sometimes four. 
The several operations were thus: as soon as the 
plants were sufficiently up and thinned, a small 
plough with mould board turned the furrow from 
the plants both ways; the cross operation was al- 
ways regarded as necessary; the hoes now follow- 
ing, cleared away weeds, grass, &c. After which, 
the same plough, by reversing its effect, laid the 
furrow-slice to the plants; and by repetitions, ac- 
cording to circumstances, finished the culture with- 



order corresponds, to a small fraction, with the Tal- 
bot Farmer. One stock of corn; and two of cotton^ 
intended as the most promising. I had prepared 
two fields for the two crops, last fall and wmtei^ 
and having since seen that Mr. Buel's land resem- 
bles my own, and influenced by his pertinent re- 
marks, my present ploughing is superjicial, and the 
subsequent harrowing will leave a shallow tilth for 
the cotton crop. I very much regret that I had not 
known the Talbot Farmer earlv in March. last; my 
corn-land was at that time reaay, and his doctrines 
should have received the profound respect of 

Your Friend. 



almost, to be found among gentlemen of those times. 
These gentlemen, also, imported farmers and gar- 
deners; and in my boyish days, I had formed a taste 
for the scythe, as from its dexterous use on grass 
plats, &.C. it displayed its charms. I had also seen 



his plants, broke them off; whilst mine were pros 
trated, and rose again! 

In recommencing my agricultural labours, about 
12 months ago, I found the cotton-mania had be- 
come contagious. Notwithstanding our wants dur- 



oiie gentleman turning up his furrows with four jing the revolutionary war had taught every negro 
horses to a wheel-plough, a postillion on the **near"ihow to raise cotton, (upon the land before describ- 
leading horse, under the superintendence of anjed, in 1781, an immense crop of this plant had been 
JBngli^ farmer! I could detail many such facts, to j raised,) I have perused a vast number of communi- 
the instruetion and amusement of certain modern • cations upon the subject, and conversed with many. 
ttfufmnali, whose vanity goes to the belief that good j Nevertheless I can discover nothing very important 
ploughing, good ploughs, &c. were never known be-in the great variety of theories, or practises^ of mo- 
fore the Revolution, or, more particularly dlT since jdero date. The most material seems to be, to avoid 
the late war! The Blithe plough, or the nothj^j every kind of operation, either whilst the deujs 
plough, resembled very much the modern j)]oughs; might be disturbed, or when the plants were wet by 
mnd these, wiih some little modification, were what! rain, or the ground not sufficientlv dry. This latter 
1 commenced my career with. The plough ocfop/ed! secret I should not have requirea, because I hold it 
for my operations after a short tinie^ was made by! as an axiom that, when wet, no lands should be 
John and Abraham Singer, of Philadelphia; to thisj stirred. The maxim, moreover, "if a thing is worth 
I bad a wheel attached, because on level land and doing at all, it is worth doing well," has never been 



NEW NAMES FOR OLD THINGS. 
Sia, Virginia f June, I8f6. 

In the last Farmer, No. IS, sheep "of the Imfeo% 
ED Bakewell and Dishley breed'' are offered for 
sale, and of these animals it is said "the mutton is 
very fine and pretty large, but not so large as the 
Dishley alone," which is considered an improvement 
upon that breed. 

If there be such a breed as the "improved*^ Bake- 
well, it is to be found by that name only 1 appre- 
hend in America. 

Bakewell, it is well known, was the great improv- 
er of Leicester sheep, which obtained, the name of 
JVew Leicesters from his improvement His farm 
was called DiMey — thus his sheep were sometimes 
called Dishley after it, and sometimes Bakewell after 
him. 

If the sheep advertised, and for which reference 
is to be made to you, be a new fainilv, called im- 
proved Bakewell and Dishley, it would be well to 
trace its origin. Albion. 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for promoting Agriculture, held at the hall of 
the Massachusetts Bank, on Wednesday, the 14th 
inst , the following gentlemen were ch jsen officers 
of the Society for the year ensuing: 
Hon. John Lowell, President. 
His hon. Tho's L. WiNTHaop, Ftce President. 
Hon. Israel Thorndike, "Xd Vice President. 
John Prince, Es<t Treasurer. 
Hon. Richard Sullivan, Cor. Secretary. 
GoRiiAM Parsons, Es^i. Record'g Secretary. 
Benjamin Guild, Esq Assist. Rec. Secretary. 
Aaron Dexter, Esq. 
Hon. Peter C Brooks, 
Hon. William Prescott, 
Hon. John Welles, . 

E. Herscy Derby, Esq. 
Jonathan Amory, Esq. j 



Trustees. 
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a free soil, 1 found that a youth was fully equal to a 
man for its government I embraced, with very 



disregarded; and to the cotton crop, may apply 
with peculiar propriety. An attempt at a small crop 



ditHngmakatle zfat, the mould board of our much! of cotton last year, was completely frustrated by 
esteemed and venerated Virginian; and had the | the gust in June. I had then resolved upon the 



bonour of making, I believe, the ^rst attempt to its 
iotrodoction. This, however, like many other in 



modus operandi; and in spite of new notions, finding 
many conflicting opinions, I am now proceeding, not 



fenioQS theories, did not so well aaswer in practice, a Uttle excited* by the good sense and practice of 



Bat it answered its purpose very well, after some 
w rm lM l mod^ficatioM. 
TIm tefmioation of the omntign of 1781, require 



planting is^ botib com and cotton, to check off the 



ntiaiMi mfocmDB than foi;-himtiBg»*gioiiiid 5ft leet by 91 feet; and, 1^ cofflparison, the 



the Talbot Farmer, ec^firmed too, in my method, 

by coincident considerations. My present order ofl such has been the result, as the hypothesis required 



[from the NEW-ENGLAND FARMER.] 

ON THE DURABILATY OP FRUITS. 

Concluded from page 95.) 

The Essex Register-writer proceeds, "We have 
not yet given quite all of Mr Knight's hypothesis;" 
and introduces him as saying: "No new life is 
here generated, and the grcfi. the layer, and the 
cutting, appear lo possess the youth and vigor, or 
age and debility of the plant of which they have 
formed a part " — Here the Essex Register- writer 
remarks, **It is only necessary to state this propo- 
sition for its own refutation; for mulberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, have been propagated itt 
France, England and the United States, by this 
method; and yet, who ever was able to show« that 



Nay, these plants, as well as the apple and pearj 
have been propagated by cuttings and graAings. 
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ever since the time of the Romans; and who ever 
obterved that they suddenly every where decayed? 
currants and gooseberries are not long lived plants, 
and yet we go on propagating them fvom cuttings 
to ail appearance ad infmitum,^'' 

These remarks of the Essex Register-writer, are 
made with an air of triumph, for din imaginary 
victory, over a man of an enlightened mind, an as- 
siduous student of nature, an eminent philosopher, 
and of larger and longer experience in the subject 
under discussion, than probably any man now living! 
But to be entitled to a real triumph, the £ssex 
Register>writer is wanting in one important fact 
Trees, shrubs, bushes, and the vine bearing fruits, 
have doubtless been propagated by cuttings and 
graftings, from the time of the Romans, and proba- 
bly for a period long anterior to them. But to avail 
himself of this fact as an argument against Mr. 
Knight's theory, the Essex Register-writer should 
show that the same plants had never, in all that 
time, been propagated by seed, and by that means 
been renewed; or that other varieties of the same 
species of fruits, of equal or superior qualities, had 
not been obtained to supply the places of such as 
were worn out with age. But of this essential re- 
quisite neither he nor any other person can produce 
any proof. On the contrary, it is most probable, 
that in all ages, fruits, in all the varieties which 
have been subjects of cultivation, have sprung from 
needs; and have endured, according to their several 
native constitutions, different lengths of tinae; and 
on their failures from age, valuable kinds, springing 
from seeds of young and healthy stocks, have sup- 
plied their places. In every part of our own coun- 
tiy, some new varieties of apples, in high estima- 
tion,have appeared, manifestly springing from seeds; 
for they are not traced to any other source. Among 
these^ may be mentioned, the Newton pippin, tirst 
discovered in a single tree in Newton, on Long 
Island;— the Spitzenburgh, formerly called the 
E^opus Spitzenburgh, where it was said to have 
originated. These two varieties, growing in the 
state of New York, were, I well remember, in 
great perfection, in the time of the revolutionary 
war; but the latter, and another excellent apple 
called the swaar, are now stated by a writer in the 
New England Farmer, of the 17th of March, under 
the signature of Rusticus, (who 1 am assured is 
Jesse Buel, Esq. of Albany, a distinguished agri 
culturalist) as "having evidently passed their prime, 
and the fruit and wood, propagated by buds and 
grafts, are more diseased than formerly.*' In my 
former communication, 1 mentioned the pearmain, 
once so celebrated, and 50 or 60 years ago, deci- 
dedly our best apple, much superior to what the 
Baldwin is now, as having run out; and in con- 
firmation of my own statement of its being unproduc- 
tive, gave the information received from a farmer in 
Danvers. I have since seen his 9on who inherits 
he same farm; and he says the same pearmain 
^rees continue unproductive, and are really of no 
v^ftlue, except as wood for fuel. 

In Massachusetts several new and valuable varie- 

ies of apples have appeared, which endcntly sprung 

Wmi seeds. The Baldwin or woodpecker apple is 

'ue of them. In Wenham is an excellent fall ap- 

)le, larse, rich, and a constant bearer. I have seen 

t no vvhere else. It goes there by the name of 

^Rlham hiU, from the name I suppose, of the origi- 

>al owner, on whose hill it was discovered. — 

' x>bably there are few large farms in the state, in 

vdich new and valuable varieties may not be found. 

^•'M)k into anv American catalogue of apple trees, 

•id there will be seen a variety of apples, whose 

'^%1 names indicate their American origin, and 

Tdose good qualities have recommended fiieir cul- 

^' '^on. Hence we need not repine at the eztinc- 

'^ old favourites, seeing others as good, or bet- 

r^*v be c***ained from see**", in alt fp*^ire time. 



practice of propagating mulberries, gooseberries 
and currants, bemg by cuttings, that therefore, they 
may be so continued, and in perfection, forever. 
Forsyth remarks, that these three fruits are propa- 
^ted by seeds or cuttings. In my first communica- 
tion to jou on this subject, I mentioned the improve- 
ments m the propagation of gooseberries, in Lan- 
cashire, (which I observe was printed Lincolnshire,) 
in England from the suds. And from the estima- 
tion in which these varieties are held, it is probable 
that few of the old sorts remain. The same pro- 
cess with currants, has doubtless produced the 
large red and white Dutch currants, which a few 
years since were introduced from England, and 
which are so vastly superior to those before in the 
country. Forsyth advises the culture of young 
plants raised frouj the seed, in order to obtain some 
tine varieties. And there can be no reasonable 
doubt, but that in all ages, fruit bearing trees, and 
plants of all kinds, have been raised from seeds pur- 
posely sown, or which had fallen from ripe fruits. 

The Essex Register-writer, in his third publica- 
tion, affects to sneer at Mr. knight, and at all who 
adopt and support his theory But either he does 
not yet understand that theory, or wilfully perverts 
it, and mistates his facts. It was in this third piece, 
that the writer promised ''to bring forward such 
proofs, as shall to an unprejudiced mind, totally de- 
stroy all credit in so strange a notion as Mr Knight 
has advanced." — I have looked for these overwhelm- 
ing proofs — but do not find them. His first au- 
thority is that of a "Mr. Henry Phillips," who 
having F. H. S. added to his name, may be ?l fellow 
of the Horticultural Society of London, of which 
Mr Knight is the president The first quotation 
from Phillips, is as follows: <*For some years past, it 
has been stated by several ingenious writers, that 
many of our best varieties of apples, could no longer 
be cultivated with success; that by length of time 
they have become degenerated, and worn out. Mr. 
Knight the president of the Horticultural Society, 
seems to have been the first who gave birth to this 
idea." So it appears that Mr Knight does not stand 
alone, in maihtaining his theory. And to overthrow 
it, Phillips says — "Having observed in Covent 
Garden market, in 1819, a great quantity of the 
leal golden pippin, in a perfect state, the author 
was induced to make particular inquiries respecting 
this fruit, and has received satisAictoiy accounts 
ftom all quarters, that these trees are fast recovering 
from a disease or canker, which appears to have 
been brought on by a succession of unpropitious 
seasons; but that the summers of 1818, and the fol- 
lowing year, have greatly improved them.^* A no- 
table proof this of the falseness of Knight's theory^ 
a theory founded on facts, the result of many years 
of careful observation, and of numerous experiments 
made with distinguished skill, by an eminent natu- 
ralist, agriculturalist, and horticulturalist, anxiously 
trying every method which ingenuity could devise, 
to diM^over the means of renewing and continuing 
the old celebrated apple trees, in a productive state; 
but in which he totally failed: excepting when he 
clianged their climate; for he had before observed, 
"that [not the gulden pippin only, but] all ttte old 
fruits were free from disease when trained against 
a south wall." But Mr. Knight's great object, in 
his experiments, was, not to provide the luxury of 
the fruits for the wealthy, but standard trees for the 
fanner's orchard; and here he found all his patient 
labours were fruitless. Mr. Knight's established 
character is enough to repel the hearsay evidence 
of Mr. Phillips, with his news "from all quarters." 
And "the real golden pippins" which he .saw in Co- 
vent Garden market, were probably raised against 
south walls — the very position in which Mr. luiight 
says he also succeeded.* 



* It is the expensive mode' -^f raising fruits in the cool 
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Mr. Phillips' next proof is this. "He waited on 
some gentlemen who are weU known in all parts of 
the world for their practical knowledge in the eutti- 
vation of apples. Mr. Hugh Ronalds, Jiin. of Bnot- 
ford informed him, that be had lately seen a tvee 
[one tree! and this not a golden pippin, but only] 
of the golden pippin kind, which nad been pkmiti 
against a wall, m a south aspect, which was in a 
thriving condition, and the fruit in a perfect state." 
But, this, again, if a genuine golden pippin, nieidy 
corresponds with Mr. Knight's own experiment 

Mr. Phillips' third prooH "Mr. Lee, of Hammer- 
smith, who showed me Bve hundred various kinds 
of apples, was decidedly of opinion that tbo appaieat 
decay of some trees, was owing to the uafiiToaraUe 
springs >we have had for several years.** But if the 
"unfavourable springs" caused the decay in ques- 
tion, why did they not produce the same efieeton 
all his 500 varieties, as well as on some — (meaning 
the old fruits) whose decay had for years been ap- 
parent? Besides, this is merely the optniom of Lee» 
a nurseryman who with his brethren of the craft, 
wished still to find a market for their golden pippin 
trees, and other old fruits. 

Phillips' fourth proof ''Mr. Knight, of King's road, 
Chelsea, has also favoured us with his opinion^ which 
perfectly agrees with that of Mr. Ronalda and Itfr. 
Lee." 

Phillips' fifth proof. "We are informed by Tho- 
mas Harrison, £sq. who resided several years in 
Madeira, that there are at this time, a considerable 
number of the true golden pippin trees, growing on 
the mountains of Madeira, about fourteen miles 
from the capital of that island, which regularly pro- 
duce abundance of fruit" He adds, that graifts 
sent to England about three years before he wrote 
his book produced fruit the second year, "and 
proved to be the origifud golden pippin." — He says 
further — "These trees are also in a thriving state u 
several parts of America, as has been shown by the 
excellent quality of fruit lately sent to this country" 
[ England.] . He also observed them in several parts 
of England in the summer of 1821, in as healthy a 
state as most other apple trees. — But all these, Uke 
the two cases he specified, were, doubtless, trained 
against south walls. I have no reason to believe, 
that any gcldenpippins were ever sent from America 
to England. I never heard the name mentioned 
among /ormert in the middle or northern states. I 
much doubt whether there are twenty golden pip- 
pin trees in the United States; except in the ga^ 
dens, or well sheltered grounds, of a few gentlemen, 
who spare no expence in the cultivation of fruits. 
Besides, the few specimens of golden pippins which 
I have tasted, were all sub acid: whereas, Forsjrtb, 
describing the true English golden pii^pin, says, 
"its juice is very sweet'' Excellent apples have in- 
deed been sent from America to England — ^particu- 
larly the JKewton pippin-, which in my estimation, 
has no equal in the United States. That is, (he 
genuifie Newton pippin: for I have seen some varie- 
ties called by that name, which had no claim to 
superiority. 

Such are the proofs furnished by Mr. Phillips, 
which are to overwhclmMr Knight, and the sev- 
eral * ingenious English writers" who agree with 
him. With regard to the Madeira golden pipfnn, 
if really of the same quality with that of England, 
it does not follow that it was the original golJen 
pippin, carried from the latter country to Madeira, 
(for England claims to be the native country of the 
golden pippin: ) on the contrary, it is, probably, 
uke the one tree mentioned by Ronalds, "o£ the 
golden pippin kind'' — so much like the old golden 
pippin as to receive the same name; although it 

that cause their high prices. In the same Covent Gsr 
den market, there are apples, whose averue . pricei,» 
from November to March, are from thirty to mrty-eigfaf 
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majf be a neir fruit sprung from a seed. And among 
the infinite number of Tarieties of apples growing 
from the seeds, it would be extraordinary if no two 
should so far resemble each other, as to be called by 
the same name. 

The next proof is taken from Mr. Coxe's book on 
fruit trees, printed in 1817. Referring to the doc- 
trine in question, Mr. Coxe says — ^* Writers of the 
hi^est reputation concur in the opinion, that the 
existence of everr variety is limited to a certain pe- 
riod; no kind of apple now cultivate, b supposed 
to be more than SOO years old. This term does not 
exceed the a^pe of a healthy tree. The stire apple 
of Hereford m Endand, is supposed to have long 
passed the senith of its perfection, and to be rapidly 
declining there; yet in the growth and vigour of at 
least one hundred trees, phnted in mv orchards, 
there appears to be no deficiency: on the contrary, 
they attract the notice of all who see them, for the 
extraordinary luxuriance, as well as the beauty of 
their growth. l*he soil is a light but rich sandy 
loam, such as the English writers describe as beat 
adapted to the cultivation of this apple.'* 

This statement by Mr. Coxe I hare no doubt is 
correct; but it is not adverse to Mr. Knight's the- 
ory. Apple trees which in Herefordshire in Eng- 
land, in 53 degrees of latitude, were approaching 
the state of decrepitude from old age, and could 
no longer be cultivated in their orchards with suc- 
cess, might live and thrive for a number of years, 
when transferred to Burlington, in New Jersey, 
tufthfe degrees further south, and planted in the 
warm sandy loam of Mr. Coxe's farm, (such as he 
describes it, and such as it appeared to me when I 
formerly wsilked with him in his orchards,) there 
enjoying the "glorious hot sun" of the fortieth 
degree of latitude. The change must be equiva- 
lent to the removal of the same fruit trees from the 
0|)en orchards of Herefordshire, to the south wall 
of Mr, Knight's garden in the neighbourhood. The 
insular situation of England, exempts it from the 
severe frosts of our winter; but the want of the 
he-at of our summer suns, obliges them to resort, 
at vast expense, to artificial means to ripen deli 
cate fruits. Peaches and nectarines, for instance, 
brsides raising them against a south wall, (thus 
frcing the sun at noon- day,) they find it necessary, 
about the time the fruit is ripened, to *'thin away 
the leaves;'* clipping off, at nrst, the half of each 
leaf with scissors, and about a fortnight afterwards, 
the other half, to let the sun shine upon tlie limbs 
and buds; without which the fruit buds would 
not k>e so matured as to be productive the year 
following."* Every New England farmer will 
understand the nature of the English climate, when 
informed that the sub's heat is not sufficient to ripen 
Indian corn. But their winters are so mild, as to 
admit of their ploughing their fields, at times, in 
every winter month. And the "long, though cool 
and shadowy summers of England," — the growing 
season, in spring, summer, and autumn^ — usually 
bring their small grains, wheat, rye, barley and oats 
to maturity; and from their superior culture, in 
abundant crops, much surpassing the general pro- 
ducts of the same grains in ihe United States. 

The last witness produced by the Essex Register- 
writer, is a Mr. George Bliss, who, having had tens 
of thousands continually under his care, professes to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the constitution of the 
apple tree. "He is eot{fideiU that it is nothing but 
bad management and ill treatment, which is the 
cause of the general decay of their apple trees (in 
England,) and principally from want orproper atten- 
tion to the canker." And he says — ^'this b quite 
evident, from all the new sorts becoming affected 
by it as well as the golden pippin.**— This Mr. Bliss. 



from the vast number of trees under his care, must 
be a nurseryman, and like his brethren of the same 
craft, interested to make their countrymen believe 
in the practicabiUty of continuing in a productive 
state, tne old favourite fruits, which they continue 
in their nurseries. He however admits, just what 
Mr. Knight asserts, ''the eariy decay of the i^olden 
pippin** — when young trees are grafted with it; 
and that ''it is entirely owing to the canker;** and 
Mr. Knight says it is their most fatal disease. And 
what is this nurseryman*s remedy? '*Keep the 
body of the tree sound, and you may depend on 
your golden pippins flourishing as well as ever.** 
As if he had said — ^keep your tree from sickness 
and decay, and it will not be sick nor decay. 

But Mr. Bliss says the decay of their apple trees 
in England, is owmg to bad management; and af- 
ter him, the Essex Register-writer says the same 
thing; — had pruning — suffering the grass to grow 
about them, &lc. &c. But was the management bet- 
ter fifty and a hundred years ago, when the good 
old fruit flourished, than since the establishment of 
agricultural societies all over England, and the 
general spirit of improvement has been pervading 
every department of the farmer and gardener? — 
Incredible * Besides, when MarshHil wrote, apples 
abounded in the cider counties in England— not 
of the far famed favourite sorts of old times — for 
they were '*run or fast running out" — but of the 
other varieties sprung from seeds; which once in 
two or three years, when there was a "hit," so 
loaded the trees that the farmers with difficulty could 
find^ casks enough to hold the liouor. Yet, says 
Marshall, who wrote what he beheld, "ft is no un- 
common sight, to see trees in this district [Hereford 
shire,] with two or three tiers of boughs pressing 
down hard one upon another; with their twigs so 
intimately interwoven, that even when the leaves 
are off, a small bird can scarcely creep in among 
them.** Nevertheless, Marshall says — ^"It would 
be difficult to describe the burden, which many 
trees, this year [1788J had to bear. Notwithstand- 
ing the trees were as full of wood as neglect could 
filTthem, every twig, within and without, was load 
ed with fVuit. Of trees of luxuriant growth, the 
most upright shoots, even to the summit, were ren- 
dered pendent with the weight of their produce, 
hanging down on every side like strings of onions; 
the fruit appearing to the distant eye, to cover the 
entire surface of the tree.** 

1 have already said much more on this subject 
than many readers, perhaps, may think necessarjr: 
but the captious remarks of the Essex Register- 
writer, were uttered ^vith such imp jsing confidence, 
that a full examination of them appeared to be ex- 
pedient — This writer fancies that the common 
mode of propagating gooseberries and currants by 
cuttings for ages, even from the time of the Romans, 
as decisive proof that Mr. Knight's theory is un- 
founded. But besides that, to give any force to this 
as an argument, it behooves the writer to prove 
(which is not only improbable, bui impossible) that 
those plants have never been propagated by seed — 
every person who has seen a currnnt or a gooseber- 
ry bush, knows that they continue themselves by 
annually sending up from their roots new shoots 
(according to Mr. Knight's doctrine of the longe- 
vity of roots) to supply the places of their predeces- 
sors, debilitated bv the bearing of a few years: 
and the latter should be cut away, to make room 
for the former. And this suggests a reason for buf- 
fering them to grow in bushes, instead of training 
them with single stems, as trees. Advert, farther. 



to the raspberry. The shoot of this year from 
the root bear fruit the next, — and then absolutely 
die. Yet the original root and the young shoots 
from its running branches, will continue the plant, 
perhaps for a century. It may nevertheless be ex- 
pedient, whether to continue the plant in existence, 
or to obtain superior fruit, to raise new plants from the 
seed; as is the practice of gardeners with currants 
and gooseberries. It is to the vain attempt to per- 
petuate varieties of the apple and pear, from grafts 
and their branches worn out by age and bearing, 
that Mr. Knight's doctrine applies. And it is by 
cutting Out the branches of wall fruits, after a few 
years bearing, that the English gardeners are able 
to present good fruits to their employers. No one 
would commit the folly of attempting to propagate 
the raspberry, by setting in the ground the shoot 
which had once oome fruit; and it must be compa- 
ratively foolish, to expect to continue forever the 
varieties of the apple and pear from grafts and their 
branches, not indeed absolutely dead, like the rasp- 
berry, but in a state of decrepitude, tending to disso- 
lution, and incapable, in the meantime, of produ- 
cing any fruit, or but a little, and that of an ordina- 
ry kind. 

Mr. Knight's doctrine was founded on facts, and 
could not therefore be overthrown. The individu- 
al instances mentioned in opposition, are only excep- 
tions to the general principte, and correspond with 
his own admission and actual experiments. He had 
even anticipated the case of Mr. Coxe's stire apple; 
when he says — '*It appears also probable that the lat- 
ter period of the existence of the apple tree would be 
considerably prolonged in a southern cUmaie.^^ I 
have eaten very fine Newton pippins which grew in 
Maryland near the bank of the Potomack; and I 
have supposed that they, with other apples originat- 
ing in the north, might continue to flourish in Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, and the hilly parts of the CaroUnas, 
long after the originals had perished in their native 
climates. At the same time, 1 have not imagined, 
that in the most genial climes they would last for- 
ever; adopting the sentiment so elegantly expressed 
by Mr. Knight, that "Vegetable, like animal life, in 
individuals, appears to have its limits fixed by na- 
ture; and that immortality has alike been denied to 
the oak and to the mushroom — to the being of a few 
days, and of as many centuries.** 

T. PICKERING. 



* Treatise on the Culture and Management of Fruii 
Trees, by Charles Harrison, F. H. S* a new work, print- 
ed in lttf9. ^ 



NUTRITION— FOOD. 

(Continued from page 100.) 

An essential difference has place in the qualities 
of curd when it results from the milk*s spontaneous 
separation, and when produced by the action of 
congulating substances. From its possessing sfight 
ascendancy, the former kind may be regaraed as 
conducing in some degree to facilitate the progress 
of digestion. 

Curd is made, as every person knows, by a great 
diversity of modes, into cheese: — that prepared from 
milk previously deprived of its cream, contains very 
nutritious matter, but is difficult of digestion:-— 
when made of entire milk it forms a still mere nou- 
rishing substance:— cheese made of pure milk with 
a portion of other milk added to it, has its nutritive 

Dualities thereby increased, and is made easy of 
igestion by the oily particles interposed between 
its parts, rendering their adhesion less firm: — and 
that, whose curd has been taken from cream alone, 
all respects preferable to the other kinda. 



* Marshall, in 1788, said, that in Gloucestershire, the 
soil of orchards was generally in grass: and that the 
farmers, in planting their trees, carefully replaced the 
sods on the surface, Uiat no gnziug pound mi^^ht be 
left. In Herefordshire, the soil of orchards was gener- 
ally mider tillage. 
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When much of its oily substance is dissipated by 
toasting, it is made to an equal extent, less easy of 
digestion. — Cord retainm^ a portion of its whey may 
be sparingly exhibited to infants; but their digestivi 
or^s are imperfectly adapted to the right assimi 
lation of cheese. 
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Butter is obtained, by a well ktiown proceaa.fnim 
cream, or from milk in an entire state before its 
cream has been spontaneouslj disengaged. When 
tboroughly kneaded and washed, it has Bomelimes 
ft white, generally a, faint yellow tinge, which is of- 
ten deepened by artificial colourings. It obtains 
^reat moditicutiong, in ila conBiatence, taste, flavour 
and appearance, from the manner of preparing il 
in difierenl countries, froii] the seasons, ihe breed 
of cows yielding the milk, and from the substances 
an which they are fed. Whatever be the varieties, 
however, which It presents, — and these are appre- 
ciable by the senses only. — it always exhibits, vmea 
fresh, the same cbeniicaJ cbaracterB. 

Chemists describe the constituent parts of butter 
to be, — a fatty substance, a peculiar fluid oil com- 
bined with varying proportions of butyric acid, 
about a sixth fiart of whey, and a minute trace of 
colouring matter, whose exact nature has not yei 
been ascertained. Although this whey be alwayi 
wbiiiib, it includes a very small proportion only of 
curd:— its milky appearance seems to depend on a 
kind of emulsion tunned by iti combination with the 
fluid oil of the butter. Butyric acid, which exists 
in whey even after it has undergone distillation, 
enters in considerable proportion into the composi- 
tion of butter. Neither this substance, however, 
nor the fluid oil it comprises, i« particularly acid; 
but they contain all the elements of the butyric, t^hich 
forms as readily in them as the acetic acid doe« in 
milk. 

Butter forms a very nutritive article of food, and 
may sometimes be advantageounly used by persons, 
in whom milk itself occasions prejudicial eSects. 
Like almost all the other fatty substances, it has 
been regarded as having a tendency to determine 
an Bxce~s of the biliary secretion. In many parts 
of the world, however, the inhabitants subsist chief 
)j on butter nevertheless these people are not pe- 
culiariy exposed to suffer from bilious cnmplaints: — 
many persons in out own country, also, take it ha- 
bitually and freely, without experiencing any incon- 
venience from its effects. It is, therefore, probable 
that bulter does not increase the quantity of bile, 
but rather requires an intermixture of this fluid, for 
(he purpose of promoting its being assimilated by 
the digestive organs. 

This view of Ihe properties of butter receives c 
ijrmation from experience: — bullcr, therefore, 
contra-indicated in diseases of the liver, wherein 
the secretion of bile is defective or altogether bus- 
pcnded; because, for want of bile, the butter be- 
comes absolutely indigestible. Convalescents, in 
tike manner, should abstain from using il; and, also. 
children predisposed to obstructions of Ihe lymphatic 
circulation. In them, il tends to produce inaclivity 
and torpidiiess of the howels,wilh which an injurious 
looseness frequently alternates. Persons, too, who 
are afflicted with paroxvsms of heart bum, have 
iggravated by giving butter a place in their diet 
Respectively, however, to all these circui 
t is essentially necessary (hat distinction be made 
tetween the different stales of that substance, 
Vben fresh, or recently salted, it furnishes much 
.utrilive matter; and, in general, is very easy of 
'■'^estioD. If melted with a gentle heut and poured 
■ vegetables, it promotes their digestibiUly, am' 
-.ilers them more liourishing: — but, if il has become 
- id or been slightly burned, as in stewed or fried 
J, it is then deprived of nearly all its nulricious 
u—ities, and proves injurious to those individuals 
>« whom the powers of digestion ate constitution- 
-•■7 or morbidly feeble. 

jut(er, made from milk of sheep and goats, at- 
nough'mucb lest employed, has neverlbeleat many 
■'OperXiei aiialagous to Ihut of (he cow. Sheep's 
—Ik yields it in cfiosidarable quantity^ — it has a 
^la yellowcolotir; ta ma4tti'''W firm, melti easily 
" *hr- r-notb, '■■'■' l|!avr- to t, jqlate an oily im- 



iRd frequent washings, il soon becomes rancid.— 
This kind of bulter forms a chief ingredient in the 
Rocheford cheese, which is held in high estimation 
for ils excellence. 

Milk of goats yields, in proportion, more ' butler 
than that of the sheep; — it is, at all seasons, Mhile 
as suet and remarkably firm; — yet, notwiihstbnding 
this whiteness, it does not include any cheesy parli- 
cle;--a circumstance which ma^ be ascertained, by 
reducing a portion of it (0 a fluid state. 

Cow's milk, however agreeable to the taste, has 
very often a slight degree of acidity, even at ihe 
very time it issues from the teat This circum- 
stance has place, although the animal he quite 
healthy and feed on salubrious herbage: — it may 
easily be ascertained by dipping into new drawn 
milk, a niece of Utmus or bh,ltvtg paper, which in- 
stantly has its purple more or less briehleaed iolo 
scarlet colour. What products this change i.i, by 
some, considered as a minute proportioii of the ace- 
tous, by others, of the oxalic acid. 

When cow's milk stands at rest, in a temperature 
between 50 and 55° of Fahrenheit's thentidmeter, 
it separates sooner or later into three parts,— the 
cream on its surface,— the cheesy substance which 
coagulates underneath the preceding, — and the 
serum or whey whereon floats a kindof clot luimed 
ou( of the cream and curd. If it be plaeeil lu a 
temperature either loo high or too elevated, the 
formution and spontaneous separation ol Ihe cream 
is thereby pro port ion ably injured. Contact wilh 
the external air does not npp^ar to be necessary to 
the milk giving out its cre>iii> — lliis procius advan- 
ces even in vessels acauralely closed and lull''tu 
theii corks, and also iti vases replete with carbonic 
:icid gas: -.and, il may be retarded (or several months 
by bi-ingiiig the niiik evrry day lo a moderate beat 

11' milk be lelt unagiuted lor some time aiter lis 
first natural separaliun into (hrce parts, the cream 
acquires a darker colour, becomes sour, geta cov- 
ered with niouldiness, grows bittur, blackens, and 
putrefies: — the whey, m which tbe cheesy miLlter is 
loating, acquires an acid taste:- last of all, the 
ilicesy matter itself begins putrefying like the i;ream 
and gives origin to a new acid, auaWgoua tu dial 
which accompanies the spoolaneuus aecuiupu^tiuii 
of all animal substances. Un the other hand, if 
milk be prevented by frequent agitation from paas- 
ing into these changes, it unUen^oes a vinous 
fermentation* and a liquor is (hereby produced lu 
about twenty days, having a slight degree of acid, 
and yielding alcoholic spirit by disldlaUun. — Butler- 
milk, when recently made Irom uncreamed niiik, is 
known to comprehend properties almost ideniical 
wilh those of fresh milk Irom which the cream has 
b lien -separated: — it is, therefore, applicable lu simi- 
lar uses, and may contribute, with uearly (he same 
advantage, to Ihe general purposes of ahmcu tattoo. 
( To be catUmiud. ) 



louiniM, the favourite beverage of Ihe Tartars, 
nienled or vinous liquor, prepared from the m 
ares. These wanderers make it in large quaj 
t a time, and proniote its chemical changes by frc- 
quunl agitaliun. To the proportion of milk, they add, 
as a ferment, a iii\1h pari of^ wattr, and an eighth of 
the sourest milk of cows they can oblajn. or a imallcr 
portion of old koumiss: — the vessel is tbeu covered wilh 
a thick cloth, and allowed to stand in a warm plave for 
twenty-four hours, when the liquor is well bealen with 
a slick, for Ihe purpose of mixing i(a thicker and thin- 
ner parts which have separated: — it is now plac«d, lor 
another twenty-four hours, in a high narrow vessel, sod 
the beating repeated till Ihe liquor has become quite ho- 
— igenoous. — This liquor will keep, for aome months, in 
close vessel and cold aitualioni but must be well 
mixed by beating orsliaking, every time it is used- A 
spirit is sooielimes extracted from It by dislillulinn. 
The Arabs make their IcAon, and the Turks Iheir }isuiirl, 1 
When properly prepared, it iiinj 
'lecomes q""i dry; and, in ihiaj 
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- stand tlU ■' 



IwsrarCTioM fob Traihiho— bt Cuas. Ddvall, 
oivES in Oct. 1797. 

[Wc are resolved to persevere until seme of the 
obstructions are removed which have heretofore 
prevented the farmers of Maryland from paying 
t;realer attention to Ihe qualities of the bone* bred 
by (bemselves— and more especially (o the prop*- 
gation of the blooded horse. One difficulty which 
has stood in the way of (he preference which should 
ever be given to horses of hiL;h blood, has conristed 
in (he ignorance of the art of traming; and an im- 
pression that to prepare a horse to test his powers 
by iriwl on (he turf, involved some great mystery, 
known only to the initiated, requiring aa much 
^■luity and expense as for a tearued profession. As 
the most obvious means of imparting plain instruc- 
tion on this point, we have obtained for publication 
Ihe following transcript of rules furnished and fat- 
lowed by the late Charles Duvall, well known on (bt 
turf as a skilful trainer and honourable sportsmaij. 
I( is the onl) system we could procure; and if ex- 
perience of subsequent dafe has detected any erron 
in the plan pursued at that time, we shall be much 
obliged to any gentleman who wilt point (hem ou(, 
wi(h any improvement in the art of training adopt- 
ed since that period. — Edit. Am. Fiaw.J 

Lpt the horse be in good fle»b when you put him 

K; night and morning w^lk him four mili^s, well 
itheii with one blanket and a suit of horse clothes, 
)r eight days; water him between (be walking with 
trtj swallows; feed him at 9 in the morning, at II 
clock, at « ill the evening, find at 9 a( night, wi(h 
three quarts of oats and chopped corn, one-fifth 
chopped corn, giving him one bundle of blades after 
feeding in the morning, at 19 o'clock, and at 6 
o'ckicki alter feeding at 9 at night, give him (wo 
bundles of blades. Let him be well rubbed btfore 
each feed, with straw as to his body.and his legs 
with woollen rubbers; let him have a good bed of 
straw; let his feet and legs, night and momiug, he- 
lore you take him in, he washed with uorm water 
and Castile soap — then fur eight days more, in Uic 
morning, gaila|> two miles before watering, and one 
mile after, and in (be evening one mile before wa- 
tering and one mile after; cluthing and rubbing 
belure each feed, as before. After that prepare 
him for sweaiing, by feeding with two quarts at S 
o clock, and at a o'clock (he same, giving him no 
blades and having him well muzzled; le( him be 
wfll rubbed, and have a good bed of straw,always 
keeping hu feel stuffed wi(h cow dung. Let your 
luri b<- kept well harrowed and soft. At day break 
(ake him to his (lainintc ground, with three,'four or 
five blankels, and bis body clo(hes; let him go four 
miles, (he first three half speed, the fourth mile ai" 
a sweeping rale with a t-.tuglit rein, and a ride: 
not ej.'eee(fing the weight the horse should carr?. 
Then strip liim on the field, carefully scraping 
rubbing and brushing him (ill dtr; men put 01 
his usual ckxhes and walk him an hour; then tak< 
bim to the stable; then scald a gallon of bran, adi 
culd water to it til) milk warm, and let bim drink 
he will of it. - Then let him be well robbed 
and dressed; then scald two quarts of bnn and twt 
quarts of oats, mix them, putting among them ■ 
table spoonful of the flour of sulphur and as much 
nlimony as will lay ©■ - cent— and let the horn 
tat It warm; then tak< — o bundles of stemmed 
blp-'-a ai ■" ip""Me theii -lith Sf '* and water, awl 
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ItDd woollen rubbers; then leave bim lill 13 o'clock; 
then feed as usual witb three quarU at 12; at 4 io 
the evening brush him, and kt him nalk hh hour; 
then waler him with water aired, or branch water; 
then walk him a quarter of an hour, take bim in 
knd hate him well cleaned and rubbed; then feed at 
6 and 9, with three quarts of grain; ttien mu2zle 
bim. In the momine after hji sweat take him to 
the ground iind strip biro aa for a race; then 



This RDitual, Mr. Editor, which naturalialsi 
prove to be the "bison," and no buffalo, ia tolall; 



two miles with a (leht rein, and continue bim Iv 
biiles more in a loose; then clean him and rub bi 
drji clothe bim and walk bim till cool; then lake 
bim in, wa^ his feet and rub them dry, cleani: 
him, rubbing him, itufting his feel, and feeding 
tuual~so continue to gallop ever; night and moi 
IDC ai before directed, to wit: in the morning first 

Sillop two miles, second gallop one mile; and in 
e evening one mile each gallop; sweat every eight 
dajs. Train four colts in raarlingalei; bleed after 
the Gnt sweat, and, if necessary, after the second 
sweat Thoae are the rules I observe in training, 
CHARLES DUVALL. 

From which, the rules observed by Mr. Thomas 

Larkin, of Virginia, varied in these particulars: he 

feeds in the morning with four qaarli, at 13 with ^ 

two quarts, and at night with four quarts — sa 

bbdes as Mr. Duvall. Morning, gallops 1st. t 

miles and a half; Sd, two miles. Evening, gallops, r" 1' n „ j*^ .t i 
... ., '„. 11 ■ 1? ^ r ,so »oll and plentiiul a 

I(t, two mites: 3d, one mile and an half- swesta' ■ .'^. .- 



dissimilar to the buffalo of the Cape of Good 
Hope, for instance; indeed, it is much more a re- 
semblance of the iton — and lo one who baa never 
seen the "monarch of Mount Atlas," a view of the 
male of the American bison, in bis front only, and 
on bis "native prairies," would form no indinerent 
subject — mor« especially in the fear and respect 
with which their ''pa* dt eharge" attitude never fails 
to inipire the beholder. 

II was hardly lo be expected or supposed, Mr, 
Editor, that Ihe colonists of this coontry would pee- 
ler themselves to break and train the savage 
tives of this western wUd, when they found so 
diSetenl a welcome in Ihe firil species of lis na' 
produciioas! Indeed, under any circumstances, it 
was better that at first Ibey should import and make 
use of the skill, ezpcri^nce, and products of Ibeir 
fathers. But as Ihe same circumstances do not 
now eiist, and as the mamlinkia the chain of "Eu- 
rope transplanted," (as Or. Ramsay called the Uni- 
ted Stales,) is some time since broken, it is high 
time that tve should make every possible use of oui 
native and domestic resources. 

Accounts of this American animnl were long since 
transmilted* toFraDce,and the "philosophical socie- 
ties and academies" there; niore cspec tally as renrd- 
ed lhe"long pendulous and nappy wool" which fomii 
so son and plentiful a covering for the back of Ibis 
i" ., jl'i. L-i If L.I I animal. And Governor Pownal, in particular re- 

five mdes. and brushes bis horse before be takes |„„„„.„j. „.„ kL„i.i„ ■> . >«o k,:, . , k .:.... 
^- • n t • A kK' J J ' I- c oDi mends very bigbly tlie solt nair as a substitute 



bim i. 



n 1 ' > ... jj ' 1- commends very niirniv ue aoi[ nair as a suosniuieiibe steam tMiBIs ana slBECs. It IS onJv «!) r rom tliis 



l,OTc..mom,nd..cl.».j„.lb.ror.WmB,40, ,„';„„ ;„L„,^., ' ' 

j«llo., ," ^"'■"5 "J "e»mE. .nd l..,l>e .w.l- ^ J J„|„i„„ ,,,„ ,,, „ij ,„„„ 
lows at 13 o'clock: mixes a sooonfnl of sulnhur in I e f k "_'^_ ■',.■.. "^ 



hence people submit lo the very greitt loss of ligbl, 
-^casioned by that neglect. 

Mr. J. I. Hawkins, many years ago, made riperi' 
ments. by whirh he proved, that a candle does not 
hum away ihe faster, in eoniequence of being 
snuffed; and we are glad to find his experience again 
confirmed, by the following accurate experiments, 
made by Mr. Babington. 

He had six candlej of the best talloM, cast in the 
same mould, with wicks of twelve threads; these be 
burned one hour, in an apartment in which the air 
was unagitated, and at a temperature of 55°. He 
first performed Ihe eiperimcnl by snulling them 
every ten minutes, and then without snuffing them 
at all; being desirous to ascertain what difference in 
the combustion, the snuffing would cause. 

The lots, ill weight, of those which were snuffed, 
varied from 100 to 106 grains: those which bad not 
been snuffed, frum 97 lo 106 grains. It thus ap- 

E eared that the consumptiiin of material, in a tal- 
iw cnndie snuffed at intervals of ten minutes, i* 
only d.T5 per cenL more than In a candle not snuffed; 
a diffirentc wry inenntidtrabU, compurtd wUk lla 
difference of lighi prmhetd, ( Ttth. itqi. 

CllB4F TMkVELLIna. 

We observe, by an advrrllsement, that the prO' 
prietors of the Union Line, have reduced the fare 
to -2 dollars, by the steam-boat Emerald, to anil, 
from Philadelphia. A few years ago the fare from 
New-Vork to Washington City was (34— now, b^ 
the steam boats and stages, it is only f 9. From tbi* 



*k k n ,- k ■P'^'"''' "' ^"'P""',.'" cially the western parts of them,) to be "yeomen, 

the mash, after sweating, but no antimony; walks „„„5.„_„ .„ . ■„i;„..ii...:., ... ~^„ „hr. \^„. hi 

- - Iwomtler W««n ih/^j.llnns.l"?'?^*'"?'' "nd agricullurisla;' men who ma j; be 



> r 1, - . ^i' 1 . .1 '" ,1 I woodsmen and aEricutlurisIa;" men who may be 

wl^mile """^ ^ *■*' I ^'^ '" **"^" '." T- '"y :■•"■''' ".'" ^t^^'*^"" V 

Mr. Duvall, in Oelober, 1797, gave me the fore 
piing rules. Mr, Larkin trained for me two yi 
" " a sportsman, that all hor»es may — — 



And a 



] their mother's breast — I say, it is quite surp 

ling that among surh men no nreasnres have 

J bean taken to dornesticate this animal, <lbe buffa- 



educed to(l3. 



[JV. For* pa.] 



ana as a sportsman, inai an nor»es may run in ine i. . „.„ , • i . , , ,, .'._,. ,>.,-- t,-- 

best orderrand that their «i;,erionft, if foot ''n^V^dA^LZi'^T^LuvVVL^^ '^"J lives were sacrificed 

L....„., :.i. .,.__' ._ ,k?...,i . ._..L ; our domestic arxmals For the parts or w*'J«*^'J riotous attempt. Io put ' 



f with 



Mtoin alone may entitle them to Ihe pal; 
pleasure conipiv with your request, that mr 
your inestimable paper, all excuses by g«>ni]i 
naving fine horses, as lo the mode of ir:i 
them, may be removed — and the friends of Ibt 
gratified wilh fino sport 

Yours. A Twio ow me Tti 

J. S. Skikhzr, Es<i. 

A tribute to the Horte—Jolm WelVi recipe. 



SCRAPS 

frma lalt English paptrj nc(ir«t of lUi tifficc of Oit .9me> 
riean Fa'jnrr. 
The three first turnpikes that were ever estab- 
lished in England lo collect tolls, was Wademill in 
Herls, Caxlon in Carobridecshire. and Stillon in 
Hunts. These were erected in the reign of James 
time gave so much discontent among 
■ -- - ■■ - ' niha 



,1 .11.'. •, .1- < ", , nuitius ottemnth lo put them down, 

Ihe natural hislory of Ibis animal. |i ■ ,, „ ,. , 

" Kter to ihc caaja ef Ruiticas, aad itu atcuuoti '*'*'''' '" """■m'' i-' 3«- P^r pound, notwithsland- 
"iflf the attempt of Governor Millar lo domesticate;! ""B IS-*'™''""*?*'"''*'' bj 'he inundation la*ty«*r. 
\ snd also I refer rewicrs lo "Nature and Art," the The price of fresh butter « only id, per pound, pot- 
''Ipart which treaU of the United States more parti- P'" ^■'' 

sularty. The steam packet FMtrprue, the first which bu 

It is believed that Dr. James Mease, of Philadel- undertaken the voyage to India, arrived in Saugor 
pbia, has taken some pains in regard to this animal. ' Roads, Bengal, on the 8th of December, after » 
lid be happy if be would communicate j passage of 47 days from the Cape, having expeod- 



ihem to ihe Editor of the Farmer — and 
Take half a pound of saline Ire, half a pound of desire Ibat Ruslicus would again raise his voice i 
alum, and half a pound of alum sail; pulverize and bvour of this neglected native. The writer of thl 
mil them well together — and every eight days give I would be glad to be informed, through the medium 



table spoonful in his food: bis coat, flesh a 
spirits will soon reward bis master for his care. 



WESTERN BUFFALO— OE, BISON. 
{No. I.) 
Ma. SiiNNsa, JIoln^A, JT. C, June a, \S1 

Your attention, as any one will perceive 
looking at I * " - .. . . 



Farm. 



; of the 
' has been called to the Tcry i 



of the ' 






nihject of domesticating this natiee, 
tirnlarly with a view of rendering hie 
for drauirhl of burden. A correspondent ot yon 
from the west, the gentleman ot Naslivlllt-, w! 
wrote us some essays on "bam plagii'-^," ali 
rati, under the signature of Rustjeua, hiu-^iirn yi 
■ODM ahorl and descriptive views of this ■'Unn loo 
Bf animal of the weit," more particultiriy as r 
fuded phaa Air iatrodacing bim iij means of croa 



also I ed all her coals. The whole voyage, therefore, ha« 
not been performed with greater expedition than 
is occasionally done by saiUog vessels. 

Was lately launched from the premises of Meitrt. 
WalUs and Co. Blaekwall, the krgeit steam vesael 
ever built in England, being upwarda of 700 tons 
burden. 

The quantity of flax imported into Great- Britain 
in 1815, was 1,034,336 cwL The quantity of flax 
and linseed imported was 3.480,839 busheu. The 
rapeseed imported was 488.S3T bushel*. 

It is staled in a morning paper, that the commit' 
ments to prison under the game laws alone, in this 
country, amount to more than three times the num- 
ber of committals for any kind of criminal ofience, 
in the whole kingdom of France. 
1 From the improvement in machinery, lace ia m> 
<M thtfallaey o/(A* pmaiting opnsDn. tliM a eandJe[ reduced in price, that the best bands in laee-making. 



at the American Farmer, if any of these animaJi 
were ever sent to Europe. He wishes some enter- 
prising patriot of the west, would forward a male 
and female on to France for Gen. Lafayette, who 
will take pains with them, more especially as they 
from Amekici. 



P S. The writer means to continue this subject; 

and hopes Mr Kibley, of the west. Dr. Mease, and 

Ruslicus, wilt also "shed ink and Ught" on this in- 

■ 'teresling occasion. Whilst the French owned Louis- 

''J liana they were not inattentive to this animal, more 

'■"^ especially the governors. 



buniMaaay thefailer by hemgemifftd. — By Baija- 

mm Babington, B*q., JV. P. 

It it a commonly received opinion, that a candle, 
when regnlariy snuffed, bam* away much faster 
than nben ■uilered to bam witboet snuffing; and 



■ FimLiMiisiua. 



who formerly earned 8i. o 
more than 9s. 6i<. or S«, a week. 

According to a Parliamentary return, England 
and Wales contain 1,667 brewers, and 45,119 vic- 
tuallers; of the latter 33.698 brew their own beer. 
Scotland contains 397 brewers, and &.6S5 Tietnal- 
leiij and of the latter only 349 braw their own beer. 
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(^Tbb LiTK CiTTLB Sbow. — Rcmorlu upon by 
tli£ Editor, eontinutd. 

H«re agiain it naa the lound policj of tbe Trus- 
tees to promote improvemeals in tlie culture of tbe 
eommon (tuple objtcti of erery Marjland fftrmer, 
Tbey did not invile him to enter upon the culture 
of strange things or doubtAil value; (bef otfrrrd ^ 
their premiums to him, who, by llie most judicious 
application of manure and Ibe roost skilful moiii' ol 
culture, should mabe the most of that, of which ul- ' 
most every man does make more or less, Thry | 
spread upou their Utile no less than ^304 worth of 
pieces of silver, for tliuse who should excel in ihci 
productions of wheat, corn, rye, hay, tobacco, tut- i 
too, potatoes, carrots, mangel wurtzel, rula baga; ' 
the proprietor of tbe best apple orchard, and for 
the most successful experiment in water-wretting, or , 
Otherwise preparing Rax or hemp. | 

To gain these premiums, it was not requisite t)iut . 
the article should be exhibited, nor even a saaijile 
of it. The com|>etitor himself was under no necc^- i 
sity to attend; be had only to send the cerlificiitc!' 
of his produce to the Corresponding Secretary oil 
the Society — and, bcholdl of the seventeen premi- 
Ulos offered for crops, upon terms equally convc-; 
nieol for the farmer in the most distant corner of (he ' 
state, as for one contiguous to the ^how — there! 
Vere but fuur of them balowed. Does not this 
prove an almost universal indifference to theobjecb 
of the Society, and such total want of emulation,' 
nay, even such absence of excitability, as to niiikc' 
one almost des|)air of seeing farmers enter upon ,1 
career of profession,! I and peaceful strife in which 
honours mielit be won and benefits acquired wortliy 
of the ambition of the most enlightened minds? In 
reference to those cardinal objects of evcrv fartinT 
and planter, we do not observe that a single ofiieir 
of the society laid claim to excellence of mann^i:- 
ment. It is lo be hoped they will profit by the e\ 
ample of a lady! — Mrs. West, of Frederick county, 
who, we rejoice to see; took one of the four jiii'- 
miuoM bestowed, fur an excellent crop of wheat. 

HORSBS. 

In this department of the Exhibition, especi.illy 
aa it respected stallions, the show was creditable tu 
the institution. The number and the qualities of 
these fine animals, evinced a sensibility tu their v:i. 
lue, and an attention to their imprurement, wiiioh 
augurs well, and gives promise that after some 
jeara the breeding of fine saddle and harness horse.s 
will be a source of large income to the farmers of 
Haitian di who now, to their discredit be itEuid, 
soSer thousands and tens of thousands of doll;)r3. 
to fpi to other states in payment for horses, wliirli 
are only better than ours because Ihey sprint; from 
better ttoek — that is, from stock which partake)!. 111 
«ll MMs, more or less of the bloodkd hobsc. Ntier 
was tbe superiority of blood and race more ap- 
parent than on this occasion. At 12 o'clock, at llje 
lOund of the horn, twenty highly pampered superb 
ooking animals were led upon the ground, all in 
ligh condition, buoyant with aoiDiatioD, and irn- 
latient of all control. The attention was at firal 
■""fused with the grandeur of the general display; 
.... when time was allowed for examination and 
"""parison, it was not lone before the least coii- 
""■' -ye fixed upon the Elood as it passed io the 
■nmpetitioa— "He treads the air; the earlli 
■i.^4. nL .1 be touches it; the basest horn of bis 
,r.nT If more musical than the pipe of Hermes:" 
„ .nHiiigij^thourii there wen naoy of great betu- 
ne grouDd, the pub'-"' "'••'•* concurred i™ 



tee, that Mark Anthony and Rinaldo, of the stock 
of Sir Archy, and bred bj the hon. John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, were -'considered to be of the best 
blood of the country, and decidedly the two finest 
horses exhibited lo their view." 

It would clearly be good policy to discontinue 
premiums for many objects which are unsuited to: 
our climate, and never made the subject of compe 
tiliou; and to increase the number and su)i;ment Ibe 
amount of those offered for domeslic auimi ' 
more especially the horse, with whose acliuii 
powers, almost every movement and operation of 
tbe agriculturist is connected. 

We must not forget to mention that one of the 
Trustees helped to ^e out the small show of brood 



<7-It was without mature reflection that ii 
last American Farmer, the Postmaster of Baltimore 
offered to receive and transmit, frtt of eharge, any 
arrearages that might be paid to him for (Editors 
whose papers are delivered through the Bailiniore 
Post Office. It is the known wish of tbe Postmas- 
ter General to be very liberal with printers, as their 
business is intimately connecled with the publick 
interests; hence, at his instance, the new law au- 
tboriies editors to send their bUlM, printed or manu- 
script, attached lo iheir papers, free of letter pos- 
tage; and hence his express iajuoction to all Post- 
masters lo give notice of dead newspapers; but the 
authority does not extend to the transmission free of 
postage, of money paid by subscribers, nor does it 
authorize the use of his frank, by a^j Postmaster, 
for any thing else except his own proper business 
and that of his office. In all cases, therefore, wher« 
Postmasters undertake agenciet for the benefit of 

^others, they are not jostled in using their frank. 
In tbe one before us, the Postmaster had no view 
nor the shadow of interest, but to put gentlemen in 

'the way of doing justice by offering a friendly me- 

Idium. But where money is received for remission, 

I it must go charged tvith postage, and of this it is 

I believed fnc Editor) viB coti^laia. 

I Editors who noticed the Ibrmer paragraph will 
please copy the above correction. 

I t>As an agent for collecting subscribers and 
subscription money, the Editor has pleasure in 
commending Mr. \Vm. Porter, as one on whose 
lention and punclualily every reliance may be 



PATENT WHEAT FANS AND PLOUGHS. 

Gideon Davis' FLauoiis kept on hand in all Iheir vt 
riely, manufactured in tbe tiest manner and uf the best 
maleriaia. The many premiums that have been award- 
ed to these Plouglis at tlie different Cattle Shoivs, and 
the decided preference giien to them for easy draught 
and good work, proves tliem beyond a doubt to be su- 
perior lo anv others in use. Also Enoch Walker's high- 
tj improved, and yet much simplilicd Wheat Fan>. 
The price of these are glB, and perhaps surpassed by 
none for doing good work, and that with ease. Also 
on hand, Cohn Shellebs, Cdltivaiors, the cjlJodrick 
Str*w Cutters, and Brown's well known VtHTicii, 
Spinners, for spinning wooJ. As a domestic spinaei 
for family use, this has probably never been equalled 
Gentlemen are respectfully invited to call at the sub- 
scriber's Manufactory, No. 36, Piait-strcct, immcdjalely 
opposite (he United Hotel, apd view the Implements 
for thsmselves. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 
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THE PROPERTIES OP IMPROVED SHORT 
HORNS, AS DEEP AND RICH MILKERS. 
PhUaJtfykU cettnty, May SS, ISSS. 
JOIUXUAV RoBBKT>,Es4. 

PruUM d/ tin Pemujfh'anM JgHail. SKWtii.- 
Dear Sir, — I hare bad occuioo to give tou u 
■ccounl of the eitraordiaaiy quftotittes of milk af- 
forded b; Mme of the Improved ibort homed cotn, 
(be cream of which appeared to be the ricbeit 1 had 
seen. A few da^s Bince I nas eaabled to form a 
more correct opinion on thii subject, by witneuioe 
the operation of miking butter. I fear jou will 
hardlj credit me when I assure you that I ran per- 
fect butter produced from the cream br meani of 
" '' ' ' 'nleMthan ten seconds, although 



fHctioo on a plati 

■Milber the cream, nor the milk from which it bad 
been taken, had been subjected to other than ordt- 
naiv managemenL 

S>me persons are under an impression that the 
PowelloD stock owe their fine appearance (o extra- 
ordinary care and high keep. Great attenlioo b 
certainly paid to their cleanlineas, but 1 am 
aware, Uiat ta any other respect they are treated 
ler than the native cows of a well ordered dairy, 
regard to food, I am satisfied that they require less 
dian the common cows of the couatrr. I Ured for 
three years in the western country, wuere luxuriant 
pasturage, and ca-x» which certainly would not suf- 
fer by comparison with those generally found in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, have predisposed me to 
fcrm rather a favourable estimate of the value of 
our native cattle. 

I have within an honr spoken to Morrison, the 
man who for more then eight year*, has taken cart 
ef the stock at Powelton (amounting, during; ihii 
period, to some bundreda,) who for more than eight 
years has milked Ihem, fed them, and supplied their ■ 
every want He corroborates my impreasion, that,| 
of all the cows, comprising almost every British ' 
and native breed, the short horn families have uni-r 
Ibrnily been the quickest feeders and belt milki 
He states that the present stock of short horus 



whose wretcbed appearance, and milklcss udiitrs., practical fai 
are certainly sufficient to throvr discredit upon any given the " 
breed. I am, dear sir. - ...l:-l „ 

Very truly youn, 

JOHN P. MILNOK. 
Recorifg Secr'y Pom. Jgtic. Society. 

PUlait^ki;SdMo.1,\S16. 
EsTaauBD Fkibhd, 

I thank thee for the pitcher of cream, the produr 
of one* of thy Sltort Homed CtMet. Nci strange 
proof of tlie value of that -tamily of aninmls for Ih 
dairy, need be furnished, than uie specimen before |i't)ur!bs breed 
me. A portion of the cream was subjecleU lo fric- ; Jiapoaed of. 
tion, by means of a apoon and plate, and it yielded 
butter of Sne flavourinn rather more than a minute. 
luld scarcely credit, what my own band had ef- 
fected. The farmers of our country Hill aurely 
adopt this profitable race of stock, for the introduc- 
tion of which into Pennsylvania, thev, as nell as 
our fellow citizens generally, are indebted to (by 
practical Judgment, and disinterested zeal. 
With great regud and retpecti 
l.am. Sic. 

ROBERTS VAUX, 
JoHH Habi Powbl, Es4. 



re^vh^Dy their purchases have 
decided evidence of the estimatian 
_.. which this raceis'beld. 

It appeared, that since June IB33, the sales at 
Powelton, (in all instances except four, to penons 
who derive their support from the soil which they 
cultivate,) eaual 7.690 dollars — that from the 1st 
January to uie t5th May, nine animals, of which 
eight were calves, have been sold for 2130 dollars; 
yet from the continued importations, and the ex- 
travagant cost of the high bred animals in England, 
ii wax shown, that no proQt has thus far been de- 
ls ' rived from the thorough bred stock; all under three 



: lS33, having been gratuitously' 



JOHATHAK ROBKKTS, ES4. 

PraidaU c/ Ou PmuylvaniaJlgTKvl. Soc'i/. 
Dear Sir,— The btereat you take 



Ckcbops. 
THE ART OF BREEDING. 
(American Farmer, Vol. 8. No. S. 



A young gentleman, with a hard name, has takeh 
it into his head to quarrel with Hit John Sebright's 
opinions on breeding. We who well know him, by 
certain phrases and hacknied remarks, are not less 
astonished at his having assumed the name of the 
founder of Athens' than surprised at his scientific 
research, and elaborate investigation, carrying him 
to "Lebanon in Palestine," introducing him to the 
''Druses," Mr. Cooper's vegetables in Sen Jersey, 
''modem physiologisla" and ''moot points" among 
to elucidate his notions of breeding calves 



! bow the Athenian monarch, whilst 



ith the improvement of farm flock,! "'^J'"P- 
makes it unnecc««j for me to apotogk. for ^-.vingi t,uUdin"anVyi;^"ihe;^"u™n l^heep-rfcwVadh^m 
detail oi an experiment to test tiw ncliips* ul . ... f , .-T ,. „ f _,_. , f ij _ 

have so much regard. He saya — "Aow, all 



cream afforded by Mr. Powel's Improved Sbort 

The cream was evidently fresh, and waa stated 
to have been taken from milk twenty-four hours 
old It WHS converted into butter in my prcacnr 

a quarter of a minute, whilst I held the ivni 



Southdown sheep have dahk ) 
and dark legs; yet I havenever heard of any breeder 
expressing an apprehenaion, that the black colour 
would, in three or four generations, extend mdu- 

hMd, .llho^Eh it b»l b«» ,kiii>m«<I bul I.M '"' I*™- <1» l^" 'to '"! lip oflhe UiF Oj 

. - ' * J the coDlrary, i ,i.kCK bodt, or a nuiix »icx noiUd 

r^I km inloroplrf the nmn b, .bom it l,ad| ^ cra.id.rrf rither .. .b.mjs a Jvialion Inn 

lb..n ,ld„n.rf. «d onder who« i™|««io„ lb. "» '•°'^' ■"'»'i oT pm-ing tS.t tb.j b«l bem 

— .: ■,. . > i_ Ja„„.:t.H '•<•" closely bred in — or else, as an instance of the 

this farm, are supenor in quantity and qualny oii""l« baa beenaepositea. ,,,^ft, undeMj to change, already mentioned, and 

:. to any which have preceded them; that they I a™ satisfied fw«n her statenient^and that of the , J*.^^^^ ^j,^ h^i^„ «r,. c«™ful in cnunteranL" 
. ^ . . T -. I. . ,- ^^j other cat-|Pcrso" on the farm, that no extraordinary 



'e not fed as high as former 



tkhad been, and that so far from having (Lppre-]>»""'ge'nenl, nor food, have been employed 



bensions at any time of their "falling off," hit pri 
cipal CBK, as they approach the lime of calving, is 
to keep them sufficiently low. It is proper to re- 
ma^ that to prevent tlie eihauation of these costly 
dams, they are made dry (always with greit diffi- 
cult,] two months before cnlving. Two of the 
cows which afforded the cream spoken of, calved, 
we on the 9d, the other on the 33d February last. 
They have large healthy male calves runsing with 
them, notwithstanding which, it is now ('J9d May,) 
necessary to milk them twice a day. One of them, 
Mr- Coates, the Editor of the Herd Book, declares 
gave in England thirty-two quarts daily, with hi 
first calf. 

The supply is very unequal to the demand for 
these calves, and it ts my ojiinion that it wonld be 
so, if twice the number were reared. Farmera, de- 
pendant upon the produce of their fields for sup' 
port, pay from 300 to 330 dollars fur calves of seven 
ur eight month*. A few weeks since, a person of 
tUa description who had purchased one for i'iOO, 
assured me tiiat (400 would not tempt him to part 
from the animal 

The propriety of the course pursued by our So- 
tatty, in demanding from those claiming premiums, 
oCered for specific breeds, certificate* shewing the 
pedifjree of the dams, as well as of the sires, is ex- 
eaq4ified in the fact, that cows, having short horns, 
hoi ttt doubtful origin, have recently been present- 
ed to the public, as of "Impnrcd abort horn blood," 
No. 15. —VOL. 8. 



duce such result 



Very truly yours. 



WM. liARRlS. 



itended to imply by the fore!!;niri:; no 
that cream of such richness is oAen oblaiiied fi 
Improved short horns, or any other race ol' cai 
<r to convey the belief, that one or tivo other 
[lies, do not afford cream equal in richnesE 
that produced by the general Kerd of the beat 
proved dairy diort horru. But it is intended 
prove, that independent of their clain 
eariy maturity, quick feeding, and deep i 
stances of richness in cream, may be foui 
them, quite as extraordinary as those of 



race of neat cattle; although il is not pri:(enilcd. 

that if this cream were "mixedf with 111- ' 

ither cows," it iBovld "come first," bei 
'taken out of the chum," as the miracu 

oey cream, without commixture with butler formed 
■ rest 



which the breeders are careful to counteract" 

He might as well have said, that breeding in and 
I in, would give a sheep two heads, as imply that 
according to Sebright's theory, it would of coose- 

J' ucnce, distribute the blackness of a Southdown'a 
ice to the very tail,for he has ingenuously assumed, 
' (bat hiaekuea upon the head, and the abienet <fbladt- 
lUM from (/le body, are received as characteristic 
marks otthcpurUy of the blood. 

I apprehend, that he has not seen half a donn 
Southdown sheen in bia life, and therefore ventiue 
to inform him, tnat they have faces varying in co- 
lour from every shade of black lo brown, lo the 
language of Young — "Southdown farmers breed 
through [i,g,r giieep with faces and legs of a colour, just as 
'-"'" '"- luils their ihocv. One likes Mack, another sandj, 
a third specklea, and one and all exclaim against 



At a late meeting of the Pennsylvania Agriculli 
ral Society, a statement was produced, shewing ibal 
their premium for Improved Durham Short Homed 
Cattle, has been sanctioned by the opinion 



■ It was from three cows. 

t See Ur. Uaiues' letlot — Ifemoira Pannajli 
Agricul. Society, p. tl. 



Sebright knowing thit all domesticated animal* 

■"-'■■ "■ are disposed "to go back," as having some tendency 

^otilii be (QiTBrdg constitutional defects, and interring that 

those of the same family are I^ely to be affected by 

tendency towards the same point, thinks, that any 

'ho knows that two and two make four, can 

, that by the union of animals so situated, 

and having taeh tendency, the defects will, in the 

offspring be increased. 

It is not our intention lo pursue all the falhcieB 
of the reviewer's deductions, which however "logi- 
cal" in his estimation, are founded sometimea nfm 
assertions, not supported by facts, and ■ 



■Hus M geotleman lived only 33St yean ago. 
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Upen quol^tions, uut nicrelv uiulilated, bul so nr- 
Wnged.as lo meet enactiyliia own views Sebright 
says,— "Mr Heynell sometimes Lred frnm brother 
And sister; Ibis b certainly ivhat may be cnJled a 
Utile doit: but should they both be very i^od, and 
particulurlf abould the Eame derecti not predominate 
tn both, but the perfeelioni of the oiie, promue to cor- 
*■«( in the prodvee tlie impafecttcnu of the other, 1 do 
not think il objectionable: much Turther than this, 
Ibe system of breeding from the same family, can- 
not, in my opinion, be pursued with safety." 

Cecrops finds it convenient to leave out the 
words," "but the ptrftetions ej'tht one,promuc to cor- 
veet in tht produee, the imperfections of the other," 
thus clipping the author's sentence, suppressing bis 
meaning, to make himself appear wise, and Se- 
bright absurd. 

Cecrops continues from Sebright— ".lit hough I 
believe the occasional intermixture of families to he 
necessary, I do not, by any means, approve of mix- 
ing two DISTINCT breeds, with the view of uniting 
the valuable properties of both. If it were possible, 
by a cross between the Leicester and Merino breeds 



ofst 



:ep, to produce an animal uniting the exccllen- 
of both, even such an animal, so produced. 



would be oflillle value to the breeder, a race of the 
tame description could not be perpetuated." 

Here (Jccrops Mops him in the middle of his 
lence, which eontiuues— "and no depcndance could 
be placed in the produce of such animals; they 
nould be mongrels, some like the new Leicester, 
•ome like the Merino, and most of them with the 
faults of both. 

Upon this fragment of a sentence, the critic rt 
joins — "Here the writer, with respect lo the perpi 
tUBtion of the breed so obtained, besides going coi 
trary to common observation, contradicts what ho 
says in another part of the essay, where he speaks 
of varieties of domestic birds obtained, and conlinued 
solely by the art of man." 

We do not know what is meant by common ob- 
aervalion. but we had supposed that this gentleman, 
bud learned that the first cross is an "half bred;" the 
second three fourths, the third seven eigbtlis; the 
fourth fifteen siiteenIbB,and so on. Of consequenc 
the variety obtained by the firit erou could not b 
perpetuated, as the proportions of blood would ai 
Dually vary, producing new varieties; which aller 
long time, great vigdajice, and much more than 
eommon observation might be established, constitut- 
ing thdt which is technically called "an improved 

For it cannot be denied, that the offspring of 
nwle and female of precisely the same degree of 
affinity to two diitinct breeds, would not generally 
DSbibil precisely the same characteristics, nor would 
they show precisely those of the sire and dam. In 
some the attributes of one of the breeds would pre- 
dominate, whilst in some those of the other would 
in different degrees most probably appear. 

Do we not find fads, corroborative of ti™, _ 

human family? But when the most desirable points 
and properties have during many gEneralions been 
detennioed, by the skill of the breeder in selecting 
the animals, which most nearly approximate (he ei- 
cellence which be seeks — in uniting those whose 
union would by "the perfection of the one promise 



lo correct in the produce, the imperfections of the 
other," "a new variety is obtained." 

The Leicesler sbeep has long and coarse wool, 
with an open fleece — the Merino has short and fine 
wool, witli a close fieece; the properties, points, and 
general conformation of these auimals, are opposed 
as much, as those of any beings, of the same race, 
with which we are acquainted. 

'i'he product of the first cross, between a Merino 
and a new Leicesler sheep, would be covered pro 
bably with wool of medium teilure; but when car- 
ried farther, it might become too short for combing, 
loo long for the general mnnuracturca of the coun- 
try, hew varieties are obtained by crosses. 

Sebright does not approve of crossing diitiiiel 
races, and gives an instance lo shew, what he meaos 
by ■'dutttnci races." For it is evident Ihat tne term 
"race," is not always used in the same sense, noi 
should we have used it as be has done, The quad- 
ruped race embraces all animals having four legs, 
yet we find the term "race" applied frequently to i 
variety of a particular species; the improved Lei- 
cester sheep, are called new Leicester, or (he Dish- 
ley race. 

it is evident, Sebright did not object to mixing 
animals of races which he does not qualify by the 
term "diitinct," for in the next ««nJ«Rce, he (ells 
us, that Merino rams, are frequently put to Soolh- 
down and Ryland ewes, oil hang of the fine icool- 
ed race, which he approves mitk certain tiievis. Nor 
would be objeel, to uniting the Arabian with the 
turf horse, for he knows, that the best turf horses 
had been so produced; but he would oppose the 
union of a Welch pony with a draught horse, or an 
Arabian courser with a Suffolk Punch if he desired 
animals either for the turf or Ihe road. He knows, 
that certain varieties, sometimes fortuitous, 
times the product of design, afford the mi 
establishing improved races of animals, or 
lioraling cullivaied fruils. 

As the Baronet had, without Ibe parade of his 
classical, geographical, physiological, legal and logi- 
cal knowledge, modestly and calmly elvcn, the re- 
suits of his experience, to his friend,* adding — 1 have 
freely stated my opinions, "without connidering 
them, (UconcJusiiie, and shall be much gratified, if 
they induce others lo direct Iheir attention lo a sub- 
ject, which appears to me of great importance to 
the agricullursJ interests of this country;" if he had 
not been sufBcienlly explicit, in the first part of his 
sentence, il would have been charitable to hear bin 
to the end, and possibly wise, not to excite pily ii. 
behalf of a being so small, about to be crushed by 
a gianl's gwsp. 

1 shall leave the English Baronet, and the Alhe 
nian Monarch to settle their differences upon the 
best mode of propagating farm-slock, as I presume 
his majesty will not recommend any new mode of 
improving our own race, whatever may be the 
practices, amongst the hardy "Druses," or Ihe pe' 
culiar attributes of any particular instance of fecun 
dity, which may happen to be in bis eye. 

A FARMER- 



• But Sir John elves us to understand, that Bate- 
wel) was addiclcJ to telling fibs about his stock. 
Upon what authoritj be sajs this, be has not informed 
JIB, He mentions also a breeder of fox hounds, a Mr. 
Meynel, and observes: "Mr- Meynel sometimes bred 
ttom brother and sister; this is certainly wliat may be 
called a HaU ctose; but should Ibej both be very good, 
and particularly, should the same defects not predomi- 
nate in both,l do not think it objectionable; much far- 
' ''lan this, the system of breeding from the sam 
oannol, in my opinion, be pursued with safety. 
Ctcnpi, Jm.Ar.w)i.$. m. «../§prti sa, ISM. 



He had no remarkable ki-eping for the two first 
years of his life, bul Ihe owner finding how rapidlf 
he grew on common fare, has kept bim nearly under 
Ihe full force of feed since. The animal is well 
shaped and sprighlly, and although they call him of 
common breed, he descended no doubt from a stock 
of callle imported by Governor Wentworlh about 
sixty years ago. A few of Ihe race we have seel 
near Wolfsboroogh, in New Hampshire, where 
W'entworlh had a large farm. The blessings de- 
rived from a good agriculturist are oflen ^emembe^ 
cd when the politician's deeds are forgotten. 

[Boaton Gat^ 



TURNIPS. 
Dear Sir, Campiell Slulion, Tarn., Jwu IJ, ISSt, 

I am advised by a man of the name of Jacksoa 
Smith, near Athens, in this state; and another near 
this place, by name Moses Oefries, thai for Mver*! 
years past (iiey have ploughed their (urmps cfitr 
sotcing- the seed and having the ground properly pre- 
pared; and when ploughed with a large coulter and 
aboul six inches deep, they have never failed la 
raise plenty, and have good crops. They are boA 
men 1 can believe. 1 plant all my coib, layiD{ 
Ihe furrows off with a large coulter, 4 inches wide 
and running about B deep, and believe it aosiren 
much belter than that planted in Ihe usual way. 

SAMUEL MARTIN. 



INFORMAl'ION WANTED— HAY. 

PttcrdiiiTg, ra.,Juni,8, I8!8. 
The Editor of the American Farmer will confer* ' 
favour upon me.byinformingme of whom and whei« 
I may be enabled to obtain a machine used for tht 
packing of hay. The bay which we import from 
(he norlh, (New York particularly,) comes here in 
bundles of from 350 to 400 lbs. each. I have ft 
farm upon the river, about 60 miles from Ibis place, 
which produces large quantities of hay, and am 
anxious to have it packed, so as to enable me to 
transport it, as is done by (he New Yorkers. Stat* 
the usual price, if you can give the required a((en. 
Lion. Respectfully, 

WM. ROBERTSON, Jr. 



MAMMOTH OX. 
A few days since, on a farm in Greenland, belong- 
ing h> M. C. Pierce, Esq , of Portsmouth, we mea- 
sured an Ox, 7 years old, of an extraordinary size.j 
His girth, just back of Ihe fore legs, was 9 teet Ij! 
inch. His length, from his nose to bis shoulder 
blade, was 4 feet, minus 2 inches; and from thence 
to his rump, 8 feel and 3 inches— making his length | 
exactly 12 feel. His breadth across Ibe back.from 
one hip joint (o Ihe other, is 4 feet 9 inches. He' 



:bedii 



bably two hundred pounds at least heavier. 
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USEFUL HINTS. 
The following items of information we have de-. 
rived from several agriculturists. with whom we have 
lately bad the pleasure of conversing. 

A gentleman, who keeps a large flock of sheep, 
says that during the season of grazing, he gives his 
sheep tar. at the m(e of a gill a day (o every (wentf 
sheep. He pu(s (he tar in troughs, sprinkles a little 
fine salt over it, and Ihe sheep consume il with 
eagerness. This preserves them from worms in 
Ihe bead, promotes Iheir general health, and is 
fhougbt to be a specific against the ro(. 

A traveller tells us that the stage drivers on 
routes leading from Albany to Ibe western parts of 
the stale of New York, in giving water to Iheir 
horses on Ibe road, mix a little wood ashes with 
their drink, which they say effectually preaervee 
itbem against botts. 

SALTIKO CATTLK AND SHEEr. 

We are informed by a practical farmer, that in 
giving salt to his cattle and sheep, he mixes it with 
unleached wood ashes. The mixture is composed 
of one quart of fine sail to one half bushel of ashes. 
To this composition his cattle and sheep always 
have access. He thinks it increases the B|q)etite« 
aadpnterrei tbe hcaUb of the animals. 
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This majtgot grows lueer eveiy ihy, accomniocbt" 
ing itsptrtotlMtinoftherrtiit into which it iidefXH 
sited. Wiien it hu completelj destrojed the cit- 
cuhlion. bj Burrounding the keroel, the fniit Mlt 
In thp CTOU'id- Here the worm eolRrgei, and in 
August it bai acquired lufficient (trength to leave 
the. hollow shell, which the fmit now becoinei, and 
cnii^r ilie f^und. It now requirei no nourishment 
hill what it absorbs from the earth, aftt 
iicr or other reptiles, but keeps descending until it 
sets below the reach of frost; here it remains anlil 
the first week in Maj — and now comes the most 
Icresting part of the subject This very offspring 
of the treetle comes up within a few inches of the 
surl'nce in the foRU of a grub uorm — jes, sir, those 
white 11'orma with pale yellow heads, are the pro- 
geny of the beetle! 

In this the second jctx of its esistence, it eats 
Toracioiislr of erery living lucculrat root, and con- 
tinues iU unnoticed devastation until autumn, when 
it ag.iiii betakes itself to a safe point, out of the 
reucli q{ jTOtt which is its bane. 

Ii lie! throughout the winter in a torpid state, 
.and Ihen once more in the spring it rises in the grub 
.worm atate, stronger and larger, and ' 
more destructive than the year before. 
about an inch and an halflong, and about one-third 
ineb thick; it becomes unwieldlj and feeble; 
its place of rest, and gets 



HOHTiCULTURE— ENTOMOLOGY. 

a,, Ckartialtopi, A". J., Auu 19, ISSS. 

The cnllintion of friiit trees being mj buiiuea? 
U well as my amusement, 1 have devoted all my 
time to it, and have been so far auccesiful as tliat 
I am nn longer injured either bv tbe peach tree il; 
or fay the diMase called the jellows, Bj reuon of 
lbs same watehlii) care I do not suffer from catrr- 
pillars, and I have the pleasure of seeing my trees 
grow in sice and luiuriance. But whilst 1 have con- 

?uu«(l these three great enemies of the orchardi>t, 
am assailed bj a fourth, which has assumed m 

foniudable an appearance that unless speed; meanEi 

be taken to get at the root of tbe evil, it will tic 

worse than useless to plant a tree. 

I sllude now to the insect that stings Ihejrjoi of 

Qiepeach, plum, cherry, nectarine and apricot 
FV years has this insect been tUtMly and wwrn 

fartiirf, nnrking destruction to these fine fruits, ftii 

although eveiy one has been aware of the nivat^es 

that ar« yeariy committed, and although many per- 

aons have called public allention to it, f et the sub- 

jeet hu never been aatisfaclorily investigated. 

It bwng of great importance to me to discover _ __ 

Oe kini. of enemy that thus yearly destroyed my n g^e, earlier below 

fine fniit, I read every article that bore on the sub- iven deeper than ever in tte ground: here, from 

jectj hut there were so many contradictory opinions two, three to four feet below the surface, it takes its 

and surmises, and tbe modes of prevention wore su fma! liave of the grub form; it hollows for itself a 

much at variance that I was compelled to leaventQall bole into wfaichit lies coiled.graduallychang- 

speculation and vague statements, and trust to a la- h^g itself into a kind of chrysalis, and then bj^ slow 

tMrious personal investigation of the thing myself, degrees forcing itself up to the surface. Whilst in 
i need not trouble you with an account of therthis state it does not eat, but its sole object seems 
length of time that it occupied to convince myself lto be to reach the top, which it accomplishes in 
of the correctness of my observations, nor shall I jUiree months, its sheath hardening and its wings 
dwell on my frequent perplexities and my frequentexpsmding as it progresses on its journey, until some 
intention to abandon the investigation altogether, gne evening in the first week in May, it leaves its 
but shall proceed to say that there is no longer a hole and flies to the first tree that suits its taste, a 
doubt as to the kind of insect that destroys the perfect beetle. 

fruit, and that tbe remedy for the evil is wiliUo our I What is said of this brown beetle applies, with 
teach. _ but little variation, to a whole class of beetles — only 

Under the head of calioptera in Entomology, is varying in shapie, in colour and in taste, all preying 
a description of the Mat/ bug, or cAeitnut eDbured on the industry of man, and alt underzoing the 
hstle. Under the article beetle, in Buffon's Natu- seme changes-, some alternating from beeUe to gnib 
n) History, is a concise hutory of the insect As every other year — some every two years, and some, 
books like these are within reach of the curious, it &s in the case of tbe May bug or brown beetle eve- 
is not worth while to t.Jie up room to go into thejry fourth year. 

paiticulsrs of this formidable insect's history, I shall As soon as I felt certain that 1 bad identified the 
only briefly touch upon what immediately concerns g^b and the beetle, 1 prepared myself for their an- 
us. I PToach; and accordingly on the 3d of May, at dusk, 
In tbe first week in May, about dusk, the brown 1 1 saw the first flight. The fli^t of the beetles was 
or chestnut beetle creeps quietly from its hole in ' simultaneous, and the buzzing was heard for twelve 
tbe ground, but more particularly from a sod of or lourteen minutes. All my domestics, male and 
nasE or clover; it rises slowly and heavily with a 'female, including out-door servants, went to work. 



Tbe smaller beetles disappeared after the third 
night, and the large brown beetles were the only 
ones that continued. I spoke of thirty or forly 
trees. I only made the experiment on these as they 
were near mv bouse; but every tree, excepting the 
cedars, lilver pines, and indeed all the resinous 
tribe, were covered with them — mountain ash, horse ■ 
chestnut, English wahiut, rose bushes— every thing: 
I am sur{>rised that any ^reen thing was left I 
made a large bonfire, thinking that as they are fre- 
quently flying in a room in ihe evening when the 
candle was lighted, that this great light would at- 
tiactthem; but not more than three or four were 
decoyed into it, although millions of the smaller 
moths and ephcmeris flew to the spot and were de- 

In conaeqnence of thus stripping the trees of the 
beetle, my plums were saved- I found, however, 
about a week after I stopped searehing Tor them, 
that a few beetles who were more tardy than tbe 
rest, had made their appearance, and that several 
of my plums were stung. I ouuht to have continued 
my labours a little longer The plums that were at 
a distance from the house have all dropped off, aod 
every third peach is stung and has fallen to tbe 
ground. 

What is to be done? 1 have taken great pains in 
informing my neighbours and friends of these facts, 
and have begged them to co-operate with me in 
destroying these insects; but it must he the work of 
lime — so few wilt believe that the common while 
grub worm that is seen when a sod is turned over 
by Ihe plough, is to be a beetle in another year; 
fewer still will believe tliat the eut uorm, the eom- 
vmrm, the eabbagt-worm and the melon worm, (for 
the vines have worms at Ihe roots as well as bugs 
at the top,} are all the progeny of various kinds of 
beetles. 



dull buznng sound, not unlike a drone, and flies in 
a straight fine to tbe nearest fruit tree. Here it 
alights either on a branch or leaf If on the ex- 
treme eud of a tender twig it does not leave it until 
the twig is destroyed; if on a leaf, it strips tbe leaf 
of all the succulent parts. It hangs clinging to the 
twig or leaf until its hunger is appeased, and then 
it either drops down and crawls under some large 
weed or hush, or else creeps into a hole in the 
ground, where it remains until Ihe next evening, 
when it again rises and pnrsues (be same course. 

its existence as a btttle is from two to three 
weeks; in the last stage of its life it makes a 
cireular incision in the fiwit of the tree — depouts 
its egg — makes another similar cot, perhaps three 
vr four on (be same fruit — deposites an egg in each 
and then perishes- Sometimes it crawls to a hole 
and tbere die*, but more generally it flics or crawls 
tn Ibe nearert water aod is seen do more. As soon 
a> the puncture ia made in the fruit by Ibe diaip 
fereepa of Ibe taeellet a traunareat exndatioB of 
' ee, into wbieb toe egg is 



We laid a large sheet under a plun 
sons Blending near with lamps, one with a pail half 
full of water, and the rest to pick up the beetles as 
they fell We gave the trunk of the tree a sudden 
slap with the open hand, and Ihe beetles fell in 
great numbers, as if stunned; Ihey were then hasti- 
fy picked up and thrown into the pail of ivater. In 
(his way, in less than an hour, perhaps only half an 
: shook tbe beetles from 30 or 30 trees, 
almost afraid of saying how many n 
caught Ibis first night We nearly filled Iim> poilt 
with btella! 

There was every variety of them, from this large 
brown May bug, which looks not unlike a chestnut, 
to the little pale yellow melon beetle. We weni 
out the second night, and extended our seareh: wc 
travelled over from thirty to forty trees in infinitely 
less time, baving learned Ihe sleight of the thing. 
Tbu ttijbt we only got half tbe quantity of beetles. 
We pursued Ibis courM for two weeks, thinning 
tbeir numbers, until at the end of (be fortnight we 
could not get half a donn fhna the wbole numbar 
of' 



My practice now is, to plough deq) everr inch of 
Touna adjacent to my orehards, every bll, and to 
destroy eveiy thing in Ihe chiys-ilis, or grub, or lar- 
~ form that is visible. In Ihe spring I plough at^in; 

it is, in tbp ordinary course of business, and then 
suffer Ihe black birds and crows to follow the plough 
and pick up the grubs. I intend (o employ little 
boys next spring to pick up these grubs. 1 have 
shown so much solicitude on this subject, that my 
V destroy every insect that they see: 
few years thin off those that infest my 
farm; but unless it be a genera! concern, (and who 
are not injured by it?} it will be of small avail that 
I pur&ue this course — for I shall have to encounter 
those that come from other farmp. 

tried every plan rerommendcd. Those 
trees (hat were paved at Ihe roots were stung as 
welt as the rest. Brimstone did not annoy them. I 
have elder bushes planted alt over my fann; in short 
I have tried every thing that appeared to be Li^son- 
abte. NothinK but ploughing deep, and then killing 
off the beetle in the sprine, and encouraging 6tP« 
to remain on your farm, tvill extcrminalB these de- 
structive insects. 

1 hnve made this article almost too long; but it is 
of such importance to get every one interested ia 
destroying Ihe beetle, that I know you will give it 
publicity. If every one will go earnestly to work, 
in a few years this country wjll be covered with the 
most delicious fruit, for our climate is suited to tiie 
choicest kinds, and a new source of pleasure and 
wealth will be opened to us. To rid an orchard of 
l>ectles, is not so herculean a task as to banish tbe 
weeds called St John's wort and mullen. 

Tbe only difliculty that I see, is that the beetle 
commits Its ravages at night. K'ew servatlts tike to 
assist after their regular working hours are over, 
and it is a tiresome business to do all yonraelT, — 
where tbere are many trees Ibis could not be done. 
As to tbe locusts, I shall touch on that subject hi 
another paper. Yours, respectfully, 

A SoBBOAlatK. 
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COFFEE. 

The following passage occurs in a letter from 
Cuba, published in the Boston Monthly Magazine. 
The detail of the manner of producing and con- 
suming a favourite berry, will interest coffee bib> 
hers, which takes in nearly the whole sommunity: 

''The coffee tree is a native of Africa, where it 
is not treated in the same manner that we treat it. 
We first plant the ripe berries in a nursery, that is 
in a manner shaded, to prevent the young plants 
from being scorched. The seeds are sowed in rows 
at sufficient distance to admit hoeing, as they must 
be kept free from weeds. They should remain 
three years in tht^ir seminary; they are then drawn, 
and the tops cut off within three or four inches oi 
the root. Holes are previously dug in the fields 
that are to receive them, fifteen or eighteen inches 
deep, six feet apart; in these the young plants are 
set so firmly as not to be pulled up oy a strong man. 
In three years they produce a small crop; in four a 
full one. If permitted to reach their natural height 
the coffee tree would grow from fifteen to eighteen 
feet; but we do not allow them to exceed five, both 
to facilitate the gathering of the berries, and to in- 
crease the quantity, as that nutriment would be 
conveyed to a tree of sixteen feet, being confined to 
five, naturally expends in the fruit what would have 
gone to the branches of a larger plant. The trunk 
IS small, the branches long, slender and horizontal, 
coming out in alternative pairs, or, in scientific 
phrase, are decussate. The leaves are large, lucid, 
waviue, of a beautiful deep glossy green; while the 
lower branches being longest, gradually shortening 
towards the top, the whole plant appears like a py- 
ramid of green foliage, with white flowers or red 
fruit rhey blossom in February, and continue in 
bloom two months, or more. The flowers are white, 
much like the jessamine in appearance, and some- 
thing like it in perfume, only less odoriferous. At 
this period, what in the vegetable world can look 
more lovely than a field of coffee trees? The beau- 
tiful ercen leaves, contrasted with innumerable 
white olossoms, is a charming sight. The fields too 
are laid out in regular squares, the borders of which 
are adorned with mango, orange, avOcado, and 
other fruit trees, together with the aedchyomene, 
the leasalphmas, and other flowering trees and 
shrubs add much to the beauty of the scene. Did 
you meet no living obiects to contradict the idea, 
you would fancy a well ordered coffee field to be a 
second garden of Eden; or you would imagine the 
ancients would not have placed Elysium on any 
island but this, had they but known Cuba. A very 
brief walk will destroy this illusion, however, and 
convince you the curse has fallen here as elsewhere. 
"The average quantity of coffee to each tree per 
annum, is one pound. When the berries arc ripe, 
as thc^ beein to be in September, they are picked 
jff by hands, laid into heaps for two or three days, 
«ntil the pulp begins to ferment; they are then 
)read upon sicaderos to dry, being raP'"' ) and 
.overed at night or on the approachmg ** "ir. 

yhen tho«Y)ughly dry, they are hull'"^ »■ 
s «— I'Ar ly a mule. The coflee .. ^■ 
tgain picked over by b«»»' 
'- - ^4 «.> J or dirt; then put into be. 
..arV-»#- then shipped to ^ ^" 
'••**'•« as nee' 



over the world, was not known even at Constanti- 
nople, where it constitutes at this period half the 
sustenance of the people, until so lately as 1554. 
During the Turkish lent, coffee is not allowed to 
be used. The first known in England was in 1652, 
and was introduced by a Mr. Edwards, who not 
only broueht home coffee from Turkey, but also a 
servant who understood roasting and preparing it. 
This same servant, who was a free man, was the 
first who sold coffee, or rather established the first 
coffee-house, which was in a shed. 

"It was first carried into France in 1635, by 
Thcvenot, the eastern traveller, but was not much 
used until 1660, when some bales were brought into 
Marseilles. Some of the eastern nations use it in 
substance mixed with oil, and say that a ball of this 
mixture, of the size of a tennis ball, is equal to a 
loaf of bread, or a meal of meat. 

''The trees, in good soil, will continue to bear 
half a century, and one negro can take care of 
twenty-five hundred trees; but he cannot pick all 
their berries in season. In gathering these, a field 
must be gone over a number of times; all are not 
ripe at the same period. The size and colour of 
the ripe fruit is much like cranbeiTies — but in for- 
mation it is a stone fruit, like the cherry, two of 
those seeds you receive being found in each. In 
new, rich soil, there are sometimes three, and in old 
trees, in dry soil only one. In Arabia the trees 
grow to their natural size, and consequently pro- 
duce a much less quantity, and also much smaller 
fruit. Hence it is that the Mocha coffee is so su- 
perior to ours. We endeavour to raise as much,! 
and as large coffee as possible, because this sells 
the best in your market. Yet it is by no means as 
fine flavoured as the small white coffee that is hard> 
ly saleable. I always choose for my own use, what 



soap, and mixed with these lime enough to make a 
thick white-wash. With a white-wash and paint 
brush, I put this upon the trunks and limbs of the 
trees, as nigh as was practicable, filling the crack* 
in the bark, and covering the whole surface. Th^ 
effect has been, not only to destroy most of tht 
lice, but to give the trees an improved and vigorous 
appearance. The outer bark, which, from a stint- 
ed growth, had become rough and hard, has, in a 
measure, fallen off in flakes, and disclosed a soft, 
smooth bark, the sure indication of health. I in- 
tend to repeat the operation next season, and have 
no doubt I shall succeed in eradicating the evil. 

The lice hatch between the 20th May and 10th 
June, when each core, or blister, sends out a colo- 
ny of 20 or 30 young. "The nits produce white 
animalculx, resembling a louse, so small they are 
hardly perceptible to the naked eye, which, imme- 
diately after they are hatched, open the passage at 
the end of the blister, and crawl out on ttie bark of 
the tree, and there remain, but with little motion, 
about ten days; when they stick themselves fast to 
the bark of the tree, and then die. From this Ut6e 
carcass arises a small speck of blue mould, which is 
most plain to be seen between the 10th and 30th 
June, and continues about fifteen days, and then 
gradually wears off until the old carcass appears, 
which, by this time, is formed into a new blister, 
and contains the spawns, or nits before mentioned.^ 
It is during the period of transformation only, that 
the alkali, or lime is supposed to be effectual. 

J. BUEL. 



CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 

We learn from the Philadelphia Gazette, that 

the vine is cultivated in Pennsylvania to an extent 

wa7caired refuse, aid ^find7t7ar7uperi^^ which few persons have had any idea. In the 



coffee. The poorer the soil, and the worse the 
trees look, the finer flavoured is the seed; but in 
this case they bcur but a small quantity, and that 
would not sell. 
*'Age has a good effect upon coffee. If kept in 



immediate neighbourhood of the borough of York, 
there arc one hundred and fifty acres of vineyards* 
some on the tops of mountains, and some m the 
bosoms of vallies* In Adam, and in Westmoreland 
the culture of the vine is also attended to; and one 



a dry place, the flavour will improve every yean I S^"^^®"^*" j? Chester has a vineyard covering thir- 

1 .1 •ntiii I fv anPAA llnit* a Iaut nova o<va a Ii/>ii&a m IiAa«>WAf_ 

and many gentlemen in England keep always a 
stock for seven years on hand. But it must be Kept 
from the vicinity of any article that could taint it, 
for there is nothing imbibes the taste or smell of 
other bodies so quick or so powerfully as coffee. 
Whole cargoes of it have been ruined by being 
placed too near to casks of rum, sugar, spice, &c.; 
nor is it possible, by any process whatever, to re- 
new it when once tainted. Coffee ought to be kept 
by dealers, in a room by itself, and in a very dry 
place; instead of which they are apt to select as 
damp a one as will not wholly ruin it, in order to 
make it weigh heavier. Coffee might be cultivated 
in some parts of Louisiana; but perhaps not enough 



ty acres. Only a few days ago, a house in Market- 
street advertised for sale, wine manufactured in the 
neighbourhood of Lancaster. 

The extent to which the vine is now cultivated, 
makes us regard it as no lon^cer a matter of experi- 
ment. If similar success should attend the attempts 
to introduce the culture of silk, we shall not long 
be under the necessity of giving our flour to our 
horses to get rid of it. 
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NUTRITION— FOOD. 

(Continued from p. 1 10.) 
Milk of goats emits a particular odour, very muck- 
resembling that of their perspirable fluids: it is leas^ 
offensive in those which are white, those that w*** 
horns, and those properly tended. At certa*"^ •■• 
sons, this odour is remarkably intense. Tu. uiii» 
itself contains a greater proportion of curd thai 
the cow^s, but is more viscid. Butter separatee 
from its cream, has considerable fi— »^»*'^ss, and is f 
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knd it eombinet more aacchuioe 
Ik of tbcvp or goat*. 

«tl iMtunl KMinblaaeei exist betn'Mn that 
tu and human coilk: ils colour, smeD, aod 
' are imperceptibly different; itH cream, how- 
) lew abuadant Butter made from it w ei- 
glf (oft, white, and inaipid; and it poasriaei 
narkable properly of being soluble in butter- 
Ttom which it can be aeparated anew by 

of agitation, if the Teiael containing it 
nmer^ in cold water. When left at rest, it 
irith iti curd in the form of verj delicate 
larticles, even before it hai become avniiblj 

Its taste remain! iweetiah and aereeable, 
leing deprived of its cream. This milk differs 
lie cow's, in containing a larger proportion < 
of milk, less curd, and less cream, which 
ore tasteless. 

nan milk i« whiter than the cow's; and, when 
in ill newest state with purple paper, appears 
iqoalhr acid. Its composition, however, is so 
iMj diversified, that in different females it 
raries considerably in its taste, or colour, 
lence, or the quantity of its cream. In soi 
Inals whose milk contains an irregular pro- 
1 of whey, and is destitute of curd, it gives 
>re or less cream, but never any butter, al- 
i strongly agitated: neither does tt coagulate, 

addition of an acid. In others, it presents i 
tenacious cream; yields, on undergoing mo- 

Z'talion, a yellow, firm, uniform outler; is 
: by acids; and parts with a white compact 

By careful comparison with Ihe chief discre- 
«presented by these six different kinds of milk, 
can — that, notwithstanding the diversity of 
analytical results, the principal elements of \ 
n each of these animals, generally considered 
ition to the others, do exhibit very constant 
rtions. Respectively, then, to this view of 
nature, they may be distributed into two class- 
le including the milk of mmmatii^, the other 
f htrbitxnnu animals. Id the first, stand the 
tbe sheep and the cow, in whose milk the 
ind butter predominate, while Ihe whey and 

of milk are in defective proportions. The ass, 
are, and the human female whofc oRen doom- 
subsist on vegetable food, go into the second: 
lugar of milk and whey exceed, in their rela- 
(iianlities, the butyraceous and cheesy sub- 
*, which are fluici and nearly incoagulable. 

annexed table are exhibited the comparative 
■tions of curd, butter, sugar of milk, and whey, 
ned in the milk of each of them, according to 
TT«ngemenl in the preceding class! ticati on: 

(TAIL!.) 



Milk is more susceptible of sudden and I'ro 
variktiou in the proportions of its constitutLit 
ciples, than any other of the animal* fluid 
a quantity of that yielded by the cow be tli 
into thrfe equal parts, each of which hue 
sueeuriMfy taken at the same milking. 



tlpearance of soapy water It coagulates in twcntr- 
- \ four hours and in Ihe tcmpemture of 66" of Fah- 
1' I'linheit's thermometer, but the vessel containing it 
1 '; requires being immersed in boiling water, before its 
:i ; whey can be disenea^ed from the cheesy substance. 
' '- curd forms a glutinous ir* '' ■'" '" — '" '"" 



I, whicli affords ai 



during the necessary time, what was first di'itwnJMieal results not materially differi^nt from those of 
will give out much whey and very littje buirer,l)i'! milk: when compressed and properly dried, it be- 
second have less whev and more hotter than llii^i comes hani and diaphanous as horn: its whey is 
former, and the thiril oe richer than either in ourd ; semi transparent and acescent; a;id, on being eya- 
d butter; and, of course, be more foociriil an(li|>arated, furnishes alkaline crystals andaproportion 
nutritious. Now, Iheseresuttsarealmost universal, of saccharine matter. Throughout the next three 
and maj[ be reproduced, without inconvenieni:e, by I or four days, it remains coagulable by means of 

T simple experiment At the same time, tliejf^bullitioni but this property, in a short time, ceases: 

ilish an interesting loct in natural liistorj; the thickness of its cream, also, gradually diminish- 
they hold equally true and general, relatively to tbejci, and its butter becomes paler and, by degrees, it 
nature of human milk; and, consequently, sut^gcstcdmes to differ from milk in its maturity, only in 

iderations possessing extreme importance with tlie excess of its whey and the smaller quantitj of 
respect to the manner of suckling infants. By (his i butter derivable from its cream. 
Tact, then, it is made obvious — that, when a mother {Tobt emliniuil.) 

falls into the habit of putting her child very oflen< _____^___^ 

to the breast and allows it to suck only for a aiiorl \ SONNET 

rime, she gives it merely the portion of her milk I .„ , ... ^i j j i™ 

'hich is thin, abounds with wh^, and affords very' Allforms of teauty-^arth, and sea and sky, 
little nourishmenL Mothers may also learn Trom 
the same instructive fact, if they wiU believe it, how ^ 

iliall^ necessary it is to the healtb of Ibeir ten- 1 
der offspring, that they be placed to the bren.^t a 
regular and lengthened intervals; be perruiilcd l< 
remain sucking for a long time; and, by thi.< mcan-> 
be enabled to imbibe the part, the last anrl best, o 
the maternal milk which contains most of ilii 
creamy substance, and on this accouat, is more $a 
lutary and nutri mental. 

Immediately before giving birth to their offspring 
and for some days after the beginning of theii 



if?? 



Iisiff' 



ipl'iri; 



ling state, all the lactiferous animals have thi 
milk endowed with qualities altogether didVrent 
from those it subse^uentlv possesses. Tbni yielded 
by the cow is familiarly designated, in this c(iunlry, 
by the terms fcieit, biutingi, and bie^y milk, (he 
peculiarities of wbich are worthy being placed un- 
der consideration. 
Such milk, when drawn a few hours before Tbc 
iw calves, is k vellowtsh, semipellucid , viscous 
fluid, wherein slender bodies like fibrils are held in 
suspension. It* taste is peculiar, rather insipid: it 
has the consistence of thin syrup. When deposited 
-~ an open vessel, it evolves a thick, bland, uQctu- 
I, yellow cream, which yields rich, firm, gold- 
coloured butter. It will give outcrearo twice in the 
twenty-four hours, without havine its charge teri .stir 
properties perceptibly dissipated; but tlic huitpi 
made from the second has a paler colour. Whci 
subjected to the actions of heat, the acids, or spiri 
of wine, it coagulates into an albuminous mass re 
sembling the white of eggs. Pressure curdles tin 
wbale of this milk, without inducing any disen^a^e 



Save only that which is most beautiful— 
Guiltiess fve gaze on, and in gazing lull 
_he captive sense with sweet satiely. 
But woman — that o'ershadowest in thy lieht 
I AU loveliest things — thy smile, thy blushing fears, 
iThy cheek's warm glow, with health and ardour 

bright, 
I E'en the pale chani) that mingles with thy tears! 
[O that on these, spell-bound, the e^e shoulcl fecdj 

Yet the heart famish!— Fascinating foe! 
False liriit! that dost the way-lost traveller lead 

Into toe depths of wild and hopeless woe! 
ir beauty charm thee, gaze on all things fair — 
Bat woman's witchery — gaze not there! 



BtfOTLTUXa o&zo. 



(Prom the Fetenburg Intelligencer.) 
ANNALS OF THE TURF— No. li 
RttptetfuUy inieribei to the .iaiattur, the Sportmuui 
and llie Bneder of the Vwginia Turf Hont. 
Jolly Roger was the first horse that gave distinc- 
lioo to the racing stock of Virginia. His perfor- 
mances on the English turf, and that of his P^i' 
|Tee, are recorded in the name of "Roger of the 
Vale." After he was imported into this country he 
look the name by which he is now known; he was 
foaled in 1741, and commenced covering in Tirgi- 



ment of whey. 

Bieatyroilkoftheeow,onthBdayofhcrca!vintr,;ajjaboutthe year 1748. He was got By Round- 
freqnenlly conUins some streaks of blood i%biih bead, who was by Flying Childers, who was by the 
imparts to the fluid, when shaken, a rediiish tinge. , Oarlcy Arabian. The dam of Roundhend was the 
Its consistence is then tbin and very sizv. and lU famous "plate" mare Roxana by the Bald Gallo'. 
taat« nearly similar to that of ordinary milk. When way, the dam of the celebrated racers and stallions 
left to stand in an open vessel.it sends up a thick, Lath and Cade by the Godolphin Arabian. The 
viscid cream which furnishes fine omnge coloured,, dam of Jolly Roger was got by Mr Crofls' famous 
spongybutter, richer indeed,butlei» pleasant, than horse Partner, tiie best racer and stallion of his 
what common milk produces. What of i( remains,] day, his grandam by Woodcock— Crofts' bay Barb 
after being deprived of the cream, acquires Ihe ap- j _Makelef s—Brimmer— Son of Dodsworth— Bur- 



Jolly Roger got many fine racers, stallions and 
brood mares, and is a favourite cross in the pedi- 
zree of the Virginia bred turf horse, and very just- 
ly too. 

Jolly Roger got ijpanldng Roger out of the im- 
ported mare Jenny Dismal, and Longsdale out of 

, every morning and evenini, with manifesi i *" imported Monkey mare. 

Bdvanl^e. It operates with considerable ben^iii. when Janus was a chestnut horse, foaled in En|land in 
-;iven in luitable pcoportions to nerrooi diildren, both 1746, and got by Janus, a bay horse foaled ir """> 



* Milk of the bitch has been administered 
cine to perstms sufieriog from diseasB-, and, 
almost nniformlj produced the mildest aperii 
[ts taste is not unpleasant, and the inSuences 
nslion in excitio; disgust at its use, may be ob> 
a reaaoDBble extent by feeding the animal wi 



nnable extent by feeding Ihe animal tviih a 
n diet. An epileptio lad took it to the iintin 



lefore and after their being weaned. 



foil brother to Blank and Old England, being got 



lis 
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hj the Godolphin Arabian out of the famoua "Lit- 
«o Hartley marc' by Barliett'e CLildcrs, a 



, of 

the Darley Arabian. 

JanuR was imported into Virginia by Mr. Mordt 
oai Booth, of Gloucester county, Va., in the year 
1753^ his dam wa» got liy old Fox, (whose name 
Stood eminent in ibe Kngliafa pedigree,) his gran- 
dain by the Buld Galloway. 

Although JanuB partuok of every cross in bis pe- 
digree calculated for ihe distance turf horse, y el 
his stock ivere more remarkable for speed than 
bottom. Janus from his shoulders back 
dered the most perfect formed horse e' 
Virginia, by the most skilfal connoisseu 
remarkable for roundness of contour, strength of 
articulation, and indicating great powers and sta- 
tuina in hii whole conformation. 

Hilt stock partook of these qualities in an emi- 
nent degree, and for thirty or forty years (hey were 
considered as a, "peculiar stock, ' aa they invariably 
exhibited even in the third and four'h generations 
from the old horse, the same compactness of form, 
Strength and power. The Janus stock have eiceed- 
cd all others m the United States for speed, dura- 
bility and general uniformity of good form: and 
tnore good saddle and harness horses have sprung 
from toeni than from any other stock. 

The cross of Janus is considered by many judj 
eious sportsmen as a valuable one for the turf, if 
corabiacd with other crosses that have been noted 
for boltonu from the Janus cross is derived speed, 
the first essential quality of the turf horse. Celer 
Tfas justly considered as the best son of old Janus, 
ai he propagated a stock equal in every quahty to 
those of the stock begotten by his sire. He was 
bred by Mr. Mead, of Virginia, and foaled in 177'!, 
and died in ISO-I, aged 2S years. 

As the pedigree on his dam's side is not general- 
ly known, I wUl here give it. The dam of Celer 
tvas got by Ihe imported horse Aristotle, a brown 
bay, finely formed, full 15 hands high, bred by Mr. 
Bladen and got by the Cullen Arabian, his dam by 
Crab, his grandara by Hobgoblin, great grandam 
by the Godolphin Arabiant out of a famous mare 
called White Checks. 



No. ill. 



dam the imported mare Moll Brazoos: she 
sired by Spark, who was imported to this country 
by Governor Ogle, of Maryland, and was given to 
him by Lord Baltimore, who received him of Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wales. 

Mark Anthony was foaled about the year 176S, 
and did not exceed nneen hands in height, and was 
a horse of beauty and intrinsic value, whether view- 
ed as a racer or stallion. In the former character 
he was not excelled by any horse of hii 
"remarkable for his swiftness," having 
time goodwind, enabling him to run four mile heats 
in goad form. In the latter character he stood de 
aervedly celebrated, and propagated a stock nhich 
were held in Ibe highest estimation lor their various 
valuable qualities, whether for Ihe turf, the saddle 
or the harness. Mark Anthony got t/ollector out of 
a Centinel, and Monarch out of a thorough bred 
mare, and Romulus out of a Valiant 

Yorick got Pilgrim out of a Lirile Davie, and 
Bucephalus out of a Careless, and Junius out of an 
Otlicllo. 

Burwell's Traveller got Southall's Traveller out 
of an imported mare, and Camillus out of a Fear 
nought mare. 

Loyd's Traveller got Leonidas out of a Morton's 
Traveller iiiarc, Junius got Spangloss out of a 
Jolly Koger mare. 

A KniEiiD TO THBViaoiMATDsrHoasE. 

(Tobi 



AQUATIC SPOUT. 
The public have lately seen accounts published 
om ihi: Savannah and Charleston papers, ol seve- 
I boat races which have taken place at those, 
places, and of the fame of a Savannah boat called 
the Uazur. Some of our citizens who were present 
at those sports, received a hint, that if the Men 
Yorkers wished to try their hand with Ihe Southern- 
ers, they might have an opportunity by comuuni 
eating their wishes. These bints have been com 
municated to our Whitehall Aquatic Club; a chal- 
lenge has been sent to Savannah, that the VVhitehall 
Club will contend with them for a purse of )»10,OU0 
I a side, to be increased if desired, to row a 
distance of not less than three, nor over six miles, 
the boats lo be rowed by six men each, will 
I. The VVhitehall Club proposes the 
. , lake [)Jacc at jSaltimore, l>eing about equi-disiant 
''between New York and SavaDnab, where both par- 






r last American Farmer, an ef- 
unly, from a person who says te 
since the snow on the lOlt of 



inform you, that after having been literaDy 
burnt up here, {not having any strawberries, not 
being able to save seed peas, and some beds that 
never blossomed,) on Sunday, the 18th, it began to 
rain before day, and that fr^im 7 o'clock in the 
morning till 4 in the evening, the rain was ineef- 
aant, yet not to do any damage. From five »ep«- 
rale measurements, 1 ascertained the fall of rain ta 
be in tliat time, on an average 41 inches. And oo 
ibe 19lh, in the evening, another rain (thai tvould 
have made a season, as planters call It, without the 
first, that of Ihe 18th,) seemed lo be very eKlensive. 
1 should like to know how far south and north; it 
came from the south of cant. Veslerday a fine rain 
went down towards Mount Vernon, and just now 
we have the same appearances. 1( a now nuning, 
1 past 3 o'clock. 



Morton's imported horse Traveller contributed 
an eminent degree to the improvenicnt of the turf 
stock of horses in Virginia, He was a bay hoi 

foaled about Ihe year 1743, and was a covering , .„ . . , , ,- 

atallion at Richmond Courthouse, Va. as early as >'«,wdl be strangers to the currenU, so as to have 
the;earl754. He was bred by Mr. Crofts, at Ra " '^^^ 'ace. . [A.F.ita^^de. 

by to Yorkshire, (who was the fortunate breeder 

and owner of some of the first horses in England,) PIGEON SHOOTING, 

and got by his famous horse Partner, who was a A party of about forty gentlemen assembled new 
grandson of Ihe Byeriy Turk, and was himself the Germantown a few days smce, to shoot for a valua- 
grandsire of King Herod. The dam of Traveller ble fowling piece, which the owner was desirous of 
was by Bloody Bullocks (an Arabian)---Greyhound; jelling. Each person paid ja, for which he was en- 
ilakeless; Brimmer; flace's While lurk; Dods- (iugj („ sj, shuls. Three hundred wild pigeons 
worth; Laylon Barb mare. Morton s 1 ravoller „„,. procured for the occasion, lo be shot at on 
was bred from the best run nmg slock in England in the wing, oaly one being thrown up at a time. The 
that day; the famous U ilheringlon niare was fuU p^^g „^^ ^^^^^ by Mr. Doughty, of this city, who 
: she bred Shepherd • Crab, and brought down his six pigeons in the finest style. 






) Traveller 



BlMellL.___ . 

K Janus and Lycurgiis; al>o Lloyd's Traveller out 
of a Jenny Cameron, and Tristram Shandy out of 
a Janus, and Anel full brother to Partner, and Part- 
ner, out of Colonel Taskcr's imported mare Seli- 

Partner was the best son of Morton's Traveller, 
proving to be not only a fine race horse, but a va- 
luable stallion. He was foaled about the year 1755. 
Partner gut Rockingham out of Nelson's imported 
mare Blossom, and Fitz Partner out of the dam of 
Celer and Ihe celebrated horse Mark Anthony. 

Mark Anthony's dam waa by Othello, (a *i 
Ur. Ptrhin'a capital fioKliih horte Grab,) hii gran- 



The interest of the scene was heightened by the 
given to the poor birds to regain their li- 






[Pktia. paper. 
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Repobts of tHE Weatueb. 
Ma. Skihhes, Junt Slit, IBiS. 

1 have often lamented there ws* no way to ascer- 
tain what weather there was at such a place on iud) 
a day, &lc. I don't mean Dr. Little's (of Washiog- 
ton) eyrrhut, cumului and nebvluf and eatoric — bat 
when we had a fine beneficial rain, and when and 
how lar it extended. 



GESTATION OF ANIMALS. 

The period of gestation varies in different ani- 
mals; in the larger kinds it is a process of longn 
duration than in Ihe smaller. In ihe elephant, and 
the whale, it lakes up many months: in Ihe maiC 
eleven months, in the cow about nine months; the 
sheep five months; swine about 150 days; do^ 
about 60 days; hares and rabbits bring forth about 
the thirtieth day. 

The Memoirs of Ihe National Institute of France, 
contain an interesting communication on this snb- 
ject, by M. Tessier, whose observations he detaib 
,* follows: 

One hundred and sixty cows were observed. 
14 calved from 341st to the 366th day; that a, 
from 8 months and I day, to 8 monthi 
and iS days. 
3 - on the ':>70lh day. 
50 - from the 270th to the 280th day. 
63 - from the QSDth to the mOtb day. 
20 - 01^ the south day. 
5 - on the 308lh day. 

160 
Consequently (Ji«re were 67 days between the tm 
extremes. 

3. Jtforcf. 
One hundred and two marei were obaorred. 
S foaled on the 91 1th day. 
1 - on theSUtfaday. 
1 - on Ihe 335th day. 
1 - on the 326lh day. 
Q - on the S30Ih day. 
47 - from the 340tfa to the 8601h dar. 
95 - from Ihe 350th to the 3*i0th day. 
3 1 - from the 360th to the 377th day. 
I - on the 394th day. 

103 
This gives a latitude in (he time of ge«(atii» of 83 
days; and the following observation may be made 
respecting cuwi and mare^ namely, that more of 
the first brought forth before the comfjetion of the 
ninth month, than of the second before that of the 
eleventh. 

Of these only fifteen were obserred. 

1 brought forth young, which lived, on the 109A 

day; that is, 3 months and 19 dan. 
10 - from the 1 lOlh to the ISOth d^. 

S - on the ISIst day. 

1 . on the IttSd day. 

1 - on the IS9d d^. 



H^u^r<L«.g 
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between the two t 



CooMqueDlly the differei 
Iremei wu 1<1 days. 

4. Rabbiti. 
One huidred and tbirtj-niae were 
iug the course or three years. 

1 brought forth on ihe 36lb day. 
X - on the 27th day. 

8 - on the 28th day, 
69 - OD the 39lh day. 

50 - on the SOlh day. 

51 - on the Slstday. 

9 - on the 33d day. 



The difference between the two extremej i 
uimalt was seven days. 

iHroHTAiT Diacovrar. 
Mr. Aftron Haonum, a respectable citizen of this 
county, has discovered a sovereign remedy Tor the 
Utpulsion of worms from children. The remedy ' 
Oimple, and one that can be obtaiDed al all seaso. 
of the year. The followine are a few particulars as 
related to ui. He says, while several of his chil- 
dren were going to their grandmother's in April last, 
on a visit, Siey for amusement, took from the leaves 
or twigs of the cedar trees, what is generally called 
tkt cedar apple or knot. One of them, who bad 
been always very much afflicted with 



fomishGd with the folloivini; account of vehicles 
which passed the inn of Mr. David NasL, on Thurs- 
day last, coming to and going from Albany, viz: 51 
stages, ^5 hacks, SI gigs, S3 double wagons, 90 
single wagons — total 250 in one day, besides 97 
iddle horses. [Albany Daily Mv. 



ethe 



are of two years, (now between s 
dA every thing had been done ir " 



n the pow- 
of a skilful physician for their expulsion, but all to 
no effect, and who was in a very delicate Etale o' 
hcftltL, eat several of the apples — the consequenci 
was, that several worms were expelled from her. 
The remedy was again administered, and in twelve 
hours three hundred and upwards came from her. 
Mr. U. to be satisfied of its efficacy, gave the apples 
to five of his children, who were all in good health; 
it had the same effect as upon the GrsL He also 
eat several of the apples himself, and the effect 
the same. Thus, through Ihe medium of n 
chance, perhaps one of the best remedies and the 



■mtM, limple fa) 
ftbove public ~ 
zcDs; an act. 



SCRAPS 

from late En^ah papen rtceintit at the <t^e of Iht -1m«- 
rican FarnuT. 

If ^pears from City Accounts just printed, that 
ut of monies amounting to 154,66W. provided for 
the building of New London Bridge, 133,5301. has 
already been expended, leaving a balance of 22,O00L 

An importation of 23 Flemish horses, of the cart 
kind, were last week landed at Woodbridge; they 
appeared in fine condition, and 11 of them imme- 
diately found purchasers. 

Among other literary curiosities destroyed by Gre 
in the Basilican library at Conalantinople, was a 
manuscript of the Iliad and Odyssey, written in let- 
ters of gold, upon a serpent's gut, 120 feet in length. 

Russia is twice as big as Europe; it occupies the 
ninth part of the world anciently so called, and the 
21Ih part of the surface of the globe. 

As tlie rank of a person in Turkey is displayed 
by the costliness of his pipe, the price of them is 
carried to an enormous height, varying from twenty 
paras to twenty thousand piasters. The jettaniatt 
tekilimique of the Capitan Pacha ivas adorned spi- 
rally with diamonds, from the amber mouth-piece 
along the whole length of the tube. 

Notwithstanding the well known capriciousness 
of the EngUnh climate, it appears that tbe avenge 
heat experienced throughout the year, comparing 
one year with another, ia very nearly the same. 
Prom the observations made since the establish- 
ment of tbe Royal Society, during upwards of ont 
hundred years, it appears that the mean tempera- 
ture of any one year, in the metropolis, in no in- 
varied from that of the former year, ' '' " 



S> At hist wo have had very refreshing and 
abundant showers of rain,— It ia feared that it ha* 
been injurious lo the harvesting of wheat crops- 
Corn which was in fine condition for rcceivingit, had 
not suffered by the drought; and if the remainder 
oftlie season should prove favoarable, the crop ol 
that great staple will be very large; and the more 
so, in this state, because a considerable portion of 
land, which had been designed for tobacco, was put 

The late rains hare fortunately not been so tatet 
but that they will benefit the crop of oats: our fall 
markets too, will be greatly improved; and if farm- 
ers have recourse to sowing millet, broad cast conii 
and wo should suppose rye, with a view to straw, 
the de6cicncy of the hay and early root crops, may 
yet be in a great measure supplied. 



discovered. Mr. U. makea the | metropolis, more than five degrees. Hence we may 

1 view to benefit his fellow citi- fairly conclude, that a mild winter will always fol- 
opinion, truly praiseworthy and | low a comparatively cold summer, and that when 

magoaDimous. He recommends to those who feel. the summer has been unusually bat it will be euc- 
disposed to try the experiment, that the apples ceeded by a cold winter. 

should be eaten nine mornings in succession, fast- The King of France haa purchased a farm, whicl 
ing; if dry, to be pounded fine, and taken iu mo- ^ to be a model lo aU the farms and farmers of 
lasses, or eat them just as they come from off tlie ( prance, and which is stocked with long fleeced 
tree. At this season of the year, the apples or gbg^p imported from England, 
knots are to be found in great abundance on the 
cedar trees. [Upland (Pa.) UnUm, Jmit IS. 

bow House. 
There is now erecting at Bdinbureh the moat 
splendid cow house in the world. The buildings 
which compose the dairy form an additional a 
'o the "city of palaces." They a; " 



ijraiffl ifi^siMiz^Bi 



BtLTIMOKE, FniDlT, JnNC 30, 1 



tf^uting of Vte TnuUa of the Man/land Jgri- 

etdbtral Alodely. 

leeting was held agreeably lo adjournment a I 



Btentcven 

cd of fine white stone, and present a handsoi 

iroDt of three stories in thecenire, surmounted with ^ ^ . . 

ft dome, and of two stories in wings. The dome Dalton, the residence of Doctor Allen Thoma! 

fives air and light to the cow house, which ia one present G. Howard, of Waverly, president— R. Ci 
undred and twenty feet in length, and sixty fe 



^|ton, G. Cook, Jacob Hollingswortb, J. ft. Morris, 



X height, 



David Williamson, Jr., Dr. Thon 



IS, James Co 



faicadth. The roof is twenty-one feet — s—, ^ . c 

ud is supported by two rows of cast iron pi]. ] Treasurer, and J. S, Skinner, Correspd'g Secretary. 
hi*. The whole is finished with as much neat- It was fieioii-id.That the next Cattle Show and 
seuu a chapel, and the hght from the sides is ; Exhibition of household Manufactures be postponed 
tnnsmilted through handsome sashed windows,; un*"' the autumn of IS27— and that Jam 
which would not disgrace a fashionable drawing J''- D. W illlamson, Jr., and J. S. Ski 
loom. At one end of this large aparUiienl is a gal- i committee to prepare a scheme of premiums to be 
IWTffrom whence the two hundred splendidly ac- s"*^*"! «' ">at time— the said scheme lo be sub- 
commodaled cows may be seen, and every arrange- miUed to the consideration of the Board at their 



nent is anch, that, instead of a dirly and dbgusting 
tccae, it will be a vuy pleawot sight 

To pre onr readers some idea of the travel be 
tmn ttlt ci^ wd 'Aoj, m hne btta pofitely 



next meeting. 

fyi-Tbe next meeting of tbe Board of Trustees of 
the Maryland Agricultural Socie^r, will be held at 
Mr. Jacob Hollingsffortb'e, on lliurtdB;, the 30th 
Julj 



f3<-THi; LAM Cattls Show.— RnnorA:» vpon by 
Ihe Editor — eontiiuied. 
Asses Asa Mules. 

Well convinced of tbe great value and economy 
of the mule. Ihe Trustees did not foci themseli es at 
liberty lo overlook these objects in farming their 
scheme of premiums; and accordingly very hand- 
some ones were held out, lo encourage the breeding 
of mules in the greatest perfection. They offerea 
for the best Jack 208— for 'he best Jennet f lO— fot 
the best pair of well broken mules, raised in thft 
state, 815— for the best mule colt by the side of ill 
dam,g5. So little was their policy on this head appre- 
ciated, that but a single animal of this species was 

hibited,and the Committee reported him "unwor- 
thy of a premium." Scarcely an instance can be found 
" farmer ever voluntarily parting with a mule, 
has eiperienced his hardiness, easiness of ke.ep, 
long life, and great powers of endurance; yet few, 
very few in Matrland, take Ihe necessary steps for 
rearing them. They rely, es in many other cases, 
on the people of othtr states, who possess more sa- 
gacity and industry, lo supplv them at a high price 
with mules which are reared as cheaply as calves. 
They bear off our eoA, and Inugh at our folly and 
improvidence. We verily believe that mules, worth 
from J80 lo 100, and that would work every day in 
the year for 35 years, and keep fat on two- thirds of a 
horse's rations, might, be reared by almost every 
Maryland farmer for 15 or $20, until he was ready 
for the collar — yet there are scarcely filly bred in a 
year in (be whole state. But for all, "tM are a tMxi- 
dafvUy 'culc uue pcopU!" 

Neat Cattle. 

In this department of the Exhibition, Ihe defi- 
ciency was luDffentable. It may be said that scarce- 
ly any thin" waa contributed by a practical fanner, 
following that pursuit exclusively for a livelihood. 

Suppose the fine animals sent by Henry Thomp- 
son. J. B. Morris, (one of the Trustees,) and Joseph 
Gales, of Washington, lo have been withdrawn 
from the ground, and what would have becomo of 
this part of the " CiUtle Show?" Vet these genUe- 
men may be called amateur farmers, who have re- 
course to the culture of the land, and take delight 
in the improvement of cattle, as an amusement, to 
which they would fain give more time and atten- 
tion, if their cardinal pursuits and interests would 
allow them to follow their inclinations. 

It cannot be pretended that farmers have not 
much at stake in all that appertains to the qualiliea 
and improvement of cattle — for beef, for work, for 
milk, for butter, Ullow, leather, &c. kc, even their 
hoofs and horns, are turned to account. Indepen- 
dently of Ihe pleasure of having improved animals 
economical in their keep.and provitu; well in the 
dairy or shambles, on the mere ground of profit and 
loss, experience shews that every farmer should 
possess himself at least of a male of superior value 
and the best blood. What has been their obserrB- 
tian? Under tbeit own eyes? 
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Colonel Powel, of PeoDsylvania, has deaiaod for 
manjr more than he cbd Kupplj of Improved short 
hom bull cakes, at (200 eadi — and that after seve- 
ral years observation of their quahties, by a clear 
sighted, sagacious people, who know the why and 
wnereTore of every thing Ibey do. The bull Young 
Comet, from White Rose, bought, without a bid 
againat him on our shoiv ground for ||350, has been 
sold to one of the most enterprising farmers of New 
Endand.Mr. H. Watson, for (500. Mr. Lloyd meeU 
with ready sale for his half blood calves at (-25, Mr. 
Henry Thompson sold four animals of Devon blood, 
some only half bred, at the late Show, for (350 cash. 
The preroiums offered for catlle were — 
For the best bull over 3 years old, full blood 

proved Durham Snort Horns, (10 

the best bull over 2 years old, full hlood 

Devon, ID 

the best bull over Q, full blood Aldemey, 10 
(be bull, over 3 yrs. of any other breed, ID 
the best bull, under 3 yrs. of any breed, 8 
the best milch eow; certificate of her 
milking, quantity of butter produced, 
tiud keep for one week^ and of the in- 
terval of time elapsed between her 
calving aod the week of trial, to be 

produced, 15 

the second best; particulars as above, 10 

the third best, do. do. 5 

the best heifer, of any breed, . 10 

the second best, .... 5 

the best pair of well broke oien, 10 

Of these eleven premiums, it appears only six were 

bestowed, viz: For the heat bull over 3 years, full 

blood Devon — the bull over 2 years, of any other 

breed — the beat bull under J years, of any breed — 

the bef t milch cow — the best heifer, of any breed — 

the second best. 

We might continue our reOections much in the 
same strain on other branches of the Eihibitiou, but 
the theme is not a pleasant one, and we willingly 
abandon the unwelcome task; not however without 
an acknowledgment of the great credit due to the 
gentlemen who filled some pens with theep — thi 
more especially as 

(J^Tne Shecf were nut only excellent of their se 
veral races, but sent, for the most part, from great 
distances, and by distinguished individuals. From 
Talbot county, fine specimens of successful ingraft- 
ing of the Merino and Bakeuell blood upon the 
country stuck, by Guv. Stevens — Southdowns that 
e highly admired for size, fleece, form, — ■■ — ■ 



that the fresh leaves of the Jamestown weed, ap- 
plied to the inHamed surface, produces immediate 
and efieclual relief. 

Reapf'ily, yours, THO'S TOWLES. 

Akbweb to a. Fkibhd. 
FaiEwii Sbimheb, 

In reply to the letter thee sent us this morning, 
containing the inquiries of a subscriber who signs 
his letter "A Friend," we may inform, that we keep 
at all times most of the grass Seeds named in the 
following list, and of such quality as we can war- 
rant to grow. The present prices are added, vie 
Highland meadow oaC grass seed, per bush. (6.00 

on any land no( wet 
Rye grass, (perennial,) do. do. 6.00 

on any land not wet. 
Orchard Rrass seed, . .do. 3.00 

moist land not wet. 
Timothy, .... do. S.OO 

moist land not wet 
Herds', or red-top, .do. 1.50 

moist or wet land. 
Red clover, .... do. 460 

dry mellow land. 
" " " ■ 'o. 5.00 



EKF, Baltimore Priii 

BACON, and Hams, . 

,ES-WAX, Am. jelU 

COFFEE, Java 



COTTON, Louisiana, kc. 

Georgia Upland, . . . 

COTTON YARN.No. 10, 



dent hardiness of constitution, procured by the jude- 
menl and kindness of Col. Punel, of Pa., for Col. 
Lloyds-Saxony Merinos of the finest qualiti 
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^hnumbertoNo. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt, ■ ■ 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live, . . . 
FISH, Herri ng9,Su9. 

Sbdd, triEamed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough, . . 
FLOUB, Superfine, city, 






mellow land, stiff subsoil. 
Spring and winter tares, . 
dry mellow or stiff soil. 
White clover, . . . per lb. 3^ 

mellow land or stiff- 
Lucerne, do. 5( 

mellow land or stiC 

Thy fnends, 

SINCLAIR b. MOORE. 



5.00 



FLAX, 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 

GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lnwler, 



Red, . 



Tobacco — Few purchases are making — It may 
be said of this article in general terms, that the best 
qualities have fallen mu^ more than the common 
tobacco. 

That which at this time would bring about (10, 
would at this season of last year have brought (14 — 
common tobacco, which would then have sold at 
(6.50, would now, probably bring about (5. — Sales 
lately, have been poor, and those chiefiy of scatter- 
ing hogsheads. 

The price of grain, will he found in our regular 
price currenl. 

Amount of Inspections in the three State Ware- 
houses during the last week — 439 hhds. 



Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Bed . . 

Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurlzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, . . . 

Oats, 

Beans, White, . . . 
HEMP, Russin, clean, 

Do. Country . . . 

HOPS, 

HOGS' LARD,, . . . 
LEAD, Pig 



ported by Mr. W. Patterson — the pure Merino by 
Gen. Mason, of Georgetown — and the prize ram, 
for the greatest quantity of picklock wool, sent all 
the way on purpose, in a wagon, from Steubenville, 
in Ohio, by the American Chahpio.i of sheep hus- 
bandry, W. R. Dickinson, F.s(i. 
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WANTED, 

A Mana^r to conduct a Farm and overlook about 
fifteen working hands, in that healthy portion of Ten- 
nessee bordering on Upper Virginia. As there is on 
the farm a large dairy and several looms to be superin- 
tended, it is desirable that the person engaging to ma- 
nage the farm, should have a wife capable of attending 
to these concerns. To a person accustomed and wefl 
qualified to manage a farm cultivated by slave labour 
- - above, a good situation will he referred on ap " 

>n to the Editor, June 



Sperulation, which gave a few weeks since a sud- 
Jen advance to this article, it is now said has pro- 
duced a depression eqiiully as sudden. The Onon- 
daga Register of the 14lh inst slates, that the price 
of wheat on (he canal was then 63 cents per bushel. 
It is quoted in New York at (LOO and (1. 1 2. Sales 
of the first quality western wheat were made in 
this city yesterday and tlie day riefore, at (1.00; but 
the avencie price is several cents less. Westeni 
flour, pnnie braods, is selling at (4.50. 

[^B>a»y paptT, Jwu SI, 

AHsivKft TO InquiRT— St. AKTHomr's Fibb. 
Dub Si>, Httdtnmt, Km., Mb) 18, ISIS. 

To the inquirer in your Farmer tome time unce 
for (ome remedy for the unpleasant itching that 



CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
The Properties of Improved Short Horns, as deep and 
rich milkers — The Art of Breeding, by a Farmer, in an- 
swer to Cecrops — Mammoth Os— -On Ploughing Tur- 
nips — Inquiry for packing Hay — Useful Hints — On the 
destruction of Fruit Trees by the Beetle, and manner of 
preventing it — Description of a CoSee field in Cuba — 
Time and method of destroying Lice in Apple trees — 
Cultivation of the Vine in Fennsjltania — On the pro- 
perties, Ac. of Milk, continued — Poetry — Annals of the 
7\irf, continued — Aquatic Sport — Pigeon Shooting — Re- 
ports of the weather — Gestation of Animals— Remedy 
for Worms in ehildren — Cow house in Ldinburg — Tra- 
velling in few Voik — Scraps from late English papers 
— Proceedings of Maryland Anieultural Society — Wet- 
thei^-Editorial Kanariu on the late Catlle Show, con- 
cluded — Western Wheat — Answer to Inquiry on St An- 



l.r.ATHER, Seal, b 
MOLASSES, lugar-lionseignl. 

Havana, lat qual. - - 

NAILS, fi«20d 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, 

lo. Prime, . . . I — ]■ 
PLASTER, cargo price, \ Ion. 
ground, . - : bbl.l 

RICE, fresh, I lb- 

SOAP. Baltimore While,' lb. 1 

Bro»n and yellow, ~ 
WHISKF.V, ls( proof, ■ 'gal. 
PEACH BKANDV,41hpr. — 
APPl£ BKANHy, ].sl pr, — 
SUOARS,HBvana White, "^ 



Louisiana, . . . . 

Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves, . . 
Ginger, Ground, . 



.iverpool ground . . 

SHOT, Ba)l. all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Lisbon 

Claret, 



Port, first quality, 
WOOL, Merino, full hi'd 
do. crossed, . 

Common, Country, 
Skinpera' or Pulled, 



;omputie9 the St. Anthony'i fire, you may state thoDy** Fire— FricM of Oraw ae«d»~Tol>aceo nutket 



, for Juhi 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joh D. Tot, omdw of * 
Paul and Market strvets, wbara svary deieiiptiMK 
Book and Job Frinting is huidtomely vxecaiM. 
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THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTURE. 

(From the Visiter, 1756.) ' 

Agriculture, in the primeval ages, was the eom- 
non parent of traffick; for the opulence of man- 
kind then consisted in cattle, and the product of 
tillage; which are now very essential for the pro- 
motion of trade in general, but more particularly so 
to such nations as are abundant in cattle, com, and 
firuita. The labour of the farmer gives employment 
to the manufacturer, and yields a support mr the 
other parts of a communi^^: it is now the spring 
whieh sets the whole mnd machine of commerce 
in motion; and the sailcould not be spread without 
the assistance of the plough. But, though the far- 
mers are of such utility in a state, we find them in 
feneral too much disregarded among the politer 
ind of people in the present age; while we cannot 
help observing the honour that antiauity always 
paid to the profession of the hnsbanaman: which 

^ naturally leads us into some reflections upon that 
occasion. 

*- Though the mines of gold and silver should be ex- 
hausted, and the species made of them be lost; 

^ though diamonds and pearls should remain conceal- 
* ed in the bowels of the earth, and the womb of ^e 
lea; though commerce with strangers be prohibit- 
ed; thou^ all arts, which have no other object 
Qian splendour and embellishment, should be abo- 
lished; yet the fertility of the earth alone would 
afford an abundant supply for the occasions of an 
industrious people, by furnishing subsistence for 
them, and such armies as should be mustered in 
their defence. We, therefore, ought not to be sur- 
prised, that agriculture was in so much honour 
among the ancients: for it ought rather to seem 
wonderful that it should ever cease to be so, and 
that the roost necessary, and most indispensable of 
all professions, should have fallen into any con- 
tempt 

A^cidture was in no part of the world in higher 
consideration than Egjrpt, where it was tho parti- 
cular object of government and policy: nor was 
any country ever better peopled, richer, or more 
powerful. The satrapae, among the Assyrians and 
rersians, were rewarded, if the lands in their go- 
vernments were well cultivated; but were punished, 
if that part of their duty was neglected Africa 
abounded in com; but the most famous countries 
were Thrace, Sardinia, and Sicily. 

Cato,the Censor, has instly called Sicily the ma- 
gazine and nursing mother of the Roman people, 
who were sunplied from thence with almost all 
their com, both for the use of the city, and the sub- 
sistence of her armies: though we find in Livy, that 
the Romans received no inconsiderable quantity of 
com from Sardinia. But, when Rome had made 
herself mistress of Carthage and Alexandria, Afri- 
ca and Egypt became her store houses: for those 
cities sent such numerous fleets every year, freight- 
ed with cora to Rome, that Alexandria alone annu- 
ally supplied twenty millions of bushels; and when 



the harvest happened to fail in one of those pro- husbandmen, before she quitted the earth. Hesiod 
Yinces, the other came in to its aid, and supported ' and Virgil have brought the assistance of the muses 



manner and when the Emperor Septimus Severus 
died, there was com in the publick magazines for 
seven years, expending daily 75,000 bushels in 
bread for 600,000 men. 

The ancients were no less industrious in the cul- 
tivation of the vine than in that of corn, though 
the^ applied themselves to it later for Noah plant- 
ed it by order, and discovered the use that might 
be made of the fruit by pressing out and preserving 
the juice. The vine was earned by the offspring 
of Noah into the several countries of the world: but 
Asia was the first to experience the sweets of this 

f'ft; from whence it was imparted to Europe and 
frica. Greece and Italy, which were distinguish- 
ed in so many other respects, were particularly so 
by the excellency of their wines. Greece was most 
celebrated for the wines of Copras, Lesbos, and 
Chio; the former of which is m great esteem at 
present though the cultivation of the vine has been 
generally suppressed in the Turkish dominions. As 
tiie Romans were indebted to the Grecians for the 
arts and sciences, so were they likewise for the im- 
provement of their wines; the best of which were 
produced in the country of Capua, and were called 
the Massick, the Calenian,Formian,Cecuban,and 
Falernian, so much celebrated by Horace. Domi- 
tian passed an edict for destroying all the vines, and 
that no more should be planted throughout the 
greatest part of the west; which continued almost ' 
two hunored years afterwards, when the Emperor 
Probus employed his soldiers in planting vines in 
Europe, in the same manner as Hannibal had for- 
merly employed his troops in planting olive trees in | 
Africa. Some of the ancients have endeavoured to 
prove, that the cultivation of vines is more benefi- 
cial than any other kind of husbandry: but, if this 
was thought so in the time of Columella, it is very 
different at present; nor were all the ancients of 
his opinion, for several gave the preference to pas- 
ture lands. 

The breeding of cattle has always been consider- 
ed as an important part of agriculture. The riches 
cf Abraham, Laban, and Job, consisted in their 
fHMks and herds. We also find from Latinos in 
VirgU, and Ulysses in Homer, that the wealth of 
those {^rinces consisted in cattle. It was likewise 
the same among the Romans, till the introduction of 
money, which put a value upon commodities, and 
established a new kind of barter. Yarro has not 
disdained to give an extensive account of all the 
beasts that are of any use to the country, either for 
tillage, breed, carriage or other conveniences of 
man. And Cato, the Censor, was of opinion, that 
the feeding of cattle was the most certain and spee 
dy method of enriching a country. 

Luxury, avarice, injustice, violence and ambition 
take up their ordinary residence in populous cities; 
while the hard and laborious life of the husband- 
man will not admit of these vices. The honest far- 
mer lives in a wise and happy state, which inclines 
him to justice, temperance, sobriety, sincerity, and 
every virtue that can dignify human nature. This 
^ve room for the poets to feign, that Astrsa, the 
goddess of justice, had her last residence among 



the metropolis of the world; which, without this 
supply^ would have been in danger of perishing by 
ftmme. Rome actually saw herself reduced to this 
condition under Augustus; for there remained only 
tOiree days' provision of cora in the citjr: and that 
Srince was so full of tenderness for the people, that 
te had reeved to poison himself, if the expected 
fleets did not arrive before the expiration of that 
time; but they came, and the preservation of the 
ItoiBaiis was attributed to the good fortune of their 
Smperon but wise precautions were taken to avoid 
tbe like danger for the future. 

Wheo the seat of empire was transplanted to 
€ i> rti otioopte, that city wms iopplied in the tame 
Mo. 16. —VOL. & 



in praise of agriculture. Kings, generals, and philo- 
sophers, have not thought it unworthy their birth, 
rank, and genius, to leave precepts to posterity upon 
the utility of the husbandman's profession. Hiero, 
Attains, and Archelaus, kings of Syracuse, Perga- 
mus, and Cappadocia, have composed books for 
supporting and augmenting the fertility of their 
different countries. The Carthaginian general, 
Mago, wrote twenty-eight volumes upon this sub- 
ject; and Cato, the Censor, followed his example. 
Nor have Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle, omitted 
this article^ which makes an essential part of their 
potttkkk. And Cicero, speaking of the writings of 
Xeuophooj saya, <'How fully and eicellently does 



he. in that Book calhd his CEconomicks, set out the 
advantages of husbaidry, and a country life." 

When Britain was subject to the Romans, she 
annually supplied them with great quantities of 
cora; and tne Isle of Anglesea was then looked 
upon as the granary for the westera provinces: but 
the Britons, ooth under the Romans and Snxons, 
were employed like slaves at the plough. On the 
intermixture of the Danes and Normans, possessions 
were better regulated, and the state of vassalage 
gradually declined, till it was entirely wore off un- 
der the reigns of Heniy VH. and Edward VI., for 
they hurt tne old nobility by favouring the Com- 
mons, who grew rich by trade, and purchased 
estates. 

The wines of France, Poijhigal, and Spain, are 
now Ihe best; while Italy can only boast of the wine 
made in Tuscany. The breeding of cattle is now 
chiefly confined to Denmark and Ireland. The com 
of Sicily is still in great esteem, as well as what is 
produced in the northera countries: but England is 
the happiest spot in the universe for all the princi- 
pal kinds of agriculture, and especially its great 
produce of cora. 

The improvement of our landed estates, is tha 
enrichment of the kingdom: for, without this, how 
could we carry on our manufactures, or prosecute 
our commerce? We should look upon the English 
farmer as the most useful member of society. His 
arable grounds not only supply his fellow subjects 
with all kinds of the best grain, but bis industry 
enables htm to export great quantities to other 
kingdoms, which might otherwise starve; pafticu- 
Idriy Spain and Portugal* for, in one year there 
have been exported 51,520 quarters of barley, 
219,781 of malt, 19^ of oat meal, 1339 of rye, and 
153,343 of wheat; the bounty on which amounted 
to 72,483 pounds. 

What a fund of treasure arises from his pasture 
lands, which breed such innumerable flocks of 
sheep, and afford such fine herds of cattle, to feed 
Britons, and clothe mankind! He rears flax and 
hemp for the making of linen; while his plantations 
of apples and hops supply him with generous kinds 
of uquors. 

The land-tax, when at four shillings in the pound, 
produces 2,000,000 pounds a year. This arises 
from the labour of the husbandfman: it is a great 
sum: but how greatlv is it increased by the means 
it furaishes for tradef 

Without the industry of the farmer, the manu- 
facturer could have no goods to supply the mer- 
chant, nor the merchaot find employment for the 
mariners: Trade would be stagnated; riches would 
be of no advantage to the great; and labour of no 
service to the poor. — 

The Romans, as historians all allow, 
Sought, in extreme distress the rural plough; 
lo triumphe! for the village swain 
Retir'd to be a nobleman* again* 



USING MARSH MUD FOR MANURE, 

''Cotton Seed and so forth,'' the frwU of ten yean 

praciieal experience, 

Mr. Skinner, 

Sir— In the fall of the year 1818— pretbr late in 
the fall too, (I shall be as concise as possible,) I had 
a small field containing about 4 acres, adjoining a 
swamp, not then and not yet ''drained and cleared.*' 
This field, if I may use the term, was the very es- 
sence of sterility, and under the best culture hither- 
to had produced nothing but sassafras bushes, hog 
weeds and maycocks, £c, what Dr. Mitchell would 
very properly call the "pa«i/fora eerulea,'' I say 
this field I was determined to make a bold push to 
improve, for the sake of setting off my farm on the 
''country high road side." 

» ■ I II ■ ■ — — — ■ 'I 

* Cincinnatus. 
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The plan propoMd was short, decisive, avail! 
and what ererj ooe may do likiniM. A strung well 
raade horse cart and a good mule were provided, 
and delivered iato the nanJe of two young men, 
with a spade Tor each. Thus provided, and the 
^eiy poor miserable sterile sUlcious 4 acres "check- 
ed off," as we call it— the "hoys set to work— Dicit 
and Tom," rolled up their breeches above their 
knees — went into the hitherto useless boa;, 
Btantly carted out heavy blue mud, Ihe compost of 
nature and a^es, and such as Earl Stimpaon, 
any one luay hope to equalize in stcrcorarics 
the like. A half a buebel at Ua»l of this compost 
of nature was thrown from the cart on each check, 
as we call it, and there suffered to lif and rot, and 
be acted on by frost, through tho manlhs of Decem- 
ber, Januarj^, February, March, and unlil llic ISIh 
day of April, 1919, (I keep memorandmii buoks.) 
The suiToundiag sand was hauled on (op of the 
blue compost, apil two or three of the i^ood old 
Indian were deposited in the same. Ks growth was 
immediate, rapid, vigorous, and products wonderful 
indeed. 

A part of the adjoining land, of the same quality, 
(but not manured in this nay,) was planted in the 
same way— but although it Qaurishcd some at first, 
and promised well even to the end of May, yet 
when the sun began to shine intensely hot, as it does 
with us in July and the other summer months, the 
com began to fade and lose its natural green fur 
the more brilliant colour of the ruta liaga and pump- 
kin. The summer evenings' thunder showers fell 
in vain on this unfruitful soil, in wbivh nought was 
con^nial but Ihe sassafras, the hot; weed and the 
passiBora: it was abandoned as of ''no avail," until 
further riches were drawn from the swamp — which, 
if we will not "drain and dry," let ta draw manure 
from in this way. These swamps are the bank; 
which hold all the valuable effects of their neigh- 
bours, the hills, which lift their head^i in my country 
with such "majestic poverty." The value of collon 
seed as a manure, in another, when my "hand and 
head" are more in tune. 

A SWAMPBR OF C* 

P. S. I forgot to mention the great si: 
pressed by the "truly court-going neigh 
the great change effected in Ihe old "sass! 
moos"— all of which 1 told them I had drawn (I 
mean the idea of using swamp mud,) from the truly 
raluable American Farmer. 
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REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND 

MANAGEMENT OF CATTLE YARDS. 

By J. ButL, or ALBA:nv. 



Vegetables, like animal*, cannot thrive or subsist 
witboat food; and upon the quantity and ciiiality of 
this depends the health and vigour of the vegetahli 
U well as of the animal. Both subsist upon animi 
«Dd vegetable matter, both may be surfctled with ei 
eeSai both maybe injured by food not adapted to their 
babiU, their appetites, or their digestive pow' 
■ '" ' 10 injury, but great Lcnefit, from free 






: wheat, where a horse 



The goat will ihrivi; upon ths boushi 
trees, where the hog would starve. Thp |ioito 
robust maize will repay.inthe incrc^^'-f of iis ci 
for a heavy dressing of strong dung; (or ivliiili 
moie delicate wheat will requite yon witli i cry I 
but straw. The potato feeds ravcn>ni^ly,^iii>l -^i 
luxuriantly, upon Ihe coarsest litter: u'hilc imiii 
the more tender exotics will thrive only ou i 
upon which fermentation has eihan 
But hei 



fiction or decomposition, and be reduced 
ur teriforiii stale. 

I have gone into tho analogy between animals 
and vegetables llius far, to impress upon the minds 
of our farmers the importance of saving, and of ap- 
plying, the food of their vegetables with the same care 
and economy that they do the food of their animals. 
How n:rupulously careful is the good husbandman 
of (he produce of his farm, destined to nourish and 
Tatten his animals; and yet how often careless of the 
food which can alone nourish and mature his plants! 
While his fields are gleaned, and his grain, hay and 
roots carefully housed, and economically dispensed 
: to his animals, the food of his vegetables is suffered 
■' waste on eveir part of his farm. Stercor 

have none. The urine of Ihe stock, which 
jtitutes a moiety of the manure of animals, is all losL 
The slovenly and wasteful practice of feeding at 
stacks in Ihe fields — where the sole of the grass is 
broken, the fodder wasted, and the dung of little 
effect, is still pursued. And finally, the 
dure which does accumulate in the yards, is suffered 
to lay till it has lost full half its fertiiizing properties 
or rotted the sills of the barn; when it is injudi 
liously applied, or the bam removed to get clear 
af Ihe nuisance. Again — none but a slothful farmer 
will permit the flocks of his oeigbbours to rob his 
own of their food; yet he of^en sees, but with feeble 
efforts to prevent it, his plants smothered by pesti- 
ferous weeds, and plundered of tho food which is 
essential to their health and vi^ur. .& teud con- 
lumu at much food at a um/uI plant. This, to be 
's the dark side of the picture; yet the origi- 
ly be found in every town, and in almost eve- 
ry neighbourhood. 

Is it surprising, that under such managemeit. 
ir arable grounds should grow poor, and refuse to 
labour its accustomed reward? Can it be considrr- 
Lge, that those who thus neglect to feed thtir 
plants, should feel the evil of light purses, as well 
as of light crops? Constant draining or evapon- 
tion, without returning any thing, would in tine 
exhaust the ocean of its waters. A constant crcp- 
ping of tlie soil, without returning any thing to it, 
will in like manner exhaust it of its vegetablE food, 
and gradually induce sterility. Neither sand, clay, 
lime or magnesia- which are Ihe elements of all 
soils — nor any combination of part or all of them, 

alone capable of producing healthy plants. Il is 
the animal and vegetable matter accumulated upon 
its bosom, or which art deposits there — with thi 
auxiliary aid of these materials diffused in the at 
mosphete — that enables the earth to teem with ve 
getable life, and yield its tribute to man and beast, 
suggest a cheap and practicable mode 



every farmer of ordinary enterprise; 
and that my suggestions may not be deemed theo- 
retical, I will add, that I "practise what I preach." 
The cattle-yard should be located on Ihe south 
side of, and adjoining the barn. Sheds, subslanli 
stone walls, or close board fences, should be erei 
ed at least on the east and west sides, to shelter the 
cattle from cold winds aod storms — the size propor- 
tioned to the stock to be kept in it. Excavate the 
centre in a concave form, placing the earth 
ed upon (be edges or lowest aides, leaving the bor- 
iders (en or twelve feet broad, and of a horizontal 
lol, level, to feed the stock upon, and from (wo 
I", feet higher than the centre. This may be done 
ii<'.wilh a plough and scraper, or shovel and hand- 
ll';, barrow, al^er Ihe ground is broken up with Ihe 
>v-i plough. I used the former, and was employed a 
ol|day and a half, with two hands and a team, in fitting 
Oil I two to my mind. When (he soil is not solficicnlly 
r'.lcom^u.:! to hold water, the bottom should be bed- 



e the analogy stops: for while lh« food «i'|dcd wiUi six or eight inches of clay, well heat down 
ue one is consumed in a sound, henlihy, and ^cn and covered with gravel or sand. This last labour 
nJIyftolid state, the food of Ihe other, before It be- is seldom required, except wher« Ihe ground is 
conm aliment, must undergo the prosess of pulje-'rwy porous. Aly yat;ds are conitructcd on a oand centric curre— cod ftboiit M Ittt- 



loam, resting on a clay subsoil. Here shouM be 
annually deposited, as they can be conveniently 
collected, the weeds, coarse grass, and brake of tbe 
farm; and also the pumpkin vines and potato lops. 
The quantity of these upon a farm is very great, 
and are collected and brought to the yard with 
little trouble by the teams returning from the fields. 
And here also should be fed out, or strewed as lit- 
the hay, stalks and husks of Indian eora, pea 
and bean haulm, and the straw of grain not wanted 
in Ihe stables. To still further augment the mass, 
leached ashes and swamp earth may be added to 
jrcat advantage. These materials will absorb the 
Iquid of the yard, and, becoming incorporated with 
Ihe excrement itious matter, double or treble the or- 
dinary quantity of manure. During the continu- 
ance of frost, the excavation gives no inconvenience; 
and when the weather is »o(l, the borders afford 
ample room for the cattle. In this way (he urine is 
saved, and tha waste Incident to rains, &c. prevent- . 
ed. The cattle should be kept constantly yardad 
in winter, except when let out to water, and the 
yard frequently replenished with dry litter. Upon 
this plan, from fen to twelve loads of unfermente^ 
manure may be obtained every spring for each ani- 
mal; and if Ihe stable manure is spread over the 
yard, the (quality of (he dune will be improved, and 
the c[uanli(y proportionably increased. Any exceM 
of liquid thai may remain after Ihe dung is remov- 
ed in (he spring, can be profitably applied to grast, 
grain or garden crops. It is used extensively ui 
FUinders, and in other parts of Europe. 

Having explained my method of procuring and 
preserving the food of vegetables, 1 will proceed to 
slate my practice in feeding or applying it. It ii 
given, every spring, to such hoed crops as will do 
well upon coarse food, (my vegetable bog* and 
gnats.) These are corn, potatoes, ruta baga, beans 
ind cabbages. These consume the coarser parti- 
des of the manure, which would have been lost 
during the summer in the yard; while the plough, 
barrow and hoe eradicate the weeds which spring 
from the seeds it scattrrs. The finer parts of the 
preserved in tbe soil, to nourish the small 

_ ..'hich follow. Tbe dun^ is spread upuii the 

land as evenly as possible, and immediately turned 
under with Ihe plough. It is thereby belter distri- 
buted for the next crop, and becomes intimately 
irporated with tbe soil by subsequeiit 
tillage. Thus, upon tlie data which I feel warrant- 
ed in assuming, a farmer who keeps twenty bones 
and neat catlle, will obtain from his yards and sta- 
bles, every spring, 200 loads of manure, besides 
what is made in summer, and tbe product of hii 
hossly. With this he may manure annually ten or 
(welve acres of corn, potatoes, &.c. and manure it 
well. And if a proper rotation of crops is adopted, 
he will be able to keep in good heart, and progres- 
sively to improve, sixty acres of tillage land, so 
that each field shall be manured once every four 
or live years, gn the return of the com and potato 

SHF.EP SHEARING. 
{From the Nautueket Inquirer of June J4.) 

Tliis patriarchal festival was celebrated on Mon- 
day and Tuesday last in this place, with more than 
ordinary interest. For some days previous, the ibeep 
drivers have been busily employed in collecting 
from all quarters of Ihe island, the dis|>erMd mem- 
bers of the several flocks; and committing them to 
the gri^at sheepfold, about two miles from town. • 
preparatory to the ceremonies of ablution and it — 
valmeat. 

The prinaipal inelosure contain! 300 acres; lo — 

wards one side of this area, and near the niari^n ot 

a considerable pond, are four or five aircular fences — 

within tho other— like Captain 8fninca'con_ 
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sort of lahyrinth. Into these circuits the sheep are 
gradually driven, so as to be designated by their 
ear-marks, and secured for their proper owners in 
sbeepcotes arranged laterally, or nearly so, round 
the exterior circle. Contiguous to these smaller 
pens, each of which is calculated to contain about 
one hundred sheep, the respective owners had 
erected temporary tents, wherein* the operation of 
shearing was usually performed. The number of 
hands engaged in this service, may be imagined 
from the fact, that one gentleman is the owner of 
about 1000 sheep, another of 700, and numerous 
others of smaller flocks, vairing in numbers, from S 
or 400 down to a single dozen. The business of 
selecting, seizing and yarding the sheep, creates a 
degree of bustle that adds no small amusement to 
the general activity of the scene. The whole num- 
ber of sheep and lambs brought within the great in- 
closure. Is said to be 16,000. There are also seve- 
ral large flocks commonly sheared at other parts of 
the island. 



cents per lb., and it is certain one pound of it con- 
tains as much nourishment as two |H>unds oC oats, 
and if used with judgment, is much the cheapest cat- 
tle food now in market! It may be important to 
cattle owners to look to this subject." 

[K. F. Stateman, 



MR. WATSON S SHEEP SHEARING. 

Henry Watson, Esq., of East Windsor, invited 
his friends to be present at the finishing of his 
sheep shearing, on Wednesday last. A large num- 
ber of agricultural gentlemen from Massachusetts 
had the pleasure of seeing and examining as good 
sheep, as good stock, as good a dinner, as good 
wine, and in short as good rural management, as ^ 

they could wish. The farming interest in this coun- { few observations, the result of my experience and 
ty IS taken hold of by gentlemen of wealth, zeal | information. They may be of some use to gentle- 
and experience, and at Kir. Watson^s table there | men who, being in situations to raise their own ve- 
was an array of some of the most intelligent land- 1 getables, must desire to have them of the most de- 
holders to be found in New England. VVe cannot { licate flavour, for the gratification of themselves^ 



BOaTZOir&TVlLB. 

CABBAGES, PEAS, ASPARAGUS, FRUIT, &c. 
Dear Sir, JV'ho YorkjJune S8, 1826. 

The observations contained in the enclosed com- 
munications, appear to me to merit a place in the 
American Farmer. 

Under the impression that they will prove of 
practical utility to the horticulturist, I submit them 
to your consideration. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully, yours, 

DAVID HOSACK. 
J. S. Skinner, Esii., 

Editor •dmcrican Farmer, Baltimore, 

Dear Sir, Salntif Ftfnruaryly 1826. 

Your inaugural discourse, delivered before the 
New York Horticultural Society, which you kindly 
sent me, embracing subjects with which I have 
some acquaintance — ^ybu will permit me to make 
my acknowledgments, by communicating to you a 



now insert the particulars, nor even the toasts. 

[ Con, Mirrof. 



their families and friends. 

The object of the market gardener is, to raise the 
greatest qitantity, on a given space of ground. He, 
therefore, is very liberal in the application of ma- 
nure, which is furnished most abundantly from the 
stables of the towns which they supply with vege- 
tables. These will be lar^e and handsome, and 
meet with a ready sale: while, in my estimation, a 



going on during all these processes,) becomes a 
grateful food. Yet even green peas would be more 
delicious, if grown on a soil sumciently rich by tbr 
application of other manures, or of which the rank- 
ness had been dissipated during the growth of some 
other crop in the preceding year. In the year 1787 
I went to live at Wyoming, now Wilkesbarre. I 
had purchased a lot which had not been cropped 
for many years, and probably never manured. The 
tender turf was turned under with a spade, and so 
completely, that not a blade of grass appeared on 
the surface. In the first week in May, early Charl- 
ton and green marrowfat peas were planted, in beds 
side by side. The first produced very fine green 
peas; but the marrowfats were superlatively deli- 
cate and rich. Some peas of each sort ripened on 
the vines; and were saved to plant the ensuing 
year. These gave me unlooked for, but important 
Information. In the spring of 1788, 1 took botli 
parcels into my garden to plant. Opening the little 
nag of early Charltons, I found them, as I had ex- 
pected, swarming with bugs; but I knew that the 
germs of buggy peas were not destroyed. I then 
opened the bag of marrowfats, where, to my sur- 
prise, there was not a single bug. I recollected 
that the marrowfat vines of the preceding year, fur- 
nished no peas until the eariy Cnarltons were gone' 
The inference was obvious: the flight of the pea- 
bug — the season for depositing its eggs — was pass- 
ed before the pods of the marrowfats were formed. 
This fact furnished me with a rule for sowing the 
common white field pea, the same year. I delayed 
sowing until the latter part of Mav; and harvested 
a crop of ripe peas perfectly free from bugs. The 
next vear, I repeated the same experiment, and 
with the same success. But these crops were small; 
for the land was poor, and the extreme heat of June 
that vale (latitude 41^ 13') pinched the vines. 



in 



TREATMENT FOR SEED WHEAT. 

A wealthy retired Somersetshire farmer asserts, 
that for thirty-three years he treated his seed wheat 
in the following manner, and always grew good 

crops, exempt from smut or blight. He collect- vast portion of them are fit only for domestic ani- 
ed as many half bushels of sheep's dung, as he in- j mals. During the many years I resided in Philadel- 
tended to sow quarters of wheat; as much of the!phia, 1 seldom tasted a cabbage; having, after many 
dung placed in a cooler, or other large tub, as the \ trials, found that vegetable ill-flavoured, sometimes 
quantity of wheat allotted to it, and sixteen gallons! even to rankness. For the same reason, I became! 
of water, and four gallons of pork or other brine. 



The third year, I chose a piece of good and moist 
intervale, or bottom and, which yielded a full cropf 
and free from bugs. 

About thirty years ago, I went to see the garden 
of Mr. Clifton, near the Navy vard, Philadelphia. 
It abounded in various fruits — plums, peaches, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, &c. Seeing several sorts of 
gooseberry bushes loaded with fruit, and all growing 
in the shade of fruit trees — I asked Mr. CliRon, if a 
more open exposure would not be better? He an- 
swered — "Gooseberries love the shade."* Mr. Clif- 



of sutiicient strength to swim an egg, would per 
mit. The brine and water he put together in i 
copper or furnace, and made it scalding hot — in 
which state he poured it into the vessel that con- 
tained the dung, covering the former sufficiently 
close with sacks, to prevent as much as possible, 
the steam from evaporating. When the compound 
had become sufficiently cool to admit of the opera 
tion, he had the sheep^s dung rubbed, by hand, till 
it was entirely dissolved; and then, whilst the liquid 
was f^till lukewarm, he infused the wheat which re- 
mained in soak, closely covered, for thirty six hours 
— at the expiration of which, it was taken out of 
the liquid, placed in strainers, and as soon as it had 
done drippmg, spread on the Aoor of a barn or gra- 
nary, aAcr the manner of malt on the floor of a 
malt house, frequently turning it till nearly dry, well 
powdering it, whilst a little damp, with finely pul- 
verized lime. 



indiflerent to asparagus; and sometimes wholly re- ton was then an old man, of much experience in 
jected it, t>ecause ill-flavoured, from the too ample ' gardening. At a subsequent period, learning that 



FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

The Philadelphia Gazette says: "It is now a time 
of considerable distress among the owners of horses 
and cattle, for food; and we understand that hay is 
•elliDg for $30 per too; oats, weighing 30 lbs. per 
bushel, 70 to 75 cents, being about 9| cents per lb.; 
and other cattle food in sbout the same proportion. 
It might be weU for the feeders of catttc to know 
tfmt superfine flour can be had now for about 3i 



use of rank stable manure. I never tasted a good 
muskmelon that was raised in a hot bed, and forced 
to ripeness by stable manure. Some, indeed, have 
been so ordinary that I have forborne to partake of 
them. Yet I am not squeamish. With a firm con- 
stitution and vigorous health, I could at any time 
subsist on the coarsest and meanest food. 

Upwards of fifty years ago, an observing towns- 
man of mine gave me the following information. 
He took two cabbages, one of which was raised in 
his garden, manurea eveir spring from his stable, 
the other in an open, airy field moderately manured. 
The two cabbages were boiled in separate pots; 
and the water, as he had directed, remained in the 
pots till the next morning. That in whic|) the field 
cabbage grew was sweet; the other rank and dis- 
gusting. Leaving out of the question the matter of 
taste, which cabbage would you pronounce most 
wholesome? 

I discriminate among culinar}* vegetables. Those 
which are the immediate offspring of the rank soil, 
as cabbages, cauliflowers, and asparagus, will sufier 
contamination: while green peas, on the same soiU 
may please the palate. But the food of peas gives 
growth first to the vine; from the vme^ the sap 
passes by a slender neck of fine strainers, and forins 
the pod; froln the pod, each pea, by a neck s'till 
more slender, and doubtless stul finer strainers, re- 
ceives its growth; aod thus pvrijied, (perspiration 



Lancaster county, in England, surpassed all other 
parts of the island, in the variety and excellence of 
its gooseberries, Mr. Clifton's remark occurred to 
me: and I supposed that in the shade, in a Philadel- 
phia garden, the air would be even warmer than 
the atmosphere of Lancashire. After nay return to 
Massachusetts, I obtained one sort of Mr. Clifton^s 
gooseberries, and planted them in my garden; and 
near them stuck a few slips of ozier, which I had 
brought from New Jersey, intending to remove 
them in a year or two; but I neglected them. They 
grew luxuriantly, and buried the goosel>erries in 
their shade, and among some of their vigorous 
shoots*, yet the gooseberries were much superior to 
what they were afterwards, when the oziers were 
removed. 

Your horticultural address sug^sted several 
other things, which I may communicate, when I 
find leisure. In the mean time, 1 remain. 

Dear sir. 
Your obliged and obedH ser\'U, 

T. PICKERING. 
Da. David Ho sack. 



[*ln Levington^ ample treatise on the culture of 
the gooseberry published in the present volume, Nos. 4 
and 5, of the American Farmer, be recommends that 
care be taken not to exclude "the free air and refivimg 

sun." 
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From A. E. Belknap, Esq., of Boston. 

Dear Sir, — Concerning the operation on fruit 
trees, of which I spoke to you, I naire collected the 
foUowing information: 

An incision should be made on the limb of a tree at 
a few inches from the trunk, and the bark taken off all 
round the limb for the width of one quarter or one 
third of an inch without injuring the wood. The ope- 
ration should be performed in. the spring, when the 
sap has risen so tnat the bark will peel easily. The 
limb so operated on thrives better, and the fruit it 
produces is superior to that on the common branch- 
es. It is peculiarly useful for trees which are bar- 
ren, or which do not bring their fruit to maturity. 
The wound cicatrizes after a while. 

This experiment, I am told, is not novel: it has 
succeeded at Judge Jay's, in this State, and in the 
garden of Mr. Petit de Villiers, at Savannah. It is 
very dissimilar to the method of cutting off the 
main stem or pivot of fruit trees by which a greater 
proportion of nourishment is thrown into the branch- 
es. I am, with respect, dear sir. 

Your obed't serv*t, 
De. D. H08ACK. A. £. BELKNAP. 



NUTRITION— FOOD. 

(Continued from p. 1 17.) 

From these results, it appears to be conclusive, 
that cow's milk during the nrst days after her hav- 
ing calved, includes much in its nature, essentially 
dissimilar from what is secreted by the same animaJ 
at a later period: that such milk is remarkably dis- 
tinguished by its viscous and albuminous characters; 
and. that it affords a very large proportion of but- 
ter. These peculiarities commence disappearing in 
a few days; but it is generally more than two 
months before milk undergoes the last transition of 
which it is susceptible. 

The same law of their vital constitution which 
determines these changes in other animals, operates 
also OD the fluid elaborated for fimilar purposes, in 
the breasts of the human female. This, at the time 
of her infant*s birth, is thin, mild, and sweetish: it 
is adapted, the best of all things, to allay the exces- 
sive sensibility of the young one, and to expel the 
meconic deposition, in due time, from its bowels. 
For this purpose, it is requisite that the child be 
put very early to the breast; because so soon as the 
''milk fever^^ begins, the milk itself commences 
passing through its natural alterations. 

Great differences are observable in the quantity 
of its milk when a suckling female is fasting, espe- 
cially if the fast has been long, and when she nas 
recently taken food. From this fact results the 
conclusion, that the elements of the milky fluid are 
very sensibly affected by variety in the quantity and 
quality of the food itself, and also in the intervals 
between exhibiting it. Cows accustomed to graze 
in moist meadows covered with rushes and sedges, 
yield milk in great profusion; but it is thin and in- 
sipid: the butter taken from it, moreover, has a 
suety appearance and is very soft. If, however, the 
animals oe sent to depasture dry champaign fields 
or open woodlands, their milk soon becomes more 
sapid, and its butter firmer, although the atmosphe- 
ric temperature in which they feed be the same, 
under both circumstances. 

Females of the bestial tribes, which subsist on 
food composed of animal and vegetable substances 
whose proportions are perpetually varying, have 
their milk on that account, more susceptible of 
being modified bv the nature of such aliment Let 
a suckling bitch be made to live for ei^cht davs on 
vegetable nourishment alone, and its milk will rea- 
dily undergo spontaneous separation; — be coagula- 
ble by the ordinary means; yield a larger propor- 



tion of cream and curd than that of the goat, and, 
indeed, appear to have acquired all the properties 
of what is secreted by the ruminating animals. Let, 
on the other hand, the same bitch be fed solely with 
raw flesh, and the quantity of her milk shall be ob- 
servably diminished: shall resist spontaneous coagu- 
lation; and, instead of tlie acidulous, present true 
alkalescent properties. If such modifications are 
determinable in the milk of inferior animals by the 
sole agency of food, what then must be the extent 
of its influence on that of the human female whose 
diet is so variable and so complicated, and who her- 
self is exposed, at all times to the operation of in- 
numerable other causes possessing tendency to oc- 
casion equally injurious effects? — ^Keflection on this 
indisputable fact suggests an explanation of the diffe- 
rent results which have occurred to chemists in their 
researches into the nature of human milk: — and, 
it additionally suggests the necessity of suckling 
mothers attentively combining in their own diet such 
alimentary substances as are known to enrich the 
milky sustenances of their babes. 

Mental affections, — grief, gladness; anger, fear, 
and indeed all the passions,---deteriorate the quali 
ties of human milk, in a very direct and remarka- 
ble manner. Sometimes, on experiencing strong or 
sudden .emotions, femnles giving suck have their 
breasts in a short time become shrunk and flabby, 
and the secretion of their milk altogether suspend 
ed. Ebriety and anger not only determine the last- 
mentioned result, but alter tbe natural properties of 
the milk itself, make it prejudicial to the nursling^s 
health, and thereby excite sharp pains in the bowels, 
or not unfrequently the most distressing nervous 



Infants should be put to the breast in four or five 
hours after their biilh: — in the interval, tfaev may 
get some sweetened water or other very mild thin 
fluid, for the purpose of removing whatever Tiseid 
matter may be adhering to the internal surfaces of 
the gullet If twenty-four hours or more shall 
elapse before the babe is permitted to suck the mo- 
ther, her breasts i>ecome distended with her milk, 
the act of sucking occasions her acute pain, and the 
exertions of the infant to imbibe its new beverage 
often prove the cause of painful chaps in the ninpie. 
Simple as this circumstance of being early sucK^, 
may appear to be, it contributes essentially to mak- 
ing the milk-fever milder, and sometunes altogether 
prevents its occurrence. Such delay, too, excludes 
the young one from obtaining the full advantages 
which nature has bountifully provided for it, in the 
use of this first milk. £ven the parentis own healtt 
and the activity of her lactiferous functions depend, 
in no small measure, on her breasts being excited 
by an early act of sucking. This has the beneficial 
effect, also, of conducing not remotely to the milk'A 
increase and the improvement of its quality y— both 
which indeed, especially its quantity, are generally 
commensurate with the degree of vitality possessed 
by its secreting organs: — besides, during the time it 
remains in the breast, it undergoes an elaboration 
by which its nutritive virtues are augmented and 
matured. 

Babes, at their birth, do not immediately require 
nourishment* — the stomach is then filled with a ge- 
latinous formation, — the remains of what had 6^ 
secreted by that organ, for the new one's «ustenance 
during its fcetal growth. Generally, a short time- 



agitations. An infant was abruptly seized with three, &ve, or seven hours, or more,— lapses be 
alarming convulsions when sucking its nurse, who fore it begins manifesting appetite or a desire of 
had just been ill-used and even whipped by her em- sucking; and. in the interval, its bowels and blad- 
ployers, for a very venial fault. Equanimity and . der, excited to action by dilatation of the chest in 
happiness, therefore, are as indispensably requisite | respiration with a concomitant pressure of the mid- 
to the suckler of a babe, as the influences of whole- 1 riff on the parts within the belly, sometimes get to 
some food and salubrious air; — and, parents should | be partially relieved. Sweetened wine, manna in 
never cease to appreciate the importance of guard-, solution, syrup of roses, and %'arious other compo- 
ing themselves and nurses from being exposed to j sitions, alike unprofitable or pernicious, are frequent- 
sustain the impressions of melancholy, affective, jlv then given to it, nith the intention of vigorating 
and painful sensations. { the babe, and of hastening its first dejections:—- but. 

Disease, in all its forms, acts with very ungenial they are all altogether useless and unrequired. For 
influence on the secretion of human milk. In acute the satisfaction of impatient mothers, however, it 
maladies, it is either considerably diminished or al- , may receive some sugared tepid water, which will 
together suspended; but the exact modifications de- ! assist in diluting the dark green, ropy. matter that 
termined, by this means, in its constitutional ele- ; still lines the alimentary passages: — but nature, ever 
ments, have not been analytically ascertained. Nur-'wise and provident, has prepared in the maternal 
ses who are subject to nervous seizures have thoir breasts a fluid infinitely the best adapted to theexe- 
milk become transparent and ropy as the white ofjcution of this necessary purpose, — and this is the 
an egg, at every time an accession of their com- 1 first milk, a fluid at once sweet and agreeable, ape- 
plaint supervenes; but, in a few hours after the height, rient and remarkably nutritious. Even though a 
of such paroxvsms, it graduallv regains its ordinary ' mother do not intend suckling her own child, she 
characters. Milk of a cow, whose lungs were near- ! should at least never refuse it her first milk, for 
ly destroyed by tuberculous consumption, was found I which there is no equal substitute: — it is the only 
to contain a remarkable proportion of the phosphate ; means of securing, as much as possible, the tender 
of lime. If this fact be constant in all the mammi- being from c:ripes and colic pains, by expelling the 



ferous animals affected with tubercles in the organs 
of respiration,— and if it shall be known to exist in 
phthysical women giving suck to infants, — it is an 
important fact, and one that ought to engage the se- 
rious attention of physicians and physiologists. 

Indolence moreover, and luxury, and all undue 
indulgences, have inevitable tendency to vitiate the 
best properties of milk. Demonstration of this 
truth presents itself to the mind of the most heed 
less observer, in the languid and enervated condi- 
tion of such infants as are nursed by mothers who 
possess not fortitude, nor prudence, nor good princi- 
ples, to enable them to renounce the pleasures of 
gay society during the time, at least, that nature re- 
quires them to discharge the sacred duty of suck- 
hng their own offspring. The false refinements of 
civilization, by removing such persons far from the 
state natural to mothers, deprive them, to an equal 
extent, of the power of discharging this important 
function. 



meconic matter from its bowels more perfectly than 
any artificial preparation whatever. An infantas 
stomach is altogether too delicate to bear the wine 
or purgative drugs wherewith it is too often the cus- 
tom to torment it, at the very dawn of its new state. 
Let such, especially a "be-drugged or vinified" 
babe, be put to suck a nurse whose breasts are re- 
plete with old milk, and it will soon be observed to 
writhe with internal suffering, or to vomit the liquid 
so foreign to its age and constitution. 

{To be conHnued.) 



MODE OF DRESSING A TURTLE. 

(From Coleridge^s Six Months in the West Indies.) 

It is commonly, but I apprehend hastily said, that 
turtle is eaten in materpeifectioD in Engbiid diM 
in the West Indies. Tlie cookery, I ccMtfets, is 
more studied and elaborate, more scienee it sbowa 
in the anatomy, and superior el^^aBce in die dUi- 
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ing. Besides. i( i» s greater rarily, and its vibiW 
few and far between, leave soinelbing of an angelic 
■mack upon Ibe palate of a worthj recipient in 
Eoglaod. But seltinj; aside this lest adrantage, or 
ntfaer juslly esleeminK plenty a blessing, a man of 
UDprejudiced appetite will liave no difficulty in de- 
ciding in favour of the consumption of turtle on 
the spot of its birtb. The nature of ibis fine -"■ 



__ .. — understood by European cooks; they ilii 
trust tbe genuine savour, Hnd all but annihilate 
"by bilious addimenta of Iheir own cotnpOBitioD; tl 
-poach too, tboujcb com pleasurable per u, is druri 
•o largely as to wash out all remembrance, all n 
BUaation on the past, and I have seen some penons 
•0 grossly ignorant as to drink once or twice before 
they have finished their aoup. This should not be. 
A single lime i« sul&^ient; squeeze it and cut it in 
alices afterwards over the various regions of jo'ir 
plate. The soup «faould be served up in a capacious 
tin ibell, and should be always well lined inside with 
a thin crust of paslry; the worst ron«equence may 
follow upon the neglrct of this lail particfilar, for 
the liquor becomes lukewarm, tenuous and wattry, 
by immediate contact witb ware or metal In Eng- 
land I have always found a crassitude, a pinguedi- 
Bous gravity in the meat, which makes one repent 
the having eateo it; it enervates the body with a 
•orl of dry drunkenness, 

Atque aflligit huma divinse particulam uurtB. 
In tbe West Indies turtle is a generous food cer- 
tainly, but honest and unsophisticated; it adminis- 
lers in ■ small spacr thai Dourishment which the 
rrcat exhaustion of the system requires, and there 
ts a freshness and a recency in it, which quicke"= 
the palnte and invigorates Ihe organs of t>ste. 
ft dinner in England, il must be, as tbey say and tto 
in the city, turtle once and turtle througfaout; a 
man indeed has no appetite for any thing else after 
BO much acid punch and morbid soup as is ab- 
sorbed there. In the West Indies, turtle, is a gentle 
alarum, as from a silver trumpet blown; it is the 
proparatcevp of oor nnandiiratory energies, the re- 
netted propbagomenon of Apiciui. A glass of Ma 
Seira (it should be Sercial, if possible,) a tbe best 
thing after this soup; the wine flows in a kindly 
stream of coalescence with what has been eaten 
before, and harmonizes with what is to follow; lime 
punch creates a discountenance, as Ibe lawyers say, 
and in effect spoils your dinner. 
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very superior to any horse of his day. 

Silveriail, the dam of Fearnought, was foaled 
IT39, and got by Heneage's Wbitenose; her dam 
by Bailie — Darley's Arabian — the old Child mare, 

Sot by Sir Thomas Grcsley's bay Arabian, oul of 
Ir. Cook's Vixen, who was got by the Hclmsley 
Turk, oul of a Royal Barb mare. 

Fearnought was imported into this country by 
Col. John Baylor, who advertised him in the year 
1T65, as "a bright bay, 15 hands S inches high, 
irkably strong and active, and full brother to 
late Mr. Warren's invincible home Careless," 
Fearnought died in the fall of 1776, at the age of 

Among other capital stallions and racers, he got 
the following, viz: 

hunpareil, out of a Janus mare. 

Nimrod, out of a Partner. 

America, out of a Jolly R<>ger. 

Regulus, out of the imported mare Jenny Dismal. 

Godolphin, lull brother to Regulus. 

Shakspeare, out of an imported Cub mare. 

Gallant, out of a Stately mare. 

Shakspeare, out of an imported Shnkipeare 

Apollu, out of an imported CulW Arabian 

tlarris' Eclipse, out of Baylor's imported bhak' 

speare mare. 
Laurel, oul of a Fearnought 
Matchless, oul of a Sober John. 
Ring Herod, out of an Othello. 
Whynot, out of an Othello. 

Dandridge's Fearnought, out of . 

Symmes' WUdair, out of a Jolly Rogei 

proved to be the best son of old Fearnought. 
Wildair got— 

Commutation, out of a Vorick mare. 
Highflyer, out of a Vorick mare. 
Cbanlicteer, out of a Pantaloon mare. 
hanticleer, the best son of Wildair, got. 
Magog, out of a Wildair. 
Prealley, (full sister to Magog,) the dam ot 

Wilkes' Madison. 
Cornelia, the dam of Mr. Randolph's Gracchi 

A FaisBD TO THE ViaoiNiA Tuhf HoBst 
(To be conliniud.) 



greater nwnbtr of that family of dogs falling under 
his observation, in consequence of the great demand 
for the bkiod of thai eilraordinary animal. 

From Johnson's shooter's companion, second edi- 
tion. London 1335, we shall extract nil that is said 
the diseases of dogs, and we earnestly invite the 
enlion of sportsnien to these ciLtractB, with a view 
have the etlicacy of llieir remedies confirmed, or, 
ibcir inellicacy exposed, according to tbe erperi- 
nce of those who may possess practical informa- 
onoD the several cases introduced»of all diseases, 
le distemper ia the most dangerous to dogs, and 
: is in regard to that, that we are especially soli- 
itous of procuring the be.st information — We have 
three most promising young dogs afflicted with this 
odious disease at ihis time. Ed. ah. rAKM,] 



(From the Petershut^ Infeiligeiiccr.) 
ANNALS OF THE TURI'— No. IV, 
Rapectfidh/ interilitd to the ^nioleur, the Sum 
ana the Breeder of the l-'trginta Tarf Hor 
Fearnoughl holds the first claim, prior to the day 
•f Medley, and is therefore entilleu to the pali 
preference to any stallion that had preceded hii 
civing the Virginia turf slock a standing equal to 
Uiat of any running stock in the world. The blood 
which flowed ia the veins of old Feamought 
bave been peculiarly rich in those aualilies that 
make up the conformation of ihe race hor 
auly the whole stock got by Fearnought 
but abo his sons and grandsons were remarkable 
ibr geoetvlly getting good running slock. There 
was tlM strength and stamina universally pervad 
ing tte Fearnought stock, ht which may be added 
CDod NM, that made them the best distance horses 
of tkeir day. The fact is, that the Fearnoughts 
niB well all diatancM, and Ihe old bone stood b,-'- 



Three thousand five hundred guineas ($I6,310.) 
er« refused for Lord Lowlher's race-horse Mi 
narch. [Engliah paper. 



The Distbufeb. 
The distemper generally attacks a dog before be 
has attained his first year. As a preliminary obser- 
vation, it maybe remarked, that the same mem- 
brane which lines the nostrils, extends down the 
idpipe into the lungs; and the distemper, in the 
t instance, may be regarded as an inflamniulion of 
this membrane; which, if not timely removed ex- 
tends down to the lungs, where suppuration wiH 
be produced; when Ihe animni's eye will be- 
1 dull, accompanied shortly alter Kith a mucous 
discharge, a cough, and loss of appetite As the 
disease advances, it presents various appearances, 
but is frequently attended with Iwilchiiigs about the 
head, while the animal becomes eicessivety weak 
about Ihe loins and hinder extremities; indeed he 
appears completely emaciated and smells intolera- 
bly. At length the Itvitcbings assume the appear- 
nee of convulsive fits, accompanied with giddiness, 
bich cause tbe dog to turn round: be has a con- 
Uint disposition to dung, with obstinate cosliveness, 
r incessant purging. 
On the first appearance of Ihe symptoms which I 
avc described, 1 should recommend tbe dog to be 
bled," and bin body opened with a little castor oil: 
this will sometimes remove tbe disease allogelher,. 
if applied tbe moment Ihe first symptoms appear. 
If, however, this treatment should not bsve the de- 
ired effect, and a cough ensues, accompanied with 
a discharge at the nose, give him from two grain* 
lo eight of tartar emetic, (according to the age and 
siis of the dog) every other day. Also a seton or 
blister on the side will be serviceable, if adopted 
prior lo suppuration of the lungs taking place. 
When the nervous symptoms ensue, which Tbavc 
already described, external stimulants (such as sal* 
immoniac and oil. e^ua] parts) should be rubbed 
[long the course of the spinal marrow, and tooiet 
■iven iulernally, -tuch at bark, £i,c. 

There are few game-keepers, who will not (eD 
you, that they can cure the distemper; and ai 



DISEASES OF DOGS. 
[To the person who should discover a certain 
medy for the dUteniper in dogi — society at large and 
sportsmen in particular, would be very deeply 
debled — to Ihe canine race it is as fatal as e 
tlie small pox to the human race, when lakco 
le natural way- We would award high lio> 
s and ample rewards to him who should dis- 
cover in our day, a prtveative of the distemper— 
we would call him a second Jenner, prevention be- 
ing always belter than cure We heard a gentle- 
man sportsman the other day, going to Annapolis 
with his gun and two beautiful dogs, remark, thai 
they were two of not more than six survivors, oul 
of litters amounting to 40 in number, all Ihe rest 
having died with the distemper. — It was his imprea - 
sion that dogs are more apt to die of it than sluts; 
and that to the progeny ol" Old Ctar," the distem 
per bad proved far more fatal than to any other fa- 



of mysterious secrecy, if queslioned as to 
the remedy; but they so frequently experience the 
inellicacy of their own receipt, as to place its infalli- 
biiity out of tiie question, and even to induce doubt 
most remote propriety. Of the varioua 
remedies, Ibe following was given with success to a 
doK, so afflicted a> to be icarctly able to stand: 

'rurbelb's mineral i,ix grains, mixed with sulphur, 
and divided into three doses, one given everv other 
morning. Let a few days elapse, and repeat tbe 

Another. — Calomel, one grain and a half, rhu- 
barb, five grains, given every other day for a week. 
Another — Anliinonial powder, sixteen graint, 

Kwdered fox-glove, one grain; made into four bo- 
ises wilb conserve of roses, one given at nigU 
and anotlier the next morning for two dayi. 
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I have known whitening administered for the 
distemper^ a table spoonful every mornings with a 
little opening physic occasionally. 

I am not aware of any other remedies worth no- 
tice^ though a great many might be added, if wu 
could give credit to the stories retailed by dealers in 
dogs as well as game-keepers. Of the recipes given, 
I prefer the last but one; but much will be found to 
depend on good nursing, and particularly to prevent 
the animal from taking cold. — From what I have wit- 
nessed of Blaifie's medicine 1 should not recommend 
it. 

' It is very adviseabic to inoculate for the distem- 
per. If you can meet with a dog already alHicted, 
take a little muscous from his nose, and insert it up 
the nostrils of your whelp, after having prepared 
him by a dose or two of syrup of buckthorn; if the 
animal does not take the disease, repeat the opera- 
tion. By inoculating for the distemper, the disease 
will be as much less severe, as the inoculated small 
poxj compared to what is called the natural mode 
of taking it 

A dog never has the distemper twice, nor does 
it ever attack him after he has attained the age of 
two years; but generally makes its appearance be- 
fore the animal is twelve months old. A notion be- 
came prevalent a few years back, that by inocula- 
ting a dog with the cow pock« the distemper would 
be prevented. 

Tfie cow poek. — Dr. Jenner has asserted that, by 
inoculating do^s for the cow-pock, a <* disease simi- 
lar to that which is called the dog^s distemper is 
produced, but in a very slight degree. What is 
most remarkable,^* adds Dr. Jenner ''this inocula- 
tion renders them afterwards unsusceptible of that 
affection.'* Dr. Jenner is certainly no mean autho- 
rity; but, having tried the experiment a number of 
times, from what 1 have witnessed, I can assert, 
that unless much more than ordinary pains are ta- 
ken in the operation, no disease whatever will be 
produced; and when at length pustules have been 
raised, they have not been attended with symptoms 
any way resembling what is called the distemper. 

The catalogue of dog diseases is extended in 
' some pubhcations to a puzzling length, where the 
various ramifications or different stages of each dis- 
ease receive a new name, in direct violation of that 
clearness and perspicuity so preferable, indeed so 
essentially requisite, in a statement of cases, many 
of which are frequently doubtful even to the skilful 
and experienced. Young dogs are very subject to 
worms, and appearances thus produced are too of- 
ten mistaken tor other disorders, receive various 
appellations, and are treated in the most injudicious 
manner. I shall finish this article by mentioning 
what I have been informed will cure the distemper; 
but 1 have never tried it; and am rather sceptical 
48 to the fact: 

One clove of garlic, given every or every other 
dayj or according to the violence of the disorder. 
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ralists have studied the metamorphosis of ants, and 
described the principal circumstances connected 
with it, yet we are about to examine, under new re- 
lations, the developement and education of these 
insects in their different states. The history of the 
egg, had entirely escaped their researches, as well 
as several particulars in the history of the pupa: 
and larvsB. 

My predecessors, not having made use of a glazed 
apparatus, to observe what passed in the interior of 
the ant-hills, had but very rarely seen these insects 
engaged in their household occupations; and this 
was not so easy of accomplishment as at first ap- 
peared. 

These insects, although possessing so little ti- 
midity, and regardless, as it concerns themselves, 
of the several changes in the weather, evince the 
greatest concern for their little ones. For beings 
so dehcately formed, they dread the sUghtest varia- 
tions of the atmosphere, are alarmed at the least 
danger which threatens them, and seem particu- 
larly anxious to withdraw them from our notice. 

I was in my first attempts continually disappointed, 
from the great repugnance they manifested in al- 
lowing the light to penetrate their abode: whenever 
1 attempted to glaze their apartments, or to lay 
open to view any of their halls or passages, if they 
did not completelv abandon them, they at least pre- 
vented me i'rom following them in their in door la- 
bours. At one time they would darken, by a heap 
of different materials, all the halls which admitted 
the light; at another time, as if conscious that the 
glass, notwithstanding its transparency, could guard 
them from the external air. and that nothing was 
wanting to render it a true wall, but the power of 
excluding that glaring light, at all times so disa- 
greeable to them, they preserved entire all the galle- 
ries contiguous to it, taking the sole precaution of 
covering it over with a layer of moist earth, which 
eiteclually hindered further observation. 

Thus dibuppointed, 1 employed a method more 
simple, though more effectual* — 1 removed a por- 
tion ot the ant-hill, and tuen placed over the remain- 
der, a thin Hat board, inclined to the south; the auts, 
attracted by the heat, brought their little ones to 
tnis place 13y removing this outside shutter or 
coiUrevmU, 1 could ascertain the progress of their 
growth, although the workers, on being disturbed, 
hastened to convey them to their under -ground 
quarters. 

1 was often obliged to vary the means I employed; 
for the ants soon wearied by my visits, still baiiled 
all my ellorts. by making a true wall of earth be- 
lund the contrevent. After having for some time 
attended to the manners and habits of these insects, 
1 found that we might accustom them by degrees, to 
sufl'er the entrance of the light in their abode; but 
It was necessary, notwithstanding, to use much 
caution. VV hat succeeded with me the best, was 
that of furming an oblong opening in the middle of 
a table, and aiiixing underneath, a double frame, 
glazed on its two longest sides, and opened only at 
the upper part, which communicated with this aper- 
ture. These frames, being furnished with shutters^ 
permitted me, either to observe the ants, or to fa- 
vour them in their taste for obscurity. This done, 
i scattered all the materials of a nest of fallow ants 
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affection they evince for their young. This plan, from 
which we could not well depart, in speaking of insects 
tUat lead a solitary life, is not so natural, when treating 
of numerous and permanent republics, such as those of 
ants. It would have been difficult to have mentioned 
every circumstance connected with the reproduction of 
the species, before deseribmg the interior of their habi- 
tations, and the method I found the most successful in 
my observations. The education of their young, being 
the chief end of all their labours, offers in part, a picture 
of the manners of these industrials insects. " is for 
.'this reason, the plan 1 now foilon lotv***' " ^ 
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upon the table, and left them at liberty to arrange 
them at the bottom of the glazed box, which thej 
did in such a manner, that it was easy to obflerve 
all their galleries, and the apartments to which they 
led. I at length covered over the whole of the ma- 
terials, with a large bell-glass, in order that I mij^t 
witness the movements of my prisoners, as well in- 
side as on the outside, and at the same time guard 
against their escape. But when I saw they were 
accustomed to their fate, and did not seek to leave 
their prison, I allowed them free issue from under 
the bell-glass, and the liberty of running over thfe 
platform upon which it rested, taking on^ the pre- 
caution of plunging the feet of the table in vesseb 
filled with water, to arrest the ants in their passage, 
should they attempt to escape. 

This apparatus, and several others of which the 
explanation would be long and tedious, had all the 
success I wished. I observed, with much pleasurd, 
that the ants continued to take care of the larvae, 
which proved, that in taking them, in some respects, 
from the state of nature, I nad not too much dis- 
turbed them. This gave me reason to hope, that 1 
should observe in its greatest extent, all the care 
they took of the rising generation. 

I did not, however, always keep to these artificid 
means. I compared, as often as possible, the con- 
duct of my prisoners, with that of those ants, inhai- 
biiing and ranging about the fields, and as I never 
remarked any sensible difference in their manner 
of acting, I concluded I could trust the results ob- 
tained by means of my glazed apparatus. 

Let us now open the shutter, which conceals 
from us the interior of the ant-hill, and let us stt 
what is passing there. 

Here, the pupae are heaped up by hundreds, in 
their spacious lodges; there, the larvae are collected 
together, and guarded by workers. In one place, 
we observe an assemblage of eggs, in another place, 
some of the workers seem occupied in following an 
ant of a larger size than the rest; — this is the mo- 
ther or at least one of the females, for there are 
always several in each ant hill: — she lays as she 
walks, and the gunrdians.by whom she is surround* 
ed, take up her eggs, or seize them at the very mo- 
ment of her laying them; they collect them together, 
and carry them in little heaps in their mouths.* 
On looking a little closer, we find that they turn 
them continuaUy with their tongues; it even ap- 
pears, thev pass them one ailer another between 
their teeth, and thus keen them constantly mois- 
tened. Such is the first aper^j which my glazed 
apparatus offered. 

Having directed my close attention to these eggs, 
I remarked they were of different sizes, shades and 
forms. The smallest were white, opake and cylui- 
drical; the largest, transparent, and slightly arched 
at both ends; those of a middle size, were semi- 
transparent. In holding them up to the light, I ob- 
served a sort of white oblong cloud; in some, a 
transparent point might be marked at the superior 
extremity; in others, a clear zone above and under- 
neath the little cloud. The lar^st presented ^ 
single opake and whitish point in their interi<^- 
There were some whose whole body was so remaTs* 
ably clear, as to allow of my observing very dii 
tinctlv the rings. In fixing my attention mon 
closely upon the latter, I observed the egg or*^ 
and the larva appear in its place. 

JIaving compared these eggs with those just miu 
I constantly found the latter of a milky whitenef 
completely opake, and smaller by one i^df; 'so ti..» 



* The eggs of ants are so remarkably minute, tha 
there would seem an absolute necesaity of their bein 
held together by some glutinous matter, otherWiseTi 
would render the removal of sueh small bodies in tik 
mandibles of ants almost impossible; the mandibles b^ 
ing so constituted as not to be brought '"^tr Uiat «lor 
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I had DO reason to doubt of the eggs of anta receiv- 
>0( ft vers considerable increase in size; that in 
etoogatiog, Ihej heroine transparent, but do not at 
thii time disclose the fonn of the norm, nhich is 
always arched. 

To be coaviaced of the truth of this statement, 
I viewed these egn with « microscope; 1 also mea-l 
anted thero, and having separated ihem from each 
other, found the longest to be those only, in which 
the worms were diicloaed in my presence. If I re- 
moved Ihem from the workers, before they bad at- 
tained Iheirfull length and transparency, they dried 
up and (he worms never quitted them. 

hit, then, to the care which the workers take in 
passing them across their mouths, that we must at- 
ttibule the secret of their preservation? Do tllese 
tgp require this humidity, or do they absorb a part 
of it, to furnish nourishment to (he little worms they 
contain? It appears at least highly probable; ond 
the observations of M. Reaumur, give wei^t to Ibis 
opinion. I have discovered in his writings, that 
there are other eggs, which also increase in 
those lodged in Uie galls of different trees, which 
are occasioned by Cyrt^i', or other insects of (he 
same kind. 

"It ought not," says this exact and judi 
server, "to be passed by in silence, that the egg 
which I found in the gall, appeared to be considera- 
bly larger than the eggs of the sume species, when 
they proceeded from tne body of the fly, or even 
when they are taken from the body of thf 
nated or mother fly, near the time of thi ^ 

, laid. The whole of those I took from the abdomen 
of (he flies 1 killed, were remarkably small; it there- 
fore appeared certain, that the egg would have in- 
creasea, and indeed bad increased, in the galL" 

We are only in the habit of seeing eggs sur- 
rounded by a covering incapable uf extension; but 
why is it that those eggs, which nature has enclosed, 
in a fleiible membrane, do not increase? The en- 
velope of the exi; may, in this instance, be com- 
nared to the membrane which includes the human 
Hetus, and those of quadrupeds. 

(Ta it tonlivvid.) 



ON MANUF.^CTURING INDIGO FROM THF. 
INDIGO PLANT. 

(From the New York Btatesman.) 

The consumption of indigo in this country fifl' 

years ago, was a mere trifle. At thia time, owing 

to the great iacrease of manofactures, the annual 

Rurchase for domestic use cuonot be less than 
■om three to five millions of dollars, and it is pro- 
bable that in (en years the demand will be dou- 
bled. 

The manufacturing of indigo in the Southern 
states, to an extent at least equal to supply home 
consumption, would certainly be an object of greJt 
national importance. We have abundance of land 
calculated for raising the plant, and were our 
aouthem planters to turn their attention to the arti- 
cle, Ihey would not so often glut foreign markets 
with cotton. I know that prime indigo can be mode 
diere, having during a period of thirty years bou jliI 

■To these insects we are indebted for that isJuable 
article of commerce, the gall-nut. Thn Cifmpi is fur- 
nished with a linelj pointed instrument, with which it 
wounds the leaves and other parts of the tree, for tho 
take of debiting its e^s. Tha puncture of the leavex, 
kc. gives rise to those excrescenciB termed galls, which 

' 3u\f form Ihs habitation, for a considsrablB period, 



of the uifani inseet, but si 



it the whole 



Ihej, from which the fly has escaped^ others, that nuul 
this aperture, will bef»iiTid to contain the maect, cither 
In its larva, pupa or imago stati; for it appears these 
wv«r*l changes, at least with some of flie species, tikv. 
^MB within the bod; of the gall.— T. 



I several small lots, made in South Carolina, and th( 
: Mississippi, of excellent quality. It is true the ge- 
.neral run of indigo made in the Southern states if 
of inferior quality; but this deflcieney must be at- 
.tributed to the want of skilful manufacturers; for if 
one or two lots can he made good, the vvhote may 
ibe, ifthe conditions necessary to make a perfect 
article he observed. To obviate this difGculty, I 
have been endeavouring for two years past to col- 
lect infurmS-tion relative to the process of manufac- 
turing indigo after the best and most approved 
manner, iny object has been to collect instnic- 
lions from practical men who have made the arti- 
cle in other countries; but the intelligence obtained 
falls far short of my expectation. 

The processRS of working the wood vat for dying 
blue on woitllens, and of manufacturing Indigo from 
the |>lant, are similar in the most important point*, 
diOering mMtly in the mode of producing the results. 
The blue-dyer ferments the Indigo till it returns to 
a green state, collects the green colouring fecula; in 
the pores of the goods dyed, and causes it to oxi- 
dize by a rapid alternating exposure to the atmos- 
phere. The maker of Indigo ferments Ibe plant till 
the liquor becomes green, draws it off from the plant, 
oiidizcs the feculs by the agitation, aud collects 
the sedimeut for the use of the dyer. — The blue dy- 
er, tbcrcrore, ought to have a tolerably correct idea 
of the process of manufacturing Indigo, and may 
be able to throw some light on the subject On this 
ground 1 shall venture to give my opinion on those 
points in making of Indigo which are considered by 
manul'acturera as the most difBcult to perform cor- 

Tbcre are three points to be attended to in mak- 
ing of indigo, which when observed by a manufac- 
turer, cannot fail of producing a perfect article. 
These are the time of gathering the plant — the pro- 
per degree of ferme.itation when the plant is in 
sleep, and the supplying the fifcuts, aher the li- 
quor is drawn from the steep, with as much oxygen 
1.4 Ij necessary without exceeding the requisite 
quantum. 

I nhull proceed to give instructions received from 
three sources. 'Hie nrst wilt contain directions from 
Kirby Daliyrople, Esq. of New London, (C< 
who was for many years an extensive manufacturer 
of iudigo in the Last indies. 

FHOCBSS. 

Cut the plant when in full flower, after the 
ther fur some days has been dry. Take an 
brass or cu[iper boiler, fill it within three inches of 
the top with the plants, press down with stone! 
cover the plants with water. The liquor mi 
heated, not until it boils, but until it begins to blub- 
ber, or simmer. — The water by this time will look 
greenish, then draw it off into a shallow vessel or 
vat, and beat for one or (wo hours to incorporate 
oxygen with it. On taking some of the liquor in a 
while saucer, little particles will appear in it as big 
as the head uf a pin and smaller; Uien slop beating, 
and throw In a little lime water, upon which the in- 
>tigo will precipitate to the bottom, and the super- 
natant iviilcr will look like brandy. The water has 
now to be drained off to a level with Ibe top of the 
sediiiicnl,i:ty the sediment on a cloth to drain, ivhen 
3tiff enough put in moulds to dry." 

The above process was sent mc by a Mr. Rock- 
well, of Winchester. With a view of eliciting 

further information I wrote to Mr. D requestin 

more pnrtieular instruction, in answer to which 
received the following: 

'■To attempt to define by rules, what is in itself 
indefinite, would he an endless task, and would 
ly lead to error, and I can aasuro you, from my own 
experience, that books and written iostructions are 
always hurtful to a rouog indi^jO planter. A few 
months practice will teaefa bim more than all the 
books and instractioni in the world. The tralb 



experienced practitioner. In proef of 
this I have only to mention that in two of my own 
factories, within a distance of three miles, on the 
same day, and the same time of the day, I have 
known the steepening eight hours longer in one than 
the other. I have known a similar difference ID 
i factory on two successive days, without any 
perceptible change in the climate, or any ostensible 
account for it. [ have observed the MiDe 
lU the beating in different factories on the 
same day, aud in the same factory on suceessire 
days witboul any apparent cause. In such caaea, 
experience alone can lead to a successful result, and 
where this is wanting, there will always be great 

ill appear an appalling description to the 
ice in manufacturing indigo, yet there is 
nothing to alarm any enterprising person, or to pre- 
vent his making an attempt, particularly to one who 
has been accustomed to make any article in whieh 
a fermentatiTe process is required, for in every fer- 
mentative process there is ever an incertitude in 
the time of its coming to perfection— the brewer, 
the distiller, the wood dyer, have all experienced 
this. Those who follow such pursuits are not alarm- 
ed at any irregularly, it is only necessary for them 
lie to discrimmate i>etween a perfect and im- 
perfect stage of fermentation, so as not to stop it 
too soon, nor permit it to exceed the requisite de- 
gree. Written instructions, therefore, pointing out 
the colour, smell, and other distinclire indications, 
assumed by the steepening liquor when the fermen- 
Ution is complete, cannot fail of being serticcable 
to the young practitioner. The process of making 
indigo sent me as that of a iMr. Lediard's, which I 
sbiUTgive in the next essay, enters parti cularlji into 

(?pson"^ 



GRAIN. 

Farmers, millers and flour merchants, read tlic 
following interesting statement. 

The recent measures adopted in England for the 
mission of foreign grain, (for it is to wheat, lyc 
and barley, that the term corn is applied in Eng- 
land, where they have not nhat wc call corn) aro, 
we observe, exciting attention in the agricultural 
parts of our country, and are referred to as likely 
' affect considerably the price of wheat hero. It 
ly not perhaps be useless to inquire, bow far 
such a result is likely to occur, — The purport of the 
two bills befort parliament, we believe to be, oftlie 
le to admit for consumption all the warehouae 
<ra now in the British ports, and of the other, ta 
iport, if and when the ministers shall judge ad- 
leable, 4.1)00,000 bushels from abroad. In pro- 
posing the first measure to parbament, Mr. Can- 
ning estimated the quantity of corn in bund, at from 
J,OOD,O0O to 3,400,000 bushels, equal perhaps to 
four or five days' consumption for Great Britain.— 
The additional quantity which ministers may admit, 
is equal to eight or ten days more. — The United 
States have never, wo believe, exported in any one 
year, over a million and a half bushels of wheat; 
though, in the shape of flour, they have exported 
equal to six millions of bushels. Perhaps the ave- 
rage export from all the ports oftbe Baltic may be ea- 
tiniated at eight millions of bushels. Supposing then, 
that it shall be deemed expedient by minister* to 
admit from abroad 4,000,tX)0 bushels of grain, it ap- 
pears that much more than that quantity may, talt> 
ing for our guide the averages of past yetir*, be bad 
either from the Baltic or the United States. Ab 
therefore there will be a competition, great profits 
can scarcely be calciJated on. Jt must then be in- 
quired, what prices may nrobably be obtained in 
En^fld, for wheat sent Iherei nod in order to H- 
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Certain this, it is Decefciutr; to revert to Ibe Mate- 1 Ohio, t 
nents in parliament, of those who favoured the|ny. It 
admission or foreign [;rain. It was computed by i jud||^. 
them, that 64i. alerling per quarter, or Si. sterling 
per bushel of BOIbs, for wheat, would be a fair re- 
KDUnerating price to the English agricullurial; and 
vith a view to secure this to him, the duly on fo 
reign wheat la he admilled, was gradunled at l'2s. 
per quarter, or Is. 6d. per bushel. On these data a 

conputDlion may be founded, by which to goTem 

in some degree speculation from this country. — 
The present price of wheat here is 

(1. equal to ... . sUrling, J?. 6d. 

Add for freight 19. Od. 

Duty in England, , . . Is. 6d. 

Expenses of shipping and commja- 
Eion on selling, ... 6d 



I Lakes, Grand Canal, and last from Alba 
IS said to ba of the best quality, by good 
[jy. y. paper, 3d ^le. 
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ARTICLES, 



UttP, Baltimore Primt 
BACON, and Hams, , . 
BECS-WAX, Am. jellov 
COFFEE, Java 

tiavana,. . . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, fa 
Georgia Uplan ' 



Sterling, 7i. 
But the price to be calculated on in Eneland is only 
Ss- per bushel; leaving therefore but t£e chance of 
Gd. per bushel uroGt, against the ribk of prices that 
may fall; but which it is the object of every regula- 
tton under which the importation is made to pre- 
Teut from rising. This general result, which is be- 
lieved to be in the main accurate, is presented in 
the hope that it may spare some disappointment?. 

The ^ain in exchange is not computed — It may 
be set off against possible contingent expenses, 
which have not been taken into account 

[^m. D.Mv.JidyA,i9ZG. 



DEATH OF Ma. JEFFERSON. 
The following letter to the Editor conveys the 
only inlellii^eDce yet received, of the death of one of each number to No. V 
the most illuslrious benefactors of his speci» thal.CANDLES, Mould, 
ever lived in any ai^. It will be seen that he lin- Dipt, 

Eered until the fourth iksthht— as if Providence CHEESE 
ad spared him to reach tbe 50lh celebration oil FEATHEM^ Live, 
that Deckration of American [ndependence and 
of free principles, which of itself would suffice 
to secure immortal renown to its author, and then 
amidst the grateful benedictions and bo- 
' a whole nation. Tbe writer of the letter 
ear and much esteemed neighboi 
friend of the deceased. 
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COAL TRADE OF THE LEHIGH. 
The following statement eihiint? the amount of 
the weekly shipments of coal from Mauch-Chunk to 
Philadelphia, duriog the present season, taken from 
the hooks of the Lohigh Coal and Navigation 
Company: 
Week ending March S BoaU 376 Tons. 






Do. 
Do, 



18 



16 



1072 
1143 
1362 

921) 



Vittai the foregoing it will be seen that the 
whole quantity of coal dispatched from Mauch- 
Chunk to Philadelphia, commencing on the 9d of 
March last, ta the !8lh insL inclusive, is 96-i7 tons, 
or 369,566 bushels — being mon than doable the 
amount shipped from hence, to the same period of 
last year. 

The business of the company is carried on with 
increasing energy, and from present appearances 
it is reasonable to conclude, that one million of 
-tushels will he sent down from Mauch-Chunk this 

It would he well for our citizens to lay in their 
coal early, as by so doing they will avoid 
■ion and delay which entuea at tbe commencement 
of cold weather, when the orders 
Tons. Another inducement is, that coal purchased 
now, is dehvered free of expense for hauling, within 
the usual bounds. 

Tbe demand for Lehigh coal from abroad is very 
flattering, and heavy shipments are about being 
^nde to New York, Boston and other ports. 

Weekly statements of the shipnieiils of coal from 
Hsucb-Chuok will be regularly furnished hereafter. 
[Dan. Prut. 

Nine bhds. of Tobacco arrived here on the 1st, 



Dnia Seinheh, ChaTloUarilit, July 4, lliS. 

I give you a mere line, to say that Ma. JBrria- 
■N expired to-daj at 10 minutes before 1 o'clock, 
is an event which has been hourly expected for 
three or four days past. 

Your friend, PETER MINOR. 

tf-A iiubscriber requests information respectii 
the effects of plaister of Paris as a manure for r 
clover or Indian com. Also, the most approved 
quantity used to the acre, and the proper ' 
spreading it 

ElTBlCTS TO THE EDITOR DATED 

DeaS Sib, Bm/mi Manchae, June I 

"I believe I can with safely say, that the water 
the Mississippi river never was eo high since 
Noah's flood as it has been the Isl of this month; 
but the weather has been generally dry; tbe season 
fine for the Mississippi bottom lands, so that our 
crops of cotton, corn, Stc. all look well in this neigh- 
bourhood at this time." 

LH .Sir, Auburn, JV. F. June S9, IS26. 
'We have lately had fine rains in this part of the 
intry, and nature appears to receive and rejoice, 
VVheat bus failed in an unusual degree in niary 
parts of this slate. Tile fiv has attached and de, 
stroved very many fields. Hay will he li^ht — oats, 
barley and — ■" ■■— "' — ' ■- 



Susquehanna, ai 

FLAX 

GONPOWDEB, Baiti, 
GH.MN, Indian Corn. 

Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler, . 



Red, , 

Rye 

Barley 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Ruta Baga Seed, , , . 

Orchard Grass Seed. 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 

Timolliy Seed, .... 

Oats 

Beans, While 

HEMF, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD, Pig ■ 

LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-hou 

Havana, lat qual. . 

NAILS, Bo!Od 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pilch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL. Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winlar . 
POBk, Baltimi 



Primi 






PLASTER, cargo price, 

ground, 

RICE, fresh, , . . , 

SOAP. Baltimore White, 

Wool IS a drui;! Brown and yellov 

.., „ be obtained that will Jualiry its growth. I WHISKEY, lat proof, . . 

But if you fo the south have suffered as much with PF-Api* BjtANDJ.^hpr - 
the drought as we have— wheat must improve in 

"P. S. Our wheat will not be fit to harvest this 
three weeks." 



Tobacco, — Inspections in the three State Ware- 
houses during the last week: 

No, 1, aiShhds. 

No 3, 87 
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THOUGHTS ON AGRICULTURE. 
Bt Db. Johnson. 

(From the Visiter, 1756.) 

At my last vuU, I took the liberty of mentioDiDg 
a subject, which, 1 think, is not considered with at- 
tention proportionate to its importance. Nothing 
can more full? prove the ingratitude of mankind, a 
crime often cnarged upon Uiem, and often denied, 
than the little regard which the disposers of honora- 
ry rewards have paid to agrieitUure; which is treat- 
ed as a subject so remote from common life, b? all 
those who do not immediately hold the plough, or 
give fodder to the ox, that 1 think there is room to 
question whether a great part of mankind has yet 
been informed that life is sustained by the fruits of 
tiie earth. I was once indeed provoked to ask a 
lady of great eminence for genius, whether sibe knew 
^ what bread %$ nuidef 

I have already observed, how differently agrievl- 
ture was considered by the heroes and wise men of 
the Roman commonwealth, and shall now only add, 
that even aAer the emperors had made great al- 
terations in the system of life, and taught men to 
portion out their esteem to other qualities than use- 
fulness, ti^;rieuUure still maintained its reputation, 
and was taught by the polite and elegant Cekus 
among the other arts. 

The usefulness of agriculture I have already 
shewn; I shall now, therefore, prove its necessity: 
and having before declared, that it produces the 
chief riches of a nation, I shall proceed to shew, 
that it gives its only riches, the only riches which 
we can call our own, and of which we need not 
fear either deprivation or diminution. 

Of nations, as of individuals, the first blessing is 
independence. Neither the man nor the people 
can DC happy to whom anjr human power can denj 
the necessaries or conveniences of life. Tbc»e is 
BO way of living without the neea oi foreign atsu- 
lance, but by the product of our own land, improv- 
ed by our own labour. Every other source of plen- 
ty is perishable or casual. r j iv 

Trade and manufactures roast be confesaed oRen 
to enrich countries; and we oun«lves are indebted 
to them for those ships by whici we now command 
the sea, from the equator to th^ poles, and for those 
sums with which we have shewn ourselves able to 
arm the nations of t!ie Norti in defence of regions 
in the Western heSMspherG But trade and manu- 
fiictures, however profitabe, must yield to the cul- 
tivation of landf in usefuhcss and dignity. 

Commerce, however fe may please ourselves 

with the contrary opinio, is one of the daughters 

of Fortune, inconstant ad deceitful as her mother, 

she chuscs her residenccwhere she is least expect 

cd and shifts her abodc^hen her continuance is in 

appearance most firmlyJettlcd. Who can read of 

tbepresent distresses i the Genoese, whose only 

choice now remaining i from what monarch they 

shall solicit protection? Who can see the Hanse- 

atick towns in ruins wsre perhaps the inhabitants 

do not always equal tb number of houses; but he 

will say to himself, the are the cities whose trade 

enabled them once tcgive laws to the world, to 

whose merchants prin* sent their jewels in pawn, 

from whose trcasuriesfmies were paid, and navies 

supplied! and who « then forbear to consider 

Igiie as a weak and certain basis of power, and 
wish to his country gitness more solid, and felici- 
If more durable? 

It is apparent, thj^very trading nation flourish 
es while it can be 4 to flourish, by the courtesy 
^'otheia. We cai^t compel any people to buy 
fiom us* or to sell t<^* A thousand accidents may 
pcejsdice them in P^ of oar rivab; the workmen 
SfmS^natiaii if lAboor Sot less price, or some 
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accidental improvement, or natural advantai^e may 
procure a just preference to their commodities; as 
experience has shewn, that there is no work of the 
hands, which, at different times, is not best perform- 
ed in different places. 

Traffick, even while it continues in a state of 
prosperity, must owe its success to agrietdtvre; the 
materials of manufactures are the produce of the 
earth. The wool which we weave into cloth, the 
wood which is formed into cabinets, the metals 
which are forged into weapons, are supplied by na- 
ture with the help of art Manufactures, indeed, 
and profitable manufactures, are sometimes raised 
from imported materials, but then we are subjected 
a second time to the caprice of our neighbours. 
The natives of Lombardy might easily resolve to 
retain their silk at home, and employ workmen of 
their own to weave it. And this will certainly be 
done when they grow wise and industrious, when 
they heifVe sagacity to discern their interest, and vi- 
gour to pursue it 

Mines are generaUy considered as the great 
sources of wealth, an superficial observers have 
thought the possession of great quantities of pre- 
cious metals th6 first national happiness. But Eu- 
rope has long seen, with wonder and contempt, the 
povertv of Spain, who thought herself exempted 
from the labour of tilling the ground,. by the con- 
quest of Peru, with its veins of silver. Time, how- 
ever, has taught even this obstinate and haughty 
nation, that without agriculture, they may indeed 
be the transmitters of money, but can never be the 
possessors. They may dig it out of the earth, but 
must immediately send it away to purchase cloth or 
bread, and it must at last remain with some people 
wise enough to sell much, and to buy little; to live 
upon their own lands, without a wish for those 
things which nature has denied them. 

Mines are themselves of no use, without some 
kind of agriculture. We have, in our own coun- 
try, inexhaustible stores of iron, which lie useless 
m the ore for want of wood. It was never the de- 
sign of Providence to feed man without his own 
concurrence; we have troth nature only what we 
cannot provide for ourselves; she gives us wild 
fruits, which art must meliorate, and drossy metals, 
which labour must refine. 

Particular metals are valuable, because they are 
scarce; and they are scarce, because the mines 
that yield them are emptied in time. But the sur- 
face of the earth is more liberal than its caverns. 
The field which this autumn is laid naked by the 
sickle, will be covered, in the succeeding sumnier, 
by a new harvest; the grass, which the cattle are 
devouring, shoots up again when they have passed 
over it JlgrieuUure, therefore, and agricidture 
alone, can support us without the help of others^ in 
certain plenty, and genuine dignity. 

Whatever we buy from without, the sellers may 
refuse; whatever we sell, manufactured by art, the 
purchasers may reject; but, while our ground is co- 
vered with corn and cattle, we can want nothing; 
and if imagination should grow sick of native plen- 
ty, and call for delicacies or embellishments from 
other countries, there is nothing which corn and 
cattle will not purchase. 

Our country is, perhaps, beyond all others, pro- 
ductive of things necessary to life. The pine apple 
thrives better between the tropicks, and better furs 
are found in the northern regions. But let us not 
envy these unnecessary privileges. Mankind can- 
not subsist upon the indulgencies of nature, but 
must be supported by her more common gifts. 
Thev must feed upon bread and be clothed with 
wool; and the nation that can furnish these univer- 
sal commodities, may have her ships welcomed at 
a thousand ports, or sit at home and receive the 
tribute of foreign countries, enjoy their arts or trea- 
sure up their gold. 

It is well known to those who have ezamiiied the 



state of other countries, that the vineyards of 
France are more than an equivalent to the mines of 
•America; and that one great use of Indian gold, and 
Peruvian silver, is to procure the wines of Cham- 
paigne and Burgundy. The advantage is, indeed, 
always rising on the side of France, who will cer- 
tainly have wines, when Spain, by a thousand ac- 
cidental causes, may want silver. But surely the 
vallies of England have more certain stores of 
wealth. Wines are chosen by caprice; the pro- 
ducts of France have not always been equally 
esteemed; but there never was any age or people 
that reckoned bread among superfluities, when once 
it was known. The price of wheat and barley suf- 
fers not any variation, but what is caused by the 
uncertainty of seasons. 

1 am far from intending to persuade my country- 
men to ouit all other employments for that of ma- 
nuring the ground. I mean only to prove, that we 
have, at home, all that we can want, and that there- 
fore we need feel no great anxiety about Uie 
schemes of other nations for improving their arts, 
or extending their trafiUck. But there is no neces- 
sity to infer, that we should cease from commerce, 
before the revolution of things shall transfer it to 
some other regions! Such vicissitudes the world 
has often seen; and therefore such we have reason 
to expect We hear many clamours of declining 
trade, which are not, in my opinion, always true; 
and manr imputations of that decline to governors 
and noibisters, which msiv be sometimes just, and 
sometimes calumnious. But it is foolish to imagine, 
that any care or policy can keep commerce at a 
stand, which almost every nation has enjoyed and 
lost, and which we must expect to lose as we have 
long enjoyed it 

There is some danger lest our neglect of agrictiZ- 
ture should hasten its departure. Our industry has 
for many ages been employed in destroying tlic 
woods wkich our ancestors have planted. It is well 
known that commerce is carried on by ships, and 
that ships are built out of trees; and, therefore, 
when i travel over naked plains, to which tradition 
has preserved the name of forests, or see hills aris- 
ing on either hand, barren and useless, I cannot 
forbear to wonder, how that commerce, of which 
we promise ourselves the perpetuity, shall be con- 
tinued by our descendants; nor can restrain a sigh, 
when I think on the time, a time at no great dis- 
tance, when our neighbours may deprive us of our 
naval influence, by refusing us tneir timber. 

By agriculture only can commerce be perpetuate 
ed; and by t^riculture alone, can we live in plefity 
without intercourse with other nations. This, there^ 
fore, is the great art, which every government 
ought to protect, every proprietor of lands to prac- 
tise, and every inquirer into nature to improve. 



JUMPING PLOUGH. 

Sir, Washingtouj Mssissippi^ May 6, 1826. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Adams Athenaeum, I have the honour 
to enclose to you, an Address delivered before said 
institution, the 27th ult, together with the annex^ 
drawing of the <* Jumping Plough," by Col. B. L. 
C. Wanes; which you are requested to publish in 
the "American Farmer." 

Very respPUy, your most obed*t servt, 

JAMES SMITH, Correi. 8ec'ry^ 
To the BJUtor of the Am. Farmer^ } 
Baltimort. I 

Jidame Mhenceum—^Slih Jpril, 1836. 
Ma. PaKsiDKVT, 

Having recently examined an agricultural imple^ 
ment, not generally known, and Imt recently intro- 
duced into our state; one, in my opiniouy of great 
utility;— I have thought that a description of it 
would not prove uninteresting. I reler to the Jump* 
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tag I'lougli, 8s it is tGrmcd. It is eiinple io its con- 
Hruction, lieitig merely a shovel plough of largt 
*jze preceded by a strong coulter, somenfaat of a 
Stibre form, nf&xed to tho beam In an inverted po- 
sition, or inclinine backwards and touching, nearly, 
the point of the gbovcl. and peneiratiiif; the ground 
Jralber less than an ioch beloiv it - The annexed 
•kelch exhibits the relntive proportians ol^ its dif- 
llerent parts, the principal ot ivhich are ae follow.- 

Leng;th of the beam four feet; helve oT tbe shovel 
tma feet three inches; from the bottom of the beam 
to the lop of the shovel, nine inches; shovel fifleen 
inches long, twelve inches tvide; handle! four feet; 
femilter tivenly-three inchcg; rod eighteen inches in 
length. This plough is designed for breaking uji 
kud cultivating nenly cleared land, and is admira- 
bly calculated for this purpose. The position ol 
tte coulter and its consequent motion through the 
ground, enables it readily to se»er all smaller ob- 
Btructions to its progress, whiUt those of a firm and 
unyielding character raise il until the impediment 1: 
svrmoutited, when it plunges again mto the ground 
JUMPING 



id pursues its course, throwing the enrlh on both 
sides and lenving a deeper and wider truck than lb« 
bar-share plough. 

With two horses this plou^ will break up tho- 
roughly, and with ease, the almost impervious mat 
of cane roots with which most new ground in the 
western section of this state abounds; much more 
than two yoke of oxen and a bar-ehnre plough. 

It is particularly serviceable in planting tbe first 
crop in cane land, and cotton sowi^ in a. single 
trench made by it, raked in and cultivated with Uie 
hoe, will produce almost as abundantly as by any 
other process of cultivation. 

By whom it was firat introduced into the state, 
whether it be a late inTeution, and whether it is in 
use in other states, t have not been able to lenrn. 
I am rather inclined to believe that we are entitled 
to the credit of the inventloQ. 

It cannot fail to recommend itself to general at 
in new land, wherever known 

B. I.. C. WAiLES. 

^danu eimnt\i, JHiutin/ipi, ,^ 
PLOUGH. 



cssiiin fly, baa produced the necessity for a most 
live inquirj? and exertion to elude its ravage*, 
id my petition to you to endeavour to procure 'the 
early wheal, was founded upon a conviction, deriv- 
Irom a knowledgfl of the character of that wheat. 
that it would probably be modt exempt from the ef- 
fects of tbe Hessian lly. In this county we seed with 
perlect securKy against the effects of tbe Hessian lly 
in autumn, by commencing after the first week ia 
October— liut we arc altogether ilependent opon 
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HARE RIPE \VHEAT. 
Ha. SiiKHcn, Talbol ceujily.Jalij G, IICS. 

Yow may recollect, that a few years past, I wrote 
to you to ask the favour, that you would make an 
inquiry among yo'jr numerous correspondents, for 
acme of the "Early, or Rare ripe Wheal," as " * 
call^; and notwithstanding your kind exertions _ 
trere unable to procure it, or to learn whether it 
was still cultivated. 

I grew that wheat twenty-two years ago, and for 
tiiree or four years ifnniedialely prec»tding. The 
HnfBrtanate wet leaton just before and during bar- 



in 1804, adeclcd this wheat particulaiiy, be 
cause it ripened earlier than the other kinds and 
was. on tnat account, more exposed at a critical 
period to the destructive influenc' of tbe wet. All 
wheat vtas excessively injured that year by wet, but 
the early wheat, from the cause I have mentioned, 
most of' all. This wheat was then universally con 
demned, and has never been cultivated in Ma 
ryland, as far as [ can learn, since, until williin 
the last three years. Upon reflection I was per 
sueded that this sudden rejection of that wheat was 
injudicious and unrfasonablR. 
The ruinous deMruotioD of the wheat crop by. the 



e of the weather in I 
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. „. . thede- 
greeof injury we sustain. Acold. moist, and what h 
called a latter spring, affects the progress of wheat 
than that of any other plant, and in Mich a 
season it gets such a growth and such strength be~ 
fore the fly mnkefi its appearance (as it reqtiitaa 
b warmer weather to bring it forth,) that It «- 
' its ravages in a great degree, where there has 
been prnpfr attention to manuring and cultivation. 
A very forward, warm and genial spring is a]mo«l 
uniformly destructive to the wheat crop, because It 
brings the lly into existence and action mnch earlier, 
and causes its depredations to be commenced upon 
the wheat plant in that stage when it is younger, 
saialler, and weaker, and of course less capable to 
resist or to bear them. 

Generally speaking, the first effect produced by 
the fly in the spring, i* visible from about the 20lh of 
April to the 1st of May, aecordifip to the season; 
and that injury is continued for two or three weeks, 
when the iiiaect arrives at that stnge when its de- 
structive inOueoce ceases to be felt, and the wheat 
plant has from that time until about the SSthdC 
■ine (the ordinary perloil of wheal harvest mlh 
.) to recruit and to mature. 

Upon thesn facts I reasoned in relation to the 
early vhfRt. This wheat bears late seeding as 
well or belter than any other sort of wheat, and is 
lesst of all pubject to rust or scab: few inBlHnce9,if 
re knoim, when it ever suflVred from rust 
he used, therefore, with a certainty of aroid- 
. "iiiiimn flj: it is always forwarder than any 
other sort of wheal in the spring by at least ten 
days or ft fortnight, and bDcoroes jointed by the 
time the Hessian fly first mnkei its appearance, h 
that stale the young fly can make but liltle iroprea- 
aion on it; it is too far advanced to suffer ftwm iU 

fwo years ago,; fortunately procured five bash- 
els of this early whe,t -fron a kind friend who had 
obtained it tho y(«r before from the state of Dela- 
ware. My fiiends Kfeat wm seeded in a piece of 
good land, and had m opp.rlunily of seeing it - 
Irequenlly from the timoit was seeded fearfv in Oc- 
tober.) until harvest, andlearefulw marked iti pro- 
gress. The Hessian fly dd not afftct it at all. On 
the 1st day of May it ^as strongly jointed and 
produced a beautiful crol The eftets of the Br 
in ail other wheat were Wry visible and morh felt 
I seeded my wheat the foViwing autumn about the 
id of November, the laatbf my crop; the kti>um] 
»nd heavy and in sibad state. The wheat 
up badly, as might h^ been expected; looked 
til during winter, and grei^off In spring puny and 
not mnch to my satisfactiol The nttack of tne flv 
was rather early and scire last spring, and I 
thotight if it could injure ||p early wheat, it had 
the best possible chance | destroy mine, wfrich 
was uniMually weak and hnpromising. Whilst 
other wheat safTered. the eat xvhnl regularly pro- 
gressed, unaO'ecIed to allapbrance.aod trulj too, 
by the fly, and made as go| a crop, consider! ng 
the unfavourable circumstan^ under which it wbs 
seeded and its bad aspect aring the winter, as 
could have been expected. I reaped more ftan 
twelve bushels to the acre -fc seasonable month 
of May of last year aided Ihiiat well as the flv af- 
fected wheat V ' 

Like all the other wheat, a early wheat «fii 
miMb injured bj the weevil fly Uw "♦•^-HBfl-^I 
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detbad to keep tt pare, it was faept in stack to the 
bat; that I might the better clean up and keep it 
separate from all other kinds^ Being knigest in 
btack it waa moat aiecled, for I did not get it out 
until the first of September. I ought to state too 
that this early wheat was nearly a fortnight sooner 
in stack than any other wheal That it was not in 
jured by the storm of the 4th of June last year, 1 
count nothing on, as the occurrence of the storm 
and the period it canie^ were accidental things. All 
the other wheats happened to be in blossom at the 
time of that storm and siifiere<I; the early wheat 
^ad passed throu^ that sta^e and fortunately 
•acaped. The grain was fine and heavy. 

I seeded this wheat again last autumn, from the 
let to the 20tb October; but owing to the weevil 
fly it came up badly. The failure this season in 
the wheat crop from defective seed last autumn is 
▼ery general. Being absent from borne during the 
winter, I did not see this crop on the ground from 
the 24tk of December until the lOtb of March fol- 
lowing, when, although not very tine^it was greatly 
superior to my expectations from it, when 1 recol- 
lected the appearance it nrt^sented when 1 left home 
in December previous. Up to the tirst of May thi^ 
year, (ldi6,) the spring season was favourable for 
wiieftt of all kinds; but the drought then commpnc- 
Mg, the destruction of the fly has t>een great My 
•any wheat was uninjured by fly this season; other 
wheat near to it, and seeded after it, was a good 
dehl injured; other wheat again, seede^l at the same 
time, in a different field, was much destroyed. 1 
commenced harvesting this wheat this year on the 
9th of June, and secured a good crop from the 
ground before the general harvest and the wet 
weather came on. 

From my former knowledge of this wheat, nn^ 
from the experience of the two uast years, I am 
peisuaded it is the W' eat that will not only most 
frequently escapi: the effects of the He^isian fly, but 
that it will hardly ever be injured by it 

It has been thought that this wheat wiU not yield 
well, because the head is short; yet it oui;ht to be 
remembered, that no wheat head is so well filled 
generally, and we seldom find any wheat that are- 
rages better to the acre or to the stack. When the 
old white wheat succeeds, or the blue straw, I l>e- 
lieve no wheat yields so abundantlv; but the early 
wheat never fails to give you good grain, from its 
early maturity. It depends, of course, like other 
wheat, for its product, on the quality of the iHud 
and the season. But 1 believe it will average more 
pounds of grain in any given number of years, upon 
the same land, than any other wheat that we know 
of. It is thought, too, by some, that this wheat is 
a tender species. Of this I have no evidence, but 
the opinion of those who assert it, some of whom 
are entitled to much caisideration from their intel- 
ligence and experience I am satisfied that since 
our late improvements in agriculture, by manuring, 
and draining, and better cultivation, our country is 
better adapted to this irheat now than before; and f 
•m farther satisfied, that upon all dry wheat lands, 
(as aU wheat lands oight to be,) whether stiff* or 
light, it will be founc the most productive wheal 
generally, as long as the Hessian fly remains with 
lie. As Alaryland mist be a grain country, I have 
atated these facts, aid thrown out these sugrges 
tioDS, to induce ethcs to make fiiir experiments on 
tlua wheat, in order that all may reeeive the i>ene- 
fiiy if nay opiniona iiofild be proved to be correct. 

AoaiCULTOK. 

DROUGHT AN3 FRESHET IN VIRGfNIA. 
J. S. Saunrca, Esa. .AlbenuarU^ r«., Jul^ i, I6;f6. 

Dmr StTj— Yoi no doubt will b«?e heard, before 
Aia reachea you^if the late diaaatcr which has hap- 
ycMd to a greatportbu of the farmara and plant- 
^n^ Tkfwia. AlUr. luuriiig aiqpctieMed one ofl 



the greatest droughts ever known so earlv in the 
season, which curtailed our crops of small grain, 
clover, meadows, and indeed every thing else — we 
have been visited by one of the greatest and most 
destructive freshets ever known in this part of the 
country. The rain which caused it fell on Sunday 
night, the 25th of June. The losses sustained in 
various ways are incalculable. The greater part of 
the wheat and other small grain on all the low 
grounds of the rivers and creeks, has been swept 
off— the tobacco also carried away or buried up— 
the curn broken down ano ruined; fences swept off, 
mill dams broken — and many mills and saw mills 
entirely carried off, and the landii much washed in 
the cultivated fields The loss of crops on James' 
river, from Lynchburg to Richmond, will be im- 
mense. I consider my loss in tobacco and grain 
not less than $1000, besides the loss of soil The 
wide extent of this calamity must be seriously felt 
for some time in Virginia. I have not yet seen any 
of the Richmond papers since the freshet, but anti- 
cipate gloomy accounts. But these are occurrences 
to which we must submit with resignation and for- 
titude;, double our diligence, and hope for better 
♦iwes. Wishin;^ you health and prosperity, I re- 
main. Your obed^t servH, 

WM. WOODS. 



PLANTING TUBE— INQUIRY. 

Sia, CtncinnatH, Ohio, June 21, 1826. 

fn your last number (13, vol. 8,) Mr. James Wil- 
liams speaks of, and partly describes, a planting 
Ivhc, admirably adapted for saving the back. Will 
iio please to inform us farther of what material this 
t'lbe is made? Of tin or wood? if the latter, of 
what kind, andtnust we not go to the turner's lathe 
for it? I wish to eet one, although I know a sly old 
neighbour who will say, when he sees it, that "lazy 
folks always take the most pains." As the culture 
of silk appears to be agitated, I can send you, if you 
re4}uest it, any quantity of eggs for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

Yours^ &c Tellus. 




NUTRITION— FOOD. 

(Continued from p. 124.) 

With the force of all these observations, it is in- 
tended to impress strongly on the minds of parents, 
the importance of the following practical conclu- 
sions: that, the maternal milk is the natural food of 
infants; that mothers, except for the most urgent 
reasons, ought nerer to renounce the delightful duty 
of suckling their own offspring; that the first milk 
constitutes the best nourishment and the best medi- 
cine for a new bom child; that next to the mother's 
in suitableness for the object, is the milk of a heal- 
thy nurse whose own child's birth was, as nearly as 
possible, coiival with that of her nursling:— that af- 
ter these, stands what is furnished by the cow or 
other animal in whom it retains properties approach- 
ing to thnt of human milk: — and that, as milk is fa- 
vourable to the perfect development of the teeth 
and bones, and indeed of the whole animal econo- 
my, it ought to entcT, in proportions appropriately 
varied* into the diets of all infants, children, and 
growing persons. 

Preparatively to putting her young one to suck 
for the first time,— which may be in three or four 
hours after its birth,— the mother should have her 
breasts carefully fomented,— primarily with tepid 
water and soap of the blandest kind, — and then with 
a lotion composed of milk and water in equal pro 
portions, slightly sweetened, and wanner by a few 
degHjes than the temperature of her own person 
Such meanfl, notwithetanding their aimpUcity, con- 



tribute much to accelerate the secretion of mOk, 
make its progress less distressing; and, by remonng 
the bitter exudation naturally deposited on the nip- 
ple, facifitate the suckling^s first exertioDS at obtaitt- 
mg the vital fluid destined for the noorishment of its 
helpless dajs. While this is being done, she should 
retain a lymg posture in the bed, and be exposed to 
the least possible annoyance, or fatigue, or danger 
of cold. Without changing her attitude, the babe 
may now be admitted to her breast, and mR, in 
general, begin attempting to suck. If, however, it 
be listless and reject the nipple,* it ought to be 
withdrawn, 'so as to not disquiet or exhaust the par 
rent with its refusals or unavailing efforts: — but, in 
a short time, a new trial of its inclinations may be 
made. When mothers cannot give the breast, ex- 
cept in a sitting posture, they should be raised with 
the gentlest caution, have themselves comfortably 
supported with pillows, and secured by proper co- 
venngs from sustaining injury by the influencea of 
external air. 

Infants, at the beginning, are able to obtain but 
little milk:^this litUe however, is of the highest 
use for promoting objects in them, which have al- 
ready been explained. In each successive endea- 
vour, from its exciting the nerves and vessels of the 
breast, the supply becomes more copious, and they 
imbibe it in greater abundance and with the great- 
est ease: — in the end, it constitutes a most delicious 
fare on which they feast with advantage and de- 
light. 

Notwithstanding its being the natural and posi- 
tive duty of all mothers, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to suckle their infants, yet such reasons 
may exist or be induced, with regard to some indi- 
viduals, as shall render their engaging in the dis- 
charge of this duty either impracticable or impro- 
per. Such mothers, however desirous, cannot there- 
fore undertake the charge of suckling, who have 
the organization of their breasts naturally imperiect* 
or injured bv the effecU of accident or disease^— 
because, both these states give rise,— to defect in 
the milk's quantity or quality, sometimes to its to- 
tal absence, — to undue contraction of the mamma- 
ry vesseb, with consequent difficulty to tha chik), 
of sucking them,— or, to faulty relaxation, induc- 
ing both a want of power in them to retain the se- 
creted milk, and a constant involuntary extiUation 
of it from the nipples. Others, after having at- 
tempted it, will require to discontinue nursing when 
they find it proving injurious to their own health, 
by occasioning pains in the back, loins, and chests- 
cough, panting, and uneasy breathing, — head-acbe, 
failing of the tight, with inflammatory and other af- 
fections of the eyes;— insuperable watchfulness dur- 
ing the night,~and loss or appetite, thirst, slowness 
of the bowels or their excessive freedom^ and slmi'* 
lar symptoms of impaired dig stion. 

Very few females have constitutions naturally so 
weak and feeble as to incapacitate them for enjoy- 
ing the dehghts of suckling their babes. Has not 
such a mother already been able, without injury to 
her health, to furnish from her own system the in- 
cessant supplies required for the nourishment and 
growth of the new one throughout all its foetal age? 
Many, the niost delicate and despondent, are diuly 
seen to remain quite vigorous and happy so long as 
they continue employed in the performance of this 



•Defect in the size of the formation of the nipple, Is 
described as having sometimes been observed; and va- 
rious mechanical contrivances, or its being sueked by 
an adidt or an older infant or even by a lamb, have 

been recommended as appropriate remedies: but, thi^ 

is a defect which must be regarded as being almost uni- 
versally rather imaginary than real; and, when unne* 
nessary attempts at supplying it are instituted, they are 
calculated to injure the delicate organ on whwh such 
practices may be employed, as well as to defiraud the 
babe of a precious boon which the mwktest tftitinily 
of science is unable to replace. "" 
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interesting office. Observation of such a fact, then, 
would sugge&t the propriety of every one engaging, 
at least, in a trial of her powers: — but, this may be 
discontinued so soon as she tinds hcrsrlf unequal to 
the task of furnishing enough of hoalthy milk, or of 
undergoing the cares and fatigue inseparable from 
her charge. 

Mothers who resolve on rearing their progeny 
with the maternal milk, ought to form an unyield- 
ing resolution of denying themselves the enjoy- 
ment, — if there be such a thing in nature, — of eve 



sro&Tzzra oiixo. 




(From the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 
ANNALS OF TIIK TURF— No, V. 



py pleasure and amusement which may lead to per- „ ^^ » • r i ^ jl /> u no ■ 

Mnal or mental exhaustion. Iiresikiritv of all Rt»ptctfMytn3enbedtotheJmateur,theSportman 



kinds, — excessive indul^ncies, by whatever name 
they may be called, — m temperance under every 



other distinguished racers and stallions. Medley got 
the following, viz: 

Boxer, out of a Fearnought mare. 

Opernico, out of a Lindsey Arabian mare. 

Quicksilver, out of a Wildair. 

Young Medley, out of a Blue and all Black. 

Melzar, out of a Wildair. 

Lamplighter, out of a Longadale. 

Fi(z Medley, out of a Dandridge Fearnought 
mare. 

Gimcrack, out of an Ariel. 

Bellair, otit of a Yorick. 

Bellair may justly be distinguished as the best 
son of old Medley, not jnly as being upon an equa- 



and the Breeder of the Firgiiiia Turf Horse. 
The stock of old Medley may justly be ranked iity as a racer, but as having got more fine stallions. 



shape and in every degree, — all indeed, in social or as among the most remarkable and valuable that racers and brood mares, and as being decidedly the 

dop3estic life, that conduces whether immedintelyj have ever signalized themselves on a Virginia race best bred son of his distinguished sire. Bellair 

or remotely to depress the mind or exalt the pas- 1 course. This stock of horses lacked nothing but partook of the best blood that has been highly va- 

sions, is absolutely incompatible with the tranquility | size to have made the best racers in the world; and lued in Virginia, viz: of Morton^s Traveller through 
of that equal and sedentary Hfe which Uie duty of yet their want of size was not manifested on the' Yorick, Fearnought, Partner, Mark Anthony, &c. 

suckling infants demands. If there be such mothers,! turf, as their ability to carry weight exceeded that Col. Tasker^s famous running mare Selima, that 

then, who are unable to seclude themselves from! of any other stock; they were also more remarka^ wast- the dam of Partner, was the great grandam of 

such enga|ements or resist the incentives to such |ble for good wind or bottom, for fine limbs and good Bellair; and I will here take occasion to correct an 

practices, it is in all respects proper that the pious eyes than other races of horses which have been bred error in the pedigree of this celebrated mare, as it 

labours, for which thev thus ungenerously disqual ' *'" * * '^' - v---- i-.-j :_ ^l:. ^*.._i. l i j ^ .. ., . . . .... 

ify themselves, should be transferred to the manage 
ment of a faithful nurse. 

Various and discordant sentiments have been en 



in Virginia. These qualities resulted in this stock has prevailed for more than thirty years in all the 
(and were more peculiar to them than to any other.) published pedii^rees which 1 have seen of Bellair. 
from the close proximity of the points of the hips Col. Tasker's Selima is represented to have come 
to the shoulder, from the uncommon solidity of out of a mare culled Snap- Dragon, by Snap; this is 
tertained on the question,— ;whethcr females having 'their bones, the close texture of their sinews, and a manifest error: the Godolphin Arabian, who sired 
the consumptive taint ought to become nurses, the bulk and substance of their tendons, which all Selima, died in 1753; Snap was foaled in 1750 and 
How, it has oeen asked, can an infant possibly sus- ways enabled them to carry the highest weights did not commence covering until six years old; 
tain injury from sucking milk secreted .from the and to endure the greatest stress on their bodily 'hence the fir.<>t Snap mares were not foaled till 1757^ 
blood of a being, by whose blood alone and with- powers. To these qualities may be added their' four years alter the Godolphin was dead. Colonel 
out the intervention of other agency, the elements uncommon purity of blood, derived from their sire Tasker s Selima was bred by Lord Godolphin, and 
of its fcetal existence was furnished, and, in the end, old Medley, who was one of the purest blooded c.i me out of a mare by old Fox, that was the dam 



favourably' perfected? Experience, however, re- horses ever bred in England. 

« A 1 1 • /V^ 1^1 A * • A. ^ A.* ^ ^ A ^ ^"^ * lal • ^ tk. M 



«oKes the difficulty by presenting instructive facts : Gimcrack, the sire of Medley, was one of the and hIso of the celebrated runninic horse Weasel. 

.. ,1 . • I x." _ Jr !-• J ta :- 11 I — ^ ' . . ^, . 1 , L _rL' j. _. !_ i.^ i__J U^ *U„. «.u.. a__ . i» » i Tk i • . .. f 



to the consideration of mankind. It is well-known most remarkable horses of his day in England. He 
that, though many of the worst symptoms in a was a grey, and called the "little grey horse Gim- 
phthysical woman do subside during her pregnancy, crack," foaled in 1760, got by Cripple, a son of the 
they all re-appear, and often in an aggravated form, Godolphin Arabian. Gimcrack was one of the se- 
immediately after that condition has terminated, verest running and hardest bottomed horses that 
Her lungs fast decay, her strength sinks, her person ever ran in England; although small, yet his ability 
becomes emaciated, she gradually ceases to desire to carry weight was very great, for he frequently 
or. properly digest food, and her infant, however gave the odds as high as 28 pounds, and he con- 
healthy in appearance, forthwith begins to exhibit tinued on the turf until 1 1 years of age, thereby 
signs of suffering from griping pains, or from ac shewing his uncommon hardiness of constitution 
cessions of nervous agitation, which have been and firmness of limbs — qualities which he richly 
known to become permanent. Fur the purpose of transmitted into the veins of Medley. Gimcrack at 
preventing the affections so often consecutive to 4 years old won seven oi)l. plates, 4 nriles; also in 
childbirth, such mothers may lose their milk fur one 1765, at 4 miles, 50/.; also 1000 guineas, 350 gui- 
fortnight or a month,— and, it has been advised ncas forfeit. He beat the Duke of Cumberland's 
^bat a young one of the sheep or dog should be Drone, 4 ntiles, for 500 guineas, giving him 21 lbs. 
employed in this office: — but, for her infant's sake fn 1766 he was sent to France, and 1767 returned 
IS well as her own, no woman havinga decided ten ;to England, and won in that year four 50L plates, 
iency to consumption ought to undertake the charge 4 miles. In 1768, two 502. plaies and the silver 
of suckling a child. The vitality of blood is ma- 1 bowl. He beat Mr Vernon's Barber for 300 gui- 
tured in the lungs, and the milk's perfection de-!neas, giving him ^8 lbs. in 1770 He beat Lord 

}>ends much on the purity of the blood; consequent- .Rockingham's Jacko for 3000 guineas, giving him 
y, the milk of a consuvnptive nurse cannot be nu 1 28 lbs; also Lord Ruckingham*s Pilgrim for the 



of Daphne, (lull sister to Selima, see Stud Book,) 



tritious, — because her blood is insalutary in propor 
tion as the organization of her lungs has suffered 
from the depredations of disease. 

( * o b» coiiti.iuc d.) 

WASHING S.\LADS. 

In the first number of the "Gardener's Magazine," 
conducted by Mr. Loudon, and just publislied, is a 
paper on the best modes of washiitg water cressts 
and other salads, so as to free them from the iai \a: 
of insects and worms. The method is very simple, 
and consists in merely placing the salad in salt 
water or sea water, for three or four minu-es, which 
is sufficient to kill and bring out the worms, after 
which the vegetables are washed in fresh water in 
the usual wa^. The information is brought out in 
the proper time, just after the salad season com 
mences; and as all salads are subjf*ct to insects, and 
many of them inconceivably small, the hint, as a 
mttter of cJeanlioess, is worthy of attention. 



whip antl 200 d^uineas, the whip equal tothegui 
neas. Gimcrack was then ten years of age. Earl 
Grosv^nor had two portraits taken of Gimcrack: 
thul of Gimcrack preparing to start is reckoned ex 
cellent of its kind The two portraits, it is said, 
represent this horse in difftirent shades of grey; the 
iron grey of his youth, and the hoary white of his 
old ago. Gimcrack had acquired such fame and 
celebrity, that his last proprietor left him a length 
of time at Tattersal's for the inspection of the 
public. 

The dam of Medley was Arroinda, by Snap, (full 
sister to Papillon. the dam of Sir Peter Teazle, the 
best in England.; Medley acquired his beautiiul 
symmetry and proportions from Snap, who was a 
horse of "great beauty and justness of proportion, 
strong, vigorous and muscular, and was upon an 
equality as a raper, if not superior to any horse of 
his time." Medley was imported to this country by 
Malcomb Hart, in the year 17^5. AiQCMag many 



that was the property of Lord Rockingham — the 
grandam of Selima by Flying ChilderB — Makelesa 
— Taffolet Barb— Natural Barb mare 

1 would urge upon the breeders of the Virginia 
turf horse to take in, m their different crosses, af 
much of the blood of old Medley and Bellair as 
possible, to give their stock firm limbs, very much 
needed at this time, as the Virginia race horses of 
the present day train off the turf too early. 

The following letter, appropriate to the present 
subject, Irom that eminent breeder and sportsman. 
Col. John Tayloe, foimerly of Mount Airy, Virgi- 
nia, now of Washington city, will conclude the 
present number 

•*ln reply to your favour, I shall be happy if any 
information I am able to give you, in regard to old 
Medley and such of his stock as I have owned, caa 
be of service to you. Old Medley was imported 
into this country about tlie year 1785; was owned 
by Mr. Malcomb Hart, and stood at Hanover Court- 
house. He was one of the most beautiful horses I 
ever saw; I cannot at this remote period pretend to 
describe him, further than le was a grey hone of 
the finest proportions and net more than 14i to 15 
hands high. I have always esteemed him one of 
the best horses ever imported ^nto the United 8tateS| 
and concur with you in opinioi that his stock is de- 
cidedly the best we have had His colts were the 
best racers of their day, althoigh they were gene- 
rally small; but their hmbs %«re remarkably fine, 
and they were distinguished for their ability to 
carry weight, i owned some of the best of hit 
colts. Bellair and Calypso [ bred; Grey Dio- 
mcd and Quicksilver i purchvsed from the pro- 
fits which I realized from theii successful perfor- 
mances on the turf. I have reaon to hold Medley 
in grateful remembrance. 

**As respects Bellair, he was shing built and ra« 
ther stout, good eyes and rema|[ab1y fine bonej 
legs, rather above 15 hands I io not think hia 
bottom was surpassed by any hike on record; if 
ever he locked his antagonist, I Wt eonfid^t of 
success. When ho rao wi^i Mr. Vytelph*i Qkm^ 

\ 
\ 
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onrb, he w» in eseeinre bad order, ader s lung 
jeamej in bad weilher from Marrtand. They nrn 
thmc 4 mile beats, in e&cb of which Bdlatr menilrd, 
and wa« not beat Tar. I refuied 500 guineaa Ibr 
bim immHJRtel^ aller tfae race. i 

"I ironniT with too respecting the old Virginia 
•tock, whieb should not br lout." 

A FmanD to tub Yiaomu Tear Hobse. 

N. B. Having given an account of CoL Taskcr '. 
imported msre Sclima, it may not here be imjiro 
prr to ndd that of Carter Braiton'a impoilt^d mare 
Kitty Pifiher, aa those two mares bred hiDre tine 
■tort in Vinninia than any other imporird mares 
brought to thii country; it being well knoi^n to (hcj 
•porlsmen and breeders for the turf, that s 
the higbent formed racen and italtioDa br«d 
(tate wen- descended from tlioie two mart!9 

Kitty Fisher was a zrey mare, foaled in 1755, 
and imported hy Carter Branlun in Ihe fait of 1759 
She was bought by Mr. Branlon, at New Market, 
England, in the sprinii of lT59.being then Ihe pro- 
I>erty of the Marquis of Grmdiy. and stood al the 
time engaged in a sweepstak': for 3H00t forS years 
old fillies; but the Marauia being abroad wiih the 
British armies, he was allowed to withdraw himself 
from his racing engngements, and directed all his 
running stock to he sold. At the sale she was pur- 
chased as above, and sent over (o this country She 
ms got by Cade, (one of the finest sons of Ihe Go 
dolphin Arabian.) her dam fay the Culirn Arabian, 
out of the famous mare Bald Cbadotle. [Bald 
Charlotte was a high bred mare, of the finest Ibrm, 
and winner of King's plates] 

Kitty Fisher was trained in this country and run, 
•nd won MUily, several matchps, 
(TVte tantiatud.) 



DISEASES OP DOGS. 
Worms. 
Doga, like buman beings, are subject to worm 
diseases of various kinds. A disorder. i;eneralU 
distinguished bj the appellBtion of look nuutnest fs 
produced by short thick worms, wbich occasionally 
breed in prodigious quantities in the anim»b sto- 
mach and intestines. This, and >rbat is denoniinnt- 
ed tUeping nuufiieii, appear to be merely two nHnicfi 
for the same disease. When a dog is uiua afflicted 
he will become lean, though he will feed vorucL. ._ 
h; a* the disorder increases, hit appetite in a great 
itegree forsakes him; his eyes appear dull and drow- 
sjr,and he will manifest an almost continual inclina- 
tion for slumber^ without beinjj able, however, to 
■leep soundly; — 

Take of calomel, six grainii 

Common soap, two scruplesj 
made into two bolusses, one of which (o be givei 
night, and the two other (he following morning: 
ter two days, the same to be repeated, and in four 
da}* more, gire the following: — 

Eltract of CDl04]uintid*, two scruplea; 
made into three bolusses and one civen every m 
iag: on tfae fourth morning, give the animal a table 

rnful of syru^ of buckthorn. If the worms 
Id not be entirety destroyed in a little time, re- 
peal the course. 

Dogs are oRen troubled with large worm i. n hiih , 
without medicine, are occasionally voided ?ii>i:lv or 
in clusters. Their existence may be known liv ilie 
du(g'* voracity and leanness. The best rKuitdv is 
the preceding, though the following may probd,bly 
anawer I be purpose:— 

Calomel, Ihree grains ; 

Jalap, twenlf eraina;- 

Qold-'n sulphur of antlmonj, four grains; 

■tUed up with butter or lard into one doK, Direc 

of these doses to be given — iineevery other nvo'iin.'. 

A taUe apoouful or two of linseed oil giwn ilji- 

A<k tksf tt « HohiiBg will AvquoDtlj bnng awayl 



a quantity of WMtna: but it can never be depended 
on a? an effectual remedy for the fallowing reason:— 
upon the linseed oil being swallowed, those wormi 
with which it comes in contact, that arc not fasten- 
ed oil the intestines, but loose as it were, in eipee- 
tiiiion of food, will be bronght away; but such as 
are fast to the intestines (and many will be always 
founJ ao situated) stick like leeches, and thus pre- 
reiit the effect* of tfae oil. There is nothing so 
aOecmal as calomel. Calomel administered 
nallt , in tolerable [^enty, upoD the human subject, 
will destroy worms in the slomacfa. — If the wornu 
arc siiuated near the anus, tbc calomel may be so 
conijiletely absorbed, when taken inwardly, as to 
li)9c its effect before it reaches that part; some to- 
baci-u smoke blown up the anus (which may be ea- 
sily (lone by inserting the thin end of a pipe) will 
must completely destroy these ooiious vermin, and 
(hey will be voided most likely, in prodigious num- 

The remark which was made on the last article 
would etjually apply in this place, respecting Ihe nu- 
merous remedies prescribed for the same disease. 
What are mentioned Ihrnughout are such as will be 
found to answer the purpose; and to give a number 
of doubtful and ineStctual recipes, for the sake of 
making a long list, or giving a false air of impor- 
tance to the subject, would be as perplexing' to the 
reader, as it would be canfemptible and even dis- 
honest, in (be writer. 

it, for worms, generally s^king, the foi- 
loning may be regarded as a sovereign remedy, and 
iliere are few cases which i* ">U do( effectually 
cure— take 

Linseed oil, haff a pin(; 
Oil of turpentine, two dracbms;* 
repeat the dose, if necessary, 

'i'lie leaves of the walnut tree. General Hunger 
informs us are an effectual remedy for ths worms. 
"In summer, when the leaves are green, tbey must 
be dried and baked on a plate before the fire, then 
rubhe^l to a fine powder with the hands. In winter 
tiben dry, you must buy them at the medical herb 
shop, Cuvent Garden. 1 gave my dog two largish 
lea a|KMna full, heaped up; first boiling half a pint 
of indk, letting it cool, and putting the powdered 

leaves into it the dog will take it well; but he will '""' «»^ •"'""f gt*"* thing, and e 
not tske it in grease, for (he leaves have a very "•"»• """« covered with caterpillar 
strong taste and smell. By the bye. 1 caution all"./**' •he locusts made their ai . 
sporlimen never to give dogs milk, which has not B^'* "•• *<> "o *<her remark t 
been boiled, for it will purge them as much as a y*" "" the locust year, this year is a caterpillar 
dose of physic. I gave my dog, eight days follow- J""" ' "m only ipeaking now of what passed 
ing. one dose; after which for above two months, he •>«'"'»'« "J "oti^e " '» po»Mble that some more 
nerer voidtd ont tingle wcrm. distinguiiQiog tiian others soon became aware of 

■■'I'here is a peculiar eiceltence in these leaves; '^e fact, that caterpiUars were the progeny of the 
they never, in the least, pui^d my dog: his body locust, but 1 imagine (hat the inquiry was not CMt- 
wai in the aame state, as if 1 never had given him I *^°*^^^- 

any thing. This is a vast benefit; for. as it doesi If thereforecaterpillars be the produce oflocusta, 
not purge the dog, it may be given him even when ' '" what way are tbey continueil— how many trans- 
be hunts. I am told by medical men, who have fo^al''"" <!'> "'*y undergo, during the seventeen 
gludied botany, that walnut leaves are a positive J*'" of Iheir remaining in (be rrpdle state, aod in 
poison to worms, but by no means detrimental lo "hal sha|te do they appear in the last summer 
man or beast. 'previous tu their becoming a locust? 

" Van may observe.in the autumn, when the cater- i 'f ' co"''' "dd Ihe exi^rience of (hose who hare 
pillen and grtibs eat the. leaves of trees, and de-l<"T«'^uIlr attended to all the transmigrations of (he 
siroy the ganlen stuff, you will never see the leaves '"cual for the las( seventeen year*. I would bestow 
of wijnut trees eaten by tbem: no caterpillar nor "'wh time and labour on a new invrsligation. I 
i;rul) will approach a walnut tree. Besides, 1 wdli could then watch for si^its and be prepared for any 
Kiie you another proof of their abhorrence of wal ""'•' circumstance If there appeared a similarity 
injl leaves: in summer, when the ground is so dry in our discoveries— if 1 arrived a( the same results 
that you cannot dig for worms to go fishing with, by Ihe same mode of reasoning and investigation, 
fill a pail, about one third full, of walnut tree leaves, W"(b those of one who had been engaged in the 
and pour a large kettle of boiling water on thenijiWnie pursuit- liien au accurate history might be 
cover the pail over with a thick cTgtb, and let (hem;gi»en of this destructive insect, which foraeventeen 
sirtnd till cold; then go to a bowhng green, wherclyeBTs pursues its destructive career. 
you observe many worm castsi spread the walerl As woods and furesu are un/jIoi«ft<d. the larva of 
ovKP the grass, and the worms will immediately] the locust sreiimin unmolested, and it is therefore in 
cuLiie up abore the ground.— TMi /Aokc Iried." jroch places that they are iimst numerous; for «1- 

. ■■ ^^-^ though they arein considerable numbers b orebtrdi 

■ 1 am suppodng a full grown dog. and on feacesr jet (hoy are leucely in piofiortioa 



ENTOMOLOGV. 

OasBBraTtoKS aa tub Loccst. 
Ma. SuNKcn, XhaJtrtry, Jaly '•, IMt. 

In my last communication, I gave you the hilton' 
ofthebee(le,anda( the conclusion promised to speak 
of the locust, i am not so well acquainted with the 
locust as with tfae beetle, for at the time when the 
former made their appearance, my attention waa 
not directed (o (hese objects, and of course I am 
prepared to state any thing definitively of their 
his(ory. It is now seventeen years since these in- 
sects made their appearance, there have been, to be 
sure, during the interval, two other kinds of the 
same species, differing only in sire and colour, and 
in the distance nf the time between their winged 
states on^ coming every seventh, one every four- 
teenth and those of this year every seventeenth 
year, but as tbey all perform the same offices, nz. 
that of destroying any green thing by their num- 
ber* and voracity, il wilTnot be necessary to speak 
of them, for the his(ory of one is the history of all. 

About the fint of June the locusts appeared in 
great number*. They generally came up during 
the night, and fastened their case or shell m the 
fibre* of posts and boards, as well as in the (ninks 
and limb* of trees. Every one knows their manner 
of sloughing their skin, and some few have seen 
them perform the operation; but very few know that 
the work of destruction commences very soon after 
they begin to fly. Indeed, many sensible people 

Enuaded themselves that the locust is an innocent 
rmleas insect, which, if tbey do eat at all, Uve ei- 
ther on the moai at the putrescent particle* of ve- 
getable*. Fartherthan this no one has cared to in- 
quire. Perhaps at the lime of their former appear- 
ance, some speculation arose respecling tbemi but 
it must have died away with the insect, fur further 
than the announcement of their approach in thi* 



Old people say that this year has produced grent- 

numbers of Ibem than that of any preceding year, 

1 fnrget as to numbers, but 1 distinctly recollect 

■•-■-•■■ ■ ' --^md 



ir appearance. But tbey 
lark than that, "The laat 
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of one to 1000, na; I should saj; ooe to 10,000.— 
Dot nhether it be a forett or a fruit tree, their mode 
of punctunDg the limb of ihe tree is the eame. As 
far as my obiervBtion eoea, the hickorj among forest 
and the peach among fruit trees, eeem to be the most 
suited to their purpose. 

It is immateri&l to the present limited state of the 
question whether tbe Jimalt puncture the limb her- 
self, ud then deposile the eggs, or whether it be 
dMW bj Ihe maJe; I am inclined to the latter belief: 
&U we Deed know is that in a few ilays tlie locust 
pierces the bark — in fact cuts through tbe woody &■ 
ore* of (he Umb or twig, and then depusites a certain 
nomber of eggs, Erery insect has its own peculiar 
mode ofprotectiog its loune, end Ihia of (be lacu&i 
is ai ungular as any. Dijfii:ii]t as tbe operiitiun ap- 
pears, the wood is punctured, scored and Ihe eggs 
deposited in less than ten miciutes, and so deeply 
are ibe eegs imbedded tiiat they require no gluti- 
nous or downy covering. Their instinct teaches 
them that nature will taLe that part upon herself, for 
no sooner is the tree injured, than an exudktioo of 
eum takes place, which protects the wound from 
toe injurious effects of the wcatlier already 
eda^ of the wound closing over the eggs, and the 
place where they are destined to remain until th( 
ensuing spring, will scarcely be seen in another 
month. 

Nat withstanding my vigilance, numbers of these 
locusts flew into my orchards among the peach 
trees. I caused as many of (hem to be destroyed 
as could be caught, »nd thereby saved myself much 
after liouble, but enough remained to occupy me 
for upwards of a week with the assistance of two 
expert men. 

It is easy to follow the "trail'' of the locust, for 
in their haste to deposite their ezft, they do not suf- 
ticiently consider the nature of the twig on which 
they make their inci'«ion. Subjoined is the appear- 
ance of a twig BlXer they have Gni^bed laying their 
eggs, and so.deeply do they almost always cut into 
the wood, that fai^h winds iinap the twigs asunder. 
In this manner, dangling in Ihe air, hiing the ends of 
the slender branches, (hereby dirccline your search, 
and. enabling you not only to pull off the broken 
put in which there are frequently three or four di 
tinet layers of eggs, but to cut off those layers which 
remain on the twig. I have cut off two or three 
buheU of ends of limbs in tliis way, and now I s 
emi^oyed among (he thicker central branches, 
many of which thpy hate likcivise left their mark: 
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This u a mora tedious process (ban tbe first, for 
in manr cases, it would not be proper to cut off the 
entirs limb, as it would disfigure tbe tree, 
pared for the operation. I have a great tnanj splints 
made of shingles, from 4 to 6 inclica in Ieng(n and 
about 1 an inch square in thickness; these I tie on 
the limb aAer I have cut off the lekoU length of edit, 
covering the Umb and splints with n lillle fresh cow 
manure, and tying the whole up wilb a piece of old 
rag. Three persons cau go over tivo or three thou- 
sand trees in a few days, and wbUe so employed, 
thestep ladders being present, a number of uncouth, 
unnecessary branches can be taken off, and a nur 
ber of stray caterpillars and insects can be di 
lodged. The eggs are about the twelfth of an inc.. 
in length, of an oolong shape, and white. They lie 
la|»pea over one another in the acute augle that is 
formed for their bed, increasing gradually, but slow- 
h in tin, until vegetation slops: they lie tufpid un- 
ol^nDfiaiid then they mue tbemselve* known 



a very conspicuous manner. Farther than this I 
cannot say, but 1 hope through your paper to be in- 
formed of further facts, either as they occur from 
time to time, or as they have already occurred in a 
former period. Of one thing there seems to bs a 
certainty, end thai is, that however an insect may 
be transformed, it never yet has been known 

the form of more than one kind of toiiig-ed in- 
sert. But whether, dining the period ot sixteen yesri 
from the present, it be of one kind of reptile, uri 
whether it change from tbe long, thin, green and 
black, smootli caterpilUr, to that of tbe hairy one.: 
remains yet to be known, that they do not perish %if 
the locust do themselves, is well ascertained, ti.>. 
they have been traced deeply into the earth eith^j' 
- - chrysalis or as grubs. 

A SOBBCKIBCB. 



dition above the ant-hill, where they left tbeiaw- 
posed to the infiuence of the beat Tbeti inlaw 
suffered no relaxation; the female laivsc (whieh an 
heavier, and much larger than those of the ollnr 
cast) were carried, with some difficult, through llw 
narrow passages, leadingfrom the interior to the ex- 
terior of the ant-hill, siid placed in tbe sun, by tli» 
side of those of the workers and malea. After re- 
maining there a quarter of an hour, the ants a^ain 
took tliem up, and sheltered them from the direct 
rays of tbe sun. by placing them in chambera, situat- 
ed under a layer of straw, which did not enUrclf 
intercept the heat. 

The workers, al^er having fulfilled the duties im- 
posed upon them in regard to the larvse, did not 
ibri^et themselves; (hi:y sought in their turn, to 
itretcb themselves in the sun, lay upon each otbei 
III heaps, and seamed to enjoy some repose, but it 
M'as of no long duration. 1 ubserved a great num- 
tier constantly employed on the surface of the ant> 
bill, and others ea gaged in carrying back the larva:, 
in proportion as the sun dechned. The moment of 
nourishing them being at length arrived, each ant 
ipproruched a larve and offered it food, "the Ltvs 

_ of ants," observes M. LatreiHe, "resemble when 

those larva;i't'*7 V"^ ''"' egg. hi tie while worms, destitute of 

I feet, thick, short, and in form almost conical; thdr 

aij body is composed of twelve rings; the anterior pvt 

slender and curved. WV reuiurk at the head two 

hooks, loo distant from eacit 

ider these 

observe- few -little. 4iaints-«r cils, two on 

each side, and a mamtlon or tubercular process. 



NATURAL HISTORY 

or IBB EGCa, LAEVJG, AND FDPX or AKTS. 
[Cimliavtd/nmpag' 1*1-) 
Nature has formed the eggs of some other iosCGi 
1 such a manner, that they are also capable of ii 
rease: such are, according to M. ValliHiieri, tli 
eggs of the Teiitkredo, whi^ prudi 
that feed upon the rose.* 
These reuiarkable examples authorise me in 
itting Ihe increase in size, in Ihe eggs of anti, „^, 
..jlly proved; although it may not be exactly und, nl'lle homy pieci 
Ihe samecircumstances as thoseof which tbepbilu- "'n" '° o^ "garded as true leeth; 

jopherl have just quoted speaks; but if they are I '"'oks — -*" r-- ^■'" •- 

not surrounded with a liquid, or preserved from '' ''°'' 
influence of the external ' '' ' "' " ' '' 



r, Uieir pellicle, moistenpcl j ^'moit cylindrical, soft, and retractile, by which flie 



receives its food."* 

e ants do not prepare for their larvs proetriofU 
de bouche, as happens with several species of bees 
and other insects, which provide beforehand for tbe 
I'ants of their little ones; they give them every day 
te nourishment best suited (o their condition; the in- 
stinct of Ihe larv« is suHicieutly developed, to enable 
them to demand and receive tbi:ir repast, in the same 
way as the young of birds receive it from their pa- 
rentB. When hungry, they erect their body, and 
search with their mouth that of the workers, who 



every instant by the workers, may preserve a 
'* ' I nf suppleness, and the faculty of exten- 

ding to tbe developemenl of Ihe worm 
they enclose. 

At Ihe end of Gfteen days, the little worm is seen 

quit the .hIicH: its body is then perfectly transpu- 

nl. and presents only a bead and rings, withoiil 
any rudiment of feet or anteonie. Tbe inscci, at 
Ibis period, is completely dependent upon Ihe work 

I have been enabled to observe, through the^ass 

> of my artificial ant-hill, the great care taken ol 

these lillle worms, which bear also the nameof lar- 

Tbey were generally guarded by a body nf 

, who. raised upon their feet, with their abdu- 

men brought between these members, were pri'- 

Eared io cast (heir venom upon all intruders, whili'i , 
ere and there, other workers were engaged in 
clearing the pa:^s:iges, by removing Ihe materisiU 
which were out of place; a great numl>er of their 
companions tuking at Ihe same time their rr pose, and 
appearing fust asleep: but a busy scene occurr^ed 
at Ihe moment of transporting tbeir little ones lo 
enjoy the warmth of the sun. When tbe sun's rays 
fell upon tbe ^tcrior portion of Ihe nest, the anU, 
who ivere then on tbe surfare, descended with great 
rapidity to the bottom of tbe ant-hill, struck wilii 
their anlenuK the other ants, ran one after thf 
other, and jostled their companions, who mounti.d 
at Ihe moment under the bell-glass, and re descended 
with tbe same speed, putting m their turn the whuTc 
colony in molion, so that we could observe a swan 
of workers filling up all the passages; but whi 
proved still more their inlentinn by these roori 
menis, was the violence with which the workri 
sometimes seized, with (heir mandibles, those wb 

did not appear (o understand Ihcui, dragging thei,. , ■. , ^ . . ■> > 

forth to the tnp of the ant-hill, and immediately '""'J ^ =, 'y ''°}"' '"^, 'f^'^nglj with no otter view 
I . ,1. . '^ 11 .1. .-II . ' -^ than IhaturcoiitinuinK III kind, has also inaieil the fint 

]c..,.j then,, 10 gomd uek tho.t .M »n,UDiniL„,.d ,r if HI. U. L .m. ii.m.oi. ThToiiio. 
gnat, that so much annoys us in our evening walks, was 
appear- lor^inallj a,, iubabitant of some stagnant pool. Th» 
ance of the sun, Ihey occupied themselves witb tlic beetle thai flits along our even-tide, lay in wom-ltt* 
larra a" pupK;.they carried tbem with all eipi - itate for a considerable period, locked un in tbe e^ 

vemed chambers of the oarUi, and — but iray ] 

Latreille alludes to this increase in the siie of tlie when the whole inieat tribe, genaraUf^q 



What a world of wonders is there not opened to our 
K, in the iranaformalions the in<iect tribe undergo, 
from the periud of thoir birth, Iv the full and complete 
development of their several organs. Unless well ss- 
uied of the fact, how couid we imagine the feelile help- 
eas worm just described, would ever become the indus- 
rioua, enterprising ant, furnished with or^ns ofmo- 
Lon and of tli|;h1. How devoid of probabilitv would 
ippear the statement, did we not possess evidence t* 
he contrary, that tbe maenitieent butterSy we see ho- 
'eriiig from flower to flower, ever drew its origin from 
lie creeping caterpillar. But these changes, surpris- 
ng as Ifacy are, are vet equalled bj other circumatan- 
!es contiected with the metamorphoses of insects, tor 
with these changes in appearance, the aninal allera its 
habits and mude of life. The butterfly in its fint Of 
' a stale of existence eats voraciously, and in a man- 
greatly dis proportioned to its size, devnuring twice 
weight of leaves in a day; io its second or pupa 
«, Ibis inordinate appetite ceasei, and all its aetive 
'era are suspended; in its third, imago, or perfeol 
e, no longer bound to tlie spot that gave it birth, it 
lakes a wider range, cleaves the regions of the air, 
and sips Ihe nectar of Bowers. That beautiful silvar> 
winged insect {LibcUiUa'j now crossing our patb, passed 
the first part of its existence as a water iosect, and 
that little creature {Ephantru) we see sporting in the 
beam, whose existence as a winged insect it IbnitBd 



eggs, botii ia these inMcti, and the Cjpiif*. — T. 
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iU »try mouth the fluids Ihey seek. 

1 boaw Dot if theie lluids undergo an; change in 
the badf of the worken. but I nm r*r from belicviai; 
it to be the case, Bince I have often seen the ants 
oiTer tiiem Douriahment, almost immediately after 
tbej hare themselves takca iti perhaps honej and 
■Dgar diBsolved in irater I presume, however, that 
tta« rtgimeo ii proportioned to the igfi anii sex ol* 
«ach individual, that the aliment is more substantial 
the nearer the time of their metamorphosis, and that 
more it> given to the larvffi of females than to those 
•f the Korkers and malts; but the questions which 
have referenre to the quality and quantity of these 
aliments are of difficult solution: hoivever, as it is of 
some importance to ascertain if the nouriabmenl 
which the larva takes, has an; influence upon the 
development of the sexes in the female of ants, as 
obtains in bees, I purpose making some eiperimeots 
bf nourishing rofielf the larvee of different species. 
Let us at present follow the workers in the last ca~~ 
Ihej bestow upon the larvs; it is not snflicient 
lay them in the sun and give them food; it is si 
necessary to keep them remarkably clean. These 
insects, (herefare. who in point of tenderness to the 
jrouDK committed to their charge, do not yield 
to any of the females of the larger animals, pass 
their tongue and mandibles continually over their 
bodies, and Ihos render them perfectly white.' 
The ants have also another occupation; that of ei- 
Iricaling them from their cuticle, which becomes 
distended and soft at the period of their transforma- 

Previous to changing this skin, the larvce spin 
tbein^elves a silken covering or cocoon, (as is the 
ease with many other insects,) in which in the form 
of pupaci tbey prepare to undergo their last meta- 



irphosis. This cocoon is of a cylindrical form, 
elongated, of a pale yellow colour, and very smooth 
and close in its texture. A remarkable circumstance 
for which no cause has been yet assigned is, that 
there are ants whose larvx never spin; but this ei- 
ception only holds with those species that possess a 
sting ajid two knots on the peduncle of Uie abdo. 
men. Thus, there are some larv« which undergo 
iheir change in a silken envelope, and others which 
become pups:, without lying under the necessitf of 
spinning or weaving one-* 

The larvae of some ants pass the winter heaped 
up in the lowermost floor of their dwelhng. I have 
found, at this period, very small larvs in the nests 
inhabited by the yellow ant, the field ant, and some 
other species, but none in those of the fallow, ash- 
coloured, and raining ants. Those that are to pass 
the winter iu Ibis state are covered with hair, which 
is not the case in summer, affording another proof 
of that Providence at which naturalists are struck 

every step. We do not find the larvK of males 
and females but in the spring; their transformation 
takes place at the beginning of summer. 

(Ta be coiUiiiMit) 



tpnog ol 



nest inhabited 
the jeltoi 



ler SMcLi 
by the li 



le liiUe black ant, where there were 

uilainingonljr pups. Here itej la) 
\e unnoticed. At length, one nr Iwo of the anis 
took tbeni up, with the intention of carrying Ihemawaj, 
when another who appeared stationed as centinel. ran 
violently against and overthrew Ihea, ihus occasioning 
them to relinquish their hold: this part of the ne»t was 
at length deserted, the larviE were left where Gnt d&. 
posited, and the centinel retinid. At this 
•in^le ant was within view. In about fin 
little troop sallind forth, and, as if artiag uatterso 
general impulse, carried off tliair unwelcome viailarj 
one of their under-ground aparinenU. Visltii^g •. 
nest from day to day, I never afterwards saw these I 
TV, and Diertfore, conclude they had been set ap: 
where from neglect Ihej had pcHsbcd. Had the lai 
been brought up in common with those of their own 
family, I must haie Wno« 
nest contained pupa only. .^ - 
I rcTcrsed llie esperiment, bjr carrying away some of 
tlie pupK, and placiiig tbeia in the nest from which I 
bed before taken the larvte. This done, a similar scene 
look plane. The pu]>£ were at first regarded with in- 
^fference. Some of the inhabitants then attempted 
renoval, to which there wag, for a time, stroog oppo>. 
Uon. In a few minutes, however, tbey were carriml off 
to the subterranean chambers. In these eiperimenti 
there was this slight diSerence: in the former instance 
tte ants retired, a^ it ivould seem, to deliberate: in thi 
htter, tbey remaioeJ the whole lime within sight, 3 
little distance from the pupn. Had the larvae or pupa; 
him aitflered to remain where first placed, this w 
have grBBtly embarrassed the ants in their daily opera- 
OoDi, Ot'n being Ihe tpot where they were in tlie habit 
of bringing Ihcir young to enjoy the sun's warmth. But 
why Vbey sbonM take them tinder ground, in preference 
toeajrying and depositing them beyond the nest, is a 






; fur. is 1 ircfore said, t 



iho fM«*Bt iivthsr ■taleUatimi.— T. 



who employed labourers, and failed to make punc- 
lual payments. Arrangements have been made W 
prevent a recurrence of suah failures. The worlt 
)n the Licking summit is progressing rapidly. 

[PUUburgh Gatette. 



I TBB >BKT. 

Easy shoes; frequenUy bathing the feel in luke' 
>arm water, with a little salt or pot-ashes diaaolved 
I it. 
The com itself will be completely deslnTyed by 
rubbing it daily with a little caustic solution of 
potash, till a soft and fleiible skin is formed. 

The milky juice of the stalks of spurge, or of Oit 
common fig leaf, by persevering application, willr 
' a certainty, soon remove them. 



Rye Bread. 
"Kven those (says Mr. Jacob, in his recent report 
on the stale of agriculture on the Continent) who 
can afford wheaten bread, eat commonly that of 
rye from choice. At the Ubies of the first families, 
both in Germany and Poland, though wheaten bread 
was always to be seen, I remarked that the n.ilivea 
scarcely ever tasted it; and 1 have met many Eng- 
lishmen, who alter a long residence in those coun< 
tries, have given the preference to bread of rye 
From the time I left the Netherlands, through Saio- 
ny, Prussia, Poland, Austria, Bavaria, and Wur. 
teiniiurg, till I entered France, I never saw, eiiher 
in tbe baker's shops, in the hotels, or private houses, 
a loaf of wbealeo bread. In every large town, small 
rolls made of wheaten flour could be purchased, 
and they were to b<- seen at the tables at which the 
foreiipers were seated. Wheat is only used by the 
natives in making >vhat our English bakers would 
call Inncy bread, or in pastry and conleclionary. If 
there be no foreign deniand for wheal, the dllficullj 
of selling is »ery great" 



Upwards of 2000 bands, and 300 teams, are _ . 
ployed on the section of Ihe Ohio Canal between 
Lllesveland and Keiidal, and work to the araou 
between 40 and 50,000 dollars is performed 
month. I'he excavation and embankment are i 
ly completed irom the parta|:e summit to Cleave- 
land. Of 44 loi.ks required between the summit 
and the lake, tbe pits of dU h<ive been dug, and 
nearly half of Ihe others are now excaviiling; the 
alone for tbe whole is prepared, and some of the 
walii have bewi commenced. The contracts re- 
quire the completion of the whole work on thisscc- 
tion, bj the first of October. The Cleavf^land 
Herald from which we make Ibis abstract, mentions 
that eoDie alarm has been occasioned by the bad 
management, want of integrity, and conscqueat 
liailure of a few per'^ons, chiefly sub-contractors, 



" Among Ihe ^pinnii.g larva;, Uiere are some whoso 
web is markeu with s blarL point at one of Ihe enlre- 
mitias, which has been taken for the remains of the 
skin of Ihe pupat, which they reject in their preceding 
stale; l>ut as 1 have found the cocoons, thus atained, 
before the larvn they contained bad undergone iLeir 
metamorphosis, this supposillun (:ill!i to Ihe groui 
I am fully convinced tl is nulhtng mo.clhan Iho resid 
of the aliment which these insects discharge a litUe 
lime before their change. — A. 

Gould IS of our author's opinion^ but Sir Edward 
King, who published a memoir on ants in an early num- 
ber of the f hilosophical Trantacticns, conjfctures that 
it is a secreHoa cast out by the Urvn in lis traosforva- 
tion.— T. 



Take of isinglass, half an ounce; Turlington 'a (or 
Friar's balsam.) a drachm; melt the isinglass in all 
ounce of water, and boil the solution till a great 
part of the water is consumed: then add gradually 
to it Ihe balsam, stirring them well tog;ether. After 
Ihe mixture has continued a short time on the fire, 
take the vessel off, and spread tbe extended silk 
with it, while it is yet fluid with heat, using a bniah 
for spreading it. 

CERTAIR CURE FOB THK CRjkUP, 

An ^ectual preventative for the cramp in (be 
calves of Ibe legs, which b a most grievous palp, la 
to stretch out the lieel of the leg as far as possible^ 
at the same time drawing up the toes towards tbe 
body. This will frequently atop a fit of the cramp 
after it has commenced; and a person will, after a 
few times, be able, in general, to prevent the fit 
coming on, (hough its approach be between sleep- 
ing and wakinz. Persons subject to this complaint 
should have a board fixed at the bottom of the bed, 
agitinsi which the fool should be pressed when the 

TO ALLEVItTG THE Pjllft OCCISIOHED BT THE STISO 



The disagreeable itching occasioned by the atiu 
of theae insects may be removed by volatile alkali, 
or immediately rubbing and washing the part affect- 
ed wilh cold water. 

At nieht, to rub with fuller's earth and iraler les- 
sens the inflammation. 



To Ihe part affected, apply oil of tartar, or solu- 
tion of put '^h. and it will give instant ease; as alio 
well bruised luallons. 



'^'■^2 S'i.:£2£l££. 



BAi,TiMoaK,FaiDar, JcTLr 14, IS96. 



DEATH OF JOHN ADAMS. 

In our last we announced the death of the iWof- 
trious Jefprrson. because, Ihougli we keep no oIh- 
tuary register, it happened to reach ua at the mo- 
ment when our paper >va< going to press, and when, 
through it many of our readers would learn it for 
the first lime. 

>Vc have now to add to the mournful record* 
that of bis illustrious associate in life and in 
death — Joun Adams. But why call it mournful? 
.Should we not rather, under all circumstance*) 
rejoice and be thankful, that they were permitted to 
remain, as Mentors to the lising ^eration for 
half a century : living exemplars m themsclvei 
of all tbat hiUBa&i^ du ufaibited of niadom hi 
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Council, patriotism of purpose, and firmness ol 
tution. It WR3 not in huuiau nuture that they 
do more to illustnile theae virtues — llieir nii 
of earthly honours was full to overflovvinjt; and the 
Warld Dever preaented a more sublime oioral spci 
tacle than tlieir simutCaneous dissolution on tl 
Jabilee of American freedom — we may aynipathi: 
with their survi?ing relatives, but even they will 
faave beeo taught, by the glorious examples of the 
deceased, to subioit wilb fortitude to a dispensation 
of Providence so c xtraordinnry, in all ifs coincident 
circumstances, lh»t. without superstition, we may 
suppose it was intended as a double consecration of 
Ihe 4lh of July, to the cause of human freedjin 
. as a "netr seal to (he hope that the prosperity i 
these Stales is under the special protection of 
kind Providence," 

Gm«in — Sbedb, &c.,fbom the Brazils. — The 
■allowing is another proof of Ihe constant and eo- 
KEhteoed attention paid by officers of our Navy, 
When abroad, to the best interests of their ovm 
country. If they are ready to defend her honour 
ky the sword, they are equally prompt in "piping 
times of peace,'' to supply frora foreign climes, the 
Means of greater variety and proiit to the products 
or^our fields. 

U. Slala' skip Cyanci 
Aid dc Janeiro, M«y 29, tB£E. 

Dem- Sir, — An opportunity in tbe departure 
the hrig Sylph, which will sail from this port, for 
Baltimore, enables me to forvrard to you a 
needs, and of a Lind which I have no iloubt 
take kindly in our soil. The wheat, you will per- 
'^eive, is of a hard (tinty kind, and I am informed i 
kiever subject to smut or to the visitation of the It' 
The bean is in flavour prodigiously fine, and yielo 



do forward to him his diploma, accompanied by tht 
gold medal of tbe Society 

Extract from Ihe minutes. 



earth; the seed i 
which In flavour^ is ve: 
musk melon— all of v 
distribution a 



'"■'W 



flavoured pumpion, 

5 little inferior to our yellow 
ich 1 send to you for such 
judgment may 



great esteem, yours, 

J. D. ELLIOTT. 
Es>i, 



Sooth CiKOLini AaaicuLTuHAt. Societf. 
Deu Sir, CAoriuton, June £6, IHSfl. 

Tbe South Carolina Agricultural Society having 
nlected yon an honorary member of tlie sociel '* 
'becomes my pleasing duty to inform you ol 
SHne. I send you a copy of tbe diploma and ' 
SOtutioB," tbe orimnals of which are entrusted to 
the care of Mr. Redding, who expects to sail for 
Baltimore in a few days. The gold medal is m the 
hands of the artist, and shall be forwarded to Bal- 
timore as soon as I receive it I expect a month ot 
two wiU elapse before 1 obtain it. With assurajicee 
of my personal respect, 

1 am, sir, your obed't serr't, 

ED WD BROWN, 
Pro. Um. Cor. Ste. So. Caro.Jg.Stxitty. 
JoBN S. Seihrkb, Es^. 

P. S. It was on motion of Gen. Thomas Pinck- 
»ey. — 

The following resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed by tbe South Carolina Agricultural Society, at 
their meeting on the 30tb of June, IMG. 

This Society acknowledges tbe sense it enter- 
tains of the services which Mr J. S. Skinner has 
rendered to the promotion of the agriculture of tbe 
Usited States, and of his particiuar attention to 
this Society by a donation of valuable books and 
Other bind services; and therefore uoanimously 

itcsoIced.That Mr. Skinner be admitted an hooora- 
Ty member of this Society, bod that the secretury 



CHAS. E. ROWAND, &sVjf. 



(Signed) 
Chartalon, Jiiat 2 

Oe4lB Sik, BaUitnoTi, ilh July, \S2B. 

Your favour of the 23d ult brought me tbe grati- 
fying information of my having been elected an 
honorary member of the South Carolina Agricultural 
Society) and a copy of the Resolution awarding me 
their gold medal. I accept these honours, unme- 
rited as Ihey are, with a high sense of respect for 
tlie members individually, and with the more plea- 
sure, as they were conferred at the instance of an 
eminent patriot, who, before I was born, bad join- 
ed this Society to pioneer in the cause of agricul- 
tural improvement, as he had yet sooner done in 
the cause of liberty. What more powerful incen- 
tive to exertions for tbe publick good than thus, lau- 
dari a viro laudato? 

Please tender my grateful acknowledgments to 
the Society, and accept for yourself assurances of 
sincere regard from 

Yours, very respectfully, 

J. S. SKINNER. 
Cdi - - - 



BnowK, Esq , Pro Um. 1 
Cor. Sec. So. Car. Jig. Socitly. f 



ExTHiCTS TO THi; EdIFOB DATED 

Wauamaa, near Georgcloum, 8. C, ] 
Dear Sin, Junt 30, iSi'S. | 

The drought during the months of AprU, Ma; 
and part of June, has been excessive, anil our hjgb 
land crops, cotton, com and potatoes, have suffered 
very materially. This immediate neigbbourhood 
being better adapted to rice than any other section 
of country of tbe same extent in Ihe United States, 
we do not feel tbe injurious eOecta of dry weather 
in the cultivation of that staple, as we can always 
command the flow of the tide. Many of us, hi 
ever, who have been in tbe babit of growing 
own provisions, independent of (he rice crop, will 
fall very far short of our usual mark iu that respect. 
Yours, respectfully, 

JOSEPH W. ALLSTON. 



Wild Thhkies. 

Mnh Coratiru, June IB, IBJG. 
a promising number of "young wild 



Ma. SlINHEB, 

Sir,— I hav . „ 

turkies;" they are exceedingly wild and shy though, 
much more 40 I Ibink than tbe partridge. " 
of your subscribers, who have succeeded 
this valuable fowl of our woods, inform me bow I 
had best proceed. 

An answer is respectfully requested, and would 
prove useful to many. The French cell Ibis bird 
Coque Dt Indie. 



Tobacco. — Inspections in the three Stale Ware- 
houses during the last week 

No. 1, ISObhds. 

2 103 

3, 125 

408 hhds. 
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BACON, and Hams, . . 
Bt:E.'i-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Java 

COTTON, Louisiana, ike. 

Georgia Upland,. . . 

COTTON YARN.No. 10, 

n adrance of I cent - 

ach number to No. IB. 

CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEESE 

FEATHERS. Live, . . . 
FISH, Herrings,Su5. 

FLAXSEED, Rough, . . 
FI-OUR, Superfine, city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, auperh. 

FLAX 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Indian Corn, . 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler,b Ited.neu 

do. Red, Susque. . . 

Rj« 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Ruta Bags Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel WurUel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, . . . 

Oats 

Baans, White, . . . 
HEMP, Russia, clean, 
Country . . . 

HOPS 

HOGS' LARD, .... 
LEAD, Pig 

LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-boQse g 

Havana, 1st qual. 
NAILS, Sn^Od. . . . 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 



bush 3 
lb. I 



1 OO 

1 M 
S OO 



TurpenliDs, Soft, 
OIL, Whale, commoc 

Spermaceli, winle. 
PORk, Baltimore Mesa, I 

do Prime, . . . 
PLASTER, cargo nrice, 

RICE, fresh, ...'.'.'. 
SOAP. Baltimore Whili 
Brown and yellon 
WHISKEV, ist proof, . 
PEACHBRANDY,4thpr - 
APPLEBRANDY, Ist pr 
SUGARS, Havana While, c 
do. Brown, . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves, . . . 

Ginger, Ground, . . 

SALT, St'. iJbcs, . . , 



WINES, Madeira, L. P. 
do. Sicily, . 

Claret, 

Port, first quality, . 

WOOL, Merino, full bl'd I 

do. crossed, ■ 

Common, Country, . 

Skinners' or Pulled, 



SKINNER,' GditorVby John D. Tot, corner of S^ 
Paul and Market streets, where avarj descriptioal^ 
Book and Job pil m$ ii hudHnelj executod- 
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QN THE VALUE AND USE OF OXEN IN 
COMPARISON WITH HORSES. 

Si», Frederick eountyj Virginia, April 4, 1826. 

I have ventured to become a candidate for your 
liberal offer of a silver cup ^'for the best essay on 
the value and use of oxen in comparison with horses 
in the middle and southern states;" in doin^ which 
I am prompted less by the expectation of success, 
than by the desire of performing; a citizen's part in 
convincing our countrymen of the ffreat importance 
of working oxen in preference to horses generally, 
where the climate is not too warm for tnem, and 
where in all kinds of labour they have not been ex- 
duded by the fairest comparison. And as it is pro- 
bable you will be presented with a number of prac- 
tical essays, an opportunity will be offered to embo- 
dy from them, aA such facts and remarks as have 
the most useful bearing on the subject, which 1 
must suppose will be highly Ratifying to any one 
evincing so much interest as is manifested in your 
proposal The experience of our northern bre- 
thren, in that line, gives them an opportunity of a 
better acquaintance with working oxen, their pro- 
perties, and valuable uses, and I am sure they can- 
not refuse for so honourable a reward, to give yon 
a full and just description of them — though 1 am not 
fully aware as it regards the comparison, whether 
the same care has been taken in districts where the 
OS is most celebrated, to bring the horse to the 
same degree of perfection. It was in Massachu- 
setts that I first witnessed their great strength and 
docility, their patient endurance of many niles 
travel through snows into the frozen sw.tmpi, re- 
turning late, heavy laden with wood. I have been 
in the habit of usmg them for twenty odd yea*s on 
a farm of 350 acres cleared land^ and know nore 
of their value than I can express in terms adec^te 
to dieir importance. Nevertheless, I believe It iB 
in vain to say that the very best oxen a^* equal to 
horses for the wagon, plough or harroir — though I 
do, without hesitation, declare, consistently with 
my own experience, that we should defend greatly 
on oxen, keeping no more horses than ^r© absolute- 
ly necessary to plough the ground a»d furnish one 
wagon team on a large farm; on a small one oxen 
should be us«k1 for every other vork than plough- 
mg. One bar-share of three ho»*cs is sufficient for 
a farm of S or 400 acres, breal^ng up annually one 
fourth part of the whole, witk »ix good oxen in ad- 
dition. The same ^ized hem frequently employs 
two bar-share te»ms, and a wagon set, besides 
horses enough tc eat up all the grain they make, 
and destroy mvcb of the grass that should be turn 
ad into hav iVr oxen. In order to keep up such a 
number oiVotm^, resort must be had to the ruinous 
ayatem of purchase, or the keeping an additional 
number :>f young horses to reinforce with, which 
neatly adds to the deteriorating system. 

The comparison required being between oxen 
^nd horses of the middle and southern States, and 
being an inhabitant of one of the most northern of 
the fatter, I feel peculiarly situated, however illy 
aoaliiied to draw an instructive comparison; for I 
stfp aware if the subject were done justice to, it 
\^ould lead into an extensive train of reasoning, 
mod require no little practical detail of husbandry. 
In mach of our northern and eastern country, eco- 
nomy of cultivation is so essential, hay so much 
more abundant than grain, that work cattle are 
identified with the soil — ^the climate is suited to 
their constitution. To the south, where the lands 
are light, an active horse is equally suited to their 
toil and climate; horses of even a small size, and 
nnlea in their place, are more valuable Aan oxen. 
wlyeh cannot perform the active labour in a hot 
iQn,.liiraii|{h a long day, in a scorching soil, and 
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perhaps scanty food. Steady, hard labour belongs 
to the ox; if he goes slow, he carries a jmat bur- 
den, and must have plenty to eat for his faithful la- 
bour. If, then, to the north he is most valuable, 
and the horse to the south — may we not rationally 
conclude that on the middle ground they may be 
associated with extraordinary advantage; and in 
that portion of our happy country we may, by ju- 
dicious management, succeed in making it again 
what it once was, the finest part of the old thirteen. 
I will attempt to shew, that if a spirit prevailed for 
the use of oxen to a more considerable extent, that 
our breed of cattle would, with the soil, be much 
more speedily improved. The middle and southern 
country, to a certain extent, are dependant on the 
west, annually, for large droves of horses, demand- 
ing cash in payment, which it is true they cannot now 
get, but must eventually be paid to the great injury 
of the purchaser. Does not the inability to pay, prove 
the impropriety to purchase in this case? When 
the price of small grain was high, the expenditure 
was more tolerable. It is time to adopt a more 
economical mode: let us raise a few large horses, and 
plenty of heavy oxen. It is notorious, that a team 
of four oxen may be purchased as cheaply as one 
horse, while the former is subject to fewer risks of 
every kind. If a horse costs $100, oxen of a cor- 
responding quali^r may be had for #25 each; if a 
horse of inferior kind costs 60 or |80, the ox may 
be bought at 18 or $30. There is almost a certain- 
ty of the ox enduring eight or ten years, and then 
paying back his purchase money every cent, fre- 
quently more, and sometimes double. The horse, 
from the number of his liabilities, will not, I be- 
lieve, average ten years from the time of his pur- 
chase; perhaps little more when raised; and when 
be dies we fcet only his poor hide. But admitting 
that a farmer raises both of the best kind; a horse 
at $100, the ox at |33i — then there is three for one. 
For my own p»'^'' 'aiue a pair or guuu va^u no \>^^Vk 
]j «i9 any nrst rate plough horse. The difference of 
cost in their keep is great (so many minute calcu- 
lations have been exhibited of late on that score,) 
I will not meddle with it further than to say, that 
from two to three oxen may be kept to more ad- 
vantage, and at less immediate cost, than a single 
horse; and although a pair of oxen may consume 
double as much hay as the horse, there is double 
the manure made, and that of better quality, to 
carry on an improving system. VThereas the con- 
sumption of grain by a horse produces the necessi- 
ty of costly labour to keep up a necessary supply, 
and where corn is the principal horse feed, mate- 
rially injures the soil. An established conviction, 
that oxen can be made to answer a more valuable 
end in exchange for a part of our horses, would 
lead to important results. Our breed of cattle 
would be improved generally; those intended for 
the yoke would be selected for such peculiarities as 
would best adapt them to the purpose; fewer horses 
would make room for more and better cattle; less 
grain would be cultivated — or, rather, less land in 
grain, but in fact more grain; more land will be left 
{for pasture, and bay, the chief food of oxen; less 
labour will be expended, more profit reaped; cows 
will be seen returning from their more abundant 
pastures laden with milk, to supply a dairy, or make 
their calves large, and give tnem early maturity. 
Without a plentiful dairy, too, there is a necessity 
for an increased cultivation of grain to feed the 
hogs for the use of the labourer, and he requires an 
addition of meat when he does not get plenty of 
milk. In the summer, the knolls are enrichea by 
penning them thereon; in the winter, large quanti- 
ties of the best manure is made in their pens; for 
large fat cattle make more and better manure than 
small lean ones. 

Now, if it be a fact, that oxen in great part, can 
be more economically and profitablv used than 
horsea, the great advantage of improving them fol- 



lows of course, which will naturally lead us into A 
sjrstem of farming more fertilizing and less labo- 
nous. In what has been said, or what may be said, 
let nothing be inferred that the horse is underva- 
lued; but that the use of this noble animal should 
be confined to certain labour which he is better 
adapted to than the ox; that the number should be 
limited, and their size and form made the subject 
of particular interest, that a pair of them may per- 
form iht mme quantity of labour, with ploughs of 
improved construction, as ^ee are in the habit of 
doing at present Touching then, immediately, the 
subject of their comparative value in the nuddle 
states,* I consider the horse as much more valuable 
for the plough of any kind, the harrow, and wacon, 
when hauliag to a considerable distance — as I do 
the ox for the rest of the labour peHbrmed on a 
farm, treading wheat excepted, which labour is now 
done, in a great measure, oy machinery. Hauling of 
all kinds, either in wagons or carts, particularly in the 
transportation of manure, where four oxen have, in a 
properly constructed cart, as decided a superiority 
over the wagon and horse team, as the latter have 
over the former in ploughing. If oxen are slower 
than horses, their steadiness, strength, sim^e gear- 
ing, which renders it so speedy a change from one 
cart to another, and advantageous mode of deliver- 
ing their load by a tilt, and off again without loss 
of time, is the cause of their superiority; and this 
done with a broad wheel cart, costing not more 
than half as much as the wagon; of which, and its 
peculiar adaptation to the hauling of wood, manure, 
stone, &c., I shall endeavour to make useful by an 
explanatory drawing, not knowing whether this par- 
ticular construction is known off my own farm. 

I had formerlv been in the habit of using long 
narrow bodies, high wheels with narrow tire: but 
such wheels cannot be made strong enough for 
heavy oxen; they twist them in turning around, nor 
«re they fit to ^ over cultivated grounds. The 
high narrow, bodies are unhandy to load in, equally 
so fn Klmet. as a A— - -» — » -' — -a:-.« *Ai'dk Amtn. 
they wiH not discharge the load freely; whereas a 
body short and very wide, will carry much more 
manure, and tilt with ease, besides affording less 
labour to the team. 1 have endeavoured to accom- 
modate their gear, carts, and labour as neariy to 
their nature as possible, not forcing or expecting 
more of them than they can truly perform. It is 
certain much is to be done by management, and 
there is a great advantage in a suitable breed. I 
have occasionally had an ox to retard the progress 
of the whole team, not having a form correspond- 
ing with the rest, to enable him to keep up in a 
quickened pace; but the same difference will be 
met with in horses also. A simple mention of a 
few of the manv advantages attending oxen, and I 
am done with their eulogy. 

They are rarely ever known to be either lame O}^ 
blind; I have not, in twenty years, loat one by 
disease or poverty; they do not jump and trespass 
like horses, (except my old Lion;) but their lame- 
ness, if incurable, or blindness, or mischievous- 
ness, do not prevent them from making good beef. 

My decided opinion is, that ninety nine farmers 
out of a hundred will do better in the use of oxen 
with horses, as here recommended — but I will not 
disguise that there arc some few, whose wonderful 
energy and management have demonstrated (espe- 
cially in extensive grain cultivation) that horses 
pushed to ^, certain age, and then sold to give place 
to other prime ones, have succeeded in doing more 
than could have been done under any other circum- 
stances — ^the hauling of produce to maricet 50 or 70 
miles, is considered in these exceptions. Some ar- 
gue, we will not keep oxen, for our horses must be 
fed, work or not, therefore we will keep them ex- 

* 1 consider Virginia in point of climate, soil, &c., a 
middle state. 
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tlusLtelj ftt work— but it Is not Ihe f»cl; bay or graas 
will keep horses fat when tbej are nol at worL, and 
the economy of oxen nol only consiatB iu Ihe saving 
of grain in not eating it themselves, but in render- 
ing it unnecessary that the horse should — further, 
they are a necessary relief to the horse whose pow- 
erful energies should be called forth at certain sea- 
sons, uarticulariy during Itic spring; sad fall, wheo 
u good three horse team should not plough less than 
ftom two to two and a half acres per day; rest 
should tlien ensue for a while, then light labour, and 
rich erazing will make tbcm young for another 
ploughing tug— after which but litlle grain is re- 
quired with an abundance of rough food and bay, 
which, if properly administered, will make a large 
quantity of the best manure. Horses thus kept, 
-will live longer and at less expense. 

The joking and breaking of oien comes next 
under consideration, but so much has been lately 
said on these subjects in the American Farmer, ( 
will touch but lightly on them, and proceed to sts 
my experience of the kind of cart best adapted 
their labour. I have usually broken them at be- 
tween two and three years of age, by working them 
gently between the wheel oxen and leaders, gra- 
dually introducing them into harder labour by put- 
ting one at a time behind, or before, wherever their 
station may be intended. Their yokes are con- 
structed with a view to have as close a bearing ou 
the neck as possible, aud the bows inserted with a 
like view. Query: as some insist that oien can 
draw most by a rope Bltacbed to their horns, would 
not the experiment be worth making, that of fixing 
the rope round the horns and to the yoke, in order 
to relieve the shoulders of part of the pull, when the 
pressure has become great' — though I confess I 
teel satisfied with the present mode. 

A much moro important consideration is to 
■ess carts of easy conveyance to them, and al 
duit in the transportation of manure, &c. for I have 
often heard farmers say, they had plenty ot manure 
but could not carrv it out I Iwve nfjer been able 
_ -MBu a •uurui as muRli as I could haul out in 
good season to plough in before it was too much ex- 
posed to evaporation — then, as Ihe facility of ra- 
moving it is as necessaiy as the making, I would 
offer the annexed plan oi'^a cart for 4 or 6 oxen, two 
of which will cost less money than a good wagon, 
requiring so much less iron and mechanical labiiur. 
The state of perfection (I imagine) [ have brought 
Ihcm to, is the result of twenly years observation, 
cuting off many before worn, altering and amend- 
iog from time to time, but perhaps 1 have yet to 
lurn much on the subject; if so, may this occasion 
bring it to light. The axle tree should be tbit 
strong, and not morticed for the tongue, which 
should be so BtiCf as not to bend at all, the 
inches, wheels about 5 feet high— the body A just 



A small dressing of manure is n 



than a long narrow one — will also tilt 
and be replaced with ease. The width of the body 
av come within two inches of the spokes below, o 

iQ Ihe side boards to lean so as to be neatly paral- nure, snch as yard shovellings, £i^.; uafenoented 
I with (he spokes of the wheel — it should be 6 1 manures will spoil the crop by making it run to top, 
inches wider behind than before; a light moveable rendering the roots hot and spikey. 

battened together and chained (o the fore seed Ann its p&efab^tioh. 

to be used for hauling^raanure, Stc—and the] This is one of the most important parts to be >t> 
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side boards represented by B 
ilaples on the outside of the rails of the body, which 
ire 9 feet long, as is the floor of the cart. The 
sideboards are 3 feet high above the staples. When 
of the hauling requires it, a slight gate 
may be atHxed at pleasure on the fore part. Pins 
with shoulders are driven about three inches deep 
into the under part of the rails on each aide of the 
axle, to prevent the body from going too fcr one 
way or the other. This is better than any iron work 
for a cart independent of Ihe economy — the staple* 
are driven through immediately on each side the 
two inch auger holes intended for slanders 
hauling of wood, rails, Su;.; and will prevent the 
ereatest pressure from ever opening the limbers.— 
The convenience and economy of this manure am 
wood body, as I call it, must be so evident, that 
will not trouble you further than to observe, that 
(he staples and four bands at the ends of the rails, 
is all the iron work it requires. It is rapidly dis- 
sected tind stowed away alter use. For other pur 
I light close body, 9 feet long, or 10, accord- 
circumstances, is used for tbe hauling of 
wheat, corn, &c.; six barrels of corn in the shuck I 
have frequently hauled. To this body is attached 
ladders for hay, wheat, &c. hc.\ and an additional 
one is used almost exclusively for com stalks with 
the tops and fodder on, 1& feet long, consisting of 
rails, slats, and very high slanders. This body con- 
more of the materials of manure from a good 
field than can readily be conceived by one not 
_. ii,.,..,.,! t. lb. .^...uu.,... 1.. -.-p.iusion, it *vill 
he almost unoeceesary to add, in connection ,>:ii 
the economy of using oxen, that any system in Ihl 
present state of our agriculture, that will have thi 
efiTect of reducing Ui eaptnta, and at the same time 
enhance its profits, both immediately and remotely. 
i insure a certain improrement of the soil, musi 
considered preferable to the extensive, uncertain 
and unferlilizing system of grain raising, which has 
been my desire to prove, tiirough the medium of 
the labour of oxen, the repose of a greater porii 
of land in grass, and a greater quantity of hay 
Ihe cheapest and least exhausting resource of ma- 
nure; the security for a greater crop of grain on 
less land.* Have the goodness to panlon this rough 
sketch, for writing is not my trade, but practical 
farming, which, I think, 1 pursue with more pie 
than almost any man in the world. 
I am, very respectfully. 

Your obed't serv't. 

RICHARD K, MEADE. 



S feet long from end to end of the main raits, which 
^oald be stout and of good white oak, with add! 
tional rise in the middle to admit of a portion being 
rounded out for the bub to turn under. It is by this 
swuD tho body uquire* nidtb, *act will can; ntore 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF TURNIPS. 

After fifteen years experience, I recommend tbe 
fbllowing practice, which, if carefully followed, tai 
be made a certain, and not an uncertain crop — as 
mostly asserted. 

The land suited to ibis crop ought not to be rich, 
but of a medium fertility, and pulverized by repeat- 
ed ploughings and harrowings, until very fine; as 
near the consistency of pulverized virgin soil of 
new land as possible, and Ihe turnip crop will very 
suitably succeed all early spring crops, such as po 
tatoes, peas, radishes, beans, and clover after the 
first mowing, and will do without manure, provided 
the four first enumerated have been manured in " 
spring, 

■Asd bHi r««ipe fw i tU n f fHf 4toa Hi n ia n By, 



tended to; without good true seed, all the other 
labour is lost I am frequently offered seed by th* 
bushel, which is acknowledged to be saved from 
the refuse turnips, which, if one is suffered to go to 
seed among twenty good ones, will spoil the wliole. 
With such seed it would be as impossible to rabt 
good turnips, as it would be from radish seed. 

In order to hasten vegetation, and by that meanl 
escape tbe ravages of the fly, it is best to soak the 
seed in rain water twenty-four hours; but if wonted 
a few minutes in warm water will do. It it 
strongly recommended to soak tbe seed in lamp oil, 
which is said to impart a disagreeable flavour to 
the seed plant, which saves it from the fly. After 

iking Ine seed, it ought to be rolled in platter, or 
ashes, to dry them; and for sowing broad cast, I 
mix three half pints of seed with a bushel of the 
mixture to the acre; but those who have Bennetfi 
drill may sow the naked seed iu rows about twelve 
inches apart, by closing every other alide, tvhjcb 

ill save much time in hoeing. 

In the neighbourhood of Baltimore, if the turnip 
seed can be got up quick, il will do to sow at late 

the 35th of August, for table use; and for stock, 
would be well to sow from the 35tb of July to 
the lOih of August Two weeks later will do on 
the tde water and in old Virginia; the ground beioc 
ivell prepared, the manure spread when necessary, 
once ploughing, and then immediately gire the 
ploufhed ground one strobe with the harrow; then 
sow he seed while the ground is damp, and give it 
one (Hake with the harrow, and tbe plants wifl 
soon appuif. After they are up, should the fly be 
destructive, roll them with a roller. As it is apt t» 

drv at Ihu season of the year, il is beat to tow a ' 
little leforeor soon alter a rain, to get the planb 
up; olherwi* ihe seed often perishes; but towing 
"T fresh plougied ground is a great advantage. 

After the plantL are up and the largest leaf hw 
grown as large as ^ cent, run the harrow thiougk 
them, which breaks the crust, buries the younf 
weeds, and moulds tic plants; and from the thrM 
half pints of seed, if tL°. fiy hw not been destruo- 
tive, there will be plenty of plaua to adroit of the 
barrow being run each way, whicLputs tbe grouod 
in fine order among the plants: Uta commeDCe 
with the all-imiiortant work of homing, wilboot 
which all the other work will be nearly lost Eacb 
hand must take about five feet wide osd use tba 
hoe actively, and single out the plants aa near 
twelve inches apart as can be done by the eye. 
This is a tedious operation; but four or five hands, 
sticking close to it, will soon learn to do the work 

3ulck, and get over a large piece of ground in a 
ay; and alter it is done, there will be one single 
plant to each foot of ground, instead of a doreo to 
the foot in some places, and only one to the yard in 
others, as is the esse when the seed is sown Ihie, 
and left without hoeing or thinning; in consequenee, 
in one case they will be too thick to grow, and tm 
die otber will not grow for want of culture. TIm 
while flat or white Norfolk is the best kind for ear- 
ly use; and the ruta baga, and yellow bullock, for 
late use. Either of Ihese ought to be sowed e«r&«r 
than the above — tbe first a month, and tbe latter 
one or two weeks. The white stone and tankanl 
turnip, are good kinds, particularly the latter, at it 
grows to a great size and is sweet. 

ROS£KT SlKCLAlfL 
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MOWING HATCH. 



On tbo mornuiK of the 4tli b*t manv of thefai-, . .... , . ■- - -■ ^ -■ 

men KDd other Inlnbibuita of Stntham, uiembled , ^"' "" •"«* 'f"* "»* crop wu too far »ptnt U!. 
at die PUin'i comer, to witnesi the novel eihibition , ','„"!„ ^„„t'--l' t\ .tl c y^^Bt^^L^^ ' 



crop M to tbe niimbet of ttaUn, but they were wclllbut, in ill tijit, particular regard should be bad to 
tilled. The oat crop, on bottom land, rery ^"'■'i; !*•» indiriduat'a natural temperament and prerioui 



'babitt of life. 
Bejond the n 



$Cpb^,hjvi 






M. - ..«■■■», luniuiu. uiDuu.Ei .^..u.uiuuii I « o - --J Jiillc, an irfunt requires no 

ig match. The premium was an elegant i'''^°.'''7P™'"'*"'K"' bit this fine prospect hi,? hc^ li' other sustenance (ill a/lerthB first teeth have begun 
which tbe woA WW executed. The rule "'*';'' »'**'™ "*''*''« "orse by a hich freshet «hicii to appear: the detelq>ment of - 

„_„ osly eslahlished that no candidates should '''"7'°"" P'»r '""""'■' "'"*^''''"''**'™' "' 

be accepted, oicepliDg those between the ages of "'■"V ""« ''"} »' the com, oats, and young i(,l, 
18 and 41; that after the work was executed, it '^° ''"P" STowmg oa the nver bottoms." 
drauld be measured, and the three best mowers 
■bould again perfbrm tbe task. Threejudges were 
n^winted: Major Benj. Clark, Major DaTidRobin- 
■on, and UapL Joseph Smith, with liberty to the 
mowers to select two additional ones, if they should 
think fit.. 

When the work was executed by the nine nunv- 
•n who had presented themselves as eandidates, it 

amwared that Messrs. Benjamin F. Clark, Nathun lier infant the enjoyment of 
II Morrill, and Benjamin Kelly, had done the best Whrm, therefore, either of t 



NUTRITIGN— FOOD. 

(Concluded fram p. I3t.) 
Neceasity or selfishncu, then, must be reg 
the chief motive to a mother's withholding 



- admit of no other remedy, the offices of a p 
. I ngrse ought to supoly those of a less fortunuii 



generally 
JL mm iiiui ui INK Biomaciri powen, and 
thereby seems to indicate the want of more solid 
nourishment. Previously to this change, which 
,. UBually happens between the fourth and sixth month 

from birth, artificial foods almost always disagree 
,with the digestive or^ns, and excile internal pains, 

~ sometimes disease. In tbe mean time, it should be 

j admitted to suck only at stated intervals of about 

I four hour*: and, on each occasion, be allowed to 

■irdcd ^^° "" '"***t. Frequent sucking, especially 

from ^'^^"S the night, ix unfavourable both to the babe's 

its natural susttnnnce P"*'?""'! >nd th« health of its mother, who never 

these states is found lu^'^P't to-permit lU lymg asleep with the nipple i 



bstitut'e 'a'n ''" 1''»''tily of prepared aliment, superadded to t 
I of c\peri- "'*'"*'' gradually au(fmanted. Such forms of 



have 



minutes mowing-, and the work was agaii- ^,. 
formed by them, when it was declared hy the judge-i 

that Mr. C. had mowed in one minute 45 strokes, s'j'tnt and in tbe selection of 

feet swathe, and 101 feet in length; being 808 iutentive exercise of the judgment and oi c\peri- r " ui • ■< - -- .- 

bet square; Mr. M. 50 strokes, 7} feet swathe, and [;i]i:e is requisite. Thatperaoa, who aspires lu hold "* P*"* consist of milky and farinaceous 

109 feet in length; being 796 feet square; and Mr. tlio situation of a nurse, shoujd be distrnguisbeil by ' *"*«'""*■' agreeably sweetened: of all these re- 
K. 48 strokes, 7 7-12 feet swathe, and 107i feet La qualifications which peculiarly fit her for the lailli- '^""^ ^'**'" '*' "''*''' '"'"' ^i'"**'' with whey, and 
length, being 913 feet, and one quarter square; and jful execution of tbe charge she expresses a desire of *'"|^^'?^t' ►PPea'i '"«'"' experience, to be the raosi 
Mr. KeDy accordingly received the premium. The undertaking. She ought to he young, and modest' """ 
thanks of the company were tendered to the gentle- 1 and healthy— neat In her dress; cleanly in hti 
men who acted as judges; to Capt. Smith fo- "- - -:---- -^ ■ ■- - ■■' "■ 

sndtoRev. Mr.Cu 



r, for an 
•"y liim 
npon the occasioa. 

Previous to tbe dissolution of the meeting. Major 
Smith, aged 80 last autumn, mowed one nioute, 
and cut over a surface of 803 feet square. The 
work was executed hy bim with great ease, and he 
was rewarded by the applause of all preseit, and 
with a badge of respect and honour. It is pioposed 



le ougbt 
Lt In her 
a her habits; temperate ii 
es; have a candid disposition, a cheerful teni 



eon genial 

Preparatively to iU final discontinuation, the 
, nurse's milk requirea being exhibited in lessening 
' -roportions as well as at more distant returns. '" 



tho kind. 



[ExHf Gatetle. 



instructed mind." Her teeth should be wliile «"""». ""d healthy children may be weaned, as 

and clean; her gums sound and florid, the odour of' '^'"'u'^'*'"' '" their eighth or tenth month; but 
her breath agreeable; that of her insensible perspi '?■ f" *'* puny. delicate, or diseased, should have 
ration inoffensive; her nipples rosy and small, bal ""« <=?"'P"'ef«"«<l to a later period, determinable 
readilyswellingfromexcitementiberhreastssHiooth *""™y ?! «": strength of their assimilative and 
and prominent rather oblong than large. Her milk «.'>'>»t',t»tional powers. According to the peculiari- 
ought not to be more than four months oId,bec^Li<e ties ol their nature, all children are more or less 
, it then becomes less digestible by the stomach of a V''^™ ■>? the transition to their new diet; it, there- 
to continue these mcetmgs; and we shall eaiieavour. newborn babe; it should flow with readine^< be 'P^' ™eomci the duty of their mothers most soh- 
in our next naper, to give some further account of tbin and bland and abundant, and have a bluish "^"*.'y ** ?"J'I' '*? Be"eral effecU on their sleep, 
the plan. We regret that our limits wilt ool aHew, tinge, nith a sweetish taste. It is necessary thati''i'P*Sl2. dejections, for the purpose of having 
a more extended notice of tliis first exhibition of she be perfectly free of even hereditary or clouBti- j-'^'^^' ''"''^'''^'^ "^ the system counteract- 

tution-kf taint or manifest ifisease, and altOKetheri /?,I'*r'!f' _, 

blameless of every practice requirioB conoeaJmenf .""f" 'he cow ou^t invariably to con sUtute a 
that her character he eminent for patience, .„,. jl''"^.."'S«'3'e''t "» t*"" food "f chUdreo, for many 
nimity, kindness, and obUgingness; and tbui sLe ?.°"J"j.''"*' "^ »ucklmg state has terminated, 
show herself to be fond of children, dexterous m L'^ . ' PIP*"*^ "" ""c usual manner, of 
managing them, watchful during their sleep sndi ' ™°''' .''"^""' "^ pow^ei^a bread, "'- 

capable of undergoing fatigue and want of rest I ^^"^^ » k?P'S"' "^""^ '^""P,:. **«" , "■■ 
without injury to her own health. [^".^P* .•"" .,P"'™ ,*K6". "mmal jelhes, isingli.... 

Women having a brown complexion generally I ""*° '" T 'tI^J tea, wops made from chick- 
yield milk in profusion: theirs, also, U rich and I T,V ' "^ i." "^ *''*' ''^'^ "''^ ^'"^' "'^^ 
nourishing. That of fair persons contains Jess oS' "^ '.^ '*'°f ??* '"^ «■"" '" '*";'": "^ varying 
tbe pure alimentary princmle.and has been coos.- I"?"''*?""^ "'=*'"*."■ "'='"^!"S to their rwing age. 

j___ J __!.__: ._ '^. ■^. . , .. Wine, even the mildest, excites the whole organic 

nature of infants, by farther accelerating the rapidi- 
ty of its vital movements; nevertheless, some of if. 
[diluted and sweetened, may be occasionally admin' 
itered to pale, Innguid individuals possessing a slug- 



EXPERIMENTAL FJiRMS. 
^le science of agriculture ant' gardening ii 
vancing rapidly. Several extrusive expenmi 
&rms are in operation in this (.^tion of the country 
with very excellent results. In New Jersey 
ITew Brunswick, b a larm nnder the personal 
of ■ pn^rietor who unibs all the requisites of a 
•dentific and practical horticulturist Within the 
last four yeaci, seven thousand trees have been 
{danlcd und«r the direct inspection of the owner, 
who has converted tbe whole farm into a garden. 
Aa an inf^ance of the success of the experiments 
made, »ad of tbe excellent cultivation it is under. 



i this year from it, measuring six inches i 
circumference. [JV. ¥. E. Pott. 



PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
^xtraet of a Utttrfiom CatwtU county, JV. C, dat- 
ed July 8, 1836. 
"From the time the com crop was planted up to 
Ota SOtb of May, we had dry weather, which ena- 
Uad us to keep our crops clean. On the 34th of 
Bby we had abundant rains, and from that period 
up to tbe present time 1 have never witnessed such 
•uaonable weather. A warm sun and frequent 
■bower*, sometimes two and three times a week, 
bu fbreed rapidly forward the com crops, which are 
decidedly the finest we have had for many years. 
Hm wheat crop, oa manured kit^, wai an excellent 
oo^ tho beada beiag weU filled and tbe grains large 
E the wheat, on cotn ground, gave a thu 



ilk. 



having a tendency to create beart-bi.. 
some infants, and in others a weakening firequc 
of their dejections. 

Moderate and regular exercise, in the open 
imparts energy to the vital powers of females 



mixture of animal and vegetable substances,' 
companicd with the free use of refreshing dr.' 



their milk derives a belter f^ eonstilution: such are often P«dis|»3^ to 
have intestinal worms, to the growth of which the 
wine m^ prove iiufavourable. Coffee, tea, choco- 
late, and fruit,' are not necessarily unsuitable to 
the circumstances of infants and children, more 
than to those of persons in riper years: each of them 
is naturally refreshing and exhiliratinr, and their 
effects first on the assimilating, and ultimately on 
(he nervous organs, must alone determine the pro- 
^riety of their use being cr-** — -" '"■ 



ing suck; and, from thi , 

qiulily, has the proportions of its componeo 
ments more equalizMl, and is made less suscepiibli 
of going into sudden coagulation within the sId 
machs of their eharge. They themselves shouli 






Dr. StniTo, in his tract on the Eduostion and Treat- 
ment of Children, gives the following prMcription: 

"Let two parts of milk rise over a low fire, and add 
one part of well-fermented beer, preriouslj boiled:" 
sugar may be added to this if desirenle. This beverage 
ii to be taken cold: li has been attended, he says, witli 
the greatest advantage by women who were already so 



exhausted, that thei 
suckling ' 

tinned increase of milk. 



d, that thev thoi^l it impossible to 
their children: thej became repleni 
le, and recovered their strongth wi 



After passing 
the second year of life, the infant begins making 
-ipid approaches, in the developments of his orga- 
ization and his mind, to what shall afterwards <£a- 



a pure error 



* Ripe fruit conduces, in no manner o 
production of intesiioaJ worms; and, it J! 
to confound the larvae of insects seen I 
fruit with the animsls tbat infest the hi 
the farmer never, cannot indeed, give birth to the lat- 
ter;. DO two things in nature are more distinct. 
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tinguish their character in youth and manhood; the 
manner, therefore, and the kind, and the propor- 
tions of hi« nourishment, should be modined, by 
concomitant advances, so as to suit the changes of 
his ever-Taryin^ conditions. 

Nature, in fine, has provided, that such suste- 
nance and such cares should be requisite to the 
proper management of man's earliest infancy; that 
parent then who best fulfils an intention so wise 
and so beneficent, at the same discharges best an 
important and praise worthy duty to nature, to 
herself, and to her beloved offsnring. It is not 
enou^, however, that children be taught, (solely 
by the dread of derangement in their health,) to 
place restraint on the movements of young desire: 
it ought tb be strongly and permanently impressed 
upon their judgment, that the preferring certain 
kinds of food to others, merely for the love of them, 
is a degrading and sensual appetite, which tempe- 
rate men have always hated, and the virtuous de- 
spised. 



spo&Tzaorci olio. 




(From the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 

ANNALS OF THE TURF— No. VI. 

RespeetfvUy inseribed to the Jbnateur, the Sportsman 
md the Breeder of the Firginia Turf Horse, 

'•The transcendant consequence of the horse to 
man in every possible stage of human existence, 
has been the mvariable theme of writers on the 
subject from the earliest records of time. Indeed it 
is impossible to conceive any other, out of the vast 
variety of animals destined by nature to human use, 
which can, with the least prospect of success, dis- 
pute with the favourite horse the palm of his mas- 
ter's predilection and attachment It is an attach- 
ment of a truly rational nature, and to a most wor- 
thy object. The very idea of being supported at 
ease by an auxiliary and borrowed animal power, 
and 01 being safely borne from place to phce, at 
wiU« with a pleasant and gentle motion, or with the 
rapidity of lightning, must have impressed the 
muids of the first discoverers of the mighty benefits 
of the horse, with ineffable delight Such senti- 
ments and feelings respecting this noble animal 
hare been constantly entertained and handed down 
to OS from the earliest ages. The general beauty, 
the harmony of proportion, the stateliness and deli- 
cacy of the superior species of this paragon of 
brute animals, could not fail of inspiring admira- 
tion in the breasts even of savage and untutored 
Time and the improving faculties of man. 



men. 



{gradually developed the various uses and qualifica 
tions of the horse. Endowed by nature with a por- 
tion of intellect, with a generous pliability of dis- 
position and fortitude of heart, with vast and ener- 
getic bodily powers, he was found capable of bear- 
ing a sort or social part in all the pleasures and 
labours of man. He was associated with his master 
ID the pleasures of the journey and the chase; he 
shared willingly and with ardour in the dangers of 
the martial field; and with a steady prowess, partook 
in the humble labours of cultivating the soil for mu- 
tual subsistence. By the most illustrious nations of 
either ancient or modem times, the horse has ever 
been esteemed of the highest worth and conse- 

aoence, and treated with a distinction and atten- 
aoce befitting his rank as the first of domestic 
animals, approximating in society and service to 
human nature. It is among the most savage and de- 
based tribes of men only, that the bre€d,eondUum and 
comforts of this nobU tmimtU have been neglected.'* 



AMERICAN FARMER, 

This quotation, from a very splendid English 
work on the blood horse, is no less just in sentiment 
than beautiful in language. It is proposed in this 
number to treat of the value of the blood horse to 
our common stocks, and of the various uses to 
which his conformation adapts him. It has at every 
period been fashionable witn a certain class of mo- 
ralists, who were more rigid than correct, to decry 
the sports of the turf; and, further, to contend that 
the breed of horses having received all the improve- 
ment of which it is susceptible from the blood 
horse, the further propagation of the latter is use- 
less; they would further nave horse racing abolish- 
ed, and the horses applied generally as stallions. 
But the use which these sort of reasoners would 
propose to derive from the racing breed, would soon 
destroy itself. They do not consider that in racing 
the necessity for thorough blood is obvious and im- 
perative, and such is a sure ground of its preser- 
vation. Were the sports of the turf to be aban- 
doned, that unerring test, by which to ascertain the 
purity of the blood, and the other requisite quali- 
ties of the race horse, would be los^ and, conse- 
quently, that glorious and matchless species, the 
thorough bred courser y would^ in no great length of 
time, become extinct among us — and with him all 
his noble and valuable properties, and his place be 
supplied by a gross, ill-shaped, or spider-legged 
mongrel, which would insure the degeneration of 
the whole race. I would ask, is not a cross of the 
blood horse upon the common stock indispensable 
to insure us light footed and quick moving saddle 
horses? Where do we go for the parade or ca- 
valry horse, if it is not to the blooded stock, or to 
those highly imbued with that blood? Did not the 
speed and wind of the cavalry horses of Colonels 
Lee and Washington, durin? the revolutionary war, 
give those commanders a decided superiority over 
the enemy in the kind of warfare they waged, 
where celerity of movement was all-important and 
were not those horses procured in Maryland and 
Virginia, and partook of the best racing blood of 
those states? The value of the blood, or southern 
horse, from their ability to carry high weights, was 
strongly exemplified in the wars of the ancients; as 
they rode to war in heavy armour, and always se- 
lected and preferred for this purpose their highest 
bred horses, which were also frequently covered, 
like their riders, in heavy armour. In former times 
in England, their hunters were only half bred 
horses; but later observation and experience have 
fully convinced them that only those that are tho- 
rough bred (notwithstanding the popular clamour 
of their deficiency in bone,) are adequate in speed, 
strength and durability to long and severe cnases 
with fleet hounds, particularly over a deep country, 
and that they will always break down any horsed of 
an opposite description that may be broughi into 
the field. ^ 

The value of the racing blood when crbssed upon 
the common cart breed is also apparent in making 
them superior in the plough and wagon, provided 
they have the requisite size, arising from quicker 
action and better wind, particularly in the long hot 
days of summer. There is the same difference of 
motion between the racer and the common bred 
horse as between a coach and a cart. It is more- 
over a fact, although not generally known, that no 
other horses are capable of carrying with expedi- 
tion such heavy weights; and were "a thirty stone 
plate (4'iO lbs.) to be given, and the distance made 
fifty miles, it would be everlastingly won by the 
thorough bred horse. There is only one way in 
which a bred horse would be beat at high weights; 
it would be (to use a queer phrase,) to make it a 
stand-still race; in that case I would back a cart 
horse: I think he would beat a racer by hours.*' 

The strength of the race horse and his abilitv to 
carry high weights, arise from the solidity of his 
bonesf the close texture of bit fibres, the bulk and 
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substance of his tendons, and from bis whole pecu- 
liar conformation. His superior speed and endu- 
rance originate from his obuquely placed shoulderi, 
depth in the girth, deep bvaJ quarters, broad fiOeti, 
pliable sinews, and from the superior ductility and 
elasticity of his muscular appendages. 

It is also from the blood oorse that we acquire 
fineness of skin and hair, symmetry and regularity 
of proportions, elegance and mndeur. As a proof 
of the latter qualities, the highest dressed horses of 
the ancient emperors were invariably of the h^^ 
est cast of Arabian or southern blood. 

The object of the preceding remarks was to 
shew the impolicy of discouraging the sports of the 
turf, as being the indispensable test by which to 
try the purity of our blooded stock, and the only 
certain means of insuring its preservation: that the 
thorough bred horse was, beyond all question, the 
most useful species of the whole genus, since he 
was applicable to every possible purpose of labour 
in which horses are usea, either for the saddle, for 
war, parade, hunting, the road or quick drai4;ht, 
and even for the laborious services of the wagon 
and plough. It now only remains to make some re- 
marks (as connected with the above topics) on the 
standing and prospects of future patronage which 
the sports of the turf have in England and this 
country. It is an undeniable fact that the high de- 
pee of improvement to which the blood stock of 
horses in England have attained, is mainly owing 
to the liberal and weighty patronage which has 
invariably been extended to the sports of the turf 
iu that country; it is patronized as a national amuse- 
ment by the royal favour and munificence, and di- 
rectly encouraged by the most distinguished nobili- 
ty and gentry: by men who are ranked as her chief 
statesmen. The decline of this sport has frequent- 
ly beci predicted in that country, particularly at 
unfortunate periods of war and distress; but it has 
been steadily maintained for more than a century, 
with few or no fluctuations, and is at this time in a 
high state of prosperity. Never were so many 
thorough bred stallions kept in England as at pre- 
sent; never was Newmarket, Epsom, or Doacaster, 
better attended than at the late meetings. The 
number of b'ood horses annually exported fimn 
England is unisually great; and to her, Rusaia, 
France, Austria, *he United States of America, the 
East and West Indies, have been long indebted for 
their most valuable stocks. 

In Virginia the spcrts of the turf have been re- 
vived, and are extenditg over the state with great 
spirit, and are infusing ihto her citizens a due seoae 
of their importance in ^ving value to the xace 
horse. Virginia has long held a pie-eminence over 
every other state in the Union in rauing fine horses 
— and it is mainly to be attributed U the passion 
for this fascinating and rational amuseikent, and to 
the steady encouragement given to it ai all times, 
both during adverse and prosperous times, since 
the state had its foundation in a colony. To her 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
have always looked for a supply of blooded stal- 
lions; to her they still are inaebted, as well as the 
new states of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi^ &c. 
Let then Virginia maintain and increase this cele- 
brity by adopting all means which are calculated 
to promote so laudable a distinction: let her place 
and extend the sports of the turf on the most libe- 
ral and equitable basis, and let her, in order to give 
increased value to her racing stock, speedilj pobliah 
a Stud Book. An Advooatk roa thk Tunr. 

(To be etmiinued,) 



DISEASES OF DOG& 

CoHvvLSioirs oa Fm. * 

Complaints of this nature are sometimes caiised 
bj an accumulation of worms in ^ stoniaehfiHiicfc 
in the first stage create gtdduiess^ luid ead hi Tioleflt 
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eonmltive pwoivtm*. Wben the complaiat u to 
be aUributed to'wonns, tbe animal will bftve an 
itching at the DCiae and fundtment, anil will srteeze 
frequeatlj. In this case, the best treatment is what 
bu been aireailjr prescribed for nomis. When 
conruUions proceed from olber causes, which will 
be generallj known bj a wild appearance in the 
aniDiul's ejei, frotbing at the mouth, when lahour- 
iDg under the most violent paroijsm of conrnl- 
siou, the dog maj be recovered hj being thrown 
into the water, perhapi a bucket of water tbrown 
over him might answer the purpose: but this is 
inerdj a temporal; relief; and to eradicate the dis- 
ease, recourse must be had to something more ef- 
fectuaL In the first place, the animal should lose a 
few ounces of blood (from three to six ounces, ac- 
uHdiBg to his size and strength,) when the follow- 
ing should b« nd ministered: — 

Jalap, one scruple; 

CreamoflarUr, half n dram; 

Water, one ounce, 
■lixed^ half taken the morning after the dogba* 
been bl«d; the other half in two hours after, well 
•hakeo: — a rowel should anerward* be put in the 
neck, and kept open for a considerable time: the 
IbUowing should tlien be given: — 

Peruvian barii, balf an ounce; 
Water, half a pint; 
boiled for a few minutes and strained; then add, 
sweet spirit of nitre, one dram: a table spoonful to 
be Kiveo ever; two hours, the animal afterwar<k to 
be kept on a mild nourishing diet 

When convulsions arise from indiRestion, the fol- 
lowing has been general!; found et&:acious: — from 
two tu eight grains of tartar emetic (according la 
tbe age and size of the dog,) and in two da;s after, 
give the following: — 

Calomel, six grains; 

Barbadoes aloes, half a dram. 
Divide into six doses, and administer one erei; or 
perhaps eveir other morning, as you may judge the 
patient can bear it when you may give tonics, as 
recommended under the head DitUmper. 

What ii called the megrim or giddioe*i in the 
head, is a species of fit, and mavlw rewoved by 
bleeding. The same disease is, bjr satoi, denomi- 
nated flying madneu (a ridiculous oan« certainly . i 
from, i suppose, the animal occasisnaliy falling; 
from giddiness. Wfaea thus afOic led, the dog wJI! 
frequently rub his feet against Ihe sides of bi^ 
mouth, and appear as if he bad a bone in hi« throai. 
Any of tbeie symptoms will give way to the treat- 



ment jtut described: and where Ihe disorder 
very violent, it may generally be removed by bleed 
ing; which, as it has formed a principal feature 
for the last fen pages, it may not be amiu to say a 
word or two on llie best mode of performing the 
operation, under a distinct bead. 



PROPOSALS OF THE FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Foa THE EiHiBiTioir or OcTonaa, 1836. 
Mdnutd to the Matwfaettmn i/ ihe United StatM, 

The Managers of the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania, for the promotion of tlie 
Mechanic Arts, having determined on Wednesdav. 
October 3, 18J6, for holding-the third nnnual eihi 
bitioo, they respectfully inform their fellow citizens 
of this arrangenjeat; and invite, not only the manii- 
factureis and artists of Pennsylvania, but those of 
all tbe Union, to send to this Exhibition, the pru 
dneti trf'lheir industry, skill, and ingenuity. 

Aumngat the various objects of tbe Institution, 
ttMt of making prodoccrs and porchaserM acquain t - 
«d with each oUwr, ud devekipiDg the cafwcities 



lich the Managers take a 
deep 'iofere«t; and to promote this important ob- 
ject, these exhibitions are established Both par- 
ties are invited to give them their warmest support^ 
producers by sending specimens of their goods, £u. 
and buyers bv attending, and thereby becoming ac- 
quainted with what they can procure at home, on 

good or t>etter terms than elsewhere. 

At Ihe previous exhibitions, every effort has been 
made to discharge the duties incumbent on the| 
Managers, in such a manner as should serve air 
~iartic^ and they feel gratified that their exertions 
lave given so m>ich satisfacliDn to the public On 
the present occasion, an assurance is given that Ihe 
same zeal and atlention will characterize the ensu- 

; October exhibition. 

It being impossible for tbe Mana^iers to make a 
proper arrangement of the articles, if not received 
previously to opening the exhibition, it will be in- 
dispensable that goods should be at the place of de- 
posit, on, or before the 39th day of September; and 
as one of the objects of this exhibition is to give 
activity to industry, the Managers leave it to evety 
depositor, to take such means of publishing bis 
-inces and terras, as in his judgment shall appear 
•est; hut it is required, that the owner's name and 
place of residence, shall be attached to the articles. 

Tbe following premiums are offered to promote 
tbe industry, skill, ingenuity, and enterprise of the 
country; to be awarded at the ensuing exhibition, 
to Ihi: makers of articles, in tbe opinion of the 
jijclfi'^, dciei-viug of tbe proposed rewards. 

The |>L'eruiums will be awarded by committees 
up|iuliikd lij the Board of Managers, to decide on 
Ihu merit ul' each branch of manufacture, or kind 
ol' goods; and their decision will be adhered to; tbe 
Managers of the Institute reserving to themselves 
the right of withholding any premium where Ihe 
properties of the exhibited articles are not respec- 
tal>Ie. 

Allhougl) the Institute is not in circumstances to 
offer preiiitums for so many interesting articles as 
might be desired, it will exercise the right of award- 
ing couijiiiincnts and rewards for such as are not 
slieciiii'il iTi the list of premiums, where there exist 
ilisiiij|;LiiiIiiiig marlu ol superior usefulness, perfe 
liu[i 111 " orkinansbip, beaul^, or ingenuity. 

To insure partiahl; and inspire confidence. It has 
been dTdteriiiiDcd that no committee shall award a 
|iroiiiiuii] lu any of its mcmbc+s; and no Manager 
shrill reci:ivc any premium or compliment 

It Hill be observed, that several premiums offered 
I Ihe last )eiir, for important objects, have now been 
(jiiiitied; bjt Ihe Institute will renew ihe offer of . 
Ihem, vvheuerer there appears to be a reasonable 
grauiid for eipectation that they will be claimed. 

Proof ol origin will be required in all eases com- 
peting for premium. No premium will be given on 
account of any article tttat has obtained one at[ 
any other place, or from this Institute on a former 
occasion; or, that is of a quality inferior to what' 
has already been before the Franklin Institute. — 1 
Where the price forms one of the conditions of the 
premium, the maken must comply with the requi-i 
silion, before they are cnlilled to the compliment | 



'Smaller, must be exhibited; witb a certificate, that 
at least one hundred pounds have been made. Tbe 
qualily of Ihe steel, and the neatness of the ban, 
will be taken into consideration in estimatillg its 
merit A silver meddl. 

3. To Ihe maker of tbe best specimen of Cait 
Iron Pipes, manufactured in the United States sam- 
ples not to be less than one hundred feet, of one 
inch calibre, in sections of at lea&t four feet long; 
soft iion, and clean. A silver medal. 

3. To tbe maker of Ihe best smith's Anvil, stefl 
faced, weighing not less than seventy pounds. Tbe 
anvil made in any state of the Union. A Hirer 

To the maker of the best specimen of soft 
iron cdsliiigs fit for small machinery, to be cast free 
from sand and smooth; 50 lbs. to be exhibited. A 
silver medal. 

5. To the person who shall have made in Pean- 
sylvania, the best Rollers, suitable for the purpotes 
of silversmiths. A silver medal. 

6. To the maker of the best Mill or Press Screw, 
of wrought iron, for the purposes of clothiers, prin- 
ters, bookbinders, &c., not less tiian 21 inches in 



i»ay be deposited at the Hall of the! 
Franklin lii.ititute, any time after the first of next 
.\ti^unt. Persons desiring further information, are 
invited lo address themselves to any member of the 
conimiHee on premiums, by letter, post paid, to 
which due attention will be given. 



Offcrtd by Ike Franktia Inttitule of the StaU of 
Fmiuylviuaa, and to be awarded at their third an- 
nual Ej:hibiiion, sn tS-l6. 

I To the maker of the best Cast Steel, manufac- 
tured in any state of the Union. A specimen of at 
least ten pouadt, in bars of one balf inch square, ~~ 



lower end, or pressing point The box to be ebo 
of wrought iron. A silver medal 

7. To the maker of the best and most perfect 
Scale Beam, for comraon purposes, superior to any 
now in use, capable of weighing at least twenty 
pounds; the beam made in tbe United States. A 
silver medal. 

9. To the maker of the best Instruments for ope- 
raUons on Ihe Eye; the instruments to be made ■■ 
Pennsylvania. A silver medal. 

9. To tbe maker of Ihe best Table Knives and 
Forks, at least one dozen pair lo be exhibited. A 
silver medal 

10. To Ihe maker of the best specimen of Sheet 
Brass; not less than twenty sheets must be exhibit- 
ed. A silver medal 

1 1. To the maker of the best Brazier's copper, 
not less than twenty sheets to be eihibitedj (30 by 
60 inches.) A silver medal 

Id. To Ihe maker of the best raised Copper Bot- 
toms, suitable for stills or boilers, not less than thir- 
ty inches in diameter. A silver medal. 

13. To Ilie inventor of the best constructed grate, 
or stove, for burning anthracite. A silver medal. 
The objsct of this premium is, chiefly, to obtain a 
grate suitable for domestic purposes, which will 
unite convenience with economy, and which mar 
be used for cooking. Tastefulness of design, though 
--' a primary object, will be considered, as far as 

compatible with economy. Certificates will be 
required of Ihe grate having been in use for some 
time, of Ihe quantity of coal which it consumes, 
and of the effect which it produces. 

14. To the inventor of the best constructed for- 
nace for consuming anthracite in generating steam, 
lo be applied to sleam eogiues. A silver medal. 
Certificates will be required of the furnace having 
been some time in use, of the quantity of coal con- 
sumed, and of the effect produced 

15. To Ihe person who shall have manufactored 
in Pannsylvaoia, the greatest quaotity of Iron from 
the ore, using no other fuel but anthracite, during 
the year ending September 1, 1836. The quanti^ 
Dot to be less than Iwentv tons. A gold medal 

16. To the maker of the greatest quantity of 
Glassware, not less than 100 lbs. The fuel used in 
the manul'aclurc lo be not less than 1 anthracite 
coal. A gold medal. 

17. To the maker of the best Flint Glassware a 
variety of articles must be exhibited, and the excel- 
lence of their form, as well as the auahty of the 
material, will be considered in awarding this pK- 
mium. A silver medal 

13. To the maker of the best Crucibles of carffl- 
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eait^fti^, or other cheap material, suitable for brass 
founders. The crucibles must be able to resist 
heat, as well as those made of black lead; and to 
stand at least seven heats in a brass founder's fur- 
nace. They must be capable of holding at least 
forty pounds of metal; one dozen of crucibles must 
be exnibited, toj^etber with a certificate of their 
having been made in the United States. A silver 
medal. 

19, 30, 31. To the makers of the best pottery of 
Red and White Earthenware and China, from 
American materials. — For each a bronzed medal. ' 

23. For the best Glaze, made without lead, suf- 
ficiently cheap to be applied to common pottery. — 
A silver medaL 

3S. To the manufacturer of the best piece of 
Black Broad Cloth, made in the United States; not 
less than ten yards to be exhibited. A silver medal. 
Regard will be had to the quality of the dye, as well 
as of the cloth. 

34. To the manufacturer of the best Flannel, 
made in Pensylvania, not less than forty yards to be 
exhibited. A silver medal. Assurance must be ^iv- 
en, that three hundred yards at the stipulated pnce, 
will be furnished, if required. 

35. To the manufacturer of the best Green Baize, 
made in the United States; not less than fifty yards 
to be exhibited. A bronzed medal. 

36. To the maker of the best Woollen Blankets, 
■oade in the United States: one dozen pair to be 
exhibited. A silver medal The blankets to be from 
two to four points; regard will be had to the weight, 
and no premium awarded unless the quality be 
equal to. the imported article. 

37. To the maker of the best specimen of Ingrain 
Carpeting. A silver medal. A piece of not less 
than twenty yards to be exhibited, with a certificate 
of its having been made in the United States. 

38. To the maker, in Pennsylvania, of the best 
Worsted Stockings, not less than one dozen pair to 
be exhibited. The price will be considered. A sil- 
ver medal. Five dozen pair to be furnished at the 
same price, if required. 

39. To die manufacturer, in Pennsylvania, of the 
best Loom Cotton Stockings; not less than one 
dozen pair to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

30. To the manufacturer of the best specimen of 
Furniture Calicoes, (Chintzes) made in the United 
States; not less than fifty yards to be exhibited. A 
silver medal. 

91. Tb the manufacturer of the best specimens of 
Calicoes, or Prints, for ladies' dresses, made in the 
United States; not le«s than fifty yards to be ex- 
hibited. A silver medal. 

33. To the manufacturer of the best specimen of 
Salempore, manufactured in the United States, in 
imitation of that imported; not less than ten pieces 
to be exhibited. A silver medal. In estimating this 
article, its colour, as well as texture^ will be con- 
sidered. 

33. To the manufacturer of the best Cotton Tick- 
ing, made in the United States. A silver medal. 

34 To the manufacturer of the best Cotton 
Cloths, of superfine quality, in imitation of English 
Cambric Muslin. A silver medal. 

35. To the person who shall have produced in 
Pennsylvania, and reeled, during the year ending 
October 1, 1836, the greatest quantity of Raw Silk, 
not less than ten pounds. A silver medal. 

36. To the maker of tlie best specimen of Moroc- 
co, made in the U. States, not less than twelve pieces 
of each colour, to be exhibited. A bronzed medal. 

37. For the best specimen of Skirting Leather, 
tanned and dressed in Pennsylvania, twenty sides 
to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

38. For the best specimen of Hog Skins, dressed 
in Pennsylvania, two dozen skins to be exhibited. A 
silver medal. 

39. For the best set of Gig, or Coach Harness, 
luda m Pennsylvania. A silver medal. 



40. To the maker of the best Buckskin Gloves, 
the leather dressed in the United States, the gloves 
made in Pennsylvania; not less than a dozen pair to 
be exhibited. A bronzed medal. 

41. To the maker of the best Kid, or Sheep Skin 
Gloves, the leather dressed in the United States, 
the gloves made in Pennsylvania; not less than a 
dozen pair to be exhibited. A bronzed medal. 

43. To the manufacturer of the best Japanned 
Leather, prepared in the United States. A bronzed 
medal 

43. To the maker of the best Cabinet Secretary 
and Book Case- A silver medal. 

44. To the maker of the best Pier Table. A sil- 
ver medal 

45. To the maker of the best Mahogany Chairs 
and Sofa. A silver medal. One dozen Chairs to be 
exhibited. Regard will be had, in awarding the 
premium on cabinet ware, to the taste exhibited in 
the design, as well -as to excellence in workmanship. 

46. For the best Beaver Hat, price |9. A silver 
medal. 

47. For the best Fur Hat, price ^. A silver me- 
dal Assurance must be given by every competi- 
tor, that he will furnish 5CND hats, equal in quality, 
and at the price named, if required. 

48. To the maker of a Hydrant, that shall be ad 
judged superior in principle, to any now in use. A 
sUver medal 

49. To the person in the United States, who 
shall have invented an apparatus practically supe- 
rior to any now in use, for heaving up a Ship^s An- 
chor. A silver medal. 

50. To the person who shall 'indicate to the In- 
stitute, a method better than any in use, to protect 
timber iu ships, or other works, against the effects 
of the dry rot. The process must be such as can be 
applied on a large scale^ without too great an ex- 
pense. A silver medal 

51. To the individual, or company, in Pennsylva- 
nia, who shall construct a Marine Rail way, for 
hauling ships out of the water for repair, or other 
purposes, the same to be completed within one year 
A silver medal 

53. To the person who shall have made in Penn- 
sylvania, the greatest quantity of Oil, from any ve- 
getable raised in this state. A silver medal The 
oil must be of a quality suitable to be used as a sub- 
stitute for Florence or Olive Oil — the quantity ob- 
tained, not to be less than twenty gallons. 

53. To the person who shall ciutivate the great- 
est quantity of Madder — the produce of not less 
than a quarter of an acre. Samples must be ex- 
hibited, with a certificate of the quantity produced. 
A silver medal. 

54. To the penon in Pennsylvania, who, from the 
1st of January, to the 1st of September, 1836, shall 
have plaited the greatest len^ of Straw or Grass 
Plat, suitable for bonnets. A sdver medal. 

55. To the family in Pennsylvania, which has 
plaited the greatest length of Straw or Grass Plat, 
suitable for bonnets, from the 1st of January, to the 
1st of September, 1836. A silver medal. 

56. To the person in Pennsylvania, who has made 
the greatest number of Straw, or Grass Bonnets; 
from the 1st of January, to the 1st of September, 
1836. A silver medal 

57. To the famUy in Pennsylvania, which has 
made the greatest number of Straw, or Grass Bon- 
nets, from the 1st of January, to the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1836. A silver medal 

58. To the manufacturer of the best White Lead; 
50 lbs. to be exhibited. A silver medal Assurance 
must be given that twenty tons will be furnished of 
the same quality, at the same price. 

59. For the best specimen of Lithographv, to be 
executed in the United States. A silver medal. 

60. To the person who ifaall diseover, and indi- 



61. To the maker of the best pair of fifiiiib 
Mantles, of Pennsylvania Marble; the design, as 
well as execution of the work, will be eonsidered. A 
silver medal. 

63. To the Pupil of the Drawmap School of the 
Institute, who shall make and exhibit, in October, 
1836, the best specimen of Drawing. A silver me- 
dal All the specimens included for competition 
must be prepared in the school, and under sach re* 
gulations as may be enjoined by the Professor of 
Drawing. They vrill be submitted to a committee 
of Judges, who shall decide which specimeni are 
worthy of being exhibited to the pabnc, and from 
among these the best shall receive the premium. 
The Professor of Drawing shall be ex-ofl&sio a mem> 
her of the committee of examination. 

63. To the person who shall discover and make 
known to the Institute, previous to the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1836, a bed of infusible Clay, suited for the 
manufacture of Fire Bricks or Crucibles. A silver 
medal. The bed of clay must be situated in Penn^ 
sylvania. It must be of sufficient extent to admit 
of its being used in the arts. A barrel of it must 
be delivers to the Curators of the InartitQte, (finw 
of charge) on or before the 15th of August, in oi^ 
der that it may be tried. The object (h thei pre- 
mium is to obtain a clay analogous to that of Stour- 
bridge, in England; it being considered that die 
substances now used in the manufacture of fin 
bricks in this city, are not properlv iafuaible ekyi^ 
but mixtures of common clay with the mieaceooa 
sands, resulting from the disentegration of the gi»- 
nitic rocks in this vicinity; and that they afford but 
a very indifferent substitute for the fire clajt so ex- 
tensively used in England, Germany, && 



cate^ any substitute for Printer's Ink, which shall be 
^superifurtothepretentoomposition. AsiUrermedaL 



ON MANUFACTURING OF INDIGO. 

(From the New York Statesman.) 

In making of indigo, the principal difficulty con- 
sists in obtaming a due degree of fermentatioii. If 
this be carried a little too far the product will be 
small and of inferior auality; if to an extreme^ the 
whole will be lost. Ii not carried far enough, the 
expense will exceed the yalue of the product and 
the artich will be weak. The same resolta tahe 
place in woad dyeing. The proper time of gaUier- 
ing the pla^it, and impregnating the feculae wA 
oxygen after ^t tingent matter has been extnetod 
by fermentation, are .processes more easily defiDcd, 
and more readilj acquired by practice; conaeqnent- 
ly the young practitioner should first devote all his 
attention to the ascertaining the due degree of ISir- 
mentation, and when this is acquired, he will aooo 
be able to make indigo as pro ntably in this as is 
done in any other country. This knowledge could 
best be acquired by making experiments oo a MDaS 
scale, in small vessels. The steeper could eaail^ 
be made of a pipe or hogshead cut in two^ and the 
other half would answer for the battery^ or that 
vessel into which the fermented liquor is drawn 
from the plant, for the purpose of agitating it, end 
causing tne atmospheric oxygen to cooihine frith 
the colouring fecuke. 

I shall proceed to give the opinions of different 
manufacturers on the making of indigo. 

''After the indigo has been steeped, ^or aeelded,) 
draw off* a little of the water, and with a pen dipt 
into it, make a few strokes on white paper. The 
first will probably be high coloured; in wfaidi caae 
tiie indigo is not sufficiently fermented. This (ope- 
ration is to be repeated ever^ quarter of an hoar, 
until it loses its colour, when tt vfiU hiwe orrtHd 0t 
tht true point tf fermentation^ 

Mr. L*s Opiniov. 
"Let a small hole be made in the steeper six ix 
eight inches from the bottom, exclusive of the open- 
ing or aperture, for diavring off the. imprafaatod 
water. Let this hole be stopped vifli J^ plqg» jfet 
not 80 firmly but ttat a smajf eteaiB nay be per- 
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nutted to ooze through it After the plants have 
been steeped some hours, the fluid oozing out will 
appear l>eaucirully green, and at the lower edge of 
2e cistern, from whence it drops into the battery, it 
will turn of a copperish colour. This copperish hue, 
as the fermentation continues, will gradually ascend 
upwards to the plug, and when that circumstance is 
perceired, it is proper to stop the fermentation. 

'^During the progress of this part of the business, 
particular attention should be paid to the smell of 
the liquor which weeps from the aperture; for should 
it diuover any scumess, it will be necessary to let 
the fermenting liquor run immediately into the bat- 
teiT, and lime water of sufficient strength must be 
added, until it has lost its sourness. As it is run- 
ning off it will appear green, mixed with a bright 
yellow or straw colour, but in the battery it will be 
of a beautiful green. 

"The tincture bemg thus discharged into the bat- 
tery, it is there churned or a^tated until the dye 
begins to granulate, or float in little flakes on me 
water. When the fluid has been well churned for 
the space of fifteen or twenty minutes, and being 
in a*tup or plate, appears curdled or coagulated, a 
strong mipregnation of lime water is gradually add- 
ed, not omy to promote a separation, but likewise 
to fix the colour, and preserve it from putrefaction. 

"But the operator must carefully distinguish the 
different stages of this part of the operation, and 
attentively examine the appearance and colour as 
the work advances; for the groin /Mutes gradually 
firom a menith hue to a Jme purple, wlSeh i$ the 
proper cMOur, when the liquor is suniciently worked. 
Too small a degree of agitation leaves the indigo 
£reen and coarse, while too vigorous an action 
brings it to be almost black. 

"'ne liquor being properly and sufficiently worked, 
and the pulp granulated, it is left undisturbed until 
the coloured feculas settle at the bottom, when the 
incumbent water is drawn ofi*, and the indigo dis- 
tributed into small linen bags to drain; after which 
it is carefully put into little square boxes or moulds, 
ud suffered to dry gradually in the shade.'* 

There is, throughout the operations of indigo 
making and woad dying, a striking similarity. When 
the woad vat has arrived to a perfect stage of fer- 
mentation, the colour is a bright bronxe green with 
yellow streaks, and I have no doubt that were suffi- 
cient caustic lime added by the indigo maker, when 



ing but strength and a little more consistence: it is 
also ai large as it will ever be; all its members are 
distinct, one sinde pellicle envelopes them. The 
ant, under diis form, continues to move for some 
moments after its quitting the state of a larva, but it 
soon becomes immoveable: it afterwards changes 
gradually in colour, passing from a fine white to a 
pale yellow; then becoming red, and in several spe- 
cies, brown, almost verging to black. The rudi- 
ments of wings may at this time be seen in those 
which are destined to fly. The pupae have still 
many attentions to receive from the workers; the 
greater part are enclosed in a tissue spun by them- 
selves before their metamorphosis; but they cannot, 
like other insects, liberate themselves urom this 
covering by effecting an openbg in it with their 
teeth. They have scarcely the power of moving; 
their covering is of too compact a texture, and 
formed of too strong a silk, to allow of their tearing 
it without the assistance of the workers. But how 
do these indefatigable attendants ascertain the pro- 
per moment for this process? — ^If they possessed the 
faculty of hearing we might imagine they knew the 
fit time, from some noise produced in the interior of 
the prison, by the insects whose development has 
commenced; but there is no indication favouring 
this opinion; it is probable they have a knowledge 
of it from some slight movements that take place 



some raised up tlie portion or bundaleite cot out in 
the length of the cocoon; whilst others drew it 
gently from its imprisonment When the ant was 
extricated from its enveloping membrane, it was 
not, like other insects, capable of enjoying its free- 
dom, and taking flight nature did not will it that it 
should so soon be independent of the labourers. It 
could neither fly, nor walk, nor without difficulty 
stand; for the body was still contioed by another 
membrane, from which it could not, by its own ex- 
ertions, disengage itself. 

In this fresh embairassment, the labourers did 
not forsake it; they removed the satin-like pellicle 
which embraced every part of the body, drew the 
antennae gently from their investment, tlien disen- 
gaged the feet and the wings, and lastly, the body, 
the abdomen, and its peduncle. The insect was 
now in a condition to walk and receive nourish- 
ment, for which it appeared there was urgent need. 
The first attention therefore, paid it by the guar- 
dians, was that of giving it the food 1 had placed 
within their reach. 

The ants in every part of the ant-bill were occu- 
pied in giving liberty to the males, females, and 
^oung labourers, that were still enveloped. On be- 
ing £spos8essed of their coverings, the remnants 
were collected and placed aside in one of the most 
distant lodges of their habitation; for these insects 



the liquor is drawn from the steep, to regulate the and at length by dint of pinching and biting this 



within, which they ascertain through the medium of observe the greatest order and regularity. Some 

their antennae; for these organs are endowed with • i« - .i . x . 

a sensibility, of which it would be difficult to form 
a just idea: whatever it be, they are never de- 
ceived. 

Let us still follow them in that labour, wherein 
are displayed, as it regards their charge, a zeal and 
an attachment which would justly merit .our atten- 
tion, even were they the real parents of these in- 
sects; how much greater then must be our aston- 
ishment, when we consider that they bear no further 
relation to them, than that of being bom under the 
same root Several males and females lay in their 
enveloping membrane in one of the largest cavities 
of my glazed ant-hill. The labourers, assembled 
together, appeared to be in continual motion around 
them. I noticed three or four mounted upon one 
of these cocoons, endeavouring to open it with their 
teeth at that extremi^ answering to the head of the 
pupa; they began thinning it, by tearing away 
some threads of silk where they wished to pierce it; 



fermentation and prevent its goin^ to excess, that 
excellent colours might be made in the battery on 
cotton; and if warmed to a proper degree, on wool- 
hn and silk. When the fermentation of the woad 
vat is carried to a great excess, the indigo loses all 
tta oxygen, becomes white, and never can be made, 
hj any process yet discovered, to re-absorb oxygen. 
Thb excess is seldom permitted to take place by a 
skilful workman; yet it sometimes occurs that the 
best of woadmen will permit a liquor to go beyond 
the proper bounds, and though he can stop its pro- 
gress with caustic lime, and bring on a new fermen- 
tation, so as to continue working the vat, yet he 
always loses a portion of the indigo, and the quanti- 
ty lost will be in proportion to the excess of the 
fermentation. A similar loss must be sustained by 
the indiiro maker, when he permits the fermenta- 
tkm of his steepening liquor to go too far; it is, 
diereibre, of the utmost importance, that he should 
make hinoself perfectly acquainted with this part of 
file operation. 

i shall continue the subject, in one or more essays, 
at as early a period as possible. HOPSON. 



NATURAL HISTORY 
or ram koos, laeva, aud pupje op aiits. 

{Comehtdedfnmpegt 1S6.) 
Ihe kmtet in the atate of pupa, haa acquired the 



tissue, so extremely difficult to break, they formed 
in it a vast number of apertures. They afterwards 
attempted to enlarge these openings, by tearing or 
drawing away the silk; but these ^orts proving in- 
effectual, they passed one of their teeth into the co- 
coon, through the apertures they had formed, and 
by cutting each thread, one after the other, with 
^reat patience, at length effected a passage, of a 
Ime in diameter, in the superior part of me web. 
They now uncovered the head and feet of the insect 
to wnich they were desirous of giving hberty, but 
before the? could release it, it was absolutely neccs 
sary to enlarge the opening; for this purpose, these 
guardians cut out a portion in the longitudinal di- 
rection of the cocoon, with their teeth alone, cm- 
ploying these instruments as we are in the habit of 
employing a pair of scissors. A considerable degree 
of agitation prevailed in this part of the ant-hiJl; a 
number of ants were occupied in disengaging the 
winged individual of its envelope; they took re- 
pose and relieved each other by turns, evincing 
great eagerness in seconding their companions in 
thb undertaking.* To effect its speedy liberation. 



* Among those ants I kept in confinement, I observed 
that considerable bustle prevailed when any of the pu- 
ps were about to quit the cocoon. For the most part, 
two or three stationed themsolvcs on or near each co- 
coon. From seeing more than once, two engaged in 
the operation oi extricating the imprisoned ant from 



species of ants remove these shreds to a distance 
from the ant-hill, others, cover the exterior surface 
of their nest with them, or collect them in particu- 
lar apartments.* 

single worker could accomplish this operation. 1 there* 
fore placed in a wine glass with a little moistened earth 
one of the yellow ants with three or four pupse; the first 
object with this little creature, was that of excavating 
a chamber for the deposition of its treasure. The pu- 
pae were then brought up, and laid on the surface of 
the earth, from day to day, to receive the sun^s warmth. 
In a few days, I saw the scattered remnants of one of 
the cocoons, and the worker with his assistant engaged 
in giving liberty to the remaining ants. I did not, at 
the time, notice whether the pups were or were not 
capable of effecting their own liberation; but according 
to the statement of De Geer, the pupa dies when neg- 
lected by the workers. — T. 

*M. Latreille has remarked, as well as De Geer, 
that, among the ash-coloured ants, there are some pu- 
ps which are naked, others enclosed in a cocoon; out 
ne does not know if there are any that undergo their 
metamorphosis without spinning, or if the workers tear 
off* their enveloping membrane; however he leans to 
this latter opinion. I have often made the same- re- 
mark. 1 have even confirmed the conjecture he had 
advanced, and often seen the ash-coloured labourers 
opening the cocoon of the pupse, a short period after 
their transformation. The mining ants act the same: 
but for what purpose do they hasten to liberate them, 
and of what advantage is it to the larvae to spin, if the 
workers so soon destroy the tissue they have woven? 
It cannot be for the sake of unfolding their members 
from the last envelope in the state of pups, for the 
ants do not render them this service until they are ca- 
pable of motion, and have acquired their full strength: 
they even know the precise moment when to remove 
them. Are not tliese cocoons of essential service to 
the larvs at the time of passing to the state of pups? 
I have frequently drawn from their cocoons, larvs 
which had just spun, and which were not yet metamor- 
phosed: some days after, they began rejecting their 
larva-skin, but could not disengage their limbs, which, 
with tlie abdomen, remained attached to it The ants 
offered them no assistance. These pups were never 
well developed, and they soon perished. It appears 
that these cocoons offered them a point of support, 
enabling them to free themselves from the skin which 
they are under the necessity of rejecting. It will be 
objected, perhap, that the larvs of several species 
never spin, and they would of course experience the 
same inconvenience as those I drew too hastily from 
the cocoon. To this I answer, that nature has provid- 
ed for this case in another manner: — the body of these 



igwa.it nil 9Jm9f9 fnmrwe^ Bodiing seems want- its envelope, I was desirous of ascertaining whether a anta is very different from that of others, their ckmgaft- 
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The labourers we have seen in charge of the 
UiTK &nd pups, evince the same sulicitude for the 
ants, freshtf transformed: thej lie for some days 
uoder the neceBsity of walchine; and following them; 
they accompany them in their eicursionB, point out 
to them the paths and labyrinths of their habitation, 
and Dourisb thetti with the greatest care; thej aJgo 
perforin the difficult task of extending the wings of 
the males and females, which woulJ otherwise re- 
main folded up. and acquit themselres with such 
address, as not to injure these frail and delicate 
members. 

At one time, thej bring together, in the i 

rtments, the males they Gna rambling; at 
time, act as guides in conducting tliem from 
the ant-bill. In short, the labourers appear to bare 
die complete direction of their conduct, as long as 
they remain there, and neglect not to discbarge the 
Mveral duties connected with these iasects (whose 
strength is not yet developed,) until the period of 
their taking flight for the purpose of continuing 
their kind. 

How can we sufBciently admire the assiduity 
which the labouring ants evince for the little ones 
whose safety is confided to them! — By what bond 
has nature attached them so strongly to tho progeny 
of another mother! This queation having a refer- 
ence to the different families composed of three 
sorts of individuals, — the labourers, charged with 
the educating the young, fabricating, and provi- 
sioning the nest; nnd those upon whom the office 
devolves of mulliplyinglhe species, — deserves to be 
treated at greater length, and with greater atten- 
tioD than our Aonfined knowledge permits. But wc 
iiBve a glimpse, however, of the secret of this sin- 
gular constitution, in the resemblance the labourers 
have with the female ants, relatively to their external 
sexual organs. The connexion which exists be- 
tween ants, and hive and humble bees, throws ad- 
ditional light upon this subject, by shewing us la- 
bourers demi-fecund with the one,* and little rival 
females, abundant enough with the other.f 'J'hat 
solicitude aUo which the labouring ants evince for 
the larve, whose birth they have witnessed, clearly 
discovers their sex, and would be sufficient lo prove 
that they are neither neuters nor mates, even if the 
conduct of the males towards them, did not indicate 
that they beloDg lo (he class of females. This ob- 
servation, which I have several times made, (the 
details of which I suppress,) leaves me in no doubt 
upon this point 1 shall here only add, that 1 have 
never known the labouring ants produce eggs, ant^ 
have constantly found the approach of the male at 
tended with the sacrifice of their lives. 

But with what view does nature permit as many 
sterile females among ants as among wasps and 
bees? Is it not in order to increase the number of 
individuals in the same family, without produci 
a population that would be more than proportioned 
to it? In reserving a certain number of females for 
conueption, she has appointed others lo take 
of the infant generalion. She has even deprived 
the latter of the faculty of flying; but in return for 
dlis, they enjoy a sweet recompense, either (as we 
have no reason lo doubt) by their bein^ inspired fur 
their charge with the sentiments of mothers for 
their young, or by iheir having an unlimited |>ower 
over the other orders of llie society in which they 
lire; a truth which I hope to eslabli.-.h in the course 



of this work, and which differs widely from thu re- 
ceived opinion, that these republics are governed 
by several chiefs. 



If the ink be spilled on a ruffle, or aproti, kc. 
while you have it on, let one hold the spotted p^irt 
between his two hands over a bason and r>ib it, 
while another pours water gradually from a derail 
ter upon it, and let a whole pitcher-full be used ir 
necessary; or if the ruffle, apron, &c. be at liberty, 
let it be dipped into a bason filled with watei-, and 
there squeezed and dipped in again, taking care to 
change the water in aiiundanee every two or three 
squeezes. If the ink be spilled on a green table 
carpet, it may immediately be taken out with a ten- 
spoon BO entirely, that scarcely any water at nil 
shall be wanted anerwards, provided it was oalv 
that instant spilled, as the down of the cloth pre- 
vents the immediate soaking in of the ink, or of any 
otiier liquor (except oil); but tfil have lain some- 
time, be the tim* ever so long, provided the place 
be alill wet, by pouring on it fresh clean waltr by 
little and little at a time, and gathering it up aE;:iii> 
each time with a spoon pressing hard to squeeze il 
out of the cloth into the spoon,you will at fast bring 
it to its natural colour, as if no such accident had 
happened. 

REUEHTES AOAINST TLB AS. 

Fumigation with brimstone; or the fresh Ic.ivc^ 
of peony-royal sewed in a bag, and laid in the bed 
will have the desired effect 

TO rHEVENT WOUBDS FBOU UOBTimNG. 

Sprinkle sugar on them. The Turks wash fresli 
wounds with wine, and sprinkle sugar on Ihem. 
Obstinate ulcers may be cured with sugar dissdIieJ 
in a strong decoction of walnut leaves. 
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ed peduncle gives greater Jilicriy to ili 

move, bend, and extend itsuir, than the ji 

Ant, which is closely attaclieil lo the corslet. Tliny 

hava, in addition, a sting which may also faciJitale 

thelr development, for the pupx at first po<».c<s much 

ength and vivacilj', although they soon after pass in- 

- -' letharer.— A. 

r les Abeilles, per F. Ilu- 



ty-To CoHHEsponDENTS. — Columella hat liirn 
received — and though we have never bad a cone^ 
iiondent for whose motives and abilities we. have 
hic;her respect, it would be more agreeable lu u&, 
and, as we are persuaded, to htm,lo avoid further 
discussion in that particular case. We aslc his ac- 
quiescence as a favour to ourselves, under assur- 
ances of great personal reeard. 

To CecropB, whom we have not the pleasure to 
know, we must say, that we much regret that he 
,should tnke oflence at the course we have adopted. 
Fori-seeing what would ensue, we would have avoid- 
ed the publication of his first piece, but he insisted. 
The writer attacked had the privilege of replying, 
and there the dispute was arrested. If there be 
any offensive allusion in what has been designated 
by Cecrops, it is more than the Editor, or the pub- 
lick, has or cao see. 
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M'CORMICK'S PLOUGH. 

[The maker of thete excellent implements pT«- 

UDted one to G«aen] LaTijette, who autiinitled i( 

to ttie Roy»l Central Asrieoltunl Society orFnnce 

for ez&roinBlion *nd re]M)rL 



It appean to poueu, in the highest degree, one 
adrtntace of simple ploughs; that ii, to serve in- 
differeDUr Tor liffht or stiff soils, and require (at 
Heiirs. Thaer smd Dorabasle have again ilemou< 
ttnted,> less power than the wheel ploughs. 

NeTerthelets, we will not assert that it will be 



liie result of their'insptistion of its fonD and not less important, in the simpUeily of its construe- 
principles was sent bj the Geimal throogh the Edi-|tion. It ii held together by seven nutscrews, each 
tor of the American Parmer, accompanieil by a i of the saifle stivngth; so that, with a simple iron or 
polite and friendly acknoaiedgmeot, to Hr. M-Cor-jeven wooJen peg, you may take it com|detely to 
rnick: both of which follow, and wiU be read with P'ccea and put it together again, when you wirt to 

■ " ' -"^ - ■-■-- '- ■ - change or alter any part With the exception of 

the mould-board, which is of cast iron, any intelli- 
gent blacksmith or eutwright can replace a piece 
that may bave been accidentally broken; and there 
tvoiild be no danger of bis disturbing the relative 
siluatioD of the various members, for if he should 
attempt to add a piece not perfectly similar to the 
injured one, it would not nt without btroducing 
confusion amoDg the whole. 
"'bus, although this plough can be made, on 
ii or the stnct proportion amoug its parts, only 
by a skilful mechanic, it can be repaired, at least, 
by a eioiple workman; which is a great advantage. 
A gentieman of landed estates has requested one of 
them, which he intends to send to Bern, where the 
plough without wheels is used at well as the wheel 
plough. 

Mr M'Cormich't plough differs, in several 
ipecis, from Small's: Hie coulter is straight, sharp 
m bolb edges, so that it may be turned, and has its 
edge at the middle of its thickness. This coulter, 
therefori,', cannot serve the purpose, which Thaer 
aliributes to those that are perfectly Oat on (he left 
side, that of steadying the plough by allowing it to 

E resent a i^ne surface to the old sod; nor can it 
oast the pulieular advantage of turning aside the 
stones that the plourii meets in its progress. 



inte(«st and attention, at wd) for the intrib! 
portanee of tbo subject, the plough being the 
^plemeot in all agricultural improvement^ a: 
witti the peenfiar regard which ts attached to every 
thing from the pen of one of the moat devoted pa- 
triots and the most benevolent of men.] 
DasaSia, £« Grau[t, Aaj >S, 1S26. 

The very bgeoious plough, of which you have 
been pleated to make to me a most acceptRble pre- 
sent, nat been, on its arrival in France, submitted 
to Uie examination of the Central Agricultural So- 
ciety in Paris. Inclosed you will find the report 
made by a committee appointed for that purpose. 
and the conclusions whicli, at vou will see by the 
original letter of Mr. Hugord, the society have 
adapted. Although I with to preserve your much 
esteemed ptt, the plough will be at their service 
for every comparative experiment; and if 1 did find 
an opportunity of a call upon you for a numbe ' 
them, I woiJa not neglect it. Accept, my dear 
the cordial thanks, good wishes, and regard, with 
which 1 am, most sincerely, 

Ywirs, LAFAYETTE. 

[translation.] 
GuiBaAi., 

Hr. Uachette and I have rendered to the Agn- 
ealtsnl Soeiety oar report on M'Conuiek't pbogL 
It waa acMpted by the society. I send yon a e^ 
.flf it; bMiing it may be agreeable both to ywaand 
to Mr. H'Cormick. 

The aoeiefy have authoriied me to hart made, 
at their expense, a plough of the same srft- '* " 
completed, but not as perfectly ai 1 hfd desired; 
and 1 most therefore beg you to allowme to keep 
the model some time longer. 

I have the honour, Gener^, to be, -vith the high 

est consideration, your very humble «nd most obe 

dieot servant, FOGORD. Jr. 

Prii,.M«y2M,tB!B. 

Hbde to iht Roud Cmtrai Jgrieulturdl Sociely, at 

mtetMf onUe ITU if Jtfq. ItKtS.on n PUn^ in 

wistad^yJBr.JIfCDVTnieJ.aeitissnqf Ftrpnia 

Tba Society hat desired Mr. Hacbette and me t 

U«mu« « report, on ths plough presented to thee 

& General Lafayette in the name of Mr. M-Cor- 

liuek, a eitixen of Uie state of Virginia. 

Wa shall submit to the Society, not an essay but 
«ii «xplanatioii. We shall consequently say nothing 
^if til* manner in which the plough works, bat shall 
defer that until we have had an opportunity of com- 
pftring it, in that respect, with olbert. 

Tbe principles on which this plough is construct- 
«d, u« those of Arbulhnot, JdTerson, and Small; 
%nd it will be sufficient to remark, that they are the 
beat yet devised. 

It U bght, (weighinc only 401 kilogrammes,) and 
is Bevertbelesi so solidly built as to ioduce us to 
'beHeve that it will answer in the atiSest soils. Its 
liglitixai leads us at the same time to thmk, that in 
liffat and evltivated grmmd, it might be easBy 
dmm 1^ a KDf^ horae of common strength, and 
II mill Mm to go between the rowa to dtUI craps, 
■liiiii ii BOW oftsa dM« niA tbe Scotch inn- 

JSo. 19. —VOL. 8. 



(Here the bill of particulars is inserted in the re- 
port. The nett amount was 7S (hmes — equal U» 
about tI5.} 

If the share bad not been wholly tempered, it 
woold have cost less; and if the workman had beeD 
more accustomed to the business, he woold have 
charged less: so that the plough ought not to have' 
cost more than about |1S. 

From these details, which we have recited, we- 
have come to the conclusion, that Mr. M'Cormick's 
plough u simile and constructed on the best prin- 
ciples; and we respectfully lecommend that one 
like it be made, at the expense of the Society, (*> 
enable us to return the model (o Gen. Lafayette, 
who wishes to keep it, at the tame time that we 
preserve a copy, for the eomparitont which the 
committee are directed to inttitute between it and 
others. 



The left side of fin body of the pbogh. that is, 
tfan spsm situatMl behind and to tbe left of tbe 
share, and from tbe itp lo tbe leO handle, is vacant 
The point of tbe share is not slightly cu 
has no entrure, as they call it, but is perfectly flat 
on its lower surface, and slopes off rapidly from its 
thickness. Tbe inventor probably supposed, l' 
that inclination of the surfaces would be soSici 
to resist the propensity in the point of the share to 
curve iipwatds, and believed it to depend in ereat 
measure on the ploughman. He hat also added a 
regulator, to raise or lower, as it is int 
plough shallow or deep. 

A trial of the plough can alone enable nt to ap- 
preciate the effect of these modifications. 

There is, property speaking, no i^ at all. An 
iron bar, S centimetres thick and S long, connects 
tbe lower left Nde of the share with the left handle; 
and there can be scarcely any friction on that side. 
Tnis part, though diminutive, affords, nevertheless, 
tbe body of the plough a lulBcient point of t^ypui 
(support.) against the old sod, to secure effectually 
the progress of the implement, by preventing it 
fh>m turning to the left. 

The plough In question has a strong genersJ re- 
semUaoce to the Scotch plough of iron, called the 
Swing Plough, (6randiUotre.) The principal dif- 
ferences are, that tbe aye (meaning, probably, the 
beam,) and the handles are of wood instead of Iron, 
that it is lighter, that the mould-board comes oearor 
upon the share, at the same time that it is ni 
long and less curved, and is connected with the 
share In a different manner, and finally, that it 
' I more readily taken to pieces and repaired. 

The [dough which I have had made in imitation 
of it, was iMide by a blacksmiUi who had never be- 
fore turned his hand to such work. His bill will 
convioee as, that in an economical point of view, 
Mr. M'Cormick's pk>ugh is as good as any others 
itbout wheels. 



WHEAT. 
Ma. Sinma, raOiit catinly, Jiilif IT, ISSS. 

Further in relatioQ to wheat — Most of the dif- 
ferent kinds of wheat, such as tbe Lawler, the keg- 
gy, and the New York white flint, have been sup- 

Kaed and reported to resist the ravages of the 
SBsian fly, by tome peculiar inherent quality. — 
This notion is, I believe, now tatisfactorily explod- 
ed, as experience has tou^bt us that there is no 
wheat that reiMt the Hessian fly. Under circum- 
stances favourable to the fly, it will destroy every 
branch of wheat in which it is deposited. Some 
kinds of wheat have a greater recuperative power 
than others; and of these tbe Lawler is most re- 
markable. After the fly has appeared to have de- 
stroyed evtrj shoot above ground, if tbe seaKHi 
will aid it at all, it will put forth fresh shoots which 
will bear pain; but the Lawler is the latest of all 
wheat, and takes longest to mature. Of course, as 
have all band, itit mott lubject to rust and dis- 
aster, lawler wbent should never be fed down. 
Tbe samA remarks apply to tbe keggy wheat, and 
in a great dcgr** 4. iL> ai..^ v.^^ Akti Knl. a* . 
c«pt that this last does not possess the racopemdre 
iwer of tbe Lawler, and is not quito so late e 
beat It branches at first as findy at any wheat. 
The opinion that any wheat has the faculty to resist 
the fly either by the solidity of its stalk, the rou^- 
ness of its blside, or the in compressibility of the 
stalk, or any other quality peculiar to itself, is a 
bllacy daneerous to be entertained, because not 
founded in iact. There is a difference in the stalk 
of different kinds of wheat, but it is unimportant as 
to the fly. 

Tbe eariy or "rare ripe wheal," it not nqopoted 
to have any quality of this kind. It has a soft 
strew, delicate for food, shorter than other straw, 
lily destroyed by the fly in autumn, if 
seeded early, at any wheat that is known. Neither 
hat it anv of the recuperative power of the Law- 
ler, nor docs it branch equal to Uie New York whita 
flint Its power to Hude the fly consists in itt early 
maturity alone, which causes it to do well after late 
seeding, to at to be certainly exempt from autumn 
fly, and to be to forward in spring as to be jointed 
before the fly ordinarily commences its iniuiiona 
attacks, and therefore it is out of danger. It owes 



ther to its early maturity, 
plump and white grain, and it uniformly the hea- 
viett wheat that we have grown. It scarcely ever 
averages lest than tixty pounds to the bushel, and 
bat frequently been known to go to sixty-four and 
five; siity-one and two pounds per bushel is it> 
usual weight 

I do not remember what estimate the miHers set 
on this wheat in comparison with other kinds; but 
this we all know, that millers are a little attote as 
well as capricious. It is an absurdity for bnnen 
to be guided t^ millers ts to the particular kind <ff 
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wheat they shall grow. Millers will always crack 
up that sort of wheat on which they think they can 
make the greatest gain, either by the fact of the 
smaller ofiiu, or by the fiction which they may have 
it in their power to create in relation to any thing 
else. But the farmer should understand his soil, his 
climatej the ordinary accidents to which different 
wheat is liable, and the character of the different 
kinds of wheat then he will be enabled to form 
•ome judgment as to the wheat that will produce 
ID his own lands the greatest number of pounds 
weight to the acre; and that is the mode to draw 
the greatest number of dollars to his pocket — which 
b, after aU, the "valde optatum.'' 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than to see far- 
mers every where buying up nice white wheat for 
seed, without ascertaming whether their lauds will 
grow it or not; supposing, I presume, that thepro- 
duce must of course be as white as the seed. They 
spend their money in buying this seed at extra va- 

Sant prices, and are mortified to find that the pro- 
uct IB greatly inferior; in which case they some- 
times accuse the seller of the seed wheat of not 
doing them justice, and desperately try somewhere 
else another expensive purchase, until they par 
veiy dear for the knowledge, that their lands will 
not produce the fine white wheat, and that there 
are other kinds of wheat much better adapted to 
them, that they will produce more certainly and 
more abundantly. 

There is another consideration tt>o, sir, that may 
not be without its influence. We never see hung 
up in that excellent and highly useful gallery of 
agricultural portraits, the "Ameiican Farmer," the 
name of a farmer for bis growing many pounds of 
wheat to the acre, until he gets up to some thirty or 
forty bushels; whilst those farmers who own the 
fine white wheat lands, 

O fortunatos nimium! soligiiiis arva 

colintes 

if they only grow from ten to fifteen busheh to the 
acre, are annually celebrated as the very nobility of 
offriculturists, (I use the term in no unkind sense,; 
ana are meoiioned by name as gettmg eight or ten 
cents a bushel more than the growers of red or 
brown wheat get for theirs. This is a stimulating 
excitement — and it ought to excite, not to error, but 
to exertion. A vast proportion of that land that 
will not grow the white wheat, will grow the hea- 
Tiest crops of other wheat; and their proprietors 
ought to yield up the hope of the white coloured 
grain> (pardon the inaccuracy of the phrase,) for 
£e more solid advantage of weight and ^quantity. 
Let these farmers be content to seek what is attain- 
able; to improve their lands so as to produce such an 
average per acre as will entitle them to a place in 
the gallery of agricultural worthies. They cannot 
hope for iamc in violation of tlie laws of nature. If 
lands are not natively of the peculiar texture of 
«oil to grow the while wheat, no human art can 
.apply the deficiency. 

If it should be asked, if it is not equally strange 
hat men on stiff soils and flat lands, should be in- 
iuiring for the seed of the bright tobacco to plant 
n those soils which every body knows will not pro- 
iuce the same sort? — I reply, I think not; and for 
his reason, founded upon this fact, that tobacco 
-m retain more of its quality for one year than any 
..ner plant in an uncongenial soil: but, after the 
irst year, it will deteriorate so as to be totally un- 
ik'' the plant from which it sprung. But what a 
^tv^.. diflerence there is between the trouble and 
^P'^nor A ti*rw.uring seed wheat and tobacco seed 
.«- /w». ^ half pint of tobacco seed is more 
.nii^r. . any man^s use, except for those 
^.^^t.^iy engaged in pl^^-^^'ng. This half 
"* orocured, I sunr'^^'* >llar, if there 

Kr*«-«n<? ^lan- »»/-'' '.ke plea- 

■^ IB p»«;4~uik».i ''^'*« '• '»'' - -'itity -^''t 



seed wheat are very troublesome and very onerous. 
We must submit to see these two orders of agri- 
cultural knighthood, the one decked with the plant 
of the golden leaf tobacco, tlie other with the full 
eared slieaf of white wheat, without repining at 
their good fortune; and if their fame kindles the 
fire of ambition in our hearts, let us endeavour to 
rival them in taste, in judgment, in industry, and 
in exertion. AeaicuLToa. 



TO DESTROY WEEVIL. 
J. S. SKDmaa, SalUbury^ July 16, 1836. 

Sir, — During the time I have been a subscriber 
to your journal, I have received from it much va- 
luable information, and manv hints that I have turn- 
ed to my own advantage. I feel, therefore, bounds 
in my turn, to contribute what I think may be of 
advantage to others. My bam, for a number of 
years, has been infested with weevil^ and I have 
tried every way that I thought would be likely to 
succeed to get clear of them, but all to no purpose 
until last winter, when I knew they were all below; 
that is, near to the ground* 1 introduced water in 
time of a thaw and heavy rain, so as completely to 
inundate the lower part of the building— and this I 
repeated two or three times, as opportunity offered 
before spring; and now I am as free from them as 
if there never had been one in the place. 

I was induced to make the experiment from the 
following circumstance. IVo years ago I purchas- 
ed a farm, a short distance from me; here, for want 
of a little care and attention, the water was allowed 
a free passage through the bam and stables when- 
ever it rained; and this is supposed to be the only 
one in the neighbourhood that nas been completely 
free from this destructive little insect — and I knew 
of no other cause for it, except that they must (if 
there had been any,) have been destroyed by the 
dampness of the situation they had for winter quar- 
ters. I am, respectfully, yours, 

THO'S G. HENDERSON. 



unexposed, while rotting, as it would be in reeeir- 
ing two or three plou^hings, while in a partial 
state of decomposition, m the heat of summer, ei- 
nosed to the influence of the sun, raina and winds, 
i he first experiment I made of thia kind was a 
crop of corn, on a stiff sward of spear grass, plough- 
ed in the fall, and well harrowed in the spriag^ 
without rolling. My crop was 73 bushels to the 
acre, worth 50 cents per ousheL Nett profits, |SS 
30 cts. per acre. Tbe ground was weD plouf^ijed 
once next spring, and sowed to peas: crop, S3 bush- 
els per acre, worth $1 per bushel — Nett profits, fSS 
10 cts. The peas were liarvested earfy m Septem- 
ber, and the ground well ploughed once, and sowed 
to wheat crop, 9 1 bushels to the acre-r-Nett pro- 
fits, |22.90 to the acre. Nett profits in three years, 
$71.90. I have this year raised com on land ad-* 
joining, and of a similar soil and sod, (tbe soil b 
what farmers call a sandy loam,) managed in tbe 
same way, save only the crop was but once hoed: 
(wet weather prevented:) crop, 100 bushels to the 
acre. No manure was used; and not so much la- 
bour in tending, as stubble land would have requir- 
ed. In the same field, I sowed 60 roods of ground 
to flax, and harrowed it in well on the sod. The 
crop grew well, and was the best I have ever raised 
on any ground. It fell down and I pulled it fdiile 
in blossom; after which I ploughed the ground once, 
and sowed to turnips. The turnips are Tery fine 
and promise a good crop. 
HenrieltOy Mmroe Co., Oct. IS, 18S4. 
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(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 

State of New York.) 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF FALLOW- 
CROPS OVER SUMMER FALLOWS. 
Bt James Sfeknt, of Monkos. 

ToJes$e BueUE^. 

Sia, — In answer to your circular, I would ob- 
serve, that I should not have presumed to furnish 
matter for a volume of the Memoirs of the Board, 
had it not been asserted, that *'anv facts, however 
simple, would be considered valuable." 

I have carefully watched the progress of improve- 
ment in agriculture, in order to derive benefit from 
any system of cultivation, new and useful, which 
migbt'be proposed Although many improvements 
in tbe business of husbandry have been suggested, 
which would no doubt be of advantage to the farm- 
ing interest, were they reduced to practice, yet I 
sliall speak of but one, which I consider the most 
prominent, and that deserving the greatest atten- 
tion; and which, if generally introduced, would 
save to the farmers of tiiis state, annually, many 
millions. I mean the introduction of fallow-crops, 
and the abandonment of summer-fallows altogether, 
on green sward The experience 1 have had in the 
system, confirms my belief, that all spring crops, 
such as oats, peas, barley and potatoes, may be 
raised on green sward, well ploughed, either in the 
fall or spring, and rolled with a heavy roller, with 
less expense in i«K'*«»»*, an'* 'amK*- the nett profit, 
than on stubble •' n-**^ n a^^,.^ of tending a 

^ription, and thus 

expense of sum- 

,oor land v ^^Id 

. ^... rSr ^ motto he 
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(From Brown^s Treatise on Agriculture and Ron) 

Affairs.) 

ON MARL. 

Marl, like lime, may be viewed as a stimulant, 
forcing tbe soil to produce crops of com and grass, 
which otherwise would. -not nave been obtained 
Marl has been long known to the husbandsMn of 
Great Britain; and, if we give credit to Plinjj this 
srticle was used prior to the Roman invaaion. Se- 
veral kinds are enumerated by the ancient Latin 
I writCH, and all of them declare that the soil was 
greatly enriched by the Application of marl. 

In maiy parts of this island the value of had 
has been much augmented by tbe application of 
marl. Tr6%ting of this article in a practical way, 
it may be divided into shell-mari and earth mari. 
Shell -marl is composed of animal-shells dissolved; 
earth-marl is a fossil. I'he colour of tbe latter is 
varinus; white, ^lack, blue, red, and iU hardness it 
as various as its colour; being soujetimes toll and 
ductile like clay, sometimes hard and solid like 
stone, and sometime^ eitended into thin beds, like 
slate. Sbell-marl is easily distinguished by tbe 
shells which always ap^ar in it; but tlie stmilarilf 
betwixt earth-marl and many other fossil substan- 
ces renders it difficult to t^stinguish them. 

Shell -marl is very difieh:ut in its nature fitMa 
clayey and stone marls, and, from its effects upon 
tbe soil, is commonly classed among the animal 
manures. The Rev. Mr. Dickson states, <<that it 
does not dissolve with water as the other maris deu 
It sucks it up, and swells like a sponge. It is a 
much stronger attracfor of acids than they.*' Dr. 
Home says, that it takes six times more of acids ts 
ssturate it than any of the other naaris which he 
had met with But the greatest diflerence betwixt 
the sliell-marl and the other marls consists in this, 
the shell-marl contains oils. It is uncertain if tbe 
other maris contain any oib; but this land, it b 
said, contains them in Kreat plenty. 

This marl, it would seem, from the qnalities 
which it possesses, promotes vegetation in ail the 
different ways. It increases the ibod of plant^ it 
communicates to the soil a power of attracting this 
food from the aii; it enlarges the pasture of pEsnli; 
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The ihellj sa[iiJ,<)r(en luurid dcpobileil in beJs in 
the crevicei niid Ict*! parts of ibe sea coasts, is 
uotber »ubslnico capable of being emjilofed bold I 
at a toamiK and atiiiiuluil; not only dd account of 
it* containing calcareous matter in greater or lets 
proportions, but also from the mixlilre or animal 
and vegetable subalances that are found in iL The 
portioD of cnlcareou* matter which it contains muet 
vary according to circumstuncp.s^ but, when the 
quantity it any way laree, und in a reduced or at- 
tcRUated state, the quality is so much the more ra- 
luable. On that account, the aaanlity whicb ought 
(a be applied to the soil must E>e regutaleil entirely 
by the CKteat of calcareous matter supposed, or 
found, upon trial, to be contained in the article, 
which, at already said, is very Tariable. 

"liie clayey and ttone maris are distineuiahed by 
tbeir colours, vis: white, black, blue, and red. The 
wbi(«> being of a toft crumbly nature, is considered 
to Im the belt for pasture land; and the blue, which 
u more compact and firm, for corn land. In the 
dbbicti where marl it much used, these dislii 
tiona of management are attended to. though either 
of the kinds may be employed with advantage if 
the foUowiDg rules are adhered to. 

If marl is of the blue kind, or of any kind that 
b compact and firm, lay it upon the land early in 
tlw teason, to as the weather may mellow it down 
bvfore the last plough; and, if on pasture hind, let 
it be also early laid on, and spread very thin, 
breaking any lumps afterwards which arc not com- 
plelety separated oy the first spreadiog. If marl is 
of the white, or any of the loose or crumbling 
sorts, it need not be tiiid on so early, because these 
varieties break and dissolve almost as sa 
posed to the weather. 

There are many kinds of impure and mixed 
marls, such as sandy, clayey, loamy, and stony 
marls, according at these varieties of soil are incor- 
porated or nttxed with the principal substance. 
These torti, of coarse, are mferior to the pure 
marls; but the ttony kind is considered to be the 
best, because its efficacy is more lasting, though Ibi 
fat and erumbling kinds enrich or operate more 
speedily. The haw marls, however, in CTrry 
operate for the greatest length of lime, aoi^ are 
followed with bad consequences to the sp'l, i 
good management, with regard to crrpping, 
ercised during the period of their oppration. After 
being long cicessivpiy fruitful and pnidiiclive, i 
(oil will gtatlualty Ijccoric so tleri'e :inil barren 
•earcely to be worth cultivating; h which case, I 
KTtalett eiertion can hardly procure a return of 
hrtilily- In this respret, (he effect of over-crop- 
ping land that has been marled, is precisely the 
same as tak^s place with lipie An uncommon ei- 
ertion is m»de, occaiionini; a proportionate de hi h- 
(t, though, were good husbandry studiously prac- 
tised, the esertion wouhl neither he so excessive in 
the firat instance, nor the after tonse*iiiences so 
mischievous. In numerous instances, land hat beeu 
reduced to much h« to be thought little belter than 
useless, by the effBCts of liine and marl. Both, 
however, are exci llent agents in forwarding agr' 
culture, though often their agency has been m'aii\ 
plied, and used liir mischievous purposes. Undi 
a correct rutulion of cror^ng, and with a tuitub 
sopply of dung, nrither lime nor marl is injuriou 
Reverse these' eircunitlHncj;s, and the contrary 
eifect must ncceisarily be produced. 

[Orfila's An^iljais uf Marls, will be inserted in 
the next Farmer.] 



ibout the !!5th of May, and continued to lall in 
;re:it qu:inlities for three weeks, has in a great 
neasure restored it, (and would have done much 
damage had it continued,) so that there is. I think, 
a very good prospect of a crop. One of my neigh- 
bours sent me to-day a pod of cotton of tbis year's 
growth; and my driver informs me to-ni;^t that he 
hns seen several in the field to-day fit to pick. We 
shall probably commence picking about the Ist of 
August I have got corn fit to grind; it was plant- 
ed the '10th of February. 

Sia, SaluiVTy, Pa., Jul^ 32, J B2B. 

Our harvest bas been well secured, and has prov- 
ed a good crop; though not so heavy as the one 
last season, yet more difficult to cut, being much 
straw broken. The rye crop was not so good nor 
soexten^ve at in former years, and appears not to be 
so well filled; heads quite short, which 1 think was 
caused by the drought at the time of beading and 
filling. The present crop of corn presents a luxu- 
riant appearance. There is a very large crop out 
ia this county, and at this season I think there could 
not be a much better prospect of a heavy crop. 
Oats will turn out a very good crop, though during 
the drought it was feared wc would have none; the 
late rains have improved them rapidly. Haj — 
scarcely half a crop was made in this section of 
the county. Yours, Glc. E. B. 
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ON AMERICAN OPIUM. 

[The following it an abstract of the various attempti 

at making Opium, in the United Stales,! 

Dr. S. RicKtTaos, formerly of Duchess county; 

New York, but now of the city of New York, culli- 

ted the poppj in the year 1789, and found that 



PROSPKCT OF CROPS. 

ElTlllCTS TO THE EulTUB — DATED 

am, Bclrtat, "l Siituin'M hlatut, Gto., Julg 8, 18SB. 

Owing to the \::te excessive tiroiight whicb een' 

menred here in t'ehniarj.theeuttnn crop was kept 

Wk ntf tiMtbi bat Im niu which commenced 



obtained in the morning We ei«r*- 
ftilly evoided prnclratinp^ Ihe entity rif tht head.— 
Every head mnde from 15 to 40 grains of opium; 
and they would have yielded more, could he have 
itlended closely to the plants. A piece of ground, 
i:i yards by ten, produced more than half a pound 
if opium. He sowed the seeds at the distance of 
eight or ten inches apart, in drills, and about three- 
quarters of an inch deep: the drills were two feet 
apart. He thinks it necessary to sow Ihe seeds in 
moist ground. Many of the full blown flowm 
measured from seven and a half to eight inches in 
idth: the heads measured from two and a half, to 
three and a half inches diameter.* 

Dr. Spalding, of Portsmouth, N. H. has alto madn 
opium from the white poppy; samples of which he 

E resented to the Medical Society of the EasUm 
Ijstrict of New Hampshire: he procured it by in- 
cisions in the heads, alter the cajisules were fully 
formed.! 

The seeds should he sown in »ood ground, as ear- 
ly as Ihe season, in the different parta of the conti- 
nent, will admit; the plants must be projterly water- 
ed, and kept clear of weeds. 'JViinipldnling dow 
not tueeetd. 

The poppy plant has been cultivated extensively 
by Mr. Ball and Mr. Jones, in England; both of 
«hom have received premiums from the society for 

he encouragement of arts, agriculture, &c. The 
opium produced by them, was found by the Lon- 
don physicians, whose certificates are given, to be 
fully equal to the imported drug. For the state- 
ments of Mr. Ball and Mr. Jones, see Transactions 

ociety Arts, vol. 13, and Medical Reposilury, vo). 

,p 4!I4; sec also Domestic Encyclopedia, article 

poppy." 

The cultivation of the poppy plant, for the pais 
pote of making opium, is particularly adapted to 
the southern states. Opium might form one of 
the articles that most he subaliluted for cotton, now 
found much more of it it railed in the 
world than it required. But it is not hkely that the 
hint will be taken; although the profit would be 
certain, if not great. Ev»ry physician in (be United 
Stales, living in the country, might make all the 
opium he used, by raising the poppy: an empJOT- 
menl that would not only prove amusing, hut Diga- 
ly profilRble to him. 

Mr. Ball calculated, that supposing one poppy 
plant grow ins on one foot square of earth, produced 
one grain of opium; more iban 50 pounds will be 
collected from one statute acre: hut one poppy pro- 
duces from three to ten bends, and in each head 
from six to ten incisions are made; from each of 
which he took two or three gmins; — what then, ba 
■ be the produce? I>ouble, or semi-double 



ipium produced from it was quite as powerful that it 
as that imported. His paper first appeared in the 
"Amorican Magazine," publishi'd at New York, in 
1788; and was reprinted in tlie Mi-dii'al Reposito- 
ry, vol, I , p. 430. In the 3d vol. of the same work, 
p. 206, Dr. R, published additional experiments on 
the same subject. Those varieties of Ihe poppy 
should he chosen, having numerous heads and tiroog 
stalks. Dr. R found such a variety with large red 
or purple flowers, that proved much superior ti> all 
others be had sri^a; fac tried Ihe Asiatic mode of 
tapping the heads, and found that they yielded most 

SilentifuUy from 8 to 13 days *after the Rowers had 
alien: he however obtained the largest quantity of 
by cuttin;; ulT the stelkt, when the sun shines,' 

about an inch lielow the flowers of the plant; and ' ~ -.-, , 

BOuu as the juice appeared, by collecting it with )>opies. pve more than twice the quantity produced 
imall scoop or penknife. After the juice ceased by the single, {.irchitet of V^ful Kr"''"''" 

'it about an inch lower, and thus pro- 



difference 



flow, he 
coeited until Ihe juice ceased to appe.i 

The seedi, may be town at Ihe ditta 
eight inches. He is convinced there is 
nuality of the produce, whatevi 
species lie cultivated. 

Dr. Anthony, of Petersburgh, Georgia, in the 
month of January, ISIO, sowed seeds of Ihe true 
white or opium poppy, which came op In due time. 
The second day after the petals had fallen, he di- 
vided the exterior coat of Ihe head in four places, 
at eauai distances from each other: more incisions, 
he thinks, would tend to wound and destroy the 
head unnecessarily. The incisions were made at 
ten oYlock in the morning, and at twelve he col- 
U'Cted the opium that hung therefrom, in tears from 
one inch to an inch and a half in length. Another 
bleeding, in the anemoon of the same day, yielded 



The careful country practitioner, who may . 
opium in Uie above ways, abouU by the aSecta of the 
twoUnda. 



iteltdgt. 



(From the New England Fanner.) 
CULTURE OF CABBAUES. 

a— IftUbonv^, March 3D, 1826. 

There has loog been a complaint among farmers, 
of their cabbages ^vmp footing, at it is called; that 
s, the roott as they grow, forming themselves into 
lulbs or small bunches, and at these increase in 
^ise, the Ion will decreare. Many preventives have 
lieeo mentioned as effectual, such at hoeing oneo, 
and when the dew is on, using certain kinds of ma- 
nure. Sic. All these I have tried without success. 
Che cause of Ihe ((ump foot is in the soil. Few 
jiieces of land, I believe, that have been for several 
'uccrssive years under Ihe plough, will produce a 
^od crop of cabbages, though there may oe exeep- 
lions. My method of raising them, which I U*e 
jiractised several years with complete tucceit, is the 
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following. In the spring take a piece of green 
sward, of good soil and free from stones, and turn 
it over with the plough as flat as possible; then 
spread on a large c|uantit^ of good manure, if it has 
been previously mixed with leached ashes the bet- 
ter, then barrow greatly, and early in June, if for 
winter cabbage, cut holes through the turf with a 
hoe, as near toti:ether as the cabbages ought to grow; 
fill the holes with the fine earth and manure, and 
then set the plants or put in a small number of 
seeds; I prefer the latter however, since it saves the 
labour or setting, and is much surer of success if it 
happens to be a time of drought- They will need 
no more hoeing than is necessary to keep down the 
weeds. In this way I have raised cabbages of the 
largest size in a green sward potatoe field, without 
jDore hoeing than was necessary for the potatoes. 

LOVETT PETERS. 
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CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 

Conehuion of Mr Stewart's Report on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, made m Congress, on the 
I9th May, 1836. 

The Committee now beg leave briefly to present 
some of the most prominent advantages which the 
accomplishment of the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
nal promises to the United States, and which, in 
their judgment, will amply compensate for the cost 
of its construction; and 

1st. Its advantages in a politiedl point of view. — 
For their viei^s on this branch of the subject, the 
committee will merely refer to the arguments and 
Tiews of General Washington already quoted, and 
to the following extract from the Keport of the 
' Committee of Roads and Canals at the last session 
of Congress, in which they fully concur when re- 
ferring to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the 
Committee say— ''This object, regarded as the 
most important and national, was the first to claim 
the attention of the Executive in carrying into 
effect the provisions of the law of .the last session, 
to procure surveys, &c.; and the able Board of En- 
gineers, who have given the subject a full and care- 
ful examination during the last summer, have pro- 
nounced it perfectly practicable, at an expense 
8maU« compared with the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the object This work, whether regarded 
in a military, commercial, or political point of view, 
is equally important Passing through the centre 
of the Republic, from one extreme to the other, 
opening an internal communication of more than 
3500 miles, affording at once a powerful bond of the 
Union, with every commercial facility in time of 
peace; and in war, the most effectual means of na- 
tional defence. Besides, its immediate connection 
with the scat of the national government; its central 
position; the great extent of inland navigation which 
■it opens, touching in its course eleven states of the 
Union, and furnishing a vent for the produce of 
several others. The shortness of the canal by this 
route, connecting the Atlantic tides with the steam 
boat navigation of the west at Pittsburg, being less 
than 350, and to Lake Erie, less than 450 miles. 

'■These considerations, together with the general 
and diffusive nature of the benefits to result from 
this work, offering great advantages to all the 
States, yet pecuhar to none; as well as the magni 
tude of the undertaking, point it out as a work pe- 
culiarly national in its character, and cannot fail to 
secure for it the prompt and efficient aid of the 
general government^' 

fd. Its Commercial Advantages. — Some idea of 
the commercial advantages of this work may be 
formed, when the fact is stated, that the transpor- 
tation of merchandise for the supply of the western 
states to Pittsburg, in one year^ has amounted to 



one and a half million of dollars, and that the 
amount carried to Wheeling and other towns on 
the western waters, and wagoned on through Ohio 
at dry seasons, must have exceeded this amount; 
most of those wagons had return loads of agricul- 
tural produce, which, with the amount carried by 
farmers and others, would probably nearly equal 
the transportation westward; and should it amount 
to only half, still it would appear that the country 
sustains a tax for transportation of four or fiv^ mil- 
lions a year; whereas, if this merchandize and pro- 
duce were water-borne on canals, the cost would 
be reduced to less than half a million. The dif- 
ference in cost being estimated as 10 to 1, though 
the usual estimate has been as 20 to 1; besides, the 
construction of the canal (as in New York,) would 
more than double the quantity of trade and com- 
merce: thus the whole cost of the canal would be 
saved to the country in a few ^ears, yielding, at 
the same time, on the stock invested, a profit of 6 
or 8 per cent* to the government, more than the 
amount of interest accruing on the national debt, 
which the national creditors are anxious should not 
be paid, and also returning to the people a portion 
of the money paid by them into the treasury, to 
promote and cherish industry, trade, commerce, 
and manufactures, and these profits and advantages, 
of course increasing with the increasing growth and 
population of the country. 

3d. Its Advantages to Agriculture, — These consist 
not so much in the saving in the cost of transporta- 
tion, as in the powerful stimulus it would afford to 
agricultural industry >rr the interior and the increas- 
ed value it would ^ve to agricultural produce, and 
of course to fhe general wealth of the country. 
The difficulties under which the interior at present 
labours for want of facilities of transportation to the 
proper markets, are indescribable. Immense districts 
of the finest land in the world lay waste and uncul- 
tivated^ because the produce wdl not bear trans- 
portation unless converted into spirit to brutalize 
mankind; forests of the finest timoer^ which might 
be sources of wealth, but encumber the ground; 
and often that which is in the greatest demand in 
one portion of our country, lies neglected and use- 
less in another. 

To illustrate the importance of this work to the 
interests of agriculture, the Committee beg leave 
to add one other statement. By the census taken 
in 1810, sixteen years ago, it appears that there 
was manufacturedf in that year, m a few of the 
western counties of Pennsylvania, 371,436 barrels 
of flour, and 38,722 of whiskey, making together 
410,158 barrels — amounting to 62,261 tons; which, 
transported on the canal, at 2 cents per ton per 
mile, would cost 430,846 12 cts.; but if it had been 
transported in wagons to Atlantic markets, at that 
time, it would have cost upwards of five millions of 
dollars, and would at present cost more than 
$2,500,000: thus it appears that a saving of more 
than five millions of dollars might have been pro- 
duced by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal on the 
transportation to the Atlantic markets, of the flour 
and whiskey alone, manufactured in 1810, in a few 
counties in the western part of Pennsjrlvania!! — 
What then would be the saving on the infinite va- 
riety of agricultural, mineral, and manufactured 
products, not only of the western parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, but also of west Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, and, in short, all the interior and western 
portions of the Union, bordering upon the Ohio and 
its tributary streams? To which might be added 
an equal saving on the back loading of merchan- 
dise, transported on the canal, for consumption in 
the west 

4th. Its advantages as to Mines of Ore, Coal, and 
quarries of Stone. — The (act is too notorious to re- 
quire repetition, that the mountains and interior 
portions of our country, and especially the region 
through which the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal is 



located, abounds with inexhaustible mines of the 
richest ore, and the finest coal in the world, which 
lie hidden and useless in the bowels of the eartii« 
for want of the means of transportation, and which 
might be made sources of unbounded profit and 
accommodation, adding millions annuaAy to the 
national resources, giving profitable employment to 
labour, stimulating industry, increasing general 
wealth, supplying our country ^ith meant aUke 
necessary in peace and war, and for which we are 
now dependent on foreign countries, and annually 
paying them a heavy tribute. MiUiona are annual- 
ly sent abroad to feed and employ foreign labour, 
manufacturing and agricultural, to the neglect and 
injury of our own, to procure what abounds in the 
utmost profusion at home . buried and dormant in 
the bowels of the earth, and required nothing but 
the plastic and vivifying influence of these fibcUities 
of transportation to spring at once into useful and 
prosperous activity, yielding not only an abundant 
domestic supply, but a surplus for exportation. 

5th. Its advantages in reference to tnUagek, tmau, 
water power, and manufactures, — ^Theae are objects 
not unworthy of consideration. The facility and 
inducements offered throughout the whole extent of 
this canal, for the building up of villages and towns, 
and erecting an almost infinite variety of miDs, fur- 
naces, forges, and other water works, thus creating, 
as if by magic, busy scenes of active industry, hur- 
r}'ing commerce, and prosperous trade, where short- 
ly before was a howling wilderness and desert. 
This is no picture of fancy, but matter of fact, to 
which every one who has passed along the New 
York canal, can bear ample testimony. And who 
can for a moment doubt that equal, if not mater 
results, would be produced on the ChesapeaKe and 
Ohio Canal, especially when they consider its de- 
cided superiority over that of New York, in the 
immense inland navigation which it connects and 
opens, touching in Its extent from the Cheaapeake 
to New Orleans nearly half the states in the UnioD, 
throwing into this common channel th^ir surplus 
produce, and receiving through it their supplies of 
DiercV|andise in return: to which may be added its 
superiority in reference to eUmate, central. position, 
and the mexhaustible mountain supplies of coal» 
ore, and titnber. 

6th. Its Military Advantages. — In a country like 
oors^ spreadii^ over an immense continent, with an 
exposed military frontier of at least four or five 
thousand miles, depending for its defence at all 
times not upon si«nding armies, but upon the mifr- 
tia, the citizen soldiers, dispers<Ml throoghoat eveiy 
portion of the natitn, the best and most efficient 
means of attack or o^ifence will always be found in 
the facilities offered by good roaids and canalst for 
the rapid concentration and rapid movement of the 
phpical forces wherever ^eir presence may be re- 
quired, whether to repel mvasion from abroad, or 
quell insurrections at home. 

Nothing can so effectually deter the spirit of ib- 
reign aggression, or nip domestic treason in the 
bud, as the existence every where of those facili- 
ties by which the whole force of the country san 
be at once concentrated and precipitated upon it, 
crushing ic in embryo, before it can mature its 
plans, or execute its designs. If proof were want- 
ing to illustrate the advantages of roads and canals 
in time of war, the Committee would refer to the 
waste of blood and the waste of treasure during the 
late contest, produced by the want of these meili- 
ties — flour in many instances on the northern fron* 
tier costing one hundred dollars per barrel, and a 
thousand dollars for the transportation of a sinde 
piece of cannon, which on account of the dleEiy 
were useless, the enemy having accompfished hu 
objects before they had arrived at the places where 
they were required for the public service; But the 
Committee cannot better express Uieir views on this 
branch of the subject, than by edopciog tbe bt' 
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of the late Secrctarj of War, now Vice Prc- 
Jdert of the United States, who, in his very able 
nport to Congress in 1819, on the importance of 
roads and canals, in a military point of view, says: 
**A judicious system of roads and canals, con* 
airucted for the eanvenience of commerce, and the 
transportation of the mail only, without any refer- 
ence to military operations, is, itself, among the 
most eflBcient means for 'the more complete defence 
of the United States/ Without adverting to the 
fiiet, that the roads and canals, which such a sys- 
tem would require, are, with few exceptions, pre- 
cisely those which would be required for the opera- 
tions of war; such a system, by consolidating our 
Union, increa^ng our wealth and fiscal capacitor, 
would add greatly to our resources in war. It is m 
a state of war, when a nation is compelled to put all 
Iti resources in men, money, skill, and devotion to 
country, into requisition, that its government reali- 
sesy in its security, the beneficial effects from a peo- 
ple made prosperous and happy by a wise direction 
of its resources in peace. But I forbear to pursue 
this subiect, thougn so interesting, and which, the 
farther it is pursued, will the more clearly establish 
the intimate connexion between the defence and 
safety of the country and its improvement and pros- 
perity, as I do not conceive that it constitutes the 
immediate object of this report 

"There is no country to which a good system of 
military roads and canals is more indispensable than 
to ihe United States. As great as our militanr ca- 
pacit? is, when compared with the number of our 
peo|m, yet, when considered in relation to the vast 
extent of our country, it is very small; and if so 
neat an extent of territory renders it very difficult 
to conquer us, as has frequently been observed, it 
ought not be forgotten, that it renders it no less 
difficult for the government to afford protection to 
every portion of the community/* 

And after presenting a general system of roads 
and canals, including the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, now under consideration, ne concludes by 
saying: 

''Many of the roads and canals which have been 
euggested, are, no doubt, of the first importanee to 
the commerce, the manufacture, the agriculture, 
and political prosperity of the country, but are not 
for that reason, less useful or necessary for military 
purposes. It is, in fact, one of the great advantages 
of our country, enjoying so many others, that, whe- 
tiier we regard its internal im{)roveo2ents in rela- 
tion to military, civil or political purposes, yerv 
nearly the same svstem in all its parts, is required. 
The road or canal can scarcely be designated, which 
M hiehly useful for military operations, which is not 
equally required for the industry or political pros- 
perity of Uie community, if those roads or canals 
bad been pointed out which are necessary for mili- 
tary purposes only^ the list would have been small 
indeed. I have therefore presented all, without re- 
garding the fact, that they might be emploved for 
other uses, wb^cb in the event of war, woulcl be ne- 
cessary to give economy, certaintjr and success to 
our military opei^ations; and which, if they had been 
completed before the late war, would, by their sav- 
ing in that single contest, in men, money and repu 
tation, have more than indemnified the country for 
the expense of their construction." 

7th. lU advaniages to the Meat qf Gcvernmeni. 



The effect of constructing the Chesapeake and for such an undertaking. 



of their funds— and the foreigners who visit the seat 
of the national j^vemment, from which they gene^ 
ally form their ideas of the whole country, instead 
of finding a dull and dispersed town, presenting no- 
thing to gratify or amuse, would find a splendid ci- 
ty, with all the embellishments, fascinations and ad- 
vantages, which ought to belong to the capital of a 
great nation. Besides, if mercenary motives could 
be permitted to influence on a subject of such na* 
tional moment, even these would find ample grati- 
fication in the greatly enhanced value which it 
would give the public property belonging to the 
United States, in this city, consisting of upwards of 
5000 building lots, with a large quantity of other 
grounds, houses and public property, estimated in 
1800, at #7,^5,693, as well as in the diminished 
expense of living, produced by opening an easv 
communication with the finest markets in the woriu, 
and to the most abundant mines of the first rate 
coal — ^placing this cit^, for all the purposes of trade 
and intercourse, within a distance of Pittsburg not 
more than equal to 45 miles of transportation by 
land. 

8th. Ih adoaniagei to the §ale and value tfPubUe 
Lands in the fVest, — It is believed that nothing is 
better calculated to induce and facilitate the sale 
and settlement of the public lands, than opening to 
them those facilities of communication by which 
they can convey to the best markets the products 
of the soil: for, without the means of arriving at a 
market, there can exist no motive, to stimulate in- 
dustry or exertion. To shew the effects of roads 
and canals on the public lands, of which the United 
States own more than five hundred millions of acres 
undisposed in the west, the committee beg leave to 
introQuce the following extract of a letter from the 
celebrated and lamented Robert Fulton to Mr. Gal- 
latin, in 1808, on this branch of the subject 

*'In all cases, he says, where canals shall pass 
through the lands of the United States, and open a 
cheap communication to a good market, such lands 
will rise in value for twenty miles on each side of 
tbo canal. The farmer who will reside twenty 
ipiles from the canal, can, in one day, carry a load 
of produce to its borders; and were the lands 600 
miles from one of our sea-port towns, his barrel of 
flour, in weight 300 lbs. could be carried that dis- 
tance for 60 cents, the price which is now paid to 
carry a barrel 50 miles on the Lancaster Turnpike. 
Consequently, as relates to cheapness of carriage, 
and easy access to market, the new lands, which 
lie 500 miles from the sea ports, would be equal 
in value with lands of equal fertility, which are 50 
miles from the sea ports. But not to insist on their 
t>eing of so great a value until population is as great, 
it is evident that they must rise in value in a three or 
four fold degree every lineal mile of canal would 
accommodate 25,600 acres. The lands sold by the 
United States, in 1806, averaged about two dollars 
an acre, and certainly every acre accommodated 
with a canal, would produce 6 dollars. Thus, only 
20 miles of canal, each year, running through na- 
tional lands, raise the value of 513,000 acres at 
least four dollars an acre, giving 3,048,000 dollars 
to the treasury, a sum sufficient to make 186 miles 
of canaL Had an individual such a property, and 
funds to construct canals to its centre, he certainly 
would do it for his own interest The nation has 
the property, and the nation possesses ample funds 



Ohio canal could not fail to raise the city of Wash- 
ington to the first rank among the commercial cities 
of the Union. With all the facilities for importa- 
tion, it would stand several hundred miles in ad ■ 
Tance of the Atlantic cities, in reference to the com 
merce and trade of the interior and the west Such 
a great and obvious advanta^ could not fail to at- 
tract the merchants and capitalists of the country, 
wlio are always quick to see, and prompt to seize 



iqxeiy oceatton that promises a profitable iovei tore ittiog 



9th. He advantage in rrferenee to eurreneu, — ^The 
committee have already referred to the exhausting 
and injurious effects of annually withdrawing from 
active and profitable circulation, fifteen million of 
dollars a year, and applying it to the discharge of 
the national debt, as proposed by the committee of 
Ways and Means; and nave suggested the proprie- 
ty of confining the payment of the national debt to 
tee millions of dollars a year, according to the ex- 



fund, and applying the surplus five 



millions of dollars to Internal improvements; which 
would be as much as could be economically and ju- 
diciously expended, at the commencement of uie 
system. It would be sufficient to afford employment, 
and ^ve skill and experience to our engineers, by 
the time the national debt is extinguished, in 1888i 
and the annual surplus, applicable to these objects, 
increased to 15,000,000. It would also, be return- 
ing in the mean time, a portion of the money, 
(drawn from the people by taxation,) to sustain and 
carry on the several branches of agricultural and 
manufacturing industry, and at the same time, equal- 
izing in some degree, at least, the expendituie of 
the public money*, for it is a fact, worthy of grave 
consideration, and susceptible of the clearest proof, 
that of the twenty odd millions which are collected 
annually, alike from every portion of the country, 
there is not expended by the government, in the 
wh^ qf tite interior and weetem ttatee, as much an- 
nually as has been expended on the sea coast, in the 
hyMvfig.and equipping a ti^ or half ae wnueh 

ai has been expended in Ihe erection of a ein^ fortp- 
fication! This consideration, in the judgment of 
the committee, strengthens the claims of the inte- 
rior and the west, to a participation in the common 
means of the country, to which they contribute their 
full proportion. 

10th. Its advantages in reference to the d^funom 
qf knowledge and inteUigence, — ^Nothing, perhaps, in 
a country so extensive as ours, tends more to the 
rapid dissemination and diffusion of knowledge and 
intelligence, among the people at large than good 
roads and canals. They bring distant parte of the 
country more neariy togethei^ promote trade and 
intercourse, and create friendly and social relations 
among those, who, otherwise, would have, perhaps, 
remained not only strangers, but estranged from 
each other, by a diversity of feelings, views and in- 
terests. 

1 1th. Its advantages as relates to revenue, prqfUs, 
^e, — On this branch of the subject, looking to the 
extent of navigation opened by this canal, connect- 
ing by the nearest possible route, all the eastern and 
western stetes, passing through the heart and cen- 
tre of the country, traversin^p parts the most fertile 
and populous, and abounding with inexhaustiMe 
supplies of ore, coal and timber, the committee 
think they hazard nothing in expressing the opinion 
that this cannot fail to be one or the most profitidile 
and productive canals, that has been, or can be con- 
structed in the United Stetes; constituting, as it 
must, the great artery of communication, and re- 
ceiving the joint contributions of the Chesapeake, 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. This canal in fact, 
has a decided advaatege over the canals construct- 
ing along the Atlantic, sea-board, in this, that die 
canals running near and parallel to the sea-board, 
(to which the United States have liberally contri- 
buted,) are mere improvements of an existing navi- 
gation, along the coast; but this canal, penetrating 
the interior and western portions of our country, is 
not an improvement, merely , but it is the creation of 
a navigation, where none before existed, and which, 
of necessity, must, and will be used by all; and this 
accounto for the profite of the New York canal, over 
which, the superiority of the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
in reference to climate, position, and distance, has 
been already demonstrated. 

The tolls on the New York canal, during the 
year 1834, amounted to |S40,761 07; in 1835, to 
1566,331 51; and for 1836, they are estimated at 
|750,000 00, exceeding 8 per cent per annum, on 
ite cost, at the low rate of one cent per ton per mile, 
on all agricultural and country produce, and thrae 
cents for merchandise, which, with the duty on sidt 
and auctions, will ^ve a surplus of |577,000 a year, 
to discliarge the principal, ailer paying the interest 
on the debt, and all the expenses of repairs, collec- 
tions, &c. amounting to |:>50,000. The number of 
boate and rafts which passed on the canal from 9th 
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April t& Vllh December lust, WBS 13. HK), carrying 
>tl9,074 tons' 183,405 bound to, and 33,6G9 from, 
the cily or New York; amounting to 4S boali per 
daj.and the number of pasaeni;ers»iceedin^40,(KK). 
But ibe Obeaapealce and Ohio Cana) ii, in every 
point of tiew, more important than that of New 
Zoric. it Dot onlj furnishes a eonneiion between 
the Atlantic and steam boat navigation of the Ohio, 
at much leu than half the dislance of the New 
York cana), but, commencint; at the seat of the Na- 
tional Government, il opens a direct internal navi 
^lion of near 3.500 miles, through the centre of 
the union; while the Neiv York canal passes through 
but a single itate, anil terminates on our Dortbem 
froDtier. And, besides, the Chesapeake and Obio 
Canal baa also the advantage of the coal tr^de of 
CumberlBiid, and the timber and iron mines of the 
mountain, which nature has denied to New York, 
and being four degrees farther south, will remain, at 
least two months in the year longer uDobstructed 
by ice. But, should the results only equal those of 
New York, the committee think the Gorernment 
ought immediately to commence, and vigorouslj 
proaeeute it to its final completion, and might add, 
U the language of General VVaahington, who, more 
thui fort* years ago, when urging CoDgress to en- 
cage in tms great work, aaiii," our mttrtM it to tnueh 
m imtson wi& (Am tntatvre, that nothing thorl ef Ihat 
iD-fimwi ami mitapMtd partimoiiy, aiul contraeltd 
wn/ of MaJcing, xekick iatenningli to much in our 
public eoxtnciit, eon eaunieraet it." Wilt not those 
who oppose this measure noto, become obnoxious to 
this emphatic denuaeiafion of the Father of his 
Country?— who, were it permitted to him to de- 
■eend, and mingle in our present deliberations, migfat 
fepeat it to us with much greater propriety, and 
ilronger emphasis. 

Ai the final report and estimates of the Board of 
Internal ImproTement will not be completed before 
the close of^the present session, and as it would not 
in the Judgment of the committee, be adTisable 
kgislale on the subject until (hat report is commu- 
nieated, they therefor "■-■' '■■ - ■■-"--■ --'- 



The entrapping principle of this little appar^lui 
depends on the following circumstances: — The (\iv:, 
pass through the Amnel in order to arrive at thp h 
quid; and, not having the power to recollect ilii- 
way they entered into the glass, they remain iici 
soners and quickly die, from the effects or this 
poisoning liquid, wliich Ibey readily drink. 

After a few prisoners hare passed through the 
fiunel, they induce olheis to enter into the glii»» 
mora freel/rand facilitate the work of destruction. 
[Livtrpoot Mercury 



ON CLEIARINQ FEATHERS FROM THEIR 
ANIMAL OIL. 

Br Mas. JiNB Rickabdsoh. 
(From Iha Transsctioos of the Society for the Encoi 
ragentent of Arts, Manufactures and Comcaeruc.) 
Take, for tvtry gallon of clean water. 
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that unerring guide, eiperieiice, has establiihed, 
.ind the exceptions to tne rule which those facta 
liave pointed out to us. Crossing, or intermixing 
ihe blood of different racing breeds, has e*er pre- 
vailed upon the turf, and experience has proven it 
to be a rational practice, when adopted with tb« 
I'iew of an intercoange of the requisite qu&lifie&- 
tioni, external or internal; suob as the uaion of 
<ipeed and bottom, stenderneca and substance, short 
and long shapes, 

ExperieocR tells us that the greatest suecesi has 
ever attended those breeders, and that the mott 
valuable stock has resulted therefrom, who have ad- 
hered to remote crosses. The finest runQiaKud 
highest formed horses that have appeared in Bog- 
land, were bred from the union of two dUtiaut 
stocks, the Herod and Ef lipso. The foraier stock 
was invariably remarkable for stoutness and last* 
ingness, Ae latter for speed; and by the uaion of 



of quick-limei mix them well together; and, when! ttese opposite qualities (whereby a remote crOM 
the undissolved lime is precipitated in fine powder, ' *»»» tept up,) a stock was obtained in which wu 
pour off the clear lime-water for use, at tlie time it , t>Iended a sufficiency of the requisite qualities of 
IS wanted. Put the feathers to be cleaned into I '"'th to make first rale running horses. Tliere WW 
another tub; and add to them a quantity of the clear *"**^*'' distinct stock in England, which crosced 
lime-water, sufficient to cover the feathers about I "■«•' "?*•" '*•* Herod and Eclipse braocbes; I allude 
three inches, when well immersed and stirred abouli ^ the Mate hem or Godolphin Arabian stock; audit 
therein. may be here remarked, tnat there has not been \^ 

The feathers, when thoroughly moistened, will ! England a first rale runner on the turf for tbc last 

ik down, and should remain in the lime-vial '" "'°" "'•''""•"'"' 



submit the following resoh 

B«ioii>td, That the committee be discharged from 
tbe fuTiber uooaideratioD of the subject, and that it 
be referred to tbe early and favourable considera- 
tion eftbe next session ofCongrets. 



three or four days; after which, the foul liquor 
should be separated from the feathers, bj lading 
them on a sieve to drain. 

The feathers should be afterwards well washed in 
clean water, and dried upon nets; tbe meshes of 
which should be about the fincnesk of those of cab- 
bage-nets. 

The feathers must, from time to time, be shaken 
upon Ihe nets: and, as they dry, they will fall 
through tbe meshes; and are to be collected, i;i or- 
der to be beaten, as usual, for use. 

Tbe admission of air will be serviceable in Ihe 
drying; and the whole pfoeesa wiU be completed iu 
- 'lout three weeks. 

To test the vahte of the foregoing proeeEs. sere- 
I samplesof feathers were furnished to Mrs. Kich 
dson, all of which were returned perfectly cleans- 
ed from their animal oil; one parcel bad hecn stov- 
ed for three days, but still retained their ui]|ilu:i 



smell, which V 




.ill XrrXCTBlL IBD KASI HODS OF DBlTKOTUa 

rues. 

To enter into any argument, or xdvance any 

&c(s,to prove IhedestructiveeOectt of dies in shops 

and dwelling-houses, is quite unneeessai^; and it 

■I equally well known thiit liquid compositions are 

Seneially used to destroy them, which renders their 
ying effects still more destructive to goods and 
numiture 

The following plan will not only be free from tbe 
above objection, out is of such a simple nature that 

•ny one may readily adopt iL 11 consists simply of The subject of crossing ■• 
K small tumbler glass, as shown by the annexed fi- 
gure: to this glass is attached a wiitini paper cap 
and lunnel, represented by B B B. The funnel is 
iDSTrled into tne paper cap, and its inverted oone 
nncbes Ifae liquid D, (within about S-8tba of an 
ineh.) which is a weak solution of arsenic and bonej, 
or Kbit il gtnetallj mU u JUf-Kofr bj cbemiith 



completely removed by llie lime I ^''l "'" %«ioont has 
' ' ' I.. Lord Derby, (the ' 



70 years, without more or less of tbe blood of (bit 
valuable horse. However Decessur a remote croaf 
may be considered, yet eiceptiona nave arisen to it 
as a rule, as aome of tbe most distinguished hotMS 
In England were bred considerably in and in — Fly- 
ing Cniiders, for instance, considered the fleetest 
hotae in the world. Old Fox, also a celebrale4 
racer and valuable stallion, had an affinity of blood 
in his pedigree, as welt as other high formed laeen 
and stallions. Bui these exceptioDS arose m Great 
Britain in her early days of breeding, when that 
country was enriched by the importation of parti- 
cular Barb, Turk and J^bian horses that bad pe- 
culiar and extraordinary properties as stock getteq, 
as their immediate descendants constituted tbe best 
racers of those days, and demonstrated that tbe 
cbaiacter of the EngUsh race horse had attained 
its utnost perfection at that early date. 
' At a later period, but fittle success bad attended 
the efforte of^ those who have bred in and in. Tb* 
illy tried it, ai wel 
of Sir Peter Teulej 



After the feathers have been cleansed and dried, •»"' "'I" ''*"« encouragement Still the BritiA 
they are put into a strong bag, like a bed-lick, ""'*"*" divided on the subject Morland, inbit 
.-kiLt. !. L:j .1 _3 1— i-_ ...:,i. !_.. _ treatise on ibe genealogy of the English blood 



which Is laid upon a stage, and beaten iviih Ion) 
poles, bke broom handles, until the feathers nr 
perfectly light and lively. [Fraakiiii Journal 
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(From the Petersburg InteUigenoer.) 
ANNALS OF THE TURF— No. Vll, 



the Bretdtr of the Ptrgvua Tvrf Hone. 

BttKlHO TUa TDBf 



if the most 
portant whicb baa ever engaged the attention of know, 
the breeder or amateur, and it is still left in doublied fear of adopting this practice, ha* often led 



whether we ought to adhere to remote crossing 
propagating tbe race horse, or that we may suc- 
eessfiJIy breed "in and b," vis putting horses and 
mares together of the same family. 
' All tbat we can do it to diKfaiM the ftets whick 



horse, expressly says, thai'incestuous crossea should 
be avoided, viz: putting horses and mare* tomtiier 
of the same class; while on the other hiud Law- 
rence, in bis splendid work on the "History and da- 
lineulion of Ibe race horse," makes the following r»- 
marks of an opposite tendency: "An adberenee to 
Ihe practice (of remote crossing,) cannot be beld 
indispensably necessary on any sound tbeoiy; aor 
need any disadvantage be apprehended fVom coit- 
pling horses and mares of the tame breed or fami- 
ly, even the nearest relative, upon tbe principlea 
above and hereafter laid down. I have often beard 
of, and indeed seen, miserably leggj and spiDdlad 
stock resulting from such a coarse, but eUier veij 
visible causes eiuted for tbe result. 

"According to tbe adage, 'like prodocea like,* m 
ought to follow form and qualification; and if a 
brother and sister, or father and daughter ezcd la 
those respects all others within onr reaebt we mar 
enjoin them with good expectations, for ao^ti 
' the end of tbe chapter; and the prejudic- 
' ' ■" -'"i pra" • " ' ■ 

of B( 



breeders into the error of adopting an bferior fon» 
IVom the presumed necessity of a croea." "nw 
present remarks are peculiarly applicable to fb$ 
breeders of the race horse in ViqmUi for tbaj u$ 
at thia very Iidm making the wpetinBBt of b n t i 
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li^^ **in and in,** or from the same family of horses, 
M It 18 well koown that all the torf horses now and 
ftr^li^t ten yean past produced in that state 
mre of the "Sir Archy stock.** It were to be wished 
fliat tiiere was a greater Tariety of the race blood 
Id diat state to giire breeders a wider field for se- 
iBction: a descendant of Medley or Citixen would 
croM well upon the present numerous stock of Sir 
Aieby, and it would perhaps hare been a fortunate 
flireamstancey could the celebrated horse Pacolet 
(who waa bred and raised b Virginia J have been 
tetained in that state. 

The subject of breeding is the next which claims 
cor attention. 

The business of breeding is divided into the sys- 
tematic and chance-medley; the formation of regu- 
lar studs and obsenring some fixed principles, cha- 
facterise the former; while the latter is a kind of 
Tandom affiur^ common to the whole country where 
Ibals are raised for a man^s pleasure or convenience, 
Ibr which no extra preparations are made, or much 
reflection bestowed, farther than to make use of 
any mare that may chance to be in possession, and 
of any horse which the vicinity affords or custom 
may present 

ui the formation of studs, the object generally 
had in view b breeding for the turf, and one of the 
first principles is to breed from no stallions unless 
tiiey be thorough bred; in plain terms, both their 
aires and dams must be of the purest blood of the 
Turkish, Barb or Arabian Coursers exclusively, and 
tills must be attested in an authentic pedigree, 
throughout whatever number of descents or cross- 
es.* Tbe brood mare should be equally pure or 
thorough bred, and particular attention should be 
paid to her form, as one of the prime causes of 
failure with most breeders is confining their atten- 
tion solely to the horse, without paying sufficient 
attention 'to the form of the mare, and permitting 
fiiahionable blood and tbe supposed necessity of a 
cross to have too decided a preference to correct- 
ness of shape. To constitute a thorough bred ani- 
mal 



grass season, but an equally ample liiuantity of pro- 1 If the cough arises from cold administer a < 
visions of the requisite kind donng me winter. two of syrup of buckthorn. Should the co* 



A firm, dry, and hard soil, will have a correspond- 
ing effect upon the feet, limbs* and tendinous sys- 
tem of horses bred upon it; as will a dry, clear and 
elastic air upon their wind, animal spirits and gene- 
ral habit. Such are the advantages enjoyed by the 
horses of the mountain and the desert; but these 
advantages^ are greatly enhanced in a country 
where abundant herbage and moderate temperature 
are superadded. 

All breeders concur in the propriety of keeping 
colts well the first and second winters; for colts 
from the best shaped parents will degenerate upon 
insufficient nourishment, and be stinted from the 
palsying effects of damp and cold in the winter, if 
a comfortable and genial shelter is not allowed 
them. Good keep, and warmth, during the first 
and second ^ears. is indispensable, in order to invi- 
gorate the circulation of the animars Uood, to ex- 
pand his frame, to plump up and enlarge his mus- 
cles, to encourage the growth of his bones, and to 
impart to them that solidity and strength which 
preserves them in the right hne of symmetry. 

An Advocate fok tub Trav. 
(To be continued.) 



DISEASES OF DOGS. 

Blebdiko. 

In speaking on this subject, I am not supposing 
that the sportsman is a member of the medical pro- 
fession in any of its branches, but sufficiently skill- 
ed in anatomy to know a vein from an artery, which 
is all the knowledge requisite to perform the ope- 
ration of bleeding a dog. A vein* may be distin- 
^ished from an artery by its having no pulsation; 
if an artery of any consequence should be divided, 
the blood will flow in irregular gushes; it will be 
difficult to stop, (for I know of no other method 
than sewing it up,) and may cause the death of the 
- . - .dog. However, there is httle danger of such an 

il. and to Rssure the attainment of every desired unpleasant circumstance happening, and an ordina- 
quality or peifection, both the male and female ry degree of attention is quite sufficient to obviate 
ought to possess it Experience has proven the it The most convenient and the best place to 
correctness of the principle that "like produces bleed a dog, is to open a vein (the jugular vein,) 
like"— acting upon this principle, we have the best; in the side of the neck, round which a cord should 



assurances to expect success from a junction of 
the best shapes, or the greater numl)er of good 
points we can combine, both in the horse and the 
mare; from such a junction the average will be fa- 
vourable, true form will result from the union of 
true form, in both sire and dam: and the next gene- 
ral reault will be, that evtry horse sufficiently well 
formed, and furnished in the materia] points, will 
excel either in speed or continuance, or will possess 
«n advantageous mixture of botL 

Blood %$ biood, hut form it tuperwrily. 

In rearing of turf horses, the following principles 
are recommended by the most successful breeders. 
Tlie land to be diy and sound, the harder the bet- 
ter, provided it be fertile; irregularity of surface a 
recommendation. Fresh springs or streams, shade 
and shelter, and extensive ranee. Sufficient num- 
ber of enclosures, both for each species, which it is 
necessary to keep apart, and to prevent too great a 
number of any oeing crowded together. Houses 
or sheds in the bclosures; soft and sweet herbage 
Ibr the colts and milch mares; and finally a very 
liberal aUowance of land in proportion to the stock, 
that there may be not only ample grazing in the 



* There is a practice in Virginia and North Carolina, 
in giving the pedigrree of a ^allion, to name oalv one 
or two crosses, particularly on the dam^s side, and then 
pronounce him *'the finest bred horse in the world.** 
who eaa pronounce on a horse's cood or bad blood un- 
wo know the whole of it? He may trace to the 
dray breed of the coontry for aught we know. 



be tied; and if tbe sportsman is not expert at han- 
dling a lancet, he may purchase a fleam at any of 
the shops where surgical instruments are sold, 
which, by means of springs, is so contrived that 
the greatest bungler need be under no apprehen- 
sion. Those who sell this instrument will describe 
the method of using it, which indeed is so obvious 
at first view as to render elucidation superfluous in 
tills place 

If, ai\er the vein is opened, the animal should not 
bleed freely, pressure a little below the orifice will 
cause the blood to flow. Where sufficient blood 
has been taken, the bleeding will generallv subside; 
should this not be the case, a litue fur from a hat 
will stop it; or if the sportsman be very anxious, he 
may draw the lips of the orifice together with a 
needle and thread. 

Cold akd Couoh. 

A cough arises from an irritation of the lungs, 
and may be produced by a cold or otherwise; it is 
generally the effect of cold, and may be removed by 

Antimonial powder, five grains, 
Calomel, four grains, 

made with honey into two bolasses, and given in 
the evening for two nights successively. 

If a ddg should be afflicted with a cough, in the 
first place, examine his throat, in order to ascer- 
tain if any pieces of bone are lodged there, as such 
a circuoistaoce will cause a dog to cough for weeks. 

* A vein earries back the blood to the heart; an arte- 
ry brings ^e blood from the heart« 



continue, give tartar emetic as described ui 
bead Dutemper.^ 

Scab in the Eias. 

A little mercurial ointment rubbed upor 
fected part every two or three days, will vc 
effect a cure. 

CiiiKBR m THE Lips. 

Rub the affected parts with alum-wateir 
three times a day. 

Or, rub with bole ammoniac and burnt al 
or three times a day. 

Films 19 the Ete. 

Bathe the affected part twice a day wit 
in which a little vitriol has been dissolved, ( 
of a large horse bean to a pint of spring 
and in a minute or tvro wash it in clear wat< 

Or bathe with the folbwing lotion twice s 

Sulphate of copper, one scruple, 
Water, four ounces. 

Spftiiirs. 

Sprains are painful swellings of the lii 
and tendons of the joints, and are caused 
great exertion of the limbs, of which the 
become relaxed.^ They shouhl be well rubfa 
the following twice a day: — 

Camphor, two drachms, 
Brandy^one ounce; 

when the camphor is well dissolved, add on 
of sweet oil, and shake them well together. 
not this have the desired effect, try the folio 

Spirit of hartshorn, two drachms, 
Sweet oil, six drachms, 

well shaken, and applied as the other, 
spoonful or two of syrup of buckthorn. 

N. B. As sprains are attended with ini 
tion4 which should be got rid of in tbe fir 
by fomenting with warm water four or five 
day, and the following lotion applied; — 

Extract of lead, two ounces, 
Water, one pint 

Should anv stiffness remain after the ini 
tion has totally subsided, apply a blister. 

(To be eonitnued.) 
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Sale of Saxoitv Sreep. 

A flock of Saxony sheep, consisting of 1 
and 30 ewes, which were imported in the u 
perion, from Bremen, were sold on Thursda; 
Brighton, near Boston, for $408d — avoragin 
118.64 for each sheep. The lowest price 
one was $7, and the highest $67.50. 

At a similar sale at ^ew York on the 1: 
Sd bucks and 40 ewes averaged about |27 e 

White wine has been made of the native 
growing in Bartram*s Garden, near Phila< 
of a superior quality. Col. Robert Carr, t 
sent proprietor of the gardens, besides the 
consumed at home, and those to be made int 
expects to have at least 3000 pounds of e: 
grapes in the market for sale. 

Waets. 

Away with the idea, ye sons and daughtei 
flection, that charms and witchcrafts are ne 
to remove your WarU; rub them with sc 
turpentine and thev will soon lessen — gradi 
crease — ^yea, vanish for ever! [»V. J. Mm 

* A table spoonful is a dose for a common sia 

ft See ante, No. 16,. page 125.] 
iSee also the article *4nflainmation^ m ne: 
ber of Am. Farmer.] 
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One minee of sugar of leail, Hnri half an ounce of 
green vitriol, to be triliiraied in a glass morliir; add 
lo theae half a pint of spirits of wine. Of (his coo 
position, young people, froni ten to twelve years ' 
age, Bre to talie ten or twelve drops; patients undi 
twenty years, fourteen or fifteen drops; and grown 
I, twenty drops, four limes each, in a spoon 
wine or brandy. Some very inleresling tri 
n the most ob^linale cases, liave been made 
'vrith this mixture, with the E^reatest suecess- 

Remark. — No salt of lead should be taken inter- 
noUy without medical adrice. ll is a powerful drug; 
that is, if the proper precautions or proportions are 
neglected or exceeded, it is a strong poison. The 
green vitriol can have no other effect than 
compose part of the sugar or acetile of lead; that 
is, to convert the airetita, in pari, into sulphat of 
lead, which is insoluble; and nearly all the green 
r sulphat of iron, into acetiCe of ' 



dooht forKolten it; compliance by all such at this 

e will greatly oblige and parlictilarhf serve ui. 

To the many true friends who have remitted wilh 

un deviating punctuality, we return our sincere 

thanks. 

P. S. None need wait for agenii; they have only 

to send the money by mail, at the risk of the Edi- 

■ r, and their own word will be cheerfully received 

conclusive evidence of the fact — what more can 

be desired? 






Take a slice of fine and stale loaf- bread, cat very 
Ain, (as thin as toast is ever cut,) and let it be 
carefully toasted on both sides, until it be etnnpUte- 



bf browntd ali over, but 
in any way, Put thi 
china jug, and pour 
much clean boiling i 
drioli. Much dependi 
'n & boiling ' " 



Covi 



1 blackened or burned 

it, from the tea-kettle, as 
as you wish to make into 

1 the ivuler being actually 

r the jug ■" 



H, Eatx cminly, ^r. Y., May IS, IS' 

In the south of Scotland I rented a farm of 
siderable extent; the lease expired in 1933, when I 
lo this country, to try farming. Since then I 
have had one at a yearly rent, but am anxious to 
move farther south, as the severity of the winter is 
too ^reat for my wife's health. I am perfectly ac- 
(^namted with all farming business used in the best 
cultivated districts in Britain — and would be happy 
to engage wilh any gentleman of your aequainlam 
as an overseer; or to take a farm for some years 
a stipulated rent — and can enter upon either at any 
time after the month of October nexL 

Ma^ I request you to insert a notice to the above 
effect in your publication. 

1 have the honour to be, sir. 
Your most obedient servant, 

JOHN THOMPSON. 
J. S. Skibfeb, Esq. 



plate, and let the drink cool until it be quite cold, 
ll is then fit to be used: the fresher it is mnde the 
better, and of course more agreeable. The above 
will be found a pleasant, light, and highly diuretic 
drink. It is peculiarly grateful to the stomach, and 
excellent for carrying off the effects of any exci 
in drinking. It is also a most excellent drink 
meals, and may he used in the summer time, if 
more agreeable to the drinker. 
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BEt,f, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BF.GS-WAX, Am. yellow 

COFFEE, Java 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, tc. 

Georgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON YARN.No. 10, 

An adrance of I cent 

each number to No. IS. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEESE 

FE.1THEB3, Live, . . . 
FISH, Herring9,Su9. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED. Rough, . . 
FLOUR, SuperSne, city, 

Fine 

Susquehanna, auperfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, lnd.com, yellow 

Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. LawleriJc Red, new 
Red, Susque. 



P"-from 

1 60 



Li'KKrooLMiniET. 

Extrael tf a Itller from LitCTfOol, dated June 1 3, 

"The import of cotton in the la?! week wsa 13,700 

bags, and only 6,30n bags were sold at a decline on Up- 

and New Orleans of id per lb. We 

quote Uplands at 6d a l^d per lb. The accounts from 
Manchester are dull, and the market appears lo be fiir- 
Ihor declining. M a lalB public sale of new Bice, WO 
i fair to good quulitj oblaioed I69 Sd a Ha 9d pc 
Some American tlour has been sold at 3Ss Sd 
344 3d per barrel, subject to the new duly of Ss 3d per 
cwt. There is no inquiry for flour in bond. W ' 
no transactions lo report in Tar; about SOO bar. 
pretty rood Turpentine have been sold at Ss 9d per cwt. 
There is no alteration in the prices of Ashes, and there 
demand. The salei of cotton yesterda; did 
exceed BOO ba^, and the market being very dull, 
" be probably more to-day." 



Barl'e 
Clover Seed, Red . . 
RutB Baga Seed, . . . 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mangel WurUel Seed, 
Timothy 



I, Whin 



I but 



HEMP, Russia, clean, 
Country ■ . • 

HOPS, 

HOGS' LARD, .... 
LEAD.Pig 

LEATHER, Soal, heal, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 

UaTana, 1st qual. . . 

NAILS. 6«20d 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whole, common, . 



C^OiTSOWN iffjiirs. — The exertions lo improve 
the tntellecluat character of the agriculturists of 
the United !^(ates, and to promote their interests by 
the interchange of information, IhrouKh the medi- 
um of the American Farmer, which circulates 
through every state and territory in the Union, are 
made with great cheerfulness and pleasure; but not 
vitboiit great expense. These expenses are paid 
regularly, tvtry vnek, and we would sooner aban- 
don the undertaliing, enduarcil to us as it is by the 
ipprobtttion of the wise '""1 the good, than to "run 
a debt" on account o*" 'here are too m»"v of 

:baae who receiva ■■•' • who are ' -■'•■ 

roc it i^ore Ifte -~-- - ■ '••pre^ 

«ow, with all |«u- -• '---' 



Tobacco. — Inspections in the three State Ware 
houses during the last two weeks: 

No. 1, 396 hhds. 



S31 hhds. 



FOR SALE, 
A full bred Devon Bull, 4 years old last April — large 
and uncommonly handsome, out of one of the 
sent in by Mr. Coke to Mr. Patterson. To saTe tr 
the price is glOO, deliverable about twenly miles fram 
Baltimore on the Liberty road. Apply alNo. iO, South- 
street, itijy S8, IBIfl. 
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M'Cormick's Plough, letter from (Seneral Lafayetti 
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in Paris— On Wheat applicable to the soil— How lo de. 
stroy the Weevil in barns— On the advantages of Fal- 
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'TOIIfr, •—Reoipes, for bleeding at U., ' 



RICE, fresh, ... 
SOAP, Baltimore White, 

- )rn and yelli 
WHISKEY, 1st proof, 
PEACHBRANI)y,4thpr 
■PPLE BRANDY, 1st pr 
SUGARS, Havana While, 

do. Brown 

SPICES, Cloves, . 



Liverpool ground . . 

SHOT, Bait all titxa, ■ 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily,. ■ 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port, first quality, . . 

WOOL, Merino, tail bl'd 

do. crossed, . 

Common, Country, 

Skiniier*' or Fulled, 
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ON SMUT IN WHEAT. 

By WiUimn Vtnmg, <f Brandywine, DeUwmn» 

(From the Memoirs of the Phila. Agr. Society.) 



I herewith send a sample of wheat, which pro- 
ioced a considerable quantity of ears filM with 
■mtit balls, in place of grain. The seed from which in 1805, was, the disease seems to have progressed 



symptoms of that sown with the smut adhering 
thereto. This was the case in 1805; the smut had 
no offensive smell, while the produce from the grain 
in 1806 was highly offensive, hearing a resemblance 
to that arising from putrid fish, and continued so, 
notwithstanding the low temperature of the atmos- 
phere. This may readily be perceived by rubbing 
a smut ball between the finger and thumb. 
The reason why the smut had no offensive smell 



it was raised was procured in this neighbourhood 
last October, and bad been sown for four years, on 
the sane farm, and deemed of the best quality. In 
the harvest of 1805, for the first time, a mixture of 
nnut was observed. It was not, however, to that 
extent^ as to be considered deeply injurious to the 
crain, which . was of course sown upon several 
nmns, and upon different fields in the same farm, 
from September to December^ under various as- 
pects, and in every situation, it produced a coosi- 
«erable proportion of smut ludls in the harvest of 
l^e present year. I had part of two fields sown 
with it; the one a sooth, the other a north aspect 
Carolina white, Virginia early, and red chaff Ix^rd- 
ed wheat, were contiguous in the respective fields. 
There was not a bau of smut found, except that 
from which the sample is sent. Nor was it found 
en any of the other farms, except when the seed 
was sown from the same stock. And even the same 
species of vdieat, procured from another farm, 
and sown on one oi my fields, produced no smut 
balls. 

The farinaceous part of the grain, into which the 
smut adhered, was perfectly pure, after the smut 
was removed at the barley mill. 

It is evident, that the seed produced in 1805 was 
infected by a kind of hereditary disease, occasioned 
by the smut, which burst from the balls during the 
act of threshing, and lodged in the small beard on 
the plume end of the pram, preventing or impediig 
the process of vegetation in the plant, in its embrvo 
state, withholding the power required to mature the 
grain at a certain period. It becomes a matter of 
BO small import to investigate the causes of this 
disease; for although smut has not prevailed in the 
states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland.it 
has been highly injurious in the remote counties in 
the state of New York, and in the valley of She- 
nandoah: and it some years ago made its appear- 
ance in a field of wheat in this neighbourhood, the 
seed of which was brought from New York. 

If any favourite species of wheat shall he intro- 
duced amongst us infected with smut, the disease 
might have a rapid increase; when, perhaps, the 
•vil might be ascribed to that sort of wheat, or an 
unfavourable state of the atmosphere, rather than 
to a disease inherent or attached to the seed. 

The foregoing facts inform us, that smut is some- 
times produced from seed, which had no mixture of 
it, as in the harvest of 1805. At other tiroes, it is 
the native offspring of the purest grain, infected 
with, or having smut thereon, as in the harvest of 
1806. The first may arise from an unfavourable 
state of the atmosphere, or more frequently from 
some radical defect in the seed aowo. When the 
earl^ advances of plants are vigorous, and the in- 
fection of all sortd of wheat, at an after period, 
general, there is reason to presume, that the disease 
arises from some external circumstance, such as a 
hot sun, after heavy rains, continued moisture to 
eicess in the atmosphere, while at an high tempe 
ratore, with high wind prevailing in a continued 
draught, while the bloom of farina is present, and 
milk in the com. 

But when the complaint is local, unless the as- 
pect is of the same Kind, there is reason to con- 
clfide the seed has been in some respect imper* 
feet And being unable to produce the farina, 
asd Mature the grain, an abortion takes place, and 
the result b the same, hot not attended with all the 

No. 20. —VOL. 8. 



more slowly, and the foetid effluvia carried off by 
thepartial perspiration, remaining in the plant. 

Tne introduction of smut may be prevented by 
careful selection and preparation of the seed. The 
washings recommended oj the best agricultural au- 
thorities, are to be performed, and all imperfect 
grain rejected; for it frequently happens, that al- 
though the principles of vegetation are not extin- 
guished, the powers for maturing the grains are de- 
stroyed. The smut stated as having made its ap- 
pearance in the hurvest of 1805, seems to have ori- 
ginated in this way. No other farms in this neigh- 
ourfaood were infected, or contained any mixture 
of smut, except that alluded to in this paper. 

The smut which made its appearance in the har- 
vest of 1806, was evidently a sfiecies of hereditary 
disease/arising from the smut adhering to the beard 
of the grain sown, which had fixed itself on the 
pure grain (after being put into motion by the ope- 
ration of threshing,) where it appears deposited in 
the form of a fine, oily, vegetable mould. 

It is as yet unknown, by what means smut be- 
comes so pernicious to the offspring of the plant, 
arising from the grain to which it adheres. It does 
not produce any fungous matter, which might prove 
injurious to the root, or stalks of the plants: for 
their vigor and appearance were not surpass'.'d by 
any in the same field. There is no apparent dis- 
ease until alter the appearance of the bloom or fa* 
rina, but then its progress becomes rapid and de- 
structive. For while the plants from the uninfected 
grains display vigor and nealtb in the richness and 
activity of their farina, the ear at the same time as- 
suming the texture and properties of grain, the fa- 
rina of the infected is dead and pallid, adhering to 
the external coating of the ear, as if it were some 
foreign matter pasted thereon. Sterility and dead- 
ness then universally prevail, and the perspiration 
of the plant is at an end. The moisture which 
had been drawn up from the roots, becomes stag- 
nated, and finally returns to the roots, visibly dis- 
coloured, as if it had been steeped in impoverished 
ley: the stalk for some time continues green, which 
finally terminates in yellow rust over the whole; the 
milk, which abounded in the ear, in place of assum- 
ing the texture and properties of i^ra in, becomes a 
putrid mass, and so far as it remains insulated, by 
the coatings intended for farinaceous matter, and 
secluded from the air, it produces that offensive 
smell already stated. 

These are facts which introduced themselves in 
the harvests of 1805 and 1806; they are now pro-! 
duced, that every reader may consider the plant, 
before him, and draw such conclusions as arise out 
of the premises. 

Another fact may be added, that some grains 
which tillered, vou will find produced stalks \vith 
perfect ears of grain, others from the identical 
grain, produced smut balls; but in no instance were 
grain and smut balls found in the same ear, as stat- 
ed by some observers. 

I shall conclude this communication with such re- 
flections as arise from the circumstances laid before 
you. 

1st That imperfect or damaged seed yields a 
diseased crop, and under the circumstances last 
stated, the disease becomes hereditary. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude, that part of the seed sown in 
1904 was damaged, for it produced a mixture of 
smut, while all the ftrms in the neighbourhood 



were exempted from that diseaae in the harvest of 
the next season. 

2d. The diiease in the harvest of 1806, from seed 
of the infected crop of 1805, assumed an heredita- 
ry aspect Wherever the seed from the crop of 
1805 was sown, and fn those places only, smut ap- 
peared in 1806. 

I am aware of the danger of submitting hypothe- 
sis, in place of facts, for consideration, ft may, 
nevertheless, he proper in the present case; for as 
every act of the juagment is right or wrong, true 
or false, the hypothesis, if wrong, may invite that 
solid information, which otherwise would have been 
excluded from the public eye. 

It u therefore presumea, that the smut of the 
harvest field of 1806, arose from a privation of the 
action of the beard (which is on the plume end of 
the grain of wheat,) in the econom\ of vegetation* 
The <^fice of that beard, in the embryo state of the 
plant, is either to generate, act upon, or in the ves- 
sels producing the bloom, or farina; for if these 
vessels are imperfect, or the action required be 
wanting, all the mutual advantages which result 
from the perfection of the farina, and its operations 
will cease; instead of grain, there will be a putrid 
mass, as in the sample before you. Every one will 
allow, that the beard is formed for some important 
function, in the service of the plant It is here 
where the cause of the disease exists; when the 
smut is removed from the bear4> perfect grain is 
produced; when it is suffered to remain on the 
beard, smut is produced. It is then in some mea- 
sure conclusive, that the diseased ears neither re- 
ceive nor communicate the farina. For until this 
period, all the usual functions were performed, so 
far as inspection could determine; afterwards all 
the operations of the plant toward maturing the 
grain are at an end. 

It may be objected, if the disease arose from the 
impaired functions of the beardF, and the consequent 
imperfection and inactivity of the (kriifa, thai tfao 
identical grain would not, at the same time produce 
healthy and diseased ears, as stated. It may be 
answered, that upon examination of the grain with 
a glass, many of the beards on the identical grain^ 
were free from the imut when sown. The omce of 
such would therefore be performed in the same man- 
ner, as if no disease had existed on the grain where- 
in they acted. It is reasonable to conclude, that 
although their intercourse with the farinaceous part 
of the grain is minute, yet their ramifications are 
independent, as well as the leaders of the respec- 
tive parts of the plant, to their proper offsets, the 
independence of which has been proved, by fre- 
quently parting the ofisets and planting a part, in 
which cases they matured the ^rain with an in- 
crease of some hundred fold. Each member of 
those offsets, radically pure and perfect, although 
subdivided to a great extent, performed its respec- 
tive function in vegetation. 

The washing recommended, is merely to remove 
the smut and imperfect grain; whatever is found 
most effectual for that purpose, is deemed the most 
expedient. No dependence is placed on various 
steeps, as it is presumed that plump seed, well kept, 
and laid in a soil well prepared, is the best aecunty 
against smut and every disease. 

li^ince writing the above, I have met with a case 
of a palm tree, somewhat analogous to the hypo- 
thesis; the palma nuijor, foliis JlabeUiformilnu. A 
tree of this kind had, for thirty years, flowered and 
burnc fruit in a garden of the Royal Academy at 
Berlin, but the fntit never ripened, and when plant- 
ed did not vegetate. There was a male plant of 
the same kind in a garden at Leipsic, twenty Ger- 
man miles from Benin; from thence a branch of the 
flowers was procured, and suspended over the tree 
at Berlin; the experiment produced ripe frvU; next 
year it was repeated, and the palm tree produced 
above 3000 ripe fruit The iruit vegetated, ant! 
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produced joune palm trees. See Hunter^s Georgieal 
Euays, York edition, p. 4S2. 

[Remarks on the fore^oin^, with additional Ob- 
servations on Smut, and the means of preventing 
it — by James Mease, M.D., will be inserted in the 
next Farmer.] 



(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 

StaU of New York.) 

ON LIMING SEED WHEAT. 

By JatM8 M' Call, of AUegany.—Jan 26, 1 835. 

Sir, — In answer to your inquiry on the subject 
of smut in wheat, I will state to you what has fallen 
under my observation. 

When 1 resided in Seneca county, several years 
ago, my attention was particularly drawn to this 
subject, by observing, that while myself and neigh- 
bours were much injured by smut in our wheat, the 
crops of Mr. C. uniformly escaped. I inquired into 
the cause of this singular exemption, and learnt 
that it was owing to the seed having been limed. 

In 1816, therefore, I washed my seed, put about 
three pints of lime to each bushel, miied it well, 
tod let it lie in a heap twelve hours before sowing. 
My crop was perfectly clean, while I can say all 
my neighbours had more or less smut 
. In 1817, part of my seed was washed and limed, 
as in the preceding year; another part was washed 
and limea, and a pint of salt to each bushel mixed 
with the lime; a third parcel was washed in strong 



feelings of a lover of improvement can scaiccly be 
expressed, on observing the almost universal inat- 
tention paid to the greater number of our orchards, 
and that people who go to a considerable expense 
in planting and establishing them, afterwards leave 
them to the rude hand of nature; as if the art and 
ingenuity of man availed nothing, or that they me- 
rited no further care; however, it is to be hoped, 
that the good example, and the consequent success 
of the careful and industrious, will stimulate others 
to pay the necessary attention to these departments, 
ana thereby to serve themselves as well as the com- 
munity at large. 

As orchards, in their general acceptation, com- 
prehend a variety of fruit trees, it may, perhaps, be 
proper to remark, that the observations whico will 
follow under this head, will be exclusively confined 
to apple trees. There is no other fruit tree which 
so nchly deserves the attention and cultivation of 
the husbandman, as the apple; it will thrive and 
live in almost every climate; it yields a fruit equal- 
led by none in abundance and excellence, and a li- 
Quor, which, if properly made, is Uttle inferior to 
the best wine. 

It behoves every philanthropist to encourage the 
cultivation of orchards and the makings of good 
cider; by way of discoura^ng the too genrraluse 
of ardent spirits. Good cider would be a national 
saving of wealth by expelling foreign liquors; and 
of life, by expelling the use of ardent spirits. 
The mismanagement of apple trees often begins 
pickle and limed; and a fourth sown without any in the nursery, by leaving suckers from the roots, 
preparation. The result was as follows: The first by letting the trees grow so crooked as to become 
nad a little smut; the second none; the third none;! incapable of a good shape, and especially by leav- 



and the fourth was a quarter smut — all on the same 
kind of land, and all sown in good weather, be- 
tween the 5th and 15th of September. 

In 1819, Mr. L. bought his seed of my neigh- 
bours, Mr. B. and Mr. G. and of myself, and sowed 
all without preparation. Mr. G*s crop was from 
«^ef1 KhH of me the year before, and sowed without 
liming. B. had never prepared his seed by any 
process. It was found, on harvesting the crop, that 
the part sown with my seed was free from smut — 
that sown with G^s seed had a little — and that sown 
with B's seed was one fourth smut. This state- 
ment I had from Mr. L. I mention this circum- 
stance to show, that seed wheat well cleaned as 
mentioned, will have an effect for two or three 
crops; but I would never recommend to sow wheat 
witnout salt and lime. 

As the Hessian fly has never yet troubled us in 
Allegany, I am unable to speak of the efiicacy of 
preventmg the ravages of that insect. 

I beg leave to suggest to f»rmers, the propriety 
of gpreading their straw upon their pasture grounds, 
either in spring or fall. It will shield the ground 
from the extreme cold which often breaks the 
fibrous roots of the grasses. In summer it shields 



ing branches for two or three years, which must be 
cut away when the tree is planted, because they are 
too low, or crowd the head. 

This incumbrance has wasted a great part of the 
sap, which would otherwise have increased the re- 
gular growth. The wounds occasioned by this 
lopping cannot soon be covered with new bark, and 
in the mean time often produce a decay. Somor 
times this neglect is continued in part, when the 
trees are removed from the nursery, because some 
persons regret the loss of branches which would 
bear the same or the next year, and others cannot 
foresee the bad consequences of keeping them, 
which will increase with their growth and force a 
much worse amputation. The head of every tree 
should begin at least six feet from the ground; and 
of those whose branches are sloping, eight. When 
the head has been formed so low as five feet, but is 
well grown, it may be continued; but then its 
branches ought to be trimmed near the stem, and 
by some contrivance be enabled to rise. The head 
ought to have but one leader, because two seldom 
succeed, as the inward lateral boughs will cross 
each other. Its branches should be equidistant, and 
jnot more than sis, nor less than four. If the tree 



the ground from the scorching rays of the sun, pre- has ample root and a strong body, the head may 
▼ents the evaporation of moisture, fertilizes the soil, retain an upper tier, provid^ it is two feet above 
and causes a strong rich sward; and when plough-; the first; but if not, it is best to leave only such 



ad, will be equal to a good coat of manure. 
J. BuEL, Sec'ry, ^-c JAMES M'CALL. 



ORCHARDS. 

(From Agricultural Essays.) 

The utility of an orchard, or orchards, both for | in bearing, because the first fruit comes towards 
private use and profit, stored with the various sorts their ends. 



upper branches, that have this height, and form the 
others from good buds. It is a bad practice to 
shorten the top or the branches, except a little 
where they are too slender for their length; by ex- 
cess, it may be very difficult to produce a good 
leader; the branches will grow bushy, and be later 



of fruit trees, must be very great; as well as afford 
infinite pleasure from the delightful appearance it 
makes from early spring, till late in autumn; in 
spring the various trees in blossom are hitrhly orna- 
mental; in summer, the pleasure is heightened by 
observing the various fruits advancing to perfec- 
tion; and as the season advances, the mature growth 
of the different sorts arriving to perfection iii regu- 
lar succession, from May until the end of October, 
niiat affiord great delight as well as profit The 



Trees ought not to be kept too long in the nurse- 
ry, because the small space allotted for them will 
not permit a regular expansion either of the root 
or the branches; besides, the removal, however 
careful, often kills them, or causes a lingering de- 
cay. An accurate inspection of the roots is neces- 
sarv for taking away any rotten parts, and worms, 
and also for cutting off those that cross each other, 
or are too close. None bat long ramblers ought to 
be shorteoedj and they should be spread equtdia* 



tant, so far as is practicable, which may be facili- 
tated by wooden pegs. The too Common fault of 
squeezing them into small holes, has ruined many 
trees: the holes must be wide enough to extend at 
least one foot beyond the limits of the longest roots, 
and the mould be made quite mellow. 

The depth of the holes should not extend beyond 
the natural good soil; if you make a deep bole, 
bason-like, into the clay bottom, or unfriendtiy sob- 
soil, which is too fre(]uently done, and plant the 
roots therein, even filling it round with good eaith 
will not do; for as soon as it pushes its roots beyond 
this, they must enter the bad and unfriendly soil, 
which will not fail to bring on the decay of die 
most healthy tree, and can never afford it snitable 
iuices for perfecting delicious fruit; besides, the 
lodgment of water about the roots in ^is confined 
bason, in wet seasons, will cause the tree to become 
sickly, and to get pverrun with moss, and full of 
canker. 

Young apple trees planted shallow, and the holes 
filled up with rich native mould or earth, always 
succeea the best, or more completely insures the 
success of their living; for in shallow planting, tfie 
roots of the young trees are so near the surface as 
to feel the salutary influence of sun, air and rain. 
A great orchard ist once said — ^"always plant shal- 
low and give a top dressing.'* 

A tree well pruned, planted, and secnred by 
stakes against violent wmds, will soon acquire a 
habit of regular growth and will be easy to keep in 
good order afterwards. 

Pruning is an important article in the manage^ 
ment of orchards, and therefore deserves the par- 
ticular attention of the husbandman. Pronmg, 
when iudiciously done, promotes the health of the 
trees, brings them sooner into a bearing state^ and 
continues them in vigor for nearly double their 
common age. 

Should it happen that any of your trees have 
lar^e heads, ana but few and scanty roots, rsduee 
their tops hj a select and judicious pruning, to a 
due proportion with their roots; for an ox, fed only 
through a wren's quill, could not long exist Thn 
will seldom happen, unless by accident, or careless- 
ness in the taking of them up; provided they are 
rai»;d at proper distances in the nursery. 

No branch should ever be shortened, unless for 
the figure of the tree, and then constantly taken off 
close at the separation, by which means the wound 
soon heals. 1 he more the range of the branches 
shoot Circularly, a little inclining upwaida, the 
more equally will the sap be distributed, and the 
better will the tree bear, for from that circumstance 
the sap is more evenly impelled to every part Do 
not let the ranges of branches be too near each 
other, but let them be so disposed or sitnated 
around the stem, as will give to the inner parts venti- 
lation, and admit sunshin«^, without mocn thinning. 
A regular position of the branches will also, by a 
balance of weight, keep the tree upright, and enable 
the several parts to resist violent winds, and to sun- 
port loads of fruit. Clusters of limbs on one uoe 
must incline the tree more and more, so aa to be 
easily torn up by the roots, and also weaken the 
hold of these branches to the steoL 

Indiscreet pruning of the inner parts will aeen^ 
mulate the fruit on the outward, and thus make the 
weight more powerful, as on a lever. The impor- 
tance of good pruning is additional in this country, 
from the frequency of westeriy winds, which give a 
contrary bias, and from the irregularity of the Rea- 
sons, which in some years causes a great delect, 
and in others an excess of apples. 

It has been before observed, that the principal 
pruning should be done while tiie trees are young, 
and while the lunbs (to be taken off,} are snail 
The head of the tree should be fimned wtnle it is 
in the nursery, taldngcare la leave all ftrobtathw 
aa neariy eqoidiitaiit aa poenbla. 
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When pmniDg is too long neglected^ the linibfl to 
be tmken off become so large as to render this ope- 
imtioQ extremely prejudicial to the tree. Many 

Eersont are so stupid as to mangle regular and 
ealthy trees, oo the pretence of making them bet- 
ter by thinning, lopping off branches thicker than 
their own arms and legs, moreover, lacerating the 
parts, and leaving them exposed to all the injuries 
irom heat, cokl, wet and insects, and thus a certain 
prey to gangrene. Saving the stumps will not 
mvaU, because they conrey moisture and frosts to 
the stem, eren before they rot. In a few years large 
holes appear in the (>ody of the tree, the remaining 
branches become sickly and produce bad fruit, and 
m premature death is generally certain. How often 
have &rmers nearly ruined tlieir orchards by haul- 
ing iVom them in the spring, wagon loads of the 
finest branches, full of bloom buds. 

Wlien bv neglect irregular branches have become 
larse, as beyond a diameter of two and an half 
inches, it is unsafe to cut them off, but some of their 
smaller boughs may be removed. If they gall others, 
the amputa tion cannot be avoided; but healing plas- 
ters and good covering should be applied to the 
wounds. 

Whenever a branch is cut off, it is essentially ne- 
cessary that it be taken off perfectly smooth and 
close, for it is impossible the bark can grow over a 
stump, because tnere is no power to draw it that 
way. in pruning, when doubts are entertained 
whether a certain oranch shoukl be taken off, con- 
sider whether it will be in the way three years 
hence; if it will, the sooner it is off, the better. 
When pruning is neglected, an orchard becomes of 
▼cry little value, as boughs will then be suffered to 
hang dangling to the arround, and the heads of the 
trees will be so loaded with wood as to be almost 
impervious to the sun and air. 

By a redundancy of wood the roots are exhaust- 
ed unprofitably, the bearing wood is robbed of part 
of its sustenance, and the natural life of the tree 
unnecessarily shortened; whilst the superfluous wood 
endangers the tree by giving the winds an addition- 
al power over it, and is injurious to the bearing 
wood, by retaining the damps, and preventing a 
due circulation of air. It is common to see fruit 
trees, by a neglect of pruning in due time, with 
two or three tiers of t>oughs pressing so hard upon 
one another, with their twigs so intimately inter- 
woven, that a small bird can scarcely creep in 
among them. Trees, thus neglected, acquire, irom 
want of due ventilation, a stinted habit, and the 
fruit becomes of a erude inferior quality. 

If pruninf^ is comooenced in the nursery, and re- 
gularly continued every spring in the orchard, by 
taking off small limbs as they gradually appear, by 
tl.is means keeping the trees in a bearing and flou- 
rishing state, all the advantages to be derived from 
this ofieration will be fully experienced, and its dis- 
advanta|i;es, arising from neglect and its improper 
application, entirely avoided. 

With respect to situation, very thriving orchards 
are freauently found on high and low grounds, on 
declivities and plains, in various aspects and expo- 
sures; but this IS in consequence oi the natural soil 
being good You should, however, avoid very damp 
situations, particularly such as lodge water; for in 
very wet soils no fruit trees will prosper, nor will. 
the fruit proiluced in such places be good; but ai 
moderately low situation, free from wet, may be 
more elit^ible than an elevated ground, as being less 
ei;i>o.sed to tempestuous winds; but, if having a' 
gentle declivitv. the more desirable. A proper soil 
bem;c the Kr;ind aud essential requisite, should be 
carefully selected; for on this depends much of your 
succ«-ss. A good, deep sandy loam, neither too dry 
Qor wet, is the most suitable for all kinds of fruit 
trees, aud whether this be on high or low situations, 
it should be pref«*rred to every other. Generally 
•peaking, ground that will prodnce good ciopa of 



natural grass, or kitchen garden vegetables, is suita- 
ble for an orchard; if of a loamy nature, it will G« 
a particular advantage; any soil, however, of a 
good quality, not too Ught and dry, nor too heavy, 
stubborn, or wet, and not less than one spade deep 
of good staple, wifl be proper for (his purpose. 



several feet, so as to make a circle of at least six 
feet diameter. All grain crops are injurious io pro- 
portion to their proximity to the tree, their power 
of exhausting the moisture from their colour, or 
producing a great decree of intense reflected heat 
To avoid these injurious effects, dig as mentioned 



You should have great regard to the distance of i above three feet around, which will keep the soil 
planting the trees, which is what few people have loose around them, and enable the trees to resist or 
rightly considered; for if you plant them too close, live in a k>nsir drought Althoui^h this operatioa 



they will be liable to blights; the air being thereby 
pent in amount them, will also cause the fruit to 
be ill tasted; for a great quantity of damp vapours 
from the perspiration of the trees, and the exhala- 
tion from the earth mixed with it, will be imbibed 
by the fruit, and render their juices crude and un- 
wholesome; besides, it is the opinion of some well 
informed naturalists and orchanJists, that these va- 
pours and perspiration of the trees collect the heat 
of the sun, and reflect it in streams, so as to cause 
fdiat is called a fire blast; which is eitremely hurt- 
ful to fruit, and most frequent where orchards are 
open to the south sun. 

An experienced orchardist observes, that '*his 
apple trees are planted 33 feet apart in squares. 



where extended to several thousand trees, which at 
present compose my orchards, necessarily is produc- 
tive of much expense and trouble, I am repaid four 
fold in the increased visrour of mv trees, and still 
more in their preservation from our summer drought" 
There is no doubt that continudily enriching and 
cultivating old apple orchards is injurious to the 
trees; but for young trees it is attended with the 
greatest advantages. By manuring and cultivating 
old orchards too often, it causes them to overbear; 
and by forwarding the fruit too soon, to drop before 
the time for gathering to keep, or for cider. Mel- 
low mud or rich mould is the best manure which 
can ht applied to young apple trees. If the ground 
.is poor, stable manure is the least proper kind to be 
which he considers the nearest distance they should | used, being, from its nature, least able to resist th6 
be planted." Another distinguished orchardist of , destructive effects of our summer droughts, and af- 
Pennsylvania, ''thinks that squares of forty feet is .fording a shelter to vermin equalljr pernicious in the 
the proper distance." | winter, particularly in lijjht soils; rich earth or river 

In dry, sandy ground, plant trees in autumn, and and meadow mud ameliorated by frost or putrefac- 
in soils inclined to be moist or watery, in spring, tion, either in its simple state, or mixed with ashes, 
otherwise the winter is apt to chill and kill them, lime or perfectly rotten dung, is of all others, after 
In such soils it is good to open the holes in the fall, j the first year, the best dressing, to be spread on the 
and let them remain open all winter; this enriches j surface and ploughed in. It is an excellent practice 
and mellows the land thrown out, and fits it better |to keep hogs in an or(!hard to eat all the fruit which 
for planting. Where a soil is light and sandy, and ; falls while small and unri()e, thereby to destroy a 
not subject to inundation, plant the trees in the 'worm called curculio, contained in the fruit, which 
fallj and they will gain fibres enough to support are extremely injurious to fruit and fruit trees, 
them before winter, and will shoot well the next > When hogs are kept in an orchard, they should 
spring, and better than those planted in the spring. .be fed in mornings around the roots of each tree. 
The time of planting young apple trees will be re- 1 until you get through the whole orchard, by which 
gulated by the season. In the fall they may be means they will root about the trees, so as to keep 

they have shed their leaves, pro- the ground cilean, loose and open, and likewise give 



planted as soon as 

vided there is oo frost in the ground, and inthe them a considerable manuring. It is constantly'ob- 

served, that when the stem of the tree grows too 
fast for the bark, it causes blotches and lacerations; 



spring before the buds begin to burst 

In planting trees, should the earth be rather shal- 
low, so that you cannot cover the roots a sufficient ; which evil is properly avoided by scoring the baric 



depth with good soil, vou must have some hauled ; with a sharp knife; but care should be taken not to 
for that purpose, to where each tree is to be plant- 1 go to the wood by cutting through the whitish rind 
ed, or collected to such places from the general i or inner bark. A great enemy to apple trees io 
surface, and bank the roots around therewith; for | many parts of the country, is the caterpillar. The 
there is no alternative, between planting them in | method of destroying them, is to go early in the 
the good soil, where their roots can take a wide ex- 'morning and twist their nests out of the trees with 
tended horizontal direction, and lie within the reach a forked stick or long pole It is said by a respecta- 



of the genial influence of heat, rain, dew and air, 
and that of an untimely end, if planted too deep. 
Tillage is favourable to the growth of young 



ble farmer, that by placing a large clod of dirt in 

the fork of an apple tree., or by tving dirt or salt 

! around the body of the tree, that all the caterpillars 



trees; whereas in grass ground their progress is ' will immediately desert, and will not crawl over the 
comparatively slow, for want of the earth being. dirt again to get into the tree, 
stirred about their roots and kept loose and open. But they are so easily destroyed by the former 
William Coxe, of New Jersey, who has paid more method, that it should be considered nothing but 
attention to the raising of orchards, than perhaps laziness in a farmer who permits his orchards to be 
any other person in our country, (he having above. injured by these insects. Apple trees are very often 
3000 apple trees in cultivation,) thus remarks, almost entirely ruined by moss, which kills many, 
"young orchards thrive in proportion to the good- tnd iniures others so much, that they are only an 
ness of the soil and the degree of cultivation be- incumbrance to the ground and a disgrace to the 
stowed on them. Shallow planting more complete- country. This evil may easily be chexk^, by scrap* 
ly insures the success of their living: which pre- ing and rubbing off the moss in the spring of the 
serves the roots so near the suKace of the earth, -year, with a rounded iron scraper. Draining the 
that by keeping the soil around them in a loose j Land, if too wet, or retentive of moisture, will some- 
and mellow state, free from weeds, grain or grass,! times prevent or cure moss; or diggjing round the 
they may feel the salutary influence of the sun, air i trees on the approach of winter, or in spring, and 
and rain; the last of which, in our dry climate, is bringing fresh mould, or the scouring of ponds, or 
particularly essential to their success £v several 
years aAer planting. For this reason, all kinds of 



fallow crops, such as potatoes, vines, and Indian 
com, particularly the last, are peculiarly adapted to 
the first and second year*s cultivation of orchards. 
It is an excellent practice, if orchards are sowed in 
any kind of small grain or^grass, to dig up the ear^i 
twice in the year aroaad ttie foot of the treet^lbr 



the earth ploughed up on the site of long standing 
fences and laid round them. Whatever contributes 
to the health of the tree, will cure, or in some de« 
gree mitigate this and other diseases. 

In gathering apples we must consider the climate 
in which we live, and direct oar practice according 
to the degree of heat or cold. In hot countries the 
fruit must be gathered sooner than in colder ones. 
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because the sap has performed its work sooner. 



FruU tffUl keep longer, the longer it is suffered to V^inst the flj or little black flea, which are so de- 



remain on the tree. We should gather fruit alter 
a frost, for we are then 9ure the sap will no longer 
aid it. This consideration merits more attention, 
perhaps, than has hitherto been paid it 

After all, many excuse themselves from paying 
much attention to their orchards, hj saying ''they 
are not worth it'* Herein they are mistaken. Were 
orchards properly cultivated, and the cider produc- 
ed from tnem properly made, every farmer would 
find that no pains or attention which he could be- 
stow upon his orchards would be too great In the 
Dorthern states, the farmers discover that they can- 
not pay too much attention to their orchards. There 
they have almost completely substituted cider for 
ardent spirits; and this wholesome beverage is to be 
found on their tables little inferior to the best wine, 
throughout the year. I have before observed, that 
good cider would be a national saving of wealth, by 
expelling foreign liquors, and of life, b^ expelling 
the use of ardent spirits. And f consider apples, 
under all their varieties, the length of time ,they 
may be preserved, and the many uses made of 
them, not only the most yaluable of all our kinds of 
fruits; but perhaps of more real value to the peo- 
ple in general than all the other fruits. Besides 



these considerations, the pleasure and delight which 
a farmer must experience in the cultivation of an 
orchard, exceeds, perhaps, any other belonging to 
his pleasing and happy pursuit 



TURNIPS. 

(From the New England Farmer.) 

Perhaps no better directions for raising turnips 
can be t<iven than by copying the statement of the 
mode of cultivating the crop raised by Messrs. Tris- 
tram and Henry Little, of Newbury, Mass., for 
which they received two premiums of $30 each 
from the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, in 
I851S. One of these premiums was for having rais- 
ed the greatest quantitjr of turnips on an acre, and 
af other for having raised the greatest quantity of 
e same vegetable as a second crop. 

''The lot IS on the north side of a small swell on 
eur farm in said town; the soil is a yellow loam on 
a gravelly bottom, and had been down to grass two 
Tears; in July, 1823, the lot was mowed and the 
nay made on the same land, and the protluce was 
one ton and eight hundred. The sward was then 
ploughed as deep as would turn over, and twice 
narrowed; furrows were then opened at the dis- 
tance of three feet apart, ten ox cart loads of ma- 
nure, mixed with ten loads of marsh mud, or sod, 
were put into the furrows, which were covered with 
a plough; one pound of seed was 8e"*n with a ma- 
chine, one row on each ridge, ar' » roller •'^s 
nade to pass over the same, wh*** •npW'* 
iowing. As soon as the third !e« 
vere thinned to the distance o 
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hall,'^ says, "I beg leave to suggest to ^ou a specific 



structive to young plants in warm and dry weather, 
which is simply to steep the seed in train or fish oil 
and sulphur, for fifteen or twenty hours before seed- 
ing; the oil may then be strained off, and the seed 
rolled in plaster or ashes — the oil assists the vege- 
tation of the seed, and impregnates the plant so 
strongly that no fly will trouble it, till it is well 
leafed out This antidote I have used for several 
years past with all the small seed I sow." One 
would not readily believe that the steeping of Small 
seeds with any substance, however offensive to in- 
sects, could preserve the plants which vegetate from 
such seeds, Irom the ravages of those little depre- 
dators. It would seem that the flavour of the train 
oil and sulphur would be dissipated by the process 
of vegetation, by the soil, sun, air and moisture be- 
fore the leaves of the plant were developed. But, 
we cannot reason against experiments. ''No argu- 
ment like matter of fact is." It is easy to try Mr. 
Harris' recipe. If it does not succeed, the expense 
will be but trifling; and if it does succeed with tur- 
nip seed, why not with other seeds? It will no 
doubt be effectual against all insects, which like the 
vfire worm, attack the seed itself, which has been 
planted or sown, under ground. But we can hard- 
ly, at present, believe that it is possible to impreg- 
nate any seed with a substance which will protect 
the flant, springing from such seed, from msects. 
But it is easily tried, without any risk. 

Common lamp oil and brimstone are cheap, and 
at the command of most or all farmers. If they do 
no good, they can do no harm, as they cannot in 
fifteen or twenty hours destroy the power of vege- 
tation in any seed. This is our opinion, but we 
may be incorrect We know that some scientific 
writers on agriculture have condemned the use of 
steeps for seed; and no doubt they may be injurious, 
when they go to destroy the germinating principle, 
or life of the seed. But, when cautiously and pro- 
perly used, they ma;^ not only protect the seeds 
against insects, but give them a good start, or com- 
mencement of growth; and a vigorous seedling is 
more likely to become a fine and full grown plant, 
than one which peeps out of ground with a sickly 
aspect, and has not strength enough to extend its 
roots, and put forth its stem, leaves and branches, 
with that vigour which can insure its full develop- 
ment 



amount to 18 per cent of the quantity of marl pm» 
jected, or from 18 to 32 per cent, the mari assayed 
is calcareous marl, or marl rich in calcareous earth. 

Clayey marls, or those in whieh the argillaceous 
ingredient prevails, lose only 8 or 10 per cent of 
their weight by this treatment, and sandy marls 
about the same proportion. The presence of much 
argillaceous earth may be judged by drying the 
marl, after being washed with spirit of salt^wbeoit 
will harden and form a brick. 

To determine, with still greater precision, the 
quantity of calcareous earth in a marl, let the solu- 
tion in muriatic acid be filtered,' and mixed with a 
solution of carbonate of potash, till no farther pre- 
cipitation appears. Let the sediment subside, wash 
it well with water, lay it on a filter previously 
weighed, and dry it The weight of the dry mass 
will show how much carbonate of lime the quanti- 
ty of lime submitted to experiment, contained. 
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ANALYSIS OF MARLS. 

(From Orfila's Practical Chemistry.) 

The ingredient of marls, on which their fitness 
for agricultural purposes depends, is the carbonate 
of lime. It is owing to the presence of this earth 
that marls effervesce on the addition of acids, which 
is one of their distinguishing characters. In ascer- 
taining whether an effervescence takes place, let 
the marl be put into a ^lass partly filled with water, 
which will expel a portion of the air contained me- 
chanically in the marl, and thus obviate one source 

' of fallacy. When the marl is thoroughly penetrat- 
ed by the water, add a little muriatic acid, or spirit 
of salt If a discharge of air should ensue, the 

'■ marly nature of the earth is sufficiently established. 
To find the composition of a marl, pour a few 
ounces of diluted muriatic acid into a Florence 
flask, place them in a scale, and let them be ba- 
lanced. Then reduce a few ounces of dry mari 
into powder, and let this powder be carefully and 
gradually thrown into the flask, until, after repeat- 
^n I ed additions, no farther effervescence is perceived. 
Let the remainder of the powdered marl oe weigh- 
ed, by which the quantity projected will be known 
- Let the balance be then restored. The '**^'^^ *nee 
of weifl* ^*^"veen the quantity r»»^i*«»**' .*' ^i^x 
^^ii;«u .^♦n. ,, tjj^ balanc* ^ - oe 
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OF THE FABULOUS GARDENS OF ANTI- 

QUITY. 

(From Loudon*s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 

The first efforts of authors seem to have been di- 
rected to the most difficult subjects, and according- 
ly the oldest writings in all countries treat of reu- 
gion. To record traditions explanatory of what was 
too mysterious for unassisted reason to find out, or 
to produce original explanations of the nature of 
things, seems to have been the first essay of the 
learned among every people. The creation of the 
world and of man, and their final destinies, were fit 
subjects for the pen, and compose accordingly the 
introductory chapter to the differentprimevaireli- 
gions which are found in the world. These religions 
have been arranged by philosophers {De Paw's Dis- 
sert.) in three divisions; Barbarism, Setfihism, and 
Helenism. To the latter belong the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Mahomedan species. E^ch of these hai its 
system of creation, its heaven and its hell, and, what 
chiefly concerns us is, each syHem has its gmdmik 
The garden of the Jewish mythology is for me use 
of man; that of the Grecian polytheism it appropri- 
ated to the gods; and the Mahomedan paradise is 
the reward held out^to the good in a future state. 

Gart-eden, or the Jewish paradise, is supposed to 
have been situated in Persia. Its deseriptKHi may 
be considered as exhibiting the ideas of m poet, 
whose object was to bring together every aort ci 
excellence of which he deemed a g^urden suseepti- 
ble; and it is remarkable that in to remote an age 
(1600, B. C.) his picture should display so much of 
general nature. Of great extent, watered by a ri- 
ver, and abounding in timber and woodiness, para- 
dise seems to have borne some resemblance to a 
park and pleasure grounds in the modem taste, to 
which indeed its amplified picture by Milton baa 
been thought by Walpole and others to have given 
rise. 

When Adam began to transgress in the garden 
be was turned out to till the ground, and Paradir* 
was afterwards guarded by a miraculous swonL 
which turned every way to meet trespassers Se^ 
Genesis, chap. ii. 8. Bishop Huet on the Sifuotioii 
of Paradise, 1691, ]3mo. Burnet's Theory (f th 
Eartii, book il chap. ii. Siekler's CksehidOe dor oU 
culture SfC,, 1801. 1 Band, 

The gardens of Hesperides were situated in Afr. 
ca, near Mount Atlas, or, according to some, ne* 
Cyrenaica. They are described by Seylax, a gee 
grapher of the sixth century, B. C., as lying m * 
place eighteen fathoms deep, steep on all sides, ar* 
two stadia in diameter, covered with trees of vmr 
ous kinds, planted very close tof^ther,; and tnt«- 
woven with one another. Among tiie ftuit treer 
^^' ^ r^^^' >^les (supposed to be oranges^) poitte 
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walouti; and the orDamenUl trees iocluded the ar- 
buliis. m^rlle. baj, ivy, antl wild oliTe. 

rtiis gardeu contained the gnldeii apples nhkh 
Judo ^ve tn Jupiter on the day of tlieir nuptials. 
tbtj irere occupied by three celebrated nymphs, 
dBUf;liten of Hesperus, and guarded by a dreadful 
dratton which never ilef>L Herculet carried olT the 
apples by stntagetu, but they vrcre arterwardi re- 
turneij by Minerva. 

What finally became of the nf mpbs of the gar- 
den, or of the apples, ne are as ignorant as we are 
of the fate of paradise, or tlic tree "in the mklsl 



det AKetideni.or root above (cround; an illustratioD 
perhaps mor« TanciM (ban philosophical. 

The bTonehri are the diriaioiis nf the trunk, ori- 
ginating: (cenerally in the upper extremity, but of- 
ten also aloDK the sides. The primary divisions 
ere again subdivided into secondary divisions, and 
these again into still smaller divisions, till they ter- 
minate at last in slender twip. In point of external 
Torni aud structure the branches resemble the trunki 
but in point of insertion, distribution, and direction, 
they exhibit some considerable vaiicly, furnishing a 
ground of distinction, occAsionally resorted to by 



thereof," which contained the forbidden fruit, and I botanists in the diEcriminating and charact' 



af nhich, as Lord Walpole observes, "not a slip o 
A sucker has been left behind." 

The promised garden of Mahomet, or the heaven 
of bis religion, is said to abound in umbrageous 
groves, fountains, and Houri, or black-eyed girls; 
and the. enjoyments, which in such scenes on earth 
tasi but for a moment, are to be there prolonged for 
a tliousand years. 

Dr. Siclfler is of opinion, that the gardens of Eden 
and Hesperides allude to, or are derived from, one 
oriKinai tradition. Paradise, he considers as a sort 
of fii^urative description of the finest district of Per 
sia; and he traces various resemblances between (he 
apples ofEve and of Juno; the dragon which never 
slept, and the flaming sword which turned every 
way. Some very learned and curious speculations 
on this subject are to be found in his histutj of fruit 
trees. Geiehiehle der oM cuUw, SfC. 

With respect to the paradise of Mahomet, it is but 
of modem date, and may probably have been sug- 
gested by the gardens described in "Solomon's 
Song," and other poems: though some allege thai 
the rural coflVe-housea which abound in the sub. 
orbs of CoDstaDtiuople gave the first idea to the 
prophet 
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The latf, which is a temporary part of the 
plant, i) a thin and flat substance of a green colour, 
issuing generally from numerous points towards the 
extremities of the branches, but looietimes also im- 
mediately from the stem or root, nod distinguishable 
by the siRht or touch into an upper and under sur- 
'' " ~ base and en apex, witb a midrib and lateral 
But to this definition (here are no doubt a 
Eood many exceptions. For leaves 
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PERFECT PLANTS. 
(IVom Loudon's Eaejclopedia of Gardening.) 

The parts of perfect plants may be distributed 
into conservative and reproductive, as correspond 
log to their respective functions in the economy o( 
vegelatioD. 

C'oruermltM Orgaru. — The conservative organs 
are such as are absolutely necessary to the growth 
and preservation of the plant, including the root, 
tWhk, bniDcb, leaf, and frond. 

The Foot is that part of the plant by which it at- 
taches itself to the soil in which it grows,or to the sub- 
stance on which it feeds, and is the principal organ 
«f nutrition, 'i'his definition is no doubt liable to 
sxceptions. For even of plants denommalcd per- 
fect, some are found to Aual on the surface of the 
Wdter, having their roots immersed on it, but not 
bed; such as the several species of lemma or duck 
aeat; and of plants denominated imperfect, some 
have DO root at all, or, at least, no visible part dis- 
tinct from the rest to which that appellation can be 
ascribed; such as many of the conlervx; or they are 
apparently altogether root, such as the tuber ciba- 
rium or Trutlle. The viscum or misietoe roots into 
the bark of trees. Al the point of union between the 
root and upper part of the plant, there may general 
1y be perceived a sort of annual bulge or protube 
ranee surrounding or encircling it It is must dis- 
cernible in the early stages of the plant's growth, 
and is then particularly conspicuous in the horse. 
chestnut. French botanist* call it U etdUt, the col 
lar. Roots have been found to exhibit aconsidern. 
ble variety of shape, size, and structure, analogoui 
to (he peculiarities affecting the general habit of the 

The trlinJr is that part of the plant which 
springini; immediately from the root, ascends i 
vertical position above the surface of the soil, i 
constitutes the principal bulk of the individual, 
hai be«n represented by IriuMsus as treing the catt- 
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of the aloe and common hous'e-Ieck are thick and 
fleshy; the leaves of the beet are ofa dark and dull 
purple; and the leaves of Canary reed-grass are va- 
riegated with stripes of green and white. Nor are 
all leaves furnished with a midrib and lateral divi- 
ions; for in the grasses the nerves are parallel. 

Thefnmd, which is to be regarded as a com- 
lound of several of the parts already described, 
onsists of an nnion or incorporation of the leaf, 
leaf-stalk, and branch or stem, forming as it were 
but one organ, of which the constituent parts do not 
separate spontaneously from one another by means 
of (he fracture of any natural joint, as in the case 
of plants in general, but adhere together even in 
their decay. Like the stipe, it is pecuhar only to 
palms, at least as applicable to perfect plants, and 
is sometimes pinnate, as in zamia integrifolia', soroe- 
tioies doubly pinnate, and somelimes fan. shaped 
and plaited, as in chamxrops bumihs and raphis 
flabelbformis. 



ion. Remember the solemnity of 
dignity of 3-our character, the sanC' 
illy of yopr conoilion. You are amenable to so- 
ciety for your example, la your husband for his 
honour and happiness, and to heaven itself for thostt 
rich talents intrusted to ^our care and your im* 
provemcDt; and though, in the maze of pleasure^ 
or the whirl of passion, the duties of the heart may 
be forgotten, remember, my ddrling child, there is 
a record which will one day appear in terrible evi- 
dence against us for our least omission. 

A WIFE. 
M^en a man of sense comes to marry it is a coid' 
panion whom he wants, not an artist. — It is not 
merely a creature who can paint and play, sing and 
dance; it is a being who can comfort and counsel 
him, one who can reason and reSecl, and feel and 
judge, and discourse and discriminate; one who caD 
assist him in his afiairs, lighten his sorrows, purify 
his joys, strengthen bis prmciplcs, and educate his 
children. Such is the woman who is lit for a mother, 
and the mistress of a family. A woman of the foi^ 
description may occasionally tigure in the draw- 
ing room, and attract the admiration of the compa- 
ny, but she is entirelv unfit for ahelpmate to a man, 
and to "train up a cnitd in the way he should go." 
[Port Folia. 



OP CLtSRIHO TsEES raoN WOBMS, Ca- 
TEHFILLtRS, Sic. 

The following method of driving worms, cater- 

Eillurs, and all other sorts of insects, from trees, has 
ilcly been practised with singular success: Bore a 
hole into the trunk of the tree, as far as the heart; 
fill this hole with sulphur, and place in it a well 
fitted plug; a tree of from four to eight inches di- 
ameter, requires a hole large enough to admit the 
little finger,and in the same proportion, for larger 
or smaller trees This will usually drive the insects 
away in forty eight hours, but uniformly succeeds, 
perhaps sometimes after a longer period. 

[StlfintBit'i Jinirnor. 



ELEGY 

To iKt Memory of a Btautifiit Yomg l^y. 

"Nimium ne crede colori 

"Alba lijustra cadunl, Vaccinia nifrra leguntur." 

Tma. 

No more of Love's enchanting joys I sing. 

No more my mind on Fancy's pinion flies. 
But to that dreary dwelhng stoops her wing. 

Where, in Death') icy arms, Cleora lies. 
Attend the lay, ye gay and beauteous train 

Who careless Baunt where late Cleora ihone. 
Read in her early fate such charms how vain. 

Nor joy to call the fading gifts your own. 
Fond was the care with which her youth was r«ar'd. 

Joyful her parents saw their blossom blow. 
Each day some virtue, or some grace appear'd. 

Ah! little thought they of the coming wo. 
With pride they show'd th' admiring worid Iheir 
child, [breath. 

Whose faultless mind might awe detraction's 
In whose bright eye resistless sweetness smii'd. 

But, ah! what smile can soothe tlie tyrant Death? 
Cleora's cheek the rosy tincture leaves. 

Her swimming eye the lively lustre flicsj 
With keenest pangs her gentle bosom heaves, 

Heav'n claims its own, the beauteous suff'rer diet- 
Ah! what avails it, sister beauties, sar. 

To shine the fairest of the youthfi^ thronj;, 

o win the brave, the willy, and the gay. 

Touch the soft string, or pour the ueltrng tong? 
Will charms like these avert the stroke of Death, 

Assuage his pangs, or chase his loalbsome gloomP 
Will they one hour survive your parting breathy 

Or cheer the dreary idansions of the tomb? 
Ah, No!— 'tis virtue, innocence, and truth. 

That draw the tear sincere from Pity's eye. 
Strike the cold heart of age, wan thoughtless fonlh. 

And call from friendship's breast the burstiDfBigti. 
For such, Cleora's sorrowing sister weeps, 

A mother's bleeding bosom knows no rest, 
A lover, by ber g'a'c sad vigils keeps. 

And clasps the marble to his aching breast 
Attend. AH*RnA, to my mournful Muse, 

Oft huve her gayer hours thy praises song, 
Cleora's bier a sigh n 



A MOTHEB TO HER DsOOHTEH, ON MsR 

You are now my beloved child, about to leave 
those arms which have hitherto cherished you, and 
directed your every step, and at length conducted 
you to a safe, happy, and honourable protection, in 
the very bosom of love and honour. You must now 
be no longer the flighty, inconsiderate, baughlyi 

tiassionate girl, but ever, with reverence and de- 
ight, have the merit of your husband in view.— 
Reflect how vast the sum of your obligation to the 
man who confers upon jou independence, distinc- 
tion, and, above all, fehcity. Moderate, then, my 
tietovei) child, your private expenses, and propor- 
tion your general expenditura to the standard of 
his fortune, or rather bis wishes I fear not that, 
with your education and principle*, you 
fof^H ttw more ncred diuiu, k> Boon to be your' TeanfroiD tbecoldesrheBrtsberlktebM wninf. 
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Jjid while we mark where that once envied form 
In the cold earth is lodg'd, to worms a prey. 

Hark! a faint voice along the midnight storm 
Comes from her narrow house, and seems to say. 
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In beauty's earliest bloom, by Death overthrown, 
^'Life's fairy, flattring prospect fall in view, 
^'Touth'b blossom withered ere the flow'r was blown, 
''Sudden I bade the world *s vain joys adieu! 

''Ah! trust to one whom Heaven itself has taught, 
"Vain, vain is beauty, and its fading joy; 

"And vainer they, who by its witchcraA caught, 
"Fix their fond fancy on the worthless toy. 

"Behold yon* nymph in conscious charms so vain, 
'*Who smiles alike on all the flatt'ring throng, 

"The praise of fools is all she strives to gain, 
"For this she leads the dance, and strains the song. 

"^s not the smile serene of wit and sense 
"That in her studied glance and dimple dwells. 
But the loud laugh at decency's expense, 
"Without a cause her giddy bosom swells. 

The sigh sincere of faithful love she sliehts, 
"No spark of generous friendship fires tier breast, 
"There levity each finer feeling blights, 
"And bids her live— un blessing, and unblest 

''But Folly's gaudy Summer soon shall end, 
"Time's wint'ry blast her fruitless flow'rs shall 
shed; 

*'Nor shall she find a lover or a friend 
"To court her living, or to weep her dead. 

"While the soft maid within whose bosom lives 
"The soul of friendship, and of love sincere, 

^'Sball prove those joys which only virtue gives, 
"And taste that bliss for which Heav'n form'd her 
here. 

"The tender friend whose woes she kindly mourn'd, 
"Shall weep her loss, when life's gay scenes are 
flown, 

'The manly breast, whose love she fbrrd' return 'd, 
"Shall heave those sighs to passion due alone. 

"And when with me a dwelling she shall have, 
"On each sad heart she leaves, with grief opprest. 
Fond mem'ry shall her epitaph engrave, 
"And fix her came in every virtuous breast." 
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(From the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 
ANNALS OF THE TURF— No. VIII. 

^ Or^gtfi amd Progressive Improvtmeni of the Race 

Horse, 

It cannot but be an interesting task to inquire 

ito the origin of the turf horse, and to ascertain 
**" means by which he has been brought to his 
jitB^ni hi^h state of perfection. The English 
— ;##^-<i -na^ntain the theory, that the horse genus 

- ^p^^^d to have consisted o^'^inally of two 
*.«L-.J divisions or species: the ■•* '* ****red, flat, 

-d fine boned courser, and the i^ -< J, *"*•» e, 
-»d rough-haired steed, »»'^a»>t«»' ^••*!;i. 
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in rich and succulent food. The fine skinned, with 
elegant symmetry, dry and solid bones, large ten- 
dons, and the highest degree of muscular energy, 
in fact, bearing the general characteristics of the 
blood horse, are bred under warn) and southern 
skies, upon a drj soil, on the hills of the desert 
The hypothesis is entertained, that Arabia is the 
native or breeding country of the Courser, and that 

fiart of Europe, formerly denominated the Nether- 
ands, or Low Countries, the original soil of the 
large draught horse. Other writers, however, con- 
tend, that all hor^s are derived from the same sin- 
gle primitive species, and that varieties are purely 
accidental, and the effects of varying soil and cli- 
mate. This opinion, however s|)ecious, is not sanc- 
tioned by facts and experience; in allowing full 
force to the arguments derived from the effect of 
soil and climate, yet it is equally true there are cer- 
tain landmarks and boundaries of specific charac- 
ter, in both the animal and vegetable creation, 
which nature will never permit to be passed. 

No length of time or naturalization upon the 
marshy soil of Belgium, it may safely be pronounc- 
ed, would be sufficient to transform the bi^h bred, 
silken and bounding Courser ot Arabia, into the 
coarse, bluff' and fixed horse of the former country; 
nor would the sojournment of the latter, during 
any number of ages, in the south, have the effect 
of endowing him with these peculiar properties of 
body, which distinguish the aboriginal southern 
horse. The interchange just supposed, would no 
doubt have the effect of increasing the bulk of the 
courser, and reducing that of the draft horse; but 
the natural characteristics of each, would remain 
unassailable by any other medium than that of in- 
tercopulation, through which we know from expe- 
rience they ooay .be merged, and in effect annihi- 
lated. 

Arabia Deserta is allowed to be the breeding 
country of the purest and highest bred racers — that 
is to say, possessed in the highest degree of those 
qualities which distinguish the species; and these 
are sleekness and flexibility of the skin, and gene- 
ral symmetry, from the head to the lower extremi- 
ties. The eye full snd shining, the head joined, 
not abruptly, but to a curved extremity of the neck; 
the shoulders capacious, deep or counter, and de- 
clining considerably into the waist; the quarters 
deep, and the fore arms and thighs long, large and 
muscular, with a considerable curve of the latter; 
the legs flat and clean^ with the tendon or sinew 
large and distinct; the pasterns moderatelv long, 
the feet somewhat deep, the substance of the hoof 
fine, like that of the deer; in size not large, seldom 
exceeding or reaching the height of fifteen hands. 

It is in the mountainous countrv, among the Be- 
douin Arabs, that the blood and characteristic pro- 
perties of this species of the horse has been pre- 
served pure and uncontaminated by any alien mix- 
ture or cross, a^ they pretend, for more than two 
thousand vears. 

It is well known, that the English race horse was 
originally bred from the Arabian, Barb, and Turk- 
ish stocks, and contains in his veins nearly an equal 
admixture of the blood of each. The Barbary 
horses were generally smaller than the Arabians, 
but carried more depth of carcase. Their most 
prominent points are, ears handsome and well 
placed; forehand fine and long, and rising boldly 
out of the withers; mane and tail thinly haired, 
with lean small head; withers fine and high, loins 
short and straight, flanks and ribs round and full, 
with good sized barrel; tail placed high; haunches 
strong and elastic; thighs well turned; legs clean; 
sinf " de*«'*^'Hl from the shank; pastern too long 
^ .^ ''" good and souna; of all colours, 
*^' common. They are bred upon a 
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»ich tKcy are geoerallv de-^wied f» 



horses resemble the former, and are said to be veij 
sure-footed; generally cold tempered and slow, re- 
quiring to be roused and animated, on which they 
will discover great vigour, wind and speed, being in 
their gallop great striders. 

The Turkish horses resembled the Barbs, and 
were said to be handsome, elegantly formed, full 
of spirit, possessing fine hair, soft skins, good speed, 
but more particularly remarkable for their unfail- 
ing wind, enabling them to undergo much labour 
and fatigue. 

it is a curious physical question, that the Ara- 
bian, Barb, and Turkish horses, should, only in 
particular individuals, have proved valuable foal 
getters, and that these properties should be denied 
to the generality of them, and that the whole of 
them should so soon be laid aside. Out of the vast 
number of those foreign horses imported into Eng- 
land in i*arly times, but very few of them establish- 
ed their characters as the propagators of high 
formed racers; and it may be assumed as a fact, 
that for more than half a century paat, not a soli- 
tary Arabian, Barb, or Turkish stallion has been 
used in England; or if used at all, were (bund to 
be utterly worthless. 

England soon discovered that from her fine clinoate 
and soil, she had obtained in size fo»m and speed, 
every quality which the best models of the onginal 
foreign breeding countries could afford to bei^ it is 
true she had to resort to the Arabians and Barbs 
for a foundation; but as soon as the stock arising 
from them had been suffkiently acclimated and dif- 
fused through the country, she found it safest to 
rely upon them for all those qualities which they 
themselves had acquired from their foreign pro- 
genitors. 

The early English breeders found the Arabtts 
stock to ronstitute an excellent cross upon the Barb. 
and Turk, as from the Arabian blood was acquired 
speed, stoutness and stride from the Barb« Jeogth 
and height from the Turks. 

But of all the foreign stallions inaported into 
England in early times, the fame of the two great 
Arabians, the Darlev and Godolphin, hat awallow* 
ed up that of all the rest; and the best finclisb 
horses for nearly a century past, have been either 
deeply imbued with their blood, or entirely derived 
from it They have produced stock of vast tize, 
bone and substance, and at the same time endowed 
with such extraordinary and before unheard of 
powers of speed and continuance, as to render it 
probable that individuals of them have reaehed na- 
ture's ultimate point of perfection. The desceii* 
dants of these Arabians have rendered 4he Boglish 
courser superior to all others, not only in tlie nee» 
where indeed he has long excelled, but as breeding 
stock. • . 

To such of my readers as are unaequainted with 
the history of that justly celebrated horse, the Go- 
dolphin Arabian,, the following particulars of him 
may not be unacceptable. He was in colour a 
brown bay, somewhat mottled on the buttocks and 
crest, but with no white excepting the off* heel be- 
hind; about fifteen hands high, with good bone and 
substance. The fame of Uie Godolphin Arabian 
was greatly increased by the famous picture whiel 
was taken of him by the immortal Stubbs, ao*^ 
which sold at his sale for 246 guineas. This por 
trait of the Godolphin is doubtless an admimbk 
piece; it represents his crest as exceedingly large 
swelling, and elevated, his neck elegantly curved 
at the setting on of the head, and his muzzle ve«j 
fine. He had considerable length; hia capaciou' 
shoulders were in the true declining r^ositioB; an** 
of every part materially contributary to action, na 
ture had allowed him an ample measoree add t« 
this, there is in his whole appearance, tlie ezprett 
image of a wild animal, aiicn as we any Mippoer 
the horse of the desert .Certainly the luirte war 
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figure before me, I cannot help woodet-ins, (lint it 
«lKiuld not occur to bii ooble praprU'Ior.a trm- 
ifMrbman &■ he mu. that the ArabUti miehl hr- 
WMthv or « trial ■■ a atallion. Tbii bofse was im 
ported bj Mr. Coke into England, and it was elrong- 
fy saipected Ibat he was itolen, ai no pedigree nas 
obtained with hint, or the leait item givpn. as lo 
the country where he waa bred; the onl? notice 
giTen, wai, that he wai Toalad in 1794. Mr. Coke 
gare bim to Mr. William*, beeper of (he SL James' 
Goflce house, who presented him to the E<irl a( Go- 
dolpbin. In this noble Lord's stud he was kept as 
• teaser to Hobgoblin, during the jears I'JOand 
nil, when, that stallion refusing to cover Roiana, 
■he was covered by Ibe Arabian, the produce of 
which wai Lath, not only a verj ele^nt anil <>eau- 
tirul horse, but, ui the general opinion, the best 
which bad appeared on the tnrr since Flvinc Cbil i 
den. The Arabiaa served for the reinaiiider of his 
lire in the same stud, producine a yearly ^'uccessian 
of prodigies of the species. He died in iTS.i, iu bis 
S9th year, and was derpntly buried, and culirs and 
ale were given at the funeral of his flesh.. The fol- 
lowing famous horses, some of which were of great 
aize and powers, beside many others, with a great 
Bumber of capital racing and brood mares, dc 
Kendcd from the Godulphin Jlratuan, liz: Lath, 
Cade, Regulus, Babram, Blank, Dismal. Buj^iset. 
Tamerlane, Tarquin, Phoenii, Slug, Blbasom. Uot- 
mouse, Skewball, Sultan, Old England, Noble, the 
Gower Stallion, Godolpbin Colt,Cnpple, Entrance 

Mr. Darley, of a sporting family in York.ibire,! 
being a mercantile agent in the Levant, and bi^lont; ' 
ing to a hunting club at Aleppo, made interest 
purcbnse a horse, one of the most vatuLiblc ei 
r -J :_.„ c_-i„.j ..J .-i.;.L r.,« i»[|)ia|ied^ 
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lancet on the prominent part; but if hard- 
rii'U is felt, the tumour must remain fill it break i 
ii.-eIC AHer the tuntoar is emptied, care should be 
taken that the air does not penetrate, or the noond 
V, ill be much mora diSienIt to heal. 

^Vhe^ a dog's eyes become inHamed and assume 
3 red and fiei; appearance, bleeding will generally 
relieve him. 

Dogs, however, are not very anhject to inflam- 
mation; and, generally speaking, wiU be troubled 
with few diseases if properly dieted and exercised. 
Dogs kept in towns are much more subject to dis- 
orders, than such as are kept in the country. Cod- 
liiiBment is always injurious to dogs. 

Wbwt Wouhdkd wrra Shot. 
Extract the shot if possible, and rah with a little 
mercurial ointment At all events, uae the mercu- 
risl ointmeut. 

Sons Fttt. 
Styptic tineturq or, if this cannot be procured, 
salt and water." 



ON MANUFACTURING INDIGO. 

(Prom the New ¥ork Statesman.) 

Indigo, its characters are these — The flower is of 

ihe butterfly kind; the standard open, bordered and 

Sexed; the winp are oblong, blunt, and spread 

>co; as is also the keel, whicD turns backward; 

the centre is situated a cvlindrical gemien, which 

bt'Comes a taper pod, filled with kidoey shaped 



imported into England, and which fully ,.^,n^„^„ou 

the worth of the Arabian slock. He was a hay i ^"« "peeies commonly cullivaled for use is the 

borae, bis near fool befare, with his two bind feet Guatimala mdigo, with smooth arched pods, grow- 

whilr, with a blaze in his face, and about (ifte^n '"* '^'''t^J^ '^f Jjranches, unequal winged leaves, 

bands hich; he was imported into England in the 

year 1703, then four years of age. 

The l>artey Arsbiun. (for such be was called,) 
got Flying Childers. Bartielt's CbtMers, Almanzor, 
Wbitelegs, Cupid, Brisk, Diedalus, Skipjack. 



those ioblM are blunt and ovaL 

From tEn plant is extracted a dyer's drug of i 
di-ep blue colour. The particular account of the 
culture of the plant, and the preparation of the in- 
di^, is as follows: — The ground being (horougfaly 
ca,"Alep^VBully' Rock, WhTstlejackeCnirt" &c- '^1^'"*'' '""" weeds, a number of slaves, rangwl in 
This horse had not that variety oftnares wliicli an-l* I'"'' ■n"'^'' ""»'. making htUe trenches of the 
nually poured in upon the Godolphin Arabiiin; i„->«lln of llieir hoes, and two or three 
deed he covered very few except those of Mr f).,r- ' "'*'" ■ ''»' tlistance from one another ever}- wav: 
ley, his proprietor— but from those Bprung ilie'l*""* relnming they dropsomeseedin every trench, 
largest and the speediest race horses nbicli were ^'^^ afterwards cover them with the earth token 
Flying Childers and Eclipse, the 



ever known. 

swiftest, beyond a doubt, of all quadrupeds, 
the son and great-grand son of this Arabian, from 
which also, through Childers and Blaxe, descended 
Sampson, the strongest hone that ever raced be- 
fore or since his time; and from Sampson was de- 
scended Bay Malton, who ran, at YoK, four miles 
in 7 minutes 431 seconds, being 1\ seconds less 
than it waa ever done before over the same courae. 
An Advocate roa turn Tbbf. 
(Tobt 



DISEASES OF DOGS. 
iNrLAMMiTian. 

laAammation arises from various causes; but is 
ilis<inguisli«d by the part affected becoming swoln, 
dij, and hot A slight degree of inflammation will 
generally subside without the aid either of medicine 
or external application. Bleeding in the neck will 
frequently remove an inflammation; or the applica. 
tionof leeches to the affitcted part, having previous- 
ly shaved tbe hair offl (f the awelling or tumour 
becomes larger, soft, and shining, matter is form- 
ing, when warm poidtices should be applied aa de- 
scribed under coaAued isouidt, and tbe same treat- 
neat adopted. ^Vben the matter ia com[rietely 



•It wUl lie necewary bere to obaerve, that what _ 
reconunendBd above is generally for sore feet; but the 
matter requires elucidation; In the heat of summer, 
wbea after a hard day's shooting the dog is fooUscMV, 

r. .1 ,ii,;_i. „„ k- b»_ t. .L a .-"I-""""-^ ^ '^' should be wdl waslted widi soap and water. 

fcmed (which maybe known by the fluctuation of ,„ which warn water is. perhaps, praferfue to eoldl 
Ibe laiHt «pon a slight pressure,) if Uie skin is verv if the >km is puhhad nB. or tbeifeat laeerated, styptic 



In moist weather tbe plants conne up in three or four 
days, and in about two months after, thev are fit for 
cutting; ir~u8ered to stand till they run into flower, 
tbe leaves become loo dry and banl, and Ihe indigo 
obtained from them proves less in i]uantity and less 
beautiful — the due point of maturity is known by 
the leaves beginning to grow less supple, or mt 
brittle. 

In rainy seasons, the cutting may be repeat 
ereiy six weeks: — cutting in dry weather kills 1 

filants, which if that is avoided, continue to afford 
reah crops for two years. 

When Ibe plant is gathered, a laree quantity ii 
put into a vat, with so much water as is sulGcient U 
cover it, and some wood laid above to prevent its 
rising above Ibe water. The mass begins to fer- 
ment, sooner or later, according to the warmth of 
tbe weather, and tbe malority of tbe plant — si 
times in six or eight hours, and sometimes in 
less than twenty. The liquor grows hot, throws up 
a plentiful froth, thickens by degrees, and acquires 
a blue colour inclining to a vi<det — at this time. 



without touching the herb, the liquor impregnated 
with its tincture is let out, by coclts in the bottom, 
into another vat placed for (bat purpose, so aa to be 
commanded by tlie first 

In the terond vat, the liquor is strongly and in- 
cessantly beat and agitated, with a kind of buckets 
fixed to poles, till the colouring matter is united into 
a body, or becomes granulated, A good deal of nice- 
ty is requisite in bitting this poin^, if the beating 
ceases too soon, a part of the lingent matter remains 
dissolved in the liquor, if continued a little too long, 
a part of that whiih separated is dissolved afresh. 
The exact lime for discontinuing tbe process is de- 
termined by taking up some of Ihe liquor occasion- 
ally in a little white cop, and observing whether 
the blue fecula; is disposed to separate and subside. 

Tbe whole being now suffered to rest till the blue 
matter has settled, the clear water let off by cock* 
in the sides at different heights, and tbe blue part 
discharged by a cock in tbe bottom into another vat. 
Here it is sWered to settle for some time longer; 
then further drained in cloth bags, and after Ihe 
water is drained off is exposed in shallow wooden 
boxes to the air, sheltered from tbe snn, and care- 
fully kept from tbe rain, till thoroughly dry. 

It is further (o be observed that the goodness of 
the indint depends greatly on the age of the plant — 
that before it has grown fully ripe, tbe quantity it 
vields is less, but the colour proportionably more 
beautiful: that probably the secret of those whose 
indigo has been most esteemed, is no other than 
cutting Ihe plant at the time when it yields the finest 
colour, and it is recommended to the more curious 
only to use the leaves. 

It appears from the processes I have given (hat 
the makers of indigo diner in the time of gathering 
the plant Mr. Dalrymple directs it to be cut when 
*'in full flower," and tbe last accouot says, "if thej 
an suffered to stand till they run into flower, the 
leaves become too dry and bard, and the indigo ob~ 
lained from them proves less in quantity and les* 
beautiful." 

Tbe British government during the la(e continen- 
tal war,. by attempting to deprive France of indigo, 
caused them to obtain a supply from the woad plant 
Soon as peace was obtained, this manufacture waa 
resigned by them as loo tedious and expensive. 
Lately sueti improvement has been made in (be 
process, by Mr. Morina, an ItaUan, by which so 
murh larger a quantity is obtained, and of such su- 
perior quality, as to make it probable that Europe 
in a few years, will be able to supply wdigo suffi- 
cient for her own consumption, at as low a rale as 
it can be supplied from the East Indies, or from 
South America. The principal improvement made 
by Mr. Morina, consists in tbe time of gathering (he 
plant. Instead of leaving the leaves to become fully 
ripe before gathering, as was tbe former practice be 
has them gathered in a full green state. If this 
makes to great a difference in the quantity and qua- 
lity of the lingenl matter obtained from the woad 
plant, a similar effect must result from tbe state in 
which tbe indigo plant is gathered, and tbe manu- 
facturer cannot devote bis time to better advantaM 
than to the ascertaining the exact period when tne 
plant affords the largest portion of fine indigo. 

SufRcient directions hare been given in the for- 
mer estava on the appearances which indicate a dua 
degree ot fermentahon; but ar **" 



IS tbe amount and bean- 

3' > of the product must depend, in a considerable 
egrec, on the vigour with which the fermenlatioa 



brought on, I shall venture an ofunion on this 
point In working the blue vat Ihe body and beaa- 
ty of the colour is ever in tbe ratio of the strength 
of tbe fermentation. When tbe fermentation is 
weak, the colour also is weak and dull The vigour 
with which tbe fermentation progresses will depejid, 
every thing else tlie same, on tbe temperaiure of tba 
liquor. Tne experience of centuries has pravMi, 
'that tbe best tempeimture for promoting the reimen- 
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tatioD of the woad vst is from Ha° to 180° Fah, It 
does not necessarily follow Ihat lite SBroc degree 
would be beat for tbe indigo plant, but the forego- 
ing facts prove, that the more vigorous the fermen- 
tation is, the more beautiful and more abundaat 
will be the product, and (hat some civen tempei 
ture will produce the most vigorous ^rmentalioa. 
It wilt be useless to say any thing more on t 
degree of oiidizement necessary for the colouri 
feculx; but as this part of (he worliinanBhip h 
been found highly injurious to the health of the 
slaves worliing at it, 1 shall offer a plan of avoiding 
its deleterious effect. The present mode is to beat 
it, or dip the liquor from the back with bucLets 
the end of poles, and letting it run out again, in I 
most ellicieni way by which it can be exposed to 
tbe action of the atmosphere. This is done to en- 
able its tingeni matter to absorb oiygen. So great 
is the absorption of vital air during this procesn that 
a eandle will not burn near the surface of (he liquor, 
and this deoxidized atmosphere being breathed by 
the slaves, produces disease and death. General 
Wade Hampton informed me by li 
since, that be had declined the mi 
difTo principally on this account. If an inclined 
wheel were placed twenty or thirty feet from the 
back, having an horizontal shaft working from it 
which should run across and over tbe bark, to which 
were attached a machine for lifting the liquor, after 
tbe manner of the elevator ir gmin mills, the 
might be set in motion by the slaves working 
inclined wheel, or by horses or bogs bein^ placed 
on iL Some such plan as this would lake the work- 
men beyond the reach of Ihe deleterious atmosphere, 
and thereby remove one of (he greatest objections 
to the introduction into this country of the manu- 
lacture of indigo.' 

To succeed in introducing American made indi- 
go, it will be necessary to put it in Ihe hands of some 
person for sale, who is acquainted wi(h the consu- 
mabte value of the article. It is now Ihroivn into 
the market at random, and is of^en bought and sold 
by those who know nothing of its intrinsic value, 
nor by what means its streoglh may be developed 
by the manufacturer, or dyer. The prejudice against 
strong heavy Gualimalaa was nearly as ^at 
years since among our consumers, as it is 
against that made m the Mississippi and Caro 
This prejudice has been partially removed by the 
writer of this article, and many of our dyers are now 
able to appreciate the value of Ihe strong Guatima- 
las. Different qualities of indigo require different 
processes A prepare them for dying. The strongest 
indigo I ever used in England was made in South 
Carolina, and 1 bare no doubt, should some of o 
■outhcm planlers turn their attention seriously 
the manulacturjngof indigo (hat it might be brought 
into use, and its intrinsic 
«ted. 
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yet I believe there were not more than a dozen de- 
rived from thai source. In making this allusion, 
lowever, to a particular neighbourhood, I beg not 
!o be understood as attaching a greater degree of 
^ensure to it, than falls to (be share of all that por- 
:ion of the agricultural community who profess an 
nierest in its general prosperity, and a conviction 
of the imparlance of our Socie^ to the attainmeni 
of that object. Now I am not disposed to think 
that there is any real abatement of interest in Ihe 
ity upon this all important and vitaJ sub- 
ject, but rather attribute the falling off at our last 
Show, to Ihe general principle inherent in all human 
aRairs, which tends to a state of rest, if not to a 
retrograde movement, whenever Ihe stimulus or 
propelling power is removed or ceases to operate. 
And as in our association, you are certainly the 
prituuM mobUt, I very much fear, unless you ^ve 
us aon and then a fresh impulse, that we shall yield 
to this sluggish propensity of our nature. 

The great point of aiiiiculty, however, is the 
mode of applymg this force. f4eiiher coaxing -"' 
scalding will answer, it is clear; for you have 
sorted to both in vain, accompanying Ihe foftner 
with all the arts of persuasion, and the latter with 
the severity of just reproach. What, then, is to be 
done? In meditating upon this subject, a scheme 
has suggested itself to my mind,w'hich I cannot 
help believing will be successful, if carried into ope [ 
ration, It is this; suppose that a compact was form- 1 
ed amongst the members of Ibis Society, by which 
each signer of the instrument should bind himself 
to exhibit at least one guadniptd besides Ihe biptd. 
which Is exhibited as a matter of course. But jest 
ing apart, suppose you were to draw up, and endea- 
vour at all seasonable opportuailies to procure sub- 
scribers to such an agreement as the following: 

We. the undersigned, deeply impressed with tbe 
importance, and sincerely desirous of promoting 
the prosperity of (he Maryland Agricullftv] Socie- 
ty, mutually pledge ourselves to produce at the 
next Exhibition one or more objects, each, to com- 
pete for the premiums then offered. A Faruer. 

AOHICI'LTVBAL SoCIETT. 

Ma. SiiNHER, £iti9Ja hland, S. C. Jain '''> '"'*' 

Dear Sir, — The third anniversary meeting of the 
Aaaicui.TDBAt. Society or St. John's, Colleton, 
was held at this place on Wednesday, the 11th inst. 
Afler the ordinary business of the day, a highly in- 
teresting and appropriate address, replete with 
sound practical information, was delivered by Ed- 
ward Whaley, Esq., a copy of which was request- 
ed for puhlicalion. 

1'he following gentlemen were elected officers of 
the Society for tbe ensuing year, viz: 

WiLLiAU Seahrook, Ser., Protilent. 

John R. Mitubwes, t'ice Fretident. 

Whitehabsh B. SEAfiRouic, Cor. Seeretanj. 

Dr. Edward Mitchell, Rte. Sterclary. 

Edw, - "' -- 
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To THE Edito r of the Ahkbicxh Farmer. 
Dear Sir,— I perceived at Ihe last meeting of 
Society, that you were chagrined, and justly so 
the apathy. If not tbe absolute defection of many 
of our hitherto most prominent and useful members. 
This, it is true, was manifested, not 
withdrawing themselves from the publi 
vilhfaolding the important aid which ihey might 
have afforded by contributing to Ihe ExIiihKi.i 
stock. It is well known that the immedi 
of Baltimore, or at all events the circumji 
miles "quare, could rendily have afforded a KufG' 
cieot number of choice rattle to have lillt'd the pens, 
ukI filled tbcin> Iw, with credit to the proprietor*: 
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Col. Joseph Whai 

Very res|reclfully, your nhed't serv't, 
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ON SMUT IN WHEAT. 

(From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agrculturel 

Societj.) 

RmarkMiman article in the lad mmbtt^f the Ame- 
riean Farmer, by ff^m Ycung-^-with additional 
ObeertfotUme on Smut, and th$ nuane qf prevent- 

mgiL 

Br Jamss Mkass, M. D. 

From the first Tact mentioned by Mr. Young, yii. 
that the smatty wheat he raised^ was part of a tcind 
which had been sown for sereral years upon the 
same ground^ an apparent confirmation may seem 
to be giiren to the commonlr received opinion, of 
the necessity of a change of seed in order to pre- 
vent disease and degeneraej; but the experience of 
the accurate Mr. Cooper, of New Jersey, and other 
facts on this subject, will not permit its adoption. 
That industrious improver has found, that the seeds 
of his vegetable productions improve, instead of 
degenerating, although sown upon the same ground 
for various periods, vik 20, 30, 45 years. His ac- 
count being before the public, need not be dwelt on 
at this time. Mr. Bakewell, the celebrated improv- 
er of the breed of cattle in England, disproved the 
position of the necessity of crossing breeds merely 
for the sake of a cross, and hence constantly bred 
«i and in, from his own excellent stock, until he 
found one with peculiar qualities which he wished 
to add to those of his own stock. 

The cause of smut in Mr. Young^s wheat must 
still be sought for, but what that cause is, may not 
be easily ascertained. The disease has prevailed 
to a ^rent degree within a few years in Britain, and 
has been frequently investigated by the philosophi 
cal tnd practical agriculturists of that country, and 
to their n-roarks 1 shall be indebted for what 1 now 
hai'e to offer on the subject 

Mr. Wimpfy,* is of opinion that smut is almost 
entirely occasioned by some vitiating principle in 



experiments to support it. He adds, however, a 
fact, which is contrary to the experience of Mr. 
Wimpey, Mr. Young, Mr. Soraerville, and others 
whose observations have been published: it is, that 
the black dust of the smutty grains, has no effect 
upou the growth of sound grains though rubbed 
and mixed therewith. The Rector of the parish. 



2. Mr. Richard P. Biirton, of Frederick county, 
(Va.) relates, that in 1805, some fine wheat was 
brought from Redstone, Pennsylvania, to his neigh- 
bourhood, to exchange fur salt; and having pur- 
chased two busliels, he steeped it in strong salt 
brine, and then siAed on it as much quick lime as 
would adhere to it. Two of his neighbours sowed 



and two farmers, have certified to the correctness some of the same wheat without stee|:>iog. The 
of his statement Giviii;^ full creiiit to the fact, we soil was the tame, and the seeding done in good or- 
can only say, that being so contrary to general ob- der and in good time. Mr. Barton's crop was free 
servation, pnidence requires that we do not follow from smut at the following hardest, but the crops of 
a practice attended by mischief in all cases except 'the other two persons wete much infected.* 

Mr. Somerville, in the paper t>efore quoted upon 
blight, smut and mildew in wheat, sa^s, that from 
his own observation, aided by the testimony of the 
most respectable fanners, the salt pickle has al- 
ways prevented the crop from suffering by smut, 
where it has been judiciously applied, yet that un- 
der certain circumstances it may be injurious. 

S. In the Farmer's Magazine,! we find the fol- 
lowing remarks, under the Banffshire quarterly agri- 
cultural report: — ^'*What wheat we have, where free 
of smut, is of excellent quality. The advantage of 
pickling was apparent in a patch, where part had 



one. 

Baron Munkhausen. of Hanover,* also says, that 
after a strict examination of the black powder smut 
with a microscope, he found it to consist of small 
transparent globules, with black specks in the mid- 
dle of each: that these globules are the eggs of ex- 
tremely minute insects; from these eggs, when they 
are placed in water of a certain degree of warmth, 
there proceeds an animalculae of an egg-shaped 
form. When the wheat is* threshed, these eggs 
stick to the tops of the sound grains, which being 
sown, continue the evil 



Mr. Caleb Kirk, who lives near Mr. Young, sent! been pickled; and part of it not. The former was 
me a specimen with the smut attached to the grains,! very little touched, while the latter was at least a 
in consequence of the diseased sheafs having been ! fifth or sixth smutted. Several instances of this 
threshed among the sound, in tvhich order it came kind shew the utility of that preparation, and though 
to his mill to be ground. He first passed it through Ut may not at all times be an entire preventive, it 



should not be omitted.'^ 

A writer in the same volume4 who sit^s J. W., 
and dates from Norfolk, offers for a tntlins: premi- 



the barley mill,t and thereby removed the smut, 
(which chiefly adheres to the downy substance at 
the upper end of the grain,) and then found that it 

produced excellent flour; whereas when ground i um per acre, to inMire the whole seed of Enn^land 
without this operation, a flour was produced of a ■ from injury by pickling, and the crop from being 
dark colour, which, though it rose well, yet spread j damaged by smut, provided the following recipe bi 
out when baken, into the form of a cake, and be- judiciously applied: 

came compact; and when cold, n-as diy and crum- <*Steep your wheat five or six hours in water 
bly, an4 so hard, that a knife entered with difficulty; brought from the sea, or in common water salted, 
it was, moreover, without the agreeable taste of till it is strong enongh to swim an egg, stirring it 
bread. Four bushels of infected grain yielded half frequently. Procurr first unslacked lime, and when 
a bushel of smut! you t>egin to let the water off, slack your lime with 

From a paper in a French periodical work on do a small quantity of it; when the water is complete* 
mestic and rural economy4 it appears that by wash- ly drained off, turn the wheat out of your tub, and 

to every bushel of it allow a peck of lime; sprinkle 
this over it, and stir the whole with a shovel till 
they are completely mixed, so as every grain may 
receive a share. When dry it is ready for sowing, 

, - — — ^ but should the lime prove troublesome or dange- 

quently produce smi.tty crops, notwithstanding i^^jgi^^P^j^j jy^^gij ^ater put upon the wheat, until rous to the seedsman's eves, some more water may 
change of seed, steeping, and liming, and adds * j^ j.^^^^, off cKar. If it is washed at a river or a | be thrown upon it. for when the lime is dry, the cure 
fact not noticed by Mr. Young, viz: that sound »e«<l i^.gi| ,|,^j basket mu«t be plunged in several times; is effected. If the wheat is meant to be drilled, sifl 
taken from smutty ears, produces as clean crops as ^,jjj.|^ly^ ^1^^^ ^^^ g^j„ y^^ washed without the lime upon it, in the first instence, and from it, 

seed from grams that were perfectly free f'om ^^^^^ goftened, to prevent the difficulty in drying, aftenvards. 



tlie air, a constant concomitant of wet, stormy ; j^ a^j drying, smutty grain may be rendered fit 
weather His experiments agree with those of Mr I j;,^ ^jH^ ^^^ ly,^ making wholesome bread; but to 
Youiir in -hewing, that gram which is vitiated by -^^ j^is properly, the wheat must be stirred with a 
smut, infallibly causes the produce from it to be broom, and rubbed with the hands, in small quanti- 
smulty: he also proves that the cleanest grains Ire jj^j ^^ ^ ^jj^p. ,be foul water must be let out of the 



smut 



Mr. Somcrvillej thinks that smut is occasbiied 



and to avoid wrinkling the skin. 

From an accurate analysis of the smut of wheat. 



'*The lime, I am persuaded, is the grand pana- 
cea, and I only recommend salt water in preference 
to fresh, l>erause the lime adheres more closely to 
the grain, when the former is used. The principal 



by a very small inspect not visible to the nakH eye, ^^ ^^^^ eminent chemists, Vauquelin and Four- 

in the downy part of the gram. He asce^tainecl ^^^ ^ jj appears, that it is only a "residuum of pu- ^.^..., _... ^ ,.__ 

the truth of this opinion, by observing wmesmutty !jj.jjjgj ^^^.j^^^^ ^.j^j^l^ instead of the constituent ele- 'difficulty in the process lies in the mixing of the 
balls perforated in many places with smal rounU j^^^^j^ ^|. ^bis last, viz., starch, gluten, and saccha- ' wheat and lime completely, ho as every kernel of 
holes, and by holding them near a candle, le disco- ^-^^^ matter, contains only a kind of charred oily j the wheat may receive its due proportion of lime; 

vered the insects, resemblmg wood "ce in shape, ^^jj^^^^jj^^^ ^^^^ ^-^^-^^^^ ^^ ^bat species of bitumen " " - v- ^ =" 

The heat from the concentrated rays (f the sun ^,y^^^^ derives iU origin from animal or vegetoani- 
thrown upon the balls with a burning gl«»«. also put ^^ y^dles. 

them in motion, and shelved them in evnry different p^^. ^^j ^^^^^ j^^ Young places no dependence 
point of view. He supposes that whjn the Da"s uj^^ ^t^epg j^ preventing smut in the succeeding 

arc broken in the operation of thrcshng, or come ^^^p. but there are several facts on record, which ^ ^ , 

in contact with clean healthy grams, the insects ^^^^ j^j ^^ ^^ hicline strongly to the belief, that j experienced and intelligent farmer having used aU 
leave the smutted grams, and adhcnig to such as s^mehave a powerful influence! a few of these shall the wheat he had prepared for seed, wanted a few 
are healthy, are sown with them, aid wound the ^^^ j^ mentioned, 
tender stem in such a manner as to rtider the plant , ^ull, the father of the drill husbandry, relates, 

incapable of producing any thing bu smut. Ano- ^,^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^beat was sunk near Bristol, in ...„.^ „_ ^. „ , ..„ .« 

ther practical writerj abo ascnbes tb disease to an j autumn, and afterwards, at ebbs, all taken up; but his possession. I examined the crop niong with the 
uitect, which lays its eggs m the owny parts or . • -- - - « •- ^ ^ •. *^ «... ^. ^"^^ -.. ^ j_ 

beard of the grain, and oy wounding the ear in se- 
veral places, checks its growth. 

The late Sir John Call,§ enterlined the same 
•pioMNi at to the cause of smut, b€ he adduces no 



• THunhetions of Bath Soeie^ of agriculture, 
t CowMWications to Board of Ancuiture, vol. S. 
) Saaie wMrk and vohime. 3 did. 

No. SI* —VOL. & 



being unfit for the miller, it was used for seed. At 
the following harvest, all the wheat in England was 
smutty, except the produce of this brined seed. 



* Gentleman's Magazine, 1164, p. 698. 
t Mr. Kirk makes pearl barley equal to any imported, 
and cheaper. 

IBibliotheque Phisieo— Eeonomique. 
Anntieft du Museum d*Uistoire NatureUe^ No. S5. 



for unless this is carefully attended to, danger will 
not be prevented; every kernel that escapes the 
lime, being liable to receive and propaitrate the 
disease. I once witnessed a case, which has fixed 
me most firmly in the opinion, that fresh lime is ab- 
solutely necessary to accomplish a cure A very 



bushels to complete hi:i sowing; and being at a con- 
siderable distance from the kiln, determined to 
make use of some old lime, which had been long in 
bis possession. I examined the crop nlong with the 
owner, in the succeeding year, when it was ready 



* Barton^s Medical and Physical Journal. 2 Supple* 
ment. 

t Vol. 6, p. 463, printed at fidinburg. An ezcelleBt 
work, which ought to be in tlie possession of every 

fanner. 

|P«ge443. 
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for the sickle, and faund. thnt wbcre hot lime had 
been used, no smut prernitrd, but Ihat Ihe crup 
was much hurt where cold hme had been sub«(i- 
tutRd. 

"Home Ckution is eertainlr nece^s^ry with i«e;!ird 
to lime; for should il be used whiin not properly 
lUcked, the grcHt degree of heat thereby orcnsion- 
ed, would destroy Ihe vegelative principle ol' Ihe 
seed; but ir applied with the precaulions recom- 

Snded. I am persuaded that the liming and picti- 
e may, in Koine slight degree, HCt as a manure. 
I have pracliwd ihe mettiod of pickling now de- 
Ktihed for more than twenty yeara, and never suf- 
fered injury from smut. Once, and once only in 
d»t tiuie. during my absence frDni home, and when 
my regulnr seedsman was indisposed, the process 
was lell to an inexperienced hand, and I was a ma- 
terial sufferer, by bis applying the hue without 
■lacbini; it suUiciently," 

The authority upoo which the above bbserva- 
lioDH and facts are given, is certainly lessened from 
the circumstance of its being nnonymous; and ^et 
they are in part corroborated by so many living 
persons, that we suffer no risk in admitting them in 
fiivour of the practice under consideration It must, 
however, be remarked. Ihat the opinion entertained 
respecting the lime being the chief agent in Ihe 
prevpntiun of the disease, is certainly not aupporl- 
•d by as many as Ihat which attributes uu equal 
share to the wit water.' I myself was shown, 
years since, by Job Roberts, ol' Montgomery ci 
tf, Pennsylvania, a 6De field of wheat, which fully 
proved the ulilily of steeping Ihe seed in simple 
•alt and water. For the sake of experiment he 
■owed a strip in the middle of Ihe field, with dry 
unsleeped seed, and the backwardness and the 
want of vigour in Ihat portion, when compared 
with the rest of the field, was so apparent as to call 
forth a remark from me. He iolarmed me, that se- 
veral of his neighbours bad tried the same steep, 
and were so convinced of its utility, Bi to induce 
them to continue the pnctioe.t 

These facts are sufficient in my opinion, to prove 
flie benefit derived from steeping seed grain in va- 
rious liquids: some caulion, however, is to be ob- 
terved in the process; according to Mr. SomerviUe, 
"while the grain steeped in the pickle continues in 
a moiel slate, it may be kept for any length of lime 
without much injury; but wheat which has under 
gone this preparation, and has had lime in a very 
active stale mixed with it, if sown eatly in autumn 
upon warm dry land, and no rain falls for a consi- 
derable lime, a great proportion of the grain 
be either entirely destroyed, or materially injured." 
Hi. Wsgslaffe found that soaking and rinsing 
the grain in simple water, was efteclual in the pf 
venlion of smut from the succeeding crop. Tl 
plan may therefore be tried, where thi '°U pickle 
•wntiot be •■•»•' "'•• ■^'■-'" """ '~^' '»-««.' 



6. Steeped in lime water foui hours, bad 

T. du. in Icy four hours, had 

8. do. in arsenic four hours, had 

9. du. in lime water twelve hours, had 
10. do. in ley twelve hours, had 

) I. do. in arsenic twelve hours, had 

Id. do. in lime water 34 hours, had 

13. do. in ley Iweiily-four hours, had 



EXPERIMENTS IN PLANTING CHEST- 
NUTS, FOR FKNCING TIMBER. 
(Bi/ Ira Hapkim.tif Cayuga.) 
(From the Meruolrs \if ihe Board of Agriculture of the 

Stile of New York.) 
To Jtaa« Bdcl, Esu., 

Sir, — In compliance with the request in yourcir- 
ular, 1 send you a detail of experimenis which 1 
lave made in planting chestnuts. 

1 live in a country where fencing maleriHls are 
hkely to become very scarce, at no great distance 
" '" e, as we have no waste land unBI for cultiva- 
Influenced by a desire to do something Ibr 
postcrily, I determined to plant a field of cfaeslnuti 
Accordingly, in tbe fall of 1821,1 procured about, 
peck of nuls, and kept them very choice until Ihe 
letting in of winter, for fear of their being deslniy 
ed by mice and other vermin. In December, I 
planted Ibem four feet apart each way; but not one 
of the seed came up. 

Determined to persevere, in the fall of 1822. 1 
obUiined about the same ouantity of nuts, and im- 
medialely planted them aoout lour feel apart, ds 
before, and covered them supcrficii^lly with leaves 
and light earlh. Most of them came up, a^d they 
appear to grow well. 

I am of opinion, that if farmors would take a 
tittle pains in this way, they might, at a trilling ei- 
pense, have a growth of timber coming on to lup 
ply them with fire wood and fencing slufT, wb^n our 
' ' forests have disappeared. As chestnut wi'J 
■out from the stump and grow rapidly, 1 
it il will do to cut off every twenty-five or thirty 



^.. ■• .— So- 



i, be thinks, i 



The eiperimenls of Mr. Hopkins deserve to be 
commended It has been observed, that three- 
fourths of tbe timber now growing in England has 
been planted by man; and hundreds of acres arei 
annually appropriated to new plantations, to supply gelotc 
the waste conslaolly making for the use of the arts 
and Ibr fuel. In many fertile districts of our own 
country, where the lands are all capable of improve- 
meol,a scarcity of timber will soon be experii'nred, 
if it does not already eiisl. Tbe man, therefore, 
who teachei by example how to raine plantations of 
timber, does a service not only to posterity, but to 
his own generation. 

Of the kinds best fitted for plantations, by quick 
growth, and spontaneous reproduction, the cnestnut 

land locust are pre eminent among our native trees; 
(hough the oak must ultimately be retorted to, for 
the purposes of naval architecture. An objection 

ito plant the locust in this vicinity, arises from their 
premature destruction hy the insect which preyi 

'upon the wood. The glutinous species (Robina 
gjuftnosa,} is similar in growth, habit and wood, 
the common locust, though less hardy. U rema 
to be seen whether this mil reaist the attacks of the 

\ 'Hie fotlnwiog fact has been related to us 
dence of the luxuriant growth of the chestnut, and 



ia<had started from the stump of the old tree, and ob- 
tained from it shingles to replace the old one* 
which had been laid thirty years before on tba 

In the interior of Pennsylvania, eifonsive traet* 
« devoted to Ihe growlU of cbeslnul timber, ia 
e vicinity of Torget and other ir«n wnrks and thit 
nber is cut off, at intervals of *i«teen yean, and 
converted into charcoal* What slruntrer evidence 
du we want of the value of this wood, or of the 
econo[ny of making planlationa of it ia lime upM 
light or waste lands? 

In the propagation of forest trees by seeds. th« 
natural proi:eiia by which they are produced will be 
our best guide. Some seeds become micid, with- 
oul great care almost as soon as they h\\ from Ihe 
parent stock. Such is Ihe ease with the seeds oT 
several kinds of the magnolia Tbe odIt way in 
whirh these can be preserved, we are adviBed by 
Michaux. is, as soon as they are gathered, and be- 
fore the pulp which surrounds the seed is witberedi 
to mix them with rotten wood, or with sand alightlf 
moistened; whirre they are kept cool till ibey aM 
cnminilted t-* Ihe ground. Others are enveloped in 
uii acrid pulp, and a hnrd shell, so firmly cemented 
as to require Ihe lapse of a year, or Ihe violent and 
repeated alternations of heat and frost, to eicite 
germination. Such are the seeds of mast kinds of 
the thnrn, (eroftEg-ui.) And others again, which fall 
with the leaf, such as the cheilnul. walnut, butter- 
nut. &c., {and we may include Ihe seeds of slone- 
fruit.) should never be suffered to become dry be- 
fore they are deposited in the earth. We annBS 
Mlchaux'9 method of planting the chestnut, from 
his North American Sylva, vol. iii. p. 13. 

"After the ground has been carefully loosened 
with the plongn and barroW, line* are dr;twn six 
fiiet apart, in which boles about a loot in depth and 
in diameter, are formed at Ihe distance of four 
I'cet. A chestnut is placed in each corner of Ihe 
holes, and covered with three inches of earth. - Al 
the soil has been thoroughly subdued, the nuts wiB 
spring and strike root with facility. Enriy in the 
second year, three of the young plants are retnovej 
{from earh hole, and only the most thriving is left. 
The third or fourth year, when the branches begia 
Il interfere with each other, every aecond tree it 
s'lp; ressed To insure its success, Ihe pUntatiol 
slnuld be begun in March or April, teith nuls tiid 
hme ban kepi in the cellar duriitg Ike leialir, in land 
»K'iablt mould, and that havt alreaJi/ b*gUK Ut W' 
'— " EuiToa. 



DRAINING. 

Prejuiices have Hss;iilcd and will continue to as- 
sail, every species of improvement, and theory io- 
slead of tiperience will ollen sow opinion, (til 
fret]uently believed, that draining, clearing and re- 
ducing to -ullivatiun marshes, boi;s and swamps, 
will add to'he insalubrity of the air, beuuse vege- 
tables feed ipon certain qualities of it, unfit for an. 
mal respiratoo; and thus render il purer for lbs 
purpose. Bit why should we load Ihe atmoapber 

'Ih poison, lecause vegetables will absorb a poi 
n of it? Ciuntrioa kept damp by endless fores'- 
though abounling in the utinosi degree with lb- 
absorbents ofilmuBpherical miasma, are peeuliar., 
unwholeHomc;and first settlers unesceptionably be 
come victims t the facl. II proves th«t Ihe air ma 
be contaminate! beyond the purifying power of •■ 
entire re^etabh wilderness, and that a reliance {>■ 
its salubrity upm the eaters of poiaon, would K 
equivalent to a tlionce upon Ihe eaten of e 



of its power of repruducinK a new growth duringlfor its purificatiti, if shambles were uexlensire a- 
the natural decay of the old wood, "■- informant' *"*:•. After haing made the air u pUM Mpow 
•Islaled, that when a boy, he a»si**°' -.» fath— to —j, 
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ble bj e^ery means in our potter, the vegetable che- 
mistry hy absorption, is a means jprovitted by pro- 
fidence, for its last filter; but to infer from this na- 
torsi operation, that our efforts to render it purer 
by draining are pernicious, would be an equivalent 
inference to the idea, that the cultivation of the 
earth is pernicious becaoae it is capable of sponta- 
neous productions. 

Campania and some other flat and marshy dis- 
tricts of Italy, are recorded in history as having 
been made so healthy and delightful in the flourish- 
ing period of the Roman empire by draining, as to 
have been selected by the opulent for country re- 
tiiement, and splencfid palaces. The drains neg- 
lected by the barbarous conque^rs of Italy, have 
never been re-established by its modern inhabitants; 
and the swamps and marshes have restored to these 
districts an uninhabitable atmosphere, by having 
their waters, their trees, and their verdure restored 

to them. 

As new countries are cleared and ploughed, they 
become more healthy. The draining effects of these 
two operations exceed those of any other, and by 
^ing the earth very extensively, furnish the strong- 
est evidence for ascertaining the effects of draining 
wetter lands. If the healthmess of a country is in- 
creased by these modes of draining, it wiU not be 
diminished by auxiliary modea. 

The connexion between draining or drying the 
earth, and human subsistence, furnishes a kind of 
argument, neither logical nor demonstrative, and 
yet of conclusive force to my mind. Can it be be- 
lieved that the author of creation, has committed 
the egregious blonder, of exposing man to the alter- 
native of eating bad food, or of breathing bad air? 
If not, draining whether by the sun, the plc^igh or 
the spade, bemg indispensable to avoid the first 
cannot wreck him on the second evil. 

From the great improvement made in the health 
of the Extern parts of the Union, if we may trust 
in recent Idstory, by ouening the lands to the sun, 
and with the plough; I long sipce concluded, that 



exhausted lands, they ought to excite an ardour 
which will presently leave behind the few and plain 
renthtks which 1 shall make upon the subject; or at 
least to awaken great districts of country to the 
facts, that their best lands, those capable of yield- 
ing the most profit, if not those, only capable of 
yielding any or much profit; lands able to support 



the circumstances in which it is placed with regard 
to surrounding substances. 

I'he first condition necessary to germination is, 
that the seed must have reached maturiiy. Unripe 
seeds seldom germinate, because their parts sre not 
yet prepared to form the chemical combinations on 
which germination depends. There are some seeds. 



more people than those at present under culture, however, whose germination is said to commence 

>• 111 I *•* 1 /^i^i'li't.. a1- ^ —_ J 1 s_^ ^sj**.«** 



lie wholly useless; except it may be useful to kill 
people who are employed in killing land, and thus 
shelter the survivers in some measure against the 
evils of penury. 



in the very seed-vessel, even before the fruit is ripe, 
and while it is yet attached to the parent plant; 
Such are those of the TangekdH of Adanson, and 
Agave vimpara of East Florida, as well as of the 
JVWtifn 



Cyamui jYekanbo of Sir J. E. Smith, or Sacred Bean 
of India; to which may be added the seeds of the 
common garden radish, pea, lemon, ficc But these 
are examples of rare occurrence; though it is some- 
times necessary to sow or plant the seed almost as 
soon as it is fullv ripe, as in the case of the coflTee- 
bean; which will not germinate unless it is sown 



Calculation of the Ground oons ovse in 
Ploughing an Acre of Land. 

(From Dickson*s Agricultural Magazine) 

An acre of land (vide Hutton's Arithmetic, p. 18,) 
contains four thousand eight hundred and forty 

square yards; which being cut into four oarts, name- within &ve or six weeks after it has been gathered, 
lyt by slices of nine inches each, would give nine- But most seeds, if guarded from external injory, 
teen thousand three hundred and sixty yards. Now, will retain their germinating faculty for a period of 
there being one thousand seven hundred and sixty ' many years. This has been proved by the experi- 
yards in a mile, (Hutton, p. 17,) if we use the latter ment of sowing seeds that have been long so kept; 
number as the divisor, an(^ the former as the divi-!as well as by the deep ploughing up of fields that 
dend, the quotient will, / beliepe, amount to exactly! have been long left without ciutivation. A field 
eleven miles — thus: I that was thus ploughed up near Dunkcld, in Scot- 

4840 square yards in an acre. | land, after a period of forty years' rest, yielded a 

Multiply by 4 slices in the breadth of each yard. < considerable blade of black oats without sowing: it 

could have been only by the plough's bringing up 
to the surface, seeds that had b^n formerly too 
deejply lodged for germination. 

The second condition is, that the seed sown must 
be defended from the action of the rays rf light. 
This has no doubt been long known to be a necea- 
Here we have no less than eleven miles, without isary condition of germination, if we regard the 
considering the turos at the headlands; if we add | practice of the harrowing or raking in of the grsint 
them, the following augmentation of measure mil or seeds sown by the farmer or gardener as being 



1760)19360(11 miles. 
1760 

1760 
1760 



arise from the most moderate calculation. 

Let us take the average stretch, or length of fur- 
row, at two hundred yards, which in nineteen thou- 



founded upon it 

A third condition necessary to germination, is the 
access of heat. No seed has ever been known to^ 




rsl small streams into deep ditches, dried a wet road ■ six yards in all, at each headland; that multiplied by 
leading to the house, by open or covered drains, ninety -seven, will give five hundred and eighty-two, 
and Cleared and drained some acres of springy ; or about the third of a mile, merely for the ground 



which the plough itself goes over. 

If we consider the great sweeps which long teams 
and bad drivers make at the ends of the land, we 
should begin upon an endless computation! J have 
supposed twelve feet ridges, and taken half tliat 



swamp, closely covered with swamp wood, iying 
four or five hundred yards south of the house The 
multitude of springs in this swamp, made deep, cen- 
tral and double kteral ditches, entering into it every 
six yards, necessary throughout the ground. The 

labour was great but the wet thicket is now a clean breadth as the oveHap at every bout. 
diy meadow. Perhaps an attachment to a theory 
may have caused me to intagine, tliat toe improve- 
ment in the heallhiness of my family and the drain- 
ing improvements, have kept pace with each other; 
but I am under no delusion in asserting, that the 
healthiness of no part of the worid. according to the 
tables of mortality which I have sein, has equalled it 
A very large proportion of the country on the Eas- 
tern waters consists of level had, swamps, bogs and 
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SCIENCE OF GARDENLNG. 

(From LoudoD^s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 

FUNCTIONS OF VEGETABLES. 



return of spring, when the ground has been again 
thawed, and the temperature raised to the proper 
degree. But this degree varies considerably in dif- 
ferent species of seeds, as is obvious from obserr- 
ing the times of their germination, whether in the 
same or in difierent climates. For if seeds which na- 
turally sow themselves, germinate, in different cli- 
mates at the same period; or in the same climate 
at different periods; the temperature necessary to 
their germination must of consequence be different. 
Now these cases are constantly occurring and pre- 
senting themselves to our notice; and have also 
been made the subject of particular observation. 
Adanson found that seeds which will germinate in 
the space of twelve hours in an ordinary degree of 
heat, may be made to germinate in the space of 
three hours by exposing them to a greater degree 



This subject necessarily involves the several fol- 
! lowing topics: Germination; nutriment; digestion; | of heat; and^hat"^ seed's transported" from the^cli- 



the plough, by ditches, and by dams, instead of pro- quent upon impregnation; propaption and dispcr 
ducuig the riche!»t crops of every kind for man and sion of the species; causes limitmg the dispcrsioi 
beast, of any other part of the country, without in 



fecting the air. 

The swamps, bogs and marshes, constitute one of 
our best resources for recovering the exhausted high 
lands, as furnishing employment for labour, and 
funds for manure; to the urmer they offer a cer- 
tabty of profit, in exchange for the frequency of 
los^ and to the worn out hud, an intermisuon of its 
tortures, and a cure for its woundsi * 

If the bounties of draining include an improve- 
ment insalubrity, in sahnirtence^ in profit, and x>f 



of the species; evidence and character of vegetable 
vitality. 

GerniVMAioa cf the Seed, 

Germination is that act or operation of the vege- 
tative principle by which the embryo is extricated 
from its envelojpes, and converted into a plant. This 
is universally the first part of the process of vege- 
tation. For it may be regarded as an indubitable 
fact, that all plants spring originally from seed. 
The conditions necessaiy- to germination relate 
either to the internal state of m seed itself, or to 



principle, seeds transported from a warmer to a 
colder climate, have their period of germination 
protracted till the temperature of the latter is rais- 
ed to that of the former. This is well exemplified 
in the case of ^reen house and hot house plants— 
from which it is also obvious that the temperature 
must not be raised beyond a certain degree, other- 
wise the vital principle is totally destroyed. 

A fourth condition necessary to germination is 
the access of moisture. Seeds will not germinate if 
they are kept perfectly dry. Water, uerefore, or 
some liouid equivalent to it, is essential to germina- 
tion* Hence rain is always acceptable to the &r- 
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lopment of its parts. 

The ehemicM phenomena of germination consist 
chiefly in the changes that are efi'ected in the nu- 
triment destined for the support and development 
of the embryo till it is converted into a plant. This 
nutriment either passes through the cotyledons, or 
is contained in them; because the embryo dies 
when they are prematurely cut off. But the farina- 
ceous substance of the cotyledons, at least in exal 



nier or gardener, immediately after he has sown ; stem, if the species is furnished with a stem, and 
his seeds; and if no rain falls, recourse must be had ! the plant is complete. Whatever way the seed may 
if possible, to artificial watering. But the quantity I be ueposited, the invincible tendency of the radicle 
of watering applied is not a matter of indifference, j is to descend and fix itself in the earth; and of the 
There may be too little, or there may be too much, i plumelet to ascend into the air. Many conjectures 
If there is too little, the seed dies for the want of j have been offered to account for this. Knight ac- 
moisture; if there is too much, it then rots. The counts for it on the old but revived principle of gra- 
case is not the same, however, with all seeds. Some' vitation. Keith conjectures that it takes place from 
can bear but little moisture, though others will geria power inherent in the vegetable subject, analo- 
minate even when partially immersed; as was prov-'gous to what we call instinct in the animal subject, 
ed by an experiment of Du HamePs, at least in the . infallibly directing it to the situation best suited to 
case of peas, which he placed merely upon a piece: the acquisition oi nutriment and consequent deve- 
of wet sponge, so as to immerse them by nearly 
the one half, and which germinated as if placed in 
the soil But this was found to be the most they 
could bear; for when totally immersed in the water 
thev rotted. There are some seeds, however, that 
will germinate even when wholly submersed. The 
seeds. of aquatics must of necessity germinate under 
water; and peas have been also known to do so 
under certain conditions. 

A firth condition necessary to germination, is the 
ueetsa of atmoMpherie air Seeds will not germinate 
if placed in a wtcuum, Ray introduced some grains 
of lettuce seed into the receiver of an air pump, 
which he then exhausted. The seeds did not ger- 
minate. But they germinated upon the re-admis- 
aion of the air, which is thus proved by consequence 
to be necessary to their germination. Achard prov- 
ed that no seed will germinate in nitrogen gas, or 
carbonic acid gas, or hydrogen gas, except when 
mixed with a certain proportion of oxygen gas; and 
hence concluded that oxygen gas is necessary to 
the germination of all seeds, and the only constitu- 
ent part of the atmospheric air which is absolutely 
necessary. Humboldt found that the process of 
germination is accelerated by means of previously 
steeping the seed in water impregnated with oxy- 
munatic acid. Cress seed treated in this manner, 
germinated in the space of three hours, though its 
ordinary period of germination is not less than thir- 
tj-two hours. 

The period necessary to complete the process of 
germination is not the same in all seeds, even when 
all the necessary conditions have been furnished. 
Some species require a shorter, and others a longer 
period. The grasses are among the number of 
those plants whose seeds are of the most rapid ger- 
mination; then perhaps cruciform plants; then le- 
guminous plants; then labiate plants; then umbelli- 
ierous plants; and in the last order rosaceous plants, 
whose seeds germinate the slowest. The following 
table indicates the periods of the germination of a 
considerable variety of seeds as observed by Adanson: 
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WINES, BRANDIES, SILK AND WOOL, 

Recommended a$ congenial and profitable prodmcHom 

in Indiana. 
Ma. SxiNMER, Vevag^ ind,,J%Uiy 18, 1826. 

There is a flattering prospect at this time, that 
the persevering labours of our industrious vine- 
dressers will be liberally rewarded this season by 
an abundant vintage. It is not a little astonishing 
to see how slow and tardy the agricultural people 
of the west are, in adopting and pursuing new and 
profitable branches of industry, and leaving off their 
old routine of business, however unprofitable it may 
be, while they are sending year after year to a glut- 
ted market, immense quantities of bread stuffs and 
meat of every description, produced and transport- 
ed there at an immense expense of labour, and 
there to rot and feed the Mississippi cat-fish and 
aligators. Winee, brandieM, eUk ana wool are in de- 



bummous seeds, is a proof that they themsel vesjmand, and imported from foreign countries to cnor- 
contam the nutriment They are to be regarded, Imous amounts; and yet our countiy is capable of 
therefore, as repositories of the food destined for producing those very articles to amounts not only 
the support of the emhrvo in its germinating state, i sufficient to supply itself, bat also for exportation. 
And if the wed is furnished with a distinct and be-: For upwards of twenty years, a few emigrants from 
parate albumen, then is the albumen to be regard- 1 the Canton de Vaud, in Switzerland, hare success- 
ed as the repository of food, and the cotyledon or; fully culUvated the vine on the banks of the Ohio 
cotyledons as its channel of conveyance But the. in Uiis neighbourhood. They have made more or 
food thus contained m the albumen or cotyledons is Jess wine every year, which they hare sold at prices 
not yet fitted for the immediate nourishment of the varying, according to time and circumstances; from 
embryo. Some previous preparation is necessary; fiftj cents to two dollars the gallon, by the barrck 
some change must be effected in its properties, which, besides the salutary effects which the use of 
And this change is effected by the intervention ofjsome of it has had on themselves and families, has 
chemical agency. The moisture imbibed by a seed rewarded their labours in a pccuniaiy point of view 



placed in the earth is immediately absorbed by the 
cotyledons or albumen, which it readily penetrates, 
ana on which it immediately begins to operate a 



more liberally than any other culture in vogue in 
this part of the country could have done. Tbcf 
have distributed cuttings of the vines at prices 




is a slight degree of fermentation, induced, per- 
haps, by the mixture of the starch and gluten of 
the cotyledons in the water which they have ab- 
sorbed, and indicated by the extraction of a quanti 



knowledge they possess on the subject of their cul- 
ture: yet, strange to relate, but few, veiy few of 
their neighbours, have as yet availed themsdves of 
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Wheat, Millet seed 1 
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Cress seed . 
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Purslain 9 

Cabbage .... 10 
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ated by the extraction oi a quanti- those opportunities to follow their exam&< 
ty of carbonic acid e^s as well as by the smell and gtiong is the attachment to old habits and preja- 
taste of the seed. Ihis is the commencement of dices. ITie principal causes, however, which pre^ 
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tbe process of germination, which takes place even 
though no oxygen gas is present. But if no oxy- 
gen gas is present, then the process stops; which 
shows that the agency of oxygen gas is indispensa- 
ble to germination. Accoruingly, when oxygen gas 
is present it is gradually inhaled by tlic seed; and 
the farina of the cotyledons is found to have chang- 
ed its savour. Sometimes it becomes acid, but ge- 
nerally sweet, resembling the taste of sugar; and is 
consequently converted into sugar or some sub- 
stance analogous to it This is a further proof that 
a degree of fermentation has been induced; be 
cause the result is precisely the same in the process 
of the fermentation of barley v^en converted into 
malt, as known by the nan** ^ ^^ -'accbarine J'er- 
meniation; in which oxygen ^- 
and carbonic acid e' "•'"*'* 
mination indicated i^. 
The effect of oxyg'»» 
that of con' '-<''n«r f... 
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ver.t many of our farmers from embarking in the 
cultire of the vine are — first, and greatest, labour- 
ing hur or five years before reaping any benefit 
from Vheir labours; and last, the reluctance in lay- 
ing oui the labour and capital necessary to procure 
wine vessels, press and a good cellar; for a good 
Cellar is is necessary for making good wine as a 
vineyard Kself. This last difficulty might be obvi- 
ated in neighbourhoods where there are some prac- 
tical vignero^e who are provided with all the neces- 
sary appendages to vineyards; as for instance in 
this vicinity, ctery farmer within five or six miles 
of this place inight plant and cultivate (h>m one to 
ten acres in vints, and sell his vintage to some of 
those who have aM the apparatus necessary to mak^ 
:ind keep the wine, and who could enlarge their 
establishment in proportion to the increase of busi- 
ness. In some of Aie wine countries of Europe, 
there are wine merchtnts who buy the grapes and 
i make the wine; in this country we have merchanti 
who buy wheat, and get it manufactured into flooi; 
,and others who buy hogs and manufacture tbem 
into lard, bacon and sausages — ^Wby could we not 
have merchants who woukf buy grapes and manu* 
facture them into wine and brandy? 

In January, 1835, I issued a curcular, makinr 
certain iiiauiries on the subject of the vine. Ilf- 
tended to nave published t^^ "esult of those inqr>' 
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The rearing of the silk worm wUl be introduced 
la this country more rapidly than the culture of the 
Yioe, for the reason that it suitu the genius of our 
popiUation better. In this business they will be 
enabled to enjoy the fruit of their labour soon alter 
t^ labour is performed; for in about sixty days 
afber hatching the worms, they can have raw silk to 
•ell to the merchants; who, until there shaU be silk 
manufactories established in this country, will find 
it a convenient article to make remittances to the 
eastward; nay, to England. From an experiment 
made here under my observation last season, on a 
imall scale, (perhaps three or four hundred worms,) 
and another this season on about ten thousand 
worms, I am certain this country is admirably cal- 
culated to produce immense quantities of silk of an 
excdlent quality, and that coo from the native mul- 
berry tree. In the course of those experiments the 
worms were confided to a little girl about ten years 
of age, who had never seen one before; not being 
attended to by her with any view to gain, the poor 
worms were frequently neglected: wnen they got 
to be of a certain size they were so crowded within 
their shelves that they were one on the top of ano- 
ther* and very irregularly fed; yet such was their 
healthy and thriving condition throughout the term 
of their lives, that scarcely any of them have been 
sick or died of a premature death. The American 
mulberry tree, on the leaves of which these worms 
were fed, abounds in our forests; in many places in 
this county (Switzerland,) there are trees enough 
within a small compass, to afiford leaves to produce 
yearly even large quantities of silk. Several per- 
sons in difi*erent parts of the county have tried 
small numbers of the worm; one raised about one 
thousand, and another about six hundred, and they 
mil succeeded beyond their most sanguine ex|)ecta- 
tions, so far as to raise the worm to maturity in 
a healthy and thriving condition, without loss by 
sickness or premature death; but, for the want of 
experience, some of them did not provide them 
with proper places to spin their balls, and thereby 
lost some silx. It has been asserted, that the Ame- 
rican mulberry is not as ^ood to produce silk as the 
£uro|iean. If an impartial trial has not been made' 
of the relative value of the different species of that 
yaluable tree in this country, it ought to be made 
as soon as possible, and that variety propagated 
which shall prove to be the best In the mean time 
our native tree ought not to be neglected, bat every 
farmer ought to be careful to preserve every one be 
finds growing on his land; and, moreover, plant an 
orchard of them of five, ten, or twenty acjres; and 
whf n the trees shall have been planted four or five 
years, and a building suitable to rear the silk worm 
shall have been ercctrd, in, or convenient to the 
orchard, our farmers will find that a souare yard of 
good silk cloth can be produced witn less labour 
than a square yard of common seven-hundred flax 
linen, and that one garment of silk will out- wear 
four of linen. Besides, it is believed by some phy- 
sicians, that silk garments are more conducive to 
health than any other kind. 

Wool might likewise be produced in large quan- 
tities in the western country, particulariy in the 
thick settled parts, where wolves have disappeared. 
But there iire dogs as misehievous as wolves, and 
many of our farmers would rather lose a dozen or 
two of sheep than to have Towzer, Csesar, or Kill- 
buck injured; and, say they — ^'*wool is too cheap; 
f 5 cents per pound for wool will not pay for the 
trouble of raising sheep." Tet 35 cents per pound 
for wool is a better pnce, according to the labour 
and capital reouired to produce it, than 10 cents 
per bushel for Indian corn, or 25 cents per bushel 
Mr wheat, or H cents per pound for porx — ^the ex- 
pected prices for those articles the ensuing season; 
«r even than 3i and S cents per pound for smoked 
bacon, the present price of that article at the Cin 
chnatti market Yoors, JOHN F. DUFOUB. 



N. B. Does the Cherokee Rose succeed in Maiy- 
land, so as to answer for hedging? Would it succeed 
in Indiana? If so, where could I procure a small 
box -of cuttings the next season? An answer from 
you, or some of your correspondents, will be re- 
ceived as a favour by me. J. F. D. 

[No doubt it would succeed well; cuttings may 
be had in Maryland.] 
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While to Hymen's gay seasons belong 
Light airs and the raptures of youth, 

O listen to one sober song! 
O listen, fair Stella, to truth! 

Farewell to the triumphs of beauty. 
To the soft serenade of your bow*r. 

To the lover*s idolatrous duty. 
To his vigils in midnight's still hour, 

Toyour frowns darting amorous anguish. 
To your smiles chacing every care. 

To the pow'r of your eye's lively languish. 
To each glance, waking hope or despair. 

Farewell to soft bards, that in heaven 
Dipt the pencil to picture your praise; 

And blended the colours of even. 
With morning's gay opening rays. 

They no longer, on Thames, shall proclaim you 
A Naiad new sprung from the flood; 

Or to Busby's soft echoes, shall name you 
Bright Dian the Queen of the Wood. 

Farewell to Love's various season. 
Smiling days hung with tempest and light; 

But welcome the reign of fair Reason, 
Oh! welcome securer delight 

O! welcome in N^iture's own dress 

Purest pleasure of gentler kind; 
O! welcome the power to bless. 

And redeem fortune's wrongs on mankind. 

Be a goddess indeed, while you borrow 

From Plenty's unlimited store. 
To gild the wan aspect of sorrow. 

To cheer the meek eye of the poor. 

While your virtues shall mix with the skies. 
When your beauty, bright Phoenix, decays: 

From your image new graces shall rise. 
And enlighten posterity's days. 

Future ages shall trace every air. 
Every virtue deriv'd from your blood. 

Shall remember that Stella was fair. 
Shall remember that Stella was good. 
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John W. Townsend, E&q. Ccrresp. Secretary. 
David Townsend, Esq. Ree. See. and Treatwrer. 
Henry H. Van Amringe, Esq.^ 
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Jiddrem to the Chetter county Cabinet qfJVatiarai Sci- 
ence, at the €prganixaHon if the Society, on the ISth 
rf March, IS^e.^By Wm. Darlingtmh M D, 

OBMTLBMEir, 

Although but 111 qualified for the task which you 
haye assigned me/— aod intemqited, as I have re- 



peatedly been, since my appointment, by an atten- 
tion to other, and indisncnsible duties, — ^yet it is 
jwilh unfeigned pleasure that I approach the subject 
committed to me, and attempt a hssty sketch of 
what I conceive to be the leading obiects connected 
with our Association. Having long been impressed 
with a sense of the importance of •/Vofurol ociaue, 
in promoting the welfare, and enhancing the cha- 
racter of our species, — and having, for a number of 
years, found the cultivation of one of its branches to 
be a source of the purest delight of which my own 
mind was susceptible. — I cannot conceal the grati- 
fication which I experience, on witnessing the lau- 
dable spirit with wliich you have embarked in the 
study of Nature; and (he cheering auspices under 
which our Society has been instituted. 

It is a pleasing circumstance, amid the arduous 
and perplexing duties of our respective vocations, 
and ihe turmoils inseparable from our condition in 
society, that there is a common object to which we 
can all occasionally turn, as with one heart, to find 
relief from the ruder cares of the world ~and in- 
dulge in a recreation which is calculated at once to 
promote our usefulness as citizens — to chasten oar 
affections — and elevate our intellectual character as 
men. That ohiect is the . study of nature — an ac- 
quaintance with her various productions, founded 
on scientific principles, by which we may be enabled 
to comprehend and appreciate the wisdom of their 
structure, the harmony of their arrangement, the 
laws by which they are governed, and the proper- 
ties with which they have been endowed by a bene- 
ficnt Creator. I hesitate not to aver, that no pur- 
suit has ever yet engaged the attention of man, more 
happily calculated to enlarge his mind, — to wean 
and purify it from sordid passions and grovelling 
views,— or to exalt it to just conceptions of the 
power and goodness of the Deity, than a rational 
and philosophical study of the objects of Natural 
Science. 

But it is not merely for its intellectual and moral 
advantages, that this science is entitled to our re- 
gard, and deserving of cultivation. A portion of it 
IS indispensible to the success of many of our most 
important practical operations, — especially of those 
connected with agriculture, and the useful arts. 
We are obliged continually to draw from this foun- 
tain, much of the information which is necessary to 
constitute a decent share of intelligence in the com* 
mon concerns of life: and the question so often ask- 
ed^ — **of what tae is such knowledge to the man of 
business?" evinces a deplorable deficiency in those 
who seriously propound it It is not pretended that 
it is necessary for every one to pursue the various 
branches of this, more than of any other science, to 
their minutest ramifications. That is an undertak- 
ing, interesting indeed, and often attended with im- 
portant results, — but which is adapted only to the 
condition of persons of leisure. Yet I contend that 
the elementary principles of natural knowledge are 
not only accessible to every man, of ordinary capa- 
city, — but that they are in a high degree subsidiaij 
to all his most valuable temporal pursuits: for the 
principal business of this life is with the natural 
productions which the Creator has distributed around 
us — and surely it must be of some importance to 
us, that we should be correctly acquainted with 
them. 

They are the subjects of all our practical opera- 
tions. To comprehend their true character — to 
avail ourselves of their valuable properties, and ob- 
viate, or counteract their pernicious tendenciesr^ 
is the very end and aim of all our labours. And 
what is this but a definition of the science of which 
I am speaking? This science has for its object all 
created products of which man can take cognizance 
by his senses. It comprizes a knowledge of their 
distinctive characters. — their relations to each otber^ 
— and their capabilities to contribute to the enjoy- 
ments of liic. Can it^ then^ be alleged that there 
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is no utiUty in such knowledge? Where is the pur- 
suit so loft^, or the occupation so humble, that it 
does not, either directly or indirectly, draw largely 
upon our science for the means of success? What 
useful business is so abstracted from materiality, 
that it has no connection with either the mineral, 
the vegetable, or the animal kingdom? Shall the 
suggestion be listened to, in this age and country, 
that natural knowledge is an useless and frivolous 
acquisition? or that it is beneath the dignity of man 
to make himself acquainted with tlie worK^ which 
God has made? I trust not. I am sure it will not 
within the pale of this society. 

But it is alleged that the science is abstruse, and 
almost unattainable, by reason of the technical dif- 
ficulties thrown in the way by those who have treat- 
ed of it. This is an objection which, as in many 
other instances, vanishes in a great measure as we 
approach the subject. 

It is true that the science has been somewhat op- 
pressed with the technical lumber of erudite sys- 
tem-makers, who, in the exercise of their ingenuity, 
not unfrequently wander from the beaten track, 
and sometimes lose sight of practical advantages: 
But the evil has been magnified by those who seek 
to palliate their own deficiencies by decrying the 
labours of the learned. Amid all the mischiefs 
complained of, from the projects of scientific re- 
formers, there has resulted much good from their 
speculations and researches. New views have been 
obtained, and improved methods devised for facili- 
tating the acquisition of knowledge. The denuncia- 
tion q[ systems, and nomencUUure, as obstacles in the 
highway of science, frequently springs from the 
want ot a just conception of their value. It is ad- 
mitted that they are only the itnpltmmts of learning, 
and not the ultimate object of our pursuit; but I ap- 
prehend that without a skilful acquaintance with 
those implements, and the modes of using them, the 
work itself would make a sorry figure, instead of 
lucid order, and a language of precise and definite 
meaning, we should witness all the confusion and 
uncertainty which inevitably result from imperfect 
views, and from the use of terms of which the sig- 
nifications vary with ever}' neighbourhood. There 
must be method, and nomenclature, in every art and 
science. Every business has its idioms — every artist 
has his peculiar phrases, to designate the apparatus, 
and processes, of his occupation. The most illite- 
rate ploughman, with all his aversion to technicali- 
ties, talks of his Clavisy and his SwingUtree, &c. 
and scarcely disguises his contempt for those who 
are ignorant of the meaning of his terms! Then 
surely it will not be denied that the various objects 
in nature should each have a significant and well 
defined name. To answer the purpose, it must be a 
tiame, too, which has not been appropriated to any 
other object 

Hence we may perceive the difficulties which na- 
turalists had to encounter, in framing a nomenclature 
adapted to popular apprehension. To form a tech- 
nical language from the vernacular tongue, wbicl' 
hould be intelligible to all nations, — or e\'en exemr> 
irom confusion ara'^'^e: tlieir own people, — w»" ~ 
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some, by those who are enlarj^ng the boundaries 
ot their knowledge. What shonld we think of the 
sagacity of a stranger, who, desirous to become ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of a large city, would 
commence his undertaking by committing to me- 
mory the contents of the Direcloryf The absurdity 
of such a mode is palpable: and yet, if he went to 
work rationally, and extended his personal acquaint- 
ance with the citizens, he would soon feel tne ne- 
cessity of names, and perceive the utility of the book 
referred to. Just so it is with the various objects 
in nature. It is upon similar principles that nomen- 
clature is beneficial; and it is upon the same plan 
that it ought to be acquired. Nothing can be more 
unfavourable to the progress of sound knowledge, 
nor more disgusting and repulsive to the student, 
than the mistaken practice of suffocating the mind 
with a mass of names and technicalities, abstracted 
from a clear conception of the objects to which they 
belong. I have been led into these cursory remarks, 
in vindication of the general merits of our science, 
from a knowledge that there are still some who 
proscribe it, as being amongst the frivolous and un- 
profitable pursuits of the idle and visionary— or who 
find fault with the technical difiiculties which pre- 
sent themselves at the threshold of the study. I am 
sensible, however, that those prejudices are rapidly 
departing from the minds of the intelligent and 
thinking portion of the community. Let us hope 
that a final period will speedily be put to them, by 
the diffusion of rational information: and that the 
elements of Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology, will 
ere long be considered an indispensible branch of 
education, in all our schools. When I witness the 
zeal and interest in the cause, manifested by the 
members of this Cabinet, I cannot but flatter my- 
self that it will prove to be the punctum saliens of 
Natural Science, in our county, — whence a taste 
for such studies will be communicated to every in- 
genuous youth within its borders. 

We have associated for the purpose of devoting 
a portion of our leisure to the acquisition and pro- 
motion of natural knowledge. Our primary object 
is to collect the materials for a complete history of 
the natural productions of tlie county in which we 
live. By the formation of a Museum, in tliis place> 
we may hope to possess specimens of every such 
production; accompanied by an accurate notice of 
their localities, characters, and such other informa- 
tion as may be interesting. Wc cannot doubt the 
willingness of our intelligent fellow citizens, eene- 
rallv, to aid us in the laudable undertaking; and that 
their contributions of specimens, from the various 
parts of the county, will be numerous and valuable. 
VV^ith a complete collection of our imnerols, duly 
arranged, and a geological exploration of the coun- 
ty, an interesting chart of this region may be form- 
ed, which will exhibit at one view the character of 
the country, and the distribution of its mineral trea- 
sures. 

By forming an Herbatiiim, which shall contain 
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ing acquisition An accurate kouwled^^e of our hUr 
secti — more especially those which commit such ra- 
vages among .the products of our farms, and gar- 
dens. — is a most desinible object My limits forbid 
me to enlarge upon the many interesting considera- 
tions connected with these topics: but 1 waive the 
attempt the more willingly, as I know you are fami- 
liar with the most of them. 

Did time permit, I could expatiate in detail upon 
the benefits afforded by natural science in explod- 
ing vulgar errors — expanding the mmd, and forti- 
fying it against the devices of knavish imposters, 
who are always on the watch to take advantage of 
ignorance and credulity. For want of this know- 
ledge, worthy citizens have often been subjected to 
the grossest imposition. They have been led, by 
designing adventurers, to incur great expenses in 
searching for mineral treasures, in regions where a 
moderate acquaintance with Geology would have 
taught them it was in vain to look. An ignorance 
of Mineralogy has likewise led to many aMurd ex- 
penditures in quest of the precious metals. It is in- 
deed humiliating to reflect on the frauds which are 
practised upon worthy men, who become a pre^ to 
speculating empirics, from the sheer want of a httle 
elementary knowledge of natural histoiy. A desti- 
tution of botanical information is also a disadvan- 
tage in the practical pursuits of life; and often gives 
rise to, or favors the propagation of, the most ab- 
surd and ridiculous notions. There are many plants 
which it is always desirable to be able to recognize 
with certainty, — whether they be valuable or perni- 
cious; — and yet serious mistakes are reij frequent- 
ly made. Active poisons have been mistaken for 
esculent vegetables; and the error attended with fa- 
tal results. Even some of the common obnoxious 
weeds, which it is so desirable to extirpate from our 
farms, are unknown to many agriculturists. I have 
seen an industrious farmer who was anxious to rid 
his premises of that notorious pest, the Ox-eye Dai- 
9y, — but, from his utter ignorance of the plant, was 
clirecting all his energies against one of a totally 
distinct, and comparatively harmless, character.— 
Such practical blunders, and defective information* 
touching the immediate objects of their profession, 
are any thing but creditable to American agricultu- 
rists, in this enlightened age. If there be those who 
do not choose to inform memselves beyond the ma- 
nual operations of the field and the barnyard, it is 
at least due to the future good standing of their 
ehUdren,\n an intelligent community, that Uie youths 
should have some chance to escape from the chry- 
salis condition of darkness and prejudice. 

But there are other, and still more disreputable 
errors, growing out of an ignorance of the natural 
history of plants. We have all seen respectable 
men — some of them the owners and cultivators of 
valuable farms — who were yet so little acquainted 
with the laws of nature as to believe that plants are 
often converted, during growth, into others of a dis- 
tinct kind, or genus. A farmer in this unfortunate 
state of mind, can of course take but little interest 
in procuring clean seed for sowing his fields, if th% 
best of it is subject to such untoward pranks as that 

The vulgar error of the transmutation of whe» 
into bromus, or cheat, is familiar to every one. Na 
there are some so strangely credulous as to imagine 
(I will not dignity the fantasy with the name of Ik 
lief,) that our cultivated yZox is often changed into i 
plant, not only of a different genus, but of a remot 
class, and wholly distinct in all its natural botanies 
characters! I allude to the. alysstim saiivum, of th* 
botanists: — a plant to which, in reality, ihefUuc **■' 
no more affinity, than it has to the Shqphera'Mput*' 
or the horse radish! Such wretched absurdities at« 
a reproach to the honourable profession of airM'^ut 
ture; and ought to be exploded without deh , 

There is anoth'"' ^"^iect connected with u«*a kn 
stitution, w^^h - ^j "'*>'*iatiop '^•«^t likewist 
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hiographtcal notion ol those citizens of Chester, who 
liave heretofore devoted their time and talents to thf 
promotion of our favorite science. Althoug^h the 
•tudy of nature^ hitherto, has not prevailed exten- 
nvpfy in our county, we shall find that we have 
abundant reason to he proud of the character and 
attaiinments of oUr MarAalU, our Baldwin, our Jack- 
«on, and other estimable predecessors in the walks 
which we have selected for our recreation and in- 
ttruction. A faithful nkctch of the lives and labours 
€^ those worthies. — who have left us the fruits of 
their industry, and the example of their virtues, — 
will be at once an appropriate tribute to the memo- 
ly of departed merit, and an honourable evidence 
•I the correct taste, and feeling^s, of an association 
emulous of their laudable career. 
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{k roiu the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 
ANNALS OF THE TURF.— No. IX. 

It is ^tecultarly pleasing to recur to those periods 
in Virginia, when the blooded horse held such a 
hig;b place in the estimation of the people; when 
men, the most distinguished for their wealth, their 
talents or patriotism, were seen vying with each 
other who should import the finest blood horses or 
mares from England, or raise them from those al 
ready imported. It was the object of the writer in 
some preceding numbers, to call up those periods 
to review, and give an account of the most valua- 
ble stallions and mares, from which the Virginia 
stocks were bred during those times. 

It it proposed to resume and continue this re- 
view, hoping it will serve to animate the breeders 
of the present day, and stimulate them to emulate 
their ancestors in their zeal and success in rearing 
the blood horse. 

A tolerably complete list of the stallions import 
ed into Virs:inia and North Carofina in latter times, 
say from 1795 to 18 lO inclusive, will also be given, 
with their pedigrees annexed. Such a list cannot 
fail to be nighly interesting to the breeder and 
sportsman, as all the blooded stocks existing at the 
present day in either of those states, partake of one 
or more oi the crosses contained in this list. 

Of the famous old stallions. Jolly Roger, Janus, 
Morton*s Traveller, Fearnought and Medley, who 
contributed so much to the value of the Virginia 
race stock, an account has already been given. 
There were others that obtained much celebrity in 
their day as fine foal-getters. 

1. Childers — He was a bay horse, of beautiful 
Ibrm, imported by the Hon. J. Taylo^ sen., and 
was got by Blaxe, a son of Flying Childers; his 
dam was a daughter of old Fox. Childers was a 
covering horse m Stafford county, Virginia^ in the 
year l75-i. 

3. Justice, a chestnut horse, fifteen hands high, 
was bred by William Manby, of Gloucestershire, 
England, and got by Regulus out of the Bolton 
Sweepstakes. Justice covered in Prince George 
county,Va.,in 1761. 

S. Othello, a beautiful black, fifteen hands high^ 
Tery strong, was icot by Mr. Panton's Crab, in Eng- 
land, out of the Duke of Somersets favorite brood 
mare. Othello covered in Virginia, on James^ ri- 
ver, in 1761, and was a most capital stallion. He 
got Selim and the dam of Mark Anthony. 

4. Crawford, a fine dapple grey, fifteen hands 
Ugh, was bred b? his royal highness the D^ike of 
G«HDberluid, and got by his Arabiao. Covered in 



5 Juniper, H fine bay, fifteen haiid^ one inch hit;h, 
foaled in 1753, was got by Babraham, onc^ of the 
best sons of the Godolphin Arabian. The dam of 
Juniper, by the Stamford Turk, &c. Juniper co- 
vered in Charles City, Virginia, in 1763«and was 
an excellent stallion. He is a remote cross in the 
Virginia pedigrees. 

6 Ranter, a beautiful bay, 15 hands high, foaled 
in 1755, imported into Virginia in 17H3, by William 
S. Wadman. He was got by Dimple, a son of the 
Godolphin Arabian; the dam of Ranter by old Crab, 
— Bloody Buttocks, &c. Ranter stood in Stafford 
county, Va., in 1763, and is an old cross in our pe- 
digrees. 

7. Aristotle, brown bay, fifteen hands higli, got 
by the Cullen Arabian, his dam by old Crab, he. 
Aristotle was one of the finest and highest formed 
horses imported into Virginia in hissday; he propa- 
gated a most valuable stock for the time he lived, 
having died shortly after coming into Virginia. He 
stood at Berkeley, Charles City county, in 1764. 

8 Bucephalus, brown bay, I5h hands high, foal- 
ed in 1758, was got by Sir Mathew Welherston*s 
horse Locust, his dam by old Cade — Partner, &c. 
Bucephalus was a very strong horse, and stood at 
Tappahannock, Va., in 1765. 

9. David, a bay horse, fifteen hands high, well 
made, very active, and descended from the best 
stock in England. Stood in Virginia in 1765. 

10. Dotterel], a high formed horse, 15i hands 
high, a powerful and strong-boned horse, was got 
b^ Changeling, his dam by a son of Wynn's Ara- ^ 
btan. &c. Changeling was one of the first horses; 
in England of his day. Dotterell stood in West- 
moreland c(Mint} , Va., in 1766. 

1 1. Merry Tom, a beautiful bay, 4 feet 1 1 inches 
high; he was eot by Regulus, (one of the best sons ; 
of the Godolphin Arabian,) his dam by Locust, a | 
son of Crab, nis grandam by a son of Flying Chil- 
ders, &c In 176-2, he won 300 guineas sweep- 
stakes at Richmond; in 1763, he won SOL at Dur- 
ham, and the noblemen and gentlemen^s subscrip- 
tion at Cupar, in Scotland. Merry Tom stood m 
Prince George county, in 1767; he was the sire of 
the noted horse Smiling Tom. 

13. Sterling, a fine dapple grey, foaled in 1763, 
was got by the Bellsize Arabian, (which Mr. J. 
Simpson offered 1500 guineas for,) out of Mr. Simp- 
son's Snake mare; she was got by Snake (a son of 
the Lister Turk,) out oi the Duke of Cumberland's 
famous mare, the dam of Cato. Sterling traces 
down to the famous old mare bred by Mr. Crofts, at 
Raby, in Yorkshire, and sold to the Duke of Cleve- 
land. Sterling was a very fine horse, and became 
famous as a valuable foal getter. He was owned 
by Wm. Evans, and stood in Surrey county, Va., in 
1768. He did not exceed 15i hands in height 

13. Lath, a bay horse, 15 hands 1 inch high, 
strong and bony, was got bv Shepherd ^s Crab, his 
dam by Lath, a son of the Godolphin Arabian, &c. 
Lath was landed in this country in 1768, and won 
that year the 50/. weight for age plate, at Newmar- 
ket, on Long Island. In 1769, he won the jockey 
club purse of 1 001 at Philndelpbia, beating the then 
best running horses in that state and from Mary- 
land. In 1770, he also won the 100/. plate at the 
same place. In 1771, he won the lOOi plate at 
New Market, and never was beat but once, when 
he ran out of condition. Latli was descended from 
the most valuable blood in England, and contribut 
ed, in an eminent degree, to the improvement of 
the stock of hors« s of liis day. 

14. Whirlit^ig whs a dark bay, fifteen hands high, 
and was imported from England in the year 1773 
He was got by Lord Portmore's bay horse Captain, 
(a son of young lartouch.) his dam by the Devon- 
shire BlH"klegs. son of Flying Childers, &c. In 
April. 1769. when ibis fine horse was rising six 
yen rs old, his owner received forfeit 1000 guineas I 
from Rapid^ the same year he beat Volunteer for' 



'2(10 guineas. In October, 1770, he beat Warwick* 
shire Wag for 100 guineas; and the same year 
he beat Atrides for 100 guineas, &c. Whirugig 
stood to mares in Halifax county, N. C, in tiM 
year 1777. 

15. Selim. This beautiful and valuable stallion 
was a dark bay, a little rising fifteen hands high; 
was got by Othello (commonly Black and all BlackJ 
whose sire was old Crab. The dam of Selim was 
the beautiful mare of that name, got bv the Godol- 
phin Arabian, and full sister to the celebrated hone 
Babraham, of England. Selim was a tried and ap- 
proved racer, and a stallion of deserved celebrity. 
He stood in Virginia from the years 1770 to 1780, 
and propagated a valuable race of horses. 

A retrospect of the older stallions of Virginia, 
evinces the important fa(*t that they did not exceed 
from 15 to 154 hands in height; and yet Virginia in 
those da^ had a stock of horses eoual to any in the 
world. They were remarkable for substance or 
fine stamina. This stock of horses was the immedi- 
ate descendants of the best Arabian, Barb or Turk- 
ish blood which had been early imported into Eng- 
land from Oriental countries, and has exhibited a 
degeneracy as to substance or stamina in propor- 
tion as it nas been removed from this elder foreign 
blood. 

The above stallions were the descendants of Ori- 
ental stock, as well as Janus and Feahiought, (who 
were the grandsons of the Godolphin Arabian.) Dar- 
ing the days of those horses and th^ir offspring, 
Virginia was famed for her fine saddle horses, and 
their weights on the turf was 144 lbs. for aged 
horses: now it is proverbial that the blood horse of 
Virginia rarely produces a fine saddle horse, nor 
have they a single turf horse capable of running 
four miles in good time with their former weight 
All their good races are now made by young horses 
carrying light weight, say from 90 to 103 lbs. 

The same retrospect of the English stock dis- 
closes the same facts: Lawrence remarks, that a 
'* retrospect seems to evince great superiority in the 
foreign horses of former timen, naany of the best 
English racers in these days, being the immediate 
descendants, on both sides, of Arabs, Barbs, or 
Turks, or their sires and dams. That union of sab- 
stance and action, which was to be met with in for- 
mer days, has been of late years still more scarce;'* 

As evidence of the correctness of Lawrence's 
opinion, it may be adduced that the established 
weights on the English turf in former days were in- 
creased to 168 lbs., and it was during this period 
that their horses continued to improve both in sab- 
stance and speed, and notwithstanding the great 
weight of 168 lbs. they had to carry, they ran the 
four miles from 7 minutes 30 seconds to 7 minutes 
50 seconds. From the days of Eclipse, the weights 
were gradually reduced, and have been brongfat 
down to 119 lbs., and on no track exceeding 139 
lbs. Yet there is not a racer now in England able 
to run his distance in as good time as they were in 
former days with their hifi^h voeighU. 

The present race for breeding horses to a great 
height should not be so much attended to as obtain- 
ing the requisite substance; and from the above list 
we see that from 15 to 15i hands in height, has 
combined with it that necessary union of satMtanee 
and action which enabled the horses in former 
times to run in such fine form and carry such hirii 
weights. The most obvious way to insure this &' 
simble substance or stamina in our stock, is to in- 
crease the weit^hts of the turf to the old standard, 
and not to permit colts to start in public until four 
years old. The great superiority of the elder Eng- 
lish race horses is. in part, to be attributed to the 
favourable circumstance of their not having started 
in publick until dve or six years old. This delay has 
the obvious favourable effect of enabling the buHi 
and substance of their limbs and inferior joints to be- 
come strong in proportion to their weight, and t 
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^bole tendinous system cbnsoridated and firm. Fly- 
ing Childers, Bay Bolton, Brockleshy Betty^ Bonny 
Black, Buckhunter, the famous Carlisle gelding. 
Eclipse, and a jCTcat number of others, did not race 
in public until nve and six years old; and they tvere 
racers of the highest eminence for performance and 
heavy weighf, of any on reconl in the English annals 
of the turf. {To he eontinwd.) 



TO CLEAN BLACK LACE VEILS. 

These are cleaned by passing them through a 
warm liquor of bullock^s gall and water after which 
they must be rinsed in cold water; then cleaned for 
stiffening and finished as follows: 

Take a small piece of glue, about the size of a 
bean, pour boiling water upon it, which wijl dissolve 
it, and when dissolved pass the veil through it. then 
clap it between your hands and frame it or pin it 
oat, taking care to keep the edges straight and even. 

TO CLEAir WHITE SATINS. 

French chalk must be strewed over them, and 
then well brushed off with a hard brush. Should 
the satin not be sufficiently cleaned by the first 
dusting, it may be done a second time, and it will 
both clean and beautify the satin. The more it is 
brushed the better. 
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Baltimore, Friday, August U, 1826. 

(^Laroe Cabbage. — An Early York Cabbage 
presented to the Editor of the American Farmer, 
DY Thomas Maund, near Aldie, Va., on the 29th 
of July, 1836, (the seed of which were purchased 
of Sinclair & Moore, of Baltimore,) measured three 
feet Jwe inches in circumference. This proves that 
in Loudon county of Virginia, at least, there is both 
soil and skill adapted to the culture of this valuable 
esculent, to great size and perfection. 



J. S. Seinncr, Esq. Retirevwntane, May 12, 1826. 

Sir, — As it is not to be presumed, or even sup- 
posed, that all your worthy subscribers are just now 
in the A, B, C, of their agricultural days, or even 
of their lives, the object of this is to solicit you to 
give us a more diversified dish, or such as wdl suit 
your different readers. Let us not al^vays be in the 
''field, digging, ploughing and sowing;" but let us 
•bo sometimes oe in the library and elsewhere, 
where we may enjoy the "feast of reason and the 
flow of soul." 

Some of us farmer* Mr. J. S. S., who are in the 
common acceptatic *'' the term "no chickens," 

would be in a shy ro»* ^ ^ 

ling to learn how to 

tiogs, and set out ruta ^c.^^- 

%nd body, too, Mr 'ii^'^n** 

^rs write as thoug- - > 

^esterday for the Ui. 

vheat ••» ♦he valley fo 
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iust now begin 
Mse corn and 



natural history; more particularly Ornithology, Ich 
^yologyt Zoology, Oeology, Mineralogy, Chemistry; 
and, indeed, Mr. Editor, he should be so infurmed 
as to make every icalk he takes over his own and 
his neighbour's ^ound interesting, amusive and in- 
structive. 1 had like to have forgotten the "light 
capital" {Botany) which sets off and adorns the 
splendid pillar of science. I wish you would bor 
row, or get Wilson's Ornithology, and ^ive extractb 
from him on the Thrush, {Teudxu,) which sings in 
so plaintive and sweet a note of evenings in low 
groves — as also his essay on the bird commonly 
called "Thrasher," the Scotch Mavis. The first 
mentioned is called "Wood Robin" generally, I be 
lieve^ 

I would add the writin gs of Wilson to my agri- 
cultural and rural librarj^ ; but they are not easilv 
obtained, and they are very costly as I am informed; 
perhaps too much so forpnvate purchase, though no 
doubt you or some of your subscribers, or societies, 
have it in your refined, populous and literary city of 
Baltimore 

Vbu see, Mr. Editor, that what I wish is, for you 
to give us a more diversified fare, and not always 
ibe ploughing, sowing, and reaping and mowing — 

"So manifold, all pleasing in their kind, 
All healthful are the employs of rural life, 
Reiterated as the wheel of time runs round, 
Still endmg — and beginning still." cowper. 

Your obed't serv't. 

An Old Man. 

[We shall comply, as far as practicable, with the 
suggestions of "An Old Man;" but we wish we 
may not have complaints on the other hand, that we 
give too much of book, to the exclusion of practical 
matter It has always, however, been a favourite 
idea with the Editor, that the American Farmer 
I should be so arranged as that a considerable por- 
j tion of it should afford a pleasing study, and convey 
elegant as well as practical instruction to all the 
members of the famUy in which it is taken. To the 
young people of both sexes, as well as to the prac- 
tical farmer and the managing housewife — and we 
are in no want of materials in our own library for 
selections that would answer this end. The diffi- 
culty is the fear of taking too much of the paper 
for these objects, and the apprehension that sub- 
jects continued from one paper to another would 
become tedious. We have, however, advanced to 
meet the views of "An Old Man," and to gratify 
our own wishes, by occasional extracts from natu- 
ral history — and now by others from Loudon *s En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening. We shall see if he does 
not get tired before we are done with the Science of 
i Gardening', and sh:tll expect when he is, that he 
will shew his usual frankness by avowing it — Ed. 
Am. Farm.] 

Erratctm. — In vol. 8, page 60, (No. 8,) under the 
head **Hint for a rotation of crops in the South,''' 
9th and 10th lines from the bottom, instead of "ma- 
nure the hill or drill with cotton-«/a//r«," read "ma- 
nure the hill or drill with cotton-seed." 
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FOR SALE. 
A full blooded Mare and her two Colts, viz: a full 
blooded Hunter Stallion, sired by Exile, 3 years old 
lust month, 15 hands high and promising; the other a 
handsome full blooded one year old Filly, sired by Go?. 
Wright's ^'Silver Heels." The Mare is also in foal by 
him. Apply to the Editor. July SUt. 
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BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 

COFFEE, Java, 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 

Georgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 

An advance of 1 cent 

each number to No. 1 8. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live, . . . 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough, . . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow 

white 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler, & Red,new 

do. Red, Susque. . . 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats, 

Beans, White, .... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS, 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD,Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 

Havana, 1st qual. . . 

l^AILS, 6a20d 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 

PORK, Baltimore Mess, 

do. Prime, . . . 

PLASTER, cargo price, 

ground, . . 

RICE, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow, 
WHISKEY, 1st proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
APPIE BRANDY, 1st pr 
SUGARS, Havana White, 
do. Brown, . . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves, .... 

Ginger, Ground, . . . 

Pepper, 

SALT, St. Ubes, .... 

Liverpool ground . . 
SHOT, Bait, all sizAi. . 
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ON THE ENEMIES OF THE WHEAT CEOP. 

Bt J. Bdel, of ALBnirr. 
(From iliB Memoin of Ibe Boird of Agriculture of the 
Slate or New Vork.) 
IlieH are huttU, Smut, JHUdtu, and RmU. Con- 
joindy, they winually destroy from one fifth to one 
third of our frhcat, the ^real staple product of out 
loiL A course of experiments, diligently persever- 
ed in for a few years, and by men competenlly qua- 
lified, would probably devebpe the causes of these 
eTilf. and suggest remedies for most of them. But 
no individual IS able to conduct these experiments 
to > ntiafactory result This is one of niaDy sub- 
jectt 10 huabandrj which must remain in doubt and 
mnnitiinlr. until truth shall be established by some 
p4nmount authority, by an association of scientiiic 
■Dd practical men, or an institution devoted ei- 
pnttij to agricultural improvement The state 
would be remunerated a hundred fold for the ei- 
peiise of an experimenUI farm and school of agri- 
culture, by the bare discovery of a preveotiTe of 
the depredations of the Hessian Hy. 

All we can do under present circumstaores, it, 
collect and publish the most respectable authorities 
on this subject; barely remarking, that, as tbs qaes- 
tions involved in the inquiry aJ^ of the highest in- 
tereit to the stale, every suggestion which proposes 
m remedy for the evi^etioulil be received with hbe- 
ral indulgence; and though the means proposed 
may not seem commensurate with the object, they 
should not be rejected without a candid invesiiga- 
tioD and fair trial 

"ne Htttian, fly. 
The first appearance of this diminutive, though 

fonnidable enemy, was noticed about filV- 

ago, on the west end of Long Island, from 
it aeemt to have migrated in eveiy directicn, until 
it iia* overspread most of the middle and eastern 
states. E.iiinent practical farmers, as well as men 
of scientific acquirements, have devoted much time 
and labour, to acquire a knowledge ol its history 
and habits, in order to be able to combat it success 
fully. No means of averting its evils, however, 
have yet been devised, sutBcienlly succeisful, oc 
practicable, to inspire confidence, or (o bo adopted 
ID genemi practice. 

The earliest account of the Messian fly that I 
have been able to find, was drawn up by Jonathan 
V. Havens, of Suffolk, in 1793, and was predicated 
npon the personal and allenlive obserratiou of that 
gentleman during two or three of the preceding 
jean. According to the observations of Mr Ha- 
TCns, the insect is viviparous, the mig^o I properly 
being the first stage of its existence, ano in this 
•tale doing all the mischief to lh« grain. The 
maggots are generally deposited on the wheat he- 
tneen the first of September and the fiflb of Octo- 
ber, by a fiy, "resembling the maschetlo, except 
that it is much smaller, and has a short bill." They 
are found attached to the stalk, near the root, 
irithin the sheath of the first or second leaf, where 
they subsist on the juices of the plant, which 
they obtain by suction. In four or sis weeks they 
tttai6 their growth, and are transformed into '' 
chrysalis, or second state. In this state they c 
tiDue, attached to the plant, until the spring JoUi 
ing; ivhen, between the I5lh of April and the first 
of May, the second IranGformation takes pince, nnd 
the flies burst their prisons and escape by boring 
through the leaves which enclose the chrysalis, 
liey immediately copulate, and deposit their young 
IB five or ten days, that is, generally between the 
SOIb of April and the 10th of May. The new 
amrtn pass through the same ebange«, in time to 
complete two generations in the rear — the cbrysa- 
fit MiBg g«neiBlly left in th« stubble after the giait 
No. 22, —VOL. 8. - 



harvested, and llie fly again emerging the last 
of August and beginning of September. The in- 
does more injury in the fall than in (he spring", 
to the bald than to the bearded wheals. This 
Mr. Havens ascribes to a diflerence which he sup- 
poses to exist in the straw, that of the latter being 
more halt] and fibrous. Thus the chrysalis may ' 
found in summer in the stubble, and in winter 
the green plant To destroy the insect, or escaiH^ 
its ravages, Mr. H. recommends sowing bearded 
wheat, after the autumnal deposit of maggots, and 
the burning or ploughing under the stubble before 
the transformation of the chrysalis to Ibe fly in Au- 
gust and September.* 

Judge Peters recommends as a preventive, that 
lots precede the wheat crop; that the stubble be 
immediately ploughed under, whereby the insect 
will be deposited on the volunteer oats which spring 
up, and be buried by the last ploughing; and that 
the ground be put in fine order, well manured, and 
the seed sown late. He says, steeps "are not ex- 
clusively to be depended on,"f 

^Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, a gentleman of 
great experience and nice observation, af^er having 
made many experimeuls comes to this conclusion: 
' that if the farmers all through a neighbourhood 
fould prevent, as much as |{03si tile, such ^in as is 
nutritive to the Hessian fly from vegetating in the 
leriod between harvest and the first of September, 
lave their land in a good slate of cultivation, and 
ow alM>ut the beeinning of October, or a little 
later; [this is calculated for the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia,] and of the kind of grain which cot 
forward most rapidly -in the spring, they would 
ceive very little injury from the wheat fly." I 
observations go to show, that the insect may be 
(bund in all stages during the summer months. In 
April he pulled up plants maierially injured, put 
them in a glai* covered with perforated paper. In 
three weeks the fly came out. He observed 
some plants that were green at harvest, almost 
full of the insect as a piece of tainted meat with fly 
blows."! 

Dr. Isaac Chapman, of Bucks, (Penn.) considers 
the fly oviparous, or as bringing forth eggs. In 
other particulars his description corresponds tvitb 
that given by Mr, Havens, already noticed, Aftei 
going through in detail, Dr. Chapman gives the fol- 
lowing summary as the result of his observations on 
the habits and transformations of the insect 

FirsJ generation.— 1796. 1st The egw wore 
laid the latter end of April or beginning of Alay. 

"3d. In a few days the eggs were batched, and 
the young caterpillars appeared in May, 

"3d. They changed from the caterpillar state the 
latter end of May, and beginning of June; and, 

"4lh. The flv came out of the chrysalis the latter 
end of July and beginning of August, and deposited 
their eggs the latter end of August and forepart of 
September. 

"Second generofion. — 1st The eggs were laid the 
latter end of August, and in September to the 'iOlh. 

"3d. In a few days the eggs were hatched, am 
the caterpillar appeared in September. 



"7b i^ard againil their datroijing the pUmtt t* 
tht ipring," — he recommends (hat the wheat he 
sown on high and dry soils, and the ground wed 
manured and cultivated, in order to insure an early 
and vigorous growth; and that seed be obtainea 
from the south, as (he plants of such will grevr 
earlier in the spring than plants habited to our lati- 

Doctor Chapman wrote the communication from 
which the preceding abstract is made, in 1797. la 
November, 1620, in a note lo (he Secretary of the 
Bucks Counly Agricultural Socielv, he says,— "Up- 
wards of twenty years experience has since convinc- 
ed me, that the last three or four days in Sept., anil 
the first week in October, is tlie best time for sow- 
rbeat; about which time 1 have, for several 
years past, been in the practice of sowing; and 
(hough a few of the insect, in (he , caterpillar state. 

ay appear in voung wheat, they are so few as W 

> but little inmry.* 

Gen. John H. Cocke, communicated his obsrrva- 
lions on the lly to the Albemarle Society, Virginia, 

1817. He says the fly deposits its eggs on the 
blades of the wheat indifferently, at from half an 
inch to three inches from the main stalk or central 
ihoot, in the furrows which run longitudinally, 
sometimes to (he number of forty on a blade; that 
five days they hatch into maggots, and 
crawl down the leaf to its intersection with (he 
italk; that by stripping down the booth or abcatb, 
the worms were found in a state so minute a* scarce- 
ly to be discoverable to the naked eye, lodged near 
the root, just at that part of the plant which is the 
seat of all their mischief; and where they are found 

the subsequent chrysalis state. He recommends 
feeding ofl' the crop-i 

communication to the editor of the Amcri- 
rmer, in October, I S-23, Mr. Cocke reiterates 
nions advanced in 1SI7, and says they have 
been amply confirmed by subsequent experiencct 

"A King William Farmer" is of opinion, that the 
fly deposits its egg in the central bbde in a few 
days or hours after the wheat comes up; and has no 
doubt they continue to deposit as long as they live. 
He recommends early sowing, and coveting at leatt 
three inches deep.§ 

Dr. William Meriweather, late of Richmond, T*. 
says deep covering is oHeo destructive of the crop, 
and is not a preventive of the fly. From thirty 
years experience. Dr. M. is satisfied that from one 
to two inchea is a proper covering for the seed H 

James M. Garnet coincides with (he King Wil- 
liam Farmer. His communication was accompanied 
fay five bundles of plants, a representation of which 
is furnished us by the indefatigable editor of the 
Farmer, and which serve to illustrate Mr. Garneft 
views. Nos. 1, Q and 3, show, in contradiction t<t 
Dr, Meriiveather's tlieory, that where the seed it 
deposited more than two inches from (he surface^ 
the plants are furnished with two ^ets of roots, the 
seminal and the coronnal. .No. -i, also sbowa, tliat 
when the magt^ot destroys Ibe seminal stalk, the 
root bcloiv the retreat of the mageut will force out 
shoots capable of producing wheat 



3d. They changed from the caterpillar to (helproves the effect of (he fly on shallow wheal, and 
chrysalis s(a(e in October, in which state (bey con- 1 shows, that ihe maggots easily tind their way lo the 
tioued the succeeding winter. ) embryo crown, to (he destructiou of the plant, if no 

1797. p)lh. The fly left the chrysalis state, and coronnal roots are formed. No, 4, evinces their 



appeared in the latter end of April and forepart of 
May. 

"To guard agaimt their deitroymg Ihe youn^ 
pUmU in autumn," — do not sow "until the period of 
laying their eggs is past, before the young plants 
appear in leaf," which period the Doctor considers 
the 20(h September. 



* See TransBcUons of the Society for the promotion 
of Agriculture and the Arts, vol. 1, p. 71 toB6,for thi^ 
account at length. 

f Memoin of niila. Society, IBOi. 

i Dom. Encyc, art. Ply, p. m. 



stinctive propensity of the maggots to descend as 
near to the crown of the plant as ibey can. No. 5, 
demonstrates that a double set of roots nnd branch- 
es is no proof that wheat is covered an unnatural 
depth, and also showii (ha( the maiceots do not pene- 
trate the caudex to the embryo crown, when (hat it 
even twiTincbcs below the surface.^ 



* Hee American Farmer, vol. 3, pages IGS, 115. 
-tlbicl. vol. l,p. i»5-6. ]I''>d' vol. i,p. :U- 
i Ibid. vol. t, p. 2«l. 
n Ibid. vol. 1, p. Its. 
llbid. vol. S, p. It»-I60. 
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HezekiHfa McCtellaml compares the Hessian flj 
to the locust, and says it makes an incision in the 
tender blade, and depusila its e'^s; that early sown 
n-beat always sufTvrs most; that Ihp tly is very har- 
dy, he having seen thiriii very aclivc ivhen the 
ground was hard frozen ami a heavy while frost, 
when the hcise lly had betonie torjiid.* 

Ed»'»rd Tilghman. oi' Queen Ann, Md. sovFed 
the ISlh i^eptcmber, and on the ath Uctobe.i 
first seeding beinj; up, and having generally put 
forth the second blade from Iwu to thrive inche) ' 
served the eggs on the blades, and also the Ili 
numeruus iiistitnces, in the very act of making their 
deposits. Mr. T. has no doubt ns to the idi-ntity of 
the insect, liavln;;, like many others who have de- 
scribed it, seen them hatch in lurahlcrs from the 
chrvsalis or ilnx-seed slAte.t 

Janies Worth, of Ducks, Pa,, in a communication 
to the Philadelpliiii !^ofiet3- for promoliug Agricul- 
ture, dated Feb. 18-20. details lii.s observations made 
in October. On the Olh he was called to the wheat 
field by his neighbour, to see llie fly; but was di 
eppointed. The fly had disappeareil; but on e 
aminlng the blades of the wheat with a glass, I 
found an astonishing number of eggs; SRarcely 
^nt had escaped, and nn some he counted twen1_ 
The next day he met wilb a young maggot, which 
had just hurst its shell, and was crawling down the 
laaf; the next day he discovcred'a plant where the 
maggots had all left the leaf, which he inferred 
from the shell of the eggs, and on stripping down 
the leaf, he saw them on the stalk, about a dozen in 
number, and some of them within an inch of the 
root. On the Ifith, Ihe calerjtillars had generally 
passed from the leaf, and many of Ihem had reach- 
ed the end of their Journey. About the middle of 



jiortionably only a few plants (hat the fly seems to 
like, 1 have counted tieo hmtdred and eight cggt on a 
single leaf, and the caterpillars were in such quanti- 
ties around the stock as to burst their covering, 
(the sheath,) and thus become exposed to the de- 
predations of other insects. They were generally 
smaller than those of the other broods, and niony 



hope, that any thing I could say on the subject 
would have a tendency to remove, in any degree, 
that inveterate and deep rooted prejudice so unfav- 
ly prevailing against that much abused and ill-tKat- 
ed, though most valuable animal, the Merino sheep 
— the more to be regretted, when we consider (bt 
ihle acquisition Ihey have proved to the in 



f}/ the vp]iermoit perhhtU for waiil of food, the sap duslrious Saxons, who have for several years tbip- 
of the plant being taken up by those beluiv, Im- ped tu England above fourteen millions of pounds 
ncnse numbers, probably nine-tenths of the whole, | of that article, by their care and attention so much 
verc! in some way destroyed — the busy ant appear- ; improved, that it has brought generally from 50 to 
;d to be doing its part: llut I may have mislakeniSO cents more than that of the original Spanish 
he ceraphron o( Mr. Say for it, (as I had not seen i slock. By a price current of October last, Spanish 
his description,) or both may have been engaged in I wool is quoted ils. 6d. to 4s. 6d.; while German Elec- 
the work of destruction, I am satisfied that somel (oral is quoted 3s. Sd, to 6s. It is ascerlained be- 
insect had deposited on the larva or pupa, as 1 found |yond dispute, that by equal attention, the same im- 
stile completely eaten up, andlprovement in the. quality of the wool takes place in 
the case perforated by the parasite, and through thejAmerica, by similar management; but we have 
aperture, I presume it evolved in its perfect state, been too long accustomed, m this bappy conntrj. 
In harvesting, some of the slocks on which Ihe pu-|lo ready markets and high prices for our produce, 
left standing; others, and (Ac grtateriyel, to see the necessity of paying that attention to 



economy in the management of (lock, wbieb the 
less fortunate German farmer hat been forced to 

In order to give a correct idea of the benefits to 
he derived from sheep farming on an extensive 



November, in 



exposure, i 



e of them had 



paTl, are cut off", [with the grain.] Some of those 
cut off arc so short as to be left strewed about the 
field, whilst the longer ones are bound in th( 
sheaves, and carried to the stack-yard or barn; anc 

it is probably owing to the various siluations it ^ „ 

which the pupft is thrown, (hat Ihe'succceding broodjScalc, it may be necessary to mention the stale in 
becomes so irregular, the deposit of which com- which the farm I now occupy was, previously to my 
nienced about the I5th of August, but more abun- halting possession of it in September, 1814; I should 
dantly made about the 361h, and continued on in a'rather have said, previously .to its being occupied at 
less decree, till October, icften thoit mo4t early en-' ^ sheep farm in 1809, It had been rented for some 
tered the Jly itale; and thus their ravages wereij'cars to a tenant on shares, who, by dint of abun- 
cariicd on as long as the season would permit lldanf ploughing, bad paid the owner from 500 to 
lids on tlM35tb November, and 000 dollars per annum rent for his half. 

My predecessor commenced, I believe, with lOO 
to 150 Merinos in 1809; and in September, 1814, 1 



cbanged lo the flax seed or chrysalis stale. 
found the insect much the most numerous in slub- 
ble fields that had been pastured; and that grain 
sown alter September had sustained no damage t 

In February, 18-21, Mr, Worth, a( tlie solicitation 
of the socie^, gave a very detailed account of the 
lly. As his observations during 18^0, developed 
new fads with regard to the insect, 1 shall state 
them in bis own words. 

"The fly evolved (says Mr. Worth,) from its pu- 
pa or chrysalis, about the 19lli April, and de|iasited 
Its eggs about the 24th; the deposit was made simi 
tar to that of last full, except in some instances far- 
ther from the stock. The iiaect geiieraUy ckovte* Oie . his crop; ncvcrlhelf ! 
tMo/tetl plants, avoiding those which are forward or niost even und bci ' 



I the bouse as late as the ISIh of December, 
lay then be said, that during the past year, then 
have been three omptete broodt, and parliaUy a 



fm. 

Mr. Worth recommends late sowing, giving ttnie 

for the plants to take good root, say the last week 

in September, and first in October, (or about ten 

days earlier in our latitude,) and pasturing in the 

in"; by which latter practice the fly is deprived 

a deposit for its cgga; or, if deposited, the eggs, 

calerpillars are destroyed with the blades. In 

ifirnialion of the utility of feeding.Mr. W.stales, 



Fell grown. This is accounted lor, 
cesaary to clasp Ihe leaf, by placing some of its 
claws on the opposite sides, in order lo press the 
eggs into the gutter; hence there is a dilliculty in 
managing a broad leaf; and in the few instances 
where 1 found it effected, the eggs were laid near 
the side or point, of course were more exposed to 
danger; and besides, the young caterpillar would 
isily make its way down the stem of 



that one of his neighbours, on the 33d of April, 

led his sheep on a lot of wheat, and kept them 

« until scarcely a vestige of the plant:) was to 

His neighbours told bim he had destroyed 

'' ' "' revived; grew in the 

and yielded more 



MANAGEMFJST OF MERINO SHEEP. 
Br Wm J. Miller, Eso. 

(From Ihe Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 

Society.) 
On Merino Shtep — their Miinagcment — Increase, aiid 



look possession, and paid, by valuation of two com- 
(letent judges, for the produce then on hand ud in 
the gronnd, viz: 36^ tons of hay, 370 doz. oatt, 190 
bushels of wheat, I DO bushels of corn, and 17S 
bushels of potatues. Having assumed fais contnct, 
I bad a stock of 336 sbeep, 9 cows asd 6 horsM, to 
keep over winter. 

Oats being then considered indispensable to Me- 
rino sh.'cp in winter, I had to purchase that jm 
348 bushels, and 4 tons of hay; and in the second 
year, 1SI6, 1 purchased 36G bushels of oats, and 6 
tons of hay. Next year yoa will perceive I sold 
600 bushels of oats; and since then, I have pur- 
elMsed no oats, Ihough occasionally some bay. 

To giie a view of the progressive improvement 
uf ibe farm, it may not be improper to contrast tbt 
lust crop witb the stock now kept, with that above 

Upsides having ample pasture for 338 sbeep and 
10 head of horned cattle, I cut upwards of 80 tona 
of hay and four of millet — had twenty acres in 
«hcHt, from which 1 have already thruhed out 400 
bushels, nhich, at Thomas' mill has averaged very 
nciiily C4 lbs, per bushel, and brought (1.33 per 
' ^iiei, being 5 cents more than the common wheal; 



gorous planL It appeared lo me, that many of llie „„«! itniiorlanee, in Ihe bat modes of Inui/a'adry, ""'' ^^"^ ■' » barrack yet to be thrashed, i^hich 
" ""»"'■"■"'■'•■'""' V, proved by tht jiroduci of hit farr ^,n., r„.„h»l.l„ .,;ii „„^.... en i.,..u.i n» 



eggt of lliit brood trtre deeovrcd by other insecti; and 
that those which escaped were hatched in the ^ 



,e of two or three days. The pupa state t 
menced about the fifteenth of May. II again en- 
tered the imago or Jly state early in June, and general- '' 
• ty depoiUed iU progeny fi-om the SIh to the lOlh of>»''^\'' '''''"' 
(fcofntonlh; but Imw it on the 12th in all ittslagei. ° ' 

lo wit, the mum. larva, pupa and imago — the egg,ca-'- 
terpHtar, chryetUia. aitd Jly. 'i'iie eggs were Faid on ' 
the upper Um:ei of Ihe weaker or stunted wheat,; 



aHty, Manh T, I8j 



ilaJtlphi 
e lo thank you for y 
: from Mr. Ruse, on the suliject of Meriiio 
n which 1 am happy to observe, thai we 
4clty, in sentiment, as lo Ihe value of that 
'Istuck, as well as the price at which we could aUbrd 
. ' to produce thul wool, say filly cents per pound, un- 
; washed. 
__ ._J instances on Ihe under as well as'thei ^^'"' '"pcct to the increase, and probable sup- 
upper side, and the lana became lodged about the ?')'■« "'^"^ perfect idea may be formed from tb. 
(iDo upper joints, but most about tlie upper. "°" 



nioM probably will produce I 
torn 1 had tivo fields, togetbi 



60 bushels n 



m 



cond brood is very numerous; and there being pro- 



■Amerjean Fanner, vol. i, p. 2H, 
jlbid. vol. i, p. 235. 
*ll>ld.Tol.C,p.lSO. 



result of my experience, and Ihe facts I shall 
you, than any speculation 



71 acres, manured with sheep dung; fKHn 
wiiich logelher we have at leasl 800 biishek Of 
barley I had 8 acres, which, owing to the bi.dnetl 
of the seed, produced only 1 12 bushels, Potnloe* 
6 acres, about 760 bushels. My crop of wool should 
'— * be added, being the produce of 393 sheep — 
-2 lbs: also that of the dairy, bein^ 530 lbs, of 
(liulirr, from an average of 7 cqws, besides ^ujiply- 
\ui'^ Ihe wants of my tenant's family in milk, con- 
" ig of ten ^Tsons, and supporting a family cow 
produce of the piggery ought 



tr 



.tauld h.™ much mor. p tauure ■" complj.ng ,ij„ ^ i^, ,„'„„^ I""' " 

™ih your requeil, coalJ I Halter mjsrff w.lb lb. . j, i,'„„'„,, , h,„' ,,„,„„, b«.„ .blc.-ft™ 



■ Am, Farmer, vol, 3, f 



generally been ab)e.*from 

my sheep peu and barn yard, to put in well twentf 

' ' besides a patch of turai{M ind m>»- 



No. Si.— Vol. 8.) 
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gel wurtzel^ and two gardens. This autumn 1 have 
(including the potato ground) 36 acres in whent. 
with timothy. The whole of the dung f have pur- 
chased since I commenced larmiug, amounts to 
seven scoio loads; so that the sheep ought to have, 
as the J justlj merit, all the credit of improving the 
farm. I consider that each grown sheep, in the way 
we manage them, that is, penning them every night 
in the year in a pen 100 feet by 80, and keeping 
them well littered, produces a load of dung which 
could not be laid down on my farm from the city, 
even by water conveyance, under two dollars. 

The great secret in keeping sheep to advantage 
on our farms, is to have them well subdivided, and 
never to allow them to ^ into the cows' pasture till 
after they have done with it. My farm is divided 
into 17 fields, and 1 have besides a moveable fence of 
500 feet in pannels, by means of which 1 can divide 
a ten acre ueld in a very short time. It consists of 
three rails of boards only, and there is but one 
sheep in my whole flock that will attempt to leap 
it This I consider an invaluable quality in the 
Merina 

I find 1 have extended this communication to an 
unusual length, without referring: you to the enclos- 
ed document, being an abstract ^though not so par- 
ticular as it ought to be,) of my farming operations 
since 1S15; yet sufficiently so to prove, in my opi- ; 
nion, the practicability, if not the advantage, of 
keeping sheep on a large scale — at least the Meri- ' 
no, on a grain and dairy farm, to the amount of li ) 
to 2 sheep per acre, nut only without injury to, butj 
much advantage to the other operations. And I 
will say to the infidel on thi.s subject, what I did to! 
my present farmer on share;^, who came to me fullj 
of prejudices in i8-i0 — "Point out to me any other' 
system of farmings by which 1 can obtain as muchi 
rent, with as little labour, and preserve my farm in 
the same condition, and I will dear it of the sheep 
to-morrow." He is now as much in favour of the 
sheep as he was formerly opposed to them. He re- 
ceives one half of the wool, and all the increase is 
mine, with the other half. We have never sold it 
under filly cents, though the price, as of other pro-j 
duce, is low at present, not more than thirty-five i 
cents. Yet when it is added to half the crop of 
wheat, corn, butter and potatoes, and an orchard 
of 500 trees, it forms a handsome aggregate; more, 
I will venture to affirm, than any other farmer on 
shares in the county, on 165 acres, receives, tvho 
has the dung to haul, but from his barn yard. 

If such is the result on a valuable farm so near the 
city, what prospects are open to the farmer in the 
interior of our state, with a wide range and low- 
pnced lands. 

As intimately connected with the subject of this 
communication, and deeply interesting to the wool 
growers of the United States, I would mention, thatj 
I last summer imported two rams from Saxony, thej 
fleeces of which I sent to Mr. William Young, and 
have just received the following account of their 
produce and value, 'showing how eminently advan- 
tageous it would prove to those keeping that stock, 
to Rttend to the improving the quality of the fleece, j 
While commonly called full-blood Merino wool, in 
the dirt, will bring no more at present in the mar- 
ket than 30 to 35 cents, or $1.50 to $1.75 per fleece, 
these average $4.3 1 . 

**The net weight in the fleece was 17 i lbs." (they 
were covered with tar and dirt, and having been 
two months on board ship,) and when washed, it ! 
weighed as under, viz: 

1st quality, . . 3 lbs. 2 oz. at $-2.00 . $4.25 

3d do. . . 1 8 1.50 . 2.25 

Sd do. 14 1.00 . 87i 

4th and 5th do. > 



1 have now between 80 and 90 lambs from these 
rams, the males of which I shall dispose of at mo- 
derate prices, with the view of extending the breed. 
Samples of the wool are to be seen at Mr. Young*s 
store. 1 am, dear sir, your obed't serv't, 

W. J. MILLER. 
John Hare Pow£L,£sq., 

Cor, Secretarif Penn, •Agiic. Society. 



•Abstract of the OperatUnu of my Farm of 165 acres 
of cleared Land, 26 acres of wood, and 3^ in lanes 
—Jieres 1944. 
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a. In October of this year, divided the increase with 
Mr. Mead^s agent, being 160 sheep, and kepi my own 
share, 160; returned also 48 old ewes. 

b. Placed 70 ewes and 2 rams with S. L. Howell on 
shares, and sold al^o 40 wethers to B. Loyd. 

c. In October, sold and sent to Ohio 55 ewes and rams 
of my home flock, and 85 from those at Mr. Howell's*, 
also 6 to Virginia. 

d. Sold 30 fat wethers to butcher. 

Mem.— In Sept. 1814, 1 paid for half the increase of 
Mr. Mead's flock, being 8S ewes and rams. Immediate- 
ly sold off SO rams, leaving me 6S ewes, 20 of which 
were lambs; and from this stock, and the half increase 



ON HARROWING GRAIN IN SPRING, AND 
ON ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 

Br James Ecroyd. 
[From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agric. Society.] 

The harrowing of wheat, is a practice I have 
seen constantly pursued for a number of years, but 
most generally on stiff soils, and the effects pro- 
duced were always considered as highly beneficial; 
but this operation, was generally preceded by eating 
off the wheat with sheep; and this was done by 
turning on so many as to eat it literally into the 
ground in two or three days, and so close, that no ap- 
pearance of a blade could be seen. Partial eating, by 
too small a flock, was always esteemed rather mju- 
rious, by retarding the growth of some more than 
others, and preventing it from growing and ripening 
even. If wheat was sown on a rich fallow, so as to 
be in danger of lodging, the eating it off, makes it 
grow shorter and stiffer, and vice versa; if it be 
I sown on a poor soil, in the spring it looks pale and 
I sickly, and mstead of its leaves creeping and spread- 
. ing on the surface of the ground, it rises straight 
j up, and does not stool; in this case the eating it off, 
I makes it stool more, mends the colour, and adds 
3 ; considerably to the produce. The method of per- 
forming this operation was, after the sheep are tak- 
en off, we take a hght roller and two light turnip 
harrows, the width of the roller; these are fastened 
with chains to the roller, and follow it, the roller 
breaks and pulverizes the clods, and the harrow 
loosens the surface and earths up the plants; then 
both harrowing and rolling are performed at once, 
with one pair of horses; this operation is always 
performed in the fourth month, (April,) when the 

ground is dry; it is also practised on wheat or rye, 
lat is not eat off with sheep, and with eoual Suc- 
cess; its uses are not altogether confined to the 
grain crop, as it is the very best method of cover- 
ing grass seeds. 

Accorditig to my observations, the omitting to 
seed land with other grasses besir'es red clover, has 
appeared to me, one of the greatest defects in the 
whole system of agriculture in this countir. The 
introduction of it in England, together with that of 
the turnip husbandry, (and which I believe hap- 
pened both about the same time, that is, 40 or 50 
years ago,) has doubled the average produce of 
England; and though the use of plaster and red 
clover, have added here so astonishingly to the value 
and richness of the country, as to make tlie average 
produce of grain, in many parts of this state, nearly 
equal to the best farms in England, yet for want of 
other grasses, to fill up the vacancy, as the red clo- 
ver runs out. there seems almost a constant neces- 
sity of ploughing every third year, for if the ground 
by ploughing and fallowing previously to seeding, 
is put in such a fine tilth, as to destroy all the roots 
and weeds, the clover the first year is' very fine, the 
second about one half freezes out, and the third, 
seven eighths; this leaves such a vacancy, as to give 
room to every weed so noxious to agriculture, blue 
bottle, garlic, St. John's wort, and a whole host of 
foes to rise, as to make an almost entire Joss of two 
years, before the native grasses can gain the ascen- 
jdancy. Besides, another circumstance prevents the 
native grasses from arriving at the perfection they 
might other*vise acquire, even in good ground, if 
seeded with the clover, whilst the ground is hght 
and in fine tilth, that by the time the clover runs 
out, and these grasses begin to grow, the ground is 
so hard and solid, that one might almost as well 
expect a good crop of wheat by seeding without 
ploughing, as these to gain the perfection they 
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of Mr. Mead's for S years, 1 hav^ now a flock of S60 
sheep and lambs after having sold, as above stated, 216: 
together, 516 sheep. The first d years I kept the farm 
in mj own hands. Since 1820, it has been let on shares,, 
giving half of every thing raised, including wuoi; the 
increase of the sheep my own. W. J. M, 
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might otherwise acquire; and the complaint that 
farmers make of land binding, would, 1 apprehend, 
seldom take place, in ground sufficiently rich, if this 
method of seeding was once introduced; and I have 
little doubt but the native green grass and white 
clover, if a proper method was once adopted for 
saving the seed, would answer the intention, with- 
out the introduction of foreign grasses. 



DISEASES OF CATTLE IN THE SOUTH. 

IVhatley's Ford, {Geo,) July 16, 1826. 
J. S. SEiK!fER, Esq. 

Sir, — Docs your section of the union suffer with 
the disease in cattle called (with us; the Distemper, 
1 am but little acquainted with the symptoms of the 
disease from personal observation, but am informed 
that the animal is obstinately constipated, and the 
contents of one part of the stomach (perhaps the 
lower j) 18 found in a hard, compact and entirely dry 
state. I presume not one in an hundred recovers, 
or even survives the disease three da^s, instances 
occur of whole stocks being swept off m a week or 
two; and so well convinced are the poor farmers of 
the incurable nature of the disorder and its aptness 
to go through a whole stock, that so soon as one is 
attacked, he gives up the whole for lost; cattle dri- 
ven from a climate more northern, are almost cer- 
tain to be attacked, and die on the approach of hot 
iveatber, (the season of its prevalence.) Our lovers 
of '*old Georgia roast beef" have their pleasures 
considerably marred by the unwelcome intrusion of 
the idea that they may be feasting on distempered 
m6at, which is not only disgusting to a delicate sto- 
mach, but really dangerous, as alarming symptoms 
are the consequences of feasting on such beef. Can 
any of your numerous correspondents prescribe a re- 
roedr or preventive of this formidable disease? 
^ ^ J. B. 

[Our correspondent would render a publick ser- 
vice by getting some respectable physician to write 
for the American Farmer, a memoir on this formi- 
dable disease, describing its symptoms with the re- 
medies that have been exhibited, whether success- 
ful or not All the medical schools should give lec- 
tures on comparative anatomy, and the outline of 
the veterinary art, until we can get regular veteri- 
nary schools established. It would ^ve to the pro- 
fessor, especially, in all country situations, more 
lionour and great practical utility. — Ed. Am. Farm.] 



to tvriting, 1 shall send you an account of my sue 
cess as well as the probable causes of it. — I was 
very glad lately, to see in your paper the interesting 
essay of Mr. Thomas M*Call of Georgia, and he 
deserves well of his country for his exertions and 
the success that has crowned them: speaking of 
him, I must take the libertv of correcting a probable 
error, which is very pardonable, and is made by 
almost every person but a Frenchman, that translate 
from the French, the word "^cu,'' crown. "Ecu" 
truly signifies crown; but what is called an €cu 
in France, is what is called in England and in 
this country, half a crown: it follows therefore, 
that it is very probable, that this kind of error has 
crept in the bottom of the middle column of the 
8Sd page. No. 11, vol. 8, where the price of an 
acre of vineyard is stated to have been |^ 13.000 — 
when 1 think the French gentlemen who gave the 
information may have meant only $6,500 per acre, 
which is a good price enough. 

1 am very respectfully, dear sir. 
Your obed't serv't. 

N. HERBEMONT. 



PRICES OF PRODUCE, AND PRODUCT 

OF GRAPE CROP. 

Dear Sir, Colvmbiay 8. C. July 23, 1826. 

We have paid here as high as $2 per bushel for 

com; and it is now $1.35. ft is much to be feared, 

*hat the prices will be as high next yean we never 

have experienced such a drought: what rains we 

have had, have been so partial, that in many places 

here has been little or none. I am unfortunately 

imong the driest, and there has not been on my 

arm, one bourns rain since the corn was planted. 

leave you to judge what a prospect of a crop 1 

mst have, with bad managr*ment, and worse land, 

luelque chose tout mal est leon", and ootwith- 

MftMuing the late frosts which have injured my 

^rape vines very much, and this unparallelled 

'*t>ught, the grapes are doine exceedingly well, the 

inea look flounshing, and I shall probably begin 

'^y vintage the last of this week. This shows that 

'ry weather saits the grapes; but I am not unwil- 

•ng to attribute a small share of this success to 

**y cares, and the experience 1 !»» "• ^«nni »H by a 



PROSPECT OF CROPS IN MAINE— DIFFER- 
ENCE OF CLIMATE FROM THE SOUIH. 

Dear Sir, Gardiner Lyceum, August S, 1826. 

Enclosed is the balance due you for the American 
Farmer, which, I think well "worth the price of the 
subscription," although there is much in it which 
cannot be put in practice in our climate. 

Yet there is more which might be, and ought to 
be. The season with us, is at present very favoura- 
ble, warm and sufficiently wet We are now reap- 
ing our wheat, it is pretty good; the grasshoppers 
have, however, injured it somewhat they are very 
thick, and do much damage among cabbage, ruta 
baga. &c. Indian corn promises well— oats mid- 
dling — hay, half what it was the last year — potatoes 
look well and many have bad new ones for three 
weeks past, and green com a fortnight; by this you 
may make some estimate of the difference of the 
seasons here and with you. 

Yours, with esteem, 

£. HOLMES. 
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SCIENCE OF GARDENING. 

(From Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 

FUNCTIONS OF VEGETABLES. 

Food of the vegetating Plant, 

If the embryo, when converted into a plant and 
fixed in the soil, is now capable of abstracting from 
the earth or atmosphere, the nutriment necessary to 
its growth and development, the next object of the 
phytologist's inquiry, will be that of ascertaining the 
substances which it actually abstracts, or the food of 
the vegetating plant What then, are the component 
principles of the soil and atmosphere? The investi- 
gations and discoveries of modern chemists have 
done much to elucidate this dark and intricate sub- 
ject Soil, in general, may be regarded as consist- 
mg of earths, water, vegetable mould, decayed ani- 
mal substances, salts, ores, alkalies, gases, perhaps 
in a proportion corresponding to the order in which 
they are now enumerated; which is at any rate the 
fact with regard to the three first, though their rela- 
tive proportions are by no means uniform. The 
atmosphere has been also found to consist of at least 
four species of elastic matter — nitrogen, oxygen, 
carbonic acid ^as, and vapour; to^'^^^'^r wiUi a 
multitude of mmute particles, i^'**^i*u^ Vom the, •>' 
solid bodies occupyin( h* »Mrr—- l •'«**th, and|>^ 
wafted upon the win' --- »< •^h: Ipm 

ents «»»Ut in proporti- . » . . ^< 



100; and vapour in a proportion still less. Such 
then, are the component principles of the soil and 
atmosphere, and sources of vegetable nourishment 
But the whole of the ingredients of the soil and at- 
mosphere, are not taken up indiscriminately by the 
plant and converted into vegetable food, because 
plants do not thrive indiscriminately in all varieties 
of soil. Part only of the ingredients arc selected, 
and in certain proportions; as is evident from the 
analysis of the vegetable substance, given in the 
foregoing book, in which it was found that carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, are the principle 
ingredients of plants; while the other ingredients 
contained in them, occur but in very small propoN 
tions. It does not, however, follow, that tocse in- 
gredients enter the plant in an uncombioed and in- 
sulated state, because they do not always so exist 
in the soil and atmosphere; it follows only, that they 
are inhaled or absorbed by the vegetating plants 
under one modification or another. The plant then 
does not select such principles as are the most 
abundant in the soil and atmosphere; nor in the 
proportion in which they exist; nor in an uncom- 
Dined and insulated state. But what are the sub- 
stances actually selected; in what state are they 
taken' up; and in what proportions? In order to 
give arrangement and elucidation to th^ subject, 
it shall be considered under the six following beads: 
Water, Gases, Vegetable Extracts, Salts, Earth, 
Manures. 

Water. As water is necessary to the commence- 
ment of vegetation, so also is it necessary to its 
progress. Plants will not continue to vegetate, un- 
less their roots are supplied with water; and if they 
are kept long without it, the leaves wiU droop and 
become flaccid, and assume a withered appearance. 
Now this is evidently owing to the loss of water; 
for if the roots are again well supplied with water, 
the weight of the plant is increased, and its fresh- 
ness restored. But many plants will mw, and 
thrive, and effect the development of all their parts, 
if the root is merely immersed in water, though not 
fixed in the soil. Lilies, hyacinths, and a variety 
of plants with bulbous roots, may be so reared, anSl 
are often to be met with, so vegetating; and man? 
olants will also vegetate though wholly immersed. 
Most of the marine plants are of this description. 
It can scarcely be doubted therefore, that water 
serves for the purpose of a vegetable aliment But 
if plants cannot be made to vegetate without watei; 
and if they will vegetate, some when partly im- 
mersed, without the assistance of the soil; and 
some even when totally immersed, so as that no 
other food seems to have access to them; does it 
not follow that water is the sole food of plants, the 
soil being merely the basis oo which they rest, and 
the receptacle of their food? This opinion has had 
many advocates; and the arguments and experi- 
ments adduced in support of it, were, at one time, 
thought to have completely established its truth. 
It was indeed the prevailing opinion of the sevra- 
teenth century, and was embraced by several piv 
losophers even of the eighteenth century; but hl 
ablest and most zealous advocates were' Van H^* 
moot, Boyle, Du Hamel and Bonnet, who content 
ed that water, bj virtue of the vital energy of tl 
plant, was sufficient to form all the different su», 
stances contained in vegetables. Du Hamel rearer 
in the above manner plants of the horse-chestm 
and almond, to some considerable size, and an '^^ 
till it was eight years old. And, though he infor 
us, that they died at last only from neglect of v 
tering; yet it seems extremely doubtful wb^*^ 
they would hi continued to veeetate much lotii^v' 

"»n if the^ ' »•- »n watere'^ ^ver so regulari) 
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•od if Dot convertible iolo the whole of the ingre- 
dients of the ve^^table substance, even with the aid 
of the vital energy; though plants vegetating mere- 
ly in water, do yet augment the quantity of their 
carbon. 

CfoMt. When it was found that water is insuffi- 
cient to constitute the sole food of plants, re- 
course was next had to the iCssistance of atmos- 
pheric air; and it was believed that the vital enengr 
of the plant is at least capable of furnishing all the 
different ingredients of the vegetable substance, by 
means of decomposing and combining, in different 
ways, atmosphenc air and watei. But as this ex- 
travagant conjecture is founded on no proof, it is 
consequently of no value. It must be confessed, 
however, that atmospheric air is indispensably ne- 
cessary to the health and vigour of the plant, as 
may be seen by looking at the different aspects of 

Slants exposed to a free circulation of air, and plants 
eprived of it the former are vigorous and luxu- 
riant; the latter weak and stunted It may be seen 
also by means of experiment even upon a smaller 
scale. If a plant is placed under a glass, to which 
no new supply of air has access, it soon begins to 
languish, and at length withers and dies; but par- 
ticularly if it is placed under the exhausted receiver 
of an air pump; as mi(^ht indeed be expected from 
the failure of the germmation of the seed in similar 
circumstances. The result of the experiments \}n 
this subject is, that atmospheric air and water, are 
not the only principles constituting the food of 
plants. But as in germination, so also in the pro- 
gress of vegetation, it is part only of the compo- 
nent principles of the atmospheric air, that are 
adapted to the purposes ef vegetable nutrition, and 
selected by the plant as a food. Let us take them 
in the order of their reversed proportions. 

In the process of the germination of the seed. 



essential to the development of the vegetating plant, 
and is inhaled during the night 

Though nUrogene gas, constitutes by far the great- 
er part of the mass of atmospheric air, it does not 
seem capable of affording nutriment to plants; for 
as seeds will not germinate, so neither will plants 
vegetate in it, but for a very limited time, such as 
the Vinca minor, Lythrum Salteariajnula dtfserUerica, 
Epilobitan himUum, and Folygmixm Penicaria, that 
seem to succeed equally well in an atmosphere of 
nitrogene gas, as in an atmosphere of common ai^^. 
Nitrogen is found in almost all vegetables, particu- 
larly in the wood, in extract, and in their green 
parts, derived, no doubt, from the extractive prin- 
ciple of vegetable mould. 

Hydrogenegoi, A plant of the EpUobitmhimUum, 
which was confined by Priestly in a receiver filled 
with inflammable air of hydrogen, consumed one- 
thiid of its atmosphere andf was still green. Hence 
Priestley inferred, that it serves as a vegetable food, 
and constitutes even the true and proper pabulum 
of the plant But the experiments of later phytolo- 
gists, do not at all countenance this opinion. Our 
conlusion from various experiments is, that hydro- 
gen is unfavourable to vegetation, and does not 
serve as the food of plants. But hydrogen is con- 
tained in plants, as is evident from their analysis; 
and if they refuse it when presented to them in a 
gaseous state, in what state do they then acquire it? 
To this question it is sufficient for the present to re^ 
ply, that if plants do not acquire their hydrogen in 
the state of gas, they may at least acquire it in the 
state of water, which is indisputably a vegetable 
food, and of which hydrogen constitutes one of the 
component parts. 

When plants were confined by Saussure in at- 
mospheres of carbonic add, they required nearly the 
same condition to support vegetation, and exhibited 



cider, to anv other spirit whatever; and, for com- 
mon use, I have been in the practice of reducing 
high proof spirit with the last running from a cheese 
of good cider, or water cider, put in previously to 
the fermentation of the cider. That process will 
greatly improve the quality of the spirit, especiaUy 
for mixing with water, and make it more mild to 
the taste in one week, than a yearns age will when 
managed in the common way. A further improve- 
ment may be made in apple brandy, by putting in 
the still, when rectifying, two, three, or more pounds 
of sassafras root in what will make a barrel of proof 
spirit: a sufficient Quantity of sassafras will ^ve it 
tne flavour of peach brandy, and in my opinion, if 
reduced as above, will make it full as good. 

Although many persons are opposed to the dis- 
tillation of cider, from religious principles, it ap- 
pears to me that spirit is really necessary in many 
cases; and apple brandy, managed as above, and 
kept to a proper age, is as agreeable and more 
wholesome than what is generally procured, at 
great expense and risk, from other countries. Ear- 
ly-made cider, and that from rotten apples, is unfit 
for other purposes. JOSEPH CfOOPER. 



the effect of the application of carbonic acid gag nearly the same phenomena as in nitrogen. Such 



was found to be altogether prejudicial. But in the 
process of subsequent vegetation, its application 
Las been found, on the contrary, to be extremely 
beneficial. Plants will not indeed vegetate in an 
atmosphere of pure carbonic acid, as was first as- 
certained by Dr. Priestley, who found that sprigs 
of mint growing in water, and placed over wort in 
a state of fermentation, generally became quite 
dead in the space of a day, and did not ev^n reco- 
ver when put into an atmosphere of common air. 
Of a number of experiments the results are, 1st 
That carbonic acid gas is of great utility to the 
growth of plants vegetating in the sun, as applied 
to the leaves and branches; and whatever increases 
the proportion of this gas in their atmosphere, at 
least within a given degree, forwards vegetation. 
Sd. That, as applied to the leaves and branches of 
plants, it is prejudicial to their vegetation in the 
shade, if administered in a proportion beyond that 
in which it exists in atmospheric air. 3d. That 
carbonic acid gas, as applied to the roots of plants, 
is also beneficial to their growth, at least in the 
more advanced stages of vegetation. 

As oxygen is essential to the commencement and 
progress of germination; so also it is essential to the 
progress of vegetation. It is obvious, then, that 
the experiments prove that it is beneficial to the 
growth of the vegetable as applied to the root; ne- 
cessary to the development of the leaves; and to 
the development of the flower and fruit The flow- 
er-bud will not expand if confined to an atmosphere 
deprived of oxygen, nor will the fruit ripen. F low- 
cr-lMids confincMl in an atmosphere of pure nitrogen, 
jbded without expanding. A bunch of unripe grapes 
introduced into a globe of glass which was luted 
Inr its orifice to the lx)ugh, and exposed to the sun, 
npened without effecting any material alteration in 
its atmosphere. But when a bunch was placed in 
the same circumstance, with ihe addition of a 
quantity of lime, the atmosphere was contaminated, 
ml tiid fiapes did not lipen. Ojrfgen therefore^ is 



as were deprived of their green parts died in the 
course of a few days. It cannot, therefore, be re- 
garded as favourable to vegetation. 

( To be cotUinwd.) 

iBLxnuLL scosroBflnr. 



ON DISTILLING APPLE AND PEACH 

BRANDY. 

(From the Archives of Useful Knowledge.) 

Cooper's Point, 22d October, 1810. 

The great plenty of fruit the present year, and 
the bad quality of the spirit distilled from it, in the 
common way, induce me to communicate some ob- 
servations on that subject 

The first evil is, running it too long in the first 
distilling, which, beside injuring the spirit, will not 
pay for the time lost, and wood consumed thereby. 
The second and most injurious is, in rectifying, or 
second distilling, the running it too long, or till the 
spirit has an ill or disagreeable flavour, which great- 
ly injures the whole that it is mixed with. The 
third is, want of care to put the liquor into clean 
casks: the contents of one musty or offensive one, 
will spoil the spirit of ten times its quantity, if mix- 
ed with it l*rom the experience of more than 
sixty years' practice in distillation, I find it best to 
shift Uie receiver as soon as the spirit runs as low 
as first proof, and to keep the remainder to distil 
with the low wines, or till there is a sufficient quan- 
tity to fill the still, with the addition of about one 
third wat>r, which will imbibe much of the ill fla 
vour, and leave the spirit more pure. But to make 
apple brandy to put into wine, or for other particu- 
lar purposes, I would recommend filling the still 
half or two thirds full of good spirit, then to fill it 
to a proper degree with water, run it so long as the 
flavour IS good; and treat the remainder as before. 
This operation 1 call washing; and apple brandy, 
thus prepared, u pxeleiable for patting into wine or 



ON AMERICAN DYE DRUGS. 

(From Partridge's Practical Treatise on Dyeing.) 

There are, no doubt, a great manv dying drugs 
in this country, which if known, might become va- 
luable. It is much to be regretted, that some insti- 
tution does not exist in tnis country to test and 
bring into notice, its native colouring matters. In 
the hands of a practical and theoretical dyer, ma- 
ny valuable discoveries might be made of new 
dyes, now lying dormant Many of them might be 
used to advantage by the dyers of this country, and 
also become objects of some magnitude, as exports. 
It would require an appropriation of two or three 
thousand dollars per annum, to effect the object, and 
1 should apprehend that five years would be soffi- 
cient to test ail the colouring matter of the U. States. 

I am at present acquainted with only four native 
dye drugs, the sumach, the yellow bark, the bark of 
the swamp maple, and the alder bark. The two 
last not bein^ generally used here, I shall describe 
their properties — of the first, I need say nothing 
more than that lor colouring of black, or tanning 
morocco skins, it *is not half so eood as the Sicilian; 
particularly for blue blacks, as the American works 
much browner, and does not produce any thing like 
so much colour, weight for weight 

The alder is found plentifully in swampy places; 
it is generally of small growth, and has a motiy nut- 
brown bark; the sticks are cut in the month of 
April, or the beginning of the month of May, ac- 
cording to the climate and seasons when the sap 
runs; the bark is stripped of( soon as cut, (which is 
easily done by children,) and is dried in the shade, 
when it is fit for use. The poles make very good 
bean sticks, or excellent fire-wood. This bark, 
when the colouring matter is strong, produces a 
brownish drab with alum, and a light forest drab 
when only a small quantity is used. When em- 
ployed in the black dye, it increases the body of 
the colour, even more than sumach, and is equaUy 
durable. 

The bark of the swamp or scarlet flowering ma^ 
pie, is said by Doctor BancroA, to possess all the 
good dying properties of nutgalls, with a less por- 
tion of extraneous precipitants. I have tried this 
bark, and am convinced of its being a valuable 
colouring matter, for the black dye, and for pearl 
drabs. Its extract gives a strong blackish purple 
with copperas, in body equal to that from nut galls, 
and the colour looks brighter and clearer; but, like 
every thing else, it requires much experience to as- 
certain the q^uantity necessar}- to produce the best 
effect I would strongly recommend the American 
dyers to bring it into use: let them first employ cb 
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'"uch of it as of ^dU-iiuts, arnl iurrease gradually,! tinuance, in every way, increases the evils, and les- 
"ntil they find what quantity will produce the best sens the benefits which migfht result from it. 
^f^f*f^t. There is much, in education, to be done by 



The saw-dust of the white oak, gives the best 
and most permanent body to blacks, of any mate- 
rial [ have ever used, and is not so apt to turn 
brown, as sumach, oak bark or any other material inj 
common use. It requires about twelve pounds of 
oak saw-dust to twenty yards of broad-cloth, weigh- 
ing twenty-four pounds, or half the weight of the 
cloth. The purple given by the saw- dust, is finer 
than that which is obtained from the nut galls, or 
the swamp maple bark, and is highly permanent. 
It is not improbable, that the saw-dust of the 
swamp-maple, would be still better than that of the 
oak. 

There is an acid in wood, called the pyroligneous, 
which is much used, when combined with iron, for 
dying and printing of black on cotton. It is highly 
probable, that when oak, or other saw-dust is l>oih*d, 
this acid is extracted, and operates in producing 
the colour, in addition to the purple obtained as a 
colouring matter, for it is well known, that pyro- 
ligneate of iron, is the best mordant used in the 
black dye. 



restored as soon as possible to favour; and when he 

has received forgiveness^ treated as if nothing bad 

happened. He may be affectionately reminded of 

watching our opportunities, by acting at the right' his fault in private^ as a warning for the future; but^ 
"fir:*! _.-.x 1 •! 1 •'^1 :° __ _ ^^ ji .«* I I 1- *^ . 1 :j u;— . ..,:♦!. :* 



season. With most children there is an era, and 
this often takes place as they are emerging from 
babyhood, in which a struggle is njade for the mas- 
tery, — in which it is to be decided who is to rule, — 
the child, or those who are placed over him. At 
such a juncture, in order to determine the matter, 
and firmly to establish authority, it will be neces- 
sary to employ vigorous measures, and to suppress 
the first risings of a rebellious and disobedient spirit, 
by punishment, decisive; and repeated till submis 



after peace has been made, to upbraid him with it, 
especially in the presence of others, is almost a 
breach of honour, and, certainly^ a great unkind- 
ness. Under any circumstances, to reproach chil- 
dren in company is equally useless and painful to 
them, and is generally done from irritability of tem- 
per, with little view to their profit. 

We are to remember that sJiame will not effecta- 
ally deter children from what is wrong; and that in 
employing it too much as an instrument of educa- 
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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, PRAISE 

AND BLAME. 

(From Hints on Education and Nursery Discipline.) 

Rewards and punishments, praise and blame, are 
the main supports of authority, and its effect will 
greatly depend on our dispensing these with wisdom 
and caution. 

A very frequent recourse to rovards does but les- 
sen their effect, and weaken the mind by accustom- 
ing it to an unnecessary stimulus, whilst punish- 
ment, too freely administered, will fret the temper, 
or, which is worse, break the spirit. 

Locke remarks, **that those children, who are the 
most chastised, rarely prove the best men; and, that 
punishment, if it be not productive of good, will 
certainly be the cause of much in jury." 

It is better, thciefore, if possible, to effect our 
purposes by encouragement and rewards, rather 
than correction. But if this be impracticable, we 
should still keep in view, that punishment, being in 
itself an evil, and intended simply to deter from whtil 
is wrong, and to induce submission and penitence, 
ought never to be extended beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure these objects, and, unless 
inflicted by parents, or those who are possessed of ncss. 
the first authority, should be of the mildest and least 
alarming character. 

Not only the rod, but severe reproaches, rough 
hapdling, tying to bed -posts, the hasty slap ♦^le dark ! time. Th** 
-closet, and every thing that might terrify tn- "iagi-:his '^'••»- *'• 
oation, arc to be excluded from the nurser' 
lurse be under the necessity of punishing 
he may confine him for a i'f"^' n a ligh* 
nove him from table, or aP' »"" sim»* 
.ne natural ccn^**"«" ****** J''»r.... 
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sion on the part of the child, and victory on that of, tion, we have reason to apprehend we may lead 



the parent, are completely secured.* So great is 
the importance of these contests; so great is the 
ditticulty of carrying them on with the temper, and 
the union of firmness and affection, which they re- 
quire, that it is desirable they should be conducted 
only by a parent. Punishment is more often to be 
inflicted simply as the cojtsequcnce of a fault, and not 
with the idea, that it must be prolonged till the par- 
ticular action required has been performed. 

A child is desired, for inst.ince, to put up his play- 
things, and he refuses with so much self will, that 
his attendant cannot overlook it, and is under the 
necessity of telling him that he must be contined in 
the next room for a qiiarter of an hour, but let her 
beware of adding, that there he shall stay till he 
will put them up. This would serve merely to en- 
gage in the combat his pride and his obstinacy At 
the end of the quarter of an hour she should release 
him from his imprisonment, without waiting to make 
conditions for his future obedience. 

It has been said, indeed, that submission, on the 
part of ih€ offender, is the object of punishment, 
and such submission as may entitle him to receive 
complete forgiveness. When a child has been cor- 
rected, we should not rest satisOed till this object 
has been attained; but it is not, in all cases, to be 
expected, either during the continuance of the pun- 
ishment, or immediately afterwards. 

A well trained child, if affectionately admonished 
after correction is over, and not being irritated at 
the idea that it may be continued, will generally 
yield at once; but it is not considered necessary to 
put this always to the proof. He has committed a 
fault, and has sufiered the consequences. Here it 
is often wisest to leave the affair for the time, 
choosing the earliest favourable opportunity, when 
he has more perfectly recovered himself, for re- 
ceiving his submission, and assuring him of forgive- 



If his 4ittrndant have conducted herself in the 
right spirit, he will have felt the force of her cor- 
rection, though he -^^'^v not have shewn it at the 
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them to act from the fear of man rather than from 
that of God. Every thing, too, which may in the 
least injure the characters of children, is to be strict- 
ly avoided. To have the name of a naughty child 
will produce so disheartening an effect upin the 
mind, that the ill consequences may probably be 
felt through life. It is on this account desirable, 
that tutors, governesses, and nurses, be cautious of 
enlarging upon the faults of those under their care 
to any but the parents. 

Blame, and even praise, are to be dispensed with 
nearly as much caution as punishments and rewards; 
for a child may be citlled "good," **naughty," '*trou- 
blesome," '*kind," or *'unkind,'' till either his tem- 
per will be kept in continual irritation, or he will 
listen with perfect inditference. 

A child must not be punished or reproved from 
the impulse of temper; we may regulate his actiona^ 
but we cannot hope to subdue his will, or iooiprove 
his disposition, by a display of our own wilfulness 
and irritability; for our example will more than 
counteract the good effects of our correction, [f ir- 
ritated, we should wait till we are cool, before we 
inflict punishment, and then do it as a duty, in ex- 
act proportion to the real faultiness of the offender; 
not to the degree of vexation he has occasioned 
ourselves. A child should be praised, reproved, 
rewarded, and corrected, not according to the eon- 
sequences, but according to the motives, of his actions 
— solely with reference to the right or wrong inten- 
tion which has influenced him. 

Children, therefore, should not be punished for 
mere accidents, but mildly warned against similar 
carelessness in future. Whereas some people shew 
much greater displeasure with a child for acciden- 
tally overthrowing the table, or breaking a piece of 
china, than for telling an untruth; or, if he hang his 
head, and will not shew off in company, he is more 
blamed than for selfishness in the nursery. But 
does not such treatment arise from preferring our 
own gratification to the good of the child? and can 
we hope, by thus doing, to improve him in the go- 



she desire him to p' upivernment of his temper, or to instruct him in the 
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♦*^ true standard of right and wrong? 

Punishment, administered in anger, is no longer 
the discipline of love, but bears too much the cha- 
racter of revenging an injury, and will certainly e^ 
iQst str.^ cite in the suflerer a corresponding temper of mine 

'^"ondary uu«.-.. , From fear, indred, he may vield externally, but thf 
-nt may tiiid it feelings of his heart would fead him to resentmer 
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called forth by such correction^ as by the most 
gratifyiog rewards that could be bestowed upon 
Uiein. 



VJi,TVmJLIi BXBTO&ir. 

• 

ON THE HABITS OF THE AMERICAN 

LOCUST. 
Sir, Fauquier county ^ Va, July 23, I82C. 

Having learned the last spring, that the locust 
was this season to make its appearance, after an ab< 
sence of seventeen years, and finding the pre<lic- 
tions (of the truth of which I was, 1 confess, at first 
quite incredulous,) actually verified by its arrival 
about the first of June, as foretold; I became a 
pleased, and endeavoured to be an accurate observ- 
er of the operations of this interesting insect, from 



ing their envelopes; and this very day, on collecting 
and examining several braches which had been 
pierced, I found that many of the repof^itories con- 
tained nothing but dry skins, that some eggs had not 
yet arrived at maturity, and that many, when taken 
out and exposed to the air, hatched immediately. 
On Dpening a nest containing about 30 eggs, and 



whom I am indebted for directing my attention to 
some particulars, who can bear testimony to the 
accuracy of most of (hem, it is hoped that fanners 
will lay aside those fears of the return of the cater- 
pillar the next season, which the N. Jersey gentle- 
man has endeavoured to excite, and that, notwith- 
standing his too positive assertions, they will ascribe 



tricated themselves after three minutes, eight were 
on their feet in five minutes, of which one had 
crawled about eight inches, and that in ten minutes 
there were remaining but four or Bve which had not 
entirely freed themselves. I observed also, that 
when allowed to hatch upon loose earth, they soon 
penetrated it and buried themselves within it. 

The insect which is excluded from the egg, ex- 
cepting that its body is somewhat more slender, and 
its colour lighter, appears (viewed ihroutjh a lens,) 
its first appearance. 1 therefore anticipated plea- precisely similar to that from which its parent fly 
sure from the perusal of the communication of issues. Its large forefeet, the rudiments of wings 
your correspondent on this subject, published in visible upon it, the transverse rings upon its body, 
the Farmer of July 14th; but finding his statement and even the hairs scattered over its surface, ac- 
to differ so widely in several particulars from my jcord minutely with the same particulars in the large 
own observations, I beg leave to send you a few insect With those points of close resemblance be 



observing their progress, I found that three had ex- 1 the ravages of that or any other insect, to their 



remarks, of which you are at Uberty to make such 
use as you may think proper. 
The locust of this country, is entirely different 



fore us, aside from the fact of their disposition to 
enter the earth, which shows that to be the element 
designed by nature for their reception, could we 
both in its size and appearance, as well as nature I doubt that this is the identical form under which it 
and habits from the locust of Egypt, and undoubt lis hereafter to make its appearance upun the sur- 
edly appertains to a distinct genus. They risejfaceof the earth, after having completed its term 
from the earth about the first of June; and theiof years beneath it? and that instead of "many," 
ground which they have inhabited, is afterwards, it undergoes but one "transmigration" or rather 
known by the small round holes which are in some; transformation "ab ovo usque— — "? What then 
places nsible in considerable numbers on its sur- j becomes of the caterpillar, and the other various 
face. Immediately after leaving the earth, they | forms which the N. Jersey writer supposes this 
endeavour to divest themselves of their skins, which, Proteus to assume during its "destructive career," 
if the air be somewhat damp, they readily effect; 'as he terms it? 

but if, unluckily, the warm rays of the sun reach ' But there are other inaccuracies into which the 
them, their shell is dried and contracted upon them, gentleman has fallen, and which he will excMtse ine 



proper cause, and not to the harmless locust 

Yours, respectfully, J. W. R, 
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and they are unable to extricate themselves. 
Th^-ir sole object, as that of the silk-worm, in ap- 



in stating, since he has requested (what certainly 
he needed before be attempted to inform others. 



pearing in the fly state, would seem to be the pro- viz.) information respecting facts. 

pagatioii of their species; for this is commenced i One error, unimportant indeed, but still requiring 

immediately after their change, and they perish correction, is that an exudation of gum takes place 



soon aAer the female has deposited her eggs. 
The manner and means by which she accom 



from the wounded tree, and affords protection to 
the uncovered egg. This 1 have observed in no 



plishes this object, are extremely curious, and to me one instance: and did it universally occur, we 
novel. The instrument with which the perforation is, should no longer be subject to these "depredations" 
effected, is half an inch in length, and | which th^t writer imputes to this innocent insect, 
cylindrictoneartheextremity, where it is i since what he considers their protection would in 
flattened and dilated, presenting both ajevitably cause their destruction; for, as I have 
point and edge; so that the operation is more easily i shown, they require the air to hatch, and the earth 
performed than could have been supposed, consider- to nourish them, from ^oth which they would thus 
mg the size of the workman. This perforator which \ be excluded. Besides, there are very few trees ex- 




is also made tubular to afford a passage to the eg^, 
is inserted beneath in the abdomen of the female 
only, projects forwards, and when not used is placed 
in a kind of sheath. It is not therefore, the male, 
according to the opinion of your correspondent, 
which punctures the branches, but the female. 

The holes, which are from one half to three 
fourths of an inch distant, are arranged in rows, and 
are usually found on the under side of branches of 
about i an inch in diameter; but rarely on opposite 
sides, unless the limb be nearly erect They are 
generally made by the insect with its head depend- 
ing, and are therefore directed downwards When 
carried to a sufficient depth, the eg«:s are deposited 
singly, and in two layers; and the instrument is not 
removed until the hole is nearly filled with from 15 
to 20 egRs. The process is then repeated, until 
perhaps 50 perforations, containing near 1000 eggs, 
are filled by the same female. 

The eggs in those branches which are not killed 
by too much piercing, are u.radually brought to ma- 
turity by the heat of the »un, and instead of re- 
maining "torpid until spring," according to tlie un- 
qualified assertion of the w riter already alluded to, 
commence hatching in about a month. It is now 
mare IIma two weeiu since they commenced burst* 



cept fruit trees, (with which the locust here seldom 
meddles,) which afford viscid secretions; and of 
these, the pine and sumach it totally rejects. 

One remark with respect to the nourishment of the 
locust in its winged state. The gentleman asserts 



ANNALS OF THE TURK.— No. X. 

(From the Petersburg Intelligencer.) 

The following is a list of the stallions (which may 
be considered as nearly complete,) imported into 
Virtpnia and North Carolina from the year 1795 to 
1810 inclusive, with their pedigrees annexed. The 
first step, it is conceived, towards a Stud Book, or 
collectintc an account of the blood of our horses, is 
to ascertain the number of stallions import' d from 
England, wiih their pedigrees aiuicxed; becau.ne it 
is to the importation of horses and inares from that 
kingdom, that we are indebted not only for the 
foundation of our stock of turf horses, but for their 
present value. There is not a pedigree of a single 
blood horse or mare in this country, but what goes 
in every cross, directly or remote!)^ back to English 
stock. 

The present attempt towpvrds a collection so de- 
sirable, it is hopfd, will bcr followed up by the zeal 
and intelligence of others, until a Stud Book is ac- 
complished, which is at present so great a deside- 
ratum with the amateur, the sportsman and tho 
breeder of the turf horse. 

Arch-Duke. Imported in 1803, b^ Col. Hoomes, 
of Virginia; a brown bay, got by Sir I^ter Teazle, 
dam Horatio by Eclipse — Countless by Blanks Rib 
— Wynn's Arabian — Governor — Alcocke^s Arabian 
— Grasshopper. 

Alderman. Imported into Virginia, by John 
Banks, of Richmond; bay horse, bred by Earl Gros- 
venor, and got by PotSos, dam Lady *Bolin(;broke 
by Squirrel, out of Cypron, the dam of King Herod 
by Blaze — Bethel's Arabian — Greyham's Champion 
— Darley's Arabian — Merlin. 

A^^he^. Imported from London, in 1802, by 
T. Reeves, Virginia; bay horse, bred by the late 
Duke of Cumberhmd, got by Faggergill, dam sister 
to Crassus by Eclipse — Yoimg Cade, Rib, Partner, 
Greyhound, Curwen's Bay Barb. 



that they **destroy any green thing by their numbers Admiral Nelson. Imported by Wm Lightfoot^ 
and voracity." Now whether the} draw up juices jVirt^inia; bay horse, bred by Lord Grosvenor and 
from the tree, or merely sip a httle moisture as i got by John Bull, dam 01i\ia by Justice, her dam by 



some suppose, or take no nourishment at all under 
this form, as I believe is the case of the silk worm, 
I am not entirely satisfied: but that they devour the 
leaves of trees or any other vegetable, I am con- 
vinced is wholly incorrect For 1 have neither in the 
whole course of my observations, seen them so em- 
ployed, nor were the leaves of the trees upon which 
they deposit their eggs, and remain in the greatest 
numbers (as the chinquapin,) more eaten than 
others. Besides, what of itself is proof positive, 
and what the gentleman himself, if he had used a 
little more accuracy in his investigation, might easi- 
ly have discovered, the locust is entirely destitute 
of mandibles, or those organs lor eating with, which 
the grasbhopper and probably most other herbivor- 
ous insects are furnished. 

If therefore, the facts which have been above 
stated^ are correct^ and there are gentlemen^ to 



Pherby Squirrel, out of Tribble's dam by Regulus. 

Bryan O'Lynn. Imported by Governor Turner, 
of N. C, was a bay horse and got by Aston, (own 
brother to Whiskey,) his dam by Lesang — Regulus, 
out of Prophet's dam by Partner — Greyhound— 
Curwen's Bay Barb. 

Bedford. Imported from London in the spring 
of 1776, by Col. John Hoomes.of the Boiling-Green; 
a bay horse, tired by Earl Grosvenor, and got by 
Dungannon, (one of the best sons of Eclipse,;, his 
dam F^airy by Hi;ibn3er — Fairy Queen by Yuung 
Cade — Routbe's Blackeyrs by Crab — Warlocke 
Galloway by Snake — Bald Galloway — Curwens Bay 
Barb. Bedford was the sire of some ol the first 
rate horses of ^heir day. The following were amon^ 
the number of his immedinte de^'endants, besides 
many others, viz: Fairy, who, it is believed, out of 
thirteen races (4 mite heats,) won twelve, and is the 
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only nag that eccr beal LevU-illian — Gallatin, Nancyjthe brother of Mopsqucezer for 500 guineas; he 
Air,Dungannon,Peggr,Lollcr¥,Cup-bcarer,Volun- won Ihe Fortesque Blakes, II subscribers, 50 ^lii- 
leer.Nestor, Dutchess, Eolus, Whiskey andShylock.neas each; and orer the Beacon Course, t miles 



Buzzard. Chestnut horse, imported into Virpii 
sbout the year 1604, was got by Woodpecker, dam 
■by Diu( — Curiosity by Snap — Reguliis— Bartlett's 
CJoildera — Honeywood's Arnbinn — dam of the two 
True Blues. Buzznrd died nrfientMcky aged 94. 

Ber^amol. Imported inlo Virginia; bay horse, gol 
by Highflyer — dam Priealless — Matchem— Gower 
Stallion — Regulua — Hip — Hartley's Blind Horse — 
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Cain; bay horse, bred by T. Douglass, wa« got by 
Bordeaux, (brother to Florizel,) his dura by Eclipg#[ i 
— Crisis by Careless — Snappina by Snap — Moop ' 
ijon or Partner, out of Driver's dam by Childers. 

Uoeur de Lion. Bay horse, imported by Colonel 
Hoomes into Virginia, foaled 1T90, got by Highfly- 
er out of Dido by Eclipse — Spectator— Blank. 

Citizen. Imported from England In the ship Gos. 
port, Capt. Chambertin, and landed at Portsmouth, 
Va., on 26th Sept 1803, then 17 years old. Citizen 
was a most beautiful animal, stood five feet — 
inch high, had great grandeur anil substance, a 
brown bay n'ith black legs, full of bone, and 
markably good action. He was descended from Ihe 
hest stock of horses in England, and was well known 
on the turf, having won 19 different races, and the 
most of them four mile hioU. In a letter dated 
London, Ist July, 1797, it says, "that Ci 
& ikvourite, and ranked with Hanibletonian, the 
most favourito horse that ever appeared on Ihe Bri- 
tish turf." Citizen was bred by Mr Gaiforth, foal, 
ed 1 796, and got by Pacolet, a son of Blank, a son 
of Ihe Godolphin , his dam Princess by Turk, he by 
Regulus, a son of the Godolphin- Fairy Queen by 
Younz Cade— Roulhe'fl Blackeyes by Crub— War- 
lock Galloway by Snake— Bald <?alloway— Cucwen'e 
Barb. Citizen gol some capital racers in Virginia, 
and waa the sire of 'he celebrated horse Pacolet 
He died in 1810. aged S4. 

Cormorant. A bay horse, imported by Colonel 
Hoomes in 1797; bred br the Earl of Egremont, 
Mid got bx Woodpecker, Lis dam by Squirrel — Ba- 
JBZet — Regulus— Lonsdale Arabian — Dariey's Ara- 
liian- Byerly Turk— Taflblet Barb, 

Clifden. A bay horse, imported by Dr. Thorn- 
ton, of Washington Cily. about Ihe year 1799-1800 
He was bred by the Earl of Derby, and pt by Al 
fred <ason of Matchem,) his dam by Flonzel, gran- 
dam by Matchem, &c. 

Chariot Bay horse, imported into North Caroli- 
na by James and Henry Line, in 1903. He was 
got by Highflyer, his dam Potosi by Eclipse— Blant 
— Godo I pb in Arabian — Sn i p — Pa rtner — BloodyBut- 
tocks — Greyhound — Makeless, &c. 

Chance. Bay horse, imported by Col. Tayl< 
was got by Lurcher, (son of Ouneannon,) his dam 
by mder Ally — Perdila by Herod — Fair Forester 
by Sloe— Forester— Partner— Croft's Bay Barb — 
Makele ss — B rim mer — Dod s worth . 

Diomed. A chestnut horse, imported into Virgi- 
nia in June, 1T98, by Messrs, Lamb and Vounier, 
and purchased by them of Sir Thomas Charli 
bu^. Diomed was foaled in the spring of 1777, 
and was 21 years of age when imported into Virgi- 
nia. The following account of Inis famous horse, 
to whom the Virginians are so much indebted for 
their present fine race of horses, cannot be uninle 
resting- He was considered one of the best racers 
on the English turf. At three years old, he was 
winner seven limes without being beaten, although 
be contended with Ihe best horses then 

Among the races of that year lie won a sb 

of 500 gs, each, and also the Derby slakes at Epsom, 
iwhicb are the most important in England, and give 
the winner more credit than any in the kingdt 
hii winnings that year amounted to five thousi 
guiaeat. At four years old be received forfeit from 



and upwards, he won the Claret slakes of '200 Kui- 
neaa ench, beating seven capital horses, and 
ing forfeit from seven others. His winnings that 
year amounled to 2580 guineas. The year he 
live he did not start, having fallen lame. At 
years old he won the King'n plate at Guilford, i 
' ig thrtt 4 miie heatt leifA 168 lbs. on his back; he 
a also for-Ihe King's plate at Lewes, which be 
luld have won had he not fallen lame, 
this year for two olher King's plates, and 
second best horse for each: they were won by Anvil 
ind Drone, two of Ihe best horses then on lh( 

started more, and was afterwards ranked 
among the best stallions in England. Diomed wai 
got by Florizel, (one of the best sons of Kin^ He 
rod,) his dam by Spectator, grandam sister to Hora 
tius hy Blank— Flying Childers— Miss Bellvoir by 
Grey Grantham- Pa^et Turk- Betty Percival by 
Leedes' Arabian. Diomed was the sire of «ome of 
the first racers and stallions ever raised in Vu-ginia; 
gst them were Top Gallant, Wrangler, Peace 
Maker, Truiton, Hamhntonian, FloriZel, Potomac, 
and Sir Archy.* Diomed died about 1S07-8, up- 
wards of 30 years old. 



T^E^ S-iHSMffilS. 



Fainiv, AuausT 18, 1826. 



J. S.Srinner, Csa- Leringlon, J]agiat 14, ISJB. 

ir. — I am anxious to have recorded in your 
valuable Journal, the weight and size' of a bull-calf, 
rhich I, and all others, who have seen him, have 
thought extraordinary. He was calved on Ibt 
Iburtn instant, was weighed and measured on thi 
morning of the fifth. — Weicht, 102 lbs. — Measure 
meot, from the back of the head to the rump, three 
feel sii inches, — girlh two feel ten inches. 

This calf was got by a bull of the Improved Dur- 
ham Short Horn breed, out of an heifer of the same 
breed, both imported in the ship Franklin, in Au- 
gust, 1824. I was compelled to have the heifer 
milked some days before she calved. 

These facts confirm the good opinion I have 
always entertained of Ihe superiority of this breed 
ofcattle. Should you also, believe that these facts 
are worlhy of record, you will oblige me by coi 
plying with my request. Truly yours, he. 

D. WILLIAMSON, Ja. 



•Ther 



report m circulation some few years 
back that Sir Archy was not a son of Diomed, but 
gotbj an imported borse called Gabriel: to satisfy 
self on the subject, 1 wrote to Col. Tayloe, who bred 
Sir Arcbj, snd bo rejilied us follows: "To yi 
ries relative to the sireship of Sir Archj, I hare to ob- 
serve in reply that 1 bad sold one half of Caslaoira (thi 
dam of Sir Archy,) to Mr. Archibald Randolph, before 
Sir Archy was foalod, and that he was foaled on Ihe 
south side of James rirer in the sprinf; of 1305, lb e 
jolntproporty of Mr, Randolph and myself. I Iwlicve that 
Gabriel was alive in 1804, but 1 nm very confident he ne- 
ver covered at Ihe same stand with Sir Archj. Gabriel 
and Sir Archy are sometbiog alike in form but not in 
colour, Gabriel being brown — can't speak posiLvcly as 
to marks, bul have no hesitation in saying thi 
no doiibl of Sir Archj's being got by Diumed. Cssta- 
nira was a dark broirn, almost a black mare. 
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ON THE ENEMIES OF THE WHEAT CROP. 

Bt J, Bn£i. OP Albutt. 
{From tbe Memoirs of the Board tf Atricutluro of thi 
State of New YoriC^. 
The Hemaa Fly. 
No indiridual bu done more to iavestipte (his 
Ruhject, ud to Gad a remedy for Ihe evil, probablj, 
tfaao Mr. Worlb. And w. dbtc, in a commonica- 
tion made (o the PenDs^lvuiia Society, in 1893,* a 
further detail of his inderali^ble labours, lo ad- 
vance the interesU of tbe fanner. In this commu- 
nication, MF. Worth details the material faclB, ir 
K^rd lo the Heseian %, which we have quoted 
abore, and recommends a change in tbe course of 
crops, as the most effectual remedy, viz: break up 
for wheat, follow with com, and then, oats and 
Kru«-seeds — plajighing and hamneing the etubbk 
ttimudiately ajier kamat, and a iteond titat befari 
•Sprit, (May.) by which, a great number of the in 
Mcts will be destroyed in the pupa state, and vo 
lunteer plants will tlirow up to receive the deposits 
of those which esope. Where pasturing is re- 
sorted to, he says the work must be completed in a 
few daja, and immediately after the deposit; and 
that even then it may be a dangeroua expedient. 
Unless on strong grounds, and in favourable seasons. 
a conversation with Judge Burt, of the Senate, 



1 hat they select the weakest plants— do most 
mischief when the growth is checked by unfavoura- 
ble weather, or poverty of soil; and that a vigorous 
and consUnt growth renders their attacks compan- 
tively harmless. 

5. That there is no variety of wheat which can 
long escape their ravages.* And 

e. The best remedies consist of a good tillh- 

:h (but not wet,) soil— late sowing— ploughing ... 
Uie Etuhble immediately after harvest— and, per- 
haps, feeding off the crop in the spring, with sheep, 

other ligbt-footed stock. 

I will suggest another remedy, which does .,„. 

;ni to have been noticed bv any writer on this 
subject. It is to tow roWDEHEii caustic lime cp 
OH TBE CROP, tehUe the nueeJ it in Ihe egg, or eater- 
ptUar, on Ihe blade of the tekiat, or even toJien it hoi 
daandtd mthhi the tkeath. The utility of this ap- 
plication has been demonstrated in the experiment! 
of my friend and neighbour, William Chapman, 
which will be found at page 109, of this volume. 
My own practice affords a corroborating proof In 
1823, 1 sowed two pieces of spring wheat, of one 
and two acres, on grounds in all respects similar, 
and separated only by a small ravine. Some time 
in May, I discovered that a great number of pla 
were of a stinted growth, and of a dark green tu- 
lour; and ujion eiamination, I found the insect had 
obtained its lodgment within tbe sheath. I imme- 
dmtely sowed two bushels of lime upon one acre, 



^j , .,^ „v........^u = ..V. o.iuuK'r ^utru- ''^'^ '^* """ " ""^^ ^^ "P™ 'Ae ground, „^- 

borative of the opinion held by Mr. Worth and!"- ^.^ '")!f''"*':''ons "'''='' I bad received from 
others, that tbe insect is propagated in the stubble; ["^iglibour Chapman, and left the other to its fate, 
knd that the crop is ordinarily injured in proportion | ' "^ "?"^ "™* S"^ " good crop; the other, not 
to its distance from that of the preceding year. In ""rj^ " half a one. 

1890, be sowed a field on his farm in Orange coun- 1 . ^^^ tnanner in which this application resuscilal- 
ty, with twenty bushels of seed, adjoining the stub- 1*"? '"^ 1™?' '^'"^°°^ >>• misapprehended, if applied 
ble of his preceding crop, from which it was sepa- " ■ '"* IS?' " <="'e'P'll»'-. " oa the leaf, the 
nted by a stone wall. In April, it had so fine an If'"!*"^ (juaiilies of the lime, it is believed, prove 
appearance that his neighbours tbouehl be would: ?"''","'* '"*««'■ "" ""= eaterpUlar has passed 
hare fortf bushels the acre. The insect, however. J°? "°*''' .*™ '™« »"« PW'tJ certainly reach it, 
Mon destroyed these flattering hopes; and the ^'"f. f'"^ ™U>" oy the dew which falli upon 
whole product was reduced by ita rav.ges to sixty Vil „ ■ a 

bushels. The crop was far the bert on the side , * T """*° "? commits its ravages more ani- 
moit remote from the stubble field, and diminished *°^l^ ""^ extensively m the middle, than in the 
it approiimated Ihe stone wall, »ear which it "",'""."' .^'"**»- i" Virginia, Maryland and Penn- 



was scarcely worth harvesting; and ii front of. a 



.jW. 



it proves a dreadful scourge. In 1833 v 

VkArl l««F 1U- \%T .1- .L . ^ ■ ... 



about the bars which connectl^ the two fields, there ?« "'f'>™e'l V Mr. Worth, the product of wheat 
was scarcely a head of grain, llie Judge has no "i l^e''.n"yl''an« was lessened one half, by this and 
confidence in the efficacy of streps. <»"'" '"*"*«■ Mwy farmers did not galber the 

From what has been stated, we may draw the ■'""""t'^r seed sown; and some found" their fields 
following conclusions: "*■' """'' "^P'ng- Its appearance among us is 

1. That the eggs of theinsect are deposited upon, """'T ""*'?''*'"■. '^*' "» devastations are prineinallv 
the wheat crop in the .pring and in Ihe autumn, C'f '"'?* *''""?: P^fcularly north of Ihe High'- 
and often dunng the summer, and that in four or " ." °'","e"ce I ascribe lo " 



fly is yet unknown: 
. its ravages are some, 
times gre.it, and at others trillbg. or not percepti- 
ble. I think liie heary frosts, which we almost in- 
variably experience in September, about the time 
the wheat is sufticiently advanced lo receive the 
deposit, is destructive lo (he egg and caterpillar, 
then on the blade. Hence the tridirg injury expe- 
nenced from them in autumn. The Iste froits in 
spring, after the intervention of warm wealher. 
which evolves the fly from the chrysalis, may prove 
eijuslly faLtl to them; and this may account for tlie 
circumstance of their not proving so baneful in 
years as in others, and of Itie exemption from 
them altogether, of the more elevated districts, 
such as Delaware. Allegany, Warren. 6;c. 

There are other theories in regard to the fly 
which deserve to be noticed, because they suggest 
other remedies — remedies which seem, in many in- 
stances, to have fully realized the hopes of those 
who have tested them; and which, should they ul- 
timately turn out to be inefBcarious against tlie 
Hessian fly, are nevertheless of acknowledged utili- 
ty against other enemies of the wheat crop. One 
of these teaches that the egg of the fly (or of some 
other insect destructive to ivheat,) is deposited in 
the downy end of Ihe kernel; the otlier, that it is 
lodged in the grain while in a succulent state, in a 
manner analogous to the deposit of the maggot in 
the green pea: both are bottomed on the hypothe- 
sis, that the seed of the grain and of the insect go 
into the earth together, and that the same tempera- 
ture gives action and {expansion to each of tliem. 
And both suggesi, as a remedy, the immersion of 
the seed before sowing, in a steep that shall pnsesss 
the property of destroying the ova of the insect, 
without injuring the germ of the grain. 

The evidences in support of tliese theories are 
few, and are principally drawn from tbe efficacy 
which ha.s been found in Ihe remedy proposed. I 

" coofloe my qaolatiooa to what re^rds the first 

A writer in the American Farmer, voL v. p, 134, 
who subicribea "A Bucks county Farmer," (and we 
regret tliat be did not add the authority of his real 
name,) stales, as the result Sf actual observation, 
that the insect is oropagated from the eggs of the 
fly, de)>osited on the grain when ripening; that the 
fly may be seen by the middle of June, and from 
"-— time till wheat is cut, flying about and lighlinK 
upon ears of wtieat; that it deposits its eggs upon 



e da>-s, they ehan^ to the caterpillar ntate. 

3. That the mischief is done by the caterpillar 
in September, hebre the severe autumnal Imis, 
duringthe months of April and May. 

3. That the insects remain in Ihe chrysalis during 
the winter, wiere they have been deposited and 
nourished, t 



'See tbe i- Memoirs, vol. 1, p. les. 

I While tngoged in compiling these facts, January 25, 
1 weal to die Gelds, and gathered a number of wheat 
plants, the seed of which had been soaked in brine and 
limed, and also some volunteer pisots, whicli had 
sprung up in mj turnip field early in August, with an 
expectation of discuvcring the chrysalis. Of the first 
taken from three different fields, sown the 3th ' ' 
■nd 19th September, 1 selected six plants from'i 
and the same number from the volunteer wheat. 1 sub^ 
jeetcd the whole to a careCal examination, aided by a 
(ood microscope, but found no chrysaiis. Tbe sown 
plants were found to bo heallfaj and perfect, except in 
one instance, in which the root* appeared dead and 
shrivelled, and the leaves dry. This was avidanlly the 
eOtet of froit, as there was no indieation of iniurv 
from insects. Three stems of the volunteer wbeat (a 
ipontaneoui growth from teed icaUcnd in harvNtioV ) 
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outer ends of the grain, where they"'may'be 
good microscope or optic glass, some- 
times to Ihe number of six or seven on one grain. 

— -.w. .„ "They remain there (continues this wTiler.) till 

some counties of tbe greatest elevation, upon ihe' 'he grain i.< sown. The warmth necessary to pro- 
hfun H-ot^™ nr n.,- great gtreams, subject to earlyjduee vegetation, U sufticienl to animate the insect 

■ — — - — . — jit hursts" the shell and enters the shoot, where it 

plants bad from three to six stems— I j"^' i" ^ loipid stale till nest spring, except in some 
hin the sheaf of the lower leaf, two of instances where wheat is sown eariy, the 8y com- 
ly,orcrMswajs,and the third remuin-imences its ravages in the fail: when this is disco- 



head waters of o^ 



and each of thi 

them tranHVcrs . , ._ , _.,., ,„^ ^^^^ 

ed atuchod to IL'c'piint; by a'«ry smairji'lamenli four 

fifti,. ^r .1,= ....™ bemg eaten awa, (nilhin the shoalh.) 

inch in length. These sterna 

supposed they had been eaten 



fifUis of Ihe St 

nearly (lie eighth of a 

were much withered. 



ind others 

have been 

among 



At the .tame time I lubjected to microscopic exami- 
nation, a handful of wheat taken from Ihe IhrrahinK 
floor. 1 fourid several kernels, perhaps i>ne in *;tIv 
wilh small perforations, similar lo those found 
from which the flv or bug h.is escaped 
which appeared half eaten. This could n. 

done by weevil, as they have never been „ 

us, except in a small parcel of Chili wheat, whirh I r<S 
ceived last fall; and besides, the perforations were 
smaller than this insect makes. 

•The Lawler wheat, carried from Pennsylvania to 
Virginia, was cried up for some time, in the latter 
sute, as being proof agaio«t tlie insect; but I believe 
Ihii IS no longer pretended. I apprehend that our ev 
pectatiom from the " white flint" will prove equaUy fal- 



ered, the best method 
IKiatnre it short either i 

"The most effectual way to check the propaga- 
tion, is in preparing the seed before sown, which 
should be in the following manner: Put your seed 
into a hogshead, tub or vat, and cover it with water, 
let it stand ten or twelve hours; then put ofl'" the 
water, put the wheat upon a barn floor, sprinkle 
lime over it with a shovel, and mix it till it is well 
covered with lime. Let it remain in that state about 
34 houn. and the e^ will be destroyed without 






ilhcM 



The following brief sketch of the observationa 
which led to the discover? above mentioned, is 
given, that all who wish to be satisfied of the truth 
of it, maf hare occular demonstration of tbe fact, 
if they will take the trouble. On viewing tereral 
grains of wheat in a microscope, something mem- 
bling th« eggi of insects wu observed upon tboD. 
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Twenty grains were selncto.d with those appear- 
ances; they were put upon some raw cotton and a 
little earth, in a tumbler of water, and observed 
every day; and on the day the grain opened and 
put forth" its tcndor fibre, the insect burst from its 
shell, and was not to ht seen. 

"Trn days after, five of the grains, with their 
roots an I blades, were taken from the glass, and 
carefully examined. In three of them the insects 
were found. The other fifteen remained and over- 
spread the top of the glass. They were preserved 
till spring, when, on examining, every stock had an 
insect in it, some two, and one four. 

"Twenty other grains were selected, and the 
lime applied for twelve hours. It was then washed 
and the colour of the eggs was changed, and being 
put into a glass in like manner as the other, the 
wheat grew, but the eggs did not produce. The 
roots were transplanted and grew well; and ten 
bushels of wheat, limed as above, produced a good 
crop, while the neighbouring fields suffered mate- 
rially, and some were almost wholly destroyed by 

the fly." 

George B. Evertson (whose letter upon the sub- 
ject I have somehow mislaid,) has stated to me his 
observations upon the fly, which accord with the 
preceding. He saw the fly upon the heads of the 
grain , and afterwards, with a microscope, saw the 
eggs in the crease of the kernel, and has no doubt 
but the egg of the insect is attached to the seed. 
Steeping the seed in pickle, and liming, he consi- 
ders a preventive. 

I never found the fly in my fields, except in the 
instance I have mentioned; and in no other instance 
have I sown wheat without having previously steep- 
ed and limed it. 

In a conversation with Mr. Lake, of the Senate, 
he informed me, that he formerly suffered much in 
his wheat crop from smut and insects; that, having 
heard steeping in brine and liming recomoaended as 
a remedy for these evils, he subjected his seed to 
this process, and has pursued the practice since that 
time: that his crops have been uniformly healthy 
and abundant, while those in his neighbourhood 
have been more or l^s devastated. 

1 will only add, on this subject, the following let- 
ter from Col. Armstrong, of Dutchess: 

''Dear Sir, December 18, 1824. 

"My wheat crop having, in 1819, suffered severe 
]y from the fly, in the autumn of that year I divided 
my seed wheat into two parcels, one of which I 
washed carefully in a solution of uoslacked lime 
and water, and while the mixture was in a state of 
ebullition. To dry the seed, it was rolled in gyp 
sum, and then sown in the ordinary way. The 
other parcel was not limed, but in all other respects 
treated like the preceding. The result was, that 
the crop produced by the Timed seed remained un- 

ouchea by the fly, while that produced by the seed 
^lot limed, was very seriously injured. I have not 

lince been in the way of renewing tb<* experiment; 
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inree »•> •. ..uw. ii 
ivodtut ly, vvailch prey upon the wheat crop 

*'That which causes the udge, or $hmt — a 
»iot IB found in the stocks, near the root, and about 
'^e joints — and another worm that causes the early 
***\nge of colour of the ear."* 

The first, Mr. W. does not pretend to identify; 
^t he conjectures it to be a species of aphis, or 
*«n A||ge^ which preys upon the roots in autumn 
• .. /v inter; causes the plant to throw out new r^^* 



and assume a sedge like appearance in the spring. 
Hd thinks it harbours in the ground, and recom- 
mends salt and ashes to be applied at the time of 
sowing, and harrowed in with the grain. 

The worm in the stalk is about three sixteenths 
of an inch long, pale yellow, with brown spots about 
its mouth. The deposits are made thrice a year, 
and a few days earlier than those of the Hessian fly. 
"The ravages of the first generation have usually 
been confounded with those of the fly, as the plants 
decline in both cases about the same time, and in 
the same manner; but such as are affected by this 
insect, can readily be distinguished by an enlarge 
ment of the culm near the roots. The second gene- 
ration is lodged about the several joints, and may 
frequently be found in apparently healthy plants. 
This generation must materially lessen the quantity 
of grain, and 1 conceive the principal cause of the 
bad product from the straw. The third generation, 
in the autumn, is lodged in the manner of the first, 
and the change has also been charged to the Hes- 
sian fly.* The same remedies will apply to both. 

Of the third species, we are merely informed, 
that the larva is lodged in the cavity of the straws 
above the upper jomt; is about the fourth of an 
inch long, of a glossy white; and that the pupa is 
more sreen than the larva, and is found on the out- 
side of the straw, in the vagina of the leaf. The 
effects of this insect are often noticed in our wheat 
fields, but hitherto the injury has been too trifling 
to excite alarm. 

Mr. L. Garter, of Virginia, has described a spe- 
cies of moth, which preys upon wheatf According 
to his opinion, the egg is lodged in the grain before 
it hardens. When the grain is threshed, and laid 
in heapsj the grain heats, and the egg hatches; 
otherwise, it lies dormant until spring. 

In 1807, a new disease appeared in the wheat in 
Maryland, in several counties, on the richest land, 
the crops were nearly destroyed. The main or top 
roots were destroyed, apparently by an insec^ the 
colour declined, the blades dwindled and were 
drawn together, and small feeble stalks rose only to 
the height of six inches. Mr. Hollingsworth, who 
suffered greatly for several years^ finally found a 
remedy in a dressing of linne and rotten compost 
upon the growing crop.:t 

There was published in the Utica Patriot, of July 
1804, a communication signed P. Colt, which dis- 
closes facts before unobserved. On searching for 
the cause of the yellow and rusty appearance of a 
crop of spring wheat, he discovered the roots to be 
dead, and decayed, hke rotten flax, and found upon 
them a number of very small white worms, ex- 
tremely lively, and from i to i inch in length. He 
also found, in the more decayed fibres, ''insects in 
a quiet or dead state, or more properly speaking, m 
a state of absolute rest, and of the colour of a ripe 
flax-seed, though not of that shape.^' 

Our knowledge of the insects which prey upon 
wheat is yet so imperfect, that it is impossible to 
ascertain their number, or to identify or describe 
particular species. Genanin enumerates fifty kinds 
which are known in Europe as enemies to the corn 
crop. We know only a few, and those but imper- 
fectly. And even the Hessian fly, whose ravages 
have caused the loss of millions of dollars, and 
whose devastations have been carried on under our 
own observation for almost fifty years, is so imper- 
fectly known, that we are compelled to grope for 
truth among a contrariety of opinions, without 
knowing when we have attained our object 

Hatchel, and after him Professor Cooper, recom- 
mend immersing seed wheat in scalding water of 
190® or ^'*b^ for &vt or ten minutes, as an effectual 
-kr^-nyiog the seeds of smut or insects 



which it may contain.* The evidences of the utili- 
ty of lime, are also respectable. 

It was my intention to have collected the authori- 
ties upon the causes and prevention of Smtd, mMU- 
(lew, &c.; but other avocations prevent my fulfilling 
this intention. The reader will, however, find some 
excellent selefl|i0Dt upon these diseases in this vo- 
lume. I will nirely remark, that my own practice 
and obser\'ation strongly recommend the use of 
salt and lime, in preparmg the teed, the first in the 
form of a steep, and the latter in a dry powdered 
btate. 1 never saw a smut head in my fields when 
the seed had been thui prepared. And when it is 
considered that lime certainly has proved efilkacious 
against the fly, or some other insect enemy, the in- 
ducement for giving it a fair trial is greatly strength- 
ened. The mildew or rust is generated, or propa- 
gated, by a moist, hot) and close atmosphere, and 
abounds most where fresh manures have been ap- 
plied in (juantity. These causes sufcgest the reme- 
dies; which are, to insure a better circulation of air, 
by laying the lands (especially if level,) in narrow 
ridges; and to prevent a too luxuriant growth, bo^ 
of straw and weeds, by tpplying the manure Jmt 
to a hoed crop, which will extirpate the weeds in- 
troduced by tne manure^ aud deprive the latter tf 
its heat 
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ON WIiNTERING SHEEP. 
Bt Jsdkdiah Moroan, or Catvoa. 

(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agrieolture of the 

State of New York.) 

To Jc&sa BuEL, Esq., 

Dear Sir — Agreeably to your request, I herewith 
transmit a brief statement of the facts and obierva^ 
tions, in relation to the keeping of sheep; and sfaoold 
you deem them of sutficient importance, you are at 
liberty to make them public, for the tieaem of others 
engaged in that important branch of agriculture. 

It will V>e recollected, that in the summer of 1S3S 
the drought was severe in many parts of our coun- 
try. In the county of Cayuga, where I reside^ and 
in the counties adjacent, it was greater than in any 
former year, since the settlement of Uie county. 
Our meadows were so much parched, that we did 
not secure mor^ than one third of the hay we do ia 
ordinary seasons. At this time, my flock consisted of 
about 500 sheep, ihcluding about 120 Umbs; and u 
I had a very scanty i«ipply of hay, I was obliged to 
resort to some expeditnt to winter my flock upon 
less than the usual quan^ty of it 

About the fifteenth of December, I commenced 
feeding them, at which tim» f had only about nine 
tons ol fine timothy and clover hay. I divided my 
sheep into flocks of about 1(>0, and commenced 
giving them, say half a gill of torn per day, in the 
ear, dividing it so as to give half %f it in the morn- 
ing, and the residue in the evenin^^, except that to 
the lambs I gave nearly the same Qiantity of oatt 
in the sheaf. I fed in this way, until iibout the first 
of January following, when the quattity of grain 
was a little increased: so that, between the 15th '« 
December and the 15th of April follow\ng, I acii 
ally fed to my 380 sheep, 145 bushels of com, ant 
to the 130 lambs, 40 bushels of oats, which woulc 
be something less than a gill of com and oats pe* 
bead« per day, to both sheep and lambs, during th^ 
winter. The flock had little more than enough o) 
hay to form a cud, except that in extreme '^^i' 
weather, I directed them to be full fed on hai 

In this manner, 500 sheep were wintem, witL 
the loss of only three lambs; and at «he opening '*^ 
the spring, thev were in better health and conditir»» 
than any flock I ever wintered in any former teaaoii. 
since 1 havr '**<»r ^wy^^^^ ii ^earinc ^he«o •«* 
grow»n« • ^, 
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I Mtimale Ihe etpcDse of keeping mj Aocic of 500 
•be«p throuRfi (fae winter, as rolloivs: 
Mine font of bay, . . . »t JT.OO . . . $65.00 
145 biuhal* of corn, . . . .O.Sl . . . . 75.S5 

40 do, oati 0.10 . . . T.60 

S«lt, with Ihe hay, &C COO 

Attradance of shepherd, 30.00 

#171.55 

I have adopted the aame conne wilh tny ibeep, 
titi* winter, and from letter! recently reeeifed from 
iBj ton, who hai the char^ of the flock, I enter- 
thin a coD6dcDt eipectation of the aame reault. 

JlUtBV, MartkU, 18:4. 



SHEEP AND WOOL. 
;Ua SuKNta, WXilt Port, Jvis 90. >flI6- 

The interest you have taken in the improvement 
«f ibeep as ooe of the most important relations in 
your editorial charge, and (he politeness you have 
ratended to my communications on the subjecl, iO' 
duces me to make you a farther oSerina; of the re- 
Bolt of our shearing on the 97tfa of May last. In so 
doing. I Inut you will not consider it a mere chal- 
lenge with the vain i^lorioos anticipation of superi- 
ority, but, as has been heretofore saggested, wltti 
the riew of brining out reports from others who 
bare sbeep north propagating from, and to compare 
and estimate their value in tfaeir different caoaciliea 
«f usefulness. Last year, it is remembered that a 
amall flock in the state of Maryland sheared a 
greater average by a pound to the fleece, than any 
reported, or indeed any I hare known or heard of 
'Ivey were of the Friezland,or rat-tailed breed. If 
these sheep have wool of good qualJIy, and other 
properties corresponding in a reasonable degree, 
the owner would but do them Justice hv giving the 

eubtic a better knowledge of them. The hoDOura- 
le competition amongst the line wool growers, will 
aerve in part as a stimulus to those wbo breed more 
for quantity, permit me la suggest the importance 
of giving an addiUonal impulse to such as feel an 
interest to raising an abundance of good wool for 
domestic purposes on a valuable carcase. If it ' 
most advantageoos for our Ettsteni,aDd a portii 
of our Western country to raise sheep principally 
for their wool as an aKicle of sale, it u not less im- 
portant that we should raise it of an inferior quality 
DO animals, otherwise better suited to the supply of 
our wants, in order to meet the demands of 
purely domestic manufactures— such being the 
lure of much of our Southern population as to 
quire an abundant supply jf strong, warm, cheap, 
Jabrick, made with moat economy by every head of 
a family, a surplus of wool mo; be vended to our 
Eastern brethren, or fxchanged for some of their 
more polished fabricks. I huve thought, sir, in 
mentioning the facts of mj last shearing, ibut it 
might add ■ometbing to the interest of one of those 
meful and agrveabfe monthly meetings of your 
Trustees to have before them samples of wool take 
fmta sheep of the first shear, producing In the dii 
fnia II to [6\ pounds Seven rams, from 14 to 1 
months old, being spring and fall lambs, sheared II 
111, 13, ISi, 14), 16, 161 pounds, an average of 
more than 13} pounds. Rams, wethers, and year 
old ewes, to the number of 39, sheared 30d lbs, 
average of 10 6-16 of a lb. Thiriy five ewes, 
ther with Iambs by their aides, or having had them 
the last spring, (with the eiception of 7 fall lambs) 
•beared 334 lbs. an average of 6i nearly. Many 
«wea varied from 8 to as hii;h as 14^. The total 
average of 64 sheep ii 8 3-S lbs. The seven rams' 
fleeces were sheared end weighed in the presence 
of several neighbours and gentlemen of the adjoin- 
ing counties, and the rest, with the exception of sii 
or eight medium fleeces, by one of them. A lilUe 
IJBM bMt^ when oar fleeces vren tbougfat eittaor* 



diiiary at 10 or li lbs., anticipations of 15 
were thought entirely visionary I am clearly of 
opinion there is still great room for improvement, 
and behevfi that in three years (barring accidents,) 
individual fleeces will be nearer 30 than 16 lbs., and 
an average obtained of more than 10 lbs.; this will 
be the result (if realiied,) of crosses by sheep pro- 
ducing long and short wool, similar to such as is en- 
closed. A preat avera^ can only be oblnined by 
the most uniform attention to the orderof the flock, 
besides annually marking the least productive indi 
viduala for sale or use— and what is meant by thi 
attention is not what many erroneously suppose (h^;;h 
feeding,} but a general regard to their cooitilutio 
and habitf, limited only by our knowledge of thei 
peculiar nature. If such could be obtained, (which 
IS scarcely presumable in every district of our coun- 
try,) with occasional shifts, uniform salting, and 
water at particular seasons. As it regards food, 
sheep cannot be better treated, summer or winter, 
than in the use of a blue grass pasture, save when 
is on the ground; then bay or trough-feed 
must be resorted lo, as circumstances may require. 
But I have not, for the last three winters, fed with 
aoy thing more than an abundance of wheat straw, 
sioce there were but few days at a time excluding 
them from Iheir pasture. As it regards uniformity 
of keep, it must be evident that an exuberant sum- 
mer's grazing, followed by a dry, coarse and indif- 
ferent wintering, will have a wonderful influence in 
deteriorating both the form and fleece of an animal 
so susceptible of change as the sheep, and 
contrary, the most abundant and judicious winter 
keep will be loat on them if crowded early on young 
;rass, affording little nutrition, or unaccompanied 
>y a suHicient supply of salt and meal as a condi- 
ment to their stomachs: hence, without the latter 
precaution, the scours and other accompanyiuj 
diseases. But I am getting into a dissertation whici 
I did not intend. In conclusion, I must express i 
belief, that most farmers vritl meet with similar sue 
if Ibey do not overstock themselves; in a pe 
nod, governed in a measure by the quality of stock 
they begin their [mprovements on, if thej will per- 
severe in a judicous selection of rams, form first to 
be observed, then uniting in their fleece length and 
closeness — from 6 to 8 or 10 inches are good medi- 
um lengths; when the fibre is extended more than 1-2, 
it would have a tendency to degenerate into hairy 
wool, or become so thin as to he light and unpro- 
ductive; and an exclusion of all ewes that do not 
prove their »alue by their first fleece. If it were 
possible lo put on the back of one of our l^irge 
ighing, as they sometimes do, from ITO to 
ool as close as that of a Spanish Merino, 
with Ibc length of 10 or 13 inches, more than 30 
pounds might be obtained to the fleece. The near- 
est approach lo Ibis in uniting quantity and quality; 
in judiciously combining length and compactness 
of fleece, is a secret well worth the attention of 
every breeder. 1 would venture an opinion, found- 
' only on my little experience, Ihat with a tolera- 
hlv skilful intermixture of the close woolled Spanish 
Merino and our country breeds, that sheep of a 
distinguishing variety may be raised, to an extent 
fully and perfectly to meet the demands of every 
species of maoutacturc wherein pure wool is re- 
quired. This suggestion is not intended in the least 
to supersede the earliest opportunities of improve- 1 There 
ment by foreign, or already divrimated 



10 pounds of good wool, except they are envelopofl 
in their fleeces; that is, so far as to hare their legs 
to the knee, and their bellies covered, which ts Ihe 
ease with those in (jueation, especially under thn 
latter pari, of from S lo 6 inches long, of good qua- 
lity for domestic purposes. It is in a proportionaU 
degree owing to this circumstance Ihat such weight* 
are obtained; and the greater the quantity of wool 
carried on such parts, finer, closer, and longer, (o 
ill be an increased ratio of the dirt attached to it. 
One important remark for those who may breed 
sheep ol this description: attention must be paid lo 
Ihe rams, but particularly the wethers, that the uri- 
nal passage be not intercepted by the great growth 
of long wool surrounding il; from the accumulation 
of fillh a mortification frequently takes place, if an 
t>vo of the wool Is not shorn from around 
ih>^ part I have formerly lost some of my best 
wethers for Ihe want of Ibis precaution. With my 
best wishes for the increasing usefutoess of IheFat- 



ORCHARD GRASS. 
J- S. Seisireb, Esq. ^lupal 11, XBIS. 

Sir, — Although t have cultivated orchard grass 
for several years, and have observed and heard of 
many of its valuable properties, yet its superiority 
over every other grass, has never been so fully 
brought under my view as during the present sea- 
son. About the 30lh June. I cut a crop of teed 
from a field of orchard grass, and in mowing my 
timothy on the 91st July, (which was adjoining the 
orchard grass in a part of the same field,) my peo- 
ple were tempted by the fine swarth which the 
orchard grass aflbrded, to mow a part of ihe same 
ground from which I had saved seed about a month 
before. And although I had before witnessed the 
great rapidity of ita growth, yet 1 was ncvertheleao 
astonished in walking over the field to-day to find 
the grass very nearly knee high where il bad been 
closely mown on^ thrtt teeeks before, and when the 
ticnothy adjoining it would hanll; furnish a bite for 
ibeep- fndeed, I have no doubt but that I shall, 
Ihe course of a few weeks, cut as heavy a crop 
of hay from this same ground as I have ever se- 

The great advaoUge of a grass which reeoven 
soon from Ibe scythe and the tooth, are so ob- 
ous as to render it UDnecesaxrv to enlarge on Ibe 
subject; indeed my object in making this communi- 
cation is barely to slate Ihe naked fact, referring 
those who may be desirous of more particular in- 
formation, to (he pages of your useful journal, id 
which ample justice has been done tliis invaluable 
grass by several of your correspondents who have 
had longer eipcricnce and closer observation of it 
than myself. 

1 am, with respect, your obeil't serv't, D. 



COTTON. 
(From Gray's TmveU in Africa, p. G4, I.oud. ed. IBSS.) 
The country for some distance around this vil- 
lage, (Jaroouiy,*) has the marks of civilisation. 
"" ime extensive cotton and iodjgo plan- 

.aiiuus, miu allhough no rain falls at that season, 
Ibcy looked green and well. The soil, thougb san- 
dy, appeared good and well fitted to produce all 
tropical erains, vgclables, &c. in perfection. 

"We left Jaroomy at G o'clock, on the :!Gtb of 

April, 1813, sncf travelled east over a gently ascend- 

itry, beautifully wooded, until half past 7, 



Far from it. if we neglect to profit by Ihe 
lalfours and ingenuity of hundreds who have gone 
before us, it will be our own bult Lest the weight 
ool here reported should be loo trying to the 
credulity of some of your readers, and our antici- 
pations be utterly set at naught, a further, but brief' 
explanation, may be proper. In England, '25 and , when we came to a small town called Jonkaconda, 

30 pounds, if not more, have been shorn from sbeep. j 

Our approaches to this have been but feeble; ahoep -About H or 2 degrees East of Ihe raontb of Ibe 
of oroinai; aise nttiy ever ahear mon (bu 6 orlGanbia. 
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AMERICAN PARMER. 



[Atrovsr 35, iSiB, 



inhabited by BushreenS) and very prett'dy situated on 
a little hill under the shade of some few large trees, 
somewhat resembling the horse chestnut, except 
that the trunk is covered with large sharp protube- 
rances in the shape of thorns. It produces a quan- 
tity of silky cotton, in pods of an oval shape, about 
five inches long and four in circumference. The 
natives do not make any use of it; they prefer the 
common cotton, from which they manufacture all 
their clothes J' 



WHITE FLINT WHEAT. 
Sir, Buckinghamy Va., du^. 10, 1826. 

I thank you for your attention in ordering the 
white flint wheat; 1 got 7 bushels, which with all 
charges cost me $S per bushel, which was seeded in 
good time and style, on good land; the grain is 
shrivelled and very imperfect, it will not suit the 
bottom lands of James river, it is too late, has too 
much blade and sap; and in any climate will be lia- 
ble to rust and mildew. I consider it a catchpenny, 
for I have known the kind of wheat for 35 years, 
called the big white wheat, and by some called the 
big Bedford. We are labouring under a second 
long drought, but shall make bread in this section; 
in our maritime counties, it is said, the prospect is 
alarming. Respectfully, yours, 

CHARLES YANCEY. 



PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Dear Sir, Bo/A, JV*. C. dug. 5, 1826. 

Early in April we had some rain; since that time 
we have experienced the most excessive drought 
ever known with us. Our corn crops are now too 
far advanced in age to derive much benefit from 
any change of weather, however favourable. They 
are a melancholy spectacle. Some fields nearly bar- 
ren; others promise a fourth or thirds and low 
grounds but half or two thirds of a crop. 

Oats pretty generally failed. The cotton crops 
are much injured^ but are more promising than 
corn. JOSEPH BONNER. 
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SCIENCE OF GARDENING. 

(From Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 

FUNCTIONS OF VEGETABLES. 

Food of the vegetating Plant. 

P^egetable Extract. When it was found that at- 
inospheric air and water are not, even conjointly, 
capable of furnishing the whole of the aliment ne 
cessary to the development of the plant, it was then 
alleged that, with the exception of water, all sub- 
stances constituting a vegetable food must at least 
be administered to the plant in a gaseous state. 
But this also is a conjecture unsupported by proof; 
for even with regard to such plants as grow upon 
the barren rock, or in pure sand, it cannot be said 
hat they receive no nourishment whatever besides 
^«Ar £cept in a gaseous state. Many of the par- 
decayed animal and vegetable substances 
ti.w«. loat in the atmosphere and attach themselves 
'> the leaves, must be supposed to enter the plant 
Q ftolution with the moisture which the leaves im- 
bibe; and so also similar substances contained in 
^e soil must be supposed to enter it by the root: 
rut these substances may certainly contain vegeta- 
-^'- nourishment; and they will perhaps be found to 
aken up by the plant in prr--^ ion to their de- 
of solubility in water- "»»»' *»** "uantity in 

-D they exist in the •"*• ' f the most 

ijportant of these subs^ . -^^iMviC extract 

'Hicn plants have attain*' ^''^ity of t^-^ir 

p< efc. the n«nciples «» - - . '-»duall^ «> 



converted into dust or vegetable mould, which, as 
might be expected, constitutes a considerable pro- 
portion of the soil. The chance then is, that it is 
again converted into vegetable nourishment, and 
again enters the plant, but it cannot wholly enter 
the plant, because it is not wholly soluble in water. 
Part of it, however, is soluble, and consequently 
capable of being absorbed by the root, and that is 
the substance which has been denominated extract 
Saussure filled a large vessel with pure mould of 
turf, and moistened it with distilled or rain water, 
till itVas saturated. At the end of five days, when 
it was subjected to the action of the press, 10,000 
parts in weight of the expressed and filtered fluid 
yielded by evaporation to dryness 26 parts of ex- 
tract In a similar experiment upon the mould of a 
kitchen garden, which had been manured with 
dung, 10,000 parts of fluid yielded 10 of extract 
And in a similar experiment upon mould taken from 
a well cultivated com field, 10,000 parts of fluid 
yielded 4 parts of extract Such was the result in 
these particular cases. But the quantity of extract 
that may be separated from pure mould formed by 
nature upon the surface of the globe is not in gene- 
ral very considerable. Alter twelve decoctions, all 
that could be separated from mould of this sort was 
about one-eleventh of its weight; and yet this seems 
to be more than sufficient for the purposes of vege- 
tation: for a mould containing this quantity was 
found by experiment to be less fertile, at least for 
peas and beans, than a mould that contained only 
one- half or two-thirds the quantity. But if the 
quantity of extract must not oe too much, neither 
must it be too little. Plants that were put to vege- 
tate in mould deprived of its extract, as far as re- 
peated decoctions could deprive it, were found to 
be much less vieorous and luxuriant than plants ve- 
getating in moiud not deprived of its extract and 
yet the only perceptible difference between them is, 
that the former can imbibe and retain a much 
greater quantity of water than the latter. From 
this last experiment^ as well as from the great pro- 
portion in which it exists in the living plant, it evi- 
dently follows that extract constitutes a vegetable 
food. But extract contains nitrogen; for it yields 
by distillation a fluid impregnated with ammonia. 
The difficultv, therefore, of accounting for the in- 
troduction of nitrogen into the vegetating plant, as 
well as for its existence in the mature vegetable 
substance, is done away; for although the plant re- 
fuses it when presented in a gaseous state, it is 
plain that it must admit it along with the extract 
It seems also probable that a small quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas enters the plant along with the ex- 
tractive principle^ as it is known to contain this gas 
also. 

Most plants are found by analysis to contain a 
certain proportion of salts, such as nitrate, muriate,^ 
and sulphate of potass or soda, as has been already 
shown. These salts are known to exist in the soil, 
and the root is supposed to absorb them in solution 
with the water by which the plant is nourished. 
It Is at least certain that plants may be made to 
take up by the roots a considerable proportion of 
salts in a state of artificial solution. But if salts 
are thus taken up by the root of the vegetating 
plant, does it appear that they are taken up as a 
food? Some plants, it must be confessed, are in- 
jured by the application of salts, as is evident from 
the experiments of Saussure; but others are as evi- 
dently benefited by it. Trefoil and luccrn have 
their growth much accelerated by the application 
of sulphate of lime, though many other plants are 
not at all influenced bv its action. The rarietaria 
nettle and borage will not thrive, except in such 
soils as contain nitrate of lime or nitrate of potass; 
and plants inhabiting the sea coas^ as was ob- 
servea bj Dub»»^^' "^'H not thrir' n a soil that 
docs not cop**^ — -te of ••^ ♦ **•»* been 



taken up by the root, though converted to purposes 
of utility by acting as astringents or corrosives is 
stopping MP the.onfices of the vessels of the plant, 
and preventing the admission of too much water: 
but it is to be recollected that the salts in question 
are found by analysis in the very substance of the 
plant, and must consequently have entered in solu- 
tion. It has been also thought that salts are fa- 
vourable to vegetation only m proportion as they 
hasten the potrefaction of vegetable substances 
contained in the soil, or attract Uie humidity of the 
atmosphere. But sulphate of lime is not deliques- 
cent; and if its action consist merely io accelerat- 
ing putrefaction, why is its beneficial effisct confined 
but to a small number of plants? Grisenthwaite 
(JVew Theory of ^grieiiUwre^\S\9, p. Ill,) answers 
this question b;^ stating, that as in the principal 
grain crops which interest the agriculturist, there 
exbts a particular saline substance, peculiar to each, 
so, if we turn our attention to the clovers, and tar- 
nips, we shall still find the same discriminatioB. 
Saintfoin, clover, and lucem, have long been known 
to contain a notable quantity of gjrpsum (sulphate 
of lime;) but such knowl^ge, very strange to re- 
late, never led to the adoption of gypsum as a ma- 
nure for those crops, any more than that of phos- 
phate of lime for wheat, or nitrate of soda, or po- 
tassa for barley. It is true that gypsum has been 
long, and in various places, recommended as a ma- 
nure; but its uses not being understood, it was re- 
commended without any reference to crop, or in* 
deed to the accomplishment of any fixed object 

It is very well known that some particular ingre- 
dient may be essential to the composition of a body, 
and yet make but a very small proportion of its 
mass. Atmospheric air contains onij about one 
part in the 100th of the carbonic acid; and yet no 
one will venture to affirm that carbonic acid gas 
is merely an adventitious and accidental element 
existing by chance in the air of the atmosphere, 
and not an essential ingredient in its composition. 
Phosphate of lime constitutes but a very small pio- 
portion of animal bodies, perhaps not one part in 
dOO; and yet no one doubts that it is essential to 
the composition of the bones. But the same salt 
is found in the ashes of all vegetables; and who 
will say that it is not essential to their perfectioB? 

(To be contintted.) 
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REMARKS ON THE ASCLEPIAS SYRIAGA, 
OR COMMON SILK- WEED. 

By WUliam ZoUichoffer, M. D. C, M. M. B. S. of 

London, 
To J. S. Seinker, E»q. 

There is but little doubt, but what a very consi- 
derable number of our unknown indigenous vegeta- 
ble productions, possess alimonious qualities as well 
as medicinal virtues; and, if the necessary course of 
experimental investigation was adopted, and inde- 
fatigably persevered in, in order to avail ourselves 
of a knowledge of the hidden treasures that at pre- 
sent lie concealed within the womb of future disco- 
very; few years would elapse before we should have 
the pleasure of congratulating ourselves upon tb^ 
introduction into our markets, of additional eseida, 
tia, the gustation of many of which, might be equ» 
in point of delicacy and richnessf to many ▼'^ce^ 
bles that are cultivated by our Horticultuiir^ 

Considerations arisingYrom the importance a u.. 
introduction of nutritious articles into the Materif 
AHmentaria, have induced me to avail myself a 
everjr advantaf^e that presented, of testing and e^ 
amining the virtues of plants, with a view of com 
municating the successful results to the commonit.t 

During the prosecution of these inquiries, my a^ 
tention was directed by a friend, to an examination 
of the article, which is tbe subiect •fthe pveser* 
papei^ the result o^ vhich, I with pleasore tranav 
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tleem it norlbj of an inicrtion in your useful "Ame- 
ricsn Farmf r." 

Jattlv entitled to tlie nolice and consideration of 
the loi-en of good eating, is the ^idepiai Si/riaca, 
on the account of its being esculent, delicious, and 
nulrilive, aud when served up in the ordinary way 
in which the ^aprtragiti officaialu is prepared, is by 
no means inferior lo this article. 

The geaas ^xlepiai, is stated to have received 
its name rrom its discoverer, Asclepias, or from 
.£mti(ipiu>, the god of Medicine. The species un- 
der consider&tion, ranks in the class Pentaiulria, the 
order Digynia, and in the natural orders, or fami- 
liet of Caatorlie of LinnKUs, &nd Jlpocynie of Jus- 

Oenerie Characltt. 
Calix, a permanent perianthium, d) tided into fii 
acuta segments. """" "" 



The corolli 



nsists of a singU 



bran and madder, ta assist tbe fermentation of lh< 
vats. Tbe plants were too old to retain much of 
those succulent juices in which Iheir value chiclly 
consist, yet they answered far beyond my expecta- 
tion! for the linuors, so long as 1 was enabled to 
supply them witt it, worked much more freely end 
more rieorously (ban in the usual way; und al- 
though this enperiinent was not decisive, for tvant 
of a. Euflicient quantity, and from the pliinl being 
loo old when gathered, yet I am convinced, by the 
effect produced, that it might be used to considera- 
ble advantage. In Bancroft's GrsI volume on per- 
manent colourE, this arlicle is noticed as follows: 

'•It is well known, according to Mr. Clarkson, 
that the African dyers are superior to those of any 
other part of the globe. 

"The blue dye is so much more beautiful and per- 
manent, than that ivhich is extracted from the 






Mho liave machines of this sort 
id tbo fiiitliful. industrious, and 
ikilful nicchaiiick. who Mcculed my work — bi> 
lanie is Thumas Voung. and bis address Conwpf 
Irect, near the comer of Sharp street 

Yours, iix. JOHN MERCER. 

[There are few jniprovenicnts in which farmer* 
ire more deeply and generuily interested than in 
those cunnecled with the prepardtion of grain fw 
mai'kcl or dom«is1ic con sump lion: hence, we ft^U 
ourselves of Col. Murder's permission to puhliut 
the above. It would have been yet more salisfaC' 
lory, if he had staled the foret necessary for work- 
ing the threshin" machine and tlie horse mill, and 
the quantity that each will do, as weU as tbe first 
" of each.] 



prla], w6ich is divided into five deep segments at P'^nt i" oUier parls that many have been led to 
the mouth. Fruit consists of two follids, containing fo"''' whether the African cloths brought into hng- 



jntainiog 
a considerable number of imhricated seeds, winged 
with down. The flowers are home on solitary pe- 
dtincles, several together in umbels, and surrounded 
with a many leaved involucre. 

Specific Character. 
.^Kkpiai Syriaea — Flowers puqile — leaves large 
and tongue shaped, resting on short footstalks, these 
tr« alternate and opposite— It grows from three to 
five feet high, and delights in a rich and prolific 
soil, inhabilin^ generally, i:reeki and rivulets, and 
other lone moist situations. 

CktmiciJ uirulig'af ion. 
In the course of the prosecution of an analysis of 
Ibe-^Iepios Si/riaca, 1 digested several portions of 
the plant, previously reduced to powder, in sulphu- 
ric xiber, and also in alcohol. The xtherial solu 
tion gave a precipilale upon the addition of alcohol. 
The alcoholic preparation assumed a pearly turbld- 
ness when diililied water was added. From these 
resnllt we may conclude that this pi: 
caoutchouc and resin. Tbe xtherial and alcoholic 
solutions, upon being evaporated, afforded a 
duurn, whicn burst with great vividness, and i 
bited a flame analogous lo that resulting from the 
combustion of the spirits of wine. No results were 
obtained from adding gelatin, and the sulphate of 
iron to the infusion or decoction, from which it may 
reasonably be inferred, that it contains neither tan- 
nin or gallic acid. 

Eeonomieal uta. 
We are informed, thnt in Canada, many persons 
are in the habit of galhering tlic flower in the 
ing before the deiv is off, from which Ihey 
faciure a kind of sugar; and that those persons who 
cannot procure feather beds, are in the habit of fill- 
ing them with the downy substance attached to the 

JMedieinal cJutTOtttr. 
The cortical part of the root of the Syriaea, is 
employed for medical purposes; and it has been 
hibited as an eipccloranl in some cases with v _ 
good effect. It possesses a slight share of narcotic 
power, hut not in a sufficient degree to entitle it In 
a place in the class of narcotic remedies. 

avB-AX EcoiroBinr. 

ON THE WILD INDIGO PLANT AS A SUB. 

STITUTE FOR WOAD. 

(From Partridge 's Practical Treatise on Dyeing.) 

The wild indigo plant growing every where in 

Ihb countiy, ought lo be brought into use for the 

Uuedye. I gathered some in the fall of lS-2f, 

htc in tbe season lo obtain it in maturity, and had 

it bsiM» wd nMd tbe liqaor in place of airiU from 



land were dyed with indigo or noL They appre- 
hended, that tbe colours in these, must have pro- 
ceeded from another weed, or have been an cilrac- 
from some of the woods which are celebrated 
fur dying there. The matter, however, has been 
:ert3iued: a gentlaman procured two or 
three of the bales, which had been Just prepared by 
the Africans for use: he brought them home, and 
upon examination, found them to be the leaves of 
idigo rolled up in a very simple slate." 
As this plant is found every where in the United 
States, and in many places m great abundance, il 
would be well to have some experiments made on 
it to test the superiorin of the colour attributed to 
it; and if it should be found to possess tbe qualities 
ascribed to it, of which there appears lo be but hi- 
for doubt, it would become an object of 
great national importance, inasmuch, as the colour 
' from it would be superior to tliose obtained 
from Europe, and thereby give to Ihe American fa- 
brics 3 preference in Ibc blue dye, in which tbej 
}w decidedly deficient 

ippreliend these balls are made by. simply 
placing the leaves together face ways as they are 
gathered; that when a bail is made, it ferments and 
exudes auflicient moisture to cause an adhesion of 

, and that this process developes Ihe 
louring mailer, so as to enable a val to extract it 
ith sufficient facility. 

The indigo made from the wild plant, is said to 
: of much better ouBlity than that which is oh- 
ined from the cultivated; but thai the former 
does not afford so great a quantity as the latter. 



METHOD OF CLEANING MUSTY CASKS. 

Bt M LeHoaMiNBEfi. 

From Ilic Anoales dei Arts el Manufactures.* 
The author mentions, Ihat he was taught the »e- 
;rel by a countryman.— He took, says be,"coMt- 
dungDery/resh, and diluted it with warm water, so it 
" make it suflieicnlly liquid to pass readily through 
large tunnel. He previously dissolved in this 
Iter 4 lbs. of common marine sull, and one pound 
of alum. The quantity of this liquid, was equal 
about a sixtcenlh part of the capacity of the cask. 
He put llie whole in a pot, and heated it to ebuli- 
tion, stirring il continually with a wooden spatula. 
He poured the hot liquor into Ihe barrel, bunged it 
tight, and shook it five or six minutes every two 
hours, taking care, alter shaking, lo pull out tbe 
hung, when a thick vapour, with a strong smell of 
must, issued from iL Twenly-four hours after- 
wards, he rinsed the barrel till the water came &Oin 
it perfectly clear. During this operalion, some wa- 
ter was healed, in which nad been put two pounds 
of salt, and half a pound of ahim,wluch he poured 
luite hot into the barrel; he shook it once, at in 
Itie former operation, and left Ihe barrel well 
bunged. Two hours afler, the water being still 
warm, he emptied it out, leaving Ihe barrel to drain, 
and bunged it up very tight, till it should be wanted 
for use. A greater quantity of cow-dung, salt, and 
alum, than the above will not injure the operation. 
— Cow-dimg must be used, that ol' oxen is use- 



THRESHING MACHINE AND HORSE MILL. 

Mv Dk»s Sir, Cidar Park, Jlueusl S, \S-^6. 

1 have just had my threshing machine repaired, 
and fmd, Ihat in consequence of the uncommon fi- 
delity and skilfulness of tbe mechanic, who has 
done tbe work, it will clean moie wheal by 50 
bushels a day, and do il with less labour (although 
considerably impaired by six years' work,) than it 
ever did since it was creeled. The same Ihiii^ also 
has occurred with a grist mill, moved by liorse 

Ewer, which I have used for several yeurs, and had 
en frequendy, very much disposed to abandon, 
in consequence of its working so badly, although il 
had in Ihe mean time been overhauled and repaired 
by several professed millwrights, he has put it in 
such order, that il now grinds a third mare meal, 
with about half the labour of the team. The wheal 
machine will thresh with great ease one day with 
another, 150 bushels of purple straw wheat, which 
is amongst tbe most difficult to clean, and allow a 
suRicient time to fan it out, and prepare it for mar- 
ket— and the mill will grind 40 bushels a day; I 
work four horses or six small mules in tbe former, 
and four small mules in the latter. 1 have men- 
tioiwd UwM ftcU in iMpei of beoefitiDg botli par- 
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[fVoDi a /cM-ile Con-e-iHiiultHt in. Soutii Caroline.] 
Sir, — I cannot help telling you that I am vei; 
much pleased with your plan of appropriatiDg a 
portion of the American Farmer to readinn for tbo 
female portion of the farmer's family. With the 
articles generally under the Ladies' Departmenti I 
have been much gratified, and especially with tbe 
"Whispers" t« newly married people, and olhen 
on Ihe same subject; except with one from the ser- 
mons of William Cobbetl, on the unnatural practieo 
of pulling out children lo nurse. When we with 
to correct a bad practice, we musl aot exaggerate 
its erUs and its motives to such a degree, as to rea- 
der Ihe reading of the essay disgusting, as tie haa 
done by his gross calumnies on the female p&rt oC 
mankind. 

On lliis subject, I have never seen any thine su- 
perior to tbe enclosed extract from Letter XXIfl. OO 
tbe Education of Venus, ad volume of "Letlres i 
Emilie sur la Mylhologic, par C. A. Demoustier." 
The whole work from which il is taken is elegant 
Vou have invited ynur female readers to cootmmta 
to Ibis department of your paper, perhaps some of 
themlo wnomitmay aerreas an amusing exerciMi 

*Tn]ulate(linIlepeitof7o(AilB,T<d. Mfcwieriei^ 
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will Mnd you b translation. ] know of notbing 
oqual, mucli lea's superior on the subJecL 

Elegant Extract. 

"Unjour, CjprU, vous serez mire, 
^"abamlannez jamais le fruit de nos amoun 

Aux mains d'une wire etroujffre. 
Pfourrissez notre fiU; remplisses nos beaui jours 
Oea solas intcressanics de ce saint ministtire. 
Lea Jours pour le plaisir no seronl point perdus: 
La nature, aux bont cieurs. donne pour c^couipense 

Oes deroirg les plus assidus 

Les plus douces dcs Jouissances. 
Vous )c9 mEritereK de voire nourrissoa 
Une outre n'aurapas la premiere caresae. 

Vous jouirez avee ivressc 

Des prfnniea de la tendresse 

£t dcs i^lairs de la raiaon. 

Sourent, taodes que de sa mSrc 

Sea levrea preaaeront le sein. 

En admirant aon minois enfantin, 
\'oi3 croirea dcmSier ouelquea trails de son pSre. 
' Mors nous sentirez palquiler voire cceur 
Du plaisir de trouver I'auteur dans son ouvrage, 
Et de I'eapoir de voir croilre, sons votre ombrage, 
lit fruil dont vous aurez alimcale la Qcur." 



METHOD OF DETECTING THE PRESENCE 
OF ALUM IN BREAD. 
Pour upon two ounces of the suspected bread, 
lialf apint of boiling distilled ivater; boil themjilure 
for a few minutes, and filter it through unsized pa- 
per. Evaporate the fluid, to about one fourth of its 
original bulb, and let gradually fall into (he clear 
fluid a solution of muriate of barvles. If a copvnu 
white precipitate ensues, which docs not disappear 
hj the addition of pure nitric acid, the presence of 
afum majbe suspected. Bread, made ivilhoat alum, 
produces, nhen assayed in tliis manner, merely a 
very alight precipitate, which originates from a mi- 
nute portion of sulphate of magnesia contained in 
sll common salt of commerce; anil bread made with 
salt freed from sulphate of magnesia, produces an 
infusion with water, which does not become disturb- 
ed by the barylic test. 

Other means of detecting all the constituent parls 
of alum, namely, the alumine, sulphuric acid, and 
' potash, so as to render the presence of (he alum un- 
equivocal, will readily suggest itself to those ivho 
arc familiar with analytical chemistry; namely: one 
of the. readiest means is, to decompose the vegeta- 
fcle matter of the bread, by the action of chlorate of 
potash, in a platina crucible, at a red heat, and then 
to assay the residuary masi — by means of rouriale 
■fbarytes, for sulphuric acid; by amuionia, for alu- 
mine; and by muriate of platina, for potash * The 
above method of deteclinf the presence of alum, 
lOOit therefore be taLen with some limitation. 
There is no unequivocal test for detecting in a 
Eddy manner the presence of alum io bread, on ac- 
"lunt of the impurity of the common salt used in 
ne making of bread. If we could, in the ordinary 
^ayofbread niMlfing, emplo*' -'•"■■■on salt, abso- 
■•tely free from foreign aali>" -— "■■ ^ 

. -'-■-cting tl" '-r^.,^. 

vduld be vr- -' ^ome ci,.,i^....t ■ 



East Method of Juboing or the Goodne«s 
BbbadCobh, and Bread-Fi.oi.<b. 

Millers judge of the goodness of bread corn by 
the quantity of bran which the grain produces. 

Such grains as are full and plump, that have a 
bright and shining appearance, without any shrivel- 
ling and shrinking in the covering of the skin, aro 
tha best^ for wrinkled grains have a greater quanti- 
ty of skin, or bran, than such as are sound or plump. 

Pastry-cooks and bakers jud^ of the goodness of 
(lour in the manner in which il comports '' '" ' 
kneading. The best kind of wbeaten flour 
at the instant it ia formed into paste by the addition 
of water, a very gluey, ductile, and elastic paate, 
easy to be kneaded, and which may be elongated. 
Battened, and drawn in every direction, without 
breaking. 

For the following fact we arc indebted to Mr. 
Hatchet. 

Grain which has been heated or burnt in the 
stack, may in the following manner be rendered lit 
for being made into bread: 

"The wheal must be put into a vessel capable of 
holding at least three limes the quantity, and the 
vessel filled with boiling water, the grain should then 
be occasionally stirred, and the holloiv decayed 
graina, which floQt, mar be removi'd. When the 
water baa become cold, or in about half an hour, it 
is drawn offi Then rince the corn with cold water, 
and, having completely drained it. spread it thinly 
on the floor of a kiln, and thus thoroughly dry it, 
itirring and turning it frequently during this part of 
the process.'" 
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LAW OP TRESPASS. 

[From a Cwrapendatt.] 

Mt dkab Sir, Wathijiglon, JSv^. 3, 18!fl. 

Pardon me for trr^a$ring upon your time — but I 
would be much obliged to you if you have the means 
to inform me, whether there hare been any deci- 
sions in Maryland, similar in principiil, to what ia 
laid down by Mr. Boyle, as the laws of (reipou or 
damage feaiaat, and published in Vol. 6, American 
"irmer; the case he refers to, in the previous vo- 

me, does not appear clear, 

My neighbour will not repair his fence betwiil 
my wooda and his fields; my cattle go over his de. 
eaycd paoncis and he sues me for damages, and I 
fear he will recover, though I prove his fence to 
be not over three feel in height — and I am told that 
the old taw of Maryland, 1715, is not applicable, 
and that decisions have been giien to this eflVct, 
that every man must keep up his cattle, and that it 
they run upon another's land, though un inclosed, or 
with an insuflicient fence, the owner of (he cattle is 
liable to damages. 

isions in Marjland have been given in con- 
formity with Mr. Boyle's opinion, which appears the 
only true principle, the publication of one or more 
of Ihcm would have a gooil elluct in saving expenses 
of litigation. If you have leisure pray let me hear 
from you. Believe me. 

Very trulv, yours, Sic. 

(5HAKLE5 J. NOURSE. 

[The above having been forwarded to Mr. Boyle, 
of Annapolis, with the request of the Editor of the 
American Farmer, to make some notes upo" it; he 



cppting that the act of April, 1715, eh. 3l, has not 
bcRn acted upon. The juries have invariably set 
their faces against that act, for reasons which it 
would ))« difficult to explain. In some cases tiecause 
they thought the Act of Assembly applied only t* 
horses, and in others, because they were ofopinioi 
the fence for general purposes was too high. K» 
decision has been made by the Court of Appeals oa 
that act. mentioned ia Mr. Nourse's letter. 1 have 
no hesitation in saying that the act will not extend 
to any beasts damage leasanl, except "horses, marei, 
colts and geldings." 

The law relating to beasts damage femant. as 
mentioned in my letter, published in Vol. 6, p. 306, 
is the common law, and forms a part of the kw of 
Maryland. The law of trespass is there fully laid 
down. No decision could be round upon this subject 
in Maryland, because the law vras decided many 
years before the colonization of the province took 
place. 

The whole of the difference of opinion takes place 
about the meaning of fences, and inclosed or un- 
inclosed grounds. It never was designed by the Le 
gislature, that a man shouM be compelled to en- 
cloae lands which he considered waste or common> 
though a division fence might be very important to 
his neighbour. In this state there are no regulations 
by statute, respecting fences, except the above men- 
tioned act of )7l5, which extends only to horsel, 
&c. In other states there are many and variout 

In New York, a law was passed on the 97di 
March, ISOi, and a similar law some tears after- 
wards, by which it is enac(ed that division fences 
between persons whose lands join, are to be made 

(he join( expense of both, except such penoni 
shall choose to let their lands or meadows lay open 
it it is provided, that i any person n»y 
throw open bis laoa for commnu, on giving three 
more the notice. When beasts damage feasant have 
been distrained, the distrainor shall, within 94 boor«, 
apply to the nearest fence viewers, to oscerfain the 
damage— So much for New York. 



In Maasa^^^husctts, an act for regulating fenCAa, 
y 21. 1786. very roi ' 
which New York subsequently passed. 
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. _ laws have been 
lacted very generally alike, I shall content myself 
with referring only to the civd code of Louisiana, 
wbioh will tinmortalize its compiler, and stands un- 
equalled, (except by ita precursor, the code Napo- 
leon,) and which enacts— '-In the country the com- 
mon boundary encbsure between two estates is 
made at their _joint eipenae, if the estates An en- 
closed; otherwise the estate which is not enclosedi 
is not bound to contribute to it." This is, in fact, 
tlie pith of the whole afTnir. If a division fence 
has been kept up for years, both parties are bound 
to keep it in repair, unless one of them can make it 
appear that the- fence is no longer of use to him. 
The common law upon this subject has never been 
adjudicated in Maryland, because it is an ancient 
law. A man is bound to keep his horses, &c. up. 
or they may be impounded. The distrainor has n- 
right tr -'- iny thing more than impound, or tun 
them ' -I" " H- t '~».n. Rb.> o«a. K""* 
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ANNALS OF THE TURF.— No. X. 

(From the Petenburg Intelligencer.) 

Dare Devil. Imported in the ship Rebecca, from 
London, in June, 1795; ran with great success at 
New Market several years, daring which time he 
won tS races out of 18 at that place, against the 
best horses of the day in England. He was a bay 
korsej foaled 1787, and bred oy the Duke of Graf 
ton, got by Magnet out of Hebe. Hebe by Chry- 
solite out of Proserpine, sister to Eclipse. 

Dion. Was imported in the fall of 1801. by Col. 
Hoomes, of the Bollingt-Green. He was bred by 
Mr. Garforth, of Yorkshire, and got by Spadillc, 
(one of the best sons of Highflyer,) his dam Faith 
by Pacolet, his grandam the inmous Atalanta by 
Matchem — ^Lass of the Mill by Oronokc-^old Tra- 
veller — sister to Clarke's Lass of the Mill— Grey- 
bound — Partner — Woodcock. 

Driver, a beautiful bay, 5 feet 3 inches high, foal- 
ed 1794, and j^ot by Lord Egremont's famous run- 
ning horse Driver, his dam by Lord Ossory's cele- 
brated running horse Dorimant — grandam by old 
King Herod— Shepherd's Crab— Miss Meredith by 
Cade, &e. 

Druid, a chestnut, elegantly formed, near sixteen 
bands high, foaled 1793, and imported into Virginia 
in 1800; he was got by PotSo's, (son of Eclipse,) his 
dam by King Herod — Matchem — Snap---Regulus 
— -Bartlett's Childers — Honeywood's Arabian, &c. 

Dungannon. Bay horse, imported by Col. Tay- 
loe, 1779, was got by Dungannon, his dam by Con- 
ductor — Flirt by Squirrel — Helen by Blank — Crab 
out of old Partner's sister. 

Fir^tail. Imported in 1801, by Cain 8Er Ray, of 
I^ortb Carolina; bay horse, got by Phenomenon, 
out of Columbine by Espusikes— Babraham — Blank 
—Sterling — Lonsdale Arabian — Cypress Arabian — 
Crab's dam. 

Gouty. A beautiful bay, five feet three inches 
bigh, foaled 1797, and imported into Virginia in 
1806, was got by Sir Peter Teazle, his dam the fa- 
mous yellow mare by Tandem — grandam Perdita 
by Herod — Fair Forester by Sloe — Forester — Part- 
ner—Croft's bay Barb^Makeless — Brimmer, &c. 

Gabriel. Bay horse, bred by Lord Ossory; was 

£ot by Doriinant, his dam by Highflyer — Snap, &c. 
aving won fifteen races, beating the best horses: 
imported in 1799. 

HambletoCi. A beautiful bright bay, near sixteen 
bands high, foaled 1791, and bred by the Duke of 
Grafton, was got by Dungannon, (one of the best 
sons of Eclipse,) his dam by Snap, grandam by 
Blank — Partner--Greyhound-— Curwen's bay Barb, 
&c. Hambleton was imported into Virginia in the 
^ring of 1803, by Mr. Lightfoot 

Herod Grey borse, foaled 1793, and imported 
into Virginia in 1796. ''He was got by young He- 
rod, son of the famous old Herod, out of one of 
Lord Clermonrs stud, a daughter of Conductor. 
In point of blood, Herod cannot be exceeded, being 
from the first running stock in England. 

Jonah. Bay borse, imported into Virginia about 
the year 1803-4; he was foaled in 1795, and got b) 
Escape, dam Lavender by Herod — Snap--Cade — 
Bk>ooy Buttocks — Partner — ^Makeless^ Brimmer — 
Place's white Turk 

Jack Andrews. Imported by Wm. Lightfoot, of 
Cbarks City county. Virginia; a blood bay, 154 
bands bigb, 'finely formed, and one of the most ac- 
tive and but boUomed bortes ever imported into 
flttieowitiy. He wu got l»y Joe Andrewv, (son of 



Eclipse,) bis dam bv Highflyer — Cardinal Puff— 
Taller — Snip — Godolphin Arabian — Stanyan's Ara- 
bian, which marc was own sifter to Frampton's 
VVhitencck, full sister to the Mixbury Galloway — 
Sauce Box, a son of Jigg, sire of Partner. 

Knowsle^. »Bay horse, elegantly formed, foaled 
1796, and imported into Virginia in 1802. He was 
bred by the Earl of Derby, and got by Sir Peter 
Teazl^* His dam Capella by Hcrod—Regulus— 
Crab— Snake, &c. 

Magic. Ch. horse, imported into North Caroli- 
na, was got by Volunteer, dam Marcella by Mam- 
brino — Medea by Swcetbriar — Angelica by Snap — 
Regulus— Bartlett's Childers. 

Muffi. Imported by John Tayloe, in IbOl. He 
was bred by Mr. Mann, of Norwich, and was got 
by Fitz Herod, (one of the best sons of King He- 
rod,) his dam by Infant, ;son of the Godolphin Ara- 
bian,) grandam by Whillington, out of a full sister 
to Black-and-all'Black; 15 hands 1 inch high. 

Phoenix. Imported by Thomas B. Hill, into North 
Carolina; a chestnut horse, bred by the Duke of 
Bedford, foaled 1798, ^ot by Dragon, his dam Por- 
tia by Volunteer, grandam own sifter to Styng, Flo- 
rizcl, &c. by King Herod. 

Precipitate. Fifteen and an half bands high, a 
fine sorrel, handsomely marked, of large bone and 
great muscular strength and powers. This cele- 
brated horse was bred by the Earl of Egremont, 
(and was full brother to his celebrated horse Go- 
hanna, the best four mile horse of his day,) foaled 
in 1787; got by Mercury, dam by Herod, ^^randam 
by Matchem, out .of Mr. Pratt's old Squirt mare. 
Imported into Virginia by Wm. Lightfoot, about the 
year 1804. 

Restless. % A dark brown near 16 hands high and 
a most elegant form. He was got by Sir J. L. 
Kaye's famous horse Phenomenon, his dam Mr. 
Coatees Duchess, one of the finest mares in Eng- 
land of her day; Duchess was fl;ot by Lesang, her 
dam Caliope (and is the dam of Or(>heus, Captive, 
Omphale, &c.) by Slouch, her grandam by Oronoke 
out of an own sister to Clarke's Lass of the Mill 

Robin Redbreast. Was imported into Virginia 
about the year 1803 or 1804; was got by Sir Peter 
Teazle, his dam Wren by Woodpecker, out of Pa- 
pillon by Snap, (the dam of Sir Peter Teazle.) 
Woodpecker oy Herod — Sir Peter by Highflyer, 
and he by Herod. Robin Redbreast was bred con- 
siderably in and in, and partook in all bis crosses of 
the best blood in England. 

Seagull Was imported about the year 1796, and 
was got by Woodpecker, his dam by Snap, &c. 

Spread Eagle. Imported by J. Hoomes of the 
Bollmg Green, was bred by Sir Frank Standish; and 
got by Volunteer, (one of tbe best sons of Eclipse,) 
his dam bv Highflyer, grandam by Engineer — Cade 
— Last of the Mill by old Traveller — Young Grev- 
hound — Partner — Woodcock — Croft^s bay Barb, 
&c Eagle is full brother to Spread Ektgle. 

Sterling. Imported from London by J. Hoomes, 
about the year 1799; a beautiful ba^, got by Vo- 
lunteer, (one of the best sons of EU^Iipse,) his dam 
by Highflyer, bis grandam by Young Cade — his 
great grandam ChHderkin by Second, out of the 
dam of old Snap; she was got by Fox, her dam 
Gipsey by bay Bolton — the Duke of Newcastle's 
Turk— Tiafiblet Barb— Place's white Turk— Natu- 
ral Barb mare. 

Strap. Bay horse, imported into North Carolina 
by Hejirv Gotten; he was got by Beninbrougb, bis 
dam by Highflyer — ^Tatler, &c. 

Silver. A beautiful dapple grey, imported into 
Virginia about the year 1803; was eot by Mercury, 
his dam by Herod, his grandam Young Hag by 
Sldm, Crab, Childers, Basto, Byerly Turk, Le^et' 
Arabian. 

St Paul. A beautiful borte, remarkable for 
strengdi and bone; he was bred by the Prince of 
Walcji and got by bis borto Sahram, bis dam Puri- 



ty by Matchem, out of the old Souirt mare, the dam 
of twelve capita) racers. St Paul was imported 
into Virginia about the year 1804. 

Saltram. A dark bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, 
was im[>or(cd into Virginia by Mr. Lightfoot, of 
Charles City couqty, about 1799-1800. He was 
near 20 years of age when he came into Virginia; 
he wa» formerly the property of the Prince of Wales; 
and was i^ot by Eclipse, his dam Virago by Snap, 
his grandam by Regulus, out of an own sister of 
Blackand all -Black, sire of 'I'uting's Pollv. &c. 

Sir Harry. Was imported in the fall of 1804 
from London, by Wra Haxall, of Petersburg, Va, 
He was 15 hands 3- inches high, full of bone and 
muscle, fuic points, elegant form, and beautiful 
brown colour. His stock was considered equal to 
any in the world; and he was one of the best racers 
in England, both for speed and bottom with very 
heavy weights, and probably cost more money than 
any other horse ever imported to this country, 
(standing the owner within a trifle of 12002. sterlg. 
when landed,) and was, in the estimation of go(d 
judges, considered as equal if not superior to any 
horse that had been imported into Virginia. Sir 
Harrv was got by Sir Peter Teazle, out of Matron 
by Alfred, grandam (dam of Pilot,) by Marsk— Re- 
gulus — Steady— Palmer— Greyhound — Makeless — 
Counsellor — Brimmer — Placets white Turk. Sir 
Harry was the sire of some distinguished racers in 
Virginia: among them were Sir Hal, Sir Alfred, 
Atalania, and many others. The Sir Harr^ mares 
have been held in high estimation, as havmg pro- 
duced valuable stock, particularly when crossed 
upon Sir Archy. 

True Blue. Imported by Grov. James Turner, of 
N. Carolina, in 1803; bay horse, got by Walnut» 
(son of Highflyer,) his dam by King Fergus — Celia 
by Herod — Proserpine bv Marsk, sister to Eclipse. 

Tickle Toby. Brown horse, elegantly formed, 16 
hands high; he was got by Alfred, (one of the best 
sons of old Matchem,) hi& dam Celia by Herod, out 
of Proserpine by Marsk, full sister to O'Kelly's 
Elclipse. Tickle Toby was the sire of the celebrat- 
ed race horse Sir Solomon. 

Whip. A beautiful brown horse, imported into 
Virginia in 1801, of ^reat strength and size, being 
15 hands 3 inches high; was got by Saltram, his 
dam by King Herod, grandam by Oronoke, great 
grandam by Cartouch, out of an Arabian mare. 

Wrangler. Imported in 1802 from England; be 
is a fine bay, foaled 1795 and bred by Sir Tbomat 
Charles Bunbury, and got by old Diomed, bis dam 
Sir Charles Sedley^s famous mare Fleacatcher by 
Godolphin, grandam by Squirrel, great grandam by 
Ball, out of a full sister to Snip by Flying Childers. 
Fleacatcher was decidedly the best mare of her day; 
she is the grandam of Col. Hoomes* Lady Bull. 

Wonder. Imported in the fall of. 1803, dark 
chestnut, 15 hands 3 inches high, full of bone and 
very handsome; foaled in 1795, and got by Pheno- 
menon out of brown Fanny by old Diomed; gran- 
dam by Marsk — Skim — Crafch— Childers — ^Basto**- 
&c. 

N. B. While on the subject of pedigrees I shall 
here take the occasion to remark, that it is my im- 
pression there is an error in the pedigree of CoL 
Eppes* grey mare, the dam of Pacolet, Little Won- 
der and Palafox. She is represented to be by Tip- 
poo Saib, and he bv Lindsey's Arabian. There 
were two horses of this name. Tippoo Saib out of 
Meade^s Aristotle mare, (the dam of Celer,) and a 
grey horse called I'ippoo Saib, bred north of Virgi* 
nia and got by Lath, (an account of whom was 
given in the 9th No.) There is no doubt but the 
latter Tippoo Saib^t Meade's mare. The matter, 
however, ts left open to investigation; but my in* 
formation is derived from two different sources. 

I cannot close this number on the subject of pedi« 
grees without an attempt towards establishing the 
pkx>d of a very celebrated stock of ranniog borse^ 
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in Virginiu, viz; Ratler, Childets, Sumpter und Flir- 
tilla. Mj informant, Ihe only correct authorilj on 
Ihe subject, traced their pedigree to an imported 
Cub mare, and b!1 my rescarchcii have enabled me 
to find but one imporled maie of (liis blood, and slie 
was owned to Ihe north, ivbich agrees with the in- 
. iormation of my informant The celebrated run 
ning mare Flirlilla (with her three' full brothers 
ahoTe named.) was got by Sir Archy; her dam (bred 
Tty Thomas Uoodc. of Cheaterfierd county, Va., by 
the imported Robin Redbreast, grnndam by the ' 



DEAaSia, Chambtnhurg, ^tig. 17, ISifi. 

Mr. Gougfa lias been good enougli to take cliarge 
of a cymlia or squash, as ire call tbcm in Pennsyl- 
vania, of a peculiar excellence. It grew at the foot 
of the Allegany mountains. It is a great bearer, and 
the vines from which Uiis was pulled had on thero a 
large number of equal size. It may be best enten 
from Q to 13 lbs. weight. The pre^nt one weighed 
'9 lbs. After satisfyine your curiosity, you 



ported horse Obscurity, g-grandam by the imported open it. and distribute the seed as you may deem 
t \if:i,i. ,: . „r __''„ ._,i i-.u t-li^ most beneficial for the Durpose of its oronaealion. 
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I ported Cub 
by Cub, a son of old Foi, her dam by 
Torismond, son of the Bolton Starling, her gran- 
dam by tjecond, brother to Snip, her g. grandain 
by Mogul, brother to Babraliam, her g, g granilam 
by Sweepstakes — Bay Bolton— Curwen bay Barb — 
Curwen's old Spot — while legged Lowther Barb — 
old Vintner mare. 

Wildair stood to Ihe North, and his blood was 

held in such high estimation, that at IS years of 

■ge, he was bought up and sent back to England, 

The Wildair mare, in the above pedigree, was 

brought to Virginia and purchased by I'hos. Goode. 

Ak Advocate for the Tc»p. 
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ARTICLES. 



most beneficial for the purpose of its propagal. 
As [ am going round by Lancaster, I wished to sena 
it on to you immediately, which the politeness of Mr. 
Gough has enabled me to do. On my return to 

Baltimore, I shall give jou a more particular a 
count of it. 

Respectfully, yours, &c. 
J. S.SKi>™EH,Esa. CHARLES SMITH. 
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TO GARDENERS. 

A gardener, of good cliaracter, who can bring 
questionable reconiniendatiuns for capabilitr, i'idus_j, 
and aobrict;, will hear of a desirable situation by ap- 
plying immediately to the Editor. Jiuf. 2S. 
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RBOIFSS. 



Drop a few drops of vitriolii 
nr, and let it dissolve in yoi 
lew drops ofeelher, ailded to a 
w&ter, to prevent its immediat 



xther upon Inafsu- 



■fthe syrup of horehound, and n 
r ten drops of the spirit of sulphur. 



Haifa dozen clovc!^, bruised with 
lo be put into the bottle. If a v< 
ed, white wine, or vinegar and iv; 
instead of water alone. 



gum-arabic, are 
fine ink is want- 
r, should be used 



Plunge the part scalded into cold water as 
as possible. \Vet it with linen stneped in rectilicd 
. spirits or common brandy. Poulliccs and oily nppli 
cations are lo be avoided. 

CKAFFED oa SORE LIPS. 

May he healed by the frequent application of ho- 
•ey-water, and protecting them from the influence 



SEED WHEAT. 

The subscribers, have just received from Col. E. Lloyd 
nd Touch Tilghman, of Talbot counlj, Md. Ihe follow- 
ing kinds of Wheat, vi^: 

£ur[j Kim Ripe, a white wheat, ripened Ihe Bih of 
June, last harvest, on stiff land; Die grain is very white 
nd is said (o possess some valuable qualities. 

Virginia mUi, from which the best bokers' bread is 
ladei and White Flint Whom, Red-chaff Bearded, Law- 
ler, and filue-stemnied Wheal will also be kept fur sale. 
hi Store, 
Seed Rye, and Grass and Garden Seeds. 
We have now ready to deliver three Cotton Gim with 
steel saws, two of forty and one with thirty saws; and 
in hare them made lo order of other sizes, at a short 
>ticG} and thD^^T now made are said by judges to be 
1 the most approved plan, and will be sold on ai 
inable Icrmi a? Ihej can be purchased in any port of 
ir counlry. 

Plocrhs. 
On hand, a largo assortment of Bar-share, Woods' 
Improved Cary, and Winan'a Self-sharpening Point 
Plough of all sires, with or without coulters; this plough 
constructed as lo require little or no smithing lo 
keep them in repair, and does the work equal to nnj 
plouph now in use. We have been trying Iheie ploughs 
about a year, and we are now fully satislicd that they 
\\y require lo be known lo bring them iato general 



luipraciil friitat Fan. 
.\fter three years oiperiencc, wu Ihink we have made 
many important imjjrovements in this arlicte, which 
now gives gonoml ssliifaclion ; many certificales to that 
pffacl may be obtained from those who haie lately pur- 
chased them. 

*»iiguji i&, ieee. Sinclair & moore. 
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CONTENT.'! OF THIS NUMBER. 

On the Enemies of tlie Wheal Crop, by J. Buel. con- 



cluded — On WinleringShoep, by J, Moi^n- 
and Wool, by R. K". Meade — Orchard Grass — African 
Cotton— White Flint Wheat— Prospect of Crops— Sci- 
ence of Gardeniug, continued —Remarks on Ihe Ascle- 
pias Syriaca, or common Silk Weed, by Wm. Zollickof- 
fer, M. D.— On the Wild Indigo Plant, as a substitute 
for Wood— Threshing Machine and Horse Mill— Me- 
thod of cleaning Musty Casks, by M. Lenormandes— 
Poetry, Elegant Extract- Method of detecting the pre- 
sence of Alam in Bread — Rosy method of judging of Ihe 
eoodness of Bread-corn and Bread-flour— Law of Tres- 

f —'■ *lnal9 of the Turf, No. X., oonliniied— Recipes. 

" - >-4sicknesi,CureforaCou^Ta;"-<-^" onnted 

-.. ding. To CUM Corn* and Warts, 't 

. .W. Wlh.-;.) T^.^ P--»,V 1,1. 



Blil^P, Baltimore Prime, '• 
BACON, and Hams, 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Java, . . , 

COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 

Georgia Upland, ■ . . 
COTTON VARN.No. 10, 

An advance of 1 c 

numbertoNo. IS. < 
CANDLES, Mould, . 

Dipt 

CHEESE 

FEATHERS, Live,.. 
FISH, Herriiigs,Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough, . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, b 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superG. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow b 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler,& Red,new 
do. Red, Susque. . . 

Bye 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Bed . . 

Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurlzel Seed,. 

Timothy Seed 

Oals, 

Beans, While 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS. 

HOGS' LARD 

LEAD,Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house g 

Havana, 1st qual. . 

NAILS, 6aS0d 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . 
OIL, Whole, common, . 

Spermaceti, wini 
POIIK, Batlimore Mess, 

PLASTER, cargo pr 

RICE, fresh, . . . '. 
SOAP, Baltimore White, 

Broiyn and yellow, 
WHISKEY, Istproof, . (, 
PEACHBRANDY,^thpr - 
APPLEBRANDY, 1st 
SUGARS, Havana Whi 

do. Brown, . 

SPICES, 'cloves', '. '. '. 

Ginger, Ground, . . 

Pepper, 

SALT, St. Ubes, . . . 

Liverpool ground . 
SHOT, Bait, all sizes, 
WINES, Modeira, L. P. 
do. Sicily, . 

Lisbon 

Claret, 

Port, Rrsl quality, . 
WOOL, Merino, full bl'd 

Common, Counlry, , 
Skinners' or Pulled, . 
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MULES. 
Dear Sir, Fortythy (Geo.,) July 29, 1826. 

Since I wrote you last, I have conversed with 
many practical farmers, and corresponded with some 
upon the subject of usinj^ mules on farms, and in 
teams, in preference to horses; and they uniformly 
agree with me in saying that mules are far prefera- 
ble to horses, more especially where they are ma- 
naged by negroes. 

It is not my intention, nor is it in my power, here 
to write you a learned essay upon the natural his- 
tory of mules, for I live where we have no bdoks 
upon such subjects; hut I will try and furnish you 
with some facts which may be of some service m a 
section of the Union where mules are not worked 
extensively, unless introduced within a year past 1 
prefer mules to horses, for the five following reasons: 

1. It is less expense to breed them; 

3. They live much longer; 
8. They are easier kept; 

4. They are more serviceable; 

5. They are less liable to disease than horses. 
First It is less expense to breed them, because 

they are much more hardy than horses, and will 
subsist upon almost any kind of coarse food-7-such 
as shucks, hay, pea vmes, oats, straw, &c. in the 
winter; and in the summer they require nothing but 

Sass. This is not the case with young horses, for 
ey require considerable attention. 

Secondly. They live much longer than horses. 
1 believe you may safely set down a mule at 30 years 
service; you may commence working them at three 
years old, and they generally live from 80 to 40 
years; whereas, you commence working a hors^ at 
four years old, and the average of them live about 
12 years, leaving you eight years service, which is 
about one fourth the service of a mule. It is true, 
some horses live much longer, say to S5 years — but 
more mules arrive at 30 than horses at 13, and some 
live to a much greater age. I have heard of their 
being worked at 50 years of age, and I know some 
serviceable mules that are 40 years old. 

Thirdly. They are easier kept Mules, when in 
service, require about three-fourths of tbe food that 
is necessary for a horse; but on farms they are 
generally idle from one-third to one -half their time, 
when they are scarcely any expense, being as easi- 
Iv kept as cattle; which is not tbe case with horses, 
for they reouire almost as much food during the 



mules ever since 1 was a boy, ^nd I never ftaw one 
sick; nor have I ever seen one foundered, nor have 
I ever seen a dead one. I believe they seldom die 
but from old age, and we have not been using them 
long enough for many to have died in that way. I 
do not believe they are subject to the distemper, 
glanders, staggers, or any of the common com 
plaints of horses. In giving mules so decided a 
preference to horsey, you must understand me to 
mean mules of a good size^ say 4 feet 8 inches to 5 
feet high. 

The best mules we have are either bred here, or 
brought from Kentucky. I have seen Georgia, S. 
Carolina and Kentucky mules 5 feet 3 inches, and 
heavy in proportion. Mules of this description are 
very valuable, selling as high as |300. Some of the 
finest I have seen were said to have been bred by 
General Hampton, who, I learn, greatly prefers 
them to horses on his farm. We formerly obtained 
our mules from the Spanish provinces beyond the 
Mississippi, and from Atacapa and Apalousa; but 
they were generally small, in consequence of being 
bred from small wild mares, and fed entirely upon 
grass, in the great western prairies — the usual cost 
of them where bred bein^ about a doubloon per 
bead. Small Spanish mules sell here, unbroke, for 
|50 to $75; those brought from Kentucky, being 
generally larger, sell for $65 to (^5. It has been 
asserted that they do best in cold climates, but I 
think the assertion unfounded. 

The best European mules are those bred in 
Spain and Savoy. In Savoy they are much used, 
especially for transporting persons and baggage 
across the mountains; and they are much us^ in 
Spain for the same purpose. Many of the Spanish 
grandees drive them, and- 1 learn that it is a very 
common thing to see them in carriages upon the 
Prado in Madrid. I believe they are much used in 
all the South American States and in Mexico; and 
they are much used in the West Indies. Tbe an- 
cient Romans drove them in their carriages, in 
making their triumjihal entries. I have frecjuently 
seen them drove in handsome carriages in this 
state. 

I will close this long letter with a few remarks 
upon the manner of rearing good mules. You 
should first get a large well formed Jack, and then 
get the largest, finest mares you can, for the size 
and colour of your mules will depend much upon 
your mares, the mule receiving its size principally 
from the mare, and its form from the Jack. They 
should be tolerably well attended to when colts, but 



winter months when idle, as when at work. In this I should not be bred delicately, merely giving thera'suf 
state, where we feed almost entirely upon com, i fic»ent food to make them of a good size. A friend of 



mules will do good work upon fifteen or eighteen 
ears of com per day, while horses require from 
twenty-five to thirty, and will eat more if given 
them. 

Fourthly. They are more serviceable than horses, 
especially in the summer. We usually commence 
ploughing here in February, (taking care of the 
cotton crops preventing our ploughing in the fall,) 
and get done about the middle oi'this month, (July,) 
and the hot weather frequently sets in as early as 
the 1st of May; consequently we have two months, 
and sometimes more, of hot weather, during tbe 
ploughing season; and there are but few horses that 
Keep in good order the whole season, if worked con- 
stantly: yet you may ploqgh a mule, or work hini 
^njr where you please the year round, and he will 
Hot fall off a pound, if well fod. I have heard some 
fiersons complain that they did not walk fast enough 

< ^but it is an easy matter to train them to walk as 

fkst as horses. I have observed that they endure 
^aiiiy and cold weather better than horses. They 
%re much used here in teams; they carry the same 
^Iralls that horses do and travel as far in a day, and 
alffmjt look better. 

Fffllily. They are less liable to disease than 



mine (Mr. Cowper, of St. Simon's,) prefers for win< 
ter and spring labour, oxen, to either mules or 
horses, and he thinks they might be used advanta- 
geously through the summer. He breaks them at 
four years old, works them 5 or 6 years, then fat- 
tens and kills them. He feeds them upon cotton 
seed, boiled and mixed with corn or peas, two parts 
of cotton seed to one of com or peas. Upon this 
food, and rice straw, they keep fat And there is a 
considerable saving in working oxen; they require 
no harness, save the yoke and chain, which saves 
considerable on a farm worked with i*laves, for they 
will destroy a set of harness every year. 

Mr. Cowper prefers either mules or oxen to horses 
— and says that a planter has no business with 
horses on his farm. 

MANSFIELD TORRANCE. 



CLIMATE OF FLORIDA. 
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Benvenw on Lochachray, near TaUoKoisee, 

Juty 21, I82«. 
J. S. SanniEa, Esq., 

Sitp — I have perused an article in the American 

* »..^,. ^j - — Farmer of the 18th of May last, on the subject of 

iMTtes. f haye been in the habit of observing 'the difference of the climate aod adyancement of 
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the seasons in the state of Alabama. No doubt a 
few details on the above, or indeed any agricultural 
subject connected with this peculiarly romantic and 
fertile region, would be interesting^) you. 

Our peach trees blossomed on the first of Febru- 
ary. These are all of the late kind, and, general- 
ly, with few exceptions, such as were found in the 
**Indian old fields.'' If we had the early June peach 
of Maryland, we should have ripe peaches m the 
month of April, or May at the latest. Green coiti 
and musk melons were eaten in April, about the 
middle of the month. The green com dance of the 
aborigines of Florida, generally took place about 
the time of the new moon in May. 

Our fig trees produce three crops in each year. 
The first commences about the 30th of June; and, 
singular to relate, while one crop is verging to qui- 
turity, the new ones are seen protruding themselves 
(for they have no blossoms,) from the unoccupied 
branches of the tree; and so on for three successive 
crops during the summer, or rather until frost, 
which sometimes makes its appearance for a few 
days in January, and sometimes not at all through 
the winter season. This probably is owine to our 
vicinity to the gulph stream. We are in latitude 
30® ^C. Wheat has already been raised in this 
vicinity on our poorest land, twenty bushels to the 
acre. I ate of tbe bread (not very fair, but sweet 
and fine flavoured,) made from tbe same on the 22d 
of April. It had been harvested on the 10th of the 
same month. 

CoUmel Murat, last fall, introduced a superior 
species of Italian wheat, and distributed small par- 
cels to every planter who wished to make a trial of 
it It is very prod>ictive, one single grain having ia 
one instance produced fortythree sttuks. 

When 1 was a boy, I recollect to have heard an 
old farmer state in my hearing, that he always suc- 
ceeded in preventing the wevil from injuring his 
wheat, by keeping it m tight bins made or sassafras 
wood.* I presume the strong odour emitted from 
this species of wood, to be the cause of their ab- 
sence. Would not red cedar have the same effect? 
Bugs are known never to infest red cedar bedsteads. 
Wheat is less liable to injury from wevil, or other 
insects, when kept in the sheaf. 

It strikes me, however, upon recurring to the ra- 
tionale of the principle, that as the wevil is inhe- 
rent in, and generates in the grain itself, a course 
of sweating, or exposure to the sun, for a few huc- 
cessive times, of the wheat; and a subsequent depo- 
sit in tight casks covered over with a thin coat of 
lime to exclude the atmosphere, would effectually 
prevent this noxious vermm from pursuing his de- 
predating ravages on this important staple of our 
country. 

I could give you a Flemish account of the diffe- 
rent articles of produce; the seasons, climate, &.C. 
of this new and growing country; but I took up the 
pen merely to inform the gentleman of Alabama, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, of a 
specific, that **w(mld lighten the labour cuid cheer the 
heart of many an honest fanner,''^ his countr}''s *'8tay, 
in peace or war,^^ 

I am, very respectfully, 

05E OF TOUR Subscribers. 



ON RECLAIMING MARSH LAND. 
By R. G. Johnson. 
(From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agric. Society.^ 
Sir, SaUm, Jf. J., Feb. 10, 1819. 

Being disposed to submit my observations and 
experience in practical agriculture, for a period of 
twenty -eight years past, to the perusal of the read- 



[* It is known that vermin are kept from poultry- 
houses by making their roosts, nests, &c. of this wood. 

£d. Am. Farmer.] 
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cw of the "Memoirs of the Philadelphia S .1 j. Ii such hard soJs can ne»et be sufficienlly packed, bu' 

for promotinR Agriculture," I ehall bo w&t: h that they will sdmit (he water. The surface being 

gratified should any tbine be gleaned from u h;i I i 'now remored, they will proceed to cut and wheel 
Eave written, wMch may lend to throw some li-h(|llie good mud inlo the bed designed for Ihe bank. 
upon a subject connected with rural economy, iind To do this uroneriy, it will be necessary that the 
which, in lome part* of our country, is but tiTipnr- labourers should be apportioned to the difTerent 
fectlr understood: Itnean the reclaimingand biini;- parts of the intended bank in separate gangs, as 
ine m(o a dry and profitable stale, the nuniuruuHithe work will then be carried on to the best advan- 
wUd manhes. which line our bay,river,anderppk'i[tage, not only to themself es, but their employers. 
The wild marshes are made from the seilimcril A gang is composed of five hands, two to cut and 
carried on them by the flowing of Ihe tides, and de bail the wheelbarrows with mud, two to wheel it tc 
posited among the different species of wild itrassjthe bank, and one to be there stationary as a pack- 
which every season spring up, and in the aijUimnier. The busincaa of a packer is to lay out the bank, 
decay, and then become incorporated with the ^c.h ' pack every sod of mud that 11 delivered to him by 
mcut of the preceding year, mixing with the various the wheelers, and attend strictly to the carrying up 
putreacentanimaland vegetable substances of ivliitbjthe bank, in its true proportion and proper height; 
the quagmire is composed. From this mass is prrt- he is alsoto assist in making the gangways *" 
duced a soil, which, when brought into good 



vation, continues its extraordinary fertility for many 
years. I have observed, that on such marshL-s, Ihe 
line of distinction may be easily traced by the ef- 
fects of the salt, and then brackish water, up an lh<.- 
numerous species of aqiiatic plants which [;row 
(hereon. As far up the Delaware as Reedy i.'laiid, 
grow two species of salt grass — the rosemary sail 
swJge ' """■ '"' '"' 



Christiana creek, or Deep-water point, grtii 
three square, the two kinds of reeds, and 
rosemary; and from Ihence up Ihe river, (Ihe 
being fKsh,) grow the bull rush, three square 
one kind of reed, wild oats, flags or cat-taiU 
tail, spatter dock, and the water lily. 



1 the wheelbarrows on. As t 



culling and sloping away both sides of one end of 
the board alike, and by cuttiog.olT three or four 
inches of one of the corners, at an anzle of about 
forty degrees. These pilings being set by the lines, 
are driven down to a level with the bottom hy a 
maul or tip, beginning at one end, and so proceed- 
ing on, until both sides are completed, and by xrou- 
ing the bed in several places and immediately un- 
der the in and out end of the sluice, always remem- 
bering that the piling b« put down with that edge 
having the point cut off furthest from the board last 
driven; so that in forcing it down, by the time it 
will be brought to a level with the one preceding, it 
will be drawn perfectly tight against it. Should ih« 
sluice be made of two or three funnels or divisioDi, 
you must drive as many rows of pilings as there art 
divisions of plank. If the mud is good where the 



bank, the owner must be ^vemcd entirely by 
cumstances; if his marsh is situated upon a. water 
subject to freshets, which swell Ihe tides beyond 
their ordinary level, or, is of a spongy or miry bot- 
tom; or, if lying on a losing shore, or subject to 
be beaten on by particular stormy wbds, which 
raise the tides; io any of these cases be must build 
and fortifj^ bis bank accordingly; but if free from 
those liabilities, and his marsh nigh and of a finu 
blue mud slralum, in that case, I should suppose a 
bank of twelve feel base hv six feet in height, 
would be sufficient: but I would observe, that I have 
never seen a bank too large. Let the bank be of 
wbal size the owner may choose, I have always 
lonsidered that the base should be double the width 



o cultivation sucb unproductive marshes, thejio the height, and as to the sides or slope, they 
throughout our county (uniil aUbould be at or about an angle of fifty degrees.aod 

" ' idlthe breadth at the top of the bank about oneiiitb 

jof the base. To wheel mud on a miry marsh, it is 

ibould have boards to lay upon 

'heeling their barrows to the top of 



universal practi_. „ 

few years ago,) was, to dig a ditch pai 

about six feet distant from the footing of ihi ^ 

tended hank, and from that to make a bank ol sueh 1 necessary the 

form and sice as accorded with the judgment of ihe the mud, but ' 



IC 



„„„„.. After the bank had stood a year or tivu, il.the bank (which would Be an elevation of lii feet,) 
became apparent that it had not only settled, liulilhey must have nlank of not less than thirty feet 
that the foundation had inclined towards tho bi;;i:ioug, though the longer they are the better, provid. 
ditch. To keep up the bank to its proper heii,li(, it ed Ihe men can handle tbem.and they should be nol 
■was then thought necessary to dig a ditch ;,l"iiii|lea3 than four inches thick. To support the plank in 
ten or twelve feet in the inside, and pack lti;il on the middle, they should have several light posts 
the bank; but even this method did not pemiaEiPnl with holes morticed in Ihem, through wbicb a rail 
iy remedy the defect Tlic evil of such pnxjef^d- or pole is'temporarily inserted, so us to bear it with 
ings was apparent, because the foundation could the weight of mud passing over, and also to prevent 
never be made sulTicienlly firm to support so creiil it from swagipog; those posts will be removed, and 
a quantity of mud, without settling so low as lo the wheeling or gang-plank; as it is called, must be 
admit the tide overflowing the 



quent additions of fresh mud from time to lime plcte a single rood. 

were made to keep it up to its former height; an 

even then the expense and difficulty have hrco ir 

creased, in consequence of the scarcity of iniii 

both within and outside of the bank, and of lli 

great pressure of mud foreing the foundation inl 

Qie ditches. Another very serious evil was, Ih^ 

these ditches afforded an easy and safe passaee fu 

the muskrats and fidlers to enter at all parts of lli 

bank, and thus admil the water, so as frequently tol' 



}ved several times before the labourers com- 



In the present improved methoil of rechi 
wild marsh from the tide, the lirst thing to Ih: iiuix- 
ia, to stake out the site for Ihe intended bvnli, :i1 
auch B suitable distance from Ihe margin of lhi> 
river or creek (as the case may he,) as to alluiv a | 
sufficient space for a guard againiil the swells rj)' ihr- 1 
water in stormy weather, and for the preparation of 
mud, to make and keen in repair, at a dislancp nol 
nearer than four roods from said bunk. Shoiild Ibe 
marsh be composed of a mat of sedges or reeit- 
roots, (as a preparttion for the intended banU.i the 
khourera should remove one spit deep of the routs, 
ud lay them aside to be packed on the bunk when 
Deafly' finished. 

Tlie trenchei from wbenco Ihe mud is to be 
u» to bs served in the tane manner, because 



The bank being finished, a suitable place must be 

selected for laying a sluice, »hich should be several 

rods distant from the creek or river, into which it is 

to discbarifc the water from the marsh. In the |ire- 

paration for the intended bed of Ihe sluice, the 

water course should be begun from Ihe margin of 

ir creek, and its dcplli continued at about 

the ordinary low water mark, until the bed of ilic 

jsluice ia cleared, when the iligging should he 

pended until the sluice is beddeil and finished. The 

:;;!mudon each tide of the intended bed, should be 

K' I removed a reasonable distance, lest, when piling 

1I for the sluice, any sudden jar might cause the sides 

>■■ Io cave in, and thus fill up the bed. After Hie bed 

a,is dug, four stnkps, having lines fastened to them, 

i<-|are to be drawu taught, and stuck into the mud ei- 

:lly on the bottom, where the sluice is to be laid, 

It within the breadth of the sluice by about two 

inches; for example, should the sluice be four feet 

wide, then set down those stakes at the distance of 

three feet nine or ten inches apart. In the 

time somepersoD should be in readiness with the 

pilings These pilings are made from inch boards 

(no matter of what wood, for in the mud they never 

rot,} sawed off, to Ihe length of about three feet| 

and ar« to be abaipened; Oiii is done by a perara 



T undermine 



sluice is laid, by piling ir 
settle, and no muskralor mink,ca 
it The piling lengthways and across being com- 
pleted, and the lines removed, four poles ei^l or 
ten feet long, are to be set down by the four conien 
of the pilings as marks to direct the wortunen (0 
the exact place into which they an Io float the 
sluice, and excite their attention to those parts as il 
settles on the ebbing of the tide. When the tluice 
shall have grounded on the pilings, one of the work- 
men is to examine if it has rigbUy bedded, and if 
so, they will then 'proceed and cover it up with tho 
best mud, care being now Ukeo Ibat a tnu^ pack- 
er be stationed tht;re, to pack every spit of mud as 
il is delivered to him. It will now be necessary fa> 
lay two logs across and resting upon the front and 
in-ends of the sluice, with their ends bedded in Ihe 
solid marsh, so as to prevent Ihe mud as it is pack- 
ed on the sluice from slipping out, and to prevent 
muskrat* and other vermm from burrowing at or 
near its sides. It will also be Decessarr to have 
inch boards sawed to about sis or eight feet ia 
length, to be pointed and sharpened in the tame 
manner as directed for the pilings. The labourer 
standing sideways to the log, with his face towards 
Ibe sluice, must set the edge of Ibe board against 
the sluice, and perpendicularly against the l« with 
the cut off corner of the board next to himselli 
two other men must have a two inch plank in rea- 
dbess, and while one of the ends rests on the mud, 
Ihe other is pVtced hy the man attending Ibe piling, 
on the ior> or it, who are to hold it steady nbile the 
two men walk on the plank until they come over 
Ihe pihng, when, by raising and sinking themselves, 
they force it down with great facility. Tliis method 
is continued until these logs are piled from end to 
end. It must now be obvious even to a person un- 
acouainted with such business, that if a sluice be 
laid and secured in this manner, nothing can injun 
it. For three feet under low water ^ark, it cannot 
be undermined, being, as it were, a tight board 
fence, and for more than half-tide up, an equaUy 
impenetrable barrier against any kind of vennin. 

The duration of a sluice of good materiaU, *ai 
well laid, may reasonablv be computed at thirty 
years. From my own observation, I am decidedly 
of opinion, that sluices should always be preferred 
to flood gates. My objections to a fload sate are, 
Ist, Because Ibe cost is more than double that of a 
sluice. 2d. A flood gate, on the average, will not 
last more than from ten to twelve years; while a 
sluice will last from twenty to thirty years. Sd, A 
flood ^Hte 19 frequently out of repair; from tba con- 
struction of a sluice, it can seldom want any ibiDC 
done to il, and when necessary, it is easily repaired. 
4th. Should a muskrat work a hole under the Hood 
gates, and they blow out, they are good for Dotbinf. 
Should a sluice blow out, we have o«iIj to piaike a 
dam. and relay it on the lanM bed, 09 die 
another close to the one on which it beibn naleoC 
and there lay it The sluice i* just aa food U be- 
fore the blow out. These are iDjr naaow fcr |^>i^p 
(fae preference to the sluice^ 
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A iluice is a trunk on an eoLirged scatc. Tor the 
COQitructing of Hbich Ihe usual way among Tarmeri 
Is to cut down a large tree, and bj reducing it« 
tides to the tbicboesa of from len to twelve incbea, 
it is hoisted up, and ilit through b? a whip-sawi 
wLich forma tlie4wofiideplank« for the sluice, each 
beioK about eighteen or twenty inches broad, and id 
length froai tnirly-five to forty-five feeL These 
planka are then set up to Ihe ividtb intended for the 
aluice, (usually about four feet,) and covered over 
tvilh good two-incb plank, well secured with inch 
Wooden pios. The door is mdde of two inch plank 
klso, ana hung wilbin these aide-planks about six 
Teet from the mouth. The method of hanging Ibe 
door is, by pinoiiig two pieces of scantling, three by 
five or sit inches, to it; and a like niece upon thr 
top of tbe sluice over the side plank, and through 
these four pieces of scanlting lo bore a two-incb 
hole, througb which is passed a good wooden pin 
t>i iron boll, to bold the door securely, and pennii 
it to open and shut eaiily. The adraiitage of bang- 



timber, and by admitting the discbarge of Ihe water 
tnore freely from iv, for in leaving the sluice it 

SUdet away in a ituooth current^ whereas, if tbe 
oor waa hung at the mouth, the water would pitch 
down and wear a deep hole immedialely on its 
leaving the mouth. If it should be thought neces- 
sary to have a large sluicp, say six, eight, or ten 
feet wide, the division plank must be increased to 
the number of intended funnels; thus, if there are 
to be three funnels, then there must be two division 
planks, and so on. 

The flood gate is constructed of sills> ties, cap*, 
posts, and studs, all morticed and tenanted into 
«acb other, in the same manner as any ordinary 
frame tiuilding, by having its bottom planked tight, 
u>d its sides boarded up, with its door or doors 
bung lo the posts, in the same manner as a common 
etable door. Now it must beobvious (o any person, 
that so much wood work, exposed lo tbe alternale 
operttioK of wet and dry, must, in a few vcars, give 
Wayi while Ihe sluice which has been well laid, and 
'i never dry, will, of course, resist tbe effects of de- 



car for very many yea 

(5-0 1 
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ON THE CHOICE AND FKOPERTIES OF 

WOOL, 

(From Parlrjilev's Treatise on Dyeing.) 

The wool used in this country is either of Ameri- 
can growth, or imiMjrtod Irom Spain and Portugal. 
The Portuguese wool is not in much repute any 
where, it is a uiry, harsh, foul wool, and with few 
exceptions vr:ry unlit lo be used for any thing like 
aupcrline cloth, bince fiaiuny wool has been used 
in Engliind, the Spanish has sunk m> much in repu- 
tstiuD a» to be seldom employed in making prime 
oreveii secondary sui>ertinee. Take two lots of wool, 
one of ^aiouy, the other of bpaniiih, of similar qua- 
lity, and the cloth made from the Saxony will be 
very superior lo tbnt made from tbe Spanish; the 
former Mill have a much Qoer face, will handle bet- 
ter, and sell al a biglier jtrice. 

The wool imported into this country from Spain 
is generally of an inferior quality for Ihe marks: 
indeed 1 have seldom seen a good sample of single 
R here, and notlii[>g less than a prime wool of liiat 
nark, ought lu be used for superhues. That which 
ii made ironi priuii: single R for chain, and good 
double R lor tilliiig, would i>e worth, if welt aiunu- 
factured, Irom six to seven dollars per yard. 

tipauish wool, as mentioned in the Siatesuan of 
the las! year, is sorted and scoured soon after it is 
fbearcU, «nd is seldom used in lets than twelve 
DontlM altcrwaidt, and many lots lay two and three 



years before ills manuTacItired. Those who are ai 
all acquainted with the properties of wool, niusi 
know, Ihat the staple will be gradually injured aftt'i 
it has been scoured: it will become harah, and brit- 
tle by age, so much so, as never to recover that finr 
elastic property, in which its value principally con- 
sists. It is true that when closely packed as Span- 
ish wool is, it is not injured so rapidly as when Icit 
open; yet that it is injured by age is well known lo 
even' experienced wool dealer and manufacturer.. 

The full blooded wool of this country bears 
strong resemblance (o the Saxony, and I have set 
small lots offered for sale, Ibe first quality of which 
ought to have made cloth worth ten dollars a yard; 
but I am informed that the fleeces do not contain ai 
great a proportion of fine wool as the Saxony. 

To improve the quality of a flock, it is necessary 
to examine tbe lambs when their wool is a little 
grown, and if any are found having coan 
ihey should either be sold, or sent off to an inferior 
llock; but should the increase be permitted to go 
without separating those having inferior fleeces, tbe 
quality of the wool will degenerate rather than im- 
prove. It costs DO more to feed a floe fleeced ani- 
mal than it docs a coarse one; and those agricuitu 
rints who raise sheep with a view to profit, would 
certainly hnd their account, in obtaining by means 
so easy, a flock whose annual fleece would be worth 
thirty per cent, more, than when raised alter the 

It is not many years since fine wool was exported 
from Germany, and I have understood Ihat Ihey first 
obtained their sheep from Spain during the lale con- 
tinental war, and about Ihe same period, they found 
their way to New South Wales and America, tier- 
many and New South Wales are now supplying 
Europe with much finer wool than can be obtained 
from Spain, whilst America raises very little that is 
equal to tbe beat of the second quality Spanifh. — 
There must be some rudicat defect among the wool 
growers of this country that loudly demands to be 
remedied. 
Our maDufactures are now arrived lo that state 
quality and magnitude, which makes it advanta- 
geous fur each one lo confine himself lo Ihe making of 
one or two (Qualities uf cloth. Ity pursuing thi!< 
mode, perfection would be obtained much sooner 
than by following too great a range. A factory Ihat 
is put mto operation, with a view to the making of 
fine goods, must be injured, and rendered unfit for 
purpose, by manufacturing Ihoae of a quality 
very inferior. It is also very inconvenient, as Ihe 
mode of working in every department must be dif- 
ferent, and the manager must be continually making 
new calculations lo regulate the work. 

*"> give manufacturers an opportunity of work- 
_ inly one or two qualities, it is necessary they 
should t>e able, al all times, to purchase a supply of 
wool of such as are wanted; otherwise, tbeir i'acto- 
muEt sometimes stand still, and this stale of 
things would he worse than the former. I believe 
difficult at this time to obtain a supply of one 
Ao quiililies. When American wool is purchas- 
ed, the) have to take it in tbe Aeece, and lu work 
up all tbe qualities: now it is evident to every one 
convers;inl with this manufacture, that those cards 
'hicb are calculated for choice locks, and Ihe rccd> 
and harness that are made for such work, arc not 
fit for working the coarsest grades, and vice versa. 
In order to obviate tlie^e dillicullies. it would be 
:sinible to have Ihe fleeces stapled by dealers in 
Mil. so as lo enable manufacturers to purchase the 
qualities they may want; but the principal thing 
wanted is extensive capitals, vested In the wool 
trade, l(t purchase domestic and foreign wool of 
every quality, and in sufficient qiuintity to supply 
the market Agents, who are judges of Ibe article, 
shouh) he employed in Spain and Germany, tt make 
such purchases as the present and iDcreasing de~ 
mand may require. 



It is to be regretted llut il should be necesso^ 
resort lo importation lot Ihe supply of an articH 
that might be raised to any extent in this country, 
and which, while il impiovcs Ihe land, affords a 
good prolit to the agricilturisl; nor would lliis ne- 
" '■ be of long continuance, provided the farmen 
generally turn tbeir attentiun to the merino 
breed, and take tbe same pains to obtain fine fleeced 
animals, as is done by Ihe S|>aniard<i and UermaDs. 
At tbe present time, Ibe factories are increasing 
rapidly than the llock^ hut so soon as Ihe for- 
ihall have acquired Iheir maximum, the latter 
will continue to increase until it be in excess. 

To possess a good judgment in wool, requires 
ore pmclical skill than manufacturers are gene- 
rally aware of. An English clothier who is known 
lo have a correct and discriminating judgment in 
Ihis article, is often employe*by others to purchaae 
tbeir wool, for which he is allowed a small commis- 
So trifling are Ihe profits in that country, 
that unless the wool is well bought, the cloth Will 
aflbrd none; and though the profits arc much larger 
here, yet the success of a manufacturer must de- 
pend in a great measure on having n good judg- 
meni in purchasing the raw material. I do not pro- 
fess lo have a perfect knowledge of wool, and if 1 
bad, it would be impossible to give such written in- 
structions as would convey it lo others, 1 will en- 
deavour, however, to point out some of its leading 
features 

It will be understood that perfect wool is tiallish 

Iher than round; th t when round, it approaches 

arei lo the properties of hair than of wool; that 

when of a proper shape it is finer as it is thinner and 

smaller, that when fine and good, it will hare a 

crimped Bp|iearance, which makes il look shorter 

than it really is; that it will have a glossy surface, 

somewhat resembling silk; and Ihat when stretched 

out, it will be sufficiently elastic to return to iU foi^ 

mer position, like a steel spring, as soon as the 

stretching power is removed. When a lock of wool 

is placed close to tbe ear, and there gently dravm 

t, it will make a crackling noise; and some judg* 

:nl may be formed of its quality by ibe noise it 

ikes — all wool will give it more or less, hut the 

finest will make less noise than that which is eoar- 

Whi-n the fingers are drawn from the roots to 

the points ofwool. no sensible resistance is fell; wben 

dmwn from the points to the mots, Ihe resistance ia 

very sensible, but less so Bb ibe quality is finer. 

It must be evident Ihdt it will lequire considera- 
ble practice to become expert even to the extent of 
these few instructions, and much more must he ac- 
quired before a cori*ol judgment can be fomied. — 
It is difllicull in all small articles, where there it a 
great range in grade and quali'y, lo be able to dit- 
criminale between two samples nearly alike, and 
' is can be acquired only hy practice. Those ma- 
igers who are desirous of improving the qualitj of 
their cloth, and to make larice profits, must lake 
eveiy opjiorlunily of comparing different sample* 
and remarking the result wh<-n made up with Iheit 
judgment before hand; by these means they will be 
able in two or three years to distriminate accurate- 
ly between the relative value of samples that may 
be offered for sale. Many English mnnufactu-ers 
employ a small packet microscope to examine the 
samples of wool before purchasing; and it is said the 
qualily can he better ascertained in this way, than 
with the naked eye. 

In purchasing of wool it is not only necessary to 
Itend to Ihe quality, hut also to its condition. Span- 
ih wool is ;>artly scoured before il is exported, bat 
some lots are scoured much cleaner than others, and 
it will be necessary for the purchaser to asccrljiin 
how much will be Ihe probable loss on Ihe different 
samples. Besides this defect, Spanish wool is often 
very badly sorted, and leR mitt ull the burrs and 
pitch marks remaining in it This wool loSM frou 
10 to IS per cent in Kouring. 
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Saxony woo] is offered for sale as it comes from 
the sheep's back, having been merely washed before 
shearing, and is afterwajpds sorted, yet some samples 
arc much fouler than others — the average loss by 
clean scouring is about thirty per cent: at least this 
is the per centage allowed' by the manufacturers 
when they send their wool to be dyed — for every 
hundred pounds of Saxony wool sent to the dyer. 



It is plain, therefore, that the earths, though benefi- 
cial to the growth of some vegetables, and perhaps 
necessary to the health of others, are by no means 
capable of affording any considerable degree of 
nourishment to the plant. 

Manures, — Having exhibited a brief view of the 
different species of vegetable food, whether it be 
regarded as derived from the soil or the atmos 



they expect to have seventy pounds of clean wool phere; we proceed to show how the food necessary 
returned. American merino wool, unwashed before to the support of the vegetating plant may be sup- 



shearing, will lose from forty to fifty per cent. I 
once had two fleeces of unwashed wool scoured, 
from sheep that had been feeding on sandy land, 
one of them lost fifty-six, and the other fifty*eight 
per cent. The finer the quality of the fleece, the 
more it will lose in scouring, because fine full blood- 
ed wool has more yolk in it than that which is of 
inferior quality. American wool that has been wash- 
ed clean before shearing, will lose from 25 to 30 
per cent. 

BORTZCULTinBLS. 



SCIENCE OF GARDENING. 

(From Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 

FUNCTIONS OF VEGETABLES. 

Food of the vegetcUmg Plant. 

Earihs. — As most plants have been found by ana- 
lysis to contain a portion of alkaline or earthy salts, 
80 most plants have been found to contain also a 
portion of earths: and as the two substances are so 
nearly related, and so foreign in their character to 
vegetable substances in general, the same inquiry 
has consequently been made with regard to their 
origin. Whence are the earths derived that have 
been (bund to exist in plants? Chiefly from the 
soiL But in what peculiar state of combination do 
they enter the vessels of the plant? The state most 
likely to facilitate their absorption is that of their 
solution in Water, in which all the earths hitherto 
found in plants are known to be in a slight degree 
soluble. If it be said that the proportion in which 
they are soluble is so very small that it scarcely de- 
serves to be taken into the account, it is to be re- 
collected that the quantity of water absorbed by 
the plant is great, while that of the earth necessary 
to its health is but little, so that it may easily be 
acquired in the progress of vegetation. Such is 
the manner in which their absorption seems practi- 
cable: and Woodward's experiments afford a pre- 
sumption that they are actually absorbed by the 
root The proportion of earths contained in the 
ashes of vegetables depends upon the nature of the 
soil in which ihey grow. The ashes of the leaves 
of the Rhododendron ferrugineum, growing on Mount 
Jura, a calcareous mountain, yielded 43.35 parts of 
earthy carbonate, and only 0.75 of silica. But the 
ashes of leaves of the same plant, growing on 
Mount Breven, a granitic mountain, yielded two 
parts of silica, and only 1G.75 of earthy carbonate. 
It is probable, however, that plants are not indebt- 
ed merely to the soil for the earthy particles which 
they may contain. They may acquire them partly 
from the atmosphere. Margray has shown that rain 
water contains silica in the proportion of a grain to 
a pound; which, if it should not reach the root, 
may possibly be absorbed alone: ^'ith the water that 
adheres to the leaves. But although the earths arc 
thus to be regarded as constituting a small propor- 
tion of vegetable food, they are not of themselves 
sufficient to support the plant, even with the assis- 
tance of water. Giobert mixed together lime, alu- 
mine, silica, and magnesia, in such proportions as 
are generally to be met with in fertile soils, and 
moistened them with water. Several different grains 
were then sown in this artificial soil, which germi- 
nated indeed, but did not thrive; and perished when 
the nourishment of the cotyledons was exhausted. 



plied when defective, or restored when exhausted. 
With regard to the food of plants derived from the 
atmosphere, the supply is pretty regular, at least in 
as far as the gases are concerned; for they are not 
found to vary materially in their proportions on any 
part of the surface of the globe: hut the quantity of 
moisture contained in the atmosphere is continually 
varying, so that in the same season you have not 
always the same quantity, though in the course of 
the year the deficiency is, perhaps, made up. From 
the atmosphere, therefore, there is a regular supply 
of vegetable food kept up by nature for the support 
of vegetable life, independent of the aid of man: 
and if human aid were even wanted, it does not ap- 
pear that it could be of much avail. But this is by 
no means the case with regard to soils; for if soib 
are less regular in their composition, they are at 
least more within the reach of human management. 
We have already seen the materials of which soils 
are composed: but what are the proportions of the 
materials in soils best suited for culture? Accord- 
ing to the analysis of Bergman, the soil best suited 
for culture, contains four parts of clay, three of 
sand, two of calcareous earth, and one of magnesia: 
and, according to the analysis of F^ourcroy and Has- 
senfratz, 9316 parts of fertile soil contained 805 
parts of carbon, together with 279 parts of oil; of 
which, according to the calculations of Lavoisier, 
320 parts may be regarded as carbon: so that the 
whole of the carbon contained in the soil in ques- 
tion may be estimated at about 525 parts, exclusive 
of the roots of vegetables, or to about one-sixteenth 
of its weight Young observed, that equal weights 
of different soils, when dried and reduced to pow- 
der, yielded by distillation quantities of air some- 
what corresponding to the ratio of their values. 
The air was a mixture of fixed and inflammable 
airs, proceeding probably from decomposition of the 
water; but, partly* it may be presumed, from its 
capacity of abstracting a portion of air from the 
atmosphere, which the soil at least is capable of 
doing. The following is the analysis of a fertile 
soil, as occurring in the neighbourhood of Bristol. 
In 400 grains, there were of water, 52; silicious 
sand, 240; vegetable fibre, 5; vegetable extract, 3; 
alumine, 48; magnesia, 2; oxide of iroUj 14; calca- 
reous earth, 30; loss, 6. 



consisting originally of the due proportion of in^- 
dients, may yet become exhausted of the principle 
of fertility by means of too fretfuent croppmg, whe- 
ther by repetition or rotation oi the same, or of dif- 
ferent crops. And in this case, it sbould be the 
object of the phytologist, as well as of the practi- 
cal cultivator, to ascertain by what means (ertili^ 
is to be restored to an exhausted soil; or communi- 
cated to a new one. In the breaking up of new 
soils, if the ground has been wet or marshy, as b 
frequently the case, it is often sutficient to prepare 
it merely by means of draining off the superfluous 
and stagnant water, and of panng and burning the 
turf upon the surface. If the soil has boen exhausted 
by too frequently a repetition of the same crop, it 
often happens that a change of crop will answer the 
purpose of the cultivator, for although a soil may 
oe exhausted for one sort of grain, it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that it is also exhausted for another. 
And accordingly, the practice of the farmer is to 
sow his crops in rotation, having in the same field a 
crop, perhaps, of wheat, barley, beans, and tares in 
succession; each species selecting in its torn some 
peculiar nutriment, or requiring, perhaps, a smaller 
supply than the crop that has preceded it But 
even upon the plan of rotation, the soil becomes at 
length exhausted, and the cultivator obliged to have 
recourse to other means of restoring ita fertilitv. 
In this case, an interval of repose is considerably 
efficacious, as may be seen from the increased fer- 
tility of fields that have not been ploufghed ap for 
many years, such as those used for pasture;' or even 
from that of the walks and paths in gardens when 
they are again broken up. Hence also the practice 
of fallowing, and of trenching or deep ploughing, 
which in some cases has neariy the same effect 

If any one asks how the fertility of a soil is re- 
stored by the means now stated, it will be sufficient 
to reply that, in the case of draining, the ameliora- 
tion IS effected by means of its carrying off all such 
superfluous moisture as may be lodgcud in the soil, 
which is well known to be prejudicial to plants not 
naturally aquatics, as well as by rendering the soil 
more firm and compact In the case of burning, 
the amelioration is effected by means of the decom- 
position of the vegetable substances contained in the 
turf, and subjected to the action of the fire, which 
disperses part also of the superfluous moisture, bat 
leaves a residue of ashes favourable to future vege- 
tation. In the ease of the rotation of crops, the 
fertility is not so much restored as more completely 
developed and brought into action; because the soil, 
though exhausted for one species of grain, is yet 
found to be sufficiently fertile for another, the food 
necessary to each being different, or required in 
less abundance. In the case of the repose of the 
soil, the restored fertility may be owing to the de< 



But Kirwan has shown in his Geological EssaysAchy of vegetable substances that are not now ear- 



that the fertility of a soil depends in a great mea- 
sure upon its capacity for retaining waten and if 
so, soils containinu: the same ingredients must be 
also equally fertile, all other circumstances being 
the same; thous;h it is plain that their actual fertili- 
ty will depend ultimately upon the quantity of r<iin 
that falls, because the qtiantity suited to a wet soil 
cannot be the same that is suited to a dry soil. 
And hence it often happens that the ingredients of 
the soil do not correspond to the character of the 
climate. Silica exists in the soil under the modifi- 
cation of sand, and alumine under the modification 
of clay. But the one or the other is often to be 
met with in excess or defect Soils in which the 
sand preponderates retain the least moisture; and 
soils m which the clav preponderates retain the 
most: the former are ary soils, the latter are wet 
soils. But it may happen that neither of them is 
sufficiently favourable to culture; in which case, 
their peculiar defect or excess must be supplied or 
retrenched before they can be brought to a state of 
fertility. But soils in ^ state of culture, though 



ried off in the annual crop, but left to augment the 

firoportion of vegetable mould; or to the accumu- 
ation of fertilizing particles conveyed to the soil 
by rains; or to the continued abstraction of oxygen 
from the atmosphere. In the case of fallows, it is 
owing undoubtedly to the action of the atmosphe- 
ric air upon the soil, whether in rendering it more 
friable, or in hastening the putrefaction of noxbos 
plants; or it is owing to the abstraction and accu- 
mulation of oxygen. In the case of trenching, or 
deep ploughing, it is owing to the increased facility 
with which the roots can now penetrate to (be pro- 
per depth, and thus their sphere of nourishment is 
mcreased. But it often happens that the soil can 
no longer be ameliorated by any of the aforegoing 
means, or not at least with sufficffent rapidity for 
the purposes of the cultivator; and in this case 
there must be a direct and actual application made 
to it of such substances as are fitted to restore ill 
fertility. Hence the indispensable neeesaitT of ma- 
nures, which consist chiefly of aniaMl and Tegets- 
ble remains ^tuX are.biiried and lhH% daeonposed 
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if) Ihe loil, from nhirh tbcy are anerwanlH ab- 
torbed by Ibe rogt of (lie ptaot in a state of £olu- 

But as carbon ii the principal ingredienl fumiebed 
bj manures as coDtnbutin^ to the nourishment 
or the plant, and h not itself aolubte in water, nor 
«reii diseogaeed by rcnnentation in a etale of puri- 
ty; under what stale of chemical combinatioD is its 
Ululion eflfected? Is it effected in the state of cbar- 
CokI? Ii has been thought, indeed, that carbon in 
the »tale of charcoal is soluble in water; because 
water froni a dun^iill.wben evaporated, constant If 
leaves a residuum of charcoal, as was first ascertain- 
ed b; the experiments of Hassenfratz. But there 
•eem la be reasons for doubting the legitimacy of 
the conclusion that has been drawn from it; for Se- 
uebier found that plants whose roots were immers- 
ed in water look up less of the tluid in proportion 
M it was mixed with water from a dunghill Per- 
ban, then, the charcoal of wafer from a dunghill it 
beld merely in suspension, and enters the plant un- 
der some other modification. But if carbon is noi 
soluble in water in the state of charcoal, in what 
other state is it wluble? It is soluble in the stale 
of carbonic acid gas. But is this the stats in which 
it actually enters the root? On this subject phjto- 
logists bdve been somenhat divided m opinion. 
Seoebiur endeavours to prove that carbonic acid 
gu, dissolTcd in water, supplies the roots of plants 



acid gas. Is not the carbonic acid of the soil de- 
composed before entering the plant? This is a con- 
jecture of Dr. Thomson's, founded upoo the follow- 
ing facts: the green oxide of iron is capable of de- 
composing carbonic acid; and many soils contain 
that oxide. Most soils, indeed, contain iron, either 
in the stale of Ihe brown or green oxide, and it has 
been found that oils convert the brown oiide into 
green. But dung and rich soil^ contain a quantity 
of oily substance. One eflecl of manures, Ibere- 
fore, may be that of reducing the brown oxide of 
iron to the green, thus rendering it capable of decom- 
posing carbonic acid ^s, so as to prepare it for 
iw combination, in which it may serve as an 
for plants. All this, however, is but a con- 
jecture; ana it is more probable that Ihe carbonic 
acid of Ihe soil enters the root in combioation with 
other substance, and is afterwards decompos- 
ed within the plant itself. 

(To b< conlimitd.) 



ON THE CULTURE OP GRAPES. 

Sis, .ilahamii, Julg 24, 18 

In looking orer jour truly valuable "Farmer," I 
discover freqiftnt mention of ibc successful cultiva- 
tion of the grape. It appears to be found, now, in 
different sections of the United Stales, rapidly pro- 
gressing. On one point, 1 am salUfied Ihi ' • - 



ivitb almost all their carbon, and founds his argu- {little said, and it is a moil imforlmii 
Bients upon Ihe following facts: in the first place, it 'manner of fiiifivoting tht vine pursued by those who 
is known that carbonic acid gas is soluble in water; |are eneaged in it. Could you not, sir. obtain from 
in the second place, it is known to be contained in ilhe different sections of the United Stales, whei 
Ihe soil, and generated by the fermentation of the jyou inform us Ihe vine is successfully cultivated. 
materials composing manures; and, in ihe next place, description of the modt pursued, viz: What ipecicf 
it is known to be iKneficial to vegetation when ap- of grape arc they cultivating? How do they tralnf 
plied artificially to the roots, at least in u certain IHow far apart are Ihe vines plaoteil? How high 
degree. This is evident from Ihe followioit eiperi- j are they permitted to grow, and what length to 
meni of Ruokert, as well as from several experi- 1 &c.? It appears pretty well setlled, we understand, 
menta of Saussure's, previously related. Ruckerl' that the Prtnch mode of eullivaiing the vine will 
planted two beans in pots of equal dimensions, filled nnl answer in the United Slates. If it would, is it 
with garden mould; the one wus moistened with ithe mode that appears conformable to reason? Is 
diiltlled water, and Ihe other wilh water ioipreg-lit possible that grape vines at twelve, or fifteen 
nated with carbonic acid gns. But the latter sp- [years, can find nulrilion sufficiently, when standing 
peared above ground nine duys sooner than tlielQj or 3 feet from each other? Let any person ex- 
former, and pnxluced twenty-five beans; while thejamine the roots of a grape vine, and he will say at 



former produced only fifteen. Now, Ihe result of 
this experiment, as well as Ihe preceding facts, is 
evidenllv favourable to Ihe presumption of Sene- 
bier, and shows that if carbonic acid is not the state 
in which carbon enters Ihe plant, it is at least a 
stale preparatory lo it; and there are other circum- 
stances lending to corroborate the opinion, 



yielded a portion of carbonic acid and earth; and 
a4 the aicesding sap could not be supposed lo have 
yet undergone much alteration, the carbonic acid, 
tike Ihe earth, was probably taken up from the 
But this opinion, which seems to be so firmly e 
blisbed upon Ihe basis of experiment, Hassenfratz 
strenuously controverts. According lo experiments 
which he bad instituted wilh an express view to the 
invesligalion of this subjeel, plants which were 
raised in water impregnated with carbonic acid dif- 
fered in no mpect from such as grew in pure water, 
and contained no cariion Ihat did not previously 
e»ist in the seed. Now, if Ihis were tlie fact, it 
would be decisive of the point in question. But it 
is plain from the experiments of Saussure, as relat- 
ed in the preceding sectinn, Ihat Hasseofratz musi 
have been mistaken, both wilh regard to the utility 
of carbonic acid gas as furaisbing a vegetable ali- 
meot, and with regard to the augmentation of car- 
boo in the plant. The opinion of Senebier, there- 
fore, may slill be correct It must be acknowledged. 
Iiowever, that Ihe subject is not yel altogether sa- 
lufaetorily cleared up; and thai carbon may cer 
tainly enter Ihe plaol in »ome state different from 
Iha^ cilkv of cbwcotl in iolatk»i, or of carbonic' 
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THE OLIVtl 

Ala. StiHNEK, Biav/ort, S. C, Jlus- K'. IBIE. 

Reading lately in a nens^aper an account 
of an Olive tree in full bearing, in the ricinitj of 
Mobile; and of a Date tree in New Orleans, which 
supposes lo be Ibe only trees of tliosit 
descriplioni in the United Stales— I take the liberlf 
of communicating the following facts, Ihat lend to 
prove that there exist others in our country, and 
even considerably to the northward of Mobilei 
which, if you tbink merit it, you will please insert 
your Irulf valuable paper, and oblige 

One or rouu Reidebs. 
In this town (Beaufort,) are now growing two 
live trees, of a large size, which have produced 
fruit every season for many years past, and are 
never affected in Ibe leasl by our frosts. On a plan- 
tation, a few miles from town, are several other 
trees, much older, and which always bear abun- 
dantly. I have eaten of excellent pickled olive*, 
Ihe produce of these trees. Olive trees are found 
in Charleston, of large growth, and produce fruit 
with little care. Charleston is more than tivo de- 
grees north of Mobile. In fact, Ihe climate of every 
part of Carolina is favourable to the cultivation of 
the olive. 

Seeds of the Date were planled here by two gen- 
tlemen of this town in 1BI9, and the plants Ironi 
them are now large, and forming the trunk, and 
lant nothing but sufficient age to be pro- 
ductive. The Cocoa-nut tree also, it ia highly pro- 
bable, may be raised wilh proper care. I have seen 
one in a garden of Ihe late John M'Queen, Esq., of 
Georgia, a few miles from the city of Savannahi 
with branches or leaves eipiht or nine feet long. 
The nut was planted by Mr. ni'Queen, and llii: 
plant grew rapidly, and resisted the effects of Ihe 
frosts equally weil with Ibe priikly pear, (eactta 
phuUanthus,) which is a common plant in Beaufort 
On Ihe more southern islands uf Georgia, I Hd) 
persuaded, Ihat the Phnlain and Bunana may be 
cultivated with a Utile regaril to situation, soil, ke. 
as I have seen Ihem grow wilh us in an open gar- 
den, seven or eight feet high. U. 



It may answer a certain 
purpose and produce grapes, and Ibose grapes pro- 
duce good wine. But the question still remains — Is 
it Ibe mode lo produce the Jiiiat grape — the ^iiul 

And farther — Is not Ihe plan of erotcding Ihe vine 
well calculated to make it short livedf In bringing 
every species of fruit to the higliesl maturity, (wilh 
which we arc acquainled in llie Uniled Slates,) 
dulanee is essenlielly necessary. Further, a vast 
deal depends on Ihe score of profd, on the mode of 
cultivating Uie grdpe. There appears yel 
some imporlant queilions, which experience alone 
is to seltle. Haw long may the tnaiii ilem of a v 
he permitted to grow, to insure the greatest matt 
ty of fruit. The French agriculturist says, 1 i to 
3 feet— the vine planter of Madeira says, to the toi 
of his chetlnut tree. Here is an extraordinary dii 
ferent account; (see Edinburgh Encyclopoedia, word 
Madeira.) I am aware it is said loudly, and from 
France, that different species of grape reqi:' 
ferent cullivalion; bul I discover tb.-tt all grapes 
grow the mme uoy in Ihe forest, viz: they try to 
reach Ihe top of the highest tree. I confess, sir, it 
requires extraordinary proof to convince me, Ihat a 
mode of cultivation of any plant can be Ihe best, 
that, at the first view, appears an evident oulr^g« 
Dpon the laws of nature. It is easy lo gather I' 
grape after &ey are ripe — but the inodc of prodi 
iRg- the riehtil grape is Ihe point to be determined, 
an'd OD which subjeel your readers in Alabama are 
truly interested, and will read every thing with in- 
terest that the; can procure. 

A SOMCUIXX. 
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STRENGTH AND SPECIFIC DIFFERENCES 

OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF POETEB. 

The strength of all kindsof beer, like that of wine, 

spends on thequanlilyofspiritconlainedina given 

bulk of the liquor. 

The reader need scarcely be told, thai of no arli- 
e there are more varieties Ihan of porter. This, 
..J doubt, arises from Ihe different mode of manu- 
facturing Ibe beer, although the ingredients aro the 
same. This difference is mure striking in the por- 
ter manufactured among country brewers, than il ia 
in the beer brewed by the eminent London porter 
brewers. The lutalitf of the London porter exhibits 
but very slight differences, bulli with respect lu 
strength or quantity of spirit, and solid cxIracLve 
matter, contained in a given hulk of it The spirit 
may be stated, upon an average, to he 4.&0 per cent, 
in porter retailed at the publicans; the solid mailer, 
is from 31 lo 33 poonds per barrel of 3l) gallons.— 
The country, brewed porter is seldom well ferment- 
ed, and seldom contains so large a quaotilf of ipiril; 
it usually abounds in mucilage; hence it become* 
turbid when mixed with alcohol. Such beer cannot 
keep, without becoming sour. 

ll has been matter of frequent complaint, that all 
Ihe porter now brewed, is not what porter was for- 
merly. This idea may lie true with some exceptions. 
My professional occupations have, during these 38 
years, repeute.tly obliged me lo examine the strength 
of Loodoii portwr. brewed by difl'erenl brewers; and, 
from the mmulet made oo that subject, I am aulho- 
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rised to state, that the porter now brewed by the 
eminent London brewers, is unquestionably stronger 
than that which was brewed at different periods du- 
ring the late French war. Samples of brown stout 
with which I have been obligingly favoured, whilst 
writing this Treatise, by Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, 
& Co.— Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, & Co.— Messrs. 
Henry Meux & Co. — and other eminent brewers of 
this capital — afforded, upon an average, 7.95 per 
cent of alcohol, of 0.833 specific gravity; and por- 
ter, from the same houses, yielded upon an average 
6.26 per cent of alcohol, of the same specific gra- 
vity;* this beer received from the brewers was taken 
from the same store frbm which the publicans are 
supplied. 

It is nevertheless singular to observe, that from 
15 samples of beer of the same denominations, pro- 
cured from different retailers, the proportions of 
spirit fell considerably short of tlie above quantities. 
Samples of brown stout, procured from the retail- 
ers, afforded, upon an average, 6.60 percent, of al- 
cohol; and the average strength of the porter was 
4.50 per cent. Whence can this difference between 
the beer furnished by the brewer, and that retailed 
by the publican, arise? We shall not be at a loss 
to answer this question, when we find that so many 
retailers of porter have been prosecuted and con- 
victed for mixing table beer with their strong beer; 
this is prohibited by law, as becomes obvious by the 
following words of the Act.t 

"If any common or other brewer, inn -keeper, vic- 
tualler, or retailer of beer or ale, shall mix or suffer 
to be mixed any strong beer, ale, or worts, with ta- 
ble beer, worts, or water, in any tub or measure, he 
shall forfeit 50L'^ The difference between strong 
and table beer, is thus settled by Parliament 

''All beer or alet above the price of IS shillings 
per barrel, exclusive of ale duties now payable (viz. 
ten shillings per barrel,) or that may be hereafter 
payable in respect thereof, shall be deemed strong 
Deer or ale; and all beer of the price of 18 shillings 
the barrel or under, exclusive of the dutj payable 
(viz. 2 shillings per barrel) in respect thereof, shall 
be deemed table beer within the meaning of this and 
a)l other Acts now in force, or that may hereafter 
be passed in relation to beer or ale or any duties 
thereon." 



ON RAISING AND MAKING W^OAD FOR 

THE BLUE VAT. 
(From Partridge's Practical Treatise on Dyeing.) 
Ab I consider the colour produced by the ash 
vat, to be in every way inferior to that from 
woad, I shall not attempt to give an account of 
it; besides I am not well versed in the ash dye, 
never having seen any until I came to this country. 
Those who want information on that mode of dye- 
ing, mair consult Doctor Cooper^s work, where they 
will find an ample description of it. I am sorry to 
liave to observe, that Mr. Cooper has committed 
himself very much in asserting that *'the ash is the 
common vat for the blue dye employed in Europe," 
when it is a well known fact, that in England, where 
■three times as much blue wool is dyed, as in all 
t>ther parts of Europe, this vat is totally unknown, 
not one woollen dyer in fifty having ever heaid of 
it And I understand it is only used on the conti- 
nent by those who are ignorant of the woad dye. 

In order to succeed well with this mode of dyeing, 
it will be necessary to obtain a regular supply of 
woad, and that it be always pretty nearly the same 



* The average sj^ecific gravity of different samples of 
J>rown stout, obtained direct from the breweries of 
Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, & Co. Messrs. Truman, Han- 
bury, & Co. Messrs. Henry Meux & Co. and from seve- 
ral other eminent London brewers, amounted to 1.022; 
and the average specific gravity of porter^ from the same 
breweries, 1.018. 

t2Geo.ni.c. H)§S. } 69 Geo. in. c 69^ § f9. 



in quality and strength. To obtain this, it should 
be raised on strong good land, and always manufac • 
tured in the same way; as any considerable varia- 
tion will disappoint the dyer, and be the means of 
his producing colours more or less weak, as the 
woad is bad, or good. 

As this plant and the mode of working it, is but 
little known in America, I shall give, in the first 
place, a copy of a letter from Mr. John Parish, to 
the Bath Agricultural Society, on the cultivation 
and manufacture of it, and afterwards describe the 
process I pursued td obtain a supply for the Provi- 
dence Steam Factory during the late war, when 
English woad was selling at fifty cents per pound. 

Mr. Parish informs us that this plant is cultivated 
in difi'erent parts of England, for the use of the 
dyers, as well as in France, Germany, &c. It is 
best to sow the seeds in * the month of March or 
early in April, if the season invite: but it requires a 
deep, loamy soil, and is better still with a clay bot- 
tom, such as is not subject to become dry too quick- 
ly. It must never be flooded, but situated so as to 
drain its surface, that it may not be poisoned by 
any water stagnating upon it. 

If at any reasonable price, meadow land can be 
obtained to break the surface, it wilI4>e doubly pro- 
ductive. This land is generally most free from 
weeds and putrid matter, though sometimes it 
abounds with botts, ^ubs and snails. However, it 
saves much expense m weeding; and judicious ma 
nagement will get rid of these otherwise destruc- 
tive vermin. A season of warm showers, not too 
dry, or too wet, gives the most regular crop, and 
produces the best woad. 

If woad is sown on com land, much expense 
generally attends hoeing and weeding; and here it 
will require strong manure, though on leys it is sel- 
dom much necessary, yet land cannot be too rich 
for woad. On rich land, dung should be avoided, 
particularly on leys, to avoid weeds. Some people 
sow it as grain, and harrow it in, and afterwards 
hoe it as turnips, leaving plants at a distance, iu 
proportion to the strength of the land; others sow 
it in ranks by a drill plough; and some dibble it in, 
putting three or four seeds in a hole, and these 
holes to be from twenty inches to two feet apart, 
according to the richness of the land; for good 
land, if room be given, will produce very luxuriant 
plants in good seasons; but if too nearly planted, so 
that air cannot circulate, they do not thrive so well. 
Attention to this, is necessary in every way of sow- 
ing it. Woad very often fails in its crop, from the 
land not being in condition, or from want of know- 
ing how to destroy the botts, snails, wire-worms, 
&,c. that so often prey upon and destroy it, as well 
as from inattention to weeding, &c. Crops fail also 
from being sown on land that is naturally too dry, and 
in a dry season; but as the roots take a perpendicu- 
lar direction, and run deep, such land as I have de- 
scribed (with proper attention to my observations,) 
will seldom tail of a crop; and if the season will 
admit of sowing early enough to have the plants 
strong before the hot and dry weather comes on, 
there will be almost a certainty of a great produce. 
These plants are frequently destroyed in the ger- 
mination by flies, or animalcules, and by grubs, 
snails, &c. as before observed; and in order to pre- 
serve them, the seeds may be steeped, with good 
success, in lime and soot, until they begin to vege- 
tate; first throwing half a load or more of flour lime 
on the acre, and harrowing it in. Then plant the 
seeds as soon as they break the pod, taking care 
not to have more than one day^s seed ready; for it 
is better to be too early, than to have their vegeta- 
tion too strong before it is planted, lest they should 
receive injury; yet I have never observed any inju- 
ry in mine from thb, though I have often seen the 
shoot strong. Either harrows or rollers will close 
the holes. If the ground be moist. It will appear in 
» few daysi but it will be aafe and a beaoat to the 



land, to throw more lime on the surface, when, if 
showers invite snails and grubs to eat it, they will 
be destroyed, which I have several times (oand; 
particularly when the leaves were two inches long, 
and in drills very thick and strong, but the ground 
was dry. When a warm rain feU, in less than two 
hours I found the ranks on one side attacked by 
these vermin, and eaten entirely off by a large 
black grub, thousands of which were on the leaves, 
and they cleared as they went, not going on until 
they had destroyed every leaf where they fixed. 
They had eaten six or seven ranks before I was 
called by one of my people to observe it Having 

Clenty of lime, I immediately ordered- it in flour to 
c strewed along those ranks which were not begun. 
This destroyed them in vast numbers, and secured 
the remainder. Another time, having had two suc- 
ceeding crops on four acres of land, I considered it 
imprudent to venture another. However, as the 
land after this appeared so- rich and clean, I again 
ventured, but soon found my error. On examining 
the roots (for after it had begun to vegetate strong, 
it was observed to decay and wither,) I found 
thousands of the wire-worm at them, entnined in 
every root I immediately strewed hme, four loads 
of six quarters each, on the four acres, and harrow- 
ed it in; when rain coming on soon after, washed it 
in, destroyed them all, and I had an excellent crop; 
but the side of the field sown first where they had 
begun, never quite recovered like the rest 
It is in vain to expect a good crop of woad, of a 

§ood quality, from poor and shallow land. The 
ifference of produce and its value is so great, that 
no one of any experience will waste his labour and 
attention on such land, upon so uncertain a produce. 
Warm and moist seasons increase the quantity 
every where, but they can never give the principal 
which good land affords. 

In very wet seasons, woad from poor land is of 
very little value. I once had occasion to purchase 
at such a time, and found there was no possibility ■ 
of regulating my vats in their fermentation, and i 
was under the necessity of making every possible 
effort to obtain some that was the produce of a 
more congenial season. I succeeded at last, but I 
kept the other three or four years, when I found it 
more steady in its fermentation; but still it required 
a double quantity, and even then its effect was not 
like that trom good woad. 

The leaves of woad, on good land, and in a 
good season, grow very large and long, and when 
they are ripe, show near their end a brownish spot, 
while other parts of the leaves appear green, bat 
just beginning to turn of a more yellowish shade; 
and they must be gathered, or they will be in- 
jured. 

Woad is to be gathered from twice to four, and 
even five times in the season, as I once experienced, 
(it was an early and a late season,) and for the next 
spring I saved an acre for seed, of which 1 had a 
ftiir crop. I picked the young seedling sprouts off 
the rest, and mixed with my first gathering of what 



was newly sown; this was very good. During one 
season I let these grow too long; the consequence 
was, that the fibrous parts became like so many 
sticks, and afforded no juices. W hen you design 
to plant woad on the same land the second season, 
it should, soon after your last gathering, before 
winter is finished, be ploughed; that is, as soon as 
the weather will permit, and in deep furrows or 
ridges, to expose and ameliorate it by the vegeta- 
tive salts that exist in the atmosphere, and by frost 
and snow. This, in some seasons, has partly the ef- 
fect of a change of produce, but if mtended for 
wheat, the last gathering should not be later than 
September. 

The land, after woad, is always dean, aad the 
nature of the soil appears to he ehangad in Ikvoar 
of the wheat crop: for I have always emriaiicad 
abundant increase of produce after wmA, and eb- 
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Wnad, when galhereil, is rarried lo the a 
ground. ( To be conlimud.} 
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ODE TO FOLLY. 
Hail. Goddess of (he vacnnl ejel 

To whom my earliest vows were paid; 
Whose prallle hush'd m; infanl crj, 
Ai OD thv Ian supinely laid 

;,insnor- 

la and ai 



I un thre shake, it 

Thy tinkling bells an^ anticlc hood. 



Source of the sweets that never cloy, 

Folly, indulgent pRrenI, hiiil' 
Thine are the charming draughts of joy 

That childhood's ruby lips resale: 
Thy hands with flowers the goblet crown, 
And pour th' ingredients all Ifa; own. 
No fiery spirits enter there 

To rouse the tingling nerves to pain. 
Thy balmy cups, unbought with care, 

Swim lightly o'er the lender brain; 
Bland as the milky streams they flow. 
Nor leave the pungent dregs of woe. 



What, tho' beneath the pedanfk hand 

My flaxen head devoted lay, 
Oft were my truant footsteps seen 
In ibj brisk gambols on the green. 
Too soon those moments danced away; 

Aly years lo manhood onward drew. 
And as my heart began lo play. 

My listless limbs more languid gretr: 
For now a thorn disturb'd my rest. 
The wish of something unpossess'd. 
At length with wonted pastimes tired. 

Aside the boyish gawds I threw; 
But when with expectation fired 

i to ihe world's wide circle Hew, 
[ look'd around »ilh simple stare, 
And found thee in broad features there. 
There, saw Ihee high in regal seat, 

Th> crowded, clamorous orgies bold. 
With hounding hands thy cymbals beat. 

And wide thy tawdry flag unfold; 
^Vtlil9l thy gay motley 1 ■('erics shone. 
On myriads that begirt thy throne. 
Thy devious path, sweet Pow'r, I join'd: 

Tbro' fancied fields of bliss we strayM, 
A thousand wonders we design'd, 

A thousand idle pranks we play'd: 
Now graspd at glory's (quivering ray. 
And now in Chloe's chains wc lay. 
But Folly, why prolong my verse 

To sing the laughler-loving age? 
Or what avails it lo rehearse 



Thy triumphs on the youthful stage, 
■"idom, if she claims a ' 
with an awkward griic 



Where Wisdom, if she claims a 
Sits 






For now, ev'o now in riper years, 

Smit with thy many coloured Test, 
Oft I renounce my cautious fe^rs. 

And clasp Ihee to my thoughtless bteasl*, 
Rnouiirh that in Prttumption't mien 
Benpalb my rooflhou ne'er art seen: 
Thai, — as my harmless course I run. 

The world thro' candid lights I view. 
And ftlill with generous Pity shun 

The moody, moping, serious crei^ 
Since what Ibey fondly, vainly price, 
li ever, ever to be Wue. 
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DISEASES OF DOGS. 

FOB tXTRACTIHO THOSHS. 

Thorns nay be generally eitracted with Ihe 
thumb and fore finger nails; or recourse may be bad 
lo the assistance of the penknife in the tame way 
at the sportsman would extract a thorn from his 
n finger. The dog will frequenlly perform the 
operation with his mouth. If the wound festers, Ihe 
tliorn may be squeezed out. 



Fresh hog's lard rubbed frequently upon the af- 
fected pari, will reproduce hair; indeed, 1 am in- 
clined to think that animal fat in general will have 
the desired effect Fresh goose grease, or Ihe fat 
of fowls, unmixed with salt, will answer the purpose 
equally well. Vegetable oils are of loo dry a na- 
ture, and their effects, as applied to the growth of 
hair, pernicious. Yet there are not wanting quacks 
who daily advertise the sale of oil for the growth of 
hair on the human head; and by way of the strong- 
est possible recommendation, specifically state, thai 
it is extracted from vegetables' This is lamentable, 
but it is slill more so, that such numbers of the un- 
thinking become the dupes of these ignorant pre- 
tenders, whose eiistence is a stigma on the liberali- 
ty of the public. 

TO CSSTROT FLEAS, UCI, itC. 

Take of IVhile arsenic, one dram; 
Waiei. one gallon; 
Soft suap, ODD quarter of a pound; 
boil for ten minutes; then take it off the fire and let 
it stand to settle, then pout it off into a vessel, leaving 
about half a pint at the bottom, which llirow away, 
and dress with the water. A certain remedy. 

Linseed oil, or Scotch snuff, rubbed well over the 
body, is a temporary remedy. A good washing with 
common soap and water will perhaps answer the 
purpose. In hot weather, dogs are much troubled 
with Beas; and if the sportsman is anxious for the 
comfort of the animal, be will find it necessary 
use the above several times during the summi 
Clean beds and cleanliness in general act as pt 



ir at least in a short period. If )uu lufler biin lii 
ileep ailer a hearty meal, tlie digestion is rapid and 
healthy. Give a dog a good supper on the evening 
prior to btmting, and the next morning he wilt »• 
quire litllc or nothing. I generally give my dogs a 
crust of bread in the morning when going out, which/ 
however, they will not always stop to eat, so ^eat 
is their anxiety for the expected diversion. Little 
food, and that of a light nature, will be fouod to 
iwer best upon violent exercise: hence a man 
Iks or labours much better aAer a breakbil. , 
nposed principally of tea or coffee, than after a 
heavy dinner. Cows, horses, and animals in gene- 
ral, retire lo rest after filling their bellies. X full 
itomacb, I have no doubt, is the best lo sleep upon; 
ind I therefore differ very widely with those physi- 
:ians who represent a good supper as injuriotu to 
repose. ( Td &e conlinucd.} 



TO HECOvaa THt BBKSC OF SHELL. 

When the dog's olfactory organ becomes affect- 
ad, it will be frequenlly found lo arise from colds, 
coslivenesB or other causes, which a dose or two or 
opening physic seldom fails to remove. A little lul 
pnur, or syrup of buckthorn, will have the desired 



THE GREAT BENEFITS OF LOOSE STA- 
BLES. 
I have known horses, in trifling lamenesKs, re 
ive much benefit from being turned into a loOM 
able; and all valuable horses should be kept in 
loose stables. 1 am certain, if you crack Ihe oati 
for horses, in a machine mads for that purpose, that 
rce ftetU vill do a hont nearly m much good a* 

A horse has a very aweet tooth,— when he is on- 
well end won't drink, mix molaua or coarse bTVum 
rusar in the water: he will then drink freely. 

The best slopping I know to make horses' feet 
grow, or to supple hard feet, which are subject tA 
crack, is linseed boiled, and, when moderately coot, 
applied to the feeL 

I have been informed by an agriculturist who has 
written on agriculture, and the fei^ding of cattle, 
that the following cheap food will do for all hor«ei, 
which work in Ihe stages, and draA-horses; — not for 
mail-coach horses, nor post-chaise horses; the; must 
be full fed with oats.— Htdf a peck i^ tpUt beantpcr 
day; otUt in IIk ilrata, one Ihbni; (too Iftinii barUt/ or 
xBheat tlraw; tbt oaU iii the itrain and ifnno, to bt 
cut, in a cutting i/iackinc, at ahnrt ai po»»iiiie, not 
abom a quarter nf nil inch i»ng. Particularly no hay 
wkalaieT with this ii nectnary. 



Dogs are very liable to a foul stomach; but this 
more particularly Ihe case with such as are tl 
up or confined. If you tie a doe to a kennel foi 
few days, the moment you loose him, he will run 
search of grass to cat, the broad blades of which 
be prefers; this will frequenlly cause him to vomit: 
whenever the animal is troubled with sickness 
foul stomach, he will uniformly have rccours 
eating grass, though vomiting does not always fol- 

A foul stomach proceeds from indigeslion; there- 
fore, eight or ten grains of tartar emetic may be 
very beneficially given, followed, in a day or two, 
by a purge of syrup of buckthorn. 

A dog never perspires; but whenever ho is un- 
well, hia eyes very strongly exhibit the change, are 
a certain mdei of the state of his health, and as- 
sume a lanKuid, a dull, or a fiery appearance, ac- 
cording to the nature of the diaonler with which he 
ii afilicted. The powers of digestion in a dog do 
not appear to be promoted by exercise. If you lak>: 
a dog into the field to hunt with a full stomach, he 
' will throw up the cotrtenU of it in a few minutes, 



I have omitted informing you of what will be very 
useful, and is not so generally known as it ought to 
be, for 1 have known several gamekeepers and bunta- 
men not the least acquainted with il: it is to know 
the age of a dog until he is six yean old; after 
which period you cannot ascertain his age. A dog 
has a very vuible mark in his teelh, as well as ■ 
horse, which mark does not disappear totally until 
he is Dery near, or full, lite yeort old. Look lo the 
four front ttelh, both in the upper and lower jaw, 
but parliealarU/ lo Ihe teelh in tho upper jaw; for, 
in those four front teeth, the mark remains longest 
at twelve months old, you will observe every one of 



n medical books u-e read, that, from eiperimenb 
tried, Ihe gaalric juices do not oparale on any sort of 
grain, when swalluwed vsltole into the stomacb, so as to 
procure the digestion of the grain ; but only when il h 
chewed or broken: so that all grain swallowed iiAolc 
passes through Ibe animal undigested, and of course 
does him no benefiL This plaiulj proves how great ao 
advantage you gain by cracking the oats:— how won- 
derful it is, also, Ihat ijie gastric juices operate only on 
dead flesh, both in the human body, and in the body of 
camivorous animals. If il operated on living Bosh, it 
would destroy Uie intestines. In vniious ivotkb of di- 
•ine nature, how evidently do we sec the bend-wort 
manihtu, aod wiMlum al an omnipdtent, all-niM, ina 
comprehensible Deity! — 
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the four front teeth, both in the upper and under jaw, 
jagged and uneven, nearly in the form ota flower dt 
tuee, but not quite so pointed at the edges of the jags, 
as a flower de luce is. As the doji: advances in age, 
these marks will wear away, fi;radually decrease, and j 
grow smoother and less jagged every year. Between ■ 
three and four years old, these marks will be full half' 
worn down; and when you observe all the four front 
teeth, both in the upper and lower jaw, quite worn 
smooth and even, and not in the least jagged, then 
you may conclude that the dog is nearly, if not full 
six years old When those marks are quite worn 
flat and even, and those teeth quite level and even, 
you can no longer judge the age of a dog. I have 
seen many huntsmen and gamekeepers ignorantly 
look at the side and eye teeth of a dog; they might 
as well look under his tail; for I have seen many 
dogs, not two years old, which have had the canker 
in the mouth, with hardly one sound tooth in their 
heads. 



they were also extinguished, except a few solitary 
stocks which appeared in 1824. 

I had in the spring of 18i24, ten patches on my 
farm, which together, covered a surface of two and 
a half acres. Now, (June, 1625,) there is not the 
quantity of half a rod of ground on which the this- 
tles have appeared. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

The following general axioms have been esta- 
blished by L. Uotte, respecting the thermometer, 
from an examination of various meteorological ob- 
servations made during thirty years. 

I. The thermometer rises to its extreme height 
oflener in the temperate zone, than in the torrid 
zones. * 

9. It changes but very little between the tropics, 
its variations, like those of the barometer, are great- 
er the more we proceed from the equator towards 
the poles. 

8. It rises higher on plains than on mountains. 

4. It does not fall so much in the neighbourhood 
9f the sea as in the inland parts. 

5. The wind has no influence on its motions. 

6. Moisture has a peculiar influence on it, if fol- 
lowed by a wind which dissipates it. 

7. The greatest heat, and the greatest cold, take 
place about six weeks after the northern and south- 
ern solstice. 

8. The thermometer changes more in summer 
4han in winter. 

9. The coldest period of the day is before sun- 
rise. 

10. The greatest heat in the sunshine and the 
shade seldom takes place on the same day. 

II. The heat decreases with far more rapidity 
from September and October, than it is increased 
from July to September. 

12. It is not true that a very cold winter is a 
prognostic of a very hot summer. 

N. B. The mean of the greatest eold and the 
greatest heat in London, observed for SO years, is 
>0 degrees. 



INSTINCT OF PLANTS. 

Dr. Hancock says, if a vessel of water is placed 
within six inches of a cucumber, that, in 24 hours 
time the cucumber will alter the direction of its 
branches, and not stop till it comes in contact with 
the water. That if a pole is placed at a considera- 
ble distance from an unsupported vine, the branch- 
es of which arc proceeding in a contrary direction 
from that towards the pole, the vine will in a short 
time alter its course, and not stop till it clings round 
the pole. But the same vine will carefully avoid 
attaching itself to low vegetables, nearer to it, as 
the cabbage. \ London paper- 




CANADA THISTLE. 

* has long been a matter of regret among agr' 
,«jturists, that the Canada thistle is ra*^*'^! 
qg over our cultivated lands. Any c. . 
^f extermination will of coarse be rece*" ^' 
crest. The following -^^nAfii^Ants, ma^ 



Baltimore, Friday, September 1, 1826. 



f^ A Pennsylvania Farmer, well recommend- 
ed to the Editor of the American Farmer, wishes 
to procure near Baltimore, a situation as Manager 
of a Farm on shares, or on account of the proprie- 
tor. 
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Take care of your Fodder. 
Dear Sir, Woodly Farm, Aug, 28, 1826. 

The first crop of hay has been so deficient in 

Quantity, that the attention of the farmer is now no 
oubt directed towards the securing of his com fod- 
der, and this, has induced me to state what I con- 
ceive to be the most efficient and expeditious me- 
thod. It is simply in laying the blades on the ground, 
and not binding (they are too apt to moulder under 
the bands) or thrusting between the com, as is com- 
monly practised — there is no species of provender 
so liable to iniury from wet or damp weather, and 
none preferred to it when well saved, by both horses 
and cattle. By this simple method the blades may 
be pulled one day, and hauled in, that evening or 
the next morning. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 

JACOB HOLLINGSWORTH. 
J. S. Skinner, £s^ 

WHITE FLINT WHEAT, 
farmers wishing to procure the White Flint Wheat, 
for seed, (so much esteemed in the state of New York,) 
may get it genuine, from the subscriber, at 126 cents 
per bushel, if immediately applied for. 

WILLIAM HINDMAN, 
Wood-^trttt, BowUy'8 Wharf 
Sept, 1, 1826. 
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BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 

COFFEE, Java, 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 

Georgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON YARN. No. 10, 

An advance of I cent 

each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Uve, . . . 
FISH, Herrings,Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough, . . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow 

white 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler, & Red,new 

do. Red, Susque. . . 

Rye, 

Barley, 

CloTer Seed, Red . . 

Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats, 

Beans, White, .... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS, 1st sort, - 

HOGS' LARD, . .... 

LEAD,Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 

Havana, 1st qual. . . 

NAILS, 6a20d 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, 

. do. Prime, . . . 

PLASTER, cargo orice, 

ground, . . 

RICE, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow, 
WHISKEY, 1st proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
APPLE BRANDY, 1st pr 
SUGARS, Havana White, 
do. p-'own, . . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, . . . 
SPICES, Clov«.c, 

Ginger, Grou**' 

Pepper, . . . 
SALT, St. Ubci 

Liverpool groL-^t 
SHOT, Bait all siz 
WINES, M.««-stra, 
df •'•« . 

Lisb*** 

Clarv 

Port, Lai |l«w.a»j 

^'^^ Merino, fti) 
•». crossf 
•ion, CounUj 
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It lomelinies happens in large tracta of marsh 
about to be reclaimed, that there ire creeks of eon- 
uderable width and depth, with a strong tide setting 
tfarouRb Iheai, end althougli the sluices maf have 
been laid, and the bank completed, und that too at 
a very considerable experse; jet, until thef be saTe- 
Ij damoied out nothing can be said to have been 
done effectuallT. No Business in the whole circle 
of agriculluml science, appears to me to be of 
more importance, tban a knowledge of the mode of 
coDstructing a perfect dam of magnitude upon a 
mud bottom, orer a d^ep and rapid creek of tide 
water. The method which I have found to be the 
best, I will take the libertf of recommending 
others. In Ih« first place, I proceed with a hand or 
two in a boat at Ion tide, and carefullj measure, 
and note down the deplh of water at e?er7 eight or 
ten feet, Dn(i) I bare aaceruined (he exact depth 
from shore to shore, as well as the distance acroaa. 
Then all necessary timber is provided, anrl worked 
so as to suit the different purposes for which it ' 
deiigned^ all such po*ts and other timber as n>i_ 
be wanted for a daj'i work are put on board of a 
large scow, or other veuel capable of the serrice. 
Haring proceeded to Ihe lite intended for the dam^ 
■takes are to be set up . both sides of the creek, 
the lops of which must be at least two feet above 
tbe intended summit of the bank when 'finished. 
With sheer -poles and tackle, we proceed 
doirn a pout by lowering it info the mud, and then 
forciiisr it down to its proper depth, either by a 
man boy, as it is ealled (beiDg a large block of 
wood.) ivorked by hand by the men; or if that be 
not conrrnif nt, by having a large Ior chained with 
one end ii Ihe top of Ihe post, anif the other end 
restini; on the bg:it, and by Ihe assistance of half 
a doyen iu<-a, joliiiig up nnd down on it, the post is 
soon ili'ivi'n li'mii-; anulher is then set down oppo- 
^ilr tli'i la^l. and nhcn done, they are secured to 
each oilier by !i Iwrgc |iiice of timber called a 
morticed to suit the tiiioiis of these posts, and 
ed up and put oi\. thorn. Th'ia Ihe labour of selling. 



•C the two ini 

'.l'j Je stationed 
lutd he ordered ' 



,er rows. During aU the time 
B employed, a few trusty mcti 
in the mud at the dam, and 
pack overy ivheclbarrow load 



of posts, and directly over the in-ends of 
caps of the outer posts, forming for these two i 
die mns of posts two complete rows of long i:. -. 
which arc bolted to tbe lai^ posts, and the in-tows 
of small posts are itoltcd to Ineie long ties. Thus 
there will be three distinct apportions or space.; for 
Ihe tnud, and four separate rows of pilings ta ;e- 
!ure it within, so as to receive Ihe body of the eiani 
oils proper height in the middle apportion nr 
ip&ce between the high posts, nhile the two onluri 
spaces are to be considered as supports or footin;;s 
to the whole; so that by packing the hardest mud 
these outer spaces against the pilings of the inner 
ns, it is apparent that the whole pressure of Ibp 

C' ' t of mud will be directly downward; nor can 
dy of mud incline cither to the right or leD 
of these middle rows of pilings, because a tike 
(quantity of mud being thrown intd each of the out- 
side spaces, wlU produce a like pressure upon the 
entre of the dam. For these pilings I would prefer 
wo-inch plank, sawed to suit the varying d^ths of 
he water, because they are more easily pointed 
j)d more quickly driven to their proper places by 
three nien using a plank, as prescribed in laying 
down tlie sluice. In filling up these spaces, (parti- 
cularly the middle one.) it will be neeessaire' to ob- 
serve that no more work is to be laid off for the 
day than can be secured and completed, so that it 
may not be swept away by the current at night 

In doing this, no greater distance along th«w four IV marsh being perfectly enclosed, and the tide 
owsoft.es should be piled, Ih^ can 1.0 filled up excluded, it is now necessary to have it divided into 
.y the hands during the day; and as prepar»torj to ,„„ „f ^^h size as may be most family put into and 
illmg up the day's work, three light by or st,cks|kept in a d,j and improveable sUte. In whatever 
i,'?" SL '^"f '" T''" '" *T*f\'"!' of^ number Of aires the owner may choose to have his 
igth sufficient to reach across each of the tlire ' 
the long ties imi 
Within a: 



delivered. Should the mud happen I 
soft and inclined (a slip, it will then be necessary to 
spread over it occasionally very fbin layers of fine 
brush, or, wbnt is equally proper, llirce-squarc 
vdun^ r<:eds.or any long grass. Allemate layers of 
■ iii'li niitefiats being incorporated with the soft 
muri, i^ii'e it such tenacity, as that the workmen 
can carry up the dam to its proper lielRhl and 
shape. The width of such a dam would be from 
thirty lo thirty-four feel, and the work when com- 
pleted would exhibit a view, from tbe edge of the 
water al lo>v tide to the top of the bank, a slope at 
or about an angle of Glty degrees. Ueforc the 
work of filling up the breach is lairly entered upon, 
I consider it safest to guard the opposite side by 
running off a crib, some ten or twenty feet, and se- 
curing it by good mud packed within; for as the 
work advancet and tbe width of the hrencli lessen*. 
so in the tame proporlion, will Ihe rapidity of the 
current increase. As tbe work advances, it would 
be advisable alwa^ to let the sluice doors be open 
to admit tbe tide into the marsh, and to keep up a 
pressure on both sides of the dam as nrarly equal 
as possible. 



may choose tt 
,,,,,., „ , .. , lots, thef riioukl be so laid oif, as that the ditches 

spwes should be laid across the kng tiM im.i.ii.iJi'oieni should run perpendicularly from the 
rested for support against the post^ Within and i,^,.,, (^.^.rf, ^^,^ ^eolre of tfie marsh, and be not 
agamstthese moveable ties, good plank should be L„ore than from twenty to thirty roods distance 
'^"''{..'^r".^''^ *" ^u-** "*"' "?? " '"'^^ T'^ from each other in good mud; but where the mud 
should be thrown with.n,ai would support them;;, „f ^ ^ hi fibrous texture, (such as is vulgariy 
firmly to thetrpiacea, wd BMble^them io^res«t i|he|c„i,ert ^o^ dung or peal.) the ditches shoull not 
*" "— ~" . jjijijj twelve roods apart The reason I 

' ■ ■ ■ " ■ that in irri- 



impAtuosity of tbe tide. Without these precau-j^^ , 

tions, the rapidity of the current would carry away | „„u|j 3^„„ fc, gyeh a 

uT Vu- " ?• " ™ "'"T '"■ ^*"; P"'^*''"' Ig^ime sueH grounds the water can pass with facUi- 
called cnbbmg, is necwsary to be repeated at ever, ; t^ ^i^ a,e Bitches. and spread its fertilizing quali- 
lay-off of the work, trom these cnbbings. m the'if^, i^^ i, ^|, ^s of the meadows; and alro by 
r.^15 *??".' 'r'?"'l'!,^,.^,.''!?P"""''"T''"''*"=l' distribution, the lowest and poorest parte 
' P^^'O"'- would receive the greatest proportion of the sedi- 
ment Another rcanun, I even assign, is, that tbe 
<ur mendow and belter the mud, tbe finer 
c nutritious will be llie quality of the gran. 
(Briably the case, that you will find the 
peaty soil in the lowest parts of :<ll marsh- 
,...„__., -"-jes, and ullhough it may suinelinies produc- - "-'- 
ipleled. ro%i,|c quantity of coarse herbagf 



towards the top of the bank that had bee 

I* finished; and before these cribbine planks c .. ,u„,^ 

Se safely removed, there must be another set of'jrjg,. y 



and put wi thoni. _ . . 

diving, and t.ipping tiiusc posts is continued until icribbing plank put down, 
these two rows are completed. After that, a sine;leities piled all ij ' 

row of long slim lot^s. (1 have used many from fifty jThus we continue to draw up these crihbings next joo^e 
to seventy feet in lenglh.) are to be boiled to the i to the bank, and advance the newt " ' 
iside of these posts, so near low water mark as | work progresses, until the breach be 



ind the four rows of long|_^_^ 
s the former. '[^ ^. 



>r by good culli- 



tlie work can li p-^rformed. And here I would laccomplish such work to the best »dvanUge, sub-|;;;;|;,,^a7rofifi'*c crop of the improvedgfasses; still 
observe, that all pieces of large timber used in thestanlml whechng plank should be laid over ficlndng of ((,05^ pfurt„ciioi,s „iii be half equal in nu- 
coustruction of the U^-V'""^ "/'"^ cross the cur-lmiddle row of caps, for the men to run their bar It^tion, lo that grown on good ioud. In the divi- 
rent, or run parallel with the dam, are called ties, rows on in safety; and when it is necessary to bring]siuns of the marsh let all Ihe ditches be cut eight 
All pieces of timber that cross Ihe dam and rest on I titeir mud from a greater distance than about eighty , feet wide hv three feet deep; a narrow ditch would 
the posts, are called caps. All pieces of large Iim [feet, another gangway should be formed, thai all 1^,^ „„,j(-g f-^ (],(, ^^tOo^ 
ber driven into the mud, and connected by caps, !the loadcr«(or,a5 they aresometimescalled, shovel-} 
Med posts. All small timber that a man can i men,) may be kept constantly at work. There I 



handle, such us poles, hoards or plank, which are should be two sets of wheelers for one set of shovel- 
forced down by the weight of men into the mud to | men; one set of Ihe former to wheel up the mud 
secure it from slipping, are called pilings, Thejbalf way to tbe dam, and there to meet the other 
long ties beins; bolted lo the posts, prevent them j set returning with their empty barrows. At this 
rocking about by the ra|iidity of the current; and, place they exchange their l»rrows; those who 
they are also the main support to the tops of the I came up tosded, return with their empty bar- 
pUings which rest against them, and confine the [rows to he again filled, while tbe others, turning 
mud to its proper place. Another set of posts, ,about,proceed to discharge theirloadsintbebceach, 
much shorter and lighter than the former, are driven That ^11 parts of the work might advance aright, 
midway in the space between the large posts, and there should also be two large flat-bottom boats, 
pressed hard aeainst and inside of the long ties, (scows,) which could be very advantageously em- 
Oppositc to these, and furthest from the long posts, i pkiyed; the one within the dam in the creek, and 
other short and li:;ht posts an driven down and .the other on the outaide, with hands sufficient to 
capped, on a range with the surface of the marsh.lworfc them. Their business should be to bring 



as possible after the marsh has been en- 
closed, and while the ditches are cutting, set to work 
in good earnest to h-jve your grass seed sown. It is all 
imporbtnl to have it sown as speedily as practicable. 
Often have I seen Ihe good tifects of early and expe- 
ditious seeding of a new marsh, and frequently have 
1 known that a delay for a year or two, has cost a 
length of time and labour to put in the seed, and 
even then to very Uttle purpose. Should the marsh 
have on il a great quantity of wild herbage; no 
matter, be not dismayed: sow amone them, throw 
on the seed plentifully, and vou will in a year or 
two see your account in it If any part should re- 

.._. .. „ main not seeded when the winter sets in, you may 

TbcK outside posts are secured by a wngle row of'iDud from tbe sides of the eraek, and discharge bum off the mbbiah (if you think best,) and corn- 
long tiea bolted to them; a second raw of lon^ ties their loads into the two outer oMcea, tiz. the foot- 1 mence towing joor aeed in Februarys and that it 
ue tbflB puj on the innde of the luge or middle lingi, by throwing tiie mnd triln force against tbe'may be eremj tottered orer tbe aubee of Ac 



long tiea boltec 
~ie tbea put 01 
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marsh, sow the lots twice^ by crossing the first with jderablj brackish, but not so much as those border- j 
the second sowing. The roller is always to be pre- ing on the ocean. It is asked, what method should 
ferred for the purpose of beating down the rubbish, I a farmer adopt, so as to render a light peaty mea 



rather than destroy it by burning. It is the prac 
tice here to sow the grass seed among the reeds, 
flags and wild oats, disregarding their height. I 
have been ci-edibly informed a man a few miles 



dow more compact? 1 answer, the only probable j 

and sure way would be^to fodder his cattle through- - 

out the winter on it: for their treading would have 

a tendency to consolidate the surface, and to cause 



mg spring. 



from me sowed timothy among a most extraordina-|a much thicker growth of young grass the follow- 
ry growth of such plants, and who, when the seed- 
ing was finished, took a common gate (not hav- 
ing a roller,) and dragged it over the rubbish 
until it was flattened down; the rubbish soon rot- 
ted upon the moist surface, and aflbrded an abun- 
dant nutriment for the tender sets; the consequence 
was an extraordinary crop of grass the following 
year. 

f would wish to be distinctly understood, that the 
seed should be sown on the marsh, while it is yet in 
its wet state, and before the frost of winter or heat 
of summer, should either pulverize or dry the sur- 
face; for both these natural causes operating on the 
surface after the seed has been sown, will do more 
for the embryo seed just springing into existence. 



It may appear incredible to those per 
sons who are strangers to this kind of marsh, when 
1 tell them that a mass of such peat or horse-dung 
mud, as large as a hogshead or wagon body, ex- 
posed for a few weeks in summer to the sun and 
winds, would take fire as soon as it was applied; or 
if thrown into water, would float as light as a cork; 
yet, extraordinary as it may appear, (if proper care 
be taken' to get a sward of hcrdgrass upon it,) it 
would astonish the beholder to view the abundant 
crop. The innumerable roots of the herd grass, 
while they obstruct the rays of the sun, and the 
winds from penetrating the surface, at the same 
time shut in and retain the moisture for their own 
benefit; yet, if cultivation in proper time should be 



than (in large bodies of marsh,) hundreds, nay, 1 neglected, this kind of marsh will finally liecome so 
might say, thousands of dollars worth of labour very light and porous, that a man in attempting to 



could eflect. After the seed shall have been sown, 
(and from long experience I can asseit,) that the 
best and only sure way of speedily getting your 
meadow into grass, is to fiasture it, as severely as 
possible, for the first and even second year. The 



walk over it would sink to the depth of his ancles. 
Am 1 asked by what method are meadows to be 
continued improveable, so that they may be ren 
dered capable of yielding considerable quantities 
of grass by the ordinary resources of any practica 



wild herbage being kept down by the number of; blc farmer, and that in the most easy and least ex- 



cattle continually feeding thereon,, will afibrd the 
tender grass an opportunity to lake root; while at 
the same time their continued treading of the soil^ 
tends to bury the seed among the loose and decay- 
ing rubbish, and to render the surface more com- 
pact; for on that depends the growth of the artifi- 
cial grasses, and the destruction at the same time 
of the wild plants. I consider as a truth, that the 
mellower a marsh is miade, the kss liable are grass 
seeds to take root, (although directly the reverse is 
the case in upland,) or, if they should happen to 
take root, they might vegetate for a while; but, 
when the heat and droughts come on, they will most 
assuredly perish. 

Different marsh soils require different kinds of 
seed. The firm blue mud is best adapted for green 
grass, timothy and the clovers, particularly the 
white. The light spongy marsh (called howe dung 
•r peat,) is fitted for none other than the herdgrass. 
Immediately after the bank is completed, this kind 
of soil should be sown with herdgrass, while it is 
yet new and in its wet state, and before it has time 
even to exhibit dryness on the surface. While it is 
yet wet, a sward of herdgrass may be formed upon 
it, and by pasturing it closely for some time, it will 
then be useful for mowing for many years. I would 
never recommend the sowing of herdgrass on good 
mud, because the timothy, clovers and green grass, 
are all far preferable, much more nutritious, and 
bear pasturing until quite late; on the contrary, the 
herdgrass is not so good for pasture, nor will it re- 
sist the effects of a late frost in the spring, nor 
an early one in the fall. Besides, it has a wonderr 
ful tendency to root out all the other grasses, with 
its innumerable long and very fine roots, and from 
the production of such an immense quantity of seed, 
which are so easily shattered out and wafted by the 
wind every where; that should but a very small 
portion of the seed be mixed with the other grasses 
and sown on blue mud, it would be discovered in a 
Tery few years, that Uie herdgrass had obtained 
the complete ascendancv. The herdgrass is admira- 
bly adapted for the salt marshes. It is wonderful 
bow easily it can become the companion of even 
the red salt grass; and in proportion as it acquires 
strength and root^ so in the same propk>rtion does 
U take the place of that natural proprietor of the 
saline soil Wben 1 speak of salt marshes, I wish 
to be Qidantoed^ tbese marshes wbich are consi- 



pensive way? I answer, by iRRiGATmN in three 
ways: 1st. Partial. 2d. Effectual. 3d. Internal. 

(To be continued.) 



was detained in my level water furrows to nourish 
the roots of my famished corn plants, while in the 
fields of some of my neighbours, favoured by down- 
hill furrows, it glided over the baked surface so 
quickly as to do them little good. The eyes of 
some will be opened to better courses, for the men- 
tal vision of many is so weak that their faculties of 
perception must be roused by a rap over the 
knuckles, ere they can plainly see what is fairly set 
before them; and this year we have been rapped 
with a vengeance." 



HINTS ON SHEEP. 



HORIZONTAL PLOUGHING. 

Its ^eat advantages in protecting crops from the 
effect of severe drouglU—from a correspondent in a 
middle county of J^Torth Carolina. 

''The extremely severe drought which has visited 
this state, and so far as I can learn, the United 
States and Europe, has been a heavy calamity to 
the middle counties of North Carolina. Corn crops 
on our good lands have been diminished one half, 
and on poor thin soils, which comprise a very con- 
siderable proportion of the whole, the diminution 
has been greater. Want threatens very many, and 
absolute famine stares not a few in the face. Tne 
drought, co-operating with our poor soil and bad 
farming, has withered the patriotism and uprooted 
the attachments of many, who are transferring 
their affections from the sunny dales of North Ca- 
rolina to the shaded plains of Chickasaw. But 
other parts of the state are bountifully favoured. 
In all the low country where droughts are generally 
favourable, the corn crops are very abundant, and 
for a line of fifty miles in width across the state 
next to the Alleghany mountains, the crops are ex- 
cellent. If the numerous rivers which traverse our 
state, were navigable, the abundance of one section 
could readily relieve the wants of another; but 
they flow in vain, and the expense of transporting 
bread stuffs to places of want will exceed the cost 
of the purchase. 

*<Our system of farming, or rather, our total want 
of system", always injurious, is this year a heavy ca- 
lamity. We cultivate little for the sustenance of 
man or beast, excepting Indian corn; and when that 
staff* fails, we have not another to lean upon. Few 
of us think of multiplying our dependencies, as we 
ought, by cultivating peas, rye, grass, &c., not con- 
sidering that by this variety we are supplying the 
means of increasing each individual product Though 
I throw out this general censure,! am not entirely ex- 
empt from it myself; but thanks to one improvement 
which I have adopted, I shall make enough for m^ 
own use, and a little for the wants of others: it is hon- 
soBtal i^ghioi;. A hMMtj xm Of two which fiU, 



[The following hints from one of the most judi- 
cious graziers that ever settled in our country^ de- 
serve particular attention.] 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. PkiladelphiM, Jiut^. 1, 18S€. 

Sir, — I take liberty in sending you a few bints oa 
the subject of sheep. If you should think them of 
any interest to the publick, you are at liberty to 
give them a place in your useful paper. f^The 
season has arrived in which every good shepherd 
should attend strictly to his flock; he will wean his 
lambs, select his oldest ewes for fattening, and give 
them the best pasture on his farm, and the worst to 
his ewes intended to keep over, to be turned with 
the ram or. or about the first of September. He 
should be looking around him at his nei^bours^ 
sheep. If he sees a ram, or a few ewes better than 
any of his own, he should by all means purchase 
them; but if not, then select one of his best rams 
from his own flock. To do this he ought to have 
at least ten to make his selection from, providing his 
flock of ewes amounts to fifly in number. Let the 
peat men of these times say what thev may about 
Breeding in and in, I have been running rams se- 
lected from my own flock for twelve years past, and 
should have continued to follow the same rule had 
I not have seen your iipported one. I believe he 
excels in two particular points— size and wool; but 
for fattening qualities and beautiful forms, I think 
my old stock equal if not superior. If any of your 
friends feel a desire to become purchasers of this 
valuable breed of sheep, (sometimes termed Bake- 
well or Dishley sheep,) I have a few ewes and rams 
for sale. The ewes shall have a chance of running 
with the imported ram till the first of October next. 
I will sell them for |20 each; the rams from 90 to 
|35, delivered on my farm near Port Penn, Dela- 
ware, or in Philadelphia and Baltimore^ free of any 
further charge. 

Yours, most truly, 

JOHN BARNEY. 



PROSPECT OF CROPS. 

Sir, Jted Houael A". C, .^iifiiK ftl^ 1826. 

I believe at the time I wrote you last^ I gave you 
a very flattering account of the state of our crop^ 
but the seasons since that time, until a short time 
past, have been very inauspicious, but I am hi 
nopes that the farmers in my neighbourhood will 
make abundant crops, or at least a sufficiency to 
live 00, provided they use economy and care. 

The prospect in the adjoining counties is gloomy 
and dismal beyond description. You no doubt have 
seen an account in our state papers of these pros- 
pects. Unless they are relieved by impoftatioos 
from the northern states, the poorer class must suf- 
fer in the extreme. This has been the fruit of the 
cotton mania. If they had followed thjs good ad- 
vice laid down in your worthy paper, thej would 
have been in a very different situation. I eipeot 
that it gives them a lesson that they will not fesfct 
soon. 

Ywn,k€., TOiy respeetAdty, 

JAMBS W. JBiffUlfR 
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ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 
J. S. SKDnrBB, Es^. Cohtmkia, 8. C, Jhif^ 20, 1826. 

Sir^ — HaTingf promised yoo^ or rather threatened 
joa with a eommuDication on the subject of the 
mpe, I must keep my word, at the risk of only say- 
ing what most people know already, and of being 
blamed by ''An Old Man'' (your late correspondent,) 
for writing as if f thought the farmers and planters of 
this country were still learning the A, B, C, of agri- 
culture. And, in truth, many have not gone much 
forttier in the rudiments of it as a science, f hope, 
however, I shall not be accused of this, particulariy 
as the branch of which I treat, according to my lit- 
tle stock of experience, is not generally understood 
in this country; and the experience and practice of 
other countries, however valuable they may be, are 
not to be absolutely relied on. and implicitly follow- 
ed in this. I shall instance one which is of some 



whether it is that |hey do not see them, or can find 
no place to perch upon, so as to eat them at their 
ease, certain it is that they do not commit one 
fourth the depredation on them when thus hanging 
under the cover of the leaves, than when they are 
differently exposed. 

It requires at least six or seven years from the 
time of planting the cuttings, for the vines to have 
acquired strength and thicxness sufficiently to be 
tramed to this height; for this must be done gradu- 
ally; or else one would run the risk of having the 
bodies of his vines too slender and too weak to do 
well They will bear fruit, notwithbtanding, every 
year from the third; but the vines will not be fully 
formed till the sixth or seventh. 

When trained in this manner, the vines must not 
be planted as near each other as when kept lower. 



importance, and it is this: that in France it is con- 
•idered as an indisputable fact, almost an axiom in 
the culture of the vine and the art of making wine, 
that to make good wine the ^pes must be raised 
as near to the ground as possible, so that they do 
not touch it, and that grapes raised higher, even 
only tHO or three feet, make comparatively an infe- 
rior wine. This is very true there, especially in the 
north and middle of France; and they, therefore, 
Tcry seldom have their vines more than four or five 



precautions; but a little trouble taken at first may 
save a great deal afterwards. Indeed, in every 
thing we do, we ought to recollect this maxim, that 
"what is worth doing at all, is worth the doing it 
well." It is a very good plan when you plant your 
cuttings, if you have enough of them, to plant two 
near each other, where you intend having only one; 
but plant them so that the lower ends diverge from 
each other, the tops being a few inches apart, thus. 

/ If both grow, one of them may be 

1^ taken up, at a proper time, and 
^y planted elsewhere. Suffer only one 



shoot to grow from each cutting, 
and fasten them upright to small stakes, stuck by 
them for this purpose. In putting the stakes in the 
ground to support the young iines, have the pre- 
caution to put them on the back of them; that is, 
I think ten feet one way by seven or eight the other, Ion the side opposite to the sloping of the plants. 



will do very well; and even if the soil is good, the that the stakes may not injure the tender roots, 
distance may be increased with advantage. That The grape vine will grow in almost all kinds of 
there may be no loss in the use of the ground, I soils; but they will do best in a light sandy soil, 
would recommend to plant the vines much closer! dry, and of such a degree of fertility as to produce 
at first, and dig up, occasionally, the weakest of; from eight to fifteen bushels of corn per acre; 
them to make room for the best, as they grow large! though it will grow, ^thrive and do tolerably well 



and require more space. 

It may not be amiss to say something here as to 
the manner of planting cuttings, so as to insure 



even in poorer soil. The situation ought to he se- 
lected high, airy, and with a gentle slope facing 
the east or south; but they will do well in any ex- 



their success; though this has been said and re-* position in ihis climate, 
peated in your valuable ''American Farmer,** and { If it be true (and of this there cannot be any 
elsewhere. Good cuttings having been well select- j doubt,) that a poor, light, sandy soil will produce 
ed. They must be of the preceding yearns growth, mot only good wine, but an abundance of it. what 



feet high altogether, the bearing part of them being I the wood being well matured; and the best are 'excuse can we, of the Southern states, have for suf< 
within one foot of the ground, ana sometimes nearer, those that have a few inches of the old, or two. fering mil/tons q^ acres of land to lie idle, despis^ 
They need this,that the heat reflected from the earth years old wood, though the next cut of a strong | and uncultivated? We pay every year large sums 
may sufficiently mature their grapes. Here, the great' vine is also very good; have holes dug about eigh- .of money for wines and brandies brought Ut>m fo- 
ardour of our summer^s sun, renders this additional I teen inches deep an I two feet square, or more, (the | reign countries, when we can make as good, and 



heat not only unnecessary, but very frequently 
hurtful. Certain it is, that after an experience of 
fifteen years or upwards., the consequence of almost 
unremitted experiments during all that time, my 
grapes never have done well as long as I aimed at 
having them low. I say aimed; for I could not suc- 
ceed in restraining the vigour of their growth, not- 
withstanding all my endeavours to this effect I 



larger the holes the better — I have even thought i vi 
it ^t to make a continuous trench of that depth It 
two feet wide and the whole length of the row,) re- 
turn into the bottom a part of the surface vegetable 
earth, which must for this purpose have been put 



erhaps better at home, at a much cheaper rate, 
cannot be that we think it not worth while to add 
to our present white population, a laborious, indus- 
trious and honest set of people, which is almost al- 
ways the character of industrious cultivators of the 



on one side of the hole or trench; and on this place, soil; and there are millions of such individuals in 
your cuttings a little sloping, and fill up the hole; France, Germany and Italy, who would come and 
with the remainder of the vegetable earth; and as. cultivate our neglected sandy lands, if they had the 
have then ^en obfiged to give up the low vines,! the quantity of it dug out may not be sufficient, . means of leaving their country, and knew how and 
and to train them higher, about six or seven feet, I rake up in the vicinity a sufficient quantity to an- , where to find us. This view of the subject gives 
spreading them fan &shion. They did a little bet- ! swcr your purpose* leaving the earth around the . rise to many reflections and most serious thoughts 
ter, but not so as to satisfy me. In short, after hav- 1 planted cuttings rather higher than the general level; on the present and prospective situation of our 
ing tried a variety of devices, I finally trained my of the ground. As you fill in the earth, press it j Southern states, and we may find, when perhaps it 
vines with a naked stem seven or eight feet high, gently against the cutting, but not too bard. The , is too late, that our security might have been affect- 



and then led the bearing branches horizontally over 
head. I had long before thought of adopting this 
mode, but was deterred from it on account of its 



cutting so planted had better have but one bud outjed by inducing such an increase of population as is 
of the ground, provid»^d it be a good one. The | here contemplated. 

proper length for cuttings is about two feet. In There is now no doubt of success, and I have 

ezpensiveness. The frames required to support the lour Southern states, I would recommend to plant | this year made upwards of 150 gallons of wine on 
vines in this manner cost much more than in any [in the fall, the sooner after the cuttings have been about half an acre of land, which, if planted in 
other wav; but by making them of good materials, ! separated from the vines the better. They will do,! corn, would not in a common year produce more 
they will last, I hope, several years, perhaps eight ' however, planted any time until March during mild i than seven or eight bushels to the acre, and would 
or ten. So that it may be the cheapest ultimately. ! weather. As soon as you have 3'our cuttings, if you - not this year have produced fiie bushels, with all 
I made use of split ligHMrood, about the size of; are not ready to plant them, bury them entirely in | the care and cultivation that could have been be- 
common fence nils. for^fK^sts, which were placed the ground, or keep them in a cool cellar; but the; stowed upon it. The wine thus made will not only 
ten feet one way by seven feet the other, and joined burying of them is the best Although I have | be good, but rerygooc/ — better, probably, than nine 
them at the top by long sawed laths, Uiree inches! known vine cuttings to grow after having been se- tenths of the wines imported into this country. I 
wide and one and a half inch thick, covering the parated from the vines six months, and that without 



square spaces between them with sticks and poles, 
With intervals between them of about eighteen inches 



having been buried or protected by any covering, 
other than the bundles of them being deposited in 



or two feet, so as to form a kind of trellis over head, a warehouse and in the hole of a ship, I have al 
Another reason » also, that weighed with me consi- 
derably, is the greater inconvenience of working at 
the vines when they are raised so high. The ad- 
ymntages, however, were found to preponderate. 
The vines certainly bear more fruit. The grapes 
liaog loosely, and, as it were, detached, on the un- 
der part of the ceihn^. They are sheltered by the 
leaves from the burning heat of the sun, and the 
•ides having neither leaves nor fruit, allow a free 
eiienlation of the air beneath, and I think prevent 
tiie bad effects of the hot steam that sometimes 
arises from the earth and* causes the grapes to rot 
Vy scalding the skin. There is another advantage; 
iHdch IS, that the birds emDOot get •! them so easily; 



ways found them to succeed much better when they 
had not been exposed, even one night, to the frost. 
After the cuttings have been planted as above di- 
rected, it will conduce to their success to cover 
with earth the bud left out to grow, making a little 
hillock over it to protect it from the frost; and 
when vei^tatinK weather comes on in the spring, 
uncover it gently, and should you have reason to 
fear a frost after the bud has pushed, cover it gently 
again with earth, and uncover it when the danger 
is past. In doing this, great care must be taken 
lest the bud or ;foung snoot be broken off in co- 
veringy and particularly in uncovering it Grape 
cuttiogs win sometimes do well witbovt all thMe 



am well aware that the above assertion will draw 
upon me the incredulity of some and the sneers of 
many; but neither the incredulity of the one nor 
the sneers of the other, can prevent a fact* from 
being a fact; and it is easier to deny an assertioD 
than to prove its fallacy. 

The present season has been very favourable to 
the vines, except in the spring, when late frosts did 
so much injury that, but for the immense resources 
of this climate, the vines would have produced but 
little, or rather no fruit. Such frosts in Europe, 
particularly in the North, would have destroyed aU 
iiopes of a crop for the year; and no doubt my 
crop would have been much greater but for this. 
In order that the manner of repairing the injoij 
done by the spring frosts may be understood, it 
must be observed that the upper buds of the vme 
are always the first to grow, except sometimes 
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suckers from the root, which ought always to be 
broken off^ unless wanted very particularly; and if 
nothing injures them, the buds below the two or 
three upper ones, will either not push at all, or 
make but slender shoots. After, then, the apparent 
almost total destruction of my vines by the frost, I 
determined to prune them over again, and I ampu- 
tated, witliout any hesitation, every part that had 
been in the least touched with the frost. The rising 
sap followed the knife every where, and the bleed- 
ing of the vines was enough to frighten any one 
but a bold and experienced surgeon. This bleed- 
ing, most abundant as it was, did little or no inju- 
ry, and it stopped after a few days. The buds that 
were left and had now become the upper ones, sup 
' plied the places of those that had been cut off. they 
pushed and bore a plenty of fruit, which the fa- 
vourable season broui^lit to an early and perfect 
maturity. 

Although I must attribute in a great measure to 



SCIENCE OF GARDENING. 

(From Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 

FUNCTIONS OF VEGETABLES. 

Process of Nutrition. 

It is necessary to know not only in what the food 
of plants consists, but also by what means that food, 
whether lodged in the soil or wafted through the 
atinosrihere, is taken up by the plant, conveyed to 
its different parts, and elaborated so as to prepare 
it for final assimilation. 

Intro susception — As plants have no organ analo- 
gous to the mouth of animals, they are enabled to 
take up the nourishment necessary to their support 
only by absorption or inhalation, as the chyle mto 
the animal lacteals, or the air into the lungs. The 
former term will be applied to the intro-susception 
of non-elastic fluids; the latter, to that of gaseous 
fluids. The absorption of non-elastic fluids by the 
epidermis of plants does not admit of a doubt. It 



the severe drought of this summer, my success, as; is proved, indisputably, that the leaves not only con- 



the grapes had scarcely any rot at all, I have 
reasons to believe that the' manner of training them 
conduced also to this valuable exemption. I have 



tain air, but do actually inhale it. It was the opin- 
ion of Priestley that they inhale it chiefly by the 
upper .surface. And it has been shown by Saussure, 



also reason to believe that the rot of the grapes that their inhaling power depends entirely upon the 



decreases as the vines grow older, and they also ac 
quire by the age of the vines a superior degree of 
richness of juice, and a more perfect maturity. 

Whether or not it would be fit for the legisla- 
tures of the Southern states to promote, by some 
efficacious means, a culture that promises so many 
advantages^ is a question that may be worth examin- 
ing. The discussion of it can do no harm, and 
may be productive of much good. I make no 
hesitation in giving it as my opinion, humble 
though it be, that it would be perfectly proper, and 
that few acts of our legislatures could have so di- 
rect a tendency to secure the prosperity, peace, 
wealth and respectability of the countries under 
their legislation, as that which would give great 
value to lands within their limits, that now possess 
none; as that which would give us a hardy, indus- 
trious and honest population, where we are so mise- 
rably deficient; as that which would increase the 
revenues of the states, by increasing their valuable 
productions; as that which would preserve in the 
country the vast sums of money annually sent 
abroad; as that which would have most undoubted- 
ly a tendency to render every class of our popula- 
tion more moral, more healthy, and of course more 
happy? In short, by what act could our legisla- 
tures secure our tranquility at home, by stifling in 
its very germs any disturbance in a certain part of 
our present population, secure and tighten the 
bands that unite the United States together; for 
our strength at home would prevent the intermed- 
dling in our domestic concerns of our well-mean- 
ing, perhaps, though very dangerous friends at the 
\orth? 

To the cultivation of the vine I would add, to 
promote the same valuable ends, the cultivation of 
madder, silk, wool and olives, for the production of 
frhich very profitable articles, this same tract of 
almost deserted country is eminently adapted. 

How is this to be done? Induce the removal to 
this country of the suitable labourers from Europe; 
show them the way to our shores, and make it worth 
their while to settle among us. Very small advan- 
tages to them will be sufficient. 

The above, which are no more than hints, de- 
serve to be examined seriously, and more fully com 



organization. It has been a question, however, 
among phytologists, whether it is not also effected 
by the epidermis of the other parts of the plant. 
We can scarcely suppose it to be effected by the 
dry and indurated epidermis of the bark of aged 
trunks, of which the original organization is obli- 
terated; nor by that of the larger and more aged 
branches. But it has been thought there are even 
some of the soft and succulent parts of the plant by 
which it cannot be effected, because no pores are 
visible in their epidermis. ^L OecaodoUe found no 
pores in the epidermis of fleshy fruits, such as pears, 
peaches, and gooseberries; nor in that of roots, or 
scales of bulbs; nor in any part not exposed to the 
influence of air and light. It is known, however, 
that fruits will not ripen, and that roots wifl not 
thrive, if wholly deprived of air; and hence it is 
probable that they inhale it by their epidermis, 
though the pores by which it enters should not be 
visible. In the root, indeed, it may possibly enter 
in combination with the moisture of the soil; but 
in the other parts of the plant it enters no doubt in 
the state of gas. Herbs, therefore, and the soA 
parts of woody plants, absorb moisture and inhale 
gases from the soil or atmosphere by means of the 
pores of their epidermis, aad thus the plant effects 
the intro-susception of its food. 



strong and the wmd northerly. At the seasons nwt 
specified, therefore, the sap is evidently in motioo; 
hut the plant wifl not bleed at any other season of 
the year, it has been the opinion of some phytolo- 
gists, that the motion of the sap is wholly suspend- 
ed during the winter. But though the great cold of 
winter, as well as the great heat of summer, is by 
no means so favourable to vegetation as the milder 
though more changeable temperature of spring and 
autumn, yet it does not wholly suspend the move- 
ment of the sap. Palms may be nmde to bleed at 
any season of the year. And although this is not 
the case with plants in genera], yet there is proof 
sufficient that the colds of winter do not, ey«n in 
this climate, entirely prevent the sap from flowing. 
Buds exhibit a gradual development of parts 
throughout the whole of the winter, as may be seen 
by dissecting them at different periods. So also do 
roots. Everereens retain their leaves; and many 
of them, such as the Artmttts, Laurustimu, and the 
beautiful tribe of the mosses, protrude also their 
blossoms, even in spite of the ngour of the season. 
But all this could not possibly be accomplished, if 

the motion of the sap was wholly suspenoed. ^The 

sap then is in perpetual motion with a more accele- 
rated or more diminished velocity throughout flie 
whole of the year, but still there is no decided in- 
dication, exhibited in the mere circumstance of the 
plant's bleeding, of the direction in which the sap 
is moving at the time; for the result might be the 
same whether it was passing from the root to the 
branches, or from the branches to the root But as 
the great influx of the sap is effected by means of 
the pores of the epidermis of the root, it follows that 
its motion must, at least in the first place, be that 
of ascent; and such is its direction at the season of 
the plant's bleeding, as may be proved by the fol- 
lowing experiment— if the bore or incision that baa 
been made in the trunk is minutely inspected while 
the plant yet bleeds, the sap will be found to issue 
almost wholly from the inferior side. If several 
bores are made in the same trunk one above ano- 
ther, the sap will begin to flow first from the lower 
bore, and then from those above it If a branch of 
a vine be lopped, the sap will issue copiously from 
the section terminating the part that remains yet 
attached to the plant: but not from the section ter- 
minating the part that has been lopped off. This 
proves indubitably that the direction of the sap's 
motion, during the season of the plant's bleeding, is 
that of ascent But if the sap flows so copiously 
during the season of bleeding, it follows that it must 



Ascent of the Sap. — The means by which the ascend with a very considerable force; which force 
plant effects the intro-susception of its food, is chief- has accordingly been made the subject of calcula- 
ly that of absorption by the root But the fluids tion. To the stem of a vine cut off about two feet 




termediately conveyed to some viscus proper to give pressure of the ascending sap. The 'mercury rose 
it. elaboration, or immediately distributed through- .accordingly, and reached, as its maximum, to a 
out the whole body of the plant Our present ob height of thirty-eight inches. But this was equi- 




as the bleeding of plants in spring and autumn suffi- 
ciently illustrates. The plant always bleeds most 
freely about the time of the opening of the bud; for 
in proportion as the leaves expand the sap flows 
less copiously, and when they are fully expanded it 
entirely ceases. But this suspension is only tempo 



mented upon by one better qualified than the sub-jrary, for the plant may be made to bleed again in 
scriber, who may, for his pains be called a visiona-ithe end of the autumn, at least under certain con 



evidence of experiment, ivould have seemed alto- 
gether incredible. The sap then in ascending from 
the lower to the upper extremity of the plant is pro- 
pelled with a very considerable force, at least in the 
bleeding season. But is the ascending sap propell- 
ed indiscriminately throughout the whole of the tu- 
bular apparatus, or is it confined, in its course, to 

f . I .. . .. ' . :®"y particular channel? Before the anatomy of 

ry man. If he labours under a delusion, it is pro- ditions. If an incision is now made into the body | plants had been studied with much accuracy there 
duced by a true and sincerii wish to promote the; of the tree, after the occurrence of a short but sharp! was a considerable diversity of opinion on Uie sub- 
permanent advantage of his adopted country, by | frost, when the heat of the sun or mildness of thejject Some thought it ascended bj the bark- others 
which he would be benefited in common with the air begins to nroduce a thaw, the sap will again j thoui^ht it ascended by the barkyWood, and pith in- 
rest of bis fellow citizens, and to do all in his power, flow. It will now even where the tree has been butidiscriminately; and others thought it aaeeooed be- 
to advance the same laudable objects. | partially thawed, which sometimes happens on the 'tween the bark and wood. The flnt opinion wat 

N. HfiRBEMONT. south side of a tree, when the heat of the sun b'mamtained and supported by Mtitpi^tA^miQtm 
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cooiidcTS that the wp Mccncb bj the birlt, wood.iruriiUhed by Knigtt aodMirbel, whwe eiperiooetil-llrunk; from which it follows thsl the up, thongfa 
and pilh indiicriroinately. Du Haraelstript several o- ■'■- --^ -' — '-• ' — ■ *••-' "—-""■-■" - 



..^of their bait eatirely, which continued, not 
wilhstanitiug, lo live lor many years, protrudini; 
new leaves uid new branches as be fu re. ICnigbt 
■tript the trunk of a number of young crab tree* of 
k ring of bark linlf an inch in breadth, but (be lea res 
were protruded, and the braucheB elongated, at if 
the operation had not been performed. U is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the «ap doea not ascend by the 
bark. But it is equally evident tliat it does not 
cend by the pith, at least after the first year; 
then, eren upon Grew's own supposition, it becomes 
either juicclesa or wholly extinct and even during 
the fir«t year it is not absolutely necewary, if at all 
tubservient to the ascent of the sap, as is proved by 



lubjrct are coneiderably more luminous thar flowirig the most copiously 
the preceding. Kuight prepared some annual sbooi- ceoI, i* at the same time also t 
of the apple and horie -chestnut, by means of circu ' verse direction. 
lar incisions, so as lo leavn detached rings of bark ; C" <" ':i)amtied. 

with insulated leaves remaining on the stem. Ht' 

than placed them in coloured infusions obtained by 
macerating the skins of very black grapes in water; 
and, on examining the transverse section at the end 
of the experiment, it was found that the infusiou 
had ascended by the wood beyond his incisions, anil 
also into the iniulated leaves, but had not coloureit 
(lie pith Dor bark, nor the sap between the hark anU 
iwood. From [be above experiment Knigbt 
!cludes that the sap ascends through what 



ii eiperitnent of Knight's. Having contrived to 
abstract from some annual shoots a portion of their 
pitb, so as to interrupt its continuitj^, but not other- 
wise materially to injure the fabric of the shoot, 
Knigfat found that the growth of the shoots which 
bad been made the subject of experiment was no* 
«t all affected by it.— The tap then ascends neitbi 
by tbe bark nor pith, but by the wood only. Bi 
the whole mass of the wood throughout is not equal- 
ly well adapted for the purpose of conveying ' 
"ITie interior and central part, or part that hr- ' 



Ibe common tubes of the wood and alburnum, i 



UtnOMJLL XMraOVJUBBST. 



CHESAPC&KE AND OHIO CANAL. 

The CBNTaiL Committbi or thb CRBS*rKiKF. 

n> Ohio Cahil met pursuant to (be adjoummeiit. 
^ ^^^, Brawn's Hotel, when the address lubmitled to 

^^'j. the Committee on the preceding day was adopted 



follows: 

The Central Committee of the Convention Khkh 

assembled in the Capitol of the United States on 

(he t>th of November, 1843, to consider the meant 

' of uiiKing the waters of the Potomac and Ohio 

I rivers, and of connecting them with the North- 

westem Lakes, by navigable Canals — To the 

' members of the Convention, and to the inbabi- 

j tants of such Counties and Corporations of the 

States of the West, and Pennsylvania, Maryland. 

and Virginia, as feeling an interest in the object 

of the Convention, have not hitherto bad an op- 

poilunity of sending Delegates thereto: 



It till it reaches the leaves. Thus the sup is ci 

r vejedlo thesumiiuloflhealburnum. But knight''< 

It object was to trace the vessels by which it is 

iveyed into the leaf. The apple tree and horsc- 

cheslnut were still his subjects of experiment In 

t the former the leaves are attached lo the plant by 

r three strong fibres, or rather bundles of tubes, one 

t in the middle of the leaf-stalk, and one on each side. 

- In the tatter tbev are attached by means of several 

Ij well adapted lor tne purpuie ui cunvcrmij ■'. such bundles. Now the coloured Quid ivas fbunil 

'Ibe interior and central part, or part that has ac- in each case lo have passed through the centre of 

auired its last degree of sotidityidoesDot in generalithe several bundles, and through the centre onl)', 

tffi>rd it a passage. This it proved by what is call- tinging the lubes throughout almost the whole length I Gentlemen; PursunnI to the inteulion of (he 
ed the girdliugof trees, whicbconsiats inmakiugajof theleaf-stalk. In tracing their direction fromlConvcntion nhich n»c( in the City of Washington 
circular gap or incision quite round the stem, and | theleaf-stalk upwards, they were found lo extend to I on the Rth of November, 18Q3, and in compliaiicc 
to (he depth of two or three inches, so as to cut i the extremity of the leaves; and in tracing their di-. with the subjoined request of the Board of Coaunis- 
Ihrou^h both the bark and alburnum. An otik-tree!rectiun from the leaf-slalk downwards, they wereisioncrs deputed by the President of the United 
on which Knigbtbad performed this operation, with founil to penetrate the bark and alburnum, the tubes' States, and tbe Executives of the SUtes of Marj- 
a view to ascertaining tbe channel of the sap's as-; of which they join, descending obliquely till they land and Virginia, to open books for the lubterip- 
cenl, exhibited not the slightest mark of vegetation reach the pith which (hey surround, From their lion of stock (o the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
in the spring following. J'he sap then does not as- [>osition Knight calls tbem central tubes, thus dis< the CRntral Committee beg leave to recommend a 
cend through tbe channel of the matured wood. ^ tiiiguishing ihem from the common tubes of the|n:-aasemblageorthe Mi'nibers of IhcConTention.at 
But if the sap ascends neither through the chanuel, Wood and alburnum, and from the spiral tubes with, the place of their former meeting, on the Wednes- 
of the bark, nor pith, nor matured wood, thmugU which thej were every where accompanied a* ap- , day next ensuing the first Monday, being (he 6th 
what other channel does it actually ascend? fbe Ipendages; as well as from a set of other tubes which day of December next. 

only remaining channel through which it can possi- surrounded Ihem, but were not coloured, and which I Tlie Central Committee farther recommend to 
bly ascend is that of the alburnum. In passing, he designates by the appellation of external lubes, the Delegates of the several Counties and Corpora- 
through the channel of the alburnum, dues tbe sapj The experiment was now transferred to the (lower- 1 tionn by which Representatives have been already 
ascend promiscuously by the whole of the tubes stalk and fruit-stalk, which was done by placing chosen, to cause to be supplied, in due time, by a 
composing it, or is it confined in its passage to any; branches of the apple, pear, and viae, furnished new election, any vacancies which may have occnr- 
peculiar set? The earliest cunjectures recorded on with flowers not yet expanded, in a decoction of; red in their resp'ictive delegations, Unmi death, re- 
ihi* subject are those of Grew and Ualpighi, who, logwood. The central vessels were rendered ap-| mov.il, or inability. 

though they mainuincd Ihdt Iho sap ascends chiclly|parent as in the leafstalk. When the fruit of thej In behalf of (he Convention, the Committee, also, 
by the bark, did not yet deny that it ascends idso two former was fully formed, tbe eiperiitient was oameslly invite such Counties and Corporations of 

— .1.. I... .1.. ..II ... .„„^A It ~.r A lo then made upon the truii-stalk, io which the centrarthe several States, interested in the construcliou of 

« detected as before; but the colourin;; ', the Chesapeake and Ubiu Cuoal, as were not repre- 
found to have penetrated into the fruit' senled, at the last, to depute delegates to the ensn- 
dlso, diverging round tbe core, approaching again ing meeting. 

in the eye of the fruit, and terminating at lust in the Thn p'Tiod which has elapsed, since the Conven- 

- stamens. It was h^ means of a prolonfcniion of thu tion firf t ns^mbled in this City, hiiving been em- 

■"■'■■-'■ ■'■-" ~it however apjKar to lie pliijpd in citen^ive surveys of the Mountain* which 

■ ' ' ■ ■ ■• •- -p iIjp waiers of the Ohio and the Potomac, 

, . „ . ihp Territory between the farmer and the 

throughout, but the upper part was tinged only in which the sap ascends, and the vessda by which it, gre.it VVi ^inrn Lakes, and these surveys, accom- 

' " ■ .... -J r^- .L,. 1 iL „f » ;. -inveyed. Entering by the pores of (be epider- . pni:ied i»y minute estimates of the probable cost 

■■ - ' "i Ci-' "- ' ■ - ■■ - ■ ■- ■- 



partly by (lie alburnum or wood. It occurred 
succeeding phytoio^iots liiat the pru^ress of the sap 
and the vessels through .vhicb it passes, uii^ht be 
traced or ascertained bv means of making planls 
regelate in coloured inl'uaions. Du Hamel stee^i.rd 
the eitremitii-s of branches o^ tiie fig, elder, honey 
ickle, and tiluert in common ink. In e\...iiiun]g 



central vessels, which did 
Ihi' two former, alter being steeped fur aJiveral, accompanied by the spiral tubes bcyon>l the fruit- 
days, the part immersed was found tu be blackisfalk. Such then are the ptrtsoftliu plant lliroiigh aii'it 
-■ ...,i — • h..i ,1.. ......gf part was tinged only |- ■ ■ ■ - 

iloured for the length of 
id partially in proporiion to 



IS received into theloogiludinal vciisels of Ihciof the Canal. >M>ing in readini 



3 be submit- 



ood, which « 
foot, but more liiiii .... 

tbe height. Ine piih indeed enhibitcd some traces root by which it is conducted to the collar. Thence|ted lo the public eye, it is deemed expedient, by 
of ink, but the b.irk and buds nuiio. In some other it is conveyed b^ the longitudinal vessels of the al-i the t'ommittee, that the sense of the Convention 
examples t e rxttrnal l;iy<-rs of tue wood only were burnum, to the oase of tbe leaf-stalk and peduncle; should lie expressed on the propriety of changing 
tinned. In Ilir huneysui-kle tbe deepest sharie was from which it is further trunsmilled lo the extremity any purt of the line prescribed for the propiisedca- 
ahout tilt! Ki.ildlc of the woiidy layers; and in the of tbe leaves, flower, and fruit There remains a | na), m the charter granted at the instance of tbe 
lllbcrt ther- wiis -A>o uUierved a coloured circle question to be asked intimately connected with the Convcition, by the Slates of Virginia, Manland, 
surrouiidii^,; ihcpilh, but none in ihe pith ilsril, nur sup's ascent Do the vessels conducting the sap and P<'nnsylvania,aod tbe Congress oftbeU. States, 
in ihc bar*. I'lius it is proved Ih.ii tic sap ascends ,'ommunic ite with one another by inosculation or- Tliv late confirmatory act ol the Pennsylvania 
thr^iugh Ihe veiiscls ol th<- lungil.i.tin.il fibre compo- otherwise, so as that a portion of their contents may Legl.^!;lture, l>cinK founded upon recent information, 
sini; till- Hiniirnum of wuinty pFauts, ^nd through the t>e convey<'d in a lateral direction, and consequent- allo'v^ to the Company, which may arise under the 
vessels uf ;lir sei'eral bundles of lutigitudinal fibre |y to any part of the plant; or du they formdiiituict;ch»rtnrr authority lo alter Ibe rout of the Canal 
const J toll Ilk! Ibe wuudy pari oi' berUiri'uus pUnls. channel* tbrougboul the whole of their extent, fnim Cumberland, towards the Ohio, in such man* 
Biii It has bi-oii alrcAdy snowii that the vessels cum- having no sort of communication with any other seti ner, as expediency may warrant or require. But 
pO'iug Ihe wood) tibieara not all ol Ihe same ape- oi lubes, or with one another' — Each of the two, Ihe chartpr granted by Virginia and Maryland, al- 
cies. Tli<>n: ire siinpli; lubes, purous tube'', spiral | opinions implied in the question has bad its advo-. lowing no departure from a specified direction, can 
tuben. iiii'.Ml lilies, anil interrupted luues. '1 hrough cale* and tt.-fenders But Du Uaioel and Kni^htbe, lUAi altered, only by amendment and titcb 
whit-ii uf tlii'.^:.- Iiierelore, doe* tlie sap pass iu its'have shown thut a branch will itill continue to liveiamendmcnt, to be valid, must receive not only tb« 
atecal? The best nply la this inquiry ba* been' tboogh tbe tabes IcadinsdiractlT to it are cut in tbe sanction of the autbori^ from which die ckarter 
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emanated, but that, also, of the existing Potomac it is hoped, an additional incentive to undertake a 



Company, whose assent to the new charter has been 
already obtained. 

It is farther believed by the Committee, that a 
meeting of Delegates from the extensive Territory 
through which the Canal may be expected to pass, 
would afford the best opportunity of testing, by re- 
ference to actual experience, any estimate of the 
probable cost of its construction ^ so far as that may 
depend, as it must, to a great extent, on the current 
price of those common materials which it may re- 
quire, and the wages of ordinary labour. 

The agreement of the Convention, on such prin- 
ciples of a just estimate as daily experience can sup- 
ply, would exert a favourable influence in removing 
existing doubts, and preventing future misunder- 
standings, where confidence and harmony maybe 
found essential to success. Such information as 
mutual consultation and a comparison of facts might 
derive, from a source, so competent to supply it> 
would assbt the Congress of the United States in 
determining the extent of the aid that expediency 
will warrant to an enterprise, which involving, as 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal unquestionably 
does, not only the prosperity of a district, confided 
exclusively to their guardianship, but the best inter- 
ests, as well as one of the strongest bonds of the 
American Union, has, nevertheless, to combat for 
existence with very powerful local interests and deep- 
rooted prejudices: interests, which will ultimately, 
it may be hoped, surrender their jealousy to the re- 
flection that every canal which can be made to unite 
the Eastern and Western waters, will be required 
by the growing and boundless commerce of the 
Western and Atlantic States; and prejudices which 
Will yield, in time, to the prevalence of a just and 
liberal construction of the Federal Constitution, and 
to the diffusive light of :)n enlarged experience. 

The surveys, to which the Committee have refer- 
red, have, moreover, developed new ties of connec- 
tion between the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and 
the interests of the adjacent States. It can now 
scarcely be questioned, but that the markets of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, may be brought, by the 
junction of the Potomac with the Susquehannah, 
abovB the Blue Ridge, and with the Patapsco below 
it, into fair competition with those of the District of 
Columbia. Most erroneous and exaggerated ru- 
motirs of the probable cost of the proposed canal are 
giving way to corrected estimates and reports; and 
there never was a period, the Committee are induc- 
ed to believe, when the friends of this enterprise, 
encompassed as it has been by peculiar difficulties, 
had so much reason as at present to confide in its 
iltimate accomplishment. 

The immediate advantages which resulted from 
lie former meeting of the Convention; the harmo- 
nious co-operation which it produced among so 
uony widely dispersed friends of an extensive en- 
erprise; the earnest zeal which it promoted if it did 
*ot awaken, for the speedy completion of that enter- 
jrbe; the favourable regard which it conciliated 
rom the Executive Government of the United 
States, manifested by the President's message at the 
*pening of the succeeding Congress, are pledges of 
.tmilar, if not greater benefit, from the re-assemblage 
^'' the members of the Convention, and the augmen- 
•tion of their number by th< ^'^''••esentatives of the 
jeople of those remote du - 
aough comprised in the i 
'nic> after receiving it, t' 
flose del'^e^nttes, if eler*** 
ue Sea* *» 



journey to Washington. 

C. F. MERCER, Ch. C. C. 
Wathington, jSugust 30, 1826. 




sent; because the mother can spare no time to at- 
tend to them at home. 

Social intercourse is not improved by parade, but 
quite the contrary; real frienos, and the pleasantest 
kind of acquaintance, those who like to be sociable, 
are repulsed by it. Here is a failure, therefore, 
every way — the loss of what is really valuable, and 
an abortive attempt to be fashionable. 

A fundamental error in domestic life of very se- 
rious extent, as it involves no less or even more 
than the former, the health of the iamily, arises from 
the ignorance or mistaken. notions of the mistress of 
the house upon the subjects of diet and cookery. 

The subject of cookery is, in general, either de- 
spised by women as below their attention, or when 
practically engaged in it, it is with no other consi- 
deration about it than, in the good housewife^s 
phrase, to make the most of every thing, whether 
good, bad or indifferent; or to contrive a thousand 
mischievous compositions, both savoury and sweety 
to recommend their own ingenuity. 

The injuries that result from these practices will 
appear in the course of this work. When these 
are fully considered, it can no longer be thought de^ 
rogatory, but must be thought honourable, that a 
woman should make it her study to avert them. If 
cookery has been worth studying, as a sensual gra- 
tification, it is surely much more so as a means of 
securing one of the greatest of human blessings— 
good health. 

It is impossible to quit this part of the subject of 
domestic management without observing, that one 
cause of a great deal of injurious cookery, origi- 
nates in the same vanity of show that is productive 
of so many other evils. In order to set out a table 
with a greater number of dishes than the situation 
knows its own resources, and should consult them of the ^mily at all requires, more cookery is often 
alone. What might be meanness in one, might be undertaken than there are servants to do it well, or 



MANAGEMENT OF FAMILIES. 

(From the Introduction to Mrs. Holland^s Complete 

Economical Cook.) 

In domestic arrangement the table is entitled to 
no small share of attention, as a well conducted 
system of domestic management is the foundation 
of every comfort, and tlie respectability and wel- 
fare of families depend in a great measure on the 
prudent arrangement of the female whose province 
ts to manage their domestic concerns. 

However the fortunes of individuals may support 
a large expenditure, it will be deficient in all that 
can benefit or grace society, and in every thing es- 
sential to moral order and rational happiness, if not 
conducted on a regular system, embracing all the 
objects of such a situation. 

In domestic management, as in education, so 
much must depend on the particular circumstances 
of every case, that it is impossible to lay down a 
system which can be generally applicable. 

The Immediate plan of every family must be 
adapted to its own peculiar situation, and can only 
result from the good sense and early good habits 
of the parties, acting upon general rational prin- 
ciples. 

What one family is to do, must never be mea- 
sured by what another family does. Each one 
own resources, and should consult them 



extravagance in another, and therefore there can 
be no standard of reference but that of individual 
prudence. The most fatal of all things to private 
families, is to indulge an ambition to make an ap- 
pearance above their fortunes, professions, or busi- 
ness, whatever these may be. 

The next point, both for comfort and respecta- 
bility, is, that all the household economy should be 
uniform, not displaying a parade of show in one 
thing, and a total want of comfort in another. Be- 
sides the contemptible appearance that this must 
have to every person of good sense, it is productive 
of consequences not only of present, but of future 
injury to a family, that are too often irreparable. 

In great cities in particular, how common is it 
that for the vanity of having a showy drawing room 
to receive company, the family are confined to a 
close back room, where they have scarcely either 
air or light, the want of which must materially pre- 
judice their health. 

To keep rooms for show, where the fortune is 
equal to having a h"»" 
family »^ -^n-flv 
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conveniences in the kitchen for the purpose. Thus 
things are done before they are wanted for serving 
up, and stand by spoiling, to make room for others; 
wWxch are again perhaps to be i«ucceeded by some- 
thing else, and too often things are served up that 
would be more in their place thrown away, or used 
for any thing rather than food. 

The leading consideration about food ought al- 
ways to be its wholesomeness. Cookery may pro- 
duce savoury and pretty looking dishes without their 
possessing any of the qualities of food. It is at the 
same time both a serious and ludicrous reflection 
that it should be thought to do honour to our friends 
and ourselves to set out a table where indigestion 
and all its train of evils, such as fever, rheumatism, 
gout, and the whole catalogue of human diseases 
lie lurking in almost every dish. Yet this is both 
done, and taken as a compliment. We have indeed 
the ''unbought grace of polished society, where 
gluttony loses half its vice by being stripped of its 
grossness/' When a man at a public house dies of 
a surfeit of beef steak and porter, who does i^ot 
exclaim, what a beast! 

How infinitely preferable is a dinner of far .^^ 
show, where nobody need be afraid of what they f^^ 
eating! and such a one will be genteel and respecu 
ble. If a person can give his friend onl; > leg ^^^ 
mutton, there is nothing to be ashamed '^ 
vided it is a good one, and well dressec 
-i A house fitted up with plain good l«^i 
kitchen furnished with clean wholesome 
cooking utensils, good fires, in grates *^» 
anxiety lest a good fire should spoil tuc... 
good table linen, the furniture of the tah*' ' 
board good of the kind, without ostenU...v. , t,.^ 
well-dressed plain dinner, bespeak a sound judf 
ment and correct taste in a private familv, thL 
place it on a footing of respectability with toe firr 
characters in the country. It is oady tht eofrfbnmnf 
to war spheres not (he tainiy attempimg to hf ^how iL, 
thai eon c— ^orwi true f—wc< /r*^ r^^* / 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. Acw Jerxy, Jiu^. 22. 

Sir, — I told you, id my remarks of the 7th of Jaly, 
tbat I was but little acquainted with the history 
of the Locust, and that I was not prepared to say 
any thing; conclusively on the subject It was more 
to call publick attention to the thing than to make 
a display of what little 1 knew. It has answered my 
purpose; for it has elicited some additional matter 
from your correspondent, J W. R. 1 hope that he 
and others may continue the investigation, until we 
have traced the locust through its seventeen years' 
"destructive career.*' I must be allowed the latter 
phrase, for I am still of opinion that the progeny of 
so many millions of insects must, in various ways, 
prey on the industr? of man. 

When I spoke ol^the ^'destruction of every green 
thing by their numbers and voracitv," 1 meant the 
caterpillars and grubs; for I, as well as those even 
more ignorant tlian myself, are aware of the fact 
that on peaek trees at least, and I confine mprself to 
those trees, the locust does no other mischief than 
tbat of stinging the limbs. 

I did not express myself clearly on several other 
points in my first communication, and I am glad 
that 1 have met with such sharp rebuke from your 
correspondent, J. W. R., as in all remarks tbat are 



cut the enlargement off from several limbs and have 
unifof mly found the eggs in a healthy state. 

In my comrouniration I observed, that "so deeply 
are the eggs imbedded, that they require no ghUi- 
tunu or downy covering, and that nature, b^ throw- 
ing out gum to protect the wound from the injurious 
effects of the wetither, had superseded the necessity 
of any further covering for the eggs.'* 



the common appellation of mange, but to be a spe- 
cies of disease within itself, seated in the skin, and 
not always infectious amongst dogs lying toother, 
but almost invariably communicated by a bitch to 
her litter of whelps, particularly if she had it upon 
her during the time she was in pup. This disorder 
is most malignant in its effects; the incessant and se* 
vere itching, which, from all observation, seems ac- 



rather producing my sentiments again on this small 
point, but that I fear olhen may be deterred from 
publishing their obsen'ations if they found that the 
misconception of a reader, and certainly J. W R. 
did not attend sulficicntly to the above remarks, 
would render them subject to be stigmatized as 
''unqualitied asscrters," and subject them likewise 
to ungenerous sneers. But let me not dwell on this 
part I am so very anxious to pursue this investi- 
gation thoroughly, having much at stake, inde- 
pendently of my love of researches of this kind, that 
1 will not quarrel with (he manner in which gentle- 
men convey their knowledge, even if it be still more 
unpalatable than that of your correspondent He 
has enlightened me on one or two pomts, and thus 
far we have a commencement to a true history. 

We now know that the insect enters the ^und 
immediately on leaving the shell, that is, if it be 
suffered to hatch on the ground. We must further 
learn whether they crawl down from the limb on 
which they were hatched, or whether they let them- 
selves down to the ground by means of a web, as is 
forced on the publick attention, there should be the! the case with many caterpillars and spiders. J. W. 
greatest attention paid to clearness and brevity. In R. has described the form of the insect, after it 
endeavouring to be brief, I did not convey my opin- 
ion distinctly. I now here state, that I alluded to 
eaterpUUnrM, or grubs, or in whatever form the pro- 



I should not be thus particular in explaining, or companied by a burning beat, and this too increased 



geny might issue from the eggs of the locust 

I am perfectly satisfied now, that the female both 
punctures the tree and lavs the egg. I am much 
indebted to J. W. R. for the valuable fact that he 
discloses. I have no doubt but that he is correct; 
for I now recollect that but one locust at a time 
flew to a limb, but they were so exceedingly shy, 
that cautiously as 1 approached them, I never was 
able to see them deposit their eggs. If, according 
to my supposition, it were necessary to have the as- 
sistance of the male in piercing the limb, they must 
have gone in couples. 

I have no doubt but that the eg^ of the locust 
have already hatched in that particular district in 
which J. W. R. resides. He is much farther south 
than I am. But here, even in the exposure of 86^ 
Fahrenheit, the eggs did not hatch, although I ob- 
served that in many of the angles, and the locusts 
here deposited aU their eggs in acute angles, as de- 
scribed in the cut accompanving my remarks, there 
were many empty egg shells, but whether these 
were imperfect eggs, or whether they had arrived 
at maturity and had gone in the earth, I could not 
tell. There is scarcely a day that I do not examine 
the limbs of a few trees that I have left with the 
nests on, and I have never yet seen anj thing like 
life. I must believe, therefore, that in situations 
more northerly than that of J. VV. R., many eggs 
will '"lie tor})id until spring," or some more suita- 
ble time for hatching. 

Then again, as it respects the exudation of gum. 
although I did not go into the minutiae of opefation, 
yet 1 must insist that 1 was correct The point of a 
pin cannot enter the bark of a tree* pariicularly of 
^e peach tree, without an effort of nature to sheathe 
the wound with some glutinous secretion. In the 
ease of the locust, the limb is wounded from two to 
four inches in length. 

To heal this long wound, there is an abundance 
of this fluid ready; and in every instance on my 
peach trees, the healing process Mgan immediately. 
On many limbs there is no longer any appearance 
of the acute angles, there ia nothing to point them 
out bol ^ enlargemeat of tiM cicatrice. I iia?e 



leaves the shell, as being, except in some trifling 
particulars, "precisely similar to that from which 
the parent fly issues," and does not doubt "but that 
such is its destined form when It is hereafter to make 
its appearance upon the surface of the earth, after 
having completed its term of years beneath it" 
No one doubts this. I do not I only want to know 
in what shape it remains for sixteen years while un- 
der ground, if under ground it remains. It is to 
this point that I wish the most vigilant search di- 
rected. 

William Coxe, Esq. of Burlington, New Jersey, 
is one of the most accurate of men, in all matters 



by the perpetual biting and scratching of the tor* 
tured animal, gives such parts of the frame as are 
severely affected, the appearance of having been 
scalded by some boiling liquor, with a consequent 
loss of hair. It is this distinct kind of mange that 
so constantly baffle« dog doctors and dog-mongers 
of every description, and reduces them to their ne 
pltu vltra, where the fertility of invention can go no 
further. It is, perhaps, the most deceptive disorder 
to which any part of the animal world can become 
unluckily subject; for when it has (seeminglv and re- 
peatedly,) submitted to, and been subdued by, some 
of the combination of combustibles before describ- 
ed, it has as suddenly, as repeatedly, and as unex* 
pectedly, made its reappearance with all its former 
virulence. Great care, nice attention, and long ex- 
; perience, can discover but one infallible mode of per- 
fect eradication. Let half an ounce of corrosive 
sublimate be reduced in a glass mortar to an impal- 
pable powder; to this, by a very small Quantity at 
a time, add two ounces, (half a gill,) of spirits of 
wine; and, lastly, one pint of rain or river water, 
and, with a sponge, dipt in the solution, let every 
part palpably affected be well washed, every third 
day, till thrice performed; then leave three clear 
days, and repeat the former ceremony of thrice as 
before; letting three merctirtai purging balls be given 
at the equal distances of three or four da^s, and 
not the least doubt of cure need be entertained, if 
the mode prescribed is properly and judiciously at- 
tended to. V 

Of the red mange, Genp.ral Hanger thus speaks: 
"My dog had the mange; not very bad, but some- 
thing much worse with it; he had eight or ten large 
blotches on his body, as big as large hazel nuts. I 
sent for an old man who had made a livelihood by 
curing dogs: he took a bottle out of his pocket, and 



that relate to the science of agriculture and horti- ! first dabbed the blotches with a bit of tow, each 



culture, he is one of the most patient investigators ' 
I have ever met I only wish that he would take 
this matter into his serious consideration We 
should then get at the history of the locust in good 
truth and in acceptable terms. I owe him this pub- 
lick avowal of my opinion respecting his abilities to 
prosecute this or any similar work, for the very 



two or three times. He then stopped about five 
minutes for that to dry in and penetrate; after which 
he took a pot of ointment, and rubbed the dog in 
well, for at least ten minutes, under the fore legs, 
and on the belly, but particularly on the back bme. 
He then desired me not to wash the dog, or let him 
g:o into water, telling me that he would call in about 



great benefit I have derived from his Zssay on fruit five days. When he called, the dog was apparent- 



trees, a scarce and valuable work; and I wish that 
you, Mr. Skinner, would encourage the author of 
this valuable work to print another edition and give 
us coloured engravings. There is no such work in 
America. It should be a text book with every or- 
chardist and lover of fine fruit I do not hesitate to 
say that I owe almost all my success in rearing trees 
to his judicious remarks. If he would pursue the 
subject of the locust, and would from time to time 
communicate what he discovers to others who are 
on the same pursuit, we should soon be able to 
shew the world that farmers and orchardists should 
be on the alert to exterminate the locusts in all 
their transformations; for in my opinion they, as 
well as the beetle or may-bug, do as much mischief 
above ground as under. A Subscbibeb. 
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The diiorder called the red mange does not ap- 
pear to be nearly allied to what is m well known by 



ly well: so much so, that he said he did not think 
it necessary to rub the dog again: however, I made 
him dab the blotches again, and rub once more in. 
When he called to be paid, I told him that, upon 
my honour, if he would discover how the liquid and 
ointment were made, I would give him two guineas 
and never discover it till after his death. He con- 
sented. The liquid is thus made: half an ounce of 
quicksilver is put into a bottle, with half an ounce 
of oil of turpentine, for about eight hours before 
u.Mng it shake the bottle frequently, and shake it 
always when you use it, for there will be a sediment 
at the bottom The ointment is thus made: take 
half an ounce of quicksilver; put it into a bottle, 
with half an ounce of oil of turpentine; let it stand 
for eifcht hours, shaking the bottle frequently; then 
take four ounces of hog^s lard, ttsd by degrees mix 
both together, a little of each at a time, till the 
whole be incorporated. He told me that he always 
carried two pots of ointment with him, one strong- 
er than the other, in case of a dog being very bad 
with the mange. The strongest ointment was 
made with only three ounces of ho^'s lard, but 
with the same quantity of the quicksilver and tur- 
pentine.'' 
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Bajltimore, Friday, September 8, 18^26. 

I 

f^In consequence of a complaint, not uttored! 
in the paper, tnat we ought not to have inserted 
some harsh expressions contained in a comniu-1 
nication in number i^, we have judged it best 
to declare our determination to exercise the pri- 
Tilege of striking from any essay, any su^i^esliorj 
and to modify any expression, which may ;atrnct 
our notice as calculated to wound the feelings ofi 
any one. We shall not interfere in the h^ast with 
any body's orgtitnenf on the question in dispute; our: 
only desire being to avoid personalties, which, if' 
inadmissible in a political paper are yet much more 
so in the American Farmer. When {gentlemen 
communicate under their proper names, those who 
answer them or make remarks upon their com- 
munication, will be expected to give their names 
also, if required^ previous to the insertion of their 
observations. 

On the one hand, no writer upon agricultural 
topicks ought to take umbrage when his opinions 
and judgment, public kly promulgated, arc as pub- 
iickly questioned, if it be done without offensive 
personal allusions; on the other, it is obvious that [ 
no theory, however ill founded it may appear, ought I 
to be questioned in a manner to wound the feelingsl 
or to excite, justly, the resentment of its author. 80 , 
strong and constant is our desire, by a course of 
strict impartialitv^ to avoid the least cause of com- 
plaint or ill will, that we wouhi sooner relinquish 
altogether a task in which we have found so much 
pleasure, than to make enemies of gentlemen with 
whom we could otherwise live forever on terms of 
esteem and friendly consideration, flowing from ad 
miration of their liberality, talents and publick use 
fulness. 



(as pure and cold as at the fountain head) to their 
farm yards, homesteads, and distilleries. 

N. B. These pipes can now be had from the 
stone-ware potters of this city, who will accompany 
them with an excellent and cheap cement, together 
witli iiibtructions, easily comprehended, how to lay 
and join them together. 

We huve also <^xamined the model of an im- 
proved brick kiln, invented by the same person; 
and, as far as our knowledge of combustion extends, 
wo think it bids fair to prove valuable to those biick 
makers who may adopt it, it appearing very 
feasible to us that in such kilns the wood will bum 
to greater advantage than at present, and that 
bricks may be burnt without either arch or salmon 
ones, and such also is the decided opinion of the 
potters above named. 



^::^For want of room, we are obliged to postpone 
the conclusion of the article on raising and making 
woad. 
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t^The next meeting of the Trustees of the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society is appointed to be held 
on Thursday, the 2dth of this month, at the rrsi- 
dence of James Swann, Esq. It is expected tliat 
the Committee appointed to prepare a scheme of 
premiums to be submitted to the 1 rustces, will have 
it ready for consideration at the time and place 
above mentioned. The Committee for that object 
consists of James Carroll, Jr., D. Williamson, Jr. 
and J. S. Skinner. Any suggestions on the subject 
from any member of the Society or practical farmer, 
will be respectfully received and considered by said 
Committee. 



^From a Subscriber — Informalian wanttd 

toellfor the publick aef&r hut benefit. 
Dear Sir, Suffvlkj Va. ^XLg. SI, 1826. 

May 1 now ask of you to put a notice in the Far- 
nper, as coming from a subscriber, asking informa- 
tion how to bore for water in sand, and what it 
would probably cost to bore 14 or 16 feet; for at 14 
feet we have a plenty of water, though not good, 
owing to being brackish, and whether or not, by 
continuing the search for water, we should probably 
ever get good water; for we live in a dreadful place 
for good water. The water I drink 1 bring from 
my plantation adjoining town, and it is three quar- 
ters of a mile, and could good water be obtained in 
my lot by boring, it would be a great convenience. 
1 now have a pump, but the water cannot be used, 
and besides the pump is always out of order; 1 have 
determined to move it, and could I obtain water in 
another place by boring, I should like it. If any of 
your readers will be so good as to give me, through 
the columns of the Farmer, information concerning 
boring for water through sand, I will leel myself 
under obligation to them. 

[We have understood that the Government has 
failed in attempts to gel water by boring at fortress 
Monroe, and also at Harper's Ferry. In the vicini- 
ty of this city attempts oy Mr. Disbrow have also 
Jailed, as they have yet at Alexandria, where he has 
gone down 3 or 400 feet. We shall be glad to have 
the facts in these and in other cases.] 
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Stone-Ware Pipes, 
For^cwvoeymg water, Sfc, under ^rminiL 
We have lately seen a specimen of stone-ware 

J»ipes, made on an improved and ingenious plan, (at 
east such is the opinion of two of our oldest and 
niost experienced . potters, Messrs. Morgan and 
Amos) calculated to insure uniformity of size, an 
even surface, with a hard glaze both inside and out, 
and to which sediment will not adhere; they can be 
made from one to eight inches in the bore. The 
inventor is a Mr. Bakewcll, who has explained to us 
his method of joining them together, as well as the 
cement he uses for that purpose, which appears 
easy to perform, cheap, and effectual, and it is be- 
lieved that on his plan they can be made perfectly 
water tight; and |^ir strength indicates that they 
will bear a very considerable force or pressure, and 
as their durability and sweetness surpasses any other 
substance used for that purpose, and the price of 
them said to be but little, if any, more than that of 
Wood, there would seem to be every probability that 
they will prove a valuable acquisition to the planters^ 
farmers, distillers^ and others of this coontry^ and es- 
pecially of the Southern States, in conveying water 



Bust of Carolus Linnjeus. 

We understand that Mr. William Prince, proprie- 
tor of the Linnsan Botanic Garden at Long Island, 
has recently received from Monsieur Thiebaut de 
Berneaud, Secretary of the Linnaean Society of 
Paris, a very perfect and beautiful bust of Carolus 
Linnasus, the immortal projector of systematic bo- 
tany, and the patron of that Society. Mr. Prince, it 
will be recollected, and also one of his sons, have 
been several years since elected members of tiiat 
society, and this bust wih be displayed at the future 
celebrations of the Branch Linnsean Society of ^ew 
York. Mr. Prince has also been honoured with aj 
diploma of membership by the Imperial and Royal 
Academy of Agriculture of the Georgohli at Flo- 
rence. [JV. F. Com, Adv, 
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BKhlF, Baltimore Prime, bbl. 
BACON, and Hams, . . lb. 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 

COFFEE, Java, 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. — i 

Georgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 

An advance of I cent! — 

each number to No. 18.1 — 
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GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow 
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Rye, 
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Clover Seed, Red . . bush 

Ruta Baga Seed, ... lb. 

Orchard Grass Seed, bush 
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Timothy Seed, . . . . | — 

Oats, 

Beans, White, .... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS, 1st sort, 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD,Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, 8ugar4iouse 
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NAILS, 6a20d 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 

PORb, Baltimore Mess, 

do. Prime, . . . 

PLASTER, cargo price, 

ground, . . 

RICE, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 
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WHISKEY, 1st proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
APPF E BRANDY, 1st pr — 
SUGARS, Havana Whjte,|c.lb. 
do. Brown, . . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves, .... 

Ginger, Ground, . . . 

Pepper, 

SALT, St. Ubes, .... 

Liverpool ground . . 

SHOT, Bait, all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port, first quality, . . 
WOOL, Merino, full bPd 
do. crossed, . . 

Common, Country, . 

Skinners' or Pulled, ( — 
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ON RECLAIMING MARSH LAND. 

Bt R G. Johnson. 

(From the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agric. Society.) 

(Concluded from p. 194.) 

or FABTIAL IRRIGATION. 

. When mtadowft have been some time in bank, it 
is always to be presumed that a considerable portion 
of them have been brought into good grass, and 
that even the very high parts may have Income too 
compact, or (as it is called by the farmers,) bound, 
to yield that productive burden which might be ex- 
pected from them; wherefore, that the surface of 
the meadow might again be vivified, or, as it were, 
brought to life, from that dead state in which it is 
commonly said to be, when bound, recourse should 
be had to irrigation. It is a common practice with 
some of our farmers to let the water on their mea- 
dows about New Year's day, and so continue it until 
the vegetation shows itself in the spring, and when 
drawn off the surface, they often have the appear- 
ance of a beautiful green wheat field Preparatory 
to irrigating, the sluices should have doors hung to 
their in ends, so as to admit the tide, and, by 
shutting down, to prevent it from running out again. 
There should also he a number of trunks made from 
two to three feet square, and a few feet longer than 
the width of the bank; the number of these truoks 
should be in proportion to the number of acres to 
be irrigated, say one to about thirty acres. These 



[having a free course through all the ditches, circu- 
lates the sediment equally over all parts of the 
marsh. A period of from five to seven years is 
considered necessary to produce the desired effect. 
Within this time there will have formed on the sur- 
face of the marsh (on an average,) a stratum of 
virgin mud, of from eight to twelve inches in depth. 
Should the marsh be permitted to lie down for 
eighteen or twenty years, it will then have collect- 
ed a new stratum of from twelve to twenty-eight 
inches in thickness. After that length of time, there 
cannot be perceived any additional accumulation of 
mud, because the flow of the common tides will be 
no higher than about on a level with the surface; 
and I think it would be a certain loss to any farmer 
to let his marsh continue in its wild state after it had 
been down for even ten yean» for the accumulation 
of the mud would in no way compensate for the 
loss of the difference of time, in which profit might 
have been derived from it in tfie ordinary manner of 
mowing and grazing. The first time that wild marsh 
may have been reclaimed, has never been consider- 
ed so valuable nor profitable, nor will it so readily 
receive or retain that system of improvement, as a 
meadow which had been some years previously in 
bank, and turned down atfVM^rowned, and a second 
time reclaimed and cultiv»4ied. 

I must here remark, that :t Is in a great measure 
owing to practical knowledge in agricultural science 
(in which some of my neighbouring farmers have 
displayed their talents in the Judicious management 
of their meadows,) that their veal has deservedly 
acquired the applause of the citizens of Philadel- 
phia; and the markets of New York, as well as 



trunks are laid in the tide bank opposite the hiehest 

parts of the meadow, and on a level with its sur- 1 Philadelphia, will warrant me in saying, that the 
face, so that every flood might pass into it from the! heef sent from Salem county has never been ex- 
different parts of the bank at one and the samej celled by that supplied from any other part of the 
time, through these trunks and sluices; and on every. United States; and I have the vanity to believe, 
ebbing of the tide might leave its sediment incor-jthat even the best farmers in England have not ez- 
porated with the dead and decaying vegetables of ceeded us. 

the surface, which, by its daily increasing in ouan- internal irrigation. 

tity augments its weight upon the falling rubbish, j^^ l^t little of the salt marshes lying near 
and with it affords the richest nutriment to the ex- ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^„j ^1,,^!, ^^^j y^^ periodically co- 




the month of June, and also improve the more in- ^^ •„ ^^ ^g. ^jay not too great a quantity of it 
ferior parts of his meadow by 50win^ grass seed on j ^^ also prejudicial? I have often used the pickle from 
such parts as had not takep, he could, on or about „,^^t tubs, and with complete success, in the 
the first of July, iet the thie on them bv the aboTc destruction of the St John's wort, and ranstead, or 
method, and continue the process until the first of dragon, where they have occasionally appear- 

April following. He would then find, that where' ^ ^^ l.^^j ^^j I ^^ inclined to believe that 
the rubbish had gro*vn in the greatest quantity, and| ^j perfectly salt marshes, after having been in bank 
been beaten down by various causes operating on ,y,p g^^^^j ars, (and when the native vegetation 
it, there the sediment (becoming incorporated with ^ ^^f ^^ie soil have died,) become almost a barren 
it,) had formed a new soil three or four inches m , ^^^^^ ^„^ ^^len exposed to the penetrating rays of 
depth, completely adapted for the recepUon of grass ^^ ^^^^ ^j^^i^ ^^^^ particles are extracted for some 

seeds. , , , , ^. r *l r A inches in depth, so that distinct particles of almo.^t 

This i^ould be the proper time for the farmer to ^^^^ ^^y be seen on the surface. Indeed, I 

profit 6y his former mistakes, (in delaying to sow ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^j^ j^^ ^^^^ profusion when passing 
his .-narsh when first reclaimed,) by immediately : ^^^^ Ij,^ ^^^^i, that my shoes would be as white as 
drawing off the water and castmg his seed with a -f ^,l^i in ^ ^^^^^ jf^^ar frost, and I cannot be- 
lt>eral hand upon the slimy surface of this new jj^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^ ^^i, so highly impregnated wiUi salt 
formed stratum, composed of putnfied vegetables ^^^ j^ rendered profitable, for a series of years, in 
and mud; nor let him forget as the vegetation ad- , ^^^y^^^ j^ ^^ ^^ ^^ j i^^^,^ ^yint some expe- 
vances, that, for insunng a good crop of valuable ^^^^^ ^^ „,^,ji„ ^o reclaim this highlv saturated 
grass, he must have a stock of cattie, the number ^^^ ^„,^,g* ^^^^ ^inj of property, I will herewith 
of which ought to be in proportion to his acres, so ^^y^^^^ opinion as to the best mode of preparing 
as to keep down the superfluous growth of the wild ^y^^ kind of real estate, whereby the owner maj 
P^^- calculate on deriving more certain profit from it 

than is generally received. 
So far as I have had opportunities of observing, 

I have generally seen springs of good fresh water 



effectual irrigation. 



Or drownvig the Manh, aaitiM eaUed. 

After a meadow has been many years in bank, 
the fine grasses almost all gone, and the surfiice! issuing Trom the uplands and woods, and by the 
generally covered with a coarse vegetation scarcely [ time they have united their numerous rills, thev will 



eatable, composed of weeds, rushes, bogs, &€., the 
fanner then thinks it time to let down the marsh 
RDd drown it This method is performed by cutting 
awRj the bank opposite the ditches, and by remov 
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iag the mod ftorn off the shiiees; thus, thi 
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have formed a creek of eonsiderat^le size and depth, 
which, hi meandering .through the marsh, is dis- 
charged into the larger creek or river through the 
sloiees or flood gates. Now nothing appears to me 



e wmter'nigre ratiaiial to be done* than uaX the ftrmer 



should make a right application of this fresh watfir; 
which to one thus situated, I consider of the greatest 
importance. To freshen this reclaimed marsh, so 
as to make it just brackish enough to produce all 
the improved kind of grasses, he has nothing more 
to do than to shut down his inside doors to his 
sluices or flood gates, and hold the water until it 
shall have raised in height, so as to cover the sur- 
face of the whole marsh: his trunks lying in the 
bank (as before described,) will then vent all the 
superfluous water. Let this be done in the fall, and 
be continued until the following spring, then the 
water might be drawn off, and grain or grass sown, 
as suited the fancy of the owner. I have no doubt 
that in repeating this process for two seasons, the 
marsh will freshen exceedingly, and otherwise be 
materially improved. I would also suggest, that 
throughout the summer, the sluices or flood gatc^ 
should be attended to, by having boards slid in 
them; and in the mouths of the ditches, pieces of 
plank should be set edgeways, so as to keep in all 
the ditches a certain and continued supply for the 
cattie, and different kinds of grain and grass which 
may have been committed to the soil The height 
of the water in the ditches can easily be regulated 
by the number of planks to be put down, the one 
over the other. Another great advantage to be de- 
rived from this process would be, as I have before 
said, that the weight of water lying for several 
months on^this peaty and light marsh, would tend 
to compress and render it much more susceptible 
of receiving the seed to advantage when sown on it^ 

GRAIN IN MEADOWS. 

I cannot say any thing in favour of the different 
kinds of grain, either from my own cultivation or 
that of my neighbours. I have known good crops 
of wheat, rye, com and oats produced; but yet I 
have considered the cultivation of grain generally 
in meadows, as much too precarious for profitable 
culture. You may sometimes have a beautiful and 
strong standing crop of wheat or rye on the irood 
blue mud along the bank, or edges of the creek or 
guts; but it would be no more than a mere slip, with 
here and there a patch, compared to the residue of 
the marsh; all the other parts will be nothing but 
weeds and rubbish. I also consider it a certain 
waste of time, labour and money, in endeavouring 
to derive a profit from sowintc any kind of grain on 
the peaty or horse-dung soil; it may vegetate for a 
while, and produce a show of some straw, but very 
litUe, if any grain. I admit that grain has some- 
times succeeded on the good blue mud soil, but 
wh<'n you take into consideration that all kinds of 
grain are uncertain in marsh grounds, and also the 
hosts of enemies of different tribes which will prey 
upon it, such as grub worms> mice, and birds with- 
out number; and moreover the grasshoppers and 
cockroaches which attack the grain after it has 
been renpcd, and while in shock, you may readily 
conclude that the risk of the destruction would be 
much more probable than a fair calculation for 
profit. 

My judgment, therefore, is, (calculating for a 
series of years, say six or seven.) that the loss would 
by far overbalance the profit In my agricultural 
pursuits in early -life, 1 was led to believe that the 
marsh was the very quintessence of nutriment for 
all plants, and that all kinds of grain might be cul- 
tivated there in great perfection. I tried different 
kinds of grain, and succeeded in causing them to 
grow; but I remember, not to my satis^ction. I 
nave long been satisfied in my own mind, that the 
upland was by nature intended for the production 
both of grain and grass, but that the marshes were 
designed for grasses onlv. There can be nothmg 
more true in agricultural science, (according to my 
estimation,) than that a plough should never enter 
a marsh soil; we may be assured that the best 8id6 
of any nuLrah is nppermott 
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I have herein endeavoured to give you my prac- 
tical observations and opinions in answer to a part 
of the twelfth inquiry, as stated in the 4th vol. p. 
SQ7, of the Memoirs. of **The Philadelphia Society 
for promoting Agriculture." Should any thing I 
have written, be considered of utility in aiding the 
advancement of agricultural science^ it is entirely 
at your service. 

I am, with great respect, &c. 

ROBERT G. JOHNSON. 
'Richard Peters, Es^ 



tion went on slowly for fifteen hours, when on draw- sometimes more. This is particularly recommend- 
ing off the must, and pressing with a very imper- ed to insure a good colour, body and durability in 
feet press, I obtained 137 gallons of it. It is more the wine; and althou^ wine may be in tared by 

s three preceding (fermenting too long m the yat, by acqoiring too 
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ON MAKING WINE. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. Columbiaj 8. C, ^iiff. 27, 1826. 

Sir — Having in my last communication of the 20th 
inst., given you some details on my cultivation of 
the grape vine, I shall now proceed to the manner 
of makmg the wine; at least that which I followed, 
together with a few observations on the subject. 
IVly partiality to this branch of agriculture may 
make me view it as more important and valuable 
than it really is It is certainly of some importance, 
and if 1 over value it, it is an error of judgment, 
and it is the nature of man to err. 

The time best adapted for vintage is when the 
grapes are very fully ripe, and the cultivator ought 
to avail himself, if possible, of clear dry weather 
for this purpose. I find that scissors are much 
more convenient than knives for the gathering of 
the grapes, which ought to be cut off with as little 
of the stem as possible; recommending to the s:a- 
therers to cut on* all the unsound berries, as also 
(hose Ihut are too green. This is, I think, better 
done while gathering than after they have been 
brought to the vat, as in the latter case, the grapes 
niuht be all handled a second time, which is a very 
troublesome operation when the quantity is great. 
Care must be taken to gather in one day all that is 
to be fermented at the same time iu the vat. When 
the grapes are all ready, mash them thoroughly in 
a box full of small holes at the bottom and sides, 
placed over the vat and supported there by two 
pieces across it This operation is done gradually, 
mashing only a small quantity at a time, and when 
sufficiently done, turn it into the vat, and eo on so 
till the whole of the grapes are well and fu% bruis- 
ed; so that, if possible, not one berry — remains 
entire. 

How long the grapes are to remain fermenting in 
the vat, is a question not easily answered, as it de- 



highly coloured than th:)t made the 
years, owing, I presume, to the Superior maturity 
of the grapes. It appears to me aseless to detail 
the same process by which I made a few more gal- 
lons of wine; some with a grape I call (perhaps 
wrongly,) Red Muscat, and some with our native 
grape, called here Black Summer grape, which had 
been some time in a state of cultivation, by which 
it is, 1 think, considerably improved. The must 
obtained from it was very rich, and promises to 
make a good wine, resembling, perhaps, Port or 
Claret The quantity of it made is too small for a 
fair experiment, being only 39 gallons. 

It appears to me that the use of Beam^'s areome- 
ter is somewhat illnsory; for the sinking more or 
less of the instrument in the must, may depend on 
other circumstances as much as on the quantity of 
sugar it contains, whether naturally or by addition. 
Some grapes that are very pulpy, such are my black 
Hamburg and red Muscat, yield a very thick juice, 
into which the areometer will not sink freely; owing, 
I presume, to the thick mucilaginous substance 
w hich it contains. SudJ^rapes are, perhaps, more 
suitable to make raisins than wine. My aim was, to 
add about i of a pound of sugar per gallon; the 
quantity of juice I could but guess at, as the sugar 
was added before the grapes were pressed, that the 
whole might ferment together, and I guessed nearly 
right; for, had my press been better, I should have 
had a few g.< lions more of juice. 

i must observe that the must of the Madeira 
grapes has fermented in the vat about fifteen hours, 
which is a longer time than Mr. M*Call,of Georgia, 
allows for his. Yet, had I used my own judgment, 
I should have suffered it to ferment at least double 
or triple that time: but I depended on his successful 



harsh or other bad taste, particularly if the rotten 
grapes have not been carefully picked out; yet I am 
satisfied that there cannot be any danger, if the 
must is drawn off and pressed out before the fer- 
mentation subsides, and the cap falU, (as it is call- 
ed.) As tlie fermentation goes on the grapes rise 
to the top, and form a kind of coverinff to the rest, 
(called le chapeau dt la vendimge.) This coyering is 
convex. Now, the must is generally suffered to 
ferment in the vat (in France,) until this conyexity 
begins to lessen or flatten; but it is thought, and it 
is, no doubt, improper to wait till it falls entirely; 
and, to be on the safe side, they had rather take tlie 
must from the vat a little too soon ti^an eyer so 
little too late. I believe the wine that has ferment- 
ed but little in the vat is more delicate; that which 
has fermented more, but not too much, has a better 
body, more colour, and is rendered more durable, 
probably by the astringency it has acquired from 
the wood of the grape. The latter is also consi- 
dered more wholesome, and is preferred by con- 
noisseurs. 

Although Mr. M'Call puts (in my opinion,) too 
much sugar in his must. Major Adium puts a great 
deal more; and I cannot conceive the necessity or 
propriety of adding 3 pounds of sugar per gallon of 
must, be it ever so weak, as Major Adlum recom- 
mends. I know very well that when the grapes are 
not sufficiently ripe they do not contain a sufficient 
quantity of saccharine matter to give a due strength 
to the wine, and that young yines do not produce 
as rich grapes as old ones; and that, therefore, it b 
proper to add to them what they arc deficient in. 
But it seems to me, that by adding 3 pounds of 
sugar to a gallon of juice that must a&eaqy contain 



experiment, knowing that no other disadvantage I a considerable quantity of it, is to make a must 
would result from it than the loss of colour, and of I richer in sugar, 1 should think, than any that can 
a certain astringency, which I think is a good and I ever be made any where by merely extracting the 



wholesome quality in wine, when at the same time 
it adds to its durability, and this is of great impor- 
tance. 

The must was, of course, put in casks, there to 
continue to ferment until the fermentation had 
changed the taste ot the must from sweet and su* 
gary to sh'jrp and vinous. At first, the bung holes 
must be but slightly covered. My method is to 
cover them with two or three grape leaves and load 
them with sand. This forms a kind of valve, that 



without exposing the must, unnecessarily, to a too 
pends on many circumstances: such as the progress free contact with the external air. The fermenta 
and violence, or gentleness of the fermentation, and tion went on briskly^ and I filled up the casks everj 



juice of very ripe grapes from old vines; unless 
the grapes have been, previous to pressing, partly 
dried in the sun, which is sometimes practised to 
obtain rich vinM dt liqueur, which are only drank oc- 
casionally and in very small quantities, and are 
never used as an evtry day drink, being too sweet 
and too luscious for the taste of most people: nor 
are they considered as wViolesome, at least for con- 
stant use. As for the notion that some persons 
have taken up in this country, that there is no wine 



suffers the gaseous vapours and the froth to escape, made in Europe without the addition of sugar, and 
• al •!_ A_ - ^-- some add brandy, it is undoubtedly an error; and I 



the object one has particularly in view as to the 
kind of wbe intended to be made. Having been 
induced by Mr. M*Cairs (of Georgia,) success, to 
follow nearly, though not closely, his directions, on 
the 27th of July I gathered a large kind of coarse, 
pulpy, black grapes, which we call here <* Black 
Hamburg/' of which I had a small quantity. I 
wished to try it by itself The juice, or must, weigh- 
ed by BeamS's areometer for syrups, 9^. I added 
five pounds, of good brown sugar, which raised it 
to 15^, which 1 thought sufficient The fermenta- 
tion proceeded but slowly; I suffered it to go on in 
the vat for twenty-two hours, when on drawing it 
off and pressing, 1 obtained 44 gallons of must 

On the 7th of August, I gathered my Madeira 
grapes, which are my chief stock. The few rotten 
ones, as also the green ones, having been carefully 
separated. The must or juice weighed 10^, by the 
same areometer. 1 then added 102 pounds of sugar, 
after which it weighed 141^, with which I was sa- 
tisfied. The temperature of the atmosphere being 
comparatively cool, the thermometer ranging in the 
shade from 75 to 8b^, (it must have been somewhat 
less in my cellar, where my yat wis,) the lermenta- 



every 
other day. This gradually decreased, however, 
and on the 19th it had considerably subsided, which 
induced me to put the bungs in the casks, leaving a 
small hole on one side loosely stopped with a peg. 
The casks had been previously filled to within a 
finger^s breadth of the top, which is, 1 fear, perhaps 
too much. 

The filling up of the casks during the fermenta- 
tion, gives it a fresh spring, and causes the foam to 
run over; which, 1 think causes a great waste. I 
was induced to adopt this method (instead of fer- 
menting within, which is done by filling the casks 
only to within about three inches of the top, which 
I know is the practice of many vignerons in France,) 
by the recommendation of Mr. M^Call, not being 
willing to spare any trouble, and to incur a small 
loss, to insure success. 

With regard to fermenting in the vat so short a 
time as Mr. M*Call does, the best proof of its being 
a good practice, is the success it had with him. Yet 
I am fully satisfied that in France the must is, in 
very few places, if any where at all, sulliered to fer- 
ment in the vat less than twenty-hours, and in most 
placet from six to ten or twelre days, and eyeii 



can venture to say, that sugar or brandy is never 
added to the must in France, except U be by expe- 
rimentalists. I must always except thob<) wines tnat 
are manufaciwred by merchantt for exportation, to 
suit the vitiated palates of those who mink wine is 
only intended to produce a degree of intoxication, 
and will not admit a wine to be good that wih got 
produce it by a small Quantity. No sugar is ctr- 
tainly made use of by Uie numerous class of yigne^ 
rons who make nearly all the wine in France; nor 
is it added by the rich proprietors of vineyards in 
the making of their wine; and I will venture to 
assert, that not one-millionth part of the wine 
drank in that country contains one particle of su- 
gar, other than that which belonged naturally to 
the grape itself. I know that tho addition of sugaF 
has been recommended by experimentalists, when 
the grapes have not acquired a sufficient degree of 
maturity, or when an uncommonly wet year hat 
made the grapes too watery. This adyiee* howeyer, 
proper as I admit it to be, has neyer been followed, 
unless by a very small number pf individaals; not 
by one in ten thousand. As to the additioii of bran- 
dy, it is never done at all, except, as I have said 
before, by exporters, to enable aomie of their 
to bear a aea ro jage, and fo toil p d rt io a l ar 
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We ought to remember that brandy u made of 
wiiie» and not wine of brandy. 

But why shookl we attach so much importance 
to the strength of our wines? Are they not strona 
enough when they can be kept perfectly sound and 
improving for years? Are we not aware of the in- 
jury done to the human constitution by the too free 
use of strong drinks? Do we not know that tem- 
perance conduces to a long and healthful life? Do 
we see in the wine countries of Europe, where light 
wines are generally used, dyspepsias, liver com- 
l^aints, &c., which are committing such ravages in 
tiib country? It appe^irs to me that the rational 
«se of wine, is to make it a blessing and not a cur^ 
We show much better our gratitude to a bene6cent 
God, by using that kind gift of bis for the very pur- 
poses for which it seems to have been intended, viz. 
u> exhiiirate our hearts, produce cheerfulness, the 
parent of health and good morals, and to invigo- 
rate debilitated constitutions, &c. 

When I began this, I had no intention to finish 
by moralizing; but my prosing pen would go on, 
mnd I suffered it, in the hope that if it did no good. 
It could possibly do no harm. 

As I have in the above occasionally mentioned 
two gentlemen^s names, with whom I somewhat 
differ in opinions and practice, I beg to assure them 
and the world, that nothing is farther from my 
wishes than to detractjrom their merits or provoke 
any discussion on this subject, other than that which 
may promote the good object we all have in view, 
andf tnat I would not willingly hurt the feelings of 
any person on earth. I assure them that if 1 do not 
agree with them in evenr thing, I perfectly agree 
with mem in many, and I hope their continued* ex- 
ertions will be crowned with the most complete 
success. We certainly agree perfectly in the prin- 
cipal object, which is, to induce the cultivation of 
the vine extensively, make good wine and much of 
it, and thereby benetit our country in an incalcula- 
ble degree. 

1 am, very respectfully, dear sir. 
Your obed't serv't, 

N. HGRBEMONT. 



that if the temperature exceeds a certain degree^ it 
becomes then prejudicial both to the ascent of the 
sap and also to the growth of the plant Hales found 
that the sap flows less rapidly at mid-day than in the 
morning; and every body knows that vegetation is 
less luiuriant at midsummer than in the spring. So 
also in the case of forcing it happens but too oAen 
that the produce of the hot-house is totally destroy* 
ed by the unskilful application of heat; and if heat is 
actually the cause of the sap's ascent, how comes it 
that the decree necessary to produce the effect is so 
very variable even in the same climate. For there 
are many plants, such as the JSrbuitu, Lmarmtintu, 
and the Mosses, that will continue not only to vege- 
tate, but to protrude their blossoms and mature 
their fruit, even in the midst of winter, when the 
temperature is at the lowest And in tlie case of 
submarine plants the temperature can never be ve- 
ry hii^h; so that although heat does no doubt facili- 
tate the ascent of the sap by its tendency to make 
the vessels expand, yet it cannot be regarded as the 
efficient cause, since the sap is proved to be in mo- 
tion even throughout the whole of the winter. Du 
Hamel endeavours, however, to strengthen the ope- 
ration of heat by means of the influence of humidity, 
as being also powerful in promoting the ascent of 



ries accountmg forthe ascent of the sap. But Knight 
has presented us with another which, whatever may 
be its real value, merits at least our particular no- 
tice, as coming from an author who stands deserved- 
ly high in the list of phytological writers. This 
theory rests upon the pnnciple of the contraction 
and dilatation, not of the sap -vessels themselves, as 
the theory of Saussure, but of what Knight 



m 



denominates the stiver grain, assbted perhaps by 
heat and humidity expanding or condensing the 
fluids. (PkiL TroM. 1801.) P. Keith considers this 
theory of Knight as beset with so many difficulties, 
and the agency of the alleged cause as so totally in- 
adequate to the production t>f the effect to be accom- 
plished, that of all theories on the subject it is per- 
haps the least satisfactory. 

WLXtBJLiB soosroxmr. 



SCIENCE OF GARDENING. 

(From LoudoD^s Encyclopedia of Gardening.) 

FUNCTIONS OF VEGCTABJLlfS. 

Cautti of the Sc^'s ^$ceni. 

By what power is the sap propelled? Grew states 
two hypotheses: its volatile nature and magnetic 
tendency, aided by the agency of fermentation. 



OS RAISING AND MAKING WOAD FOR 
THE BLUE VAT. 

(From Partridge*s Practical Treatise on Dyeing.) 
(Conelvded from p. 191.) 

These mills grind and cut the leaves small, and 
then they are cast into heaps, where they ferment, 
the sap, whether as relative to the season of they e^r I and gain an adhesive consistence; they are then 
or time of the day. The influence of the humidity | formed into balls as compact as possible, and placed 
of (he atmosphere cannot be conceived to operate ;on hurdles, lying in a shed, one over the other, with 
as a propelling cause, though it may easily be con-! room for air between, to receive from tlie utinos- 
ceived to operate as affording a facility to the ascent pbere a principle which is said to improve them as 
of the sap in one way or other; which under certain ja dye, as well as to dry them to a degree proper for 
circumstances is capable of most extraordinary ac- 'being fermented; but in summer these balls are apt 
celeration, but particularly in that state of the at- -to crack in drying, and become fly-blown, when 
mosphere which forebodes or precedes a storm. In | thousands of a peculiar maggot generate, and eat 
such a state a stalk of wheat was observed by Du or destroy all that is useful to the dyer. Therefore, 
Hamel to ^row three inches in three days; a stalk of ; they require attention as soon as they are observed 
barley six inches, and a shoot of a vine almost two 'to crack, to look them all over well, close them 
feet; but this is a state that occurs but seldom, and | again so as to render them as compact and solid as 
cannot be of much service in the general propulsion possible; and if the maggot or worm has already 
of the sap. On this intricate but important subject generated, some fine flour Hme strewed over it will 
Linnaeus dppears to have embraced the opinion of destroy them, and be of much service in the fer« 
Du Hamel, or an opmion very nearly allied to it; but mentation. These balls, if properly preserved, will 
does not seem to have strengthened it by any new; be very heavy; but if worm eaten, they will be very 
accession of argument; so that none of the hitherto j light and of little value. They are then to be re- 
alleged causes can be regarded as adequate to the i placed on the hurdles, and turned, not beinic siiffer- 
production of the effect. Ferhaps the only cause that ed to touch each other; until a month or more after 
has ever been suggested as appearing to be at all the whole that is intended for one fernieiitini^ couch, 
adequate to the production of the effect, is that al- is gathered in, ground, and balle«). And often not 
leged by M. Saussure, According to Saussure the • until the hot weather of summer is past, to render 

the offensive operation of turning it, when in the 
couch, less disagreeahle, and not so apt to overheat; 
and, though temperature herein is necessary, yet a 



cause of the sap^s ascent is to be found in a peculiar 
species of irritability inherent in the sap vessels 
themselves, and dependant upon vegetable life; in 



consequence of which they are rendered capable of certain degree ol heat must be attained, before it is 

Malpighi was of opinion that the sap ascends by | a certain degree of contraction, according as the in-! in a proper condirioo for the dyer^s use. This is 

r AL A *:^^ I j:i-»_*: c .u ^ i ...-f-^. :_ -ir__x_j l_ .l •• ., ^ .. easily distinguished by a change of snidijrom that 

which is most putrid, and otTen^ive, to one which is 
more agreeable and sweet, if 1 may be allowed the 



■aeans of the contraction and dilatation of the air|temal surface is affected by the application of stimu- 
contained in the air-vessels. M. De la Hire at- li, as well as of subsequent dilatation according as 



tempted to account for the phenomenon by combin- 
ing together the theories of Grew and Malpighi; 
and Borelli, who endeavoured to render their theo- 
ry more perfect by bringing to its aid the influence 
of the condensation and rariflcation of the air and 
juices of the plant. .Du Hamel directed his efforts 
to the solution of the difliculty, by endeavouring to 
account for the phenomena from the agency of heat, 
and chiefly on the following grounds: Because the 
sap begins to flow more copiously as the warmth of 
spring returns; because the sap is sometimes found 
to flow on the south side of a tree before it flo>vs on 
the north side, that is, on the side exposed to the in- 
fluence of the sun's heat sooner than on the side de- 
prived of it; because plants may be made to vege- 
tate even in the winter, by means of forcing; them in 
a hot-hous»e; and because plants raised in a hot- 
house produce their fruit earlier than such as vege- 
tate in the open air. There can be no doubt of Uie 
great utility of heat in forwarding the progress of 
Tegetation; but it will not therefore follow that the 
motion and ascent of the sap are to be attributed to 
ill agency. On the contrnry* it ii ftrj well known 



ject, let the tube be supposed to consist of an in- 
definite number of hollow cylinders united one to 
another, and let the sap be supposed to enter the 
first cylinder by suction, or by capillary attraction, 
or by any other adequate means; then the first cy- 
linder being ekcited by the stimulus of the sap, be- 
gins gradually to contract, and to propel the con- 
tained fluid into the cylinder immediately above it 
But the cylinder immediately above it, when acted 
on in the same manner, is affected in the same 
manner; and thus the fluid is propelled from 
cylinder to cylinder till it reaches the summit of 
the plant So also when the first cylinder has 
dlseharged its contents into the second, and is no 
longer acted upon by the stimulus of the sap. it 
begins again to he dilated to its original capacity, 
and prepared for the introsusception of a new por- 
tion of fluid. Thus a supply is constantly kept up« 
and the sap continues to flow. The above is by far 
ttkA aimplett na weD na moat satiifiictoiy of all Uieo- 



the action of the stimulus subaides; thus admitting 

and propelling the sap by alternate dilatation and j term; for few people, at first, either cun approve 
contraction. In order to give elucidation to the sub- of the smell of woad, or a woad vat; t!»out;li, when 

in condition, it becomes quite agreeable to those 
whose business it is to attend to the vats. Woad is 
in this state of fermentation nore or less tinje, ac- 
cording to the season, and the degree of heat it is 
suffered to attain, whether at an early period, or 
according to the opinion of those who attend the 
process; but the best woad is produced from a heat 
temperately brought forward in the couch, until at 
maturity, and turned, on every occasion necessary, 
which a proper degree' of attention will soon dis- 
cover. 

The balls, when dry, are very hard and compact, 
and require to be broken with a mallet, and put into 
a heap, and watered to a due degree, only suliicient 
to promote fermentation, but too much moisture 
would retard it; and here is a crisis necessary to be 
attended to. When the couch has attained its due 
point, it is opened, spread, and turned, until regu- 
larly cooled, and then it is considered in conditton 
for safoi but the immediate use of woad, new fir 
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the courb, ia not adviicd by dyers who 
rieoced; for new woad i» not ao regular 
racDtalion in the blue vat This is the cor 
ceu, Woad is oftentirocs spoiled herein, by people 
who know nothing of the principles of ita dye, fol- 
lowiof; only Ibeir accustomed process or preparing 
it; and hence the difference in its qunlily i* as often 
seen, aa it is in the real richness or poverty of 



Jeavea, from the qunlily of the land. The process when small 
Ibr preparing woad ivhich 1 have followed, and 
which I consider beyojid all i^omparison best, is aa 
follows: 

Gather the leares, put them to dry, and turn 
them, BO as not lo let thcni heat, end so he reduced 
to a paste, which in fine weather children ean do. 
In wet weuther my inrlhod was to curry Ih< 



back pari; and here the woad should be put dowD| 
Hs ealbered, and apread thin at one end, keeping 
children to turn it towards the other end; therefore 
it will be necessary to know how long the shed | 
should be; but this can be erected »a you gather.: 
and then it will soon be known. Good woad, such, 
aa the richest land produces, if properly prepai-j 
ill be of a bl&ckish green, and mouldy, nnd 



pulled asunder, the fracture |' 
and fibres are brown; and the more stringy iheyi 
are, and the darker the external appearance, am! i 
the greener the hue, the belter (he woad; but poor 
land produces it of a light brownish green. The 
fibres only serve to show that it has not suffered by 
putrefaction. - 
For the use of the dyer, the balls "- - ' 



ariy r . 

itnd a purple spot it 



1 1 had got a autficlent quantity ther preparalion. They are beaten with wooden 
dry, I proceeded to the couch and there put them mallets, on a hrick or stone Boor, into a gross pow- 
in a large heap, nhcre, if not too dry, iliey soon der, which is heaped up in the middle of the room, 
begin to ferment and heat. If loo wet, they would to the height of four feet, a apace being left for 
not properly ferment, nor readily become in condi- passing round the sides. The powder, moistened 
tion for the dyer. These leaves, not having been with water, fermenti, grows hot, and throws out a 

Sound, nor placed in halls on the hurdles, iheir: thick and fetid fume. It is shovelled backward and 
rmrnling quality was more active, and required forward, and moistened every day for twelve days; 
more attention, and also the application of lime OC' after which it is stirred leas frequently, without 
CBsiooally, to regulate the process with the same] watering, and at length made into a. heap for the 
kind of judgment as is used in the blue dyeing woad dyer. 

TaL When the heat increases too rapidly, turning Such is the account which has been published of 
is indispensably necessary, and the application of! the manner of raising woad, and manufacturing the 
«ry fine fl-iur lime, regularly strewed over every olsnt by Mr. Farish. I was well acquainted with 
laying of them; or. if the couch is getting too dry, Mr. P.; he was an eiccilent dyer and made a great 
linie water, instead of common water, applied by uiuidny eiperiments, and his processof making woad 
watering pot, may have an equal effeut, withuui , "as much spoken of by other dyers, as being a 
loading the woad witli the gruas matter of the lime; ' $re»t improvement. It serves to show that 
though I conceive that the gross drv dour lime, and ' ^iderahle latitude may be observed in the pi 
the oiygen of the air. will' furnish* mon- carbonic I ">''^i' injuring the article) and this will be further 
acid gai- to the woad. and retain sueh principles as proved in my own process, as follows: — 
are essential to a belter effect. For I have ejpe- ' 1'be land on which I raised woad in Providence, 
tienced, tliat woad which requires the raoal lime lo; 'UmiJo Island, was none of the strongest, though it 
preserve a temperate degree of fermenUlion, an,i 'v»s in tolerable good condition, and I had it well 
tabes the most tim£, is the bean so that at length it: manured. It was ploughed twice and harrowed 
comes to that heat which is indispensable for tlie e^icb lime. The seeds were planted in hills about 
production uf good woad. three feet apart, five seeds in each hill; this was 

In this couch it is always particularly necessary <*'"'* >* early aa the season would permit, and it 
(o secure the surface as soon as the leaves begin to eao^" up very fine, scarcely a seed failing. To fa- 
be reduced to a paste, by rendering it as smooth :i« cilitatc the planting, I had a board cut four feet in 
possible, and free from cracks. This prevents the Ifctigth, and nine iochea wide; at one end I put in 
escape of much carbonic acid gas, (which ia fur- 1 !'"« »l«>rt peg»i that proiected two inchea from the 
nished by the liroei and the fermentation,) and.aUii I l»«rd »" the underneath part, the pe^ being four 
preserves it from the flies, maggots, and worms. finishes apart. A handle was inserted m the middle 
which often are seen in those parts where the he^t ' ol^ ">e board, of sufSelent length to enable the per' 
is not so grr«(, or the lime in sufficient quantity lo'*"" "'"' "orted with it to stand upright; by thii 
destroy them. It is surprising to observe what a:m«ans he could walk over the ground, measuring 
degree of heat they will bear. This attention lo'il'* distance as he went along, at the same time 
rendering the surface of the couch even and com-!""* ^le made (he holes for the seeds; and this he 
pact, is equally necessary in either process; HndK'"'^ enabled to do as fast ai two persons 
also to turning the woad exactly as a dung-heap. ip'^"t them, 
digging perpendicularly to the bottom. The coucli I The wireworra destroyed a few of the plants at 



would permit their being fermented with uJely, 
vhen all the crops were mixed together. 

I had five crops off the land that season, and 
mother in the following spring; for the plants grew 
'rry rapid after the first cropping, which was much 
increased by plentiful showers happening to fall im- 
mediately after each gathering. When the leaves 
roimd ring will appear near their 
■ — ' "I tat interior of the ring; 
brownish hoe, the leaves 
must be gathered. 

It must he observed, that i laboured under every 
disadvantage in manufacturing the woad, to as to 
make it fit for dyeing; the crops were good, and 
considering the quality of the land, and other im- 
pediments, it worked belter than I had any reason 
to eipect. Having made it mjself, I waa not re- 
stricted in the consumption, and I made up for tbe 
quality by using an additional quantity. 

1 have seen a good deal of woad raised and ma- 
nufactured in England, and I am convinced that 
'here land of the first rale quality can be obtain- 
d, and proper attention be paid to coltiTating and 
lanufactunng, it may he raised and made in tlus 
ountry in the utmost perfection. It is an annual 
rop well worth tbe attention of any enteiprising 
American farmer, who has land of tbe qnali^ 
wanted, and sufficient capital to erect sbMi and 
machinery for working it Tfae-mill used for grind- 
ing the leaves, is like the cider-mill that sriada itith 
rolling stone, or iron ring, in a (urcular trough, 
ith (his difference, that the woad-mill baa knives 
following the roller, which cuts the plant ais it movei 
round: this, with a shed and a couching room, are 
all that is needed to coaimence the business. 

The demand fur woad will be improving as tbe 
manufactures increase; and those who bave bees 
ig the ash vat, are changing for tbe woad ijt, 
also will increase the demand. There ia none 
made In the country at the present time, io & rego- 
that any person who will undertake to 
establish the business, and make an uniform prime 
article, may calculate on its becoming an article of 
coDsiderable magnitude, attended with a Bbenl re- 



g house should have t 



1 floor, of atone ' 



The wirew 
r first; but these I soon got i 



nder, by looking after 



the couch of woad, should be beaten with llic 

shovel, and trodden, to render it as compact af.'"*" atUcked. The plants were kept clean by 

posaible. \ hueing, and they grew very rapidly. 1 he first crop 

The grower of woad should erect a long ^ed inl>^" '^P' ^J the Utter end of June; I had it gather- 

-the centre of hia land, facing the aouth, ibe grourd i *^<' b"" spread upon all the unoccupied floors of the 

tying on a descent, so ai to admit the sun to the ' I'lCtory, and on sheets out of doors, where it lay, and 

|uis turned, until half dry, when it was eooveyed to 

I the dye- bo use, and there cut with sharpened spades 

■ The lime ia dry slacked and is used before it can I m tubs, until it was sufficiently adhesive to work 

kave absorbed carbonic acid ^s. Therefore, Mr. PH-.iiito balls; these were made with the bands, and 

tish musl have been mistaken m Ihe theory of this ope- „ ere laid lo dry on a large floor over the steam en 

Sr^TiM^rwl'''^^" f ^^^"""T^rr .■''''"'''I ►:'"«■ •" ^^ "^fly pa'' of ""> drying, maggoU, 
inc rtlourinc maliar of noad whi e fennentinz. anil ? _ a li j j ■ . sp —' 

oarbonic aci^ga, is a product of fermentationi ein^e-l '^^T,^''"'"''' "f* tVIf". '*'"!'' '".r"' "T^"'- 

quentlj, (he lime, instead of supplying that gas, raciii-'*" ' 'J^ much troubled to keep thrm under; to 

tates and regulales (he operation, by combining with it '''^t this, 1 rolled them m fine, fresh, dry slacked 

tit is uul, surprising how readily persons, otharwi-. i'T'^*""!.''!!""" '"'i!*!*" ^*"*"^ ""^u "f'"'^ ' 

correct, can produce theories so absurd. Unhumlj'*^ "'7 ''*'" """"gb, they were put m hogsheads, 

csrbonalB, but when burnt, and fresh k"*' pounded in as close as possible, and covered 

— ' afford carbonic acid gasi bat wiD^"*™- When & hogshead waa filled, 1 had them 

■ ■ Lnntatbo 



CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 
(From the Nnttona] IntelUgenccr.) 

A most interesting table of the dimentioM ot the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, illustrated by lians- 
verae uroGles of the canal and tunnel, was received 
from tne Engineer departmeot, and laid before the 
committee. 

of the tables which will coudtute part 
of the report of the Board of Internal Improvemeol, 
and. with the report itself, roar shortly be eipected 
by the public. From this taUe we have made Ibe 
subjoined eitracts, not being provided with forma 
for printing the profiles. 

The Eastern section includes a short interval be- 
tween tide water and Georgetown, not comprehend- 
ed in the charter, and extends from Georgetown to 
Cumberland, 186 miles, with a lockage of 5?S feel, 
distributed among 79 locks. It is estimated at 
S.ITT.OSI dollar*, on (he prinuples before stated, 
afd more fully illustrated by the subjiuned table. 

The Middle section, extending from Cumberiand 
lo the eastern end of Ihe summit level, W miles and 
340 yards; and thence, with that level, IVom dte up- 
per lock of tbe eastern portion to the upper lock of 
llie western portion, a diatanee of fire miloi and 
13^0 yards; and, thence from tbe weatera ond of 
the summit kvel to the mouth of Cusdman's river, 



slacked, it does not alTord carbonic acid ns) 
enter into combination with it very grwdSy. 



jTOra 



e cold waalbar of awtgoula 



Ko. M— Vol.. 8.] 
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kUoweit Tor tlie lunmit level ol' 5 miles 1C!hO vardsi. 
cmbracinp the tunnel of 4 railft* 80 yirds. The 
lock*, in thii section, are io number 34C. 

Tbo Western section, beginDinf- where the last 
ends, and extending S5 miles and 3^0 yaHs, with a 
desccadioK lockage of 619 feet, distributed among 
78 locks, is estimated at 4,170,233 doUan. 

The tummarj, aSbrding a distance oC Hi miles 
and I9S0 yards, with nn ascent of 1903 I'l'.r nnd a 
descent of 1955 feet, distributed among 4ri.t lucks, 
and an estimate of 32,375,431) dollars. 

In this estimate, the locks are computed al 1^1,000 
dollars each. The dimensions of tbo locks are, in 
lenfrth. 103 feel, in width, in the clear, 14 feet, with 
a lin, on an average, of 8 feet each, bein^ designed 
for boats 94 feet long and 13} feet broad 

The breadth of the canal, at the water line, is 4S 
feet, at Ibe bottom 33 feet, with a depth of 5 feet 
frotn the water line. The tow path is nine feet broad, 
and, added to the lateral ■iiri-berma, slopes, guard 
bank of & feet, and parallel drains, MCupy, includ- 
inethe canal, a breadth of 103 feet, in level cuttini;. 

The estimate of the tunnel is founded or three 
bjrpotbeses: Ist, hard elajr; 3d, slate rock and sand 
•tone; and, last, granite and unstratified lime stone. 
The reipec tire amounts bein£,for the lit, 3.314,4-20; 
for the 3d, 3,378,984, bein^ that adopted; and, fur 
the last, 3,737,849. 

The greatest eleration of the ridge, above the 
wkterline of the tunnel, is 851 feet 

The charter of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
contemplated an extension of the Eastern section 
along the Potomac, beyond Cumberland., to the 
DMUtb of iiava^ river, and the Table supplied by 
the Board of Bngineers, gives, for the distance be- 
tween Cumberland and the mouth of Savage, 30 
miles and 950 jrards; for the ascent 313 feet, whir' 
the table distnbulcs among 39 locks. The cost i 
Uiti eiteosion^f the canal, having the same dimei 
•ions, and beiag icrouuded on the same principle 
tb^ compute at 1,794,963 dollars. 

The profile of the tunnel exhibits a canal, su 
rounded by a brick wall, of an elevation from tl 
water line of 16} feet, and a descent below it of 
feet, in the clear. The surrounding; brtck nail 
two feet thick, with a projeclint; tow path from the 
aide, of the breadth of four feet The greatest 
breadth of the tunnel, in the clear, is 32 I'cei, the 
breadth of the canal, at the water line, (iFductine 
the tow path, is 18 feet The tow path rests oi 
foundation of brick. 

The esliroalfs cf the Board of Internal Inijjroi 
ment are so framed, that they can be accon>niodated 
to any given price of materials and laboi 
reduced according to the terms of the a 
tracts, referred to in the letters of Messrs. Denny 
and CraR, and of Mr. Stewart, would bring: the coal 
of Ibis great work within the sura of ten millions of 
dollars, or this, however, a few weeks vrill furnish 
better evidence, when the entire report of the Board 
of Internal Improvements trill be bid before ihi 

Prices of the main artkki. upon lehieh the estinutU of 

lilt Board of Engineers it prtdirattit. 
One cubic yard, sand and clay, excavation 

■nd transportation to 40 yds included ^0 IS<j 



()ne I'uU. 
nel, hi 



ic yard of brick arches for (he lun- 
ird bricks, of superior quality 



10 38.3 



Do 


hard clay do do 


17 




quicksand and mud do do 


'iO.^ 




soft slate do do 


20,^ 


Do 


hard state do do 


27.6 


Do 


sUte rock do do 






do reijuinng blasting do do 


fjtf.; 




pnniibve limestone and gra- 








94-i 


Do 


du in aconfined and contract- 






ed apace, eicavation only 


1 0<1.( 


AsquareyardofpuildlinR.Sincbes thick 




One cubic 


yardofbrick w^U for the lua- 




Ml,liud bhck.,of >apet»ripi.l>iT 


8 36.:i 



5 S5.8 
4 03.3 



cubic yard of stone inasoDry, the lime 
and stone of best qnalitv 
One cubic jard of di; wall, made of large 
size rubble stone 

nc cubic yard of dij wall, the stones 
found on toe spot 

lie cubic yard of hewn sand stone, for 
blocks not exceeding 9 eubic feet-content 13 500 

Do do for blocks exceed- 

ing 9 cubic feet 



Do 



such as ouinccs, orange peel, artichokes. Bus. are 
blackened by remaining in iron vessels, which there- 
fore must not he used lor them. 

Leaden vessels are very unwholesome, and should 
never be used for milk and cream, if it be ever like- 
ly to stand till it became sour. They are unsafe al- 
~i for the purpose of keeping salted meats. 

The best kind of pottery ware is oriental china, 
because the gl.izine is a jwrfect glass, which cannot 
be dissolved, and the whole substance is so compact 
that liquid cannot penetrate it. Many of the Enj- 
liab pottery wares are badly glazed, and as the gifts- 
content 51 94.0; ing is made principally of lead, it is neeessary.to 
of bewn limestone, for blocks | avoid putting vinegar, and other acids into them, 
not exceeding 9 cubic feet 16 87.5| Acids and greasy substances penetrate into unglazed 
do for blocks exceeding 9 cu- | wares, excepting the strong stone ware; or into 
^'-' ■ 27 00.0 those of which the giaz 



A square foot, cutting to the point, sand 

Do do to the chisel do 

Do do to the point, limC' 

stone 
Do do to the chisel do 

One cubic yard of the setting of hewn 
stone, with common mortar 
Do of do with water cement 



........^ w, T,,.,i,u Liic ijiaiiiiig is cracked, and hence 

I give a bad flavour to any thing they are used for af- 
08.0ilerwards. They are quite unfit therefore forkeep- 
n mn.ip^ pickles or sailed meats. Glass vessels a« in 



finitely preferable to any pottery ware but oriental 

IS. 2 china, and should be used wt ''■ - 

2().4 admits of it 



1 whenever the occaaioa 



bAnZSM' DSPAaZBCBNT. 



I Wooden vessels are very proper for the keying 
many articles of food, and should always be pre- 
ferred (o those lined with lead. If any substance 
has fermented or become putrid in a wooden cask or 
tub, it is sure to taint the vessel so as to makeitUa- 
hie to produce a similar effect upon any thing that 
may he put in it in future. It is useful to char the 
insides of these wooden vessels before they are used, 
by burning wood shavings in them, so as to coal the 
insides with a crust of charcoal. 
As whatever contaminates food in any way must 
in. • ™ . I jf .k < , be sure, from the repetition of its baneful effects, to 

The vamw utcnadsused for the preparation and ;„;„„ ,he health, a due precaution with respect to 
keeping of lood aie made either of metal, kI.s,, ,,o(- air culinary vessels is ne^lusary for its more Wtain 
tcry ware, or weedi each of which is *"*'-- ■■■■■—< ■■' ' 



MANAGEMENT OF FAMILIES. 

a the InlroducIioQ to itn. HoUand'a. Coi 
Economical Cook.) 



pditiculor purposes thau the others. .Vie-' 
lalliu utensibi are quite unfit for many uses, and the' 
knowledge of thin is necessary to the preservation' 
of lieulili 10 general, and sometunes to tLe preven 
liuo uruuiiieduledaiigerous consequences. I 

The melats commonly used ' 



{Teit 



ADDRESS TO DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

Bt Cowfeb. 
Domestic Happiness, thou onlr blisi 



and Of Paradise, that bast surviv'd the fall' 



these vessels are silver, copper, brass, t „_ ..._,_„,.^ «■». u.^i ou,,,, u u,,^ ■ 

lead, bilyw is preferable to all the others, because fhougrfeVnnwtlilirthVeunimpair'^ and pure. 

It cannot be dissolved b^ any of the substances used Or tasting long enjoy thee! too infirm, 

M lood. Bnmstone unites with sdver, and forms n, Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 

tb.n britUe crust over it, that gtvea it the appear- Unmix'd with drop, of bitter, which neglect 

ance of being tarnished, which maylte accidentia Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup; 

taken with food; but this is not particulorlj un"holc- Thou art the nurse of Virtue, in thine arms 

some nor is U hablc to be Uken often, nor in lar-,- she smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 

quantities. The ducotounng of sUver spoons used Heav'n-bom, and desiin'd to the skies agaio. 

with eggs arues from the hnmstone cootaincd in jThou art not known where Pleasure is ador'd, 

eggs. Nitre or saltpetre has aUo a slight etT.^cl upon. That reeling goddess with the zoneless woiat 

silver, but ni^ andsdver seldom remaid long cough And wand-nng eye*, still leaning on the arm 

together m dumesuc uses to require any parlicuiar Of Novelty, ber fickle, frail support; 

cuution. ,,,.,, , I*"*" *hou art meek and constant, hating change. 

Copper and braas are both liable to be .lissolved And finding in the calm of truth-tried love 
by viiiegur, acid fruits, and pearl-ash. ^ueh »olu Joys, that her stormy raptures never yield, 
lions are highly poisonona, and great cauliou should Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
be used to prevent accident* of the kind Vessels Ofhonour, dignity, and fair renown! 
made ol thete melab are generally tinned, that is, TUl prostitution elbows us aside 
hoed with a thin coating ofa mixed metal, qontajji- In all our crowded streets; and senate* seem 
mg iMilh tin and lead. Neither acid*, nor any thing Con ven'd for purposes of empire less, 
containing pearl-ash, should ever he sufiered to re-j Than to release tb' adul'tiess from her bond, 
an hour in vessels of this kind, a* thelTh' adul'tress! what a theme for angry verad 
. .. mi_. ... . th' indignant heart. 



lioniug is dissolvable by ueids, and the coaling is| What provocatii 
seldom perfect over the surtace of the copper orlThat feels for ' 

The utensils made of what is called block tin i 
constructed of iron plates coated with tin. Thif 
qualty lo be dissolved as the tinning of copper 



._. ...j_.'dlove! but I disdain 

j The nauseous task, to paint her as she is, 
', Cruel, abandon'd, glorying in her shame! 
No: — let her pass, and. chariotted along 
In guilty spleudour, shake Ibe public way^ 



brass vesi^ls, but iron is not an unwboleMime sub The frequency of crimes hos w'ash'd them White, 
stance, if even a portion of it should be dissolved and And verse of mine shall never brand the wretch, 
mixed in Ibe food. Iron is therefore one of the safest Whom matrons now of character unamirch'd, 
■netals for the coostntction of culinary utensils; and, And chaste themselves, are ntt^ham'd to owd. 
the objection to its more extensive use only rests;yirtue and vice had bound'riesWohl time, 
upon its balMlity to rust, to that it requires more, Not to be pats'd'. and die, that had renoonc'd 
cleaning and aooB dacftT*. Some uticlaa of food. Her sex's honour, was renounc'd herself 
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Bj kU that prii'd il; not for prud'rj'i take, , 
But dinii^'B, resentrul of (he wrong. 
TWasliBnl perhaps on here and there a waiC 
Dtwiroug to return, and not receiT'd: 
Bntwaa a nbalesome rieourin the main. 
And taught th' unblemishM to preserve with c 
That purity, tvhose loss wa« lo^s of all. 
Men too nere nice in honour in those dajs. 
And judg'd offenders well. Then be that sharp'd. 
And pocketed a prize bj Traud obtain 'd. 
Was mark'd and sfaunn'd as odious. He that sold 
His country, or was slack when she requir'd 
His er'ry nerre in action ajid at stretch. 
Paid with the hlood that he had basely apar'd, 
Hie price of his default But now — yes, now 
We are become so candid and to fair. 
So lib'ral in construction, and so rich 
; Id Christian charity, (good-natur'd a^!) 
That they are safe, sinners of either sex, [hred. 
Transgress what laws they may. Well-dress'd, well- 
Well- equipag'd, is ticket good enough. 
To pass us readily through ev'ry door, 
Bypocrisj, detest beras wemay, 
(And BO man's hatred ever wrani'd her jet,) 
May claim (his merit still — that sne admits 
The worth of what she mimics with such care. 
And thus gives virtue indirect applause; 
But she baa burnt her mask not needed here. 
Where vice haa such allowance, that her shifts 
Aad specious semblances have lost their use. 



TO YOUNG WIVES. 



[When number 33 was published, the Editor and 
the Printer of the Farmer were absent, und a piece 
headed "bleoaut extbact," page 193, was si 
corrrectly printed from a not very legible m 
script, that we deem it proper, from the work ittelf, 
which was then fast locked in our librarj, to < 
in this number the passage referred to, preceded by 
a few more lines from the same poem.] 
"L'bomme us sail ainior qu'autant qu'on sail lui 

Rtudiez son caraclire: [plaire: 

MCnagoz-lui le prii de la moindre fareur; 
A I'orgueiJ, I I'humeur, oppouz la aourirc, 
L'innocence au xouppon, le calmo a la fureur; 
Rfgnex en suppliant, et fondez voire empire 
Sur Tamour et aur la douceur. 
Un juur, Cjpris, voua serei mire: 
N'abandonncz jamais le fruit de vos amours 

Aui mains d'uae mSre f trangi^re. 
Nourrisaez voire fils; rcmplissez vos beaui jours 

Ces joun pour le plaisir ne seront point pcrdos. 

La nature, aui buns ciEurs, donne pour recompene 
Des devoirs les plus assidus 
Les plus douces des jouisiances. 

Vous les meriterez: de vutre nounissan 

Uno BUire u'aura pas la prcmiSre caretse: 

Des pri'micca de sa lendresse 

Et des (clairs de sa raiaon. 

Souicnt, tandis que de sa mire 

Ses Ifirea preaaerunt le sem, 
En admirant son minois enfantin, 
Voua croircz dfmilcr quelques traits de son ptre. 
Alors vous seotirez palpiler votre c<eur 
Du plaitir de Iruuvcr I'auleur dans son ouvrage, 
Et de I'espoir da voir croitre sous voire ombrage 
Le fruit dunt vous aurez alimenlE la fleur." 



BczacBK^Amioink 



TO EMIGRANTS AND FARMERS. 

AdtmUagti of Mtnytaad at a place afsMlanent. 

While the whole tidf of emigration to our coui 
try from abroad, flows towards the new states in ll _ 
west, and our own Atbntic brethren follow the 

stream, the fads Mfcich are about to be named 

to be forgotten u'verlooked. The western lands 
■re strong and good, are very cheap, and may be 



bougt 

leared and fenced, houses are to be hui 
kets to be created, society to be formed, and every 
thing TO BK DONE, before comfort can reward exces- 
sive labour. 

Land is now cheeper in the slate of Maryland 
than it is in the vicinities of any good settle luco la in 
the west Good land may be Eraught in abundance 
within 30 miles of Baltimore, in any directiun, at 
|4 to 4.50 per acre. There are good roads and mill 
seats in all directions in the same district of coun- 
try. There are manufactories of various sorts, irhu 
want a denser population, as weavers and mecliun 
ics, and live-stock, and vegetables, and I'ruil.uiid 
cider, are wanted at Baltimore and Washington c\- 
Slave labour has become unprofitable-, .itid ts 
scarcely practised within tbislimiit'd dlotrii'i. The 
writer knows of many farms which, with bouses 
and barns, fences, Stc. and delicious springs oi'lhe 

[lureat water, can be purchased at the price of the 
and, i e. at )4.50 per acre. 

Lands thus situuted, with au outlet to Ihi-. Cliesn- 
peake bay, to Baltimore, or to the seat of the 
ral goverument, in the midst of a settled coiini 
the centre of the union, in the {by adapiaiioi 
tural soil uf ibe vine, the tobacco plant, the jj 
apple, wheat and Indian coro, are to be buui{tit tve-l 
ry day for cash, in Iota to suit purchasers; und ^MO 
in ready money will settle a family on a farm willi 
all needful buildings, containing 80 to 10(1 acres, 
- nd leave a surplus for tools and stock. 

There are Iree schools all over the stale. The 
slate is also rich in United States' and other .slocks, 
and Ibe income arising therefrom, almost [mys Ibe 
expenses of state governmenti so that the taxes art: 
less than in any itatt in tht union. 

I( is commonly said that the soil is poor and ex- 
hausted. This IS not true. The soil is capable of 
producing all that any soil in this country can pro- 
duce by judicious cultivation. The soil in many 
places has been abused, but can be and is daily re- 
stored to its former goodness by the influence of in- 
creasing knowledge m agriciillure. 

Il ia well known that by the operation of naluriil 
causes, such as the reduced prices of produce, and 
the increased white population here, that slave la- 
bour is unprofitable, and is going out of use. It is 
only in Prince Georges' county, and in some dis- 
tricts on the Easlern Shore, where the soil is no 
good, and the management so able, as to uutweigli 
the real extravagance of slave labour, that it yet re- 
ains in much ude. This soon will correct itself, 
id ^tave labour is now unprofitable, i. e. dearer than 
any other sort of labour which can be applied (o 
lands in Maryland; and wherever white lati 
petes with it, it unders'lls it, and drives it 
temperate ch ma les. Thus if the man whu possessea 
50 negroes, sella them, and invests the proceeds in U. 
States' six per cents, and cultivates only what land 5 
hired while men can tend, his dividends and the rc- 
bulls of thu hired labour will outweigh the results of 
the labour of l^e negroes, alter deducting ibeir 
support The truth of this statement is made clear 
by the disuse of slave labour, not only here, but in 
\ trgiitia niso, to a considerable extent 

The right of suffrage ia universal in Maryland; 
the roads are among the best made ones in the 
countrj', and are the great avenues to all parts ol 
the union. There are towns, churches, niiM laws, 
free schools, toleration for alt suris of religions anil 

folitics, no religious tai,tbe climate of the suuili of 
ranee, proximity to two great cities, chewier lands, 
and better apparent profits to industry than appejrto 
us to offer themselves to ioduslrious^^inneri attd ami 
granti, in any other quarter of our wide spread land. 



idred. Prom New York city to this place twen- 
ty days, md costs two dollars and filly per hundred. 
Differenr.e one half in expense — or, a saving in the 
transportation of fire tons of merchandise from the 
city of New York, of the sum of two hundred and 
fiftj' dollars; in addition lo which they are convey- 
ed in two-thirds of the time from New York that 
ilicy are from Philadelphia. Allowing our mer- 
bants to bring on goods twice a year, and averag- 
ntt file tons at a time, it will be a saving of^ 
hindred doUnrt each, per year. When our canal 
all linte been completed to the Lake, the eipenie 
;!l be somewhat less. [Oao State Journal. 
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SALE OF BLOOD HORSES. 
The sale of horses belonging to the estate of du 

lie T— " ^ ^ 

lised in tliis paper, t 
correct judgment and b' 

lectiiie and rearing the best slock, together 
the htc^h reputation acquired by some of them ai 
racers, sttracted hither from a distance, a number 
of the gentlemen of the turf. In order to shew bow 
hii;lily these horses were appreciated, we bare 
tbouKhl proper to eive the account sales of several, 
Gtilianna, a tine blood bay horse, upwards of 16 
hand!, high, #9500— /'AiUit, full sister to Gohanna, 
gt<iQ-l— JUertno Kiee, sixteen years old, now in foal 
by Archie, the dam of Gohanna and Phillis, (1305 
—a Bay Filly, twelve months old, 4S5T— a Soml 
Filti). four months old, (500, also the oKpring of 
iMerino Ewe— CdJiiipso, Archie mare, $365 — Lady 
Botla, jrrey mare, 8150. Producing the handsome 
total of 17959— and averaging 9994.871 cents each. 
We unilerstand that none of the purchasers reside 
out of tiie stale. Viaoiifii is still HEMELr. 

[Pttenburg httdUgenar. 



TRANSPORTATION. 



It takes thirty days lo transport good* from Plii- 
ulelphia to Uiis place, and casts fin daJJan p«r 



CUB MARE. 
J. S. RKWNKa, Esq. 

Sir,— A litlle before, or after the year 1790, a bay 

are. brought from New York or New Jersey, said 

have been got by Doctor Hamilton's imported 

irse Figure, appeared upon the Maryland turf, and 

n witli great snccess. She was somehow under 

the direction of Gabriel Christie, Esq., of Havre-de- 

Graee. and others; wns a light bay, with more of 

the brown than yellow in her colour, with mealy 

less, but had not, I think, any white maika^ she 

had great length, and fine form, but could not have 

measured more than fourteen hands; and she wai 

n and distinguished by the name of 37« Cvb 

Mare. 

What became of Ibis mare 1 never heard; but 1 
do know, that very soon after her appearance, the 
Hame northern sportsman became possessed of CoL 
Good's celebrated horse Flag of Truce, the sire of 
Leviathan. The Cub mare ran as aged, but how 
old she was I cannot say. Her dam may have been 
golbv Wiidair outofthe importedCub mare, filajr 
not Flirtilla be from the slock of this mare? 

Old Figure ran well In England and Scotland, 
riiid beat Mr. Galluway's Selim in Maryland. Ths 
last lime I saw him was in Philadelphia, in the year 
1774, but do not know when or where be died. 
These hints will stand for what they are worth. F. 



DOGS. 

[It gives OS pleasure to record Ibe Kdditioa wUek 
liu l*«en made to the auiting atoek «t Awa ftiii^ 
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M and useful animuls. by the im:i 
Belvidcrtt, to this port, of u couple, male Htid fe- 
UMle, or jK«nuiQB bull-terriers, of Ihe must rumous 
stock in Enzland— «s appears by Iho rollowinf; et- 
tract or a l^ter to the geDlleman to whom tfaey 

"I have Bucreeded in procuring, and now aend 
you in tbe Belridera, a nriiBc dag and bitch of Ihe 
{enuine Terrier and Bull Dog breed. 



"The ilog was bred by - 






land, of 

crossed wilh the buil-dog, 

ness and power in fighting. 

Tbe dog imported in the Belcidera is of the 
of tmoolk terriers, deriving a. touch of the bull dag 
blaoil from Billy, bis sire. 

We conte m plate p roe uring engravings to be pub- 
lished, wilh a sketch of the natural faislory and uses 
of the various races of dogs, most of which are 
now to be had in ibis country in a high state of eul- 
pHrliament'for Newton^ and was got by tbe eele> '"^"'"n- 



-, a member of 



brated dog Billy, who won a wager of tOOf. by kill- 
ing tats in London. The bitch by one of tbe dogs 
thut baited the lion at Warwick; and both out of 
celebrated fox teniers. Tbe dog is fifteen and 
alut twelve months old." 



DISEASES OF DOGS. 



(We rode out to see these dogs soon after tbeir 
arrival, and vxpect to present to the readers of the 
Sporting Olio, an engraving <if the son of tbe re- 
nowned Billy, whose feats are well known to the 
TWders of the English Annals of ftporting. Tbe 
following, amongst others, will give Ihe reader an 

idea of one of tbe tpatadet which are gotten up .■ . - , . . „ 

for the amusement of the sober people of England, This disorder is very inleclious, and onpnally 
and a specimen of the slang phrases used in the de- proceeds from dirty beds, bad food, and filth in 
»eripti.>ii of them:]— general. It has a loathsome, scabby, dirty appear- 

„.,,,. ance, somewhat similar to Ihe itch in human beings; 

••Rat mwder, by authority.— One hundred lives g^j^ jj^^ (,,gj disease, cuntaina animalcula in each 
lost in twelve minutes, at the Westminster Luck ui I, „|-,be pustules. It may be cured with tbe following: 
Tuftim street, on Tuesday, Sept. 3, when (be plie- ni r 

nomenun dug, Billy, the properly of Mr. Dew, will "' <>' 

exhibit bis wonderful, peculiar, ""•! ■''7f'- i"^'*^- TrL^n oil; „f ekch an equal quantity, 

ble, method of rat-kiUiiig, for a stake of twenty so- i i j, 

vereigns. ^'^ which the dog should be well rubbed several 

'■Such were the terms of tbe invitation to see times, a day or two elapsing between each rubbing, 
this performance, which attracted u full attendance Sulphur, given internally, will be of service, 
of tbe most distinguished cbamclers among tbe Anothen- 

fancy, from all parts; nearly two thousand persons, Vi„„.« „r ..,i„i..„ k.ic .n 

at alob a nob,^aving crowded tJ« pit at a» earl, ^^Z"'^jl t^tZ^*"^^ "" 

hour, including the high toby gloaks, swells, and tu- ""^ "" *" "'"'''' 

lips of (he first order, many bringing their own well mixed and rubbed completely over the animal 
tykes to view tbe slaughter, and to profit by the twice a day, giving a tea spuonful of the Sowers of 
example of Billy. A score of carriages, coaches, sulphur every evening in a little molasses. Keep 
curricles, gigs, cnaises, besidescarts,buggies,drtigs, 'the animal contined alone, and tbe moment tbe 
and tliiogs without number, enlivened Ihe puctieus, cure is effected, give bim a clean bed. As tbe 
and gave a smack to the sports; even tbe Jarvics disease is very inlectiuus, without great cart, all 
and Johns outside 'went a trifle' upon tbe evi'ul.iyour dogs will become disordered, 
taking the cue from tbeir employers, each consider- Mercurial ointment rubbed on the parts affected 
ing his own master as the moit knuwing of the lul | will remove this disease; but it is rather a dange- 
withtn. Altogetber,maDybundredsof pounds werc|rous remedy, and will kill b weak animal, if not 
laid on tbe match. < carefully administered: muzEJe tbe dog. 

"Billy, seconded by his owner, and the rats, by An infusion uf foxglove leaves, 1 have reason to 
Chertham, now entered the area of the pit, (li leet|beli«ve, will answer (be purpose: it is the cleu nest 
square,] and we expected to have seen tbe ruts lei. remedy; and though 1 have not had siUiicieot eipe- 
go singly with room to get away, and laid our blunljrience to pronounce its infallibility, I have no hesi- 
accordingly; but they were put in all alonce, andlation in recommending it Put a bandfnl of fox 
Billy had easy work of it, despatching tbe entire , glove leaves into a quart or three pint jug, poui 
hundred in seven minutes and lorty seconds, a grip|[ioiliug water upon them; and, when cold, rub the 
apicci^ Buificing to despatch the vamicnts. Loud i dog every day for three or four days. Tbe dog 
huzzas from tbe winners crowned tbe feat, and I need not be muzzled — as soon as dressed he will 
drowned the remonstranbes and maledictions of ihe stteaipt to lick, but will not take a second taste. 



"Alas! and so my friends dropt olT 

Like rusi: leaves from Ihe stem; 
My fallen stale but-met tbeir sratf, 

And I no more sew them! 
One friend, one honest friend remaln'd 

When all ihe loeusli flew; 
One that ne'er shrunk, nor friendship ftign'i- 

My ftiOifat Dog, Hwas you."] 



losers. Billy having been regaled with drup 
eyr walcr, and decorated with ribbons, reapptHred, 
and the lot {pros and cons,) repaired to the Hoop 
anil GrH))es, to grub a bit of lAe huUow, and some 
of tbe substantial, washing tbeir masticows wilh 
drops of the Juice, and miscivium of sweets and 
sour, strong and weak.— punch to wit Upon Ibis 
occMsion, Master Dew showed particularly Jidly. 
cYhSkA fifty as the price of his Billy, and, if w^ 
understuoil bim rightly, he oroposed to figbl Hiiy 
dog of his no weight, for fiuy sovereigns — a sum 
too mighty for those cuve* who own Ihe best 

[7%e use of the terrier is well known to be that 
of a guard to the house, eqwcially io the countn . 
^inst destructive vermin — such M rats, weaztr'>, 
budIu,.Ji«. Terrier* are distingiiiilied as ruutrh 
Md tmovOh»BA nrj cDotidenUy in mm. In £ng- 



The fallowing I have seen successfully used: 

Sulphur, two ounces. 
Mercurial ointment, Iwo drams; 
Hogs' lard, four ounces; 
wdl mixed; with which rub tbe dog every other )g„,t g 



day. Three or four dressings will generally be 
ficient Two drams of aloea, mixed up with the 



;i.EAH oaiKUk coLoca on silk, Cottoit, IHD 

it is a silk garment, it must be cleaned with k 
solution of soap, no matter what sort, and in the w- 
eond liquor nearl-ash must be used to stay the co- 
lour. The water must he used much under a hand 
beat for silks. If reouiring more to scarlet, or red- 
der, then the pearl-asn must be omitted, and a lillle 
vinegar used in the rinsing water. See the mode 
of cleaning of coloured woollens in th'e following 
pages, recollecting that acids heighten the red co- 
lour, and alkalies make it more upon the buff. 

OP CLEIHIHO BLACK SILK. 

If this is a slip, unpick tbe seams; take one piece 
a lime and put it on a table, then take a penny- 

ortb of bullock's gall, and bailing water lufficieot 
to make it pretty warm, dip a clean sponge in tbe 
gall liquor, and, washing Tour sponge in a pan of 
warm water, ader dipping it into the liquor, rub tbe 
silk well on both sides, squeeze it well out, and pro- 
ceed as before. Then hang up this piece of silk, 
and clean (be others io Ihe like manner. When tha 
e are done, immerse them altogether in a pan 
of spring water, to wash off the dirt which the gall 
has brought upon tbe surface of the silk; change 
your rinsing waters till tbey are perfectly clean, and, 

" washing, dry your silks in the air, and pin them 
n a table. Sic. first dipping a sponge in glue- 
water, and rubbing it on tbe wrong side of the silk. 
Dry it near the fire, and it will be at sew. 



This will generally answer where the cloth is not 
a very dirty state: — Take (wo pounds of rice, 
lil it in two gallons of water till soft; put the whole 
to a tub; and when your liquor is at a hand heat, 
it in your chintz, and use the rice as you would 
ap. Then take the same quantity of rice and wa- 
r, but when boiled, strain the rice from tbe water. 
Wash the chintz in this till it is quite clean: after- 
wards rinse it in (be water in which (be rice waa 
boiled, smooth it out wilh tbe hands, and hang it up 
to dry: then rub it with a sleeking stone, or glaze it, 
id i( is finished. 

Uu ituihod praetited by dytn, u afoUawK 
Clean the chintz by washing i(, or rather beating 
with the doll in a tub of warm soap lather, at a 
hand heat; and, at last, either take flour of starch, 
make it of (be consistence of oil; the article ia 
beaten up in this; let it be opened well, that it 
may be smooth; dry in (he air, and glaze it Should 
(be colour fade in the washing, (that is, the red and 
green,) it will be necessary (o give tbe goods a drop 
or two of oil of vilriol in cold water after rinsing: 
this stays the colours. 



FOR DISTEMPER IN DOGS. 
Tlie folIowiuK has been recommended with con- 
fldenee: To a dog eight month* old, give 4 grains 
of Turbeth'a mineral, and keep him from water i4 
hours; then give him 4 grain* of cix 
rum, and tura bim out 



ODRIIKI THICK COTTOir, IS COOHTEKPINES, 
QUILTS, &C. 

1 pound of mottled soap into thin slices; put 
i pan with a quarter of an ounce of potash, 
; ounce of pearl-ash; then pour a pail of boil- 



ing water on it: let it stand till it ii quite dissolved; 
then pour hot and cold water into your scouring 
tub, with a bowl nf your solution of soap. Put in 
your counterpane, and beat it well uut with a doll, 
ol^en turaing Ihe counterpane over in the tub. 
When this is done, wring it across a galbiws or K 
hook, which is done by turning the two opposite 
ends rouod each other, and pulling a small clean 
stick between ibem. By this method you axn 
wring it as dry a* possible, the harder without 
juring it, the better. Having given it this i u- 

rir, you may put in some oul cottons or Wuun 
t tne liquor may not be thrawn nway, ud lum 
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s before.! 



pre four coiinlerpane 

Wring it out again nn 1 rinse in clciin cold 
then pour a sufficient quanlily of boiling wal 
your tub, with a imHiJ quaulitj' of the solution of 
Boap, so that f ou nill reduce it to a verf thin lather. 
Put three tea spooiifuU of liquid blue into the tub, 
whence your goods were taken, and the acid of the 
liquid blue and the atkuli of tbe [learl ash and Ihi 
soap ley nill cause a slliiht reniientMioti or etf'r 
Tesceuce: stir this thin blue liquor with a slick, and 
put in your counterpane: beat it out willi the doll 
about Sve minutes, which will cob 
pane of a 6De azure blue, of the lighlest shade; but 
ai it dries in the wind, the blue mostly goes off, ami 
leaves a brilliant while. 

N. B, In some cases where the eollonJi are very 
brown and bad, it is necessary, instead of the last 
of these three liquors being poured into the tub 
that it should be thrown into tbe copper, and thi 
cottons put in and boiled an hour. When taken 
out, return (hern into the tub with some cold water, 
Uid add the before mentioned quantity of chemic 
blue; and dry tbe articles in tbe air. 

iTueker'i FamUy Dyer and Scourer. 



ismis ff^sssusiG. 



B4L.T1110KE, Friday, September IS, I 



^TuB PsizB Ram. — Our readers will remem- 
ber, that at the last Maryland Cattle Show a spirit- 
ed contest arose for tbe silver cup, which had been 
offered by the hberalilyofMrRebelln, Minister from 
Brazil, to tbe owner of tbe ram, which, being shorn 
upon the ground, should yield Ibe greatal atight of 
picklock wool. 

Tbe prize was awarded, after close invi^sligalli . 
to W. R. Dickinson, Esq., of i^teubenville, Uhio, 
although it was observed by the committee, that on 
Mr. Patterson's imported Saiony sheep, wool was 
to be round a shade finer: but the cup was judl- 
cioutly offered for tbe animal which should bear 
upon his body tbe greatett mantity of the finest 
kind of wool; and it was, as Mr. Dickinson informs 
us, wiUi an eye precisely directed to the term* of 
the offer, that he selected from his flock of native 
growth, originally from imported stock— not, the 
animal bearing the Jinat wool, but one which be 
was willing to show against the Union as carrying 
the grtatat veight of pidtloek irocri. 

la the "Weslern Herald" we find the f-'M^.-ing 
'«lter from tbe Corresponding Secretary o' 
.^land Acricullural Society, acq"*'"-"'"! ■ 
'DSon with his success '"^ whici 
lis answer, whic'' "•" ' """ 
-^ *he Editor's ai — :, .. 

iliis fine ram was ta-- — 'iv, 



all yet luuch more gralifyinj; to have seen you rttojie 
in person, Ihe assurance of Ihe respects of thu Ma 
ryland Agiicullural Society, accompanied ivilb this 
offering by a distini^uisbed foreigner, whose private 
virtues and intelligence correspond with his pubiick 

Your premium sheep was quite sick this morning, 

it was relieved by the assiduuus attentions uf your 

judicious Aii:enl,*and will, I trust, arrive safely tu 

' s native pastures. 

The Idler of Mr. Shepherd, the eminent ivoolicn 

anufacturer at NorthamptoD, published in No. 10, 

>!. 8, of the American Farmer, with the impartial 

report of a most Judicious Committee, go to shew, 

that whilst we can have easy access to sucli llocks 

yours, there is no further occasion to import fine 

woolled sheep from any quarter. 

Yours, truly, 

J. S. SKINNER 
To W. R. DiCEinsoH, Es4. 

HrDiAaSia, StttJiemUk, July 31 . 1926. 

I have been several weeks from home, and otli< 
wise so much engaged, that I could not before ac- 1 
knowledge the receipt of your letter, announcing in 
■uch very flattering terms, the fact, that tbe Com-| 
mittee, at your laic Cattle Show, had awarded to 
me the silver cup, placed by Jose Sylvester Hcbello, 
Minister from Rio Janeiro, at the disposal uf Ibe 
Maryland Agricultural Society, and most judicious- 
ly ofiered by (hat enlightened Society "for the ram, 
wbicb, being shorn upon the ground, yie I Jed the 
greatest weight of picklock wool" 

Considering the nigh (yet fair,} and fearful com- 1 
petition, as to its character; the degree of emula- 
tion previously excited; and that 1 was justly proud ' 
of a flock wbich, for the last fourteen years. I had . 
been zealously rearing and improving — you can : 
more readily imagine than 1 can eipmss the gratili- 1 
cation, which such a victory (over Saion sheep of' 
recent importation, selected with so much care and 
attention,} is calculated to afford. | 

1 receive the assurance of tlie respects of tbe 
Maryland Agricultural Society with tbe deepest i 
sense of gratitude, and shall treasure the cm]i. ibis' 
offering of a distinguished foreigner, whose. |iul)lick 
ipirit will be long remembered in our country .) .13 a 
trophy of inestimable value; ranking its acliieve- 
' among the most pleasing incidents of my lite. 
I am, most truly, yours, 

W. R. DICKINSON. 
J. S. Seiither, E8<i. 
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An adtance of I co 

each number to No. 1 
CANDLES, Mould, . 

Dipt, 

CHEBlie, 

FEATHERS, Live, . . 
FISH, HerrinES,Su9. 



I Shad, trimmed, 
IFLAXSEED, Rough. 
I FLOUR, Superfine, 



I Susquehanna, superfi. 
[gunpowder. Bald. . 
, GRAIN, Ind. corn, jeliow 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler, b Red.new 

do. Red, Susque. . . 

Hje 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Bed . . 

Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 
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Timothy Seed 
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Beans, White, .... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Countiy .... 

H0P3, Isl sort, 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD,Pig 



MAaVLAND AOHICVLTCBAL SoCIRTV, 

C^Tbe place for the next meeting of the Trus 
tees of tlie Maryland Agricultural Society lias been 
changed, by cjnsenl, and sold meeting will be held 
at Brookldnd Wood, Ihe residence ol R.Caton, Esq. 
on Thursday, tlie 3»lh of this month. 
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I LEATHER, Soal, best, 
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ART OF BREEDING. 

Mr. Powers queries answered by Mr. John Bamey« 
of Delaware, olr brseoino closely in — on mix- 
ing DISTINCT RACES — On the combination of se- 
veral VARIETIES IN ONE BREED. 

Do you «ver put brother and nster together, in 
breeding Sheep, except for particular purposes? 
Answer. If I could conveniently avoid it, I would 

NEVER DO IT. 

Did you buy of Farmer part of your flock? 

Answer, f did, one of his Bakewell rams, about 
14 years ago. 

Did you buy of Case, another part? 

Answer I did, about 13 years ago, a few of his 
ewes and lambs. 

Did you buv of Eiton, another part? 

Answer. I did, 5 ewes in the same season. 

Did you not buy some of James & Hickman*8 
*Irish sheep? 

Answer. 1 did, a few ewes about 15 years since. 

Have not all these portions of tour flocks 

•BEN MIXED? 

Answer. Yes. 

Do you approve of mixing distinct races, except 
where animals of the same race cannot be had? 
Answer. No. 
Cannot several varieties be combined in one 

BREED? 

Answer. Yes. 

To the foregoing questions submitted by Mr- 
Powel, I have given the above answers. 

JOHN BARNEY. 
PhUaddphia, Sept. 13, 1836. 



'*The objects of improved breeding, thereiTore, 
are. to obviate defects, and to acquire and to per- 



petuate desirable properties; hence, when a race of that in the vegetable, as well as in the animal king- 



animals have possessed, in a great degree, through 
several generations, the properties which it is our 
object to obtain, and any tendency to produce un- 
wished for properties, nas been extirpated, their 
progeny are said to be teeU-bred, and their stock 
mav be relied on.* 

**It was upon this principle of selection, that Bake- 
well formed his celebrated stock of sheep, having 
spared no pains or expense, in obtaining the choic- 
est individuals, from all the best kinds of long or 
combing woolled sheep, wherever they were to be 
met with;t and it cannot be doubted, that any breed 
may be improved in the same manner, namely, that 
of putting the best males to the finest females. 
After a superior breed, however, has thus been ob- 
tained, it is a point that has been much disputed, 
whether it is proper to raise stock, 1 From the 
same family; or, 2. From the same race, but of dif- 
ferent families: or, 3. From races entirely different 

"1. Breeding firom tfte §anie famiiy. — This method 



as soon as they were bom. Nav, Mr. Knight's ex- 
periments with plants have fully convinced him. 



domythe^'Afspfingof a male and female, not related, 
will posselli more strength and vigour, than where 
they are bbth of the same family.* This proves 
how unprofitable such connections are. That is no 
reason, however, why a breeder may not manage 
a particular family of animals to great advantage, 
by shifting or changing, instead of breeding direct- 
ly from parents to offspring.! Hence the propriety 
of procuring males, from the flocks and henJs of 
those who have the same, or a similar breed It 
has been remarked, that those farmers have in 
general the worst flocks, who breed from rams pro- 
duced on their own farms, and that an interchange 
of males, is mutually beneficial.} 

"With respect to the doctrine, 'that when you can 
no longer find better males than your own, then by 
all means breed from them, for that best can only 
beget bes^' it is ably refuted by an intelligent au- 
thor, who has devoted much attention to the art of 
breeding. He observes, that there never did exist 



is called breeding inand-m, or putting animals of an animal without some defect in constitution, in 
the nearest relationship together.} Though this plan form, or in some other essential quality; and such 
was for some time in fashion, under the sanction of defect, however small it may be at first, will in- 



If a man select his flock from four folds, and allow 
not brother and sister to be joined, except where it 
cannot be conveniently avoided — 

Quere. How lon^ may he not breed from such a 
flock without breedmg closely in and in. 

Mr. Churchman, 



BakeweU's authority, yet experience has now prov- 
ed that it cannot be successfully persevered in. It 
may prove beneficial indeed, if not carried too far, 
in fixing any variety that may be thought valuable,§ 
'piixt on the whole, it is so only in appearance. Un- 
der this system, the young animal comes into the 
world, on, comparatively, a very small scale. By 
keeping it fat from the first moment of its existence, 
it is made to attain a ^eater size than nature in- 
tended; and its weight in consequence will be very 
great in proportion to the size of its bones. Thus 
a generation or two of animals of an extraordinary 
form, and saleable at enormous prices, may be ob- 
tained; but that does not prove that (he practice is 
eligible, if long persisted in.|| On the contrary, if 
the system be followed up, the stock get tender and 
delicate, they become bad feeders; and though Ihey 
retain their shape and beauty, they will decrease in 



Dear Sir, — Does your large experience io thei vigour and activity, will become lean and dwarfish, 
management of sheep and cattle, confirm the an- land ultimately incapable of continuing the race. 



swers given by Mr. Barney to my inquiries upon 
breeding^ 

Answer. My experience does confirm them. 

C. CHURCHMAN. 

September 13, 1836. 

Mr. Churchman is an extensive Grazier and 
Breeder of Sheep, and successful in his practice in 
the management of a flock containing a thousand 
ewes. See his communication. Memoirs Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Society, page 102. 

(Sinclair's Code of Agriculture, page 104.) 
" On the Principles of Improved Breeding, 
"The art of breeding consists, in making a care- 



The instances of this are numerous. The celebrat- 
ed breeder, Prinsep, found, that decrease of size 
unavoidable, in spite of all his endeavours, by keep- 
ing his ^oung stock well, to prevent itlT Sir John 
S. Sebright tried many experiments by breeding in- 
and in, with dogs, fowls, and pigeons, and found the 
breeds uniformly degeneratef** A gentleman who (requires a degree of judgment and perseverance. 



may 

crease in every succeeding generation, and at last 
predominate in such a degree, as to render the 
breed of very little value.§ Breeding in-and-in, 
therefore, would only tend to increase, and to per- 
petuate that defect, which might be eradicated, by 
a judicious selection, from a different family, in the 
same race. 

"3. The breeding from different families of the 
same race, is therefore a preferable system. When 
these have been for some time established in dif- 
ferent situations, and have had some slight shad^ 
of difference impressed upon them, by the influence 
of different climates, soils, and treatment, it is 
found advantageous, to interchange the males, for 
the purpose of strengthening the excellencies and 
remedying the defects of each family On this 
principle, the celebrated Cullev continued, for many 
years, to hire his rams from bakewell, at the very 
time, that other bree<iers were paying him a liberal 
price for the use of his own; and the very same 
practice is followed by the most skilful breeders at 
present.!! 

"3. Any attempt at improvement, by erosiing two 
distinct breeds or races, one of which possesses the 
properties which it is wished to obtam, or is free 
from the defects which it is desirable to remove. 



tried the system with pigs, brought them at last 
4nto such a state, that the females gave over breed- 
ing almost entirely, and when they did breed, their 
produce was so small and delicate, that they died 

tioDs, have borne the same genera) characters. — Obser- 
valiotu by C Masons Esq., of Clifton, eo. Durham. 

* Sir John S. Sebright^s £ssay, p. 7. Incessant care 



ful selection of males and females, for the purpose! and attention, however, are necessary, to keep them up 
of producing a stock, with fewer defects, and with! ^ the mark; and this is rather fortunate than otherwise, 

greater properties than their parents; by which ; »'°^f. '^ P«/Pf^"?*^ ^® '^^ «^ ^'®«^«"' ^^^^ ^« *^«°^- 
P,^ . \ t r--*! -u-.il u^ '_JL^j 1 petition of stock. 



their mutual perfections shall be preserved, and ^^ 



their mutual faults corrected.! 



•This breed of Sheep were imported by Jeffrys. 
Mem. Penns^l. .\gric. v?oc'y. page 107. 

t Sir John S. Sel)right*s Essiv on the Art of Improving 
the Breed of Domestic Aninals, p. 5 and 8. All breed- 
ing proceeds on Ou presumption, that the tendency ofjry Cline, Esq.^ Comm. vol. rv. p. 442. 
any individual animal is, to transmit to its ofispring, the . _ . . _ 

form, constitution, and qualities which it possesses; and 



t Young's Lecture, p. 9. 

I It havinjc been found, that this system produced ani- 
mals quite deficient in vigour, those who are now pos- 
sessed of a capital stocic, keep two or three streams of 
blood, quite distinct, that they may avoid a consangm- 
nity. 

^Sir John S. Sebright*s Essay, p. IS. Paper by Hen- 



II Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Comm. to the Board of 
Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 185. These dwarfish males, how- 



as two animals are eoncemed in the production of one; ever, may not have an injurious effect on the stock of 
o&priog, that one Is expected to inherit, a form and another person, especially the first cross, if the females 
constitution, compounded oa the joint qualities of its! be of a coarser quality, and, on Mr. CUne^s principle, if 



two parents. Thus it is found, in numerous breeds of 
aniouis, as in deer, in the West Highland cattle, in the 
North Devon, and in the wild eattle of Cbillingham 
Fuk: the oAspring, for an indafiaite niuiiber of genera- 

No. 27. —VOL. 8. 



they are of a larger size than the males put to them. 
1 Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., domm. to the Board of 



to render such a plan successful, as is very rarely 
to be met with. Indeed, though such crosses may, 
by great attention, answer at rirst. yet it is general- 
ly found, that great singularities attend such mix- 
tures: and, in breeding bulls, though some of them 
may apparently do, yet their breed is not to be 
trusted. The first cross between a good short- 
horned bull and a good Kyloe cow, will make a 
good grazing animal; but by proceeding farther, 
disappointment will ensue, if a regular stocl^ be 
wanted. If such a cross is to be persevered in, the 
male should always be of the same breed with the 
first.'f — 

Afr. Editor, — I have always considered Mr. Bar- 



Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 186. 
M Sir John 8. Sebrisht's 



Sebric^t'sEisay,p. IS. 



* Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Comm. to the Board 
of Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 186. 

t Husbandry of Scotland, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 109. 
The same rule holds good regarding the human species. 
By a train of unfortunate circumstances, a brother and 
sister German, ignorant of their close connexion toe^e- 
ther, were married. They had ten children, all of whom 
died before their parents. 

! Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Conun. vol. ii. p. 172. 
Sir John S. Sebright on Improving the Breecls of Do- 
imestio Animals, p. 1 1 and 14. 
y General Report of Scotland, vol. iii. p. 17. 
1 Husbandry of Scotland, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 109. 
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ncy's Sheep extremely fine of the kind and to them ! before the sheep are Qve years old. When Merinos 
I referred when I stated (Memoirs Pennsyl. Agric. were first introduced into England and in this coun- 
Soc'ypage 111.) "A successful grazier of Delaware try, there was a prevailing opinion that all those 
has shewn his sagacity by crossing with Jcffry's, and , characteristics which most distmguished them from 



other sheep; he has gained size and weight of i other sheep, were the evidences of superiority tnlhis flock to the severities of winter, unless he fur> 



prevent ttie fleece from becoming thin and hairy, ''^ but 
*'in the northern parts, and on the hills of Scotland, 
some of the breeds produce it in such smaU quan* 
tities as to render it unsafe for the farmer to expose 



fleece.'^ And I may add that the finest Bakewell* relation to each other. These opinions found their 
sheep (as it is coiled,) of Beanes' importation, which j way into essays and agricultural reports, and were 



I have possessed is derived from Mr. Baniey^s flock. 

Your obedient servant. 

JOHN HARE POWEL. 
PoweUcn, Sept. 13, 1826. 



ON YOLK, AS AN INDICATION OF THE 
FINENESS OF WOOL. 



It has so happened that for some months I have 
not had an opportunity of reading the American 
Farmer, and had therefore not seen what had been 
published there in opposition to the few remarks 
which I had taken occasion to suggest on the selec- 
tion of Merino sheep, as the result of my own obser- 
vation, and confirmed by that of every skilful breed 
er of th^t stock with whom I have conversed on the 
subject, for several years. It is of no small impor 
tance fur those who are engaged in improving fine 
woolled sheep to be able fo judge accurately of the 
essential quality of their stock, and perceiving a 
once prevailing, but now exploded error, repeated 
in a nAmber of your paper by one of your curres 
pondents, it seemed to be duo to the interests tu 
which your very useful and ably conducted paper 
is devoted, to suggest a correction. The opinion 
excepted to in my former remarks, is *'that the 
greati»t quantity of yolk indicates the finest wool;'' 
to which I added "that the pendant dewlap and 
woolly heads and legs, though also once esteemed 
characteristic marks of fine wool, were not to be 
relied on in the selection of a ioek,*' and that an 
"excessive secretion of yolk was rather injurious 
than otherwise to fine wool.'' Opposite opinions 
have been ur^ed upon the authority of respectable 
persons in this country and agricultural writers of 
some eminence in England. I thereibre propose to 
re-examine the points m controversy, in the hope of 
^iciting truth, believing that it is a most important 
matter in agriculture to have any one fact in rela- 
tion to it settled. 

The reader will observe, that in the selection of a 
Merino flock, the peculiarities of Merinos are to be 
considered, not in comparison with other breeds, 
but in comparison with each other; not as a species, 
but as individuals of a species. I shall not, there- 
fore, contend that Mennos have less yolk, or less 
wool on their heads and legs, than other breeds; 
such an assertion would be absurd: but I contend 
that the excessive secretions of yolk and the exces- 
sive covering of wool on the heads and legs of in- 
dividual Merinos, is no evidence that such sheep 
have finer wool than those of the same race whicn 
are not so marked. In performing this task, little 
more will be necessary than to examine the authori- 
ties upon which the opposite opinion is founded. 
The first that presents is Dr. Parry, well known in 
the agricultural world as a breeder of some note in 
England. He had procured a few full blood Meri- 
nos from the King's flock, and was engaged in 
crossing them with the finest woolled races he could 
obtain. When he wrote his paper to the Board of 
Agriculture, he had comparatively but little expe- 
rience, and he evidently spoke of Merinos as a race 
in distinction from other oreeds, when he said they 
were "buried in wool to their eyes, with their legs 
enveloped down to their very hoofs.** He does not 
say these marks indicate the finest woolled Merinos 
If be had waited a few years longer before he wrote 
that peper, he would have said, with Mr. Tessier, 
that "the young ones have it to the extremity of 
t] feet," and that a considerable part of this re- 
le coTering on the face and legs, disappears 



received as orthodox by all those who read them, 
until proved, by observation and eiperience, to be 
fallacious. It may be remarked, that few persons 
give sufficient attention to the subject ever to be- 
come nice discriminating judges of fine wool; as 
our skill in this respect improves, our impressions 
and prejudices derived from authority are found to 
yield: but the subject has become by that time a 
stale one, and the eaeo^hes seribetidi has so abated, 
that few ever think it worth the trouble to refute 
errors even of high authority, when public opinion 
is so nearly corrected. 

It was said by intelligent writers in England, be- 
fore and after the intnuiuetion of Merinos into that 
country, that their wool would degenerate in anj 
climate colder than that of Spain, and that their 
mutton was not fit to eat Every body believed it, 
and the manufacturer would not buy the wool from 
the King's flock after inspecting it they would not 
trust the evidence of their own senses, (see the re- 
port of Sir J. Banks, in 1800.) These sheep were 
imported in 1792; in 1796, a forced sale of the 
wool was made, and for several years it sold below 
(he imported Spanish wools. In 1801, some car- 
casses were given away, and one butcher was in- 
duced to buy a few more. At length, says Sir Jo- 
seph, '^^ experience hat denwnatrated, both at JVind 
sor and JVaybridge, that Spanish mutton is of the 
best quality for a gentleman's table." If prejudices 
such as these were so difficult to combat among a 
mutton eating and wool manufacturing people, bow 
much more likely would the crude and erroneous 
notions of the most unprejudiced men of that day 
become the confirmed opinion of their contempora- 
ries, and be adhered to as prejudices by their suc- 
cessors? An abundance of yolk was found in Me- 
rino fleeces, and Merino fleeces were finer than any 



nish them with an artificial covering of grease amd 
tar in order to keep them warm.*' Such is the 
foundation of a grave theory upon an abstruse ope- 
ration in the genera) economy of nature! **In warm 
climates," says he, '^nature provi les this nourishing 
eo^onaceoue pabulum*'' in sufficiejit quantity to keep 
the sheep warm and prevent the growth of hair, hut 
in the hills of Scotland, nature neglects her dnty,^ 
and the profound chemico-physiologists of that en- 
lightened region have discovered that greaee and 
tar are an excellent substitute for soap and potash, 
(the component parts of yolk.) Remarkable simi- 
litude, and admirable discovery! By parity of rea- 
soning, we may expect, in due time to find, that the 
natural covering on sailors' legs, instead of beuig 
thin and hairy, will be converted into *'a soft and 
attenuated pile" of fine wool, sufficient to keep them 
warm without the covering of the greasy, tanr 
trowsers which now so encumber those noble fel- 
lows! In a subsequent part of his book,Blr. L. ob- 
serves, "that wool is injured by the readiness with 
which water mingles with and carries off that ani* 
mal soap," (yolk,) and grease and tar are necessary 
to preserve the ^olk and repel the water. Thus in 
order to maintam an absurd theory, the whole eco- 
nomy of nature is arraigned by Mr. L., and an artifi* 
cial system introdoced. Grease and tar are first nutde 
a substitute for yolk, which preserves warmth and 
destroys hair, &e.; then yolk is found to possess to^ 
great an affinity for water, by which the wool is in- 
jured without the aid of a repeUant, which is readi- 
ly found in the substitute, viz: grease and tar! 

Now, let us see what later writers have said on- 
the subject of the grease and tar applicatioD. Sir 
Cveorge M'Kenzie, in his treatise on sheep, says, 
^Shepherds vary in their answers, when asked why 
they smear their sheep. Some sa^ it is intended 
to prevent the scab; some to cure it; ethers say it 
is for the purpose of keeping off rain, and some 



others; therefore, an exuberant secretion of yolkisssert that they do it merely to soOen the wool; hot 



is essential to the growth of fine wool, to the pre- 
servation and support of it, it Me very pabuttan of 
wool Such is the syllogism upon which the opi- 
nions I am combatting are founded. Luceock is the 
chief authority refied on to support them. The 
writers before htm seem to have embraced the no- 
tion upon the syllogistic foundation above stated, 
and mostly disnussed the subject with a passing re- 
mark, lie probably adopted it in the same way. 



it cannot be denied they bedaub their tkeep mA tat 
in order to make the fleeces weigh well; m otkoF 
words, to chealt the wool merd^Mtl." He seems t» 
adntit that a proper composition may be of some 
use, but adds, that '<it can have very little effect on 
coarse fleeces,'' and that for the finest wool» whkbf 
is supplied with an oily matter, it is unnecessary. 
Sir Joseph Banks, who had the care of the King's 
j Merino flock, says '*(hat smearing is required in 



but it comported better with the plan of his work | proportion to the coarseneu of the ileeest/' and coo- 
to ^ve an elaborate speculation on the subject, to demns the use of it for &ne woolled sheep. The 
which I beg the reader's attention. It may be ob- probability is, that both writers had no confidence 
served, that he was a wool stapler, not a breeder of m the practice; and that k is useless for any other 



^leep nor a mmiufacturer. It is well known that the 
Spanish wool stapled in England was formerly, and 
I belii^ve is yet, all washed in Spain; it is roughly 



purpose than to repel the rain from sheep kept in a 
cold, wet climate, whose fleeces are too thin to keep 
them warm. The idea that greofe and tar are a 



assorted in the fleece before washing; but the En^- 1 substitute for yolk, which is soap and potaA, is ab- 
lish stapler does not handle it in the yolk. Luceock { surd. The English writers seem to have been 



had therefore, probably, but Uttle knowledge of 
Merino wool in the yolk;, as indeed the bare pass- 



pleased with the notion of having found in the Me- 
rino a substitute which supplied the place of the 



ing it through his hands could not enable any one obnoxious practice of smearing, and they seixe# 
to determine the properties of yolk. He candidly { the occasion to get rid of the preiudice. Vauque- 
admits that the investigation of the subject *'was lin, a very respectable French chemist, who is r^ 



more properly the business of the grazier than the 
wool stapler as he had the most abundant means of 
acquiring information;** and adds, that '*the few 
FACTS with which we are furnished, indicate that 
without the assistance of yolk or the application of 
some other substance as a substitute jor U, wool 
possessing the best qualities cannot be produced." 
Now, let us see what the ybels alluded to are, and 
what is the substiiute to be employed. ''In the 
sootbem parts of the Island/* says ll,''the yolk is 
sufficient for the production of a coat which enables 
the Sock to endure the pigpvrs tf winter and to 



ferred to by all subsequent writers as the disco- 
verer of the properties of yolk, remarked, '*that 
wool which had remained a long time in its own 
yolk, swelled up, split and lost its strength; effects 
which took place in strong, soapy water." "May 
it not be possible," says be, **that this accident 
often takes place on the backs ef the animals, espe- 
cially during damp warn weather. The acriditr 
of yolk may occasion an irritation in their skin and 
prove the eanse of some ef those maladies to whick 
that organ is snbjeet in damp» warm weather; fbv- 
toaate^ al this seMM IImjk ait iwaMinMHy aajat 



s«. M^VoL. e.j 
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lirauK to aBccrinin their apin ion od the effecCothigb 
keep iDK, and Tound, ai far mj inquirlei Fitended, 
that they were unaDimoiu in a settled conviclion. 
that modenile keepiog produced the finest woo); I 
aUo inquired whether ther renrded a ven copious 
secretion of jolk as a cbBracterislic of tine wool 
The countenance of everj person to whom I put " 



r'slion indicated sorprite that i 
u)d be mitde, the general rcplj w 



ed to t«iffla which wash tkom and carry oB' at teut 
k part of Ibis matter," 

The scabby condition of oeari}' all the Merino 
Bocki imported into the United States, and (heir 
liability to that disease, when kept in close folds, are 
ikel* stn>n|;ly corrobutive of Mr. Vauqueltii's Iheorj. 

But to retjrn to Mr Luci ock who is the chief au- 
Iborily for the opinion of "Curwen" on yollt,— let 
us hear what he savs of hi>> own experience in Ue- 

rino ibeep, the only race in wliich an exuberance ol f^ard to any aiarka but the quality of the wool 
jolk is found. Pnt;e 85. "I hitp* not seen," taya he, every part of the carcass; some added, that ao far 
"aay of Aat minuiU or (Aeir proditct which are said from regarding the yolk as a favourable mark, thev 
(o afford a slapk equally fine Iroiu every part of would always prefer c«lmipBrt6ui, the sheep which 
tbeir body; but conjecture tbat if thia breed were had the least of it. I'he fact that yolk is no indica- 
nUDutely eiamined il would ^ippear that the yolk is tion of the decree of cicellence in Merioa wool 
produced in equal quantities in every part of the so obvious, and can be proved by an examination of 
earcau." Thus it appears thnt Air. Luccock Aadlany llucks in the United States so easily, that I 
iMMr«ems^erui(i,uolciienauiixei/6(oodn/'lAatniee.|wonld as soon think of looking into m^ almanack to 
Can it be necessary to combat bia liieory of yolk | ascertain the state of the weather while I am writ- 
aoy further? if it were we have hia own admissiims I ing, as to refer to the authority of any writer who 
after all the crude speculation be has fiiven, tbatj speaks without eijierience on such a point I 
"the eofwous and regular perspiration of [he animal,! ho|ie you will excuse this long paper from the same 



tfaoBgfa umloubtedly farourable lu the pmdurti 
mod qualities in wool, u not abtoiukiij tutttiial to 
thtJinmuM ^ thtpUe" The rei.der must now be 
satisfied Ihst Mr. L. was a fpeculaiive writer, wholly 
destitute of any claim to be regarded as authority on 
tbit point. I sbidl, therefore, dismiss him and sug- 
gesl a few remarks for the consideration of those 
who have placed loo much confidence in him. It 
nay be considered as a received opinion that high 
keepinjc renders wool rather coaner thun low keep 
ini;. The breeders of Merinos have been for some 
time reluctantly yieldins to it — the authority of Mr. 
Sheppard, and many others, for this fact is almost 
irrrsittible. Now, it is well known tbat the tame 
dieep when fat, secretes more yolk than when lean; 



The juice ex}M«ssed from lUO lbs. of Iruit, was put 
into a thirty gallon cask, to which I added seventy- 
two pounds of brown Haoaaa sugar, of a haoclsome 
quality, aud then filled the cask nearly foil witli 
water. 1 placed it immediately abovt ground, in d 
fnme building, where It was exposed to the greatest 
beat of the summer. Il has never been in the eel 
iquiry lar, nor has it had my iutUUd tphriu added to il. 
I pay no re- My experience has taught me several facts, which I 
deem important in the manufacture ofeurraDtivioc. 
In the first place, i think I have proved Ibc (by bor. 
sugar to be much preferable to the common Mus- 
coradoes, both on account of its greater strength, 
and its not comNUtuealifw <mu foreijpi or molaua 
JUvmr to the wine. And in the second: The great 
objection which stands against the domestic wines 
of this country is, tbat a considerable iiortioD of 
the saccharine matter remains suspeoded in its na- 
tural form. By keeping the wine in a warm situa- 
tion, the fermentation Roes forward more arlivelv 
and perfectly, and approaching a. state of drytiai, 
produces, (simply by the process of vinous fermen- 
tation.) such a quantum of spirit, as makes il en- 
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THE ACCOMAC.OE MAGOTHY BAY BEAN. 
J. S. SaimicB, F^q. Stpttrnter It, IBiG. 

Sir. — Some time ago I owned a poor sandy field, 
which repeated green dressings with buckwheat 
could not fertilize. Having read whet is extracted 
below from Bordley'a Essay on Hnsbandry,* 1 en- 
deavoured to procure the Accomuc Bean-seeds, but 
did not succeed, till just now, when I received some 
from an aiM^uaintance, who was on a visit in Acco- 
mac. Otvmng no field now, I take the liberty of 
sending the seeds to you, supposing, that in the 
also, well known tbat rams secrete more yolk I hands of some ono of your friends they may be of 

than ewes, while the latter have the finest wool 

These facts are incontrovertible, and are whoLy 

irtecoDcileable with the theory, that the oiost yolk 

indicates the finest fleece. 



BOaTZaVXiTDXII. 



I (he essays published in the Anerican 
Farmer, a Mr. Bullock certifies that "Souliidawii 
jtkk lodt is preferable to Merino pick locfc tf thu 
country." If this be true, how does it happen tfadt 
the Southdowns can produce such fine wool with- 
out sei^reling more yolk th.in the common sheep ui 
this country— if yolk be the "pabulum of wool." id 
tutntial inpiiorl,m\f. would suppose it as important, 
to th^l end in one race as in another all who havi' ; 
seen badly selected Merino flouka, Mporitd or no - 
titte. must know thitt Ihcre are often to be found I 
amonic Ibem, individuals actu^iUy inferior in fineness 
of pile lo the ordinary biilf bloods, whilt^ Ihey aboum.! : 
in tolk to a much greater extent In addition loi 
these facts, it is known that wool sheared witbo>ii ' 
washing, and put away in the yolk, takes injur 
which il will not do if well washed on the bac-:. 
in wlmh state Hi* mHnufuclurers greatly prefer 
I Mi;(ll only observe further Ih:*! 1 have been in I. ' 
babilof pxaminin^ wool i.nd Merino sheep with ven 
minute atlentinn fur tilleen years, and from my o» n : 
experience, H ml tliat of every otiter practical breeder [ 
whom I have met with for several years, 1 cannul 
be mistaken in the conviction that the quantity ol 
yolk in a Merino is no indication of the quality of the 
wool, and that a very copious secretion of it is very 
detriiiKOlal to (he wool.— it causes dirt to adhere, 
and keep* It wet nller rains so long as to spoil the 
tenacity of the filament, as any one can asi^riiiiri 
who » ill cuuipare the strength of the outer ends ui 
• very dirty fleece with those of one which has lit lie 
*oik in it. I wa<> presi'nt at a saleofSnxon Meriiius 
in New York in June last, thi^re was a verr lar^e 
aollection of Merino breeders from theslntesof New 
York, Connecticut. Vrrrnont and Massac bunetls; 
abo several from states further south: — probalily 
nore pncticat skill, on Merino bt«edtng, than b. 



HINTS ON THE MANUFACTURE OF CUR 

RANT WINE. 
To ri<E EsrtOK or tbe AiiKaiciH Fabmer: 

Hcipecttd Friei\d, — The accompanying sample ol 
■ ■ - of 182^ ■ 



been for several yeara engaged _ 

currant and cherry wine, sod have now near 3000 
currant trees growing. I am also estibliiibiiig a 
vineyard of three acres, from which I shall expect 
grapes next season. I have been )ieculiaTty 
cautious in the selection of s>ich kinds, both for the 
table and wine, as appear to be fitted to the climate, 
Slc, and have every confidence in its proving a pm- 
filable investment of money and labour. 

EDWARD H. BONSALL. 
SaZltmort, 9(& nu>., 15, lSi6. 



ON GARDENING. 
(Frora Ike Wiaki of the Prince de Ligne.) 
inspire all tbe world h 



i shodid w 
taste for gardt 
bad man should possess 



Magolhy Bay Bean (Cstnd 
uiDnnus,> has wonders imputed to il 
>r of the light sandy lands in the peninsula of 
In site, and other particulars, the plant may 
ireil as being a Lilliimtian locust Ireoi foral-; 
15 BO annual, ;el its sleoi is a hard locusl-like^Innds, or 
; lis leayea, flowers, poda and seeds, greatly re. of naluri 
of that tree. The wood; hardness of the'his lung! 



appearance against its being a choice ameli 
it IS not likely lo feriaent, and, as it were, 
f in the ground, so soon as buckwheat and 
:y, soft substances. No plant, however, can 
e iluie it gave on a piece of grouoJ in mj 
A Lilliputian might have been there lost in 
darkness. This Aade and a pcnpiratian from the plants, 
■ ig lbs grealesl heat of summer, together"'"" " 



ible tbat a 
is iocapaUe 
I, esteem the 
wild plantsi the eclive conqueror at 
bullerflies; the niinule examiner of shells; the som- 
bre li.ver of minerals; the frozen geometrician; th* 
Ibree liinalicks of poetry and painting; the absent 
ny cur- authur; the abstract I bin ken and the discreet cbjr- 
,)'from'mist,— there is no virtue which I do not attribute 
In him who loves to Ulk of gardens, and to forta 
lliem. Abtorlied in this passion, which is the only 
one thai increnses with age, he daily overcomes 
those which derange tho calmness of the soul or 
ordi^r uf saciclf. When he has passed the 
vbridge of the cily gate, the asylum of moral 
'.^and phybical corruption, to go and work in hit 
enjoy them, his heart rejoices at the sight 
;, and experiences the same sensation as 
, on receiving the pure air Ibiil refreshes 






,... .which is not the Partridge Pea, is so difficult 

iij errirlit:ute, il is said, that it might become an iajurwiu 
Ktcii io other soils and courses of crops than tboM in 
Accomec. Their eoursea being maize, oats, and lay, 
on a anij, loose soil. 

[Bwdn'i £iM9i «ad MUt* m Hai&mJr;, Sd c£l., 
J>Ul«.,IM1,p.4i>, anK.J 
|j Offerings of this s«rt are reserved for suitable oc- 
vhJni they may ba ndimitled to 



and bnmiy-ltn wine nill be drunk at the next mrtlm^ 

a/ Hit Tnalra nf Uu Mviilnul .igrieaUural Sedtty By 

the bye. it has pleaded us to perceive, on the purt of a 

geodetnan, hitherto incorrigihiy acepticai aa lo home- 

„ .made wine of every kind, some svmptums of "veering 

...-? quantity of btossoms, pods, and leaves,|g]J„^t^'1 |q f^^ iiicrensitig drjne'ss of our summer* he 

plants deposit on ihe ground, are pr bablj|begins to perceive a belter adaption of the climate to 

„ Ae great manonng and ameltoratioo, whicb|thB culture of Ihe grapi-; but having himself, perhaps, 

pruplsof Aceomac «atisfaetori^»penBnoe.^BiJt Uia best cellar of imported wines in Ihe slate, it was 

not to be wondered at that be should be slow to boci>u> 

rage the hEbetatinc:, unskilfully compounded drink, 

which 19 sometimes introduced ui^dcr %eneriiMe names. 

From a genileman at Brighton, in Massachusetts, we 

received, noHong since, a few botdes of very superior 

home-made wine; amcngst Ihrm some called Bngbios 

Champagne, approaching so nearly to the best import* 

~ ' "to require a very delicate taste lo diitinguish it 



(]<-Wei 



judgment of Mtoot putiM. TUs bottle of patrkitia sueh ai 



if quarrel with no One who sends K 
ta.l 
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CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 
(Concluded from page !04.) 
[Upon tbeK estimates the National Intelligencer 
nukes the rollowing obaerTationK] 

It vraa publiclj stated on the floor of CongreBa, 
during the last winter, that the porlion of the 



The result of all these facts is simpi; tbit, that 
> miles of Canat, with its lockage included, have 
been bona 6de, put under conlracl, with skilful and 
responsible contractors, for less than 90OO dollen 
the mile. The breadth and depth of the Canal be- 
ing the same with (he dimensions of the canals of 
New-York. 

On the subject of coal, the gentlemen from whom 
a part of the uhove facts ere derived, furnish the 
■ ■ Th^l coal ■ 



aunne uie lasi winter, luai uie uuniuD ui me , i, .., - .' , 

CbesaVke snd Obio Canal, bet we^ Cumberland |fc"""W'"B grat.fymK particulars: 
and tiSTwater. being in length one hundred ap,d'''??pl''=,'^,[™"'. ^■"''■'■'S^J'"''^ 
.;„ki„ r„ ;il. „;S, . l~.t-^» „f -iTR f-»t .„j iVille, at the distaNce ol 550 mile: 



lage. 



dI.o 



eighty-four miles, with a lockage of 578 feet, 
having a breadth of 50 and depth of 5 feet, tvould 
cost upwards of 9,000,000 of dollars. In this esti- 
mate, it is understood that portions of the labour and 
nutenals, were computed at the following prices: 
In Maaonrj and Stone Horh, for dry 

khUs. where stone is on die spot, fS 00 the perch. 
For walls construeted with mortar, 
per the cubic yard $& Bl cents, 
equivalent to, 6 ST| 

For briclis per ihouaand, 
Lime in all its uses, at 
And day labour, per day, 
Lockat^e, per fool lift, at 1600 00 



arks that 
from b to 8 cents tlie heaped bushel. 
That, in Pittsburg, it is conveyed from the coat 
eicBvalions to the dwelling house.i and factories in 
town, a distance of from one and a half to five miles, 
at S cents the like busbeL And, the following ana- 
lysis of this price, shews that it is not Ibuoded on 
transient circunistancce. 

The day labour of the band, who excavates the 
coal, and brings it to tbe mouth of tbe cavern, sup- 
plies one huniired buslicis, which, at 1 cent the bush- 
the bushel, el, allows for his labour a subsistence, and the rent 
{of the mine one dollar the hundred bushels. 

A wagon, with five hor:iea and a driver, makes 



ly bereduced, it is believed, four trips a day, over a distance, by a turnpike, of 
"...111 > r.L. I r . ...■' .■'... _■, . . 



roK THE UtBRIClH ruuiH. 

"FiJttaff. Boy,— 

Page. Sir? 

ydtlaff. What money have I in my pun«? 

Paict Seven groHts and two-pence. 

FaUthff. 1 can get no remedy against this eoD- 
sumplion of the purse, fiorrowing only lingers and 
hngers it out, but the disease is incurable." 

Unfortunate Sir John! so fond of good living with 

eana so elender! — 1 condole, t sympathise wilh 
thee, merry knight, being in the same prcdicameRt 

[t may he useful to some of your readers, Mr. 
Editor, to know by what process my purse, once 
distended by gold and silver has been thus sweated 
down — how it contracted tbis mcvrabh eonnaf^tim. 
1 commenced the world with some advantages: such 
family, reputation, property. — Fuding tne world 



on Ihe inosi eipensive part of tbe route of the canal, 

after Ihe first ten or twenty miles, aa follows: 

For dry walls, |1 &>> the perch. 

i'or walls constructed with mi»1sr, i 00 

For bricks, per thousand, . 4 DO 

For time, per buahel, S6 

for labour, by the month, at tbe rate 



ir, ly It 
per day, of 
It is well known, that, after reaching the Blue 

Ridge, these prices may be yet further reduced; 

The rubbling of the external surface 
of the Laaal Banks, to prevent 
abrasure, by river freshes tbrough- 
Dul, to (I 00 the perch. 

Excellent stone laid in mortar, 1 "Ji do 

Sricks, per thousand, near the tun- 
Deli, M'here alone tiiej will be re- ' 
quired, 3 60 pr thousand 

Lime, per bushel, in stone, one of 
wbieb will make near two of 
■laked lime, to Ifl is 

Labour, bb before, &e. b'l the day. 

' From beyond the Allegany, the Delegates frum 

Pittsburg supply the following facta, aa the basis of a j 

jet lower estimate, being thai derived from the ac- , 

tual contracts for constructing 35 miles of the newj 

Pennsylvania Canal, extending up from Pittsburg, 

along the Allegany river, 

Jbilracl/rMn the eanlraell tntrrid into on Ihe tTalem Ste- 
Hon af Iht Ptiua^jlvaata CanaL 



half miles, bringing, at eac.b trip, TO bush- 
tbe day, -iSO buebels, which at 3 centt 
per bushel, allows four dollars for Ihe use of the 
wagon and team, and leaving, for more distant sup- 
plies or fur j)r>ifit on these, from the nearest caverna 
one hundred and sixty cents per day, to the capital 
isis engaged in this business 

It is known that ihe Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
will, in any of the contemplaled routes, across tbe 
mountains, reach, in tbe first two hundred 
and pass through ineihaiulible beds of eKcellenl 
coal, which may be loaded in a boat hl a cent* ^ ~ 
quarterthe bushel, transported to Washington 
profit, by ibe canal, for four cents more, and paying 
a toll of six and a quarter cents, leave one anif 
quarter cents a bushel, for the rent of tbe mi 
and yet, be suld in the Washington market 
twelve and a half cents the bushel, and in that of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, ur New- York, at 90 per 
cent, leai than any coal now supplied to Ibese mar- 
kets. Messrs. Denny and Ciaft state, that seventeen 
j bushels of heaped coal are computed at Pittsburg. 
,to furnish as much heal as one co*d of the best 
I hickoiy wood; and sixty bushels, which cost, deli- 
vered at Ihe factory, one dollar and eighty centSj 
give motion, for twelve effectual and thirteen and a 

Suarler actual hours, to three thousand cotton spin- 
lea, while the factory is, at the same time, and by 
tbe same fuel, warmed throughout. 

It is left to arithmetical caleulalion, guided by i 
knowledge of the arts and of the uses of auch fuel 
so cheaply provided, to estimate its consumption 
and the profit which its supply must yield, upon tbi 
canal, the cott of uhieh, it is now confidently believ 
ed, between the eiearations in the mountains that 
furnish the coal, and of which they are in a grea' 
measure composed, and tbe tide water of Ihe Poto 
mac, will not exceed four millions of dollars. 

Six and a quarter cents loll are charged upon thi 

buihel of coal; not because in any tariff this wouk 

bear a fair proportion to its price, but because (h( 

Locks, per perch, leas Iban J4, including aU expense, commodity will bear the lolL When the other uses 

•r 13990 for a lock of ten feel lift, say $400 a fool lifl.i''' the canal shall admit of it, this toU may be re- 

incJudiDg all expense, fit for boats to pass througb. The duced to two cents Ibe bushel, and coal supplied tc 

locks are ranged and hammered alone. ; (he District on cheaper terms than it is now lurnish- 

Stone work, per perch, on culverCa, 8lc. from JI.49to;ed from Pittaburg to Louiaviiie, viz: at six and a 

JI.69. ,, J _ ,t_ i , , i quarter cents the bushel — one fourth of a tent be- 

„ .._. . .__.... ling the reduced 



i't 



4 It 



13 



49 



Bmall aqueduc 



u) the creeks, f i per foot n 



It of the Canal Bank. 



Wealaosutethslconunon day labmirets are hiredl Allowing 150 bushels for every family, and con- 
Uest'^'tT" ' ' ""^ ^^' "« fining the consumption of coal to the inhabitant,. 

Lime !• cents per bushel, fstone.) "'"'"' j> ""4!'' t^^^K on the water* of the Poto- 



Beat brick fH per thousand. 

JAMES S. CRAFT, 
HABMAR DBNNY. 



and tbe Chesapeake, alone, it cannot be qaes- 
itioned, but that at six and a quarter cents tlie bush- 
lel, it wgiild pij ta iaeam* of lis par c«kL ob Un 



it of that part of the canal which coBreyed it to 



I did not find mairimonj "such great things at it had 
been eraeked up for," 1 was pretty welt satiaQed, 
until 1 found my expenses increased in an alarming 
degree. "My dear" soon discovered that we wanted 
a vehicle to ride io. I reminded her of our "chaise 
. ' the good old style of our country; but she 
pff-ferred a ''coach and pair." 1 objected to the 
cost — that I could not spare the money. — She re- 
plied that neighbour Dasb, no richer or better Ihkii 
myself, had a "double carriage." I tried to con- 
ce her that this would bring on "double trouble," 
well as double expense. "We can drive the 
chaiae ourselves — the chaise costs only one half ai 
:h aa tbe couch, and. besides, we have the chaise 
already — one horse costs and consumes'bnt one half 
s much as two — and, again, we already have 
Dumpling," for whom I have no match, nnd, there- 
fore', should have to buy a pair, which, you know, 
are not worth any thing unless they are exaeUf/ alUce, 
Tbe coach must have a coachman, and, in Ibis coun- 
try of gates, a foot man, and I have not them to 
spare." "But, my dear," said she, "you are of 
a good family, as well as myself,— eve^ gen- 
teel family baa a coach — and, jou know, /cannot 
driM." 1 urged the example of neighbour ThriA'a 
wife, who could iHiot, ride on horseback or walk, 
as might be most convenient but she remarked that 
"Mrs. Thrift did not come of a good famUy, and 
that this, in her, was all natural enough. How 

should 1 look were i to meet Mrs. rolling in 

a coach, and 1 ((rietng DumpHagt" I replied that 

Mr. had died a bankrupt, in consequeoee, 

as it was thought, of her extravagance, and that the 
coach ahe now used was borrowed. 

The contest was oRen renewed; at length, whether 
from ibe flattery contained in her argument, or the 
sake of a quiet house, the coach was bought; and 
from that moment 1 date the commencement of ray 
ruin; — not exactly from the cost, but fiwm the style 
of living it introduced. 

The importance of a family, in the counlir, is 
wonderfully increased, in their own conceit, by a 
"double carriage," — not a negro oa tbe farm but 
feels it, and becomes more proud and worthless. — 
For a long time little was thou^t irf. In my wile 
and servants, hut sporting the coach ud long-Uil 
bay*. Dumpling was reduced to the- ranks; and I 
could not help thinking that be icftfoaebed me ercir 
time we met. My plough aad cart freqoratly atMa 
still, when tbe^ ought to have beea m»riug, for tbe 
want of my principal hands, the coachmu and fbot- 
nan. Eve^ thin)^ went wrong, laittmd of selling 
but t« b^jr <or«; umtnA vf pvUnf o«t noMfM 
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iDteresI every jear, 1 had lo borrow^to put nij 
ItamF on ihe "kniJef'a book." The nbeut Hent for 
necesaarirs tnd \nxiiries — we had h coiiitunl round 
af eompanyi and every fantier biioni how (hst ope- 
ntrs. I gradually lost'inj spirita, my gflod humoitr, 
had my mi^givingi-^aw breakers uhe>d, but did 
aot change my roune. At length 1 wan ohlitfcd to 
KWrlgage my iaiut. After that I resigned myself to 
tny fate. I formerly dc:liKli<«d in improvini: il>-but 
whoever iinprorcdHmnrli;aK<'<l fnrm? when it comea 
to that the gamt: is nearly up— you may almoat say, 
"Othello's occupation 'a irone." 

Ruin now approached with rapid strides. My 
credit aunic — my iieifthboura begHo Id prophesy; 
frienda to b« ceremonious, and shy, eapecially at 
vendues — aoioetimea reioarking, atcidailallfi, in iny 
hearing, that they had come to a resolution aot to be 
teeuriiy for any one. 

"Misery makes a man acquainted with itrange 
bedfellows.'' — I found it lo — numberless evils, nut 
foreaeen, as the result of poverty, were now not only 
men, but /eil. ^hilta for "raiaing the wind," and 
keepinj^ up appoarancea, were resorted lo that I do 
not like to remember. Frienda fell US' — credilon 
preaaed — my note was no lunger current at bank — 
crops, worse and worse. Interest acrtimululing- 
eipenses undiminished — nhdt was to be dune? — 
ijuckilg one of the servant) (that ia Ihe fushi 
phraae) mitbehaved. 



taxacnx,i.A.xirjiovm. 



PENSACOLA— CLIMATE, SOIL, TUODUC- 

TION.S. Sic. 

(Extract from a private letter lo the Editor.) 

'SiB, — Peiuatola, Jfug. 3, 18-26. 

"The nary yard ia lai^ out, and a few temporary 
buildings have been ereeted — neit year, it is aup 
pused. much work will be done on Ihe buildings, 
walls, wharfs. giC. At nrcaent we have lo dispute 
posseasion with the rattle snakes. 

This city fell short of my expectations — it is in a 
ale of dilapidation, and the country around it mise- 
ibty poor. The climate, hoivever, ia agreeable, 
and the people kind and hospitable. I met with an 
iQuainliince in Ihe commaDder of the military 
Colonel Clinch, ivbo, with a number of other 
eeiillemen, has been very attentive to me. I have 
been lu at least, (or might have been) half a do^en 
balls, to say nothing of dinner parties. Judging from 
appearances 1 should not expect the yellow fever to 
oriKinale here. That which desolated the place in 
183'J, according to the account tit Ihe inhabitants, 
was produced by a cargo of damaged cod-fish. The 
walerfiom springs is abundant and excellent. The 
bay affords good fish — Ihe woods game — and our 
' ■ ■' ' " Orleans enables us to get almost 



IJ 

negro trader— ""J "»»' "e are able lo buy. m a few days. The 
the idea that we had; frost in 18^3 kd led all the orange trees in Louisiana 
MfAiBum, though an odd one, hauntedmecontiiiual-jMd West Florida; but they are putting up again 
ly. This expedient, not to say crime, served for a rrora the roots, and will bear next year. The 6 g is 
time; bnl. although repeated, again and again, it produced here in perfection "Ihe vine makes but 
would notdo. Suits were brought— iudgmenU, exe- ""le figure; but it will, no doubt, do well. Ihe 
cutions and cash 8ale.B soon followed, and swept e*e- 1 Spaniards pay no attenlion to improvements, and 
ry thing by the board. Tbeprediclionsof my neigh-i^''* "»' swarm of adventurers after the transfer 
hours were fulfilled— they -knew it would be so"— *■«"' !","«'' """J- Many of the houses that brought 
'■pride must have a falL" I look pains to get a good i nnj dollars per month rent, can now be had for ten. 
master for Dumpling — as for the bays they """' " 



etruck off to a jockey, who nicked, and sold them to 
& spendthrift, who is travelling the same road to 



Adieu. Mr. Ediln 
lonf lail bays. 



tvoid "double carriages" a: 
Olmghool. 



that are occupied rent free. 
The gardens produced wonderfully to their looks 
There is little or no soil— nothing but white san<] 
the reflection from which is disagreeable and hurtful 



THE TOMB OF WOMAN. 



"For myself, I can pass by the (omb of a 



IkIn calves, the 
. and found the 
idred and ninetr- 



dle Sleer^one of Ihe Cl.illicothp 
properly of Mr. George Kenick 
weight to be two thousand nine huii 

*" ^JACOB EIKELBUBNER, 



State of Ohio, Rov eavul), MofOT'i 0(fi«. CMWicolA*, M- 

I, Levin Belt, mayor of the town of Uhillicoihe, 
do certify, Ihat Jacob Eikeiburner, who signs the 
above' weight of Mr. George Renick'a Steer, lia* 






Is due to all 



In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed 
my name and affixed the seal of my office, ihis four- 
teenth day of November, in the year one Ihousaod 
eight hundred and twenty- two. 

LEVIN BELT.Jtfoyor. 

[The live weight of Mr. Barney's Oi, Columbus, 
was -2,96-2, (see Am. Farmer, vol. 1, piige 4.) It ia 
lo be regretted that we are not told of what breed 
these calves were.] 

Riot. — Between 30 and SO Irishmen, labourers 
on the U. States fortifications at Newport, made a 
riot on Long wharf in that place on the lOtb inst 
Thev fought with violence ibr some time, but were 
quelled by the civil authority, and the ring leaders of 
the mob were commilled to jail. 



ITEMS, 

(From late English Papers received at the Office of the 

American Farmor.) 

It was unusually sickly at Liverpool, and other 

E laces, occasioned as was supposed by the extreme 
eal of the si 



In Manchester and Salford, there arc thirty thous- 
and individuals who receive relief from the subserip- 
partly sup- 



lion fund, in addition to those 



with somewhat of a calm indifference; but when I , ' '''"^^ ^^•'" ^""^ amused with the account of 
survey the grave of a female, a sigh involuntarily J<"'>-"fy ''■'"" St Augustine Jo this place, on borae- 
eseapea me. With the holy name of woman. I ' ''=■■ i--— .k„,„ sftfi ™i, 



to the MBS Bathing in the baf is much practised,; I""'"* ""'"'^ '[i^ P""'' i^'"- These rates, 
and is a luxury wilhin Ihe reach of all. iing 10,0001. paid by Ihe county, amount to 50.0001. 

The good bnd in the 'I'errilory h estimated at I (?*"" saoiua,aati fJl at present as a tax oo waUJ t« 
Onlya50,000or300,000acre». That around Tallahaa- j "» «*'™* "' ^ '" **= P"*""*- 

sc,lheseatorgovernment,iaofasandyloam,Bndpro- JVorvich, .Sug. 4.— It is much to be regretted thtt 
duces corn, cotton, and sugar cane abundantly. A at a period like the present, provisions of til kinds 
fine tract of U. Mates lands will be sold next winter,, are exceaaively dear, mutton and beef are selling M 
on Ihe Chipola— a at'iff soil. The host uncleared i high as 9iJ and lOtJ a pound- veal has riseo from 
than ten dollar* per acre., 61 to lOi 



sociate every soft, lender, delicate affection. I thitik 
of her as the young and bashful virgin, with eyes 
utarkhiig. and cheeks crimsoned with each empAS- 
sioned feehng of her heart; as the kiud and affec- 
tionate wife, absorbed in the exercise of her do- 
mestic duties: as Ihe chaste and virtuous matron. 
tired with the follies of the world, and preparing for 
that grave into which she must so soon descend 
Oh! Jhere is something in contemplating the ch:i- 
racler of a woman, that ruses the soul farabow- 
the vulgar level of society. She is formed to adorn 
mild humanize mankind, to soothe his cares aii'l 
strew his path with flowers. In the hour of distress 
the is the tock on which he leans for support, ai>d 
•fbi-n fate calls him from existence, her tears be- 
dew hia grave. Can I look down upon her tomb 
without emotion? Man has always Juatlce done I'j 
his memory — woman never. The pages of hiatoiy 
lie open to the one; but the meek and unobtruuve 
excdiencies of the other sleep with her unnotictd 
in the grave. In her may hare ahone the genius of 
the poet, with the virtue of the taints; the ener^ 
•f Jie man, with Ihe teuder softness of the womai 
SbK too may b^ive passed imheeded along the at< 
rile palhwav of her euttence, aad lelt for vthen s 
I Mw fed for iiar." 



boul 500 miles. The gentleman 
thai he would sooner return to the United States by! 
way of China, than go back the aameroute- 

This h tliv land of flowers — the cape jasmine is' 
abundant, but (he moat beautiful shrub I ever taw is I 
the frint;e jiijrtle — I must try and tend you toine o< 
the iced whtn ripe. 

THE CHILUCOTHE TWIN CALVES. 

A Si>'^r aad a Heifer, raised by George Renick, 
ne^r Chillioutbe, were seven years old last spring; 
and fur size and beauty far exceed any animals of 
llieir kind eier produced in the western countij, oi 
perhaps in America. The steer ia 16 bands high, ii 
9 feet li iiicIiBs long from the top of the head t« the 
mot of the tuil, measures 10 feet round at the girth, 
and 10 feet lOincbeaat Ihe thickest part of his body, 
and ivei^hs tfias pounds. 

'I'he Heifer has not been sufBcieotly docile to ad- 
mit of ber meaiurempnt or weight being taken; hut 
is supposed by the best judges lo be within 300 
pounds of ihe weight of the Steer, and ia uadoubted- 
Iv the riofst ever raised in America. 

'I'lie follu^ing certificate of the weight ofthe Steer! 
i) udilid Cur Lhe satisfaction ofthe publick: 

Publick Hay Se)des,Ctmti)llK, Jibe. 9,1^3 

I Iwreb/ certify, that Itbi* da; <r«i^wd » brio-' 



spo&Tinrci ouo. 



LONG ISLAND RACES. 
The Union Course Races, on Long Island, codb- 
aence on the third of October next 
First day, four mile heats, for ... . J500 
Second day, three mile heats, for . . . 300 
Third day, two mile heals, for ... 300 
I'Hmtt. 

TROTTING MATCH. 

A trotting match took place at two o'ckicic yet- 
terday, on Ihe Union Course, near Jamaica, Long 
' ' id, between a sorrel cropped horse and a bay 
mare; both owned by gentlemen of this city. The 
distance trotted was one mite and repeat, and the 
wager, $500. 

Fur Ihree-fourlhs of Ihe first mile the mare kept 
the lead; but on eommencing the Ust quarter, the 
crop showed his superior fool, passed his aniago- 
nisii uid cftme out about two Uunlt of a length 
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ahead. Time of Ihii heat, tliree nii.mtea and a »e- 
cood and a half. The time of the second heot ivas 
two minutes and iifty six neconda; and, fllthou)i;h 
trotted 10 much quicker than the former, was by no 
meaDi equally well contested, tbe mare beine near- 
ly doubly ditUnccd. [JV: Y. Gat. 

TROITING MATCH. 

The match for Mr. Ferguson'* gr. tratter. AVhi- 

tifttor, to perform aiileen miles in one lioiir, with 

feather'weiidit on his buck, ivas won, Jime 16, over 

two miles oflhe Newstead- enclosure, as follows: 

Two miles ..... 7 20 I Two miles 7 30 

Ditto 7 30 l>itto " 

Ditto 7 20 Ditto 7 10 

DiUffl 7 8 1 Ditto ■" 



LEAP EXTRAORDINARY. 

Samuel Fletcher, a sailcloth weaver, b( present 
in the emploTOient of Messrs. Mnberlj & Co. leaped 
over tbe old bridge of Don, into the river, a beieht 
of about filty feet Within two seconds after his fall 
he lose to the surface of tbe water, and swam ashore 
uuid the acclamations of all present We under- 
stand that on Monday next, in the afternoon, be in- 
lends to repeat the experiment 

pEDKSTUair.— Late in May, Townshenit com- 

eeted, with ease, bis aslonisbini; task of 6-10 miles 
ten days.bein;: six miles more (ban any other 
rntn bat ever accomplished in the same time. 

[Jimab af UporUitg. 



Instead of rubbing the soap on tbe cotton, 
tbe custom with laundresses, make a solution of 
soap and put in your goods; then wash them as a 
washerwoman would. The benefit resulting truui 
this diflerence of procedure is, that the coitoni< iire 
cleaned all over in bd equal defcree, which i^ nut 
ase when the soap is rubbed on the body ul 
the cotton; for then we ol\en fmd mucb soap in ilie 
pores oflhe cotton, which preTents such narts frnm 
receiving the dye, or appearine clear: wbereas tlie 
solution, if made as described for quilts, &c,, will 
extract all impurities, and do it evenly. It often 
happens in coloured cottons, where greens, reds. &ic 
are used, that the colour will run; in such ra^es 
■ome acid, as lemon juice, vinegar, oil of vitriol, or 
any other, should be infused into the rinsing wnlpr. 
' preserve the colours, especially in Scotch pluids. 



MORE OF THE CUB MARE. 
[From another Corrttpoitdmt.] 

Dua Sir, Waihitt^Um, Stft. IS, 1B26. 

The Cub Mare, celebraled as a runner in Mary 
land and Pennsylvania in 1790, wr. ; trained and rur 
by ttte Ule John Gibson, of Harford, in partnership 
with Mr. Christie. She was killed at Lancaster, 
Pennaylvsnia, when running a lerond four mile 
heat, by a quarter horse crossing the track. She 
was aged at the time, but it is not probable Ratler, 
be. could have descended from her. The deserip- 
tion given of her in the American Farmer is very 



THE HUNTSMAN'S CALL. 
(From the Daily American Statesman.) 
Wake, wake, night's lamps are fading fast. 

The dappled dawn appears; 
Hark, hark, the bugle's winding blast 

The hound and huntsman cheers: 
With sinews braced, their course tliey take. 

And brush tbe early dew; 
O'er hill and dale, through bush and br^e, 

Tbe pack tbe game pursue. 
With mingled shout resounds tbe air. 

Each bounding heart beats high; 
Awake! and to tbe fields repair. 

Hark forward is tbe cry! 
To horse! and mingle with tbe chase, 

Tbe field-umrls chide delay; 
Diana calls— The sylvan race 

Repeal the hark-away. 
Content, the rural pastimes yield. 

Where boms and bounds invite; 
Then wake) and beat the hunting field. 

The hours are brief and bright! 
And when at eve the feast we joint 

Disdaining earth's control, 
Venus for us a wreath shall twine. 

And Bacchui crown tbe bowl. 



m^'al II 



rigid and sugacious management of tlu^ proprieton; 
we could name the case of a farm of 1300 acres cw 
the Gunpouder River, in this county, cultivated by 
a mixture of free and slave labour — overlooked by a 
Put them in casks or bins, in Ixynrs.well covered Massachusetts man with bis wife and family about 
with dry sand; each layer being covered. This bim. on which eslablisbment, for years past, there 
preserves them from ibu uir, from moisture, and has been, and is now, as little sickness as amongst 
"it prevents their iierisbing by their own the same number of labouring people in Waabing- 
bsorbed by Ifaf ton or Allegany county, whilst fell disease is pros- 
it pieserves tlie flavour ofitrnting their neigbbmirs all around. Theowoerisa 
ipj)tes, and prevents, their wilting. Pippinsjgenlleman who has accumulated a very large for- 
been kept in this manner sound and fresli. tiilltune by an enlightened, comprehensive and honour- 
luidsummeri and how much lonrer they wouliinble system of commercial operations. He has been 
have kept is not known. Any kind of sand will lamiing for some years, on what may be considered 
answer, but it must be perfectly dry. [a iTirge scale, though apparently more for exercise 

ind amusement, and their concomitant, health, than 



s,&c. 



to profit 
O happy lie! nhom, nben hit years deeliiw, 



_, equal to hh moderate mind. 

His life approied by all the wise and good. 
E'en envied by the vain) ihe peaceful groves 
Of Epicurus, from tbis stormy world. 
Receive lo re-.t; of all ungrateful caret 
Abiolv'd and sacred front the selfish crowd. 

Of sleep with double nutriment descend." 
In farming, at in other things, tbe eoorw ot tbe 
gentleman alluded to, it original, never adbeting 
to old customs but when tbey are tanetioDed oj 
hit own reamm. Tbe reader would know how it 
is that be securei lo bis people thai greatest of 
till blessings, health, which money cannot buy? A* 
lar, then, us we undenitand it, the outline of bit 
system is, to provide for bis UJwiirers abundance 
_ ', "V I 1- .7 TV iof animal food, good clothing, a mott rigid confine- 

coat clean .t well; then bod from two to fo>.r , ^„j „f „»^ ,„ (,« *««« after t«Ja. from tbe 

I of logwood m your copper or boiler hall an , g„( ^( September until after frost; and a strict pro- 
hour; dip your coat in warm water, and squeeze ir , h.bition, under seT«re penalties, of JiMnn mud t*- 
as dry as you can. and put it into Ih« MPP«!^ and ^ ,^ „^j, ^^ To these precautions, b.- sdds n 

bod half an hour Take it out and add a piece of^j^^it ,„j i,u,^„ ^^^^ j ,„ „^^ ^^ ., ,j^ 
green copper-sahout thes.zeofahor«i bean; i>o,l!,,„^^l,^„,i, breakfast. GraSi kept down and <K> 
another half hour, then draw .t, and hang .1 i"trpes planted to harbour musquetoes near the bouse. 
,e air for an hour or two; take it down, rm.'e ,1 ' ^he result is rapid improvement of land, lai^e crept, 
two or three cold waters dry it, and let it be .veil f^j ^,(|^ ^^^^^^ beallb, and banishment oftbe D^ 
brushed with a toft brash, over which a drop or ,„„, a„d happily for bU friends and to his own ho- 
of o. of ohves has been rubbed; stroke jour|„„^^ ^^^ health which exercise procures, aad the 
coat regularly over. ..... I wealth which is acquired by commercial tagacitr 

The whole expense of this process (the ..nog ex-|,^ „„( „„i,^(, „i,|j \ ^^^^ ^ ,„j,^ ^^ 

pted,) will not cJiceed three half pence. If «ny f^^,„^ ^,^^ added (o hit other blettingt a heart to 

[»rt of the coat, &c. should be worn thread-hi.re, , „eieo„e and > spirit to enjoy tbe toeie^ of hit 

the nap must be raised with a pnckly thistle, i.. | fiends. Cor tfasm. end their diversion, more than 

and the coat will look as new. Some dyert us<. ol.) i f„, ^^f gr„i&.„,ion, n^t only tbe boerd it tpread 

instead of logwood and copperas 1^;,,, ^^^ ^^^^ delicaeiet of land imd water in their 

[a-ucker's Famxiy Dyer «.d Sower. | ^^ ^^j „f .j, ^^ j, ^^ ^j ^^ 

served, and the meant of pursuing it kept alwayt 

at hand. Such of them u delight in the' chate, 

may there, when 

the cbeerful morn 
Beami o'er the hillsi go, monnt th' exollEog steed 



black liquo 



^W^ WJt.^^^^,, 



Baltimobi:, Fam4i, Sbftembbr 3-J, 1 



{/■The writer of the communimtion "to emi 
OBANTS," in tbe last American Farmer, will n:')' Ij 
oblige us by giving us his address; as we wi^b 'o 
place in bis bands a communication from a fririid 
who desires to purchase 700 or SOOacres of laml— 
or, if he will not disclose his name, will bii han' i\>'- 
goodness to specify where surh l»nds are to be binl 
for tbe price named. We have not tbe least donlii. 
that valuable lands on navjgHlile watur may ly ha<l 
for $6 per acre, but we h:ive not been in the ivhv 
of knowing eiactly where such lands are no^. I'^p 
tale. The better way perhups wouhl be, for biiHi 

Earties to advertise, as the case may he, what tliiy 
ave for sale, and what they wish to buy. 



fjk Sieklintt* tf tht t^ 
a general imprettion too 
fact, that all farmk on 



r._Thcre 
nted by 1 
■ water courses a 



jliabie to bilious diwrders, yet we have known ^Irik 



Already see the deep moulb'd fox bounds cateh 
The tainted mazes; and, on eager sport 
Intent, with emulous impstience try 
Esch doubtful trace, or if a nobler prey 
Delight you more, go ehase the desperate deerj* 
And through its deepest solitudtt awake 
Tbe Tocal forest with thejoviat horn. 

But if the breathUss chase o'er hill and dale 
Eicned your strength, t iport of lets fttigue, 
Not luss delightful, tbe prolific ttrtam aSnrdt. 



The BHuodingcoteys urn (heir labouring flight i 

Eager amid the rising aloud to pour 

The gun's uoerring thunder:" 
^e ceate to repine at tbe ineqinfiliBt of for 
e when she bappeni thut to povr her gifti inb 



ui|[ exceptions, growing u vre are lure. 



tbe ttp of those who have h 
freely at the call of beoeroleaee lad lwe|«lnlit]r. - 
(^There are more than oi 



I, nut of the Uanwood eetnte, from whieh Ob bart 



tMk^ri 
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AMERICAN FAHMEK. 



SIS 



mya Mkctad a» «d anniul offering to th« venenble 
CAK»AU..orCarroll(oD,oa h» birth-day. The laal 
•f the*e ncumd on Wednetdaj Inst, the SOth inst. 
wbsB in fine heilth and spinti be received the 
bekrtfelt pvtulatiMii or hii fumilr and friends, at 
tua manor, on Elbridgc. It waa highly gratifying 
to lee the last lurviving signer of the Declaration of 
lodq^endenee pasaing into his ninttitth year, still 
BKbibiting so perrect a model of elegant manDen, 
Mich a happy example of cheerfulness and intel- 
lectual refinement, erect and sprightly as any of the 
party; left, as it would seem, by Providence, to in- 
culcate by their viiUiU fruits the inestimable value 
•T temperance, cleanlineaa, regularity in diet, and 
bodily and religious ex efcises, and a wise govwn- 
■nent of all the grosser passions. He [dungea iato 
his limestone iprmg bath everv morning before sun- 
rise, and stilt rides on horseback with pleasure in 
good weather. A large portion of the day is de- 
Toted to reading. Having received, at St Omer*. 
the best elMaical education, he baa always retained 
hii partiality for Latin and French literature. 

(^BnssakiB. — The very beautiful sorrel Ara- 
bian hoTae> Busaorah, which wa» imported info New 
Yorh, a few years past, and (her« sold for upwards 
of (4000, ia now standing to cover mares, and will 
reniHin at Fair-View, Potter's Uace Course, foi 
month to come , 

This stallion is from the land of Job, who, 
have do doubt, was a good judge of horse flesh, and 
wrote under the inapiralioo of ■ grateful and geae 
Tous attachment, when be pronounced on that no- 
ble animal the much ndmired eulogy: — 

"Haat thou given the horse stren^h? Hast tbou 
clothed his n«V with thunder? Canit thou make 
him afraid as a grasshopper? 
■DSlrils it terrible. He paweth 
njoicetb in his strength. Ho goeth on to meet the 
knned men. He mocketb at fear, and is not affrigbt- 
•d: neither lumeth he Ills back from the sword. 
The quiver rattlpth against him, the glitlering 
ipear, and the shield. He swallowcth the ground 
with ficTceneu and ra^: neitber tielievelh he (hat 
it is Ibe sound of the trumpet He sayeth among 
the (rumpets, ba! baf and he smellelb Ibe bHttle 
•far off, the thunder of the captaina.iud the shout- 
ing" 

Bussorab ■* not, we should think, fifteen iiands 
but is of perfect symmetry, with marks of great 
■trenglh and activity. 

Of the celebrated Godolphin Arabian, the source 
af the beat English racing blood, we h»vr in 
library a portrait taken by Slubbs, and the folli 
log remarks by Lawrence, who say* be waa 
realitv a Barb." 

"'nis Arabian was fifteen hands in height, of 
great substance, of (he truest conformattou for 
strength and action, bearine everj indict 
real courser — a horse of (he desart. H 
was entire brown bay, witli mottle* on the bultoi-ks 
and crest, eicepliit)c a small xlre^ik of white upon 
the hinder heels. He was imported into France 
from some capital or royal stud in Barbary, whence 
it was su&pected he whs stolen, and said to have 
been foiled in IT34. Ha lillle was hn value) in 
Pmnce, Ifaat he was actually employed in the 
drudgerjr'uf draHing a cart in ihe streets of Paris. 
Hr. C«ke brought him orer from France, and gave 
him to Williams, master of the St Junies' Coffee 
House, who presented him to the E<rl of Godol. 
phin. During the years IT50 and lT5l,lhe Ara- 
nan oerved in that nohle Sportsman's stud as teaser 
to hia "lallion HohitoMin, which horse refusing to 
eovt>r Roianai ••lie whs in consequence put to Ihf 
Arabian, and pmJuced ,1 coH foal, ihp famous iLol A 
the most elei>nnl and beautiful, as weH as the best 
ncer nf hi* lime. The mutual attachmeDl between 



<d(>tnl) 



■Ued ID n6i, the awrt MccMsfal u * 



stallion of any foreign hotae, before or since im- 

We hope the fannaTa of Maryland ire beginning 
to open their eyea to the practicability and the profit 
of getting deeply into the Mood. Why da not re- 
spectable farmers, who unite means and spirit, gel 
ajiat bloodtd hone m each enanlyf If they doubt 
the profit of it, let them h>ok at the Hale of Mr. 
Field's horses in Virginia, a few days since. 'J'here 
a single horae sold for fSSOO, a mare for (16511; and 
seven, the whota number, averaged about (IINM 

In our own stale, two gentlemen in Cecil county, 
were deemed extravagant for sending (heir marea 
to New York and paying (50 for the services of 
ELclipse; but not long after, it was stated that they 
had been offered (500 fur each colt, which they re- 
fused. We now happen to know (hat as to oiu of 
these colts, a gentleman farmer ofUhio would have 
been glad to have gotten him (now two years old,) 
for (1000, if he coM have done it, n few days since. 
Ami what was his objecl? Why, be it known to 
our Maryland renders, it was not for the pleasures, 
or the basards of the turf; but to rear horses from 
large mares, /or laU at eaniage and raddle horses, in 
Baltimore and tUevhert m .Uor^lond.'.' Hence we 
see that for a single thorough bred colt of two years, 
a price might be bad equal to the tobacco product 
of a large farm, 

HoBncttLTOKiL AMD AoKtcoLTuntL SociCTT or 
JiMiicA. — A society, with the above tide, has been 
established in Jamaica under very favourable aus- 
pices. Ilie foUowing gentlemen iire among tlie 
oftkers of this inilitution; Patron, His Grace Wil- 
liam, Duke of Manchester, &e. — President, Edward 
Nathaniel Bancroft, M. D, Fellow of the Royal 
Golleie of Physicians, gu.— Vice Presidents, Ho 
nour&hle John Mais, Samuel Murphy, Esq.— Trea- 
surer, Robert timith. Esq —Secretary, John Miller, 
M. D. — Honorary Members of the Council, The 
Right Reverend the hard Bishop of Jamaica — The 
Hott. William Aaglin Scarlett, Chief Justice -The 
Hon. WiUiam Surge, Attorney General. George 
Manners, Esq, His Britannic Majesty's I.' omul, in 
Boston, and J. S. Skinner, of Baltimore, are elect- 
ed Honorary Members to this Society. 

t^We understand that Doctor Muse, of Dorches- 
ter county, has 80 seres of cotton, which has been 
viMled lately by several gentlemen from the South, 
who all declare it to he net mrpautd, if equaliiil. '„> 
their South Carolina climAte- His cotton (w|h>II)- 
upland,) is, one third of it, five feet high; tin.' ir 
mainder from three to four feet, all heavily loHiled 
with poilH and fiowers. He was to have a lienvy 
gathering in a few days after Ihe 6th instant, much! 
being then ready. It ia believed that he will havp 
thirty thousand weight of seed cotton; yr( [lie 
-asiin is said to have been peculiarly unfavounlile J 

id he is at least six weeks later in his crop, from | 
the drouebt, than in common rears he noiitd be 
Not more than three acres of his lea of Palinu 
Chruiit^iped destruction from the drought aiid 
mole. This little^nimal has been said to be pecii 
liarly annoyed, and even expelled by this jiUtiI 

i( Doctor Muse can offer Ibe testimony of all lils 

Sh hours, that it i* singularly attractive of IIif 
I, which delights to operate m the bills codImii- 
ing it, and to feed on it, in all itt stages of growth. 
The parcel preserved was fine, tud neatiy all ripe 
and sound on the 6th September, (loat) 

<:^Our tobacro Planter frieoda ar« aware that wc 
f. nol inatteiilive to Ibeir interest, but in very 
truth, tlietr alaple commodity haa been for u long 
lime ao much deprciaed that it baa depteased us lo 
think of it. A hichlj leqiectable and most jiii),- 
cioH Hutu, M« •( Ike KiMton 1»» Pri^^' 



Georges, after having been here some days, with 
the best opportunities of knowing, told us that ba 
(bought (he prices worse (ban they bad been at any 
(ime since Ihe war. The best Prince George* wiU 
not bring more than (H. 

4>Wa»erly butter sold readily in the market IhiB 
morning at 371 cents per pound. Peaches for 60 
cents per peck, of common quality. Peart, the 
best, for(l per peck. Beef, best pieces, for 8 centB 
per pound. Watermeloni, the best, for 10 etOlM. 

(y-For fear of mistake, and as this is the last pft- 
per that will be issued prior to (he meeling, it ia 
again slated that the next meeliD|; of the Trusteea 
of the Maryland Agricultural Socie^ it ai^nted 
for Thundm next, at brookland Wood.Wbe WBt of 
a. Calon, Esq. 



£^-An exchangk paorosBD.— a very 
ointer Pup for a good running Fox Hound. 

t^Fiot have been unusually fine (his setuon. 
One was left on our table, last week, by Mr. A. 
Boyd, which measured seven inches in circnm- 



CTuWahtbd— A small Farm, of about 75 or 100 
acres, nlihin seven miles of Baltimore, for a dairy 
farm. Inquire at the olOce of Ibe Americko Fanner, 



tea 

At people beein to understand the true quaKtiw 
and superior value of thorough bred horses, a con- 
stant reader of (he American Farmer will (hank 
any gentleman who can supply for the "sporting 
olio" in (hut puper, the pedigree of Tuckahoe, nia- 
ning hack four generations on each aide. RumonrB 
ifloat that one of the streams is not gImt. 



DORCHESTER COUNTY CATTLE SHOW 
AND FAIR. 

The Dorchester Agricultural Society, will luU 
(hrir 3d Callle Show in Cambridge, on Thttraday 
and Friday, the 9th and 10(h Novembernezt, ISM; 
' commence each day at 8 o'clock, a. m. 

The first day will be allotted to the exhibitian of 
Domestic Animals, Domestic Manuractnrea.LiquorB, 
and Butler, as set fitrtb below, in the afternoon, at 
S o'clock, an Auctioneer will dis|M»e of, free of Mat 
to the seller, any slock that may be for sale. 

The second day will be devoted to the exhibitiMi 
of Implements of Husbandry and the Ploughing 
Matches. At 9 o'clock the ploughing will com- 
mence. Lots of I 161h of an acre will be laid aS. 

At 1 o'clock, the reports ivill be read and lb* 
premiums distributed to the successful compc"' 
At 3 o'clock e. n. the sales will be renewed. 

I, in (■pproprinlepieceio/'ittperplalc. 



For (he best five eonliguoua acres of Wheal, 

lu be nol less (ban 30 bushels per acre, (8 00 
For Ibe best five conliguout acres of Com, to 

be not less than SO bushels per acre, 8 00 

For the best five contiguous acres of Hay, to 

be not less than ten tons, 8 OQ 

For Ibe best entire half acre of Potatoes, to 

be not less than jM bushels per acre, 8 00 
For (he best acre of Carrots, not lest than 

400 bushels, 8 QO 

For the best acre of Manget Wurtcel, sot less 

than 800 bwhds, 8 DO 



VobMund hy a Mmler. 
Tot fh« Uis«it crop ot Seed Cottoi^ 
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AMERICAN PARMEH. 



For (be beit SlBllion, 10 00 

For tbe best Mare, 8 00 

For tiie best Colt under two years, . 5 00 



For tbe beat Bull over two years. 

For tbe sccoij J besi Bull over two years. 

For tbe licsl Dull iinitnr wo years, 

For the second best Dull uoder two years. 



10 00 
5 00 
B 00 

3 00 
5 00 

4 OO 

5 00 



For the best milch C„.. . 

For tbe second best do. . 

For the best Heifer under two years, 

For tbe second best Heifer under two years, 4 OO 

For the best pair of well broke Oxen, . 5 00 

For tbe second best do, do. 

For the best fatted BullocL, . 

For the best Boar over one year, . 5 00 

For the second best Hoar unrlcr one year, 5 00 
For the best breeding Sow, litter of pigs 

accompany her, .... 6 00 

For the best Sow Pig under ten months old, 3 00 

For tbe best Boar Pig do. do. 9 00 

For (be fattest and heaviest Hog, live weight, 3 00 

For the best Ram, 5 00 

For (be second best Ram, . . . . 3 00 

For the best Ewe, 6 00 

For the second best Ewe, . . 3 00 

For the best lot of Wethers, aat less than 

six in number, . , . . 6 00 

For the best bolt or Flannel, not less than (en 

yards, 4 00 

For the best piece of Kersey, not less than 

twenty yards, 4 00 

For the best Linsey.not less than ten yards, 4 00 
For the best Carpeting, not less than twenty 

yards, 5 00 

For the second best Carpeting, , 4 00 

For tbe best Hearth Rug, . , . 4 00 

For the second best do. '. . . . S 00 
For the best Counterpane, . , . 4 00 

For the best Lluen Sheeting, not less than 

ten yards, 4 00 

For tbe second best Linen Diaper, for table 

cloths, not less than ten yardp, , , 4 00 
For the best towelling Linen Diaper, do. 4 00 

For die best pair knit \Voollen Stockings, 9 00 ; 
For the best pair knit Cotton do. 2 00 

For the best A^fioullur^il liii|>leiii.-nl that may 
be considered new and worthy of patro- 
nage, . . 5 00 

BDTTKK. 

For the beat fresh Butter, not less than 5 lbs. 4 OO' 
For the second best do. do. 5 lbs. 3 00 

For the best polled Butter, not less than three 

months old, nor lens than 10 lbs. 4 00 

For the second best du. do. 3 00 

FERURNTED LIIIUOHS. 

For a sample of the best barrel of Cider of 

any age, 4 00 



6 00 

5 00 

6 00 



ported, and some descriptions have R tendency lo ad- 
vance. The public sale ofCiea Islands, was well at- 
tended, and as much or mote sold than was general- 
ly expected, and at prices nearly or quite equal lo the 
immediate preceding business by private, but at & 
decline of 1 to I, on Ilic kslpubhc sale. The sales 
by private from the Mlh to the 4th inst, inclusive, 
amount to IS.iaO bags, including of American, 548 
Uplands; al H lo 7d, averap;ing 6 3-16d; 800 Or- 
leans, 5 9-d to S I -3-, 3,310 Alabamas, 54 to 7, and 
140 Sea Islands. — There were offered at public sale, 
1.545 bales Sea Islands, of which 891 were sold at 
II to IS I 'ld;4-io do stained, of which 347 doid^I 
5 to S 1 -3d. Orihe above 500 bags were taken for 
export, and the same quantity On spccuUlion. 

Ou Saturday, tfnd yesterday, there was a mode- 
rate business doing at steady prices and the sales es- 
timated at a,500 bags, — Import from the -J9lh to 4th 
instant. 12,383 b.igs. 

To day, up to 1 P. M. there has been but a very 
moderate inquiry for cottoo, and more offering io 
the market 

The import of cotton this year, up to the 1st inst. 
from Ibe U. States, into the principal ports, has been 
289,471} bales, viz. from N. Orleans, 67,049; Savan- 
nah 70,884; Charleston, 70,342; other porU, 58,583. 
The total import from the Uoiled States in the 
whole of 18->5, was ^83,606 balc«, being 5,810 bales 
less than in the lirst seven months of 1838. The im- 
ports this year from other parts, have been, from 
Portugal and Brazil, 30,64-ii East Indies, 53,864; 
West Indies, &c. 8,635; Mediterranean. Sa,6l7, In 
Ihe year 1825. the import from those parts, we 
follows, Fotlugal & Brazil, 119,645; East Indies, 
36,363; West Indies, &c. lfi,537; Modilerranean, 



r 106,31 



I cior« than , 



For the best Ploughing by two bones. 

For tbe ^ecui.d be^i d,.. do. . 

To ejcb successful Ploughman, <?, . 



Total import io the year 1935, .... 515,484. 

Do. io first seven months of 1836, . . 415,084. 
Exiraeti from ietternif Jlug. 9. 

'■The John Wells beinn detamcd. we may non 
zitalc our cotton market keeps steady, and there is e 
fair demand lo day. The accounts from Munches- 
ter of yesterday's m.irket, are rather more f.i.jupii. 
ble. There was but little done in yarua, but for 
goods there was a fair demand. 



3,500 bags, chiefly Surats at 4i to 51, nearly ihe 
whole for export. 

The purchasers of Tobacco are incoufiidprablc. 
but there are renewed inquiries. parlicnUrly lor the 
N. of Europe. About 100 bhds. Va, were bought 
yesterday at 3i lo 3^. 

A lelter from Liverpool of the 8tb, says, "oui 
latest accounts from Manchester arn rather li:ss uo- 
favourable, "the yarn market is quiet, and no ad 
Vance has lieeu realized, but there is a tritling ad 
vance in some descriiitions of goods." Our London 
letters state "there seems a gen<'ral impression ni 
gradual improvement. The weather is very fine fui 
the harvest, and Ihe corn market is very dull." 

01 l3,tH)0 bales imparted at Liverpool ihe week 
ending Auguel 5lh, 6.0(H) were from E^pt 



COIOUBBOZAZi RBCOBO. 



"Jjiverjiod, August 8. 

"There has been a ateady demand for cottoo since 
out report of the 29th ulL Dealers and spinners' 
have purchased rather froely, and .vlicw iiKirc coiifi-! 

Dce in an improremejil of Ihe trade than (or some! 
ii.iic past. The prices of last week are fully sop- 



CUNTENTS OF THIS NUMBtR, 
Art of Breedmg, Mr. Powers queries answered by 
Mr. Juhn Barne), of Delaware, on Breeding closely in, 
on Mixiiig U it (iiict Races, on tko Couibinalioo of SeVC- 
ral Viuii-iiei in one Breed — On Volk, as an iadicalioii 
of the fiiienpBB of Woul, by Columella — Ttic Accoinac, 
or Ulagollij Bay Bean — Hint* on the Manufscture oi 
Currant Wint — On Qardaning — Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal On Expi^niive Living— The Tomb ofWiiujan— 
Climate, Soil, Froducttoos, bo. of Fensncola— Chilli- 
collie TwiL Calves — llums from Englisli papers — Long 
Island Haces! — Trolling MDtches— Leapiug—PedcLSIi^ 
anism— Cub Miiri— Tlje llualsman's CaU— Kccipes- 
IMiturial— Dorclnsler .Agricultural Society's premiums 
for lese— Commercial Uecord. 
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to expect to raise cattle to compare with those of 
northern latitudes and cooler climates, is to expect 
"an incompatible blessing;^' and, his grand and 
very strange conclusion is, that there are no fneam 
of reclainung the old fields of our ancestors, and of 
course that '*they are to be condemned like the 



ON THE MANURE OF LAND. 

Oeeanoned by iome agrieuUwral speeviaHons of Pro- 
fessor MitdteU, qf JSorth Carolina. 

Sir Humphrey Oary so beautifully illustrates this Deserts of Arabia to eoerlosfuig' barrenness and ste- 
sabject, that I cannot forbear commencing my ob> rility, unless some FCgetable of vieorous ^wth, 
■ervations on the Professor's speculations, by quot-' which shall cover our fields from the burnmg sun 
ing the words of Sir Humphrey. ! during the heat of summer; and, in the fall, shall 

*<The doctrine of the proper application of ma- 1 furnish a large body of vegetable matter to be 
Bures from organized sub^nces, offers an illustra- ' ploughed in for the enrichment of the soil,*' shall 
tion of an important part of the economy of nature,- be discovered. And, this is *'the greol desideratum,^'* 
and of the happy order in which it is arranged. { Now, with all due deference, I acknowledge this 

'*The death and decay of animal substances tend, to be a desideratum; but humbly contend there are 
to resolve organized forms into chemical constitu- < still greater desiderata, 

ents; and the pernicious efllavia disengaged in the i ''Agricultural chemistry/^ said Sir H. Davy, "has 
process, seem to point out the propriety of burying | for its objects all those changes in tlie arrangements 
them in the soil, where they are fitted to become ! of matter connected with the growth and nourish- 
the food of vegetables. The fermentation and pu-Sment of plants; the comparative values of their pro- 
trefartion of organized substances in the free at- duce as food: the constitution of soils: the manner 
mosphcre, are noxious proce-sses; beneath the sur- in which lands are enriched by manure or rendered 
face of the ground they are salutary operations. In fertile by the different processes of cultivation. In- 
thb case the food of plnnts is prepared where it can ' quiries of such a nature cannot but be interesting 
be used; and that which would offend the senses' and important, both to the theoretical agriculturist 
and injure the health, ifvj^sed, is converted bv and to the practical farmer. To the^il, they are 
actual processes into forms oC, beauty and of useful- necessary m supplying most of the fundamental 
nes^. The fcetid gas is rendered a constituent of principles on which the theory of the art depends, 
the aroma of the flower, and what might be poison I'o the second, they are useful in affording simple . freely used, and, as soon as the soil has been ex 



and the volatile fluid matters that it contains; and 
heat inereaaes the rapidity of fermentation; ^and in 
the summer fallow, nourishment is rapidly produced, 
at a time when no vegetables are present capable ol 
absorbing ity 

Here 1 have reached the period of my book learn- 
ing. I may now be permitted to state what I ap- 
prehend to be the cause of the wretched coudition 
of the soil generally in the United^ but more espe- 
cially in the Southern, states. 

I will coipmence by saying, that I would address 
every planter of the Southern states in the word.^ of 
the great Lord Burleigh to his son: *'Live not in 
the country without com atid cattle about thee. Fur 
he that putteth hw hand to his pocket fur every ex 
pense of household, is like him that putteth water 
into a seive. And what provision thou shalt want, 
learn to buy it at the best stand. For there is one 
penny saved in four betwixt buying in thy need and 
when the markets and season serve fittest for it. 
Keep rather tuH) servants too few than one too many. 
Feed them weU and pay them with the most; and 
then thou nutyst boldly require service at their /umr^.'* 

This is advice which, although given in the reiga 
of Elizabeth, is applicable to the actual planter of 
the Carolinx.s in 1836. 

The first ^at error has been in the quantity of 
land taken mto cultivation. The axe has been 



becomes nourishment to man and to animals.'' 
Let us now proceed to Professor MitcheU: 



and easy experiments for directing his labours, and ; hausted, the land has been turned out and suffered 



"The proper management of the manure collect '|>tefi of intprovement,^^ 



for enabling him to pursue a certain and systenuUic 



•d in his farm yard, is an important item in the du 
tief of an agriculturist" 

This is a fact quite undisputed. 



If I may be permitted to give an opinion, I would 
say, that such ideas were more consonant with the 
rank of a newly erected Professor's chair, than a 
Southern climates offer* greater impediments to, broad declaration, that the agriculture of a state de- 
the prowth of grass than more northern latitudes.",' pends on the discovery of a vegetable '<to furnish a 
This is a fact as to grass; but it is a query «^al- . large body of matter to be ploughed in for the en- 
though none with me,) whether there are not other- ricbment of the soil." For, to confirm my opinion 
things which, in the bounteous disposition of na- by that of Sir H. Davy, it may be observed, that it 
tmre, have been aiven to supply its place. is scarcely possible to enter upjon "any investigation 

*«The climate is lens favourable to the growth of in agriculture without finding it connected, more or 
the ox." 1^9, with doctrines or elucidations derived from 

They may not attain the gigantic size and Lam- chemistry." 



Nor, can what I apprehend to be an irrevocable 
law of nature, nasiely, that her processes never ex- 
haust a soil, or deny the means of reproduction. 



to waste; and, if in a hilly situation, to become use- 
less, owing to the washing of the rains. 

The consequence has been a scarcitv of com and 
abandonment of every means offered bv the system 
of soiling, partially or generally, and the leaves of 
the forest 

Let the planters keep their idle land enclosed, 
and sufficient for a rest every two years, and there 
will be not only little exhaustion, but the land will, 
under such care, become nearly equal to new land. 

In fact, the starvation system has been the ruin 
of the whole country; for it will invariably be found 
that wherever planters have bought com, theyhave 
gone backward— and tfiee versa. 

I could quote many examples to prove that the 
allowancing gentry and the great calculators, who, 
as I have heard, calculate so closely, as to know the 



bert-like weight of the British cattle; but it is a fact 

that there is no sweeter or better tasted meat under 

the sun. 
"The climate renders it less an object wHh the almost (I was goin^; to say,) to infinity, bjr an ap- quantity of grit their chickens consume, have all 

planter to raise the ox and to discover vegetables' plication of the ordmary means of human mdustry, gone backward and into debt; while those who know 

L L !-_.._-.,. be forgotten; for in the words of Sir H. Davy, '*na- j not what it is to have a lock on their com cribs, 

ture, amidst all her changes, is eontinvaUy directing have uniformly advanced and increased their pro- 
ber resources towards the production and muUipli- j per^. 

cation of life; and in the wise and grand economy ; TVi what may he ascribed the superior wealth of 
of the whole system, even the agents that appear; North Carolina, when compared nith South Caro- 
injurious to the hopes and destructive to the comforts ; lina? Its immense provision trade; in short, its 
of man, are in Jact ultimately connected with a { abundance and the consequent division of its pro- 
more exalted state of his powers and his condition. ; perty, and this in its turn producing a wholesome. 



on which he may subsist" 

I should suppose the object to be greater, inas- 
much as there certainly is so much wanted; and the 
^eater the difficulty the higher the prie<« and of 
course the more ample the recompense. 

"Finally, the winters are so much shorter that 
the quantity of manure is much reduced.* 

This is correct, if for manure Provideice had li- 



uces 



raited us to the mere excrement of the aiimal; but,] His industry is awakened, his activity is kept ahve,i active and useful population, 
that not being the case, all these assertons, except even by the defects qf climates and seasons. By the,' As to manure, as long as the forest tree prod 
the first, are what Junius would call "Idse facts." accidents which interfere with his efforts, he is made leaves there will be abundance. I think I could 
An "intelligent" American has discovered the to exert his talents, to look farther into futurity, name an estate, that hauls out 1500 to 2000 large 




that "the mode of supplying the defciency of ani- 
mal manure," namely, that of increaing "the num- 
ber of cattle," is not "generally un^rstood." 

This "intelligent" traveller confces the Profes- 
sor's views by not "attributing it o any imperfec 
tion in the agriculture of France, bit to the cUmate^^ 
—in fact, to nature "herself." 

But "France has no reason t complain of the 
allotments of heaven." Here Pofessor M is cor- 
rect All that she has to compbn of is, her inapti 
tude to improvement; arising, if the bye, from the 
fimplicity of life evident in tie character of her 
peasantry. t 

'•North Carolina,'' adds flie Professor, "has a soil 
tad cUmate favourable to the production of Indian 
eon, wheat, tobacco, cottoaind rice;" and, ior her 
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cure possession, to be preserved only by labour, • now better than ever. 

and extended and perfected by ingenuity." I As to the cultivation of old fields, I could procure 

Has the Professor never heard of the theory 'other proofs, in the fortunate results to estates 
of Captain Puiy, who, in a memoir addressed, ; thought to be in a state of bankruptcy, by a cau- 
fijpst to Louis Xv. or the Regent, and afterwards : tious adherence to an improved system. 
to George II., endeavoured to, and, in my humble i As to fallows, I would observe the Professor's idea 
opinion, did, establish it as a fact, that this very! of a plant to cover the ground, and thus having a 
State(themeansof increasing the products of which I ^'rotation without fallow," is not unsanctioned. It 
and adding to the value of the soil, are now in dis-| will be found at large in a "Treatise on Soils and 
cushion,) is within the favoured belt of the habita- . Manures," by a Practical Agriculturist—Philad. 
bleglobewhichunitestheadvantagesof the whole? 1821. Ralph Robinson, (in fact, George 111.,) la 
He settled Purysburgh, on the Savannah. ! 1790, thus closes one of his letters: "Thus his (Mr. 

But, chemically speaking, is the Professor cor- Ducket's,) land, although never dormant, is con- 
rect in his scheme of ^'covering the soUf^ "The tinually replenished by a variety of manures, and 
actiqu uf the son,** said Sir H. Davy, "upon the thus unites the system of continued pasture with 
tttifitce of the soil, fends to disengage the gaseous 'coltiTatton. — ^IVeatise, pi 96. 
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As to the soiling system, to which abundance is 
only necessary, it would be useless to say one word 
OD the subject, except to call the attention of Profes- 
lor Mitchell to this important branch of agriculture. 
But, to recur to his idea of '^covering the s^und/' 
I would observe, that the cow pea was long since 
termed by an old Englishman (who settled in this 
country before the revolution, and whose industry 
and intelligence were equal to his honour and his 
honesty,) the clover of Carohna. There it may be! 
used in all ways, and in each it is highly useful, 
whether it is fed in the field, whether the pod is 
gathered, or whether it is all brought in for winter 
fodder. 

The Professor will, I hope, excuse me for the 
frankness of these animadversions. They have 
been rendered necessary by his total silence on the 
great and real causes of our complaints — idleness, 
and such a forgetfulness of the change of times, as 
would enable an old farmer of the times of Queen 
Anne fully to recognize the system of his own days, 
in those of 1826; the same system when land is sold 
for twenty dollars, and when it was to be had for 
the expense of survey! 

Bitter experience will teach the good people of 
this country that Lord Burleigh's advice is good, 
and should be attended to. 

But, now that I have said all I wished, and more 
than I intended to say, 1 will conclude by expr**ss- 
ing a regret that all will be in vain, while there is 
such a spirit in our youth to overload the profes- 
sions of law and physic as there is at present. 
These create such an overflow as to crush the hopes 
and darken the prospects of nine out of ten young 
men; for more tnan a tythe can never hope for suc- 
cess in either of these professions. And to physic 
and law may be added commerce, the ranks of 
which are also so crowded — so crowded as that the 
people of the United States only **present the spec- 
tacle of a vast assemblage of jealous rivals, all 
eagerly rushing to the seaboard, jostling each other 
in* their way, to hurry off to the glutted foreign 
markets the perishable produce of thfir labour,"* 
and. ^t the instant when, owing to the want of com- 
miw^eatwn, some parts of the country are actually 
suffering for what is thus going abroad to these 
Tery glutted markets. Amphicon. 

P. S. As to the impossibility of having s^ood cat- 
tle in either North or South Carolina, the Professor 
is very incorrect. Fine, large, prime milk-giving 
cattle are to be found in Mecklenburg and Rowan, 
and sell at 60, 70 and $80. There is a very excel- 
lent stock in the vicinities of Columbia and States- 
burg, stock that would not disgrace, but grace any 
iarm yard in England. To the increase of the 
breed, the country is indebted to the liberality of 
some of the proprietors; while on the other hand, 
in other places, they are so selfish as to do every 
thing to make it a monopoly, by asking such prices 
as to preclude the purchase by lesser farmers; of 
course, exclude the country from the beneiits of 
iheir stjck. The western parts of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, are much indebted to Se- 
cretary Clay for an improvement of the stock of 
his neighbours. 



nication from £. Ruffin, Escu was received, and 
tbe communication from Mr. Ruffin ordered to be 
printed. 

The following scheme of Premiums for the Fair 
to be held the ensuing fall, was offered and adopted: 



AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF THE VAL 

LEY. 

Ri-emitmu for the next Fair, 



CROPS. 

For the best ten acres of Wheats . . (f 

For the second best do. do. 

For the best two acres of Wheat, . 

For th^ best ten acres of Corn, 

For the second best do. do. 

For the best ten acres of Oats, . 

For the best acre of Potatoes, 

For the best half acre of do. 

For the best ten acres of Barley, to be offer- 
ed at the fall meeting of 1827, 

For the best acre of Turnips, . 

For the best k acre of Hemp, 5 lbs. of which, 
dressed, are to be exhibited as a sample. 

For tbe best half acre of Flax, 

For the best specimen of Hemp, dressed by 
a machine located in one of the coun- 
ties of Frederick, Berkeley, Jefferson, 
Hampshire, Hardy, or Shenandoah — 
quantity exhibited not less than 50 lbs., 
a premium of 

FARMS. 

To the owner or cultivator of the best orga- 
nized and improved Farm, (of at least 
50 acres in cultivation,) considered in 
relation to, 1st. farm buildings; 2d, yards 
and manures; 3d fences and ge^ieral di- 
visions; 4th. orchard and garden frui^, 
5 th. live stock; 6th. implements of hus- 
band]^* ...... 

Re$olved, That application be made to the 
society at its next meeting, to offer to 
the person who shall have made the best 
average crop the present year, from a 
farm of not less than 50 acres, having 
reference to the labour employed and 
the state of the land when it came into 

Sossession. a premium of 
Leport to be made, and the premium 
to be awarded at the next March meet- 
ing. 

FENCES. 

To the person who has made the most per- 
manent fencing during the present year, 
taking into consideration the numrber of 
hands employed, .... 

ANIMALS. 

For the best full bred stallion, kept in the 
Valley during the present season, 

For the best stallion, calculated for the 
draught, kept in the Valley during the 
present season, . . . . • 

For the best Celt under four years old, rais- 
ed in the Valley, without regard to sex. 

For the second best do 

For the best brood Mare, .... 

For the second best do 

For the best riding Horse raised in the Val- 
ley, 

For the best Bull over one year old. 

For the second best do 

For tbe best bull Calf under one year old. 

For the best yoke of Oxen, . 

For the second best do. ; 
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MANUFACTVRB8. 

For the best ten yards of WoOlleo Cloth, 6-4 

of a yard wide, .... 5 00 

For the best ten do. do. I do. . . . 5 00 

For the second best do. . . . 5 00 

For the best ten yards of Flannel, . . 5 00 

For the second blest do. . . 2 60 

For the best twenty yards of Carpeting, 10 00 

For the second best do. do. . 5 00 

For the best pair of Blankets, . . 5 00 

For the second best do. . . . . 4 00 
For the best ten yards of bleached LiocD^ 

either of flax or hemp> ... 5 

For the second best do. .... 4 
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For the best ten yards of table Diaper, 

For the second best do 

For the best straw or grass bonnet, . 
For the best Hearth Rug, 
For the second best do. 
For the best ten pounds of Butter, • 

For the best twenty pounds of Cheese^ 
For the best ten yaras of Linsey, . 
For the best fifteen yards of Cassinet, 
For the best pair of woollen Stockings, 
For the best pair of flax or hemp do. 

PLOUGHS Aim PLOUGHMEN. 

For the best barshear Plough, to be tried on 

the second day of the fair. 
To the person who shall be considered the 

best Ploughman, .... 

Ordered, That there shall be a premium of |10 
awarded to the person who shall attend the fiiir 
clad in the best suit of domestic oianufacture, the 
raw material of which has been raised and spun ia 
his own family, with tbe exception of such cotton 
yarn as may be used in the fabric k. 

Ordered, That there be placed in the hands of 
the committee on manufactures, for discretionary 
premiums, the sum of $25. 

Ordered, That all woollen goods offered for com- 
petition, be manufactured oi wool grown in the 
Valley. 

Ordered, That no article shall receive a premium, 
which has not been manufactured in some county 
furnishing a member of this society. 

Test, A. S. TIDBALL, Scc'iy. 
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PROSPECT OF CROPS. 
Sir, Savannah, Geo., Sept, IS, 18S6. 

"Th5 rice crops on our river are very Kood; we 
are in fie midst of harvest, which has been much 
put bact by frequent showers. The cotton crops 
will be gpod, should the caterpillar keep ofi; a few 
are seen'n various places, but they do not spread." 
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At a meeting of the Trustees of the Agricultural p,,^ ^^^ ^^^ jVji,^,^ Q^y,^ 
Society of the Valley, held at the residence of Wm. ^^^ ^^^ second best do. 
H. Barton, Esq., on Monday, 29tb of May, 18i6— p^^^ ^j^^ ^esl brood »ow. . . . 

prwient, William M. Barton, John W. Page, Isaac p^^ ^i,e best lot of five Sheep, . 
Hollingsworth.Joseph Kean, Joseph Hackney, Wm.pQp l^p jjggi ^j^m^ .... 

Smith, David Bryarly, Seth Mason, John W. Bay- p^^ ^j,^ ^^^^ Heifer, . . 
liis, and Alexander S. Tidball. . Yot the best Mule under two years, 

A letter from Wm. B. Page, enclosing a commu- p^^^ ^^^ exhibition of a Cow of the improved 

""mIW. ruly, 1826, for insUnce, flour at New Orlaans,' abort homed breed, to be retained in 
Cbarieelony |4.60*-€oluDbiay e to f 10. tbo V tiley. 
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MANUFACTURE OF SILK IN MISSOURI. 

J. S. Skinnix, Esq. St. Ckarlts, M\»,Aug.,tB, 1826. 

Sir, — As he culture of silk has become a subject 

of considerable importance in the United States, 

permit me togive you for the Farmer, the result of 

a little essay nade in this place by Dr Seth Milling- 

2 .')0 ton, an enterprising />rac(t€a/yarfiicr, but before to- 

5 00 tally inexperienced in this particular business. 

10 00 A Mr. Atkinpn, of Philadelphia, came here last 

5 00 winter with a lew of establishing himself in the 

5 00 culture of silk, \'^es, 8ic ; but not meeting sufiBcient 

2 50 encouragement, >r ibr some other cause, he did not 

3 50 attempt it, but ICt with Dr. Millington about ISO 
5 00 eggs for silk wonis, which, when natched, repro- 
5 00 duced about 20,0()^ more; about 1000 of thes^ also 
5 00 hatched and reproluced an incakuhihle number, 
5 00 sa V 200,000^ and <r these aUo about 960 h itched, 

which are now finelt advanced and eftting birtilj, 

and the Doctor has n doubt but fine efb|)ii or i;tue-> 

|10 00 rations can be produMai&dpeflMidkoMeeiiort^ 

\ 
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although this was not favourable, (the weather 
being cold and changeable for our climate;) yet had 
he expected these new and multiplied generations, 
he could have expedited their production and have 
prepared himself for feeding, &c., which he did not: 



that our imports of tUk goods alone should exceed 
by half a million of dollars all our exports of flour 
and bread stufis. We make no apology to our sub- 
scribers for copying these articles from the Ameri- 
can Farmer. There is no pride so narrow as that 



the first e^gs hatched in the spring before he was | which leads the Editors of public journals to prefer 
aware of it or expected them to do so; and they | in all cases original to selected matter. The great 
have each time since taken him rather by surprise (object of the public communication and diflusion 
than otherwise. So that he thinks that with a fair of knowledge is thus defeated. 



exposure, careful attention, and common seasons, 
there will be no doubt of this result 

The worms were from twenty-two to twenty- 
•ight days feeding, when they commenced spinniug 
or forming their cocoons. They remained Irom 
twelve to sixteen days in them, and deposited all 
their eggs within three days after they came out 
millers; and these eggs, or a part of them, hatched 
from five to ten days afterwards; and if precaution 
had not have been taken to keep the eggs in a very 
cool place, the whole severally would have hatched 
witljiu this time. Doctor M. took one hundred of 
the smallest cocoons, (underbtauding the largest 
were occupied by females, which he wished to pre- 
serve,) and gave them to his sister, (Mrs. French,; 
who, from his imperfect instruction, both being per- 
fect novices in the process, reeled them off in less 
than one hour, and made twenty skeins of sewing 
silk of it — the sample enclosed b ing a part, and 
all of it of the same quantity and quality. 

Doctor M. has procured from Prince's nursery. 



The American Farmer, (we say it with deep re- 
gret,) is seen by a very small proportion of the 
farmers of New England. This does not arise 
from any local prejudices, but from the character 
and condition of our population. Our farmers are 
compared with those of the Southern states in narrow 
circumstances. They are not able to devote either 
the time or the money which the extensive planters 
of the south can afford to do, to reading and re- 
search. In proportion to their ability our yeoman- 
ry do full as much, and feel a zeal quite as strong 
to cultivate their minds, but they are restricted by 
their means, it is our duty, th«*refore, to give the 
circulation which our journal affords to the infor- 
mation, and valuable suggestions which are found 
from time to time in the pages of the American 
Farmer. To this course there is to be sure one ob- 
jecliuu, which is, that some of our readers here, 
and all in the S«/uthern states, though they are 
few, are exposed to the vexatious repetition of the 
same articles; but this is not an evil to be compared 



tensively,) for some years in succession, should 
state its comparative profit with"* that of other ob- 
jects of labour. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Society will 
grant a premium for the raising of mulberry trees 
with the view to the production of silk, and that 
premium will he announced in their next list. 

We shall also, if we have time, insert in this 
journal full notices as to the best mode of raising 
the mulberry, and the care and management of the 
silk worm. 

We have never placed the culture of silk amone 
the visionary projects, but have always believed 
that the United States would raise its own silk at 
no distant day. It only remains to be seen whether 
we can raise it to more advantage than to import 
it, which can never be ascertained before a fair 
trial shall have been made. Accident, the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, 6rst introduced the ma- 
nufacture of silk into Great Britain, where it has 
flourished to as great an extent as in Italy. Yet 
Great Britain imports nearly the whole of the raw 
material. There is no doubt that we can do better. 



Flushing, L. I., some of the white mulberry; hut j with that of the withholding such articles from our 
they are too small for him to feed his worms wholly 'subscribers Three iouiths of the readers of this- 
upon their leaves this season. But the black mul- 'journal would never see in any other way what we* 
berry, which is indigenous and plentiful all over our 'are about to publish. I 

country, supplied their place, and the worms ap- W^* would remark, that we still remain flrmly 
peared equally as fond of their leaves as of those convinced, that it can never be the interest of the, 
of the wliite; but he had not suflicient experience farmer of New England to raise the vine, either 



to know if they are as good. 

Doctor M. wishes, through the medium of the 
Farmer, or otherwise, to obtain information from 



for the pur|)ose of making wine or for distillation ' 
and the manufacturing of brandy. As strong reasons ' 
exist against the cultivation of the vine for the pur- 



pen»on!« Hiore experienced than himself, of the best i pose of converting its products into brandy, as 



or i»ro|>er method of preventing or expediting the 
faatcliin^ of CPU'S «hf,ii desirable. 
Sincerely. v<»»r frieijc!, 

&iL:i']lKN HEMPSTEAD, Jr, 



SILK AND WINE. 

[The question ih one of primary importance, how 
far labour and capital may be employed in this 
country to advantage, in the production of silk and 



against raising it for the pr duction of wine. 

I'he great objection to its culture for wine is the 
deficiency of sugar, or saccharine matter. This 
defect is so great in our chmate, that cultivators are 
obliged to add a quantity of sugar to the muBt, or. 
expressed juice, to give it su^Bcient body. And{ 
this defect would l>e still more sensibly felt in con- 
verting it into brandy. On tlie whole, we are per- 
suaded, that we had better exchange our own na- 
tural products for the wines and brandies of other 



^,,PP .countries, and that our labour and capital will be 

On hII questions (hat require research, a know-, *lj"s more prolitably employed. \ 

ledge of climate, of trade, of the products of fo-| ""^ •he question as to the production of silk is a 
rei;,'n countries, of supply, demand, and capacity to ^ery different one. We can raise silk, and we can 



produce — in short, an extensive knowledge of facts, 
and a judicious application of ttat knowledge to 
the condition and prospects of sur own country. 
We are accustomed to look with great confidence to 
(he editorial department ol the Mauackusetts ^gri- 
cultural RejKmiory and Journal In No. 1 , of the 
9th vol. of that work, we find toe following sug- 
gestions:] — 

The Productiow of Silk and Wink in the Uni- 
ted Stat£». 

The following articles* must be interesting to all 
the citizens of the United States. They propose 
the iu(roduc(ion of new objects of industry; and al- 
though they may not be as successfully cultivated 
in New England as in the warmer and more fa- 
voured climates of the Southern states, yet they 
cannot fail of being interesting topics to us^ as citi- 
zens of the United States 

It is indeed a most unexpected view of the case, 

[* See American Farmer, vol. 7, p. d29, for the artl- 
•les alluded to, under tlie heads of '^Domestic Mafufac- 
Uire of Silk and Brand!/," and **Memorial to the ho- 
Bourable the President and Members of the Senate of 
the State of South Carolina/'— £d. Am. Fabm.] 



raise it as easily as it can be produced in China or 
Italy. The white mulberry, the favourite food of 
the silk worm, thrives in Massachusetts as well as 
it docs in any part of the world. The chrysalis or 
cocoon can be easily preserved during our winters. 
It is not a question of doubt; it has been settled by 
experience. It has been asserted that .the inha- 
bi(Hnts of Mansfield now raise silk to the amount 
of $40,000 a >ear. 

Mr. Clark, of Northampton, thirty years since, 
raised the silk worm with complete success. Mr. 
Holcomb, of Sterling, has been equally successful. 

The power to produce silk in Massachusetts, 
therefore, is ascertained; the only question is as to 
its comparative profit That pue town should be 
able to raise it to the amount of $40,000 a year, 
would seem to go very far towards proving its pro- 
fitableness. The inhabitants of that town can have 
no fear as to a disclosure of the facts; they can 
have no reasonable motive for concealing them; 
they have no monopoly; and an increase of Ameri- 
can production of silk would rather aid than injure 
them by inducing the government to protect and 
encourage it It would oe desirable that some per- 
son who hat raised tilk extensivdlj, oir (if not ex- 



ON THE SOPHORIA TINCTORIA, OR WILD 

INDIGO. 

By fViUiam ZoUickoffer,<M. D., corresponding mem- 
ber of the mMedico-Botanical Society of London, 
fyc. ^e. fye. 

J. S. Skiknkr, Esq., Wedmnster, Md., .9ug. 8, 182«. 

The article which is the subject of the present 
communication is the Podalyria Tinetoria of the 
distinguished Michaux. It is recognized, by the 
common and local appellations of wild indigo — ^in- 
digo weed — broom — horse-fly weed; and, in Doctor 
Coder's catalogue, by the name of Indigofera, It 
is an article that belongs to the materia mmerUaria, 
as well as to the materia medica, in which respect it 
does not differ, from almost every one of our escu- 
lent indigenous vegetable productions. 

The Sophoria Tinetoria ranks in the class Decan* 
dria, in the order Monogynia, and, in the natural 
orders, or families of Fapilionacece of Linnaeus^ and 
Legieminosa of Jussieu. 

The sophoria tinetoria is little inferior, as an ar- 
ticle of vegetable diet, to the phytolacca deeandria, 
(commonly called Poke,) whi<*h belonics to (hp class 
deeandria, (he order decagyiiia, and the natural fa- 
milies of miscellanea, of Linnaeus, and attripticei, 
of Jussieu. 

Delicious, indeed, are the young shoots of this 
plant, which emanate from the earth's surface, in 
the spring of the year. It is supposed that they are 
apt to operate by increasing the frequ«*ncy of the 
alvine evacuations, and. (hat this circumstance 
should be alleged as an objection to their use. This 
is, however, an occurrence which is more rare than 
that which succeeds (he use of the phytolacca <ie- 
candria, or poke. The most approved and palatable 
way of serving up the tender shoots of the tinetoria, 
consists in their being boiled in water for about fif- 
teen minutes, adding to the water, previous to its 
ebullition, a small portion of table salt; after which, 
they are to be removed from the vessel in which 
(hey have been boiled, when the addition of a suita- 
ble portion of butter should be added. 

Unfounded is the opinion, which has been ad- 
vanced, in relation to their being apt to operate on 
the bowels: for, were we to judge of their subse- 
quent effects iir this way, from the general medical 
operation of the plant, in the advanced state of its 
maturity, when its virtues become entirely altered, 
no such conclusion would be drawn with any degree 
of proprietjr. 

Singular is it, that our native vegetable eseuUnUm 
have not attracted more of the attentive regard and 
consideration of the lovers of good eating, in cc 
junction with the cultivators of the articles 1 
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inig to (he kilchrn garden; for (here me mttoy 
tlucttoas of this kind, thftt are undoubtedly dei 
ing of psrlirubr notice, on the nccount of their not 
tiilj being delicious, but nutritive, 

OCNSRtC CE11II1CT£K. 

SopAorio.— Calix five toalhi-tl, Ribbous abovt.. 
Tolls pjpilionaceou*. wilb the wings of the t 
tengtb nilh IbeBlandard; legume 



way, which Ih^y deroured greedily, gained health j of othpi 
and vigour, and spun aa " " 



&vaA& Bcosoaav. 



SnpKona T^ic/ono— t^autis. or stalk, rtows to 
Irom one to Iwo itnd a half feet, frcnn which a con- 
luderable number uf brHnches^rmnnHle. The leafei, 
Whifh are unnM, are tirnate, inTcrif ly heart abaped 
and sessile. In Ibe month of August, the flowers. 
^ trbich are of b yellowish colour, exhibit themselves 
* SD almrKt every branch. The root, which is irre- 
Kular ibapet). is woody and rough, displaying a 
brown colour extcrniilly. From iliis numerouii 
small branch's proceed. 

Variouti avocations have prevented me from 
tering into a chemical eiainination of this ph 
»nd, inasmuch as thr. result of an iDveslieation of 
this kind, would not be pruduelive of any thing 
more than x certain deKiee of that kind af infor- 
malion which could not afford any light to the hor- 
ticulturist, in allcnipting its successfui cultivation. 
I have deeraed it unnecess.iry to defer the cunimu- 
aication of its esculeut virtues to you on this ac- 

Fortuitous, not unfrequently, are the circum- 
itancci that have given rise to the introduction of 
mauy of ilie articles belonging to the kitchen gar- 
den, as well as Ibose which have been introduced 
into the list of reraediftl subit-tnces; and if every 
individual who feels interefied in the iDcreaaed ac 
«uinulatioa of nutritious vegetables to our present 
list, would only loke the pains to make n few Iriali 
of such as may occasionally be stated to them a: 
being alimentary in their nature, we should in i 
short time have a goodly number added to the pre 
lent catalogue, 

The economical, or domestic uses of the lophona 
tiaetaria, it would he unneceesary to notice, as they 
have, in some measure, been taken into considera- 
tion in a recent number of your very useful and in- 
teresting "Farnser." 



sn.K woaMs. 

,Vr. Editor,— The culture of the silk worm havini 
ialely been agitated to a considcrahle degree, am 
being likely soon to become an important branch of 
indiutr}' in this country, I considor it the duly of 
every one possessing injormalion in any way relat- 
ing to it, to lay it immediately before tlie publicb. 
Under this impr.ssion, I take Ibe liberty of sending 
you Die following extract from a Philadelphia paper, 
hoping it may be Ibuiid useful to those interest 
ruung the worm. 

At ue same limr I would remark, that at the date 
•r the publication of this extract the culture of silk 
had become so uitensire. ibal a cumpiuty was in- 
stituted, under the title of "The Filature," which 
purchased cocdods at from three to five shillingH 
(lurfiicy per puunil. The subsequent troubles with 
Rnglaud, in all probability, put a blup to this — 



"nUadelphia, Aau 9 
''It may be worth the attention at the r 
tiiJt tcormi. thai there were two instances 
county lait year, where ihe worms throve well till 
after the third moulting, and ivhen they were almost 
ready to spin, they left olT feeding, crawled aboul 
tbeir luls became amaU and lurnea yellow, the dead- 
ly lyraptoms amoog us, and tbey began to die fast; 
but, nn-rely by *coid<-nt in one of the instances, and 
rrom dasipt in the olhcr, Mift Imwm won laid in tbnr 



RURAL TASTE, 
regard Ihe man ivho surrounds his dwelling 
with objects o( rural taste, or who even plants a 
single sbade-tri'e by the road side, as a publick hene- 
fsictor; not nierely because he adds somt'thing to 
Ibe genenil beauty of the country, and to the plea- 
iiure of Ihoie who travel through it, but because, 
also, he cotilrihutes something to the re&x-ment of 
general mind: he improves the lasle, especially 
of his own family and neighbourhood. There is a 
power in sceuen of rural beauty to aOecl our socinl 
and morul feelings. A fondneas for these scenes h 
seldom fouud with coarseness of sentiment and 
rudeness of miinners. One may judge, with confi- 
dence, of the taste and intelliKenee of a family by 
the external air of their dwelling. In my excur- 
the counlry, if I pasi> a habitation, however 
spnc'ous, standing naked to the sun, with nothing 
ornamental, nothing inviting around it, 1 cannot 
help saying to myself, however aouodanl may be 
Ihe slovenly possessions of its owner, tliere is no 
refinement in that house; there is oo delicate and 
iindly interchange of sentiment among its inmates, 
,ad if ever they are sociable, their sociableness ( 
sists in rude and fitful loquacity. Their hooks 
few, and those ill chosen and unread. But if I 
notice a dwelling, however bumble, which is appa- 
rently as snug as its owner has means to make it, 
displaying neatness and tasle in its fences, and 
shades and shrubbery , and flower pots at llie win- 
dow — I feel assured that this is the abode at reline- 
EUt; this IS the home of <^uiet and rational enjoy- 
inl, of intelligence and kindly intercourse. 

[Cbritlian Sptctalor. 
[How many are prevented, by a selfish indolence, 
from planting either IVuit or ornamental trees, be- 
cause either tbey are atlogether too \axf, or they ap 
prebend that they may not live to enjoj their fruit 
^pose under their sbadel How contracted are 
ws of such people. What would be the state 
ety if oU were to act on this principle? Map- 
pily there are those who set a better example; thosf 
-' - -"6 willing lo BOW though they can 



iffords us II portion of thfl 
could, smiles of a more geiiiul sun. Whi^n. therelore. w* 
[JV'al. Gazelle, [dwell on the bpaiily of exotic trees and shriili>, wfl 
wish to be understood as expressing our eralitud' 
to those who bavr enriched our land with uddi- 
tionnl charms, and more fully diaplayed Nature U 
eyes, and not as disregarding the plants that 
indigenous to our soil," Tu show to thosr who 
do every thing for m|^, bow soon they mny Tttilttt 
Ihe beauly and the shade of ornament" I trei-s. wa 
will mention, that at Dougboragen Miiiior, the re- 
sidence of the venerable Carroll, the most wide 
ipreading, umbrageons, and beautiful willows wa 
■ver saw, were planted, not hy him, but by Ul 
dou^Afer, Mrs. Caton.the assiduous and ever watch- 
ful guardian of his be^tltb and comfort, and for hel 
sei a model of graceful afiabihty and gentlenest. 
We should suppose that these two trees, planted 
by her youthful bands, and under which the old 
patriarch may witness the gambols of hb great 
grand children, now cait a shade of at least oi>S 
hundred feat in diameter. Yet every day,youn( 
house keepers psstpone, and altogether neglect 
ilanling trees, for fear they may not themsnive* 
grown! We say, again, how short 



sighted! how seltishi how void of reoned taitel] 



PRESERVATION OF APPLES. 
The following valuable observationB, contaiaed ii 
a letter from Noah Webster, Esq. have been pub- 
lished in the Massachusetts' Agricultural Repou- 

'■(t is the practice of some persons to pick appUt 
in October, and first spread tbem on the floor of ai 
upper room. This [iractice is said to render applet 
more durable, by drying them. But I cao affim 
ihis to be a mistake. Apples, alter remaining so 
long on the trees as safety from the frost will admtit 
should be taken directly from the trees to cloae 
casks, and kept as dry and as cool as possible. If 
suBered to lie on the floor for weeks, Ibey witb^ 
and lose their flavour, without aci{uiring any addi- 
tional durability. The best mode of preserving ap- 
ples for spring use, I have found to be, the putting 
them in dry sand as soon as picked. For this purpos* 
I dry sand in Ihe bent of Ihe summer, and late ib 
October put down the apples in layers, with a cove^ 
ing of sanit upon each layer. The singular advan- 
iHges of th» mode of Ireutment are these: 1. Tb6 
ing lo sow iiiuugii uiey can never; "'"' ''**P* ""* apples from the air, which is e»- 

_^, who continue, lo the last, to make 'e"''"' <■> 'ntir preservation; 3. The sand checks 

plantatioA of beautiful and valuable trees, for the *«. evaporation of the apples, thus preserviog 
mere indulgence of adelicale and honourable taste, ''"^"' '"" ""*«>"— at the same time, any rooisluic 
and for the exclusive benefit of their uoslerity. On I yieWed by Ihe ipples (and some there will be) g 
the beautiful farm ofa soldier of the Revolution, re-|»o«"'''"^«''y »"« tand, so that the apples are kepi 
siding on Sassafras river, in this state, we admired.l Qfy. and all muiliness is prevented. Mj pippin* 
less than two years past, large plantations of /otmI'" May and June »re os fresh as when first plcke^ 



treei, which were made after he had passed his 
tielh year. We could mention another gentleman, 
a merchant of this city, not younger than the far- 
mer to whom we have alluded, who very lately 
brought from Euro|>e, scions of all the trees he 
saw there, which were not known in this country; 
and so skilfully did be manage them that every tree 
lived except the yew Iree. This instance of taste i 
and patriotism, like many of a similar character] 



» if just separate^ 



GOOD CIDER. 

Ul be made any where, of gooA 

iWJig method: When vour .-ppln 

I „ . wiJ your straw with the juice itt- 

of taste I stead of water; put some straw in a cask nrit yoUF 

■ ■ ig tub, with a blanket on it, to filtrate at 

' D a good clear strong cask 



performed by the oSicen of our navjf within a strain it; then put it ii 

few years past, reminds us of Ibe just reflec- immediately; suSeritto have as little air as possi- 
lions of a prolific and agreeable English author.ible lo prevent fermestation. When your cask b 
who observes: "The introduction of a useful or or-|full, bung it up tight, a-id remove it to your cellar, 
namental plant is justly considered as one of IhC'not to be disturbed for one month at k>Bst. Thil 
most important services that « person can render cider will retain ita swetlness for years, t ' 

his counlry; for it is impossible to calculate on the -' ■"'-'- -■ — ■" ' "■- ' ■ --■• 

benefits that may be derived through his means, 
when the qualities of the vegetable are ascertained 
and its virtues known. Even what ia introduced 
and planted merely from curiosity or ornament 
seems to unite us to the nations from whence it 
eooM*. It bnlotn on «> s thue of tbe bleninKt 



needful; it will )je fit for' bottling in fou» 
'eeks. It should not be removed in the cask it 
iHS put up in, but racked Into another. If theM 
be any who doubt this mode, let them' try oae caA 
alter the above method. IV foregoing ia certififlS 
- sm experience. BENJ. V/USHLOK. 

Jft^ York, 09*- 1&> 1»^ 
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MILK. 
A few neeka since, we> notieeil the opii 
Knelub H^ricullurisl with ivspert to '.be c 
Bilk required lor a pound of butter and cneeie. A 
(Toman in a neighbouring town, who has for many 

Ears Buperin1i>nded »n PitensiTe dair;, wjs the 
DglishmaD's rule i*- exactly ri^ht. She has ascer- 
tained by long experience ibat uiiie i^uarts of millt 
kre requisite to produce one pound ol butter, and a 
Uttte more than four quarts for a pound of cheese 
A dairj fiirnier inl'ornis ns that the skimmed miUi 
and whejorbisdiury,emplojed inTeeding bogs, are 
Morth abuut three doUaDi a fear For eaeh ~ "~ 



love wbicb i^ire to their counsels and eiaiiiple a most 
persuBsite influence. It is. yet t'iirtb*r. thfir es- 
pecial duty and privilege to preside habitually over 
Ihai homt which ii all the world to ■ child; nod they 
are enabled, in eonsequeoce, to watch over that 
moat important, but too oh en neglected part ofedu- 
cati -D, which is continually going on, and is uperal- 
Ing very powerfully in early life, namely — ineidcntal 
inslruclton — the instruction of current events, and of 
the circumstances in which we are placed. Let, 
then, mothers reflect that their responsibility is com- 
mensurate with the peculiar opportunities which 
they enjoy of influencing the minds of their children. 



theatre, cards, and every species of infantta* 

We must endeBTOUT to inspire children with the 
spirit inculcated in (be following precept — "What- 
(by band findclb to do, do it wilk (by might," 

■ IV m t In hfino thpm irmdMnllv **tO b6 



rays skimmed milk given to swine will not viel'd half: *'■ 't""* '» «"">'* »'"' "^f"' '■? ""« 
• cent per quart, «bcn potk is only five or sU cenU '"•■'- «''"-<>"" ri-«-"" tt>„r ™., 
|»er pound. 

The Encyrlopedia 8ajs,"lhc herbage that would 
be sulRrient to add 11:1 pounds lo the weiebt of an 
oi. would, if employed in feeding cow«, aSord 450 
gallons of millf." According lo Ibis stiitenient one 
pound of grass fed beef costs the farmer as much as 
four gallons of i ' ' "" ' 
fiDKiud. 



e and art of 
early educ«tion, deserves their peculiar atteotton. 

INDUSTRY, PERSEVERANCE, AND AT- 
TENTION. 
As idleness is the inlet to most other evils, so it 
by industry that the powers of the mind are tamed 



ilk. This cannot be Irue in New people, may be attributed much 



That so Uttle is effected by most 
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KITCHENS AND LAUNDRIES. 
J. S. SimiaR, Es«., SipttvAtr \0, iStt. „ , . 

Sir,— An annual subscriber would be obliged to ^"^'^^'^ °f indu»try. application, and perseverance. 
j-onoranj of your coriespon dents, for a descrip- "S*^? should early be made sensible of the infinite 



o the waste 
and misapplication, than to the want of natural 
powers; and it will generally be found that useful 
ueos of character depends more upon diligence, than 
any thing else, if we except religious principle. It 
therefore highly important to train up childi 



(Eccles. u. 10,) — to bring them gradually " 
a whole man to every thing." This is an acquire- 
ment fraught with the most important adrantages, 
though of very diflicult attainment. So volatile ii 
the mind during childhood, so averse lo reslrainlt 
that it is only by very slow degrees the habits, here 
recommended, can be formed. We must not eipect 
complete success with any children; and. with some. 
the difficulty will appear nearly inaurmounlable. 
Energy of mind, like poicer in mechanistu, if ones 
attained, may be directed and applied to a variety of 
objecb; but Ibe want of this energy— an indifference, 
spi rill essn ess of character— is a defect, mostdiffi- 
_ jlt to be overcome. Our ordinary resources are 
apt to fail with minds of this cast; for, with them, 
"" hope of obtaining a desired object; the wish for 
..-ards; the love of reputation, and even a sense of 
duty, will readily yield lo every difficulty, and rarely 
triumph over that aversion to labour, which, if suf- 
fered Id prerail, has a tendency to undermine who(- 
■ excellent or valuable In the treatment of 
I of this character, a double portion of 
patience and perseverance is required; and, with 
all our efforts, we may appear to effect very lit- 
spondents, for a d^rip- "|«y •*"»""' «"'/ "^ ""?" *«'»*"'lf »' the infinite ,i^. ^^j ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ „;„ p^tably lead lo more. We 
faftiding kitchens for pri ; ''■"f "• """^l Ibey should be made to understand y,, (,(,jg^^ „,gjf l^,,,^,. aoj, if possible, excite ac- 
vate fatuities in the country, uniting the advantages *?"' "" economy is so essential as the economy ol ,;,,j, ^y presenting them with objects .vhich par- 
orfaeaity of cooking and Monofliy of/u«i with the '"°ei and that, as by squandering pence, we are (icufjrU accord with Iheir inclination. We may 
most convenient and best arninged pbns for fcoA* very soondepnved of poundsjso.bj wastingmmutes, sometimes, with those of good dispusilions, accom- 
Mwiu, the curing of bacon. 8lc , as beloneing there- «>■ '""'I 'o** °o^ ""■^y no""- t""* days and months- |;g|, ^^^ purpose, by engaging their affeclions, and 
to. Doubtless the splendid hotels in Baltimore Tbej ought not, therefore, to be allowed lo remuin working upon love more than upon fear. It will 
have esublishmenis of this kind, which would fur- '<"=' 'hecause it is not worth while" to undertake ^|,^ [j^ especially necesaar> to guard apainst that 
■isb good models for the information herein souu-ht ""J" employment: for this is an eicuse often brought ^^^^^,^ „j,iyi, ,, j^g gUpj, (he consequence of indo- 
U> beobtaini-d. Rough drweingi should accompalP''*"'' •l"""? ,"'"*"'"'«"»'*/' ''™? ""'!='' ""'^' lence; for a child, hahilually indolent, will make it 

urse of almost every day. We mistake, .f ^i, object to get through every employment, pat- 

ftf cooflfucliag laundries,,"^ suj.jjoae that industry is to br coiibiied to lesson ijcularly bis liaauos, mib as JitUt Irouijle to himself 

with a view to ecinomj of fuel, facility of opera- 1 hours: children may be as idle when at play, as over , ,, p„,s,b|p; u,d the consciousness of his delicieneie* 

^ns, drying linen, Uc \ ?"" ..'^''^ "* '?'"" ."'««'^"' '»k« care timt the i _,^^ consciousness of having failed in duty, wUI, U- 

Would it not be nseful to the GOQDtry at krp-,if *"»" ^"j'^"!? relaxation ba [woperly and happly l^„„ i„c,itahly, induce him to take refuge in (alse- 

jmi were to publish in youf Jounal, plana for build- wnplojed. The first dawnings of a listless, dissatis- ^^^j „^ ^^-^ excoses. We should, therefore, u 

kiga on farms-aa houaea for negroes, stables, bami, ^^^ ^'P"'^'*"^ ° ^i"- *^ L '■'"' ' P^P^""" ■ far as possible, avoid trusting such children to leara 

^es. 8w. '? "'" "'"d a child to loU in his chair-to stretj:h on .j^^;^ |^„„„, ^i„„ f„ y^j, J;,! |^ exposing them to 

Briek is the ti»terialcontempUted,for the build- »''e8""?d.ratherthantroublchim«lftojoinin the ,e,„pta,ion. Let it be an object to ^ve (gem em- 

ings above rwferr*d to. games of his more active companions; it will lead , r„,.„ts which they cannot evade~fmm which 

The person making these inquiries, is one who ''J''" 1? «ek for amusemenl. first, in one thm^ \^^/^^ are do means of escaping;— something to be 

wishes to derive pracfical benefit* from the theories then, m another, but to rest content with none. To Jone. ind not merely to he fc«™(. For instance, it 

counteract this tendencv, it 19 necessary to supply | ^yj j^ better to set them so many linr ■ -"- 

able nhier.t^ — VBripn. nnt not< .. ., . . . i . i^."^ l. . 



RUKFOKD. 



children with pleasurable objects— varied, but not; ^t^^^ than to learn by heart If tasks must be set, 

too numerous— and to encourage » "p""""' ."d they should be made as short, as defined, as mecha- 

persevermg pursuit of them If is desirable if in ^j^i, „ po„ible, and learnt in the presence of the 

the country, that they should have gwdeo* of their , (^^her To all children, perhaps, the rudiments of 

,-,,... , , , „• ,„ ,. „ ,.,,. O""' "»'•'»; " Poney, 8w.; and we .hall find it an im- 1 i^^nj be made easier, by rendering them as 

[For this department we '"'' "f*'" •" '^^ ''"'« portant advantage, if we are able to mspire tbein i^^^^anl^al as the subject adtiits of. Itmaybehet- 

work enlitled -HiirTS Foa the impbovehii™ or, ,v,Iba taste for readmg « on ormuemenJ. Thisw.ll ,„ not to tell a little child that he shall spefl his leg- 

"i!" '•»°""°'' ;^^ f^j'r.AS!!:^" ^W"" F""""*"" *'y '•'« habit of buying and collecting ,„„, (^ i,^ j^ j^ „;,,,„„, , mj^aUe, but lo desits 

Anmcm/romtte^/lA London edrfwn boots for themselves; each child enjoying the ptivi-y^ ,^ ,,j, ^ ,;„„ ^^^^ ^l^^d ^„^ jj^ 

From the tonor of these hints it is obvious that [ le^e of a litlle hbrary of his own. | tjoctly, as the business of the day. Children will 

they arc intended chieily for the use of Molhen,. One of the duties of a nurse is to employ her ' ajjo (earn more readily, when their lessons are rego- 

on whom we depend much more than is generally ! charges well in the absence of their parents. If, for Igted by established rules. If a child be uncertain 



iich more than 
■pprehended, for our principles, our character and 
•access in life. On this point we cannot do belter 
than give an extract from the preface to the Amcri- 
eu edition before us; — ] 

This edition is sent abroad under the deep con- 
viction (hat families are Ihe first schoula in Ibe great 
discipline of life.— that lessons are to be learnt there 
which can be learnt no where else,— and that pa- 
lenli, and especially mothers, are incomparably the 
best and must effective instructers. Children, in the 
providence of God, are comnittted to them, at that 
period of life, when the mind is open to those early 
UDprcMioos which ordinarily aink deepest and last 
InoKral, and which, in moxt cases, constitute the ele- 
■tenta of the future character. Mothers, moreover^ 
■n ■atunllj the obj«cta of a peeuliar p^trenc* ud 



iple, she provide herself with paper, pencils, how much be a to read, he will probably n 
paints, little pictures, &c. to cut out and paste, as when Ihe portion is shewn lo him. Rather let it be 
employment for wet days and winter evenings, many Gxed, that, to read so much, to spell so many words, 
hours may be spent harmoniously and happily, go many times, &.C. ia to be Ihe regular business of 
which, in an ill regulated nursery, would pass in idle- ' every day. He will then come with a prepared 
nets, and, consequenlly, quarrelling and miachief. mina, which is as important to the success and 
For children, who are brought up in dome&tick and good temper of children aa of ourselves. On thU 
natural habits, it will not t>e difficult to find an abun- account, a daily perseverance in teaching, and regn* 
dani variety of wholesome and simple pleasures; Igr hours, are necessary. The habit of omitting 
and we should carefully avoid exciting a desire for lessons, on every slight excuse, has an injurious et- 
artificial amusements, which, if they produce no fed; and a child will come very unwillingly to be 

other ill consr^ueoce, are like all iioneceaaarystimu-l 

lants, eDerTBling in their efiects, vitiating to lhe| ■ By •'infantine gaming," it is inlencled to include oi>> 
and likely to abate the reUah for more eom-'jj those gaine* in which cbUdren play for money, or 



mon and more valuable enjoyments. Among such which, at least, may lead t 
objectionable amusements ar« to be ranked tboMof'tnre period. 



their doing ii 
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taught, who. I'rum his pn^t experience, dail^ hopes'ed.* Is ii not (o IhU cause thai mieii iiiii} be alln 
that be tuny put off the tusk, ur escape il alto-lbutcd tlie juiperlcct auU superticial knowledge. Hit- 
{ether. . waot ol hlerai'jr taste in Ihuae who have heeu taui^hl 

It ought to be our ohjecl, that our pupils should merely b; the codidiud miUuoI routine; and ii> it ool 
ftdvaoce mrtlij, ratbtr than rapidly. The mOBt iiu-'desuable Ibal nucli dentienoies he teiiiedied as 1'a.i- 
parlaot advautage of lessoiiK,- -of regular daily Its- a* puuilile, during the intervals ol' lime [uissed al 
■ODs, in childhood, is this: — 'I'bat tb>-y aflurd us ao home, by directing the attention lu English readuig^ 
excellent opportunity ofenforeing bulbils ol self-sub I to Uie study of natural history, and olliur interest iiig 
jeclion, diligence, anil alleiition. and an opportunity ' pursuits? A^ it is sensible objects Ahiuti the soonest 
of colli rating a taste Tor intellectual pursuits. In; attract alteDliou in early lile, ihe works ot' nature 
the first ten years of life, it is iiol ibe quantity ofniay easily be ri;ndereJ the medium ol' continual in- 
knowledgc acquired, but [be habit of learning Hell,|structiua and uuiuaement to children. On this ac- 
that is of consuqucnce. With very young children, count, natural history, in its rarious branches, is 
however, even tbisprindjjle is lo be acted upon ivilb.pariicukrly uoelul, us both pleasure and iniprove- 
tnoderation. It is a rule that sucb a portion shouldlnieut may Iik denied from the habit of observing 
be read, spell, &c.; and our object is to have ttais:audexauiiniiig tne .iirioua objects with which weare 
portion done tseU; but wc must be prepared for con- j surrounded.! 

Slant fluctuations in our little pupils. The lixed por- A bigh standurd is desiraUe in intellectual pur- 
tion of business must, hideeil, be done; aod if we, suits, as well to in tboiie of still greater value, 
perceive a spirit of selt-will and disobedience, tliis^io thing can be' less ornamental thun aecomphsh- 

_.. . 1. J I. — 1. _i _..;ii L_ ^.1 — .^ performed in a poor style, and wilii bat' 

u that superficial and imperfect koow- 



must be corrected. But that our {mpils will be, at 
one time, more industrious; at anollier, less so; — at 
one lime vigorous; at anot be r, listless; —at oiie lime, 
quick; ut another, apparently slow and dull— must b< 
expected: it is ihe nature, the constitution, of cliil 
dreo. These changes are to be borne wilh unruf- 
fled patience and quietness, and expressions of dis- 
pleasure carefully avoided; for it is hurtful, and ut 
terly uscleis, to upbraid children ivilh Uulness Bndj|J^^(j 
inattention. Let us get tbrimgh Ihe les*on—e;itjnuale itself 

.e ol luurtiticafiuii to the parent. 



leiige which 

" is -oud thai it Las learnt so much 

But whilst Wv ' jdeavour to jnspu'e our cbildreu with 

a desire to do nelt,wbatever they undertake, whilst 

we endeavour to turn to Ihe best account, hoUi tlivir 

time ana talents, we Uiust beware ol' raising our ex 

high; for if an aiubitioua spirit iusi- 

"' ' " " will be 

id ol irrita- 



liun lu Ihe cbilaren. It is but too probable Ibat in 
Ibis case the latter will be over-urged by the Ibrtiier; 
and Ibus lliose very objects frustraied, wbicb have 
been pursued with too luuch eagerness. 

In cultivuting hauits of industry, apjilleation aud 
)>erseverancc, we are to remember thai tbere is a 
.■^ . , , - . medium lo be observed in this, as io every other 

rlilied a not gHining Ibe ^^^,,^jj ^, education. 'J bese qualities are of so much 
.r_(hut Ihe directions! . „,^, ^j,^^ j^„„„j ^ ,2,, ^^^^ ^f ^^^ „„^„. 
~ pursue them as to infringe 



through it as well as we can^ and then, if the child 
display no positive naughtiness, leave il. The fixed 
portion of business being compleled. Ibe cbilil is lo 
be dismissed; and Ihi^re is little doubt we shall ac- 
complish more at some future period. 

Bui the sch'-luve of parents and teachers ia very 
apt to insinuate itself inio this employment Wc do 
not like thai other children should read and write 
betlrr llwii _ _ , 

immediate fruit of our labour— (hut the direclionsi^.|j|^|. ||j 

given tu day are no. i-raclised to-day. Our pupil ; ^■^^. ^^, ^^ ^„ „„, ,„ ,„ ^„^^ ^„^^ ^^ ^„ ^^ 
•eldom keeps pace Willi ounmpalience; this irrilale«.,^^ ,^,^ necessary hberty, and the truest enjoy 
the temper, and brings dow,. complaints and punish- ^^,,, ^^ d.iUren. It ought again lo be repeateu, 
ments upon ibe poor child, for dek|ct» wbich alien ,i^^, ^ ^„tec«.ary ralrainl u^yto much L,tet^ 
arise more from a wunl of l«.wer than (rom a wan I ^^^ ^y^ ^ J ^,^„ „,.^( „j,t,*^„^,, u^naerness 

of will, l-hus, so painful an associulion wilh his ,„/, ,^,,^^^0 and a|,par.nt mdolcnce, which even 
booksiseic.led as may prove of serious disadvau ^^■^^^ j„d,sposilioo will occasion in ehUdren. In 
lage to h.m m aflerlile. This mistake is gen end ly m^sborl time devoted lo lessons, we may gradually 
<„ h, nh,erved m vounic mothers, and those uuuc ^j^^ ^ ^,^^,^, disci|.line; but, iu piaj-hours, al 

positive duty strongly tu oppose list- 
-.- , , . .'. I ' . 1- I. 1 1 1 iissiiuaa miu iiidoleiice, ycl, Hith healthy and well* 

„du.l].ttoi, .. »l 1,11k ,n,pori.i,co,,rn.b,,l hjl^.i-i^,,,^ ,i,u„„, ,„ .[..f,, a„j ||,u, ^-J ,^^^,y 
j„ fom,c<lor,.r.|,8 Itrnpen .«,lrf. Il i. bj . ,^„, ,^ j„„, ,|,^„ ,,„,„ „ „,c„.„5, |i,„, 
long ■™.(».,on of l».ou ll.at p»,rc« ».ll ke ,»t- „ ,„u i, .ad to ,l„i, fleuo™. 

ceivt'd; by 'tine upon liiie.aDd precept upon precept. , 
Not that we are to expect thitt childrcu can be pro- '"" " '""' ■---"■■ 

Krly tauglit without discipline, or lliul Ihe whole ol 
iruing c.<n be rendered men-ly an umusemenl. 
Some objects ahsohileiy reo'-- ■ lube"' ■• •* selfsub- 

jeclion; Lul at the saine lii, ■■■■ bt that 

a judicious teacher, with ni. - ■■vni'- 

A great deal of spirit in Icuru , '"' " u.j ... 
Dstruclion on a "■■riely of s> '■■ " ' ''-- ■'' 

ind delif'' 



lo be observed in j[oun^ mothers, and those i.u»v- -mpiu, . giric 
customed to the intirinilics of childhood. It should thouiih it is a 
be remembered, Ibul the actual result of each indi. i,,.,,,, . „,,■ :, 
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CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCTIOJSS, Sic, O*' 

ALABAMA. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. Ftvnnte, Ala., ,^.20, 16^6. 

liiir, — lu reply to your polite appeal for infornia- 
tiuii relative lu the agncullurul character of our 
country, I can bricUy atule, thai no porliun of the 
western country |>resenls s.> iovilin^ a li<-ld liir va- 
ried experimeiils in [iractical agriculture as the 
nurllierii region of Alabama. That particular scope 

'<: IU ,.; ..v'X ..m w,,.. 1 louiiy extellenl 
10 derived on I. . sutijecl uf eduialiciii. Of ,, 
>', Johusun remarks, <Fcit books buve bcED . 
J... ^.. I, ..: wilh gr^^'-r pleasure than Watts' liu- 
,.- -n— h, -.I.... ■■^— -er has the care uf in- 

■„.., -.. -.J-., ivilh deliciuucy in his 

-■■-'T "■• -"Tiended." 

».— .i~B.r labil are disproved in that ' 

'■"-"-'ini .„,j, W<<it«>s t' ■*•• ' '-iislorj of 



of country siyl.d Ibe TenJiessee Valley, the lower 
exlreniitr of which I inhabit, is preemineDlIy sd- 
loiireil lor Ihe remarkably level surface ol its Iitjdi, 
their cxiraordinury lertilily, existing in bodies so 
numerous and exlensiie as to contain nn unusuallj 
dense population. Us age considered, it Las alrr»- 
dj made .nparalleled advances in weullh and popo- 
lauoo. I'he general basis of (he county being lime- 
Blune, it exhibit* ever^ variety of soil, equally 
adapted to Ihe production of cotton, wheat or to- 
bacco, &c., Ihougli cotton conslilules the engross- 
ing arlicle of attention. It is iu the cultivahi.o of 
this latter aiticte the southern planter is most inte- 
rested ill eliciting additional knowledge by practical 
experimenis. Our present system ol culture is yet 
admiHud to be very defective. The great diversilr 
eniiced in Ibe uiudes of cultiratiun by differeai 
plauii-rs, verily Ihe want of thai precision and cer- 
tainty of knowledge that always insures a bucccm- 
i'ul crop to well duected industry. The driil sys- 
tem of planting prevails with us, varying (he ifii- 
tance from ii tu 4 feet between drills, antTgiadunl- 
ing the distance of sUlks in the drill from 6 to S 
iclies. Upon land of good quality, uit otin eipe- 
ence induces me to believe that thinning ihe 
stalk* to the distance of a loot io the drill, b niuil 
favourable to a good crop. 

But this point IS one of the common banu of con- 
leiilion a...oiig planlera. I believe also a useless 
waste ol ground is sustained by the pUiiler, by 
ullowm)[ mure than 3i feet between drills. 

But It IS after the plant makes its appearance 
above ground that the most diHicuIl iind critical 
part of Its management commences. I should have 
observed before, that the seeds are drilled in ridges 
panially elevated, by three or five furrows thrown 
together by a bar .bare plough. The preralenl 
practice with us is, so soon us Ihe plant eihibiu a 
cuuple ol leaves above ground, to commence scrap- 
ing down Ilie slopes of the ridges with the hoe, 
wilh the view of exposing the lender atalk lo &c 
warming inUueuce of the sua. This process is re- 
pealed mice ur three times before it is deemed ne- 
lesEUry to return Ihe dirt, in the form of KiUmg, to 
the cottou. This practice, though almost universal 
with the planters, 1 consider entirely erroi.eoui. 
J'he usual [leriod for planting wilh us, is lietween 
the Isi and 15th ofApiil; and in ten days the seeds 
are seen springing up, exhibiting a very feeble look- 
ing plant, very sensible to the effects of cold, and 
uasily Ijlasted by any unpropitiuus change of wea- 
ilicr. The cool weiilher that prevails in April :ind 
lh.i early part of Way, never fails lo produce an 
alanuiug morialiiy in tfib cotton. It is at this pe- 
nal the most lively apprehensions are felt by Ihe 
liaiiler respecting the fate of his crop; the ^reat 
Jesideratum being the procurance of a stiificifnt 
iiipjt/if of stalks, standing with due regularity in the 
ilrill. TM- ''-sirrfWe object is, I believe, often time* 
flefealc' ■ ■■ injudicious practice of remnring 

..... ne plant when young and tender 
'ein)^ usually close about tlie stalk of lh< 



mature acl..^. 
iiighU, con' ■ 
|)l;inl. Bcsi.... 
■(ivcs •■■ >lanl' 



i up, protecting its roo^ 

•' cold air, the pruetir- n' 

...j.jsing the stalk to the 

-■<n aud Ihe chilling air of «-- 

■ ■^■isly to the blast «f Ih. 

*■ ■>■- -.rface of |l- -■■<,. 



. ..it „.^.,w. ..IjVB*!— < 

'■•'' light potuu' - "' , 

'■'d purpose a . . . ^. ti 

■ o.. ^rand"'-' - .-....^w., 

«.. ~ seed that 1. ^ .m aurfaee 

'Ut this subject is wartbj crf'nnre r-- 
' " cotton oropa an al" '■"bjb 



th. 
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, ipariiiK (0 
t silk norm. The 



fortuoatelj exempt froiu the rot. i 

camroeBce the cultivation of the i 

black roulbem' grows abundsDlIf in our wood; 

lack em. I hare wrllteo to Mr. Joho Raadal Tor 

a tupplj. 

Yours, TeiT reapectfully, 

JOHN POPE. 



OBSTHUCTINO THE MAIL. 

a a» Dittrict CourJ of the UnUed Statu, htld al 

tVUlMintburg,lPt»Juyloimia,)Jtiiie5, 1836, Wure 

JadgtIVUkiH, 

TuK UniTtD Stives 'J ludicttnent Tor a iniscle- 

M. >Rieanor, in obslructiaj; and 

SaiCRTM'EsK, Jr. 3 Kt.irding the oiail stage u) 
the Uoited States, ujioii the post n>ad rroiu the 
poet office in Pennaboruuti;b to the post olfiue in 
IfUtun, contrarjr to the following ~ ' ' 



olistruclion had occurred, was, whether it tvu:. 
vriifal, and did the defendant knaa it to be the mciil 
stage? The indictment his honour held lo be sulfi- 
cieDt, and therefore orerruied the objection to it oi 
■he defeodant's counsel. If the dela^ 
lional, and nilh knowledge, ••■ -' — ' "■■ 
the early arrival of .the mail at Ninon, were no ex- 
cuse. The jury, in about Bfleen minutes, apced 
upon a verdict of guSly. 



rt QurAtion, afid 



DaEADriJL Deith. 
A farnier of Tboaroul, in Flanders, wa 
» AHirm of bees in the heat of the day 
I'-L'irig the bees banging on the branch 
l)<^ liresented the bive lo 
ilie queen betook her i 



foltowins 
at lenglli 



liu-jries, and pleasures of man. \^ bether it be Ja- 
tioriouslj to liH ttw aoil, as an asscwiate with (be 
paliept ox, to carry the heaviest burdens, or to per- 
hrm the longest and most painful joumies, thtt 
ilinrse is the ready and obedient slave of bis router. 
NHtur« has endowed this her favourite animal with 
.1 degree of intelligence and a generous iDclioation 
to obedience, which reniter him highly susceptible 
of edtication. His fono and qualities are admira- 
Illy adapted by the Internal and unerring Artist, la 
the finrlicular rank he is intended to 611 in the scale 
uf Li-'ing. >le is either fashionp.<] to sustain beavf 
Ijurdons, and to endure the coarsest drudgery, or 
<-r><iiiRd with that just and beautiful symmetry of 
. . ildni] and delicacy of skin, which convey to the 

ilortunatelv .^,-,^^^1 ^^^ Kienlilk view, ideas of perfpction, and 
whicb are harbingers of the highest degree of qua- 
(triipfdal activity and speed. His full eye hearos 
tvilb mildness and generosity, or sparkles with the 
tin: of courage, energy and action. In war, be 
otffti a dauntless front lo llie gre^itesl dangers, en- 
gairing in the mortal strife and clungnr of haltle, 
, . , , ..LI r L* uiiaptialled, and as actuated by an undivided and 

.f"any horse or carriage carrying the same he I '^ u i"? u k"" "•,?'*". '''^'^'"" ?^ **'* equal interest with his rider. In the field, and on 
Sail, upon conviction fofcvery such offen^Tpiy a P""^;.'"*', '«'»,'''"' "'"• K"^' T''1?S'\ "T'!-'^'^ ■'"'"«• ^^ "''**-"< » *P<^«''' «"«' f«"" ""^ ^">"- 
fine not eiceeding one hundred dollars," siernaiion. m^i ne nad seen a gnoai. wnere oi,i ,;„„„„„. a firmness of nerve, a strength of muscle 

The evidence%dduced by the United Stale,,!'"" "=,"f,\"™ Lob^^ 'a^la . vo^r rlverencf "'"' •''"'^"^ "' ""«"' "^ '*'''''' "" """■' """"^^ 
pMved that, in November last, the mail stage, Ira- 1 f'^',:^ J., Jl ■ T, "' t ■ "^ ! ,u ^ n 7 J .h» "^ '•■« o*"''"" " capable; hearini; his ri.l<>r along 
Tellmg southward, overtook the delendant ^rivingi*'? 'I',^.'='',"r=''- "6" "p afeaina the «all, I sees the ^^^^ ^j^j^^ f,;,,^ ^ J ^^„j^, ^^ .,. j,,,p^||^ i,^ ,^» 

awagonand four horses, at the north side of the Ttrld Uke a gt^a'l^ss,' • '"Gnome snd hold , P^^^-JI^'^V-^y; ,t', llIl^T^t^ '" ' 



n his face, and in ^ 

c whole of the bees followed their sove 

ind the unfortunate man was overwhelmed 

«u.wn,con.ra^.o,ne«,no«mgs.aiute: ^ I by this cruel specie, of attack. In a quarter of an 

r «*" l*^ .'^«°'' "' ■}" M' "/ .^f^"^ "' H^t ■■ hour he was d^. A person who was^ >vith him, to 
•f March, ltt26, provides, tbat,'-ir any person ithal ■ i,;™ :„ .v.. „-.. .i^.. -. r ~ k™ - 

i_ , , _, '^ir II i_ . . . J .T I assist hiiu in tne operation, ran away Irom bim. 

knowingly and wilfully obstruct or retard the pas- 1 "^ ■ ., » ,.j "■- 

Mge of the mail, or any driver or carrier thereof. 



y Hills, in Lycoming county, which teaoi 
copied the middle of the road. 

After a little time the stage driver attempted to 
pass on the right of the wagon, but the defendant 
then advanced from near the hind wheel of Ibe 
wagon to his huntes, and jerked his lines, inclined 
bis huraes qcross Ibe ruad, and thus compelled the 
stage to fall back; the driver and passengers then 
continued hebind, wailing for a much wider purl oT 
(be rudd, intending then In run past, previously lo 
•ntrriiig the narrows of the Hills, where it wan im- 
possible to pass without niutuul consent; but. wlif-n 
M'Kee reached the wider part, he whipped iii^ 
borses into a rapid gait, (Hissed up the neii »Lui 
ascent, and thus again obstructed the passage. 'I'li 
driver now gave hia rei.s to one of Ibe eentjr- 



tonpi 
very timid 
by your ov 



" said the elergym 



and have only bee 






it );ive place lo thai inspiied c 
has elevated and delighted the minds of n 



nof aU 



svo&Tizra OLIO. 



frigbtened.^^^^^„j^ll„„ 

Job was a native of those dpsarls, to which is in- 

^^^^s^ digenou* Ihal line and delicate model of the horse 
genus, from his superior speed, styled the Courttr. 

These beaulifol animals are su|jpo8ed to have ori- 
ginated in Ibe riesarts of Anbia, of Barbary, and 
sume olber parts of Africa, and from those to have 
migrated to the rireiim.peent roiintries. Granling 
this lo he supposition, it is confirmed by an unl>ro> 
ken evidence, of facta duriilK ihnusands of years, 
recourse being invariably had lo tho^e desarls lor 
supplies of this m;itrhless race: but there eiiMs no 
record of suffii'ient antiquity lo reach the Gral im- 
ample of famine the home, sinee (lie most ancient 
" ' ' * . represent him as already inured to the ser- 



RICHMOND JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
Tlie Richmond Jockey Club Kaces will lake a 
li.gcVwenltoAl-Kee,ande<posluTaledwi^ii (>!"■-■* '^" ^^^ '^ird Wednesday in October, (the hist'or 

for delaiing htm, inlorming bim thai he would '^'*''' ""*' conlmue four days. ■ vic^ o. _ 

- ■ - On the first day, the Proprietors' Purse for ^300. |n order lo have a clear understanding of the 

ro mile heats. On the second, the Jockey tlub, nature of this interesting animal, it mav be conve- 

Purse for flOOO, four oiib; heals. Un the ihinl.lbe Lienl'to divide the genus (coutu e^taUu*.i into two 

Post slake of 5500. n single four mile lii-at And loriginal species. Ilie mosi opposite indeed to each 

the last day, a Handy cap, and nmtch race for olh^r. b.ilh in form and qualities.— namely. ' 



s pern.ilt. d to pass; hul if 
•udFred him to proceed, he would forgive him 
what had passed. M-Kee disregarded the remon- 
strance, and moved on at bis slow puce until the 
static driver found a place where he could whip 
round the wagon, and Ihen he paised it without 
further uiolestdliun. 

Ttie defendant s counsel alleged that one of his 
boraes was unruly and Inghtened; thai Ibe obstruc- 
tion arose I'riiiu Ibe viciousness of Ibe horse, and 
oSered some evidence ol this disposition at a for- 
mer lime and place, hut not on the occasion com 
plained of They endeavoured also, lo show th,>l 
the stage bad arrived as early as usual at Millun; 
and thai Ibe delay was .lOt hall' an hour, aa charged 
in the indicltneul, but for a fe» minutes only. And 
that, in fiuiut uf Ian, Ibe indictment was lulormal 
and insullieienL 

The Judges charge cannot be ^iven at length, 
bill il was lucid, instructive, and impresbive He 
represented bow iiupurlant il was to the commuiii' 
ty. ihal the uiail stage uf the United Mates, traus- 
porinig so much propert>,und so much intelligence 
often uf the niusi sacred nalure, sh.iuld not july 
pass uniiiuleMed. but be lield in respect and treat d 
as iuiiidabte. This character it had proeerve<l, 
keretufure, in the eyes of the cilisens, almost uni- 
versallij producing the happiest cunsequeoces to 
the corauiunily, and exciting the adniirdtiun of £u 
npcaiii. This vv.is the linl proMCulioa which hud 
' ever I'dllrn under bis 'harrvation. 'Vh^ (jucsti 



MOO will be 

Among the burses now in training, are Arab, 
Ariel, Gofaanna, bhakspeare, Phillis, and olbers. 



NEW YORK ROAD HORSE RACES. 

The New York "Association for thr Improvement 
of Ihe breed iil Road Horses," give notice that their .. j' j i ■. 

fall purses will be contended for on the 3d and 3d,"?" '!""»«^="7 «"l"!"t. 
day of Uclohcr next. 

First dat's purse, under the saddle, 2 

;peal, (300. Secimd di 






t, $2U0. 



eight u 



repei . 
die, 14-') !bs; in harness, to carry a fealh< 

Al 4 o'clock un the second day, there Hill be a 
sweepstakes of |IOO, three niile> and rejieal, under 
the saddle, free for nickeri. pauers and Irotters. 
Riders to be dressed in courting style. 



S»uthem and the Nnrtbern: Ihe fine cuurser of Ihe 
Eastern desalts, and the gross, coarse, and bulkj 
horse of the bwlands of liiinipe. The former ap- 
pears as he came |>erfect from Ihe band of nalure, 
indepentjenl of the art of man; and his aetivily and 
high spirit plainly destine him lo the saddle, al- 
though in his native regiuns, where the camel and 
'he dromedary submit to the h'avy burdens, he hal 
Iso been immemorially harnehsed to Ihc war iha- 
.{riuL The latter, a Euro(>ean species, some of 
ji which are almost of elephantic size and weight. cal- 
de'r ihe Md- '^''''•'''''. ''.''""'. f*:'. "'"."' ''™"'='''' ' ""'' 



far Ihe jurjF to decide, if thej were MtiifiedlbUUM ineoiuplBte. IfeeoalribnteeeqwUf totbeserrieet, 



THE HORSE. 

(Prom the Sportsman's Repository.) 

Of all brtile animals in a state of assoeialion 

with the human race, the Hobsb occupies Ihe Grsi 

and most imporiant rank. He forms an indispen-'. 

■able link in (be chain of creation: without him,' 

•jitem and human enjoyments had been I 



and hides, havi' large, round, and porou* 
bones, and rugged inductile sinews These, al- 
lhoui;h lartn: and stalely animaU. are seldom found 
nf regular pro|K)rlions, unld improved by hnniaD 
art. These species in contrast ur-> iiiled as an ap- 
peal to Ihe consideration of those, who conjecture 
with buflbn, that all horses have proreeiled ori^ 
nally from one single pair, and that the speeitie dif- 
ferences and varieties which we wilnesn, are the 
'mere result of diSerence in soil and climate, [f 
seems icareely possible that two species so opposite 
<and distinct, as well in external fono and s ice. a* 
il quality, should mutually and inleri'.hange- 



[■Seelnt-Am. Farmer, p«geti«.] 
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ably assimilate through any other medium than I f>Oiiio Tobacco.— About two thousand tliree 
thM of iotercopulatlon. The ivilil horses of South | hundred hof!:sheBds ot Ohio tobarco o( Ibe last 
Ameriea, even upon the most arid Btid lesart tracks,, jiear's crop, have been inspected at the warehouBcs 
fAre thus far, no countenance to the bypotlic>l5 l>t in this citj. We understand ihal it has g^'nerally 
Buffon, retaining tht'ir origin^il speci6c disliiii;tionsi been very handsomely handled and pBcked, and 
of form, after the lapw of several centuries. These has come to market in good order— ahltle of it in 
arguments, however, do not militate against tlii? loo high condition. It has bruught, generally, we 
Count's position, that the light and elegant tourst^r! believe, from seven to ten dollars per hundred, and 
is the natural production of dry soils and warm cli | is the only tobacco in which much is doing. There 
males, provident nature having originally fuini^ilird is said to be a iliSerence in the texture and quality 
the various soils and ebmates of the earth with! of the Uhio and Maryland, ir favour of the latter, 
animals, in siee, form, and constitution, inilable I when there boa been no advaniage in colour. The 
thereto. The horse, under the foalering eiire ulObio bright tobacco is said to be /alter — to usr a 
man, will succeed and prosper under all. Liut Ihe term understood by tobacconists and tobacco dea- 
eitreme degrees of climate; the species of ibcjlers. 

genus are numerous, and the varieties almost infinite. 

From the desarts, then, the nations of ai,ik|„lty ^Vebt late from Esqland.-Bt the packet 
were supplied w.lh a breeding stock of th. n.i^sl'^bipa Florida, Captain Tinkhi,m; and Leeds, Capt. 
TOluable .MC.es of the horse; and Egypt, f.,.,», Stoddard, .he former of which sailed from Liverpwl 
Numrfia. Macedonia, and Greece, are chronicled as „„ ^^^ ^Oth, ami Ihe latter on the 25th ut(. , we learn 
famoas for the number and excellence of ti,o.r i^l , ,^^1 an important Order in Cauncil was adopted 
valry; the la ter country, in rbe Olympic «»'■'".,, be 28lh July, (but was not pul.lished until l£e 18lh 
being the fi™t to use the horse a. « c«^«r a„d ,a f August,) which, among oth.T provisions, goes to 
team him to the race. The vast regions of 1 .n.ry ■ t,;,,^, „„, jj,^, i„,„cour« will, the British poa^ 
have always possessed a ligh . ainewy, and hlo»rf ;;„i„„g ;„ ,he West Indies, 8ic„ afier the first day 
like descriplion of this animal; and those p^rts ol ^ Oecemier tw»i. 
Europe, bordering upon Ihe Eastern countnra, have ^ 

been constantly receiving improvements in their' In Ireland, a wide spread lickncss, said 
indigenous breed, from that source. The variou»|been caused by hunger.has filled the hospitals with 
communicatiana also, ancient or modem, between patients, 

the Easlem countries and Europe, whether of war At Lancaster Assizes, 43 persons convicted of 
or commerce, have sened to stock our norlhr-rn being engaged in the late rioU, have been sentenced 
part of the world with the horses of the E^.it, by ,„ j^th. 
which our native breeds have been so changed and 
im^rovet^ but in Britain and Ireland alone has Ihe The subject of most interest on the Continent, 
■OUtbem species been preserved in a separate state ""s the new Portuguese Conalilulion, ivhich ap- 
mnd purity of blood. The crusades, no douht, were' ^." <o «">" al»nne<l all "»e membera of llie Holy 



ARTICLES. 



n of importing a great ouraber of hor 
from the Levant into Europe. 

Lbafino. — On Saturday morning. May 37. an ex- 
traordinary leaping match was decided at I'ooling. 
One hundred guineas were betted that an IrUb gen- 
tleman would heat three other gentlemen, two of 
whom were Englishmen, and one a ijcotchniiin, at 
leaping on level ground. The Scetchn»n. in ;i 
ning leap, cleared eighteen feet, but could : 
further; the Englishmen could neith>^r of IhRi 
eeed seventeen feet and a half, but Paddy, i 
first spring, leaped nineteen feet seven inchi 



Alliance. [JV. V.Mer.Aiu. 

^Letters received in Baltimore by these ar 



mOtAIt BBCOHD. 



The London Pnce Current of August 33d, says: 
J I Wheat is a fine crop. Barley middling, Oats very 
^^ short. Beans and Peas a complete failure. It - 
],j^ therefore anticipated that tho Ministers wiU imt 

,,,..,.. ,^„j,^„ „„., ...^. .VT,. _„.= |„idiately issue an order in council permilting (he i 

(be hop, step, and jump, the Irishn.an leaped Ilie POUation of 600,000 quarters foreign corn, as i 
extraordinary distance of forty- seven feel, by which '"'*""'«<'■ This would give a great impulse to 
he beat his antagonists between eight and nine feet. *""" "* "" country. 

Ihe com crops on the contment are said to 
most abundant 

jLtoerpooI, Jti^uft 25. — ^There has been a ei.-- 
demand for Cotton the last five days, which hohlera 
have met freely at last week's prices. The sales 
are estimated at 9500 bags of all sorta; about 2000 
of Egyptian at 6ta6i, mostly taken by speculators. 
The market the last two days has been rather heavy. 
good demand for 13. S. Pol aahes at 34s. 



ifxi^ ffikOiiiiiaii). 



BALTIM0aX,PRlD)r,8EPTUiai 



C^roHTs OF THE ToRF. — Geallemen who pa- 
tronise and take pleasure in this sort of amusement, 

assure us that fine sport may be expected at thej Thi 
next raeeSj to commence on Ine Canton Cotitae 
Wedoeiday, the ISlfa of October. 

Amongst other horses in training for the purses 
lo be run for on (hat day, the following have been 
mentioned to us: 

Betsey Richards, 

Mark Time, 

Fairfax, 

Tickler, 

Lady Hal, 

Trippet. 

Soutbero Eclipse, i 

Louisa Sims, {" 

Oscar, — sold from the ttsining at&ble to 
gentleman in Ohio for 9600. 

Two 3 year old Tuckahoe colts. 

Warwick mare, 

OtteiiDgtmi, 



of PoU from Alonlreal. On (lie 3dd, 2300 bbls, 
new Turpentine were sold by auction at 9s. to 9s. 6d. 

[JV. Y. Mtr. Adc. 



CONTENTS OF THiS NUMBLR. 
On the Manure of Land, byAmpliicon — Premiums of- 
fered by the Agricultural Society ^^( l!je Valley — Pros- 
pect of Cropa In Georgia— Maimf a dure of Silk in Mis- 
souri On Ihe Production of Silk and W inn in the U. S. 
— On the Sophoria Tinotoria, or Wild Indigo, by Wm. 
Zallick.iffer. M D.— Cure for sickneas in Silk Worms 
— On Mural Taaw — Preaervalioa of Apples — To mnke 
good Cider Kilehena and Laundries, Inquiry — On die 
Education of Children, Industry. Porae>eraiice and I' 
lention— Report of ■ Trial for Obstrucliiig die Mail- 
Dreadful Death — Anecdote — Richmond Jockey Cli._ 
Baces — New fork Boad Horsa Kavea — Extraordinary 
Le^ing— CaatoQ BacM— ComowrciaL 



BBEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yelloiv 

COFFEE, Java 

COTTON, Louisiana.'tc. 

Georgia Upland,. . . 
COTTON Y\RN,JJo. 10, 

An advanee of I cent 

each number to No. IS. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live,. . . 
FISH, Herringa,Su8. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough,. . 
FLOUR, Superhne, city, 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, luperS. 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 

GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellon 

white 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do, LBwler.St Red, new 

do. Red, Susqua. . . 

Bye 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Ruta B^^ Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurtiel Seed, 

Timothy 3eed, .... 

OaW 

Beans, White 

HEMP, Ruaiia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS. 1st sort, 

HOGS' L.KRD, 

LEAD,Pig 



LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 

Havana, lal qua]. . . 

NAILS, SsJOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, 



do. 



ground. 



RICE, fresh, 
SOAP, Baltimore Whi 
Brown and yelk 
WHISKEY, 1st proof, 
PEACHBRANDY,4thpr 
APPLE BRANDV, 1st pr 
SUGARS, Havana White, 
do. Brown, . . 

Louiaiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES, Clove 

Ginger, Ground, . . . 



Liverpool ground . . 

SHOT, Bait, all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Lisbon 

Claret 

Port, first quality, . . 

WOOL, Merino, flili bi'd 

do. crossed, . 

Common, Country, 

Skinners' or Pulled, 



M 60|l3 50 
9 th 



iHkbflH 



D.ftr JOB^ S. 



and Market ttr««ts,wt^raBnry 
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BIARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Jfhxi CMh Show. 

At a meeting .of the Board op Trustees of th« 
ManAand Jigneidtural Sociely at Brookland Wood^ 
on Thursday 38(h September, 1826, the followinx 
members appearedr^R. Caton, J. B. Morris, G. 
Cook, A Thomas, JteolHngsworth. J. Swann, B. 

jitBr" 






Williamson, jr. James 
ner. Corresponding 



W. Hall, S. W. Smi 
Cox, Treasurer. Mtud J. 
Secretaijt t^ 

The eoiwnittee appointed at a former meetins;: to 
prepare 4 tdwiDe.bi: premiums for the consideration 
of the Board, BMide a report, which, being read, it 
was resolved that iipid report be published in the 
American Farmer aini project for consideration, with 
an invitation on the part of the Board, to the agricul- 
turists of the state, soliciting such suggestions in re- 
gard to any practical modification of said report, 
as may be thought expedient and useful: said sugges- 
tions to be made through the corresponding secreta- 
ry, and to be by him submitted to the Board for 
consideration at tiMtf next meeting. 

The Board then Mjoumed to hold their next sea- 
sion at Lexingtottf Ae residence of David William- 
son, jr. Esq., of wfaaek further notice will be given. 

The following is the Report as presented by the 
Committee. 

The Commitf^appointed to prepare a scheme of 
Premiums for the next exhibition of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, beg leave to report the follow- 
ing, viz: 

riRMS. 

For the Farm of not less than 100 acres, 
which shall appear to have been culti- 
vated, with the greatest economy and 
nett profit, consistcntlv with its perma- 
nent improvement; reference being had 
to its natural advantages as to soil, situa- 
tion, &c. f 50 00 

For the second best Farm; particulars as 

above, 80 00 

CROPS. 

For the best 10 contiguous acres •*' Wheat, 

to be not less than 30 busMs per acre, SO 00 

For the best 10 contiguous acres of Indian 
Corn, yield not less tian 60 bushels per 
acre, ..••.. 15 00 

For the best 10 co«"guous acres of Rye, 

yield not les^ Ihan SO bushels per acre, 13 00 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Hay, timo- 
thy, closer, rye or orchard grass, or any 
of the above mixed — weight to be as- 
certained at least one month after cut- 

ti<ig. . 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of wheat, 

yield not less than 150 bushels per acre. 
For the best 5 contiguous acres of Indian 

Com, yield not less than 60 bushels per 

acre, . 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Rye, yield 

not less than 30 bushels per acre. 
For the best 3 contiguous acres of Hay as 

above, 

For the best crop of Tobacco, not less than 

5 hogshcHds, highest price, . 
For the second best crop of Tobacco, as 

above, 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 

quantity ot* Seed Cotton in this state, . 
For the best acre of Potatoes, not less than 

SiK) bushels, 

To the proprietor of the apple orchard, con- 

aistmg of not less than 300 trees, which 

ahall evince the most judieioita manage- 

meot, . 10 00 

No. 29. —VOL. 8. 



15 00 


12 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


30 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 



For the most successful experiment in water- 
wretting, or otherwise preparing Flax or 
Hemp; the quantity to be not less than 
50 lbs. dressed— the whole process to be 
stated and a sample to be produced, , 10 00 

HORSSS AND MARES. 

For the best thorough bred Stallion, pedi- 
gree properly authenticated to be pro- 
duced, and leA with the Society for pub- 

lication, go 00 

r or the best Stallion adapted to get stock for 

the saddle, 15 qq 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock for 

quick draft, 15 00 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock for 

slow draft 15 00 

For the best thorough bred brood mare, . 20 00 

For the best brood mare adapted to the sad- 

_ ^«» • . . . . . . 10 00 

For the best brood mare adapted to quick 

-, ^^^> • 10 00 

For the best brood mare adapted to slow 

^^^» 10 00 

ASSES AND MULES. 

For the best Jack, 20 00 

For the beat Jennet, ; . 10 00 

For the best pair of well broke Mules, raised 

in the state, 15 00 

For the best Mule Colt, by the side of its 

d*ra* 5 00 

NEAT CATTLE. 

For the best Bull over 3 years old, full blood 

Improved Durham Short Horns, . . 16 00 
For the best Bull over 3 years old, full blood 

Devon, 15 oo 

For the best Bull over 3 years old, of any 

other breed, 15 00 

For the best Bull under 3 years old, of any 

_ breed, iq 00 

For the best milch Cow, . . . 30 00 

For the third best ditto, . . * . * . 10 00 

For the best Heifer of any breed, . , 15 00 
For the second best ditto, . . . . 10 00 

For the best pair of well broke Oxen, . 10 00 
For the best grass fed Bullock, . . 30 00 

SWINE. 

For the best Boar over 1 year of age, . 
For the best Boar under 1 year of age. 
For the best breeding Sow, . 
For the best Sow Pig, .... 

SHEEP AND WOOL. 

For the best Saxony Ram, reference being 
bad to the (quality of the wool. 

For the best pair of Saxony ewes as above. 

For the best Merino Ram, as above, . 

For the best pair of Merino Ewes, as above. 

For the best Southdown Ram, 

For the best pair of Southdown Ewes, 

For the best Dishley Ram, 

For the best pair of Dishley Ewes, . 

B^or the best Ram, of any other breed than 
the foregoing, 

For the best pair of Ewes, of any other breed 
than the foregoing, .... 

To the Farmer whose flock at the last shear- 
ing Yielded the greatest average weight 
of Wool, the flock to consist of not less 
than 30; the wool of the whole to be 
weighed, being first cleansed of tags and 
filth — if fine wool, — 

As above — coarse wool, . . . - . 

To the Farmer who shall have raised, the last 
season previous to the exhibition, the 
greatest number of Lambt, in proportion 
to the number of ewes, (not lest than 
20,) ..:-.. 10 00 



10 00 


5 00 


10 00 


5 00 


15 00 


10 00 


15 00 


10 00 


15 00 


10 00 


15 00 


10 00 



15 00 



10 00 



10 00 
5 00 



8 00 


5 00- 


5 00 


5 00 


4 00 


3 00 


4 00 


3 00 


2 00 


1 00 


3 00 


1 00 


2 00 


1 00 



For the best specimen of shearing, (on the 

ground,) 5 oe 

DOMESTIC MANinrACTtrRES. 

For the best piece of Carpeting, not less than 
20 yards, the wool whereof to be raised 
and spun on the fkrm of the candidate. 

For the best piece of Kersey, adapted to la- 
bourers, not less than 20 yards as before. 

For the best piece of shirting of any materials, 
not less than 20 yards. 

For the best piece 8-4 linen Diaper, not less 
than 15 yards, 

For the best hearth Rug, 

For the second best hearth Rug, . 

For the beat and handsomest piece 10-4 wool- 
len Counterpanes, ^ . . . 

For the second best, do. do. 

For the best pair knit woollen Hose, full size. 

For the second best do. do. . 

For the best pair cotton Hose, full size. 

For the second best do. do. 

For the best pair knit thread Hose, full si«e. 

For the second best do. do. 

To the Spinners of the greatest weight of 
cotton, wool, or flax, in five hours; for 
each article |3, 9 00 

IMPLEMENTS Or HUSBANDRY. 

For the best agricultural Machine, that may 
be qpnsidered new and as deserving the 
patronageof the Society, . .10 00 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

For the sample of the best Cider, the pure 

juice of the apple, . 10 00 

For the sample of the best domestic Wine, 10 00 

BUTTER AND CH£E.<t£. 

For the specimen of the best fresh Butter, . 10 00 
For the specimen of the best preserved But- 
ter, 3 months old, . 8 00 
For the specimen of the best Cheese, made 

in Maryland, g qO 

PLOUGHING. 

For the best Ploughing by three horses or 

mules, 10 00 

For the best Ploughing by two horses, mules, 

or oxen, 10 00 

To each of the successful Ploughmen $2, 4 00 

[On the above scheme of Premiums, we take leave 
to make a few comments, explanatory in some mea* 
sure, of the views of the Committee and the Board 
of Trustees, and in pursuance of our own reflec- 
tions. For these neither the Committee nor the 
Board will be answerable, as they are made without 
their authority. We act rather as Amicus CwitE 
than as an officer of the court 

First as to Fanm, It will be seen that no change 
has been made, the Board is of opinion that these 
Premiums ought not to fail in exciting a salutary 
spirit of emulation for best general management, and 
that if the terms be strictly complied with and the 
vouchers regular and satisfactory, the information 
to be ^ined by the publick will be important As 
these Premiums are of hi^h value, and funds- not 
easily raised, a strict compliance with the terms and 
an intelligible description of the management, for 
which such a distinguished premium is conferred, 
ought to be exacted of the party. 

Crops. — ^The Premiums for these are generally 
of the same amount and for the same species of 
crops as those heretofore given; but it will be seen 
that the number of acres have been in most cases 
diminished by one half This was done, it may be 
supposed, with a view to opening the field for a 
greater number of competitors, and to inculcate the 
expediency of making heavy crops on little land, 
rather than light ones on a large surface. The cost 
of Ubour in each caae per acre being nearly the 
same; the tme secret of ona of ^e chief sources of 
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the greater proiit of agriculturiil capilal in Neu 'general premium tor the maeliine which shall 
England orer Maryland, where slaves have eati.n Icoosidered nne and <U deiervuig the patronage or 
up their owners, driven away Ibeir children, aail arr; the Society." 



Ferhekted Liquors, Butter, ahd FLOtFauiNo, 
no change has been made. 

Gehebai. Reuaris. — We apprehend, that on a 
Tiew, of the list it must be admitted as apparent thai 
the Board or Trustees have kept In view, improve- 
ment in the substantial practical branches of agri- 
culture, ir in some things they may be thought to 
have erred they would only answer, "kumanum at 
trrart;" but they couit advice and are open to con- 
victioD.] 



w eating up thumseli 

Houses. — Here new premiums have been intro- 
duced for Ibe express purpose of encouraging in llit 
mode deemed most elTrclua I, within (he means of 
the Society, for the encouragement of the race uf 
the blooded horse in Maryland, besides the Frc- 
miums heretofore offered for the best horses, bavc 
been increased in amount. Tlic Board of Trustees 
hai probably been struck with (he remarkHbIc 
and disparaging fad, that there is scarcely nn 
estate in Maryland on which there can be purchas- 
ed, what may be called a valuable saddle or hameaa II, ,,.■,£, ™,„ n.n..r>r><:. 
horae. of good figure and action, such as a gentle- "'^ ^S TO FARMERS, 
man would tilte pride in owning, it is admillfd [In a late number of Bell's Weekly Messen^i. 
with pleasure that improvement is going on in IhU received at this oiGce, we find the following hints 
particular, and if Hny one can suggest in what wiiy;''^'"° Sir John Sinclair, and, as they have growi 
the funds of the Society can be so appropriated us ' <!«• of the "uncommon heat and dryness of the sea 
to accelerate an object, with which the pleasure son," many of his suggestions may be applicable t 
and the coDvenience of so many are connected,! our own country. On the point of increasing Utcr 
such suggestions will be most respectfully coD^i-.'^ a means to s<ipply the deficiency of manure neit 
dered. jear, arising from the scarcity of the materials com- 

Aksis AND Mules. There is now little if any nimiij used for that purpose, it has occurred tout 

dispute about the economy and value of the mule; j tl^at our farmers would be well repaid lor their la- 
OD these paints, as well as on Ibe \ aiious races ol' bour by cutting the immense crops of the hog weed, 
the animal from which they are on one side derirai.j and other weeds which, as far as we have made ei- 
molhing remains to be said, since the publick wus CTS'ons in Ihecountry, appear to be iHor« abundant 
favoured with the cscellent and conclusive prize es- [ this year than we have ever known them- 
sayofMr. I'omeroy; yet it is wonderful nhatapalhy'seen some fields which we should luppme would 
is evinced on the point of procuring and encouragiii;!; y'*'"! '"<> or Ibree tons weight to the acre, 
the best jacks to be used within the state. Due is said that cattle will eat the hog weed kindly 
would really suppose the publick lo be actuated to. winter, if well cured; but, at all events, it would 
wards Ihese enduring and faithful domestics by a make good bedding and litter for barn yards. 
prejudice similar lo that which realizes the pru- 'There is another point touched by Sir John Sincli 



lo repent iL and all those wilhiu reach of • ha* 
market should save every particle of winter food that 
may enable them to reserre tbeir hij for nk. 
That article is now selling for ^3 per ton.] 



E belie dcnunciaiiuD against the serpent, "and the 
eel of the sons of Adam shall bruise the serpent's 
head." There are perhups not thirty mules reared 
in Maryland in a year. 

Neat Cattle — The Premiums for these have 
been augmented in consideration of the universal! 



id value of Caiile, and thejrapojlance nf iiro; | cially_ si 



that deserves the most 

importance of every farmer 

quainted with, and putting into practice, me 

of irrigation. Wherever a stream of water 

brougbl to act upon any portion of his li 

should be " * ' ' '" ' 



that is 
himself ac- 



e spared tc 



r for 



I toe u 



operation; more esp 

^ - , , ' dij- land meadows 

much diflerence in favour of particular races. Some • fail from the drought. Of ail manures water is ui 
being best fitted fur beef, some for milk, some furlof the most efficient, and when arrangements ai 
butter, tome for the yoke, and some unitin' most once made to avail ourselves of its agency, it coj 
of these qualities with the least number of defects, jlinucs tu be, of all manures, the cheapest, not only 
We hope never again lo see the Cattle-pens so bare , because it is the free offering of bounliful 



■ they were at t^e last Cattle Show. 
SuEEp — No alteration has been made in the 
scale of premiums for Sheep. All the valuable 
races are embraced, and it has been deemed useful 
to offer such inducement as will ensure lo the pa- 
trons of the Society, and the agricultural publick,i 



but because it cosis less labour to apply il. We di 
not here allude altogether lo the advantages of irri 
gallon in the summer season; for wc are aware tha 
the very droughts wliich so much enhance ihe value 
of that, will often exhaust the streams which are lo 
afford the means of it, — but we mean to urge upon 



an oDfrartunity of seeing the various breeds. The I the farmer ikat he should keep in mind (he undenia- 
Soulhdovrn breed, to remarkable for its hardiness, I ble fertilily caused by ' ' '■--■■---'■'-■-■ 



.. _ , , _, r flooding of bis land 

Ihe good quality of its wool and the excellence of' where that may be, as it can be accomplished in so 
its mutton, has been imported by Col. Powel, injmany situations where it is totally neglected. On 
'"Dsiderable numbers and in great perfection — we these lopicka, ihhioatioh and FLooDiKoof land, we 
■nail soon havean opportunity of realizing the merits[have given, it is apprehended, ample testimony of 
if a race of she^p so long -■••'"'ned in pnol-n't for|tbeir advantages and inslruclions as to the means of 
tardiness, and for vIaHI. , ...unr .■ ir.-i> conducting these operations. Is further informa- 

•"alily for a g"' "i"'". „fi., lion needed by any on this or other subjects embrac- 

louBSTi' ' ■ ■" • ■ — ed in this journal? Ihe parly is respectfully reminded 

■cse prem. — .» ...u^. ., .>|0f what we have often suggested — To wit- that the 

.iirsuasion tb.. '■ -e ■■- m ►" ' • T better way is lo reduce his wishes to the form of 

' regular r- '"■ , — >'■*■. . plain queries on each separate point, and if our cor- 

-iings ar* •" . ■■ ...... respondents do nut, as they generally and hberally 

-anuol " -' do, supply the information from their own know- 

■-■""' I ■■ ledge or experience, if we do not answer ourselves, 

- '- (■- it will be because we cannot command the informa. or other 

* - . i -. « ,.^„. „ J lion from our own resources. The trial is always 5. Fb» 

"" - - - ■■ -"■•* be- "-''v made; the f"" '• ■"'-n and Ihe wisest men stock mu 

".,-- ...... wTi •'" ."•■ •-■'• •*■ .0 proclaim tbeir be I*' '"" 



The following article is given u "Hiats to Farm- 
ers, on Ibe means of alleviating Ae miicbiefa which 
are likely to result from the u^avotirable •easao.-> 
By Ihe Right Hon. Sir JDb^neleir, Bart"— It ii 
dated, Edinburgh, July 3(V%im1 addrewed la Uw 
editor of the Courier, jmth the fidlowiog short in- 
troduction:— "It is or^vtitmoMfeonsetiueQce that 
the farmers should reWlve, tridPma UttM delay u 
possible, the inclosed hints on the meant of alleriat- 
ing Ihe calamities they are likelv to itifferrmii this 
most unfavorable season. I inib mtich, tlwrefore, 
to have the inclosed inserted," toe. The document 
is subjoined: 

It is evident that husbandmen, in many parts of 

the kingdom, are likely to sufler severely Irom the 

heat and dryness of the season. The 

^rass, the diminished quantity of har, 

10 the crop of turnips, and the ecrtkm 

deficiencies of straw, must in varioiM w&yi be high. 

ly injurious to the farmer, in proportion a* he espe- 

;nces these calamities. The Dumber of hii cattle 

id bis horses must be reducedr^d even then they 

will be ill- fed; whil<', from a weot of litter, the quan- 

Itlj of manure for the grain and green crops of the 

succeeding year must be greatly diminUfaed. 

It is a duty incumbent upon thoao who have di- 
eted their attention to agricultara, to fumisb such 
hints as may tend to alleviate the mischiefs which 
lo be apprehended from the joint operation of so 
many unfortunate circumslaneeg. 

i caop.— In inany fields of oats and 
barley, the straw is so short that it will be impoMi- 
ble lo reap the crop with a hook or sickle. In such 
cases, short scythes may be used with advantage. 
But, in whatever way the harvesting is carried on, 
the greatest ctire ought lo be taken, either to cut 
(he crop close to the ground or to collect the etuh- 
ble for liifer. 

3. On ST a aw- ha r —The second crop of clover 
this year, it the season be favourable, may sliU be 
productive; t«t when there is much wet, the second 
growth IS otten lo,t The only mode of preserva- 
lion IS, by miiing A with layers of straw, more es- 
pecially with oat-slrav., if jt can be procured The 
clover,when mixed with »,e straw, may bo full of sap: 
but II ought to be free from rain moiatore, otherwise 
It may become mouldy. The cbver is thus secur- 
ed, and Ihe straw so much imprtved in Talue, that 
55. worth of slrawmay be thus co.verted into an 
article worth 30», or even more. 

3 Saltiho btraw-hat— If the straw-W a tail- 
ed at the time of slacking, cattle will not \,nly eat 
the mixture more eagerly than good unmiitd hay 
not salted, but will tlirive nearly as well upon it^ 
The quantity recommended is, either one hundred 

ight of salt to seven or eight tons of hay, or a 

Beck of ground rock salt, if pure, lo a ton of hay 
ut as rock sail is ol\en mixed with Band o- '"^o 
manufactured sail is preferable. 

4. Litter.— A great diminution of done, in,.. 
e warn of straw for litter, will be severely felt ii 

the succeeding crops; this deficiency ought to b- 

supplied by erery possible meana, as by collectii., 

weeds,— the leaves of trees,— fern and beatii.— o' 

[ploying '-'-'> mould ''■" ■■ 'h inj » ,:-.. 



,.,i alto, 



'"'t their igno- pracir- 

■ ■'"' kBOW-''il'— 



"he d' 



..o^.i»ea ID tome parts of EnKund. *> 
ecrop is reaped, the land afaoiimln ligl,. 
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kroad-cast They never g^w large; but in Flan- 
ders, they are greedily consumed by cattle; and it 
is there remarked, that when given to milcb cows, 
they are not apt to give any taste to the milk or but- 
ter. They are sometimes suffered to shoot; and 
the cattle devour them in that state, till the middle 
of April. Some would prefer folding sheep on the 
crop; and when given to cattle, they ougnt to be 
cat, to prevent any risk of choking the stock fed 
«pon them, which sometimes happens when turnips 
are small sixed. 

If the crop of turnips has failed, the farmer is ear- 
nestly requested, after harrowing the surface, and 
clearine it of weeds^ to sow the field with rape. If 
^is is done in the end of July, or first week of Au- 
gust, the produce will be very great. The crop 
answers well for sheep folded, and may be mown 
and given to cattle, and even horses. The quanti- 
ty of seed required, when sown broad-cast, is about 
8 lbs. per English, or 10 lbs. per Scotch acre, at 6d. 
per pound. The earlier it is sown, the better and 
fuller produce may be expected. 

Where furze or whins abound, they may furnish a 
great and valuable supply, which might perhaps be 
improved, by having salt mixed with them. Large 
farmers should erect mills for bruising them, but 
small ones must employ the flail or mallet 

Heath-hay, or the shoots of young heath growing 
more or less intermixed with ordinary herbage, may 
be mown and easily dried for winter use. This is 
done in Strathdon, in Aberdeenshire and in the more 
hilly parts of Wigtonshire, and is found to be of 
more value than many are aware of who have not 
tried it. 

Linseed and oil-cake may be procured, either 
from the continent or from North America; and if 
low priced may be a great resource to the farmer. 

So great is the probable scarcity of hay, that a 
spirited farmer in Scotland proposes to import that 
article from Holland. What an argument this is in 
favour of irrigation, which would ensure a produce 
of hay in almost any season. 

Notwithstanding all these aids there is likely to 
be a deficiency of manure for the crops of next year. 
Most fortunately the application of oil, as a means 
of enriching the soil, has been recently pointed out; 
and, so far as that article can be procured, there is 
reason to hope that the deficiency may be supplieo. 
Proofs of the efficiency of this manure shall, as soon 
as possible, be submitted to tK^ attention of the 
farmer. 

Another species of manive, which is but little at- 
tended to in this country, is kelp, or the ashes of 
sea weeds. This dr««tsing is peculiarly calculated 
for stiff soils. It i> found in the Isle of Jersey, that 
half a bushel of pounded kelp, if sown on a stiff soil 
in the winter 5eason, or beginning of spring, will 
manure a perch or pole of land; consequently 20 
bushels ap acre. It is said that it gives a full ear to 
corn, and prevents its being laid.* 

The resource offish as a manure has not been sufili- 
ctently attended to. In the rivers which rjin through 
the fens of Lincolnshire, Cambridges hire and Nor- 
folk, the small fish called stickle backs swarm in such 
abundance, as to be purchased at from 6d. to Is. per 
bushel, and are successfully employed in forming 
composts. The refuse of the pilchard fishery in 
Cornwall ensures great crops. There is an im- 
mense herring fishery on the coast of Caithness, 
which produces much refuse or garbage, in the pro- 
portion of one barrel of refuse to fourteen barrels of 
herrings. But it requires the garbage of 84 barrels 
of herrings to manure a Scotch, or about 67 barrels 
an English acre. The effects of this manure, how- 
ever, on waste lands, when first brought into culti- 
vation, are hardly to be credited. It is calculated, 
that a ton of fish, moderately salted, in a compost 



* Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 
i. p. 219, Sd edition, p. 236. 



with soil, would manure five English acres. It 
would be desirable to ascertain what would be the 
expense, and in what manner this manure could 
be most profitably applied. 

I earnestlv hope that other friends to agriculture 
%vill lend their aid to improve these hasty sufcges- 
tions, and, by our united efforts, that we shall still 
be enabled to surmount the difficulties which we 
are likely to encounter, 

JOHN SINCLAIR. 

133 Oearge-gt. Edinburgh, July 15, 1826. 
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PRINCE'S BOTANIC GARDEN. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. September 25, 1826. 

Sir, — In one of your late papers, you have no- 
ticed the arrival at the celebrated garden of Wm 
Prince, Esq., on Long Island, State of New York, 
of the bust of Linnaeus, the father of systematic 
botany. I have been highly gratified by the infor 
mation; for I do not know of any situation where 
this bust could with more propriety be placed. Con- 
sidering the a^e of our country, and his limited re- 
sources, there is not a man living who has done as 
much to improve the botany of the United States 
as Mr. Prince; and this too without anj public aid, 
wholly relying upon the taste, patriotism, liberality, 
and enterprise of his countrymen, to remunerate 
him for the expense which he annually incurs by 
importation from the various gardens of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and for his constant and heavy ex- 
penditure for attending to and cultivating a garden 
containing thirty-two acres closely filled, and in 
which he has frequently employed from thirty to 
thirty- six hands, gardeners and labourers. Our 
travellers from the south and the north, from the 
east and the west, who visit New York, the empo- 
rium of American commerce, spend thousands of 
dollars, less to their own satisfaction and public 
benefit, than would be derived from a visit to the 
garden of Mr. William Prince. There uninfluenced 
by names, they would examine for themselves, and 
consulting taste as well as utility, each visitor would 
take home, or order to be sent to him at the proper 
season, a selection of choice fruit, rare flowers, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, and perhaps some of each. 
This visit forms so pleasant an excursion by a good 
and cheap daily steam boat passage to Flushing, 
where there is an excellent and spacious hotel to 
accommodate select parties, that I am surprised 
they are not more frequently pleased to view Mr. 
Princess splendid collection, to dine, and if necessa- 
ry return the same day to New York. 

In this collection the southerns and westerns 
will see many articles, which, although confined to 
the greenhouse at Flushing, will flourish in open 
exposure with them. 

The variety of olives, the 33 varieties of the ci- 
tron, the 28 varieties of the splendid camellia, the 8 
varieties of gardenia, — the laurus in varieties, 
Chinese magnolias, myrtles, narcissus, 21 varieties 
of passion flower, 491 different roses, 160 pelargo 
nioms or geraniums; at least 50 varieties of superb 
carnations — more than 250 varieties of foreign 
grapes, from which to select for every soil and cli- 
mate of our union. Here we will find the date tree, 
so precious in the burning sands of Africa, and which 
wiu stand the climates south of Virginia. But why 
should I attempt a list which would fill a small 
volume? 

It is by experiment alone (and that at but little 
cost) we ca^ ascertain what fruits, trees, shrubs, 
and plants, will stand our winters from Maine to 
Florida. The writer of these researches has success- 
fully introduced to open planting, many trees and 
shrubs, heretofore thought too tender. 

It is said that the Bostonians have evidenced great 
taste Id their green-houses and pleasure grounds; if 



I they cannot in their hot and green-houses embrace 
the whole of Mr. Prince's splendid collections, yet 
his fine fruits are an object of deep interest, while 
his hardy and ornamental trees and shrubs, pos- 
sessing such a variety of leaf, growth, colour and 
bloom, are well calculated to give effect to rural 
economy and to ornamental planting. Permit me 
to remark, that no blame should be imputed to Mr. 
Prince, if a pear, apples, cherries, &c. highly es- 
teemed in Maryland, should not be approved in 
Massachusetts or in Virginia. I know by expe- 
rience, that every fruit has its favourite soil and cli- 
mate, and therefore to insure to ourselves fine fruit, 
we should try all, and stick to that which is best. 
The subscriber is annually extending his collection 
from Mr. Prince's nursery — he docs not experience 
any disappointment, every article, both hardy and 
tender, reaches him in perfect security, put up with 
such exact neatness, that there is nothing lost. 

If the passage is long, all should be gradually ex- 
posed to light. Now commences the proper time 
for the removal of all deciduous trres. 

My southern and western friends let me recom- 
mend, that you take home with you a portion, if on- 
ly a small one, of this invaluable collection. Atten- 
tively examine the catalogue, and let your children 
at some distant day have it in their power to say, 
"my parents brought this here from William Prince's 
nursery in the year 1826." F. 



EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 

WITH SPECIMENS OF SUPERB GRAPES!! 

Mr Dear Sir, Port of Oxford, Sept. 26, 1826. 

I am very sorry to see in yours of the 22d ult. 
the little specimen of fruit I sent you was damaged 
before you received it; and although I had the 
honour to receive your statement with the basket; 
yet I have not had baskets to send you more in time 
as 1 wanted to do; for few of my friends in Balti- 
more return the baskets. I now send you a small 
basket of grapes, but regret that some sorts are 
out that I wished you to see. My Muskatong 
peaches and large Heath, as all my fruits, eam«> 
sooner this year than common, owing to the ccrcat 
drought before harvest I send you some red Ham- 
burgh grapes, and Jersey and Guernsey ditto, and 
only a dozen berries of the White Scuppernong,* 
and they are the refuse and last of the fruit that can 
be found on the vine. It never bore before this 
year, (three years old.) I find them worth propa- 
gating. I am, dear Sir, 

With due respect, your friend, 

JOHN WILLIS. 



LARGE EGG PLANT. 

(From the Frederick Town Examiner.) 

An egg plant, (Solanum,) was raised in the gar- 
den of the Rev. John Dubois, at Mount St Mary's, 
near Emn^ittsburg, which, in circumference, is 28 
inches, its weight seven and a half pounds. Though 
by no means as large as some this Reverend gen- 
tleman has raised, it is sufficiently of the mammoth 
growth, to entitle it to the denomination of a curi- 
osity, and to the inspection of those who delight in 
viewing the progress of industry. 

f^'A sweet potatoe, from Somerset county, was 
shewn to the Editor of the American Farmer last 
week, which weighed eight pounds two ounces. 

Colonel Carr, at his garden near Gray's Ferry, 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, has this season, out 
of less than half an acre of vineyard, on a dry gra- 
velly hill adjoining the garden, Aold 1200 pounds of 
grapes at from six to twenty cents per pound, and 
made two hundred and sixty gallons of wine, valued 
at two dollars the gallon. 

* A large grape of delightful flavour. . 
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TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL KNOWN WINES, AND OF THE QUANTITY OF ALCOHOL IN WINES. 



When 
prodveed» 



Geneiie J^ames. 



Portugal 



Sjpaia 



Red. Port 

WhUe, Bucellas 

Setuval 

Carcavelloa 
WhUe. Sherry 

Malaga 



Varieties, 



\Q^anHty of 
Alcohol in 
100 parts. 



(average) 
Vinho de Ramo 
Collaret 



Amontillado 
Paxarete 

(A. D. 1666) 
Pedro-ximenes . 

Lagrima de Malaga 



Alajorca 
i^<rance 



Malmsey of 

Sitges, 

Priory 

Bed, Tent, TitUiUa 

La Torre 
Peralez 
Segorve 
Vinaroz 
Benicarlo 
Carinena 
Yai de Penas 
Manzanares 
Ciudad Real 
WhUe. Alba flof 
WhiU, Champagne 



1- 



22.96 B» 
15.62? 
19.75 P 

18.49 B 

- i 

18.65 B 
I 19.nB j 

18.94 B 

- 1 

- \ 



Q^oHlies, 



13 SOB 



I 



Deep purple, rough, 
bitter, sweet, spi- 
rituous. 

Pale straw; flaroui 

delicate. 

Amber color, sweet 
Deep do.; nutty ami 

aromatic 
Amber color, sweet 

and aromatic. 

Amber; flavour de- 
licate, rich, sweet 

Color deeper; sweet 
luscious. 

Resembles Malaga 

Purple; sweet; fla 
vour strong, spicy 



Sweet 



Where 
produced. 



Red. Champagne 



i 



Sillery . 

Ay, HautfiUiers, Ep- 
ernay, Dizy,Avcnay, 
Avise, Oger, Pierry, 
Closet, Lemesnil, 
Cramont, Menil . 

Verzv . 

Verzynay, Mailly, 
Bouzy, St. Basle, 
Chamery, Ecueil, 
Villedemange 

CIos St. Thierry . 



White. Arbois 
Papillon 
Chablis 

Red Burguady 



WhiU. BurgOBdy 



Med, HermUage 



I- 



■!»*"»«*«»-"i>W"*l 



Romance Conti, Clos 
Vougeot, Chamber- 
tin, Richcbourg, Ro- 
mance de St Viyant, 
Tache, St. George 

Volnay, Ponard, Cor- 
ton, Vosne. Nuits, 
Beaune Chamboll, 
Morey, Meurseault, 
Sarigny sous Beaune 

Romaneehe, Torins, 
Chenas, Tonnere, 
Auxerre 

Mont Rachet 

La Perriere, la Com- 
botte, la Goutte d'or, 
la Genevriere, les 
Charmcs, Vaumoril- 
Ion, les GrisCes, Val- 
mur, Gl^nouilles, 
Vaudesir, Bougne- 
reau, Mont de Mi 
lieu, Fuissey, Pouil- 
ly . . . 
• • • . 

Meal, Greffieux, Be- 
sas, Baume, Rau 

} coule . 



n.26B 
13.30 B 



1- 



1 1.93 B 



14.51 B 



"i 
-1 



Resembles Claret. 

Resembles Sauterne 
Still, of an amb. col. 
Brisk or sparkling, 
delicate flavour & 
aroma; slightly a 
cidulous; but some 
are still, or at most 
simply creaming 
generally paler 
than Sillery. 

Good color and bo- 
dy, and a high 
agreeable flavour. 

Colour and aroma 
of Burgundy, light- 
ness of Champagne 

Inferior to Champ., 
but resembling it 
in some of their 
qualities. 

Beautiful, rich, pur- 
ple color; exqui- 
site flavour with a 
full body, yet deli- 
cate and light. 

Excellent wines, 
but inferior to the 
former. 



Strong, generous 

wines- 
High perfume and 

nutty flavour. 



- 1 



12.32 B 



Rich, highly fla 
voured wines. 



Dark purple; fla- 
vour exquisite, k 
perfume resem 
blinflT that of the 
raspberry. 



Creneric /{ames. 



White, Hermi- 
tage 
C6te Rotie 



Varieties, 



Crozps, Gervant, Mer- 
ceurol . 



Vin de paille 

• • 

Verinay . 



Seyssuel 
Clarette of 
Die 
Red, Tavel 
Chuzlan 
Beaucaire 
St. Geniez 
Lirac 
Saint Lau- 
rence 
St. Joseph 
S^Georges 

Cornas 

WhiU, Vin de 
Cotillon 

WhiU. Fron- 
tignan 

Lunel 

Beziers 
Red. Roussil- 
lon 



\- 



\ - 

17.48 B 
W2.32B 

1! = ! 



flTnle.Roussil- 
lon 



Germany 



Red. Claret 



!• 



St Peray, St Jean 



WhiU. Claret 



Clos -Maze t . 

Cazoul, Bassan 

(average) 

Bagnols, sur Mer, Cos- 
peron, CoUioure, To- 
remila, Grenache,Ter- 
rats 

I Rivessaltes . 
Salces (J^accabae) 



(average) 

Lafitte, Latour, LeoviU 

le. Chateau Margeaux, 

Rauzan 

(Graves) Haut Brlon, 

Hattik Talanii, Mtrig. 

nac, •tfr(imino,t iftssv. 

noif\ '^average) 
Gorce, Larose, Bran- 

mouton, Pichow, Lon- 

gueville 

St. EmiUoD, Canon 

Preignac, Beaumes, 
Langon,Cerons, Buzet 

St. Nessans, Sanc€Mont 
Basillac 



Red. Rkenish 



Red, Rhenish 
Moselle 



Quantity of 
JiUohot in 
lOOjHirte. 



12.79 B 
15.52 B 



U8. 



isb] 



21.24 P 
15.10B 



Barsac 

Sauterne 
White. Rhenish|johannisbcrger ^788) 

Steinberg 

Riidensheimer(1811) 

Orafenberg 

Markebrune 

Rothenberg 

^Hocky Hocheimer (a- 

verage) 
Amanshausen, Leib- 

frauenmilch, Schar- 

lachDerger 

Laubenheim, Nierstein 



Bodonheimer (1802) 

Braunenberg, Pisport, 
aMdasen, WoUen, Oraasli 



QiMiifiM. 



10.72 



1S.»8B 



Les» delicate 

vour. 
Amber color; 

luscious. 
Resemble He 

in flavour, t 

weaker. 
Violet perfume 
Light, aparklin 

eate. 
Bright roae co 

vour and aroi 

cate. 



Inferior. 



Full rich eolor; 

of Ratafia. 
Sprightly; flai 

the violet. 
Luscious, flav 

the grape. 
Bright yellow 

less luscious 

Frontignan. 
Resembles Shei 

Great body and 
become tawnj 
old. 

Bright golden 
fragrant aron 
vour of the qu 

Similar; inferio 
vessaltes. 

Red; somewhat 
sweet 

Deep purple; <i 
flavotur; riole 
fume. 

Resemble the 
sorts of Borgtu 
are rougheir. 

Light wines; o 
flavour. 

Harth; odour ol 
ing sealing-wa 

Secuidary qual 
Sweet 

Amber colore fti 

ma Bomewht 

cloves. 
Amber colour; 

ish. 
High flavour aj 

fume. 
8 rongest of 

wines; sweeti 

Like tha forme 

Soft and delici 
vour. 

Light; aeldnloi 

Considerable Im 

Light; delieai 
fume and tatk 
Delicate fvtha 



PB. means on the authority of Mr. Braade; P. of Dr. Prouts aod Z. of Bfr. Zes» 
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Where 
frodueed. 



Hungary 



Generie 
•Yames 



Tokay 



Italy 



Meneser 

Mootepulci- 
alio 



Verdea 

Trebbiano 
Albano 

Orvietto 

Lacrima 
ChriaU 



! 



Varuties. 



Tokay Essence 
Ausbnich 

Maslas . 

iddinburgb, Rusth, 
Ofen . 



Aleatico 



^a^utty (J 
AUokul in 

100 JMTti, 



^fiaUtUi, 



9.88 B 



- 1 



Montefiaacone 



i 



16 20P 



19.70 B 



SieUy 



Vino Greco 
Marzala 



Ithaca 

Cephalo- 
nia 

Candia 

Cyprus 
Tenos 

Tenados 

Smyrna 
Madeira 



of 



{Syracuse 

Etna 

Lissa 
Red wine 
Ithaca 

Cephalonia 

Rithymo 

Vino Santa 

Tenos 

Red Musca- 
dine 

White Mus 
cadine 

Madeira 



Monte Somma, Gallitte 
Isohia, Nola, Ottajano, 

Novella, Torre deGre- 

CO, Pozzula 
• • 

(aferage) 
Twenty-one jears old 

submitted to Soem- 

mering^s process five 

years 



Sercial 



-\ 



Brownish yellow when 
new, greenish when 
old. 

Sirrupy, thick, muddy. 

Thinner and more vi-| 
nous 

Inferior to the two for- 
mer. 

Sweet, resembles To- 
kay. 

Sweet, with high fla- 
Tour. 

Brilliant purple; lus- 
cious aromatic fla- 
Tour- 

Greenish color and 
high flavour. 

Golden colour, sweet 

Pale straw color; light 

Both red and white; 
light 

Red, luscious, sweet. 

The best Lacrima. 

Second-rate wines. 

Sweet. 



Teaeriffe 
Cape of 
G. Hope 



Whtre 
produced. 



Persia 



England 



S5.9 B 



1 8.40 P I Resembles Maderia. 



\ 



15.28 B 
30.00 P 
15.90 P 



Both red and white. 

Resembles Maderia, 
with the harsh flarour 
of Sicilian brandy. 

Resembles Claret. 



(average^ 

(Westlndies) 

(average) 



Gfneric 
Barnes. 



Variitits. 



\qumtlUnof 



m. 



Barbary 
Nepaul 

Hindostan 



Tenerifib 
Constantia 



Steen wine 
Cape Mus- 
chat 
-— Madeira 

Shiraz 



Grape wine 
Raisin wine 
Currant do. 
Gooseberry 
Elder wine 

Orange do. 

Cider 
Perry 
Mead 

Sycamore J 
wine 

Usuph 

Sihee 



[Malmsey 



Red Conjitanlia 
White Coustautia 



r 



I 



— \ Hermitage flavour. 

A dry red wine. 

A fine flavoured white 
wine. 

Pale straw color; sweet 
Luscious, sweet 

Resembles Tokay. 

— ) Luscious, sweet 

22.S7BC Full; pungent, nut^, 
21.20 P < or bitter-sweet, rich, 
20.82 B r aromatic flavour. 



China 
Tartary 



*.9lcohol in 
100 parti. 

16.40 B 
IS.TSB 



14.60 F( ; 
18.92 B } ; 
19.75 B^l 



Qualities. 



.Luscious, sweet. 
Resembles Madeira 



;Swcet, luscious, pun- 
gent 



(average)' 



10 60 P : Resembles Rhenish. 



18.25 



White 



Red 



(average) 



i 



Africa 



BrazU 

Mexico 

Norway 



Tari 



Sinday 

Cha 

Mandurin 
Koumis 
Airen 

Kanyang- 
tsyen 

Millafib 
Pombie 
Kooi 

Palque 

Birch 
wine 



1 



Juice fermented with 

sugar. 
Water in which rabins 

are steeped. 
A grape wine 
Fermented juice of the 

Palmira tree, Borassus 

flabelliformis, Callu, 

Tieldy, Saura. 
Fermented juice of 

Elate sylvestris, the 

wild Date. 
Nearly the same as Tari 
Boiled rice fermented. 
Fermented mare^s milk 
Fermented cow's milk 
The flesh of the lamb 

fermented with rice 

and other vegetables 
Fermented juice of the 

palm tree, Copgo. 

Ferm^d millet, Caffres. 

Fermented juice of Ap- 
ples. 

Fermented juice of the 

Agave. 
Juice of Betula alba 
I fermented with sugar. 



20.51 B 
19.80 P 



14.52 B 

18.11 B 

25.12 B 
20.55 B 
11.84 B 

9.87 B 

11.26 B 

9.87 B 

7.26 B 

17.32 B 



B j S 



Sweet. 



Harsh, earthy taste. 
Vellow or topaz color; 

sweetish; resembles 

Madeira. 
Resembles TintiUa, witli 

a pitchy taste. 
Resembles Rhenish. 

Various. 

Brisk like Champagne. 
Thick, narcotick. 
Sweet, luscious, fl^ 
vour of the fruit. 



Sweet 



Strong and harsh. 



; 
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CIDER. 

(From the American Sentinel.) 

Much has been written oh the subject of improv- 
ing cider in various ways, such as straining it from 
the press, by filtration through sand or coal, by boil- 
inr, freezing and racking, and by the addition of 
other ingredients to strengthen and improve it— 
Many of these and other modes are doubtless very 
beneficial 

But my object is to point out and convince the 
practical farmer, by stating plain, simple facts, that 
the most important part towards having good cider 
is in the molnn^— to obtain the strength and spirit 
from the apple, in the first place, and that in many, 
if not in most cases, it b not extracted from the 
pu ice. it is needless to state that the rich, dry, 
sweet apples make the best liquor, or that it is impor 
tant that the fruit should be ripe and not defective, 
clean and dry: these things are generally and well 
understood. The great error lies in the imperfect 
and bastv manner in which the work is done. It is 
usually the case that several make their cider at one 
Bill, and each are allowed but a abort time; the ap- 
plet are broken in a iMl-miU (tbe kind now in com- 



imon use) and put immediately on the platform, and 
I in three or four hours a cheese or pressing is made 
up, the screws forced upon it imm^iately, and in a 
short time the work is done. 

Such cider as this, and made from sour hard ap- 
ples, will have a watery appearance at the press, 
and an actual sour flavour, and soon as fermented 
will ineviiably have a light colour, and be but little 
different from poor weak vinegar, and pooriy com- 
pensates the maker. The mode in which cider 
oiif&l to be made, would be to grind the fruit in the 
old fashioned trough and wheel mill, until complte- 
ly crushed to a pulp; then remove it into a vat, and 
let it remain in a mass until there appears a slight 
fennentation upon it, which wiQ be varied by the 
weather and ripeness of the fruit from one to three 
days; then put it to the press, and not work it off too 
fast on account of having it clear. Your pumice in 
tbe vat will change towards a cbernr red, and your 
cider wiU partake of the same colour, and if not 
made too eariy in tbe season, will have sufficient 
body to carry it through the neit summer, and a 
good foundation to work upon if you wish to im 
prove it 

Mv objection to tbe nut-miO is, that it merely 

breaks or cut up tbe apple, and does not crush and 

grind it like tbe wheel; still, if tbe work is well done, 

^ me pnmiee wiU veiy jBOHKh ifliprof^ in temantatioB. 



To convince you that 1 am correct, bruise a sour 
hard apple, and force out tbe juice, and you will 
find it thin as water, white and sour, bruise tbe 
other side, and let it remain a few days, and yon 
will find the bruise a deep colour, and the juice tbe 
same colour, sweet and rich. 

I am well convinced that we lose much spirit in 
the pumice. In New Jersey and the south, the dis* 
tillers never practice purchasing cider, but receive 
a certain number of bushels and parts of bushels of 
apples, (as may be agreed upon,) for a gallon of 
brandy, and I am told that they pay more, and 
are themselves better paid, than our cider distillers; 
they grind them, and ferment the pumice unpresa- 
ed, in vats, and distill the whole mass; it makes 
what they call the apple brandy, and has a flavour 
of the seed, which makes it differ from our eider 
brandy, which flavour is more or less liked, — ac- 
cording to habit in use of either. I have often 
thought that our cider distillers would find it pro- 
fitable to erect vats, and send round and gather 
pumice from the presses in their neigh bourhood^ 
(which is always wholly useless,) and ferment and 
distil it 1 may be in an error, but I think it would 
be an experiment b^ those fitted for it The 
sting of the nos«r, which you feel in v r 

a bed of pumice, is caused by the i 
from it 
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PF.UPENDICULAR GRATN MILL. 

A anil, conslnictrd on a nfw principle, i^ now in 
Operalioii on Ihe propcrlj of General Vhd Reiiasa- 
laer, near Albany, which is said to execute work 
vrilh great Tacilil;. It is Ihe inTcnlion of ftlcMrs. 
Harm and Wilson, of Atbanj. It is cBlletl the 
"Perpendicular Grain Mill," and mav be worked by 



•feam, borse or water power. It occupies hut a very result i: 



INCREASK OF CANAL NAVIGATION. 

We preaun-c that but a lew, evtn uf ibose i 
are in Ibe (laity habit uf seeing boiili pass iind 
pass upon our canals, are aware of the constant 
rapid increase of business through Ihe medium of 
tliese Hi'tilicial riven. We have taken Ibe pains ti 
obtain the number of amvals at this city, and Ibi 



Binall space, and though the stones are but about 97 
inches diameter, and rpquire qnly a one horse power, 
it will grind four bushels of wheat per hour with 
case, and produces eneelliinl flour. The atones, in- 
■lead of being placed horizontally, are fixed in a per- 
pendicular position, and are brought in closer con- 
tact, or separated at pleasure, by means of a screw. 
They perform twu hundred and fifty evolutions in a 
minute. The machinery is simple and cheap in its 
construction, and not liable to get out of repair. — 
This mill is adapted to all the uses of the common 
grist mill, and ha* been found (o be excellenl in 
grinding; painb in oil. 



s fullowi 



SPINNING FLAX. 
Messrs. Hunt & Hoskins, of this state, liaie in 
vented afmachine, for which they have taken out ; 
patent, for the purpose of spinning flax. A ?mal 
model may be seen by those who have any tnri 
osjty to enamino what we believe to be a \tn 
valuable invention, in ihe large room at Tamiuani 
Hall. As the work has always been done l>}' Dii 
iingera, one person could only attend to one ^pirxlle 
By Ihe present machinery, a woman, it is said, cat 
attend to SO spindles; and it is obvious that if Iht 
culture of flax be attended to in ibis country, will 
a view to its domestic manufacture, and should thi: 
invention succeed, linen goods may at no distant 
time become nearly as cheap as cotton. 

yv. Y. En. Post. 



e arrived 



1,329 boats. 

2,697 

3,s8e 

4,380 
is year will 



In 1^33 th 

18-J4 

1825 - 

18<26 to 1st Sept. 
It is probable Diat Ihe arrivals tli 
be far short of feEVEN THOUSAND; and there 
is every prospect Ihat the increase will in fi 
in the same ratio with the past, until it will become 
absolutely necessary lo make anotiier eanul, double 
the locks, or adopt some other means, to facilitate 
Ihe transportation of the products of the west, wbicli 
mu?t all concenlralc at this point on their way lo 
market When the Ohio canal shali have been com- 
pleied, an immense sum will be iiddcd to our canal 
revenue. [fAlbany AdjiertUcr. 



CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL P:STI 
MATES. 
A teller to the editors, from one of the mo^t ic 
«pcctable gentlemen in Berkley county, Va , slali:' 
that he has examined, with some interest, thi: sialic 
mcnt of prices by which the Engineers hai t- fiU 
mated the cost of executing the work on the 1' 
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Well made pure butter is lenient and oourisbiog, 
calcn cold, in moderaLoii. with bread. But upon 
liol new bread, or hot toast, or used ns sauce lo 
ajiiioal food, it is not wholesome. In the two lint 
instances it is very apt to turn acid in the stomach; 
and in the latter, to float uppermost in the stomaeb, 
and disturb the digestion. If melted thick and 
carefully, and eaten with vegetable food and bread 
oidy, it IS not so liable to this objection. 

Butter is good for dry conslipaled habits, but not 
for such as are bilious, asthmatic, or coipulenl. 

Sugar used in moderation Is nourishing and good, 
bill much of it destroys the appetite, and injures 
the digestion. Moist sugar is the sweetest, aud 
mubt openings refined sugar, of a binding nature. 
Tbc preparations made of sugar, such as barley su- 
^iir, sugar-candy, &lc. areajt indigestible and bad, as 
tlie good properties of the sugar are destroyed by 
process it undergoes in the making them. 



c Canal, and that they very Thi 

tual prices at which the same articles sen in ri: 

on (hat route. Lime, for instance, be has bl 

purchased by retail, of a very beautiful as "ell n^ 

eicelleot quality, for 124 cents, and he doubu not 

a contract by the quantity, might be Lad at IDcrnls. 

With regard to bricks, he is convinced thei rouM 

1>e purchased for three and a half or at mu^l four 

''' '^1 Salt, moderately used, especially with flesh, fish, 

'^ n>^ biiiier, and cheese, is very beneficial, as it naturally 

Ululates weak or disordered stomachs, and checks 



!ac-,']<j,^^ are particularly mjurious to children, from 
rketi^jg^[„g their delicate stomachs. Young children 
iselr|„j.|. m general better without sugar, as it is very apt 
"' ' im acid and disagree witli weak slooiachs; and 
kind of food Ibey lake hds natural sweetness 
ugh in it not at all to require it 



s per thousand. Daily laliour 
estimated at 1(H) cents per Jay, he says he Jiii' 



difficulty in procuring at 40 cents, and when h 
by the moDln. at six dollars — ordinary ("" ' 

.'hia is exclusive of iKe boa-H; but- '• 

■'■ided,any number of hano 

■ ■>" expense not e'—'din; 

„. .uonth. He say- ■,!?■'■ 

istofarti'-''- ■■ "- . 

edr •"' • ^' - - - .. -' 



' ' l''.rmentatioiis. But if it be immoderately used it 
'~ Ihu^aeoolrary effect Very little salt should be used 
'* 'wiili vegetable food of Ihe grain or seed kind; for 
the less salt that is put to it the milder, cooler, 
pleasaoter, and easier of digestion it will be. Salt 
excites Ihe appetite, assists the stomach in digesting 
crude phlegm;ilic substances, is cleansing, and pre- 
vents putrefaction; hut if too much used, it heats 
aud dries Ihe blood and natural moisture. It is 
best for phlegmatic, cold, and moist stomach*; and 
most injurious to hot, lean bodies, 
Salt-petre is particularly bad for bilious persons. 



the breasl. and makes people look old and wilheredj 

The best tinegar is Ihal which is made of the 
bpBi iviiicB. Lemon-juioe and verjuice have much 
the same qualities and efferls as vinegar. 

The commonest vinegar is least adulterated. 



d (juirkens the appetite, warms Ihe slom- 
Is in digesting hai^ meats, and dries up 
IS moisture. It seldom agrees with weak 



The freauent drinking of a quantity of tea, as ii 
the general practice, relaxes and weakens the tone 
of the stomach, whence proceeds nausea and indi- 
gestion, with a weakness of the nerves, and flabbi- 
ness of Ihn flesh, and very ollen a pale wan com- 
pleiion. Milk, when mixed wilh it In some quanti- 
ty, lessens its bad qualitiei, by rendering it soDer, 
:nd nulritious; and, wilh a moderate quaitity of 
u°;ar, it may then be a proper breakfast, as a dilu- 
ent, lo Ihose who are strong, and live freely, in 
iler to cleanse the alimentary passaees, and wash 
r the snlls from the kidnies and Bladder. But 
rsons of weak nerves ought to abstain from it as 
refully as from drams and cordial drops; ai it 
uses Ihe same kind of irritation on the tender deli- 
cate fibres pC the stomach, which ends in lowness, 
trembling and vapours. 

It should never be drank hot by any body, green 
a is less wholesome than black or Bohea. 

corrici. 

CoSTee affords very little nourishment, and is apt 

occasion heat, dryness, stimulation and (remours 

of the nerveE, and for these reasons is thought lo 

lion palsies, watchfulness, and leanneM, Hence 

il is verv plain that it must be nemtcious to hot, 

dry, and bilious constitutions. If moderately used 

lay be beneficial lo phlegmatic person*, but, if 

ik very strong, or m great quantities, it mil 

prove injurious even to them. 



Is rich, nutritious, and soothing, aaponaceoas, and 
cleanE^lng; from which quality it often help* diges- 
tion, and excites the appetite. It Is only proper for 
some of the leaner and stronger sort of phlegmatic 
constitutions, and some old people who art healthy, 
and accustomed lo bodily exercise. 

FKVIIS. 

Fruits are of different degrees of digestibility. 
Those of a hard texture, as some kinds of apples, 
melons, apricots, several sorts of flr.ihj plums, and 
ill immature fruits, are difficult of digestion. 

Strawberries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 
cherries, green-gages, peaches, nectarines, mellinr 
pears, mulberries, figs, grapes, medlars, when all 
quite ripe, are more easily dissolved in the stomach. 
Fruil, moderately eaten, is wholesome, particu- 
larly as correcting the grossness of animal fiMd 
But nn excess of it, and especially of unripe fruit, <• 
productive of many diseases; amongst children b 
—lor, it ollen occasions such as the nettle -*■- 
■"Ihonj's fire. 

uvariubly disagrees with bilious per*ou> 
— -""ign re"— -t- or the --ra-icurvj, ac' 



'I Vinegar is cooling, opening, excites the appetite, 
assists digestion,. " -rood for hot stomachs, resists 
putreff'ion, •■" .,..■'''""■ very go ot -Taiost pc* 
;i.-»i« -r- .^ ■'(^ . ..^li use •■ -jure*.! 



u it,easiiig sentiment ~~tu.tA'*t. 
n the myrtle bluom is *•-"■ 
4"embrance lo the viole _.iuf 
—ightens on the olive's CKnt 
■" **- hslf-cloked if" '••—..^ 
^ ^r- u Jie Iw-l pi-im 
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PORTRAIT OK JACK, 
The terrier doc, son of Engliih Billy, imparled 
ta Baltimore in bepteaib^r, IS2€, alone; viith Ihi 



terrier bilch Rise; (he Tormer 13 the latter [i 
months old. See Acncrican Farmer. Vol. 8. p llil. 
We are thus particular in recording whiil relates to 
these do^9, for the sake of preservine ihe meaiti of 
IrBcing hereaner. bs there will doubtless be occa- 
lion to do, the pedigree of their prtigenjr. 

It will be seen that llie gentleman who took gfcat 
paioa m procuring the best to be bad ia England, 
s»js Ihey are both out of cHebratcd fox terriers. 
The sporting book» and works on natural hislorj 



inform us. that in England every pack of houoda is 
accompanied by a tfrrler, on account of their ex 
pertne» In forcin;; foxes from their holes. With us 
they might be employed for the same purpose with 
equal advantage. But the; arc more used and 
valued for their natural anlipalhy to rats, mice, and 
other animals oflhat sort. Touched, as Jack it.vrilh 
the blood of the bull dog, the; twconie also foriui- 
dahle watch do^, willing and capable to defend 
the stable, meat house, puultr; yard, &,e not only 
from rat« and mice, but from mischievous and 
thieving curs, whether of lour or of tiro legs! 



sroKTixro olzo. 



BLOOD HORSES. 
(From the Xeiv York P.venins Post) 
Great eiertions have been made b; a few ^nlle- 
meo in this cit; and ibc neighbouring towns, to im- 
proie the breed of horses from the birit blood and 
stock that could be procured, nor hafe they labour- 
ed in vain, Witli an Eclipte to build upon, they 
have reared collt that are able to contend with any 
Ihiog hitherto brought agiiinst them in Ihe field 
Seferal have been purchased at' enomioua prices 
and taken out of the slate, but we have materials 
enough left and can raise more. We are anques 
tionahly indebted for our best dock thus far, to ili 
reel iiuporlations from EDglanil. and althuugh it is 
not perceptible that the breed deteriorates ia Ibis 
country, ;el we are iileased to learo of the recent 
arrival of Ibe bay coll Jofefitiiie, imgrorted during 
tbe last month, in ihe ship Dallioosie Castle to this 
city, the propcrl; of Thomas Connah. who came 
out wilb bim, and consider it a ^rcat arguisition to 
tbe stock of this atale. Ue it now at Bathgale'* 
■laUet, Wwtchester, 4nd iriU b« four jeut «M ' 



next ^THtt; he will be exhibited at the next show 
of horses at the Union course, and his speed and 
bottom fairly tested, should no accident prcveol his 
running. In the lueHalime for the benelitofsport: 

I . ■ . - 

ilud groom to 1'. Connah. 

Fant'Jicld, Fii. 2S, 18^8. 

Pedigree of bay coll Valenlinc; he was bred b; 
Mr Holdsworlh in IPiS, sol b; MagUlrale; dam 
Miss Forrester b; Diamond; grand dyn b; Alex- 
ander out of Capt. Absolute's dam, by fjneet Wil- 
Kami I'hetis b; CbymisI; Curiosity by Snap. 

Magistrate is b; Camillus, dam Lady Rachel by 
Stamford; her dam. Young Rachel, by Volunleer 
out of Rachel, sister to the Maid of All Work, b; 
Higli Klyer. 

Above Tou have the pedigree of the colt bought 
by Mr W ra. Coates, for f ou, and I have no doubt . 
of his giving every satisfaction; he is purfctis 
sound, his colour good, viz, blood ha; with bl " 
legs, and bein^ near )G baods, cannot Taii an^.^ . 
ing TOUT poipoM well. 1 am, air, jour obedient! 
■erfuti, JOHN WINANT. 



MILLS' ATLAS OF THE ST.VFE OF SOUTH 
CAR0LIN.4. 

The liberal and patriolic sUlc of Smili Canlinit 
lias effected a work which no other date has yet 
ilone, and which Ihe proudest empires of Ihe util 
■vorld have failed to neeomplish: namulv, an ^tla* 
'if iti mm Urritory, projceltd on a grand lealt, and 
i-nibracing every district or county in it on sepa- 
rate sheets. 

In a letter from one of tbe first bouses in Phila- 
delphia, (publishing »ork« of this kind.) tu Mr. 
Mills, we hnd tbe follo'ving remarks: 

"Your Atlas of South Carolina is an exlraordt- 
nary work. There ii not at this tin)e a single coun - 
try in Europe that has an alLs equal to it; and it is 

ily now that France is about to have one on a si' 

ilaracale How much more extraordinary would 
it appear to tiave an atlas devoted eacluairely lo 
Brittany, Normandy or otber parti of France, as 
yours is to one of the United Stales. Considering 
it an extraordinary thing, tve are desirous of seni^ 
ing a copy of your lint sheet to one of our friends 
in P'rance, editor of one of llie principal Journala, 
who notices all such matters, and would be very 
glad to have it as a specimen ol wbal is dobg 

The Atlas of South Carolina is of the brgeat 

EC imperial, and contains 'iS mapi, corresponding 
lo many districts or counlies of which the state 

composed, projected on a scale of luo miU* lo the 
iiuk. Some of the maps occup; a space on the 
sheet equal to 1000 square inches; the whole are 
engraved in the handsomest Toanncr by I'anner, 
well known for his talents in this art. llie fcontis- 
piccc di:pla;3 a general map of the State, accom- 
puoied by a bri'f statistical view of Ihe same, bcau- 
tiriilly executed by Ihe bouse of Fielding Lucai, 
Esq.. of this city, at whose bookalore a copy of tha 
Alias is deposiled for inspection. 

To accomplish this great work South Carolina 
bas spared no expense. Fifty Ihoiuand ilollart havo 
been expended in making tbe surve}-», which wer« 
lo include all the judicial divisions of the stale un- 
der separate heads. 

The noble example set by South Carolina in per- 
fecting a work of this imporlanl character, and ihe 
efforts made and making in other stales to effect 
Ihe same object, should serve la encourage andUi- 
mulate the legislature of our Slate lo do Ihe same 
thing. The expenses of making surveya would not 
be very great at Ihe present time, in consequence 
of the extensive topographical ex am in a lions which 
are now making in various sections of the Slate. 
Willi reference to internal improvement; end how 
much would such a work aid us in a right kuow- 
ledge at lliis subject. 

In connection with the Atlas of South Carolina, 
there is anolher slate work of eoual interest, which 
Mr. Mills has prepared, and which is now in the 
press; namely, the fitatatUt nf South Careliua — 
embracing both a general and particular view of 
tbe slate under tbe several district heads 

Id order lo obtain, without much diflicniljr, cor- 
rect information on the subjects treated of in Ihtt 
ork, Mr. Mills ditlrihuled a ciiruiar through the 
ato, conlabing^queries, to nlili;h answers were i 
;quested;* 

Hislorj of (he settlement — Ori{;in of its name— 8i- 
tualioD — Bound a ties—Extent— Nature of soil — Fr^ 
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il'ietioni — Amount pf r 
la ge»— La k es— C reck s- 

irise—Stale oflhe roails— Value oflRml — Division at 
property-Taies—Price of grain and other provi 
— Market — Timber trees, Truit trees — Expenses of 
living — Price nr labour — Climate, diseases — Inslan- 
CM of longevity — Population— Com mRrce, mnnufac- 
turcs — Cattle, sheep, swine, fish, game, birJs — 
Number orPoor,mana^ment and expense of them 
— Number of Mind, dcnf. dumb, and lunalick per- 
Mns — Education — tichools, publick, private, ami 
free — Number and class of relisious sects — Emi- 
nent men— Customs — Names of pluccs, Indian ot 
other — Rocks, granile, free-stone, soap stone, shell 
or compact lime-stone — Mines — Metals— MineraU — 
Mtterials for building — Waste land, sivnmps, quan- 
tity reclaimed, expense of banking — What improve- 
ments seem wanting — Agricultural and other Socie- 
ties — State of the Arts and Literature, Six — Mis- 
cellaneous remarks. 

A Friend to Interkai. Ihpbdvbuent. 
e, Sept. 23, 18-26. 



THE UNIVERSITY. 
TliB faculty of the University of Virginia have 
arranged the plan of a public examination, to take 
place at the close of the present session. There will 
be a. thorough examination of each particular classj 
in the respective branches of education, and honor- 
ary distinctions will be awarded to such students as 
■hall deserve Ihetti, by the sujierior merit of Ihi 
attainments. The examiualiuii will bo conducted 
so as to qfford a fair and futl op)K)rt>inily of testing 
the proficiency of each student in his class. We 
have not learned the details of the plan; hut they 
will be made known in due season. This step will 
tend at once to develope the lalcnia of (he facuItT 
and students of this institution, and to furnish evi- 
dence of the advantages of the pUt) upon which 
education is here conducted. We enlcrlntn a con- 
fident hope that its result uill be highly satisfactory 
to all who feel an interest in the progress of letters, 
and in the success of the University partii-i ' ' 
Amid the numerous institutions of learnin 
are springing up in our country, and extendi 

happy influence far and wide over our con . , 

the University of Virginia occupies mast deservedly 
an elevated rank. It is the meridian light of Vi 
ginia, and its destinies involve (he best hopes ai 
most brilliant promise of our state, VV'c venture . 
afGrm, that the expectations to which it has given 
rise, will be fully answered. * 

We take this occasion to remark, that the library 
and apparatus of the University have recently re- 
ceived many valuable accessions. The hooks ]iro 
cured in Europe, by the agent of (he inatiiulion 
have been received, and are placet! in the room ol 
the rotunda, destined for their reception. The ro- 
tunda is almost entirely complete, and is Cniahed in 
that taste and elegance in which It was designed by 
the masterly mind of its immortal patron. The ut- 
most order, and the steadiest application have, of 
late, distinguished the students of the University, 
and every thing seems to contribute in advaucing 
the great plan of intellectual cultivation. May God 
speed the good work! 
CharloUtniUe, Sept 16. 



Value — Towns— Vil- 1 dented for the last sixty years. "Ned," as Mr. 
ignb1e,or other- ^ ^L named this finny hermit, would receive from 
Mr. M's hands, snails, worms, be, and always seem- 
ed pleased at the presence of its feeder, frequently 
moving its tail and fins with the greatest rapidity, 
and approaching the surface of the ivater. At se- 
veral times trouts were put into the well, which 
were instantly devoured by the solitary inmate, 
who had increased in xize, and weighed about 2 lbs. 
Time bad changed poor Ned's appearance, once 
being a. fat, well proportioned trout, but lately re- 
sembling a small codfish. His lips and gills were 
perfectly white— 'his bead was formerly black, and 
of a large size. This remarkable fish has been 
visited and considered as a curiosity by the neigh- 
bouring country fur many years. — iMndon paper. 

Mr. James Jackson, of Ishp, (L. I ) is making a 
similar experiment with a trout. When it was 
taken and put into the well, or spring, three years 
ice, it did not weigh two ounces. Last Ma.reh 
was taken out and when put into the scales found < 
weigh over two pounds. It will rise gently from 
: bottom of the welt and feed out ol the hard. 
And what is very remarkable, it will lufler none ul 
the finny tribe to occupy the same cell, not even one | 
of its own immediate family. Several different kinds | 
of fish, and among them trout of large size, have 
Ireen put into the well, and all have been immedi- 
ately attacked, and ultimately killrd by this lord of, 
ihe cuslle. The object of keeping him a prisouer,| 
certain, by good feeding, ihe size to whicli, 
Ibese delicious fish will attain, and how rapid an: 
their growth. 
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LONGEVITY OF A TROUT. 
Filty-three years ago, Mr. William Mossop, of 
Board-hall, near Broughtun in Furness, when a 
bov, placed a small trout in a well in the orchard 
belongiog to the lamily, where it has ever 
mained until last week, when it departed this life — 
not through sickness or any other infirmity attend- 
ing oM age. but rather for want of its natural sup- 
pwt, wktor, (be severe drought drying up the spring 
ii^ch Mipplicd the well; a circumatanee unprece- 



UKh^P, Ualliniore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 

COFFEE, Java, 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, I-ouisiiiDa, Sec. 

<>eorgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON VAHN.No. 10, 

An advance of I cent 

each number to No. IB. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHF.ESE, 

FEATHERS, Live, . . . 
FISH,Herrings,Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FL.^XSEED, Rough,. . 
FLOUR, Superfine, city, 

Fine 



Susquehanna, juperfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Ind. com, yel low 

Wheat, Family Fiour, 
do. Lawler,&. Red, new 
Red, Susque 



Rje, 
Barley, . 

Clov - 



eed, Red 



To THE LOVEBS OP GoOD BeER. 

Put two quarts of molasses into a keg witli 
gallons coul water. Bod twu ounces alspice, tno 
ounces ginger, two ounces hups, and half a pint of, 
Ir.dian meal, in two or three quarts of water about- 
an hour; strain it into the keg wliilc hut, add one 
pint of yeast; shake it well together, stop the keg' 
nearly lignt, i<nd let it stand about twenty-luur 
hours, when it will be til fur use. The wliole ei-' 
peose of this quantity will not exceed [farce shillings. 
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tJ^QDEBB. — Who has for sale a thorough bred' 
Elalliun borne, ol good size, large bune, blood bay, 
or dapple grey, of elegant figure.'' He need not be 
famed as a racer, provided his pedigree is clear and 
unduubicd, but must be a smart traveller, of good 
disposition — in sliorl, a horse every way tit to breed 

CoL Briglilvp is mentioned in Ihe "Pioneer 
the importer ot a large tlock of tiaiony sheep, 
Ihe most eitensive cultivator of the cnie in South 

ICPG. K. Miller, at Ihe office of the American 
urmer, will receive and trannmit orders for fruits, 
trees, vines, ornamental trees, and shrubbery, llow 
ers. Sic. to William Prince, Esq of New York, 
whose establishment is noticed at page 3'17 of this 
uuml>eT, by a gentleman of first rate tasle and 
judgment 
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Rula Ba%a Seed, 
Orchard Crass Seed, 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 
Timothy Seed, .... 
Ottia, 

Beans, While, . . . 

HEMP. Russia, clean, . 

Do. rouiitry .... 

HOPS, Isl sort, 

HOGS' Lard, 

LEAD, Pi- 

Bar 

LFATIIEK, Soal. best, 

MUL.ASiil'lS. sugar-house 

Havana, isl iiual . . 

.VAILS, n-j-lM 

NAVAl, STORf-S, Tar, 

Pileh 

Turp.'j.tine, Soft, . , 
Oil,. Whale, commnn, . 
8porm9c:i'ti, winter . 
PORK Hallimore Mc«s, 
I d>. Prime,. . . 

1 PLASTr.K, '.iirtto price, 
I ^rnnnd, . . 

iRICP, fresh 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and vellow, 
iVHISKEV, 1 St proof, - 
PE.4CHBRANOY,4lhpr 
APP'E BRANDY, Isl pr 
SUGARS, Havana While, 
do. Brown, . . 

Lcaf^ ..'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

SPICES, Cloves, . . .' . 

Ginmr, Ground, . . - 

SALT, St" Ubes^ '.'.'.'. 

Liverpool gi'ound . . 

SHOT. Ball, all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Claret,' 

Port, first riua lily, . . 

WOOL^Merino, full bi'd 

do. crossed. 



intry, 
<r Pulled, 
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SKINNER, Editor. , 

^ul and Market atreeta, wher« a*«tj 

Book and Job Printing ia baadwwelj ezMVtad. 
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0!(THE USE Of LIME IN AGRICULTURE. 

(tftn the Scl ?ol. of Memoirs of the board of Ag- 
riculture of the alate of New fork.) 

Liow b^a been long and profilablj used in tome 
»r tBb counties of PcDnaflrania, in the business of 
husbuidrf. It bas stood the test of experience, and 
biBDf .^niicrs nbo had abataincd from its 'use, oo 
the infro4uclion of gypsum, are again resorting to 
it, we are told, as the cheapest and surest means of 
increasbg fenililv to the soil We believe that, on 
trial, its use will be found no less beneficial in New 
Vorklhan it has proved in Pennsjlvauia, and ji 
Gnat BritaiD. At all events, as lime eiisls in icreat 
kbundance in most of our counties, it is of iiupoi- 
tanee that the question should be settled bj careful 
hnd related ei peri me tils. 

IIq npott&nce of the subject induced us to write 
to Pen»i|jtanla, for such information as might serve 
to guide «« in the application of this useful fossil 
for the improTemttnt of our farms. The two let- 
wlueh follow baTo been received in reply to otr 
lirief. They come from practical farmers,— 
altfaoil^ the inffltBiBtiop which they contain is 
!0 ful) as we wisb«, it is nevertheless sufRcieit, 
we hope, to induce the entcrpriziog cultivators of 
our Ftate to give (he subject a 0>ir experiment. 

It tt^. not be amiss to state the qualities of Jie 
Pennsylvania hme-slotie, and to remark, that we 
shall .-ndeaTor to obtain an analysis of specimens 
of our 9itB stale-, which, if ire obtain in time, sh<ill 
be inserted in a subsequent pape of this volume. — 
Profeasor (now presiden1^ Cocper esamined speti- 
mens of the former, obiniued from nine difiVrcnt 
localities. The results of the analysis were as fil- 
loWK 

Pure SilB«. Alu- Carb. tf 
lime. mFna.. Magnsda. 

No. 1— lOOpartagave 83 3 2 12 



Of tbfse, No. T is regarded as the slt«ngesl for 
building or for land, and No. 9 the weakest The 
first fnur are strong lime — five and six of medium 
qu-l'ty, and No. 8 nearly e^ual to No. 7: that is 
according to their reputalioi in the neighborhood.* 
Magnesia, in the proporlims indicatril in the fore- 

Sing results, ia not prrjudlcial to vegetation; — 
lugh a greater propoxion (22 per cent.) has. ac- 
cording to Teffnaut, (wen found injurious in Great 

Letter from Cynu Jacobs. Biq. dated Spring Crow 

fVrge, JVop, 9, 1834. 
J. BiTEL, Esit. 

Dear Sir— Ii answer to your queries about li 

1 have to info>m yon that, until within the last two 
or three vean, it was but little used as a manure ' 
this neighborhood; it is now more used, and on 
aoils; some .armers put on first, from thirty to forty 
bushels pe; acre, and in two or three years after 
warda. alaut the same quantity: the general opin- 
ion is hire, it operates on com and clover the 
soonest It ia put on the land in different ways 
here; Hit generally the land is first ploughed, and 
the lime hauled out of the kiln before it has slacked 
and pit on in about one bushel in a heap; and as 
mo as it is slacked spread immediately, and har- 
■%red twice over and then ploughed in; and in dry 
weather it often happens that mJiave to haul vra- 

■See McBiDira of the Philadelphia Agricultural Socie- 
ty, VoL l^p. 106 of appeiidiz. 
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ter to slack it Others have the ground all ready 
for seeding, and haid the lime and put it on "' 
same way, and as soon as slacked, spread it 
harrow it twice over, and then sow the seed 
harrow it twice over again, which roiies it very well 
and keeps it near the surface of the grouud; this 
method I think the best;— both the above methods 
are here used. I have bad put on my land this sea- 
eon between levenletn and tighteen thoiuand btahda 
of lime, and have put it on in both the above ways, 
ind have not put on less than sixty or seventy bush- 
els per acre, nor more than one hundred. I have 
no hesitation in saying, that I have experienced fif- 
ty per cent benefit in corn and grass; in our wheal 
crops I cannot yet so well judge the benefit, not 
having limed my land more than two years past, 
but have not the least douhl but I shall be anuily 
repaid for all Ike cost Hnd trouble of the lime. Our 
lands here are nearly all lime-atone land, and of a 
good quality, wnd will bear more lirae than land of 
a poorer quality; but it is the ^neral opinion that 
the poorer soils agree best with lime, and receive 
the most benefit from it; and no doubt it is the case. 
Some are of the opinion that lime-slone land is not 
much benefitted with lime, particularly for wheat 
crops, though that is not mv opinion; and should I 
be spared a ftw years, I shall be belter able to 
judge, as I have, for these lasl two years, beeh 
liming my land on a lol'rably large scale; and have 
not the least doubt but 1 shall he fully recompensed 
for it, both in my wheat crops and other grain; in 

have already experienced the profit. 

ain, dear sir, very respeolfully, your hum- 
ble servant CYRUS JACOBS. 

Letter from Danid BuekUi/, Eiq. dated SalUbury, 
Pa. Dee. 19,1324. 

BcEL, Esq. 

Dear Sir —I retieived your favor of the ICIh No- 
vember, requesting information as to the effects of 
lime upon various soils, the methods of application, 
its duration as a manure, on what crops most immc- 
diately useful, and on what remotely, the quantity 
applied, and at what intervals repeated, the price. 



belter, and ci 



intimately mixed vvilh the 



remarks principally to the spHere of my pracLc' 
and personal observation. 

The land which 1 cultivate, according to M'Clut>.> - . r - 

treatise, is tr.insition, composed of white and yellow '''*■ powerfully contributes to decompose the loughi 
clay and lioii'-stone, much of the latter appearing i ^•"'** "'" ^^ ■<'<'• ^"^ to convert them into nutri- 
irface, intermixed with flint Upon this soil """t '"'"' ">e crop. 



There are good farmers'whodifr';r as to the quan- 
tity of lime that is most profitaldy applied. Some 
say 60 bushels on the acre, some TO, and some more, 
I have applied lOO on an acre of lime stone land, at 
a dressing; but have not been able to discover any 
benefit from using it Ihus freely, nor any injur]', 
—cepl in the loss of lime. 
Wheat seldom receives any benefit from lime 
itil the second or third year after it has been ap- 
plied, except it has been mixed in a compost of 
yard manure and earth. This method is much 
practiced in the lower counties of Ihis stale; though 
not by good farmers until they have applied limp, ai 
the basis of melioration. By Ihia management they 
have raised their lands from an imjuverished slate, 
produced by injudicious cropping, to such a slata 
of fertililv.as, I am informed, to enable them to fat- 
ten a bullock ofsLi hundred weight on an acre, and 
to cut grass from the same acre sufficient to winter 
another- 

Sandv soils are greatly improved by the use of 
lime. I latetv purchased some of thnt kind, which 
was originally covered with chestnut l-mher, and 
was called mountain land. It had been cleared se- 
venty years; but lying a dislaDCc from the farm 
buildings, had never received any manure but a 
dressing of lime. This land I have had repeatedly 
farmed since I owned it; and although to appearance 
_ leemed to be almost a caput mcrfimm, with the 
aid of ten or twelve four-horse loads of the glean- 
■igs of a yard of a public house, it has produced as 
lUch, and as good wheat, rj'e, oats, tiiuolhy and 
over to the acre, as any land in the township ia 
which it lays. I consider (he liming which it Lad 
fin? :rears ago as the principal cause of its fertility. 
It is a general opinion amongst good farmen, 
at limine should be repeated every ten or Sneea 
years, and that the increased crops richly compen- 
sate the expense. It matters very lillle how it is ap- 
plied, provided it is evenly spread iramedialely af- 
ter it is du-bed. If suffered to air-slack, or to lie 
aAer it has been water-slacked, it re-imbibes car- 
bonic sc-d. whicli ii,r n,. i-^ ..pnllnH, ber.omea 
luiDpy. and ii more difficult to be incorporated with 
the soil. Some spread it upon the sod, and plough 
it under, and think they have as much profit from 
!. ;„ .1.:. way as in any other. When thus BrpUad. 



I have made a lii)eral iise of lime ever since the year 
1790, and think I have been well rewarded for the ei' 
pense and labor, by the increased value of my crops. 
The method of applying the lime, which I have 
adopted In common with my neighbors is, in the 
first place, to plough up a sod field with a strong 
team, in the spring or fall, harrow it the way it is 
ploughed, and mark the field into as many squares 
as you intend to put on half-bushels, say 100 on the 
acre, which will bring the furrows about 90 feet 
apart each ivay.and require 50 bushels to the acre. 
This quantity I have fouud to be most profitable. — 
Wben the lime is burnt, and as soon as it is cool 
enough to handle, it ought to tie hauled on the laod 
already marked and atialfbuahel deposited in the 
centre of each si^uare, in as compact a heap as pos- 
sible. If water is convenient, I prefer to slack the 
lime immediately, rather than to wait for rain, as it 
becomes finer and can be more evenly spread. As 



The price of lime is governed by the price of 
wood, the distance the stone has to be transported, 
the construction of the kiln, and the experience of 
those who bum it Where wood costs but one dol- 
lar a cord at the kiln, where the atone has to be cart- 
ed not more than the fourth of a mile, the kiln weH 
constructed to contain 800 or 1,000 bushels, and the 
workmen understand their business — the lime can 
be sold at eight dollars the hundred bushels at the 
lime-kiln, and leave to all concerned a fair compen- 
sation for their labour and expense. 1 have paid 
25 dollars per hundred bushels, delivered on tlie 
field, at ten miles distant from the lime-kiln, and 
think 1 could not have applied my money to belter 
advantage. This was applied to land of the old 
red-stone formation. The produce has far enceed- 
ed my expectation. I however make use of barn- 
yard manure and plaster of Paric; theformcr at the 
rate of ten four-horse loads the acre; and the latter 



it has slacked, it is immediately spread and '' ""^ "'" "^ '^ '"'*''«' »"'' » '"i""- "i" rye, timothy 
well harrowed. This method I prefer lor Indian ^^•".^'l^^*''' *«' ' consider lime as the rcai tnothtr 



barley, oats, rye and potatoes. On all the 
above crops I have experienced a great benefit from 
lime the first year after its application. With po- 
tatoes I add about 15 two-horse loads of barn-yard 
manure to the acre, before planting. A second lim- 
ing is oflea given, and much approved of. afUr an 
inteml of three or more yeui. Tba uraJgunBtes 



of all the sweet grasses. 

I am, with sentiments of esteem, your ohebient 
servant, DANIEL BUCKLEY. 

P, S. I have omitted to state, that on laod which 
has been much exhausted, or has naturally a thin 
joil. we do not apply more than 30 or 40 bushels to 
the atre, at the first dressing; but ia three or four 
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vesn afterwiirds Ibe Uiiiinfi; may be re[ieatcd to ad- 
Tantnge, to the extent of lifly bushels ou thft acre, 

LeUerfrom WiUiam Chapman on the vk of lime ir 
a^imltiire. 

SiB—Agreesbly to your requi-( 
Cate to you niy eiperiense in the 
Sandrr. , , 

Ffrtl.-WUile Hilh my falhei 
Billed to set out large ([u^inlitits ol "mo as a 
nure. 11 was »i.pliei1to all soils uiK>n his farm^ 
mois or liirf, cUy, black or ycUow loam and sand 
loam. We put on from tivo to three hundred 
bushels the acre. 1 have seen land 1 1ml before 
limine was so poor that it ivuuld hear nothing but 
UDt and moss, after liming give the heaviest trous 
of oat. and wheal for ten year), and 1 have no doubt 
it would have produced good crops for ten yearo 
loncer, with suitable alternation of grasses. 

Steond-l have sot out lime on my farm ■" ih.« 
countr)-, on stiff clay and on loams, 



-t should he mude to depend upon their ioduitry 
i t'ooil condutl. We think we could meti^ 
e ivorkhuuse not many miles from Hyde Piuk 
■ncr, which could supply the farmera of Canada 
New South Wales, or the Cape of Good Hbpe, 
with uboiil aKore of hule, strong, and lu^ wench- 
es, fur ill or out-dooT work, to Ibe great h|M o( 
- . .- .L_ _:.. .r thiTOlonj 



HARD TIMES!— HAED TIMES! \f^^ 

[Such is, and such always has been the cy ofj^J 

ir farmers; and the prascnl limes, it must be con- , ^^ 
fessed, are hard, if we com; are them eiclosively j ^. 
with muc/i bttter times, so far as relalci. to the prices i ^ 

of aEricullural produce. But before we can fee Ls, mr ... u. »..™™. — -, « --; 

justified in complaining of hard times, and genera , .^i „j certainly to Uie aid of thi'VDlony 



, ought we not to look to 
lielter? and to other countries as well as our| 
own? It is true that wheat will not fetch Ji I'^ri 
bushel, neither will tobacco bring glOO per hogs-: 
head, am ilocs the happiness and the comfort ol ; 
life consisl, indispensably, in these prices? Has 
not the farmer an abundance, and more than he can 
>ur of meat and bread? Does he not managi- 
.,^„.idaiously whose garden does not furnish him I j.^^^^j'^^J j^ubijn in particolar. it ill a itate qf 
wilh plenty of good vegetables? and whose dairj . ^^^^^^ ,„^^^„„j ,j,at ihe approaching autann f 
does not Tield milk and butler to consume and to ,^;n,„ ^^^ anticipated with erneral a|>prcl|Maioi 
spare? Cannot eve^ farmer raise wool, and cotton -j-^^^ causes are too obvious to reqair^^pjr oxpU- 



oumr, , ».. . / v-T'i.- ^r-'^"l!l^ 

auantitics. It has been parlicularly beneficial on the 
2lav. I had one field which would prodnce nothing 
of ionsequcnce until I limed il; after which I sowed 
il wilh rye and grass i-ceds. Both the ^win and 
•rass were good, and it is now covered with a tine 
ficb sward. I have used lime for several years, and 
tnv confidence in ila benefits have not at all been di 
sunished. ,. ,. 

nird.-I am satisfied that lime .s a preventive 
of smut in wheat, rye, oats and barley, if the seed, 
previous to sowing, is elee|«-d in bnoe « ''«* ""^ 
ter, and rolled in fn-s I. slacked hmc. And 1 am 
equally satisfied it will destroy the insect, 
fly,in thejoung 5] 



n the morning win 



which Ebcy should be so m 

Ve have hitherto abstained from enURng upoa 
distressed stale of Ireland. beeauM oui> altea- 
I has been occupied with the sufferings of our 
1 nianufaeturert, and becaiue the accounts were 
so full as we have lately found them to be. It 
appears from all concurrent reports, that Ire- 



ndlMesn^ 
miqBree^i^^^ 



a Ilea 



and fias. to clothe his family and his people? Hel ^^Qp jj, England, the dependence flTtlie p — 
who has not enough of all these, owes Ihe deficien|g j, „ being employed in manujactures, 
cy to his own want of industry and plaio obvlou^| ;,|„i,^e„e, and in the mechanic arts and iMes nr— 
iianagemenl; and wilh an abundance of meat, bread, ]^,jjgj;igg||gd i„to eiercise by the aetiri 
egelables, milk and clothing, beer and eider, is >«■ i^j^^g^gg f^^^ [j, Ireland, ther* are aA^ 
.lot. under Providence, ungraleful to be forever re m.gg „f any general eitent.ltad no comiqat™ . 
pining, and moping, and complaining about harJ ^^^ ^f notice; and as the agricultural cultavatio 
times! hard times? Where is the nation, we apeak j ^^ ■^^ ,1,^ j^^g „, (hat of another, and is ne- 

of the mass of the people, on the habitable globe, ^p^^ily limited, agriculture can make ^gpsmand 
Ihat would not, if tbey could, gladly chang.'i^j,^!,^,^ ^o^jsponding with a perpctuiflBerease 
"times" and condition with lis, and feficitate them-ipf j^^jij,,, {„ Ireland, therefore, three- fourths 
selves and sing hallelujahs to that kind ProvideiiC'-l,,f ^^^^ q^^ ^^e thrown entirely upon tUMUelvei, 
which had supjilied the means oi gratifying every ,,nJ rise in the morning, and go to theiPHbins at 
want tlial is essential to wholesome and corofurta-i^||^[,t ^itliout having any matter, cn^iUtyar, wage*, 
ble living? The bane of our happiness consists in ,^ ^j^„^ 'r],gy have, therefore, to live M they 
confounding Ivxuriu with ncaaiarie»; and in keep- ^.^^^ ^^j ,j,g ygu^l mode is, to outbid each other 
imaginalions forever fixed on those whu f^^ g„„,g g^^i] pa,ch of land, not exceeding the 



the crop. Some years ago j,^,.g_ pg^ jas or per nefat, accumulated 
.eat.iindaslhadnosaltat ^^ pampering their morbid and viciou 



the n 



1 aovred .some spring wheat, iind as I had no salt at ^|- pampering their morbid and vicious appetite! 
my farm to make brine, 1 look stone lime, and slack- ^^^ ^^.^^^ dainty, and their vanity wilh all kinds of 
ed it in a tub of water; and when the water was as p„ „ ^^^ov■, rather than on the millions in oilier 
warm as I could bear my li»"d in- ' !>"' •? H'* seed, c„m,,fics „j,o are literally naked for waul of cloth- 
■kimmcd off tli'^ lifiht matters which Doated. and ^^^^ .^^^^j penshins for lemii of breadi If we would 

continued stirring th; gi'am fo' ''^"^ "V ''"'"' ^K look onener at these, we Americans would cease ^^^ „ „, 

— ■ ■' " " o outrage Providence wilh the false cry of— /wr.li r„,„iy „nd jij cabin 

. . .-J. _ L ...., „:..rt i, ™..t h- n».i,<.,l lo| |,^^n, scHsor.. all ■ 

' , the poor famihes 

■ 1 without any call for tbi 



■iKtiuuiEti it looked I '' 



,.. .. ■"""■ — ,,;,uu.' To o ben oro lent mind » must Iie'painlul 

well.lsoweu iresn-siatm™ ........... "'"''*' "^"'"uimw contentment from the contemplation of III. 

the dew wa^upon it. The crop was v.^ry S'>odi-;-|^^.^||.|^^jjjjj^pj3ny portion of our fellow creature^.l 
while all my neighbors, except one. l.wl almost llieir. ,^^j j^.,^^„„ teaches us tliat such contemplation dof; = : 

whilst it instructs 



iim at a bowling eracn, upon which to grow pota- 
to<»i. and fur whicli Ihey pay a price amounting to 
a rate of eight or ten pounds English an acre, the 
furnier himself paying his own landlord a guinea 
anl a half, or two goincas per acre. In this way, 
all the farms in Ireland, or alrooBt all, are distribut- 
ed out into ■mall potato bedi. each bed having ill 
'■ From the drought of the 
le potatoes have failed, and 
thus at once without food, 
hkbour, or any resort to 



p of spring wheat. This one bii]ii«Nied to be , ^^^^ a....,,.uvnte llieir calamities, 
passing while I was sowing Ihe lime on my .VOunBI,!,.,, ^,7^, i,„a „„ recUU'j. 
grain, and at my suggestioo, wi.l home and sowed; ,j.^ ^^^^^ ^ ^,p^,^^. ^Biimate of our own conditjoi 
It upon his own aUo, and, I understand, had a good j^^ j^^ America, let us lurn our regards to the [ieo|>li 

crop. , _ Joflireal Britain— Ihat 

■ -' ■ --■■'--'=' Miad about three acres of' 

which looked very yel- 



u(i. , . , , . ,1. „ rioi ureal uriimi. — 111.11. .."nuu ■■^•—. .- said to be thp 

In the spring of 1^23, I had about three acres ofi^^^^ jnduslrio- skilful and enlcrprismg. and to \>6 

winter wheal, a poilicn of which looked very yel- j ^j^^-j.^ncd by li.. -'""•t |)olicy ever pursued by pub 

" ' " eouneiis; l-- -..-' 'i.e foil' ing items taken 



IV when the snow went oS: I ilirc.-lcd this to beljj^J^'^" 
wwn with hine; but on visiting my f-irm two weeks |j, ,^,^ ^;,„ 

iftemards. I found It had ■ • leen clone, and that, _ . :.„. 

he whole field •— ""' i ''' -'How ap'— " — 

had the who- "" ' 

ladato'-'. -'1 ■"""" 



' of- 



poor rales. 

It is unhapjiiij 

must be, unless pubVn; and private charity should 
forward to assist them. In England, there 
arcely exist such^ state of things as oisofu/B 
famine, because our poor in all cases can resort to 
the poor laws; and, if tie price of provisions rite 
high for the rate of va^es, every parish must 
lie forward and support. Us own poor. In Ire- 
land. as we have above said, "here arc no poor laws 
I England, as the va^t extent of our sgri- 
tommeree, and manutitlDrea must alwayi 
<■->- ir"'H)rlionato call for labour, and as tnt 

,> , ■ ■ -^ve their labour exiept at a price a 
lens I.. cp'' •'■■"".the rale of wage* mi" 

■I"" '■" -■" 1' pro vision I, and when l,. 

'' 'orally (by sctrce scatons, 

„ •- ■••-•ive laws,) eihanced <•- 

,. . - -adually follow. '■■' 
-"' ■ - '"...j, more labour lb.. - .-- 

J ,'.„.— (ban em[4t.jL.. v 

carr'tv fa||» |,».. ^ 

-v....^ I..-- ...entili .—u.. 

.1 ■'""^.Ihi-.^-v.i « a famine indt. 

'•^tit of many weeks contici,..,- 

•' ... *•« U....S. llie population periih iatu 

fi^i.. .•¥ ditches. It is almost alwaji foUatyr 

, ' ■ '>f Ibe nature of a nvtilence, » 

,, . ■ ->.„1,-,.,.. ,Bd i"-<"«-i-" ■■— 
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We, therefore, inosl Esmesllj trual. that this 
ttate of sufleriof amoogat the lri»h poor, will be 
ktteodn) to ill time. It has already commeoced iU 
ravages, and the future corscquencei maj- be fore- 
•een, uoleu pievented. [t is, thererore, the dut; 
both of Uie English and (ri&h fioverDOienls, to lose 
hot a moDieot in timely precautions against this 
6*il, the evil of an absolute famine, and epidemic 
(AssUleoce. And Icl it bp remembered (we feel it a 
duty to repe&l it a third lime.) that Ireland has no 
poor laws, and therefore unl.^ss this relief be given, 
(he population must be absolutel]' starved. 

Bxtratt fnm a leiler 0/ an Karx Famur. 
Let lis suppose, what in good limes (I do not 
mean high, but remunerating times.) is pret^ near- 
ly the fact, that the gross produce of an arable farm 
is divided into four equal pnrts, and that one of 
these goes for tithe rates and taxes; another for la- 
bour, including blacksmiths' and vrheelnrigbts' bills; 
• third is paid to the landlord for rent; and the re- 
inaininK fourth belongs to the farmer, as the hire of 
lin capital and the remuneration of his industry and 
■kill We will put the case, that the gross product 
of a particular farm sells for 6001.; one-fourth o! 
this is 1501.— therefor* I30t is what the tenant of 
this farm has to live upon. We will suppose that 
the price of agricultural produce is reduced one- 
third. Now, therefore, the gross produce of the 
farm in question is reduced to 4001. The farmer's 
iburth.lherefore.willbe lOOi. instead of 1 50(. The 
iumer will, therefore, be a loser by the depression 
to the Amount of a third of bis income. In point 
of fact, however, he will lose more, as we shall pre- 
sently see. The value of the gross produce is by 
the suppositioti reduced one-third. If, therefore, 
tbe three first shares are reduced one-thin" each, 
the overplus, or share that remains to the farmer, 
would be reduced one third also, and no more; hut 
this is not tbe case. Labourers' wages will lie re 
duced, and so must the bills of the blacksmiths and 
wheelwrights. The claim of Ibe tithe ( 
be reduced in proportion to the depre" 
value of the titheable commodities; b-t not so the 
government toxes; they will remain <tationary, and 
consequently constitute a larger poportioii of the 
reduced, than they had done of Jie original, value 
of the gross produce- 
As, ihewfore, one of tbe slares will he greater 
than a fourth, it follows that the remainmg three, 
some or one of them, must )e less than fourths. In 
the Ions run this loss, ocea-'Oned in consequence of 
the filed nature of the pivemment taxes, will be 
distributed pretty equall between the landlord, the 
hrmer, and the farme-s labourer, but in the first 
mstance it will probabj fall (as a few years bacL it 
did fall.) upon the I'o last with appalling force, 
ruining the former i>i'l crushing the lalUr into the 
bwest degradation of pauperism. 



On Friday, alout h.tlf past 12 o'clock, the Enrt 
•r Liverpool rfaeived a Depiilalion of Manufacturers 
from Birmingham, composed of the following gen- 
tlemen: Charts Jones, Esq., Benjamin Hadley, Esq. 
and T C. Sdt, Esq., whose object was to present 
to his Majer^y's Government a memorial of the ^- 
tremely defvessed slate of trade in that town, and 
praying tbit some measure may be devised for its 
Immediati and effectual relief. The Chancellor of 
die Eitclequer and .Mr. Secretary Peel accompa- 
nied tjie noble Garl, which occupied the attention 
of the .(lioislers about three quarters of an hour. 

Tie accounts from the mannfkcturing districts 
iho<v as yet no mitigation of distress. Information 
hvbeeo received by government, founded on pretty 
tecimte data, that iti Lancai^hire alooe there are a' 
Oia moment near 300,000 human creatures whi 
an ctosbtal/ witboM empiojmeBl I Tima. 



Bolton. — The Irude of this town is in a wor 
condition Iban when we last addressed the publi 
tbe shops are almost deserted, and to such a sta 
of destitution are tbe poor reduced, through tbe 
want of a proper supply of saslenancc, that several 
persons fainled away during ibe last week, and 
some have died, it is supposed, from the same 
cause. These were working people, who, there is 
no doubt, would have viewed (he prospect of eni- 
ploymoil as the grtatttt bUiaing that could bt', be- 
stowed upon them. The depression of the cotton 
trade is deeply fell here. Goods which, twelve 
years ago, were worth 72», a piece, are now sold 
for 14t.! The following fact is. pcrhops, more strik- 
ing; still: The weaving of a Bolton 60 reed cambric, 
at the former period, cost S6t.; the s:ime work is 
performed for 4j. M. The retail tradesmen 
linking to ruin. Within ten days, five publi- 
, who, twelve months ago, were doing well, 
have been sold olT under executions for debt. The 
houses are becoming empty for n'ant of tenants; 
while several families are huddled together in a 
single apartment' [Bcdlon Chronicle. 

PaiaUy. — The following is the substance of the 
weekly Report of the Operative Relief Committee: 
"We are yet unable to report that there is any im- 
provement in the situation or prospects of the dis- 
trict. The number of oorel and necessitous 
which, alter investigation, have been placed 
list for relief, during the last week, exceeds the 
number of those who have obtained employment 
ilsewhere, and been struck off iL The sum of dis- 
ress is therefore considerably increased, and our 
fund is again rapidly drawing to a close. The har- 
:, which is now Dccomiog general, may in some 
degree afford occupation; but tbe great bulk of tbe 
dependdnts on the committee are unaccustomed to 
the labom^ of the harvest field, and will continue 
require public aid until our msnufaclures revive, 
some new and unforeseen means of employment 
devised for tbem." [Paiiliy Ado. 

We understand from Ihe best authority that Lord 
Abercrombie, who resides on bis family estate of 
Tullibody, in Clackmannanshire, has, for a consi' 
derable time back, employed 100 men daily, who, 
through the circumstances of the times, have been 
thrown out of their regular employment, in working 
upon his domains; not so much for its improvement 
' keep them in regular habits, and to preserve 
in a comparative state of independence. — 
[Highly honourabkj] 

As the distress has fallen with increased severity 
i the poor of Carrickbeg, who are principally 
tradesmen, a committee to collect subscriptions has 
been formed there for some time. By the returns 
of this committee, it appears, that among the popu- 
lation of Carrickbeg, containing about 4,000 people, 
there are 163 families, consisting of about 750 in- 
dividuals, destitute of employment, wilhoul jood, or 
monti/ (0 pnicurs it. [ CUmmd Ade. 



im to get bis crop of hay od' Ihe ground, when h* 
..light lake and sell it: and he stated the amount ot 
Ibe rate to be CI. lOt. per month, which, supposing 
tinuo for twelve months, would considers^ 
biy exceed the amount he paid for rent. 

[Blackburn Mait. 

RccoRDXK's ReroBT. 
At a Privy Council, which was holden on Thurs- 
day, Ihe Recorder of London made his report U 
Ihe King of Ibe prisoners lying under sentence of 
deatii in Newgale— namely, James Crawford, agetl 
17; Joseph Balcer, 19; Ellen Walker, 37; aodAfirf 
Ann Pray,i17,fjr housebreathug Tlenry Sjmilh,t3; 
James Martio, 22; Maria Myrs. 57; and Geoi^ 
Leslie, 17, for stealing in a dwelling-house to Ihs 
value of 4D«. and upwards. John Fordham, iO", 
Wm. Clark, 40; Ricliard Mansfield, 21; and John 
Lawler, 30. for burglary. Patrick Ryan, 14;Tfao». 
Abrahams, 32; and James Reid, 90, for highway 
robbeiy. Charles Butcher, 27, for sheep sieating, 
William Waller, 20; Thomas Wiskin, 22; and Wm. 
Toffs, 21, for horse-stealing. And Thomas Mil«i. 
32, for coining. 

[Oilier scraps /rom the some papers.] 

FOBKIOH TatDE. 

A Parliamentary Paper was distributed on Thurs- 
day, which enables us to institute comparisons be- 
tween the foreign trade of the country during the 
quarter ending 5th April Inii and the corresponding 
quarter last year. There is a considerable falhng 
off generally, both in the imports and exports, but 
chiefly in the latter. 

Tu begin wiih Ihe principal manufacture, cotton— 
the falling off in the import of cotton wool is less 
than might have been anticipated, considering the 
speculations of the preceding rear. In the quar- 
ter ending 5th April, 1623, the imporlaliou nai 
39,352,7 14 pounds — in the quarter cndiDg 5th April, 
■ B6, it was 35,550,335 pounds. 

The cotton eipurls stands Ihus; — 

April S, 1S23. April 5, 1B36. 

White or pinin cottons, 39,211,384 29,433,038 

Printed, stained, or dyed do. 44,960,851 36,496,336 
velvets, &c. 1,758,315 1,306,110 

Hosiery, and small war«s, 1.224,501 LIS2,85» 
Collon twist and yam— lbs. 4,591,047 6,IK>9,9IS 
Cottonwool— lbs. 505,736 6,701,765 

II thus appears, that while there has been a great 
falling off in wrought cottons, the quantity of twist 
and jam exiwrted was considerably greater than 
last year. The quantity of cotton wool exported i» 
necessarily greater, for last year we were iniportiog 
collon from every country. 

The linens exported fell from 12,629,164 lo 
8,779,269 yatds. 

There is a considerable increase in the quauti^ 
of sugar importe,! and e.iporled. There is a falhn^ 
off in Ibe Buropcdo limber imported, and an in- 



Blaekbum. — We hasten to correct an erroneous 
impression which we find has arisen in the minds of 
pertons not resident in this town, with respect to 
our poor's rate, which we stated a fortnight ago to 
be 2Jl. in the pound. This, it should he understood, 
is lor a quarter, being after tbe rate of St. in the 



W.1S making most rapid strides in prosperity, a tact 
has lately come lo our knowledge, that couveysal 
much stranger idea of the extent of such distress! 
than any yet related. A week or two since, a far-, 
mer residing in the township was summoneil by the ' 
overseer for non-payment of thr poor's rate. The 
farmer staled himself to be at that time totally uo-! 
«bk to pa/ il, bat icqaoted tbe ovencer to aliow 



n the British American timber. 

Carlide, Saturday, July 29. 
There was only a poor show of lean cattle in our 
market on the Sands, this morning, and a very lan- 
guid demand; scarcely a bargain nas effected, ex* 
cept in milch cows and back-end calvers. which 
soM at from eight to 13 guineas; prime ones 14 
guineas. At Ihe fortnightly fat market on Thort- 
day, beef sold at 61. tr. lii. 3d. prr stone of 14 Ibe.; 
mutton, 5(. 9d. lo 6« ; lamb, 4«. Sd. to 5«. 4d.; veal, 
:5l 6d. to 6s. Supply short, and sale lively. W« 
are now in the very heart of harvest, fully a mondl 
before the ordinary time. I have alreadv spoken of 
the crops; about average pronure of wneaL Bar- 
jley tind oats eiceedin^j iLiii, ^d of the ligfatert 
'quality. Keap«n' ngiU Vit. «-Tr«ek, mtli mMtw 
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G3,70O acres or ground, and in length, wnuld exlerid 'lilT seized upon the ^raceleu quadraped, and decUr* 

313,750 mile*, and reach acrou toe Atlantic Occau'cd he would detain it for the damam — apropoiitiao 

71 timeB. la which the derendaht, who weU knew its nlue, 

A •wiminiBEmatch toot place on Thuredoy, from '"'t^'^'')' conaented. The plaintiff, howcTer, alter 

aboat moored off Wandsworth, through Westmin-hftviag kept it for some time, discoTered (bat he 

ster Bridge. The candidates were Mr. Cranstone, ""»'' miscalculatedas to the worth of the sheep which 

- of Bathterrace, Millbank, and Mr. B. Slaplcton, ofl *"« retained, and bad recourse to law to obtain eom- 

uot having had an; for a week, with the theimome- Wimbteton. At starting Mr. Cranswne toot IhelP^"*^^'*'' "now appeared that the declaration al- 

'—at 80 in the shade in the »iddle of the day. lead, and kept it at considerable spted, when Mr. '^6*^<* "■* "cidenl to have arisen rrom the defen- 



15*. without food, and this for any one that can 
picked up at the Market Cross. In my last I 
alraid I spoke too favourably of the turnip cropj the 
late rains have brought forward many 6elds, but, 
generally spealiing, this useful root has failed for 
want of moisture. The after-grass comes on slowly. 
Indeed we arc now again ytry much ' - ' ■ 



Considering the doll and depressed state of the 
wool markets, partly occasioned by the great im- 
portations of that of foreign growth, Mr. Howlett's 
half-bred Leicester and Down lambs, at his late an- 
nual sale at Bowtborpe, fetched very good prices, 
some as high Qls, ana his two-sheer Down ewes ob- 
tained 391. The Leicester tups did not let so well 
as at his former show. [JVorfolk Chrmviett. 

Lincolnshire wools, which last year at this time 
, sold at two guineas a tod (of QSIhs.) may now be had 
from the farmers at half that price. One wool 
grower is mentioned, whose stock last year amount- 
ed to 6,000 tode, and who has of course loet 3,000 
guineas by keeping that stock one year. 

At the annual meeting of the Doncaster Arfricut- 
tural Society, which was held on the 4lh inat and 
was numerously attended, lord Althorpe described 
ua interesting experiment which be had made, to 
ucertain the comparative merits of Swedish turnips 
and mangel wurzel in the fattening ofcattle; (he re- 
■ull of which went to prove the superiority of the 
latter. Two oxen were at the same time put to 
these different kinds of Aod, and continued at them 
for a stated period; that which was fed on mangel 
wurzel increased considerably more in weight than 
the other which was fed on Swedish turnips. This 
fact having been ascertained, the ox which had been 
led on mangel wurzel was put to turnips, and the 
Other which had been at turnips was put t 
wurzel for a similar period, and it was fou: . 
termination of the eiperiment, that the oi which 
had been put from mangel wurzel to turnips bad 
lost weight, while the other which had been remov- 
rA from turnips to mangel wurzel had gained con- 
■iderably. His lordship further observed, that dur- 
ing the present droughty season, when the turnips 
had been nearly burnt up or destroyed by the fly,j 
mangel wunel bad flourished, and was an ahundanl 



Stapleton passed, and won the match, leaving his 
opponent opposite Arundel- stairs. Thr distance h 
computed at more than four miles, and it was per- 
formed within two hours. 

NoBPOLE. — The crops have been found lo ripen 
such an extraordinarily rapid manner, after the 
late fine rains and succeeding hot weather, that in 
this neighbourhood the farmers are titcnsing instead 
of reaping their wheat, which is housed or stacked 
almost as soon as cut 

The Chellenhom Cbroniek says: "In consequence 
of the extreme drought of the summer, the autumnal 
fruits are found in this season to be much infested 
with worms or maggots. This is peculiarly observa- 
ble in pears. An eminent physician of this neigh- 
bourhood has stated his conviction, that a few grains 
of the discoloured substance to be seen in a pear 
when worm-eaten, are sufficient to cause a disorder 
in the inleatinea of a most dangerous character." 

The late temperature has been very favourable 
the growth of vines in France. They present tl 
most beautiful and ' '""'■ 



dant's Degligence, an allegation which the witnesse* 
disproved. For the defendant an objection was 
taken on Ibis variance between the statement and 
the proof; and rather than run the risk of & nonsuit, 
the plaintiff consented lo an agreement, by which 
each par^ was to pay his owa coats, and to leave 
the damage unsatisfied. 



ON THE CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 

Ma. SaniMKB, Frederick cotmty, Va., Stpl. tl, IStS. 

Much has been written in your Talua.ble paper 
upon the cultivation of the Iiish potato. As ever^ 
Lhing relating to this valuable root is worth attao- 
lion, ) give you the practice of Mr. Heflebower, 
living near me, which I have adopted with complete 
!ucc:esx this season. He selects the poorest spots 
i.i his fields, ploughs them well in November or De- 
cember, and in the month of March plants bis po- 
fatoei m drills two leet apart and two inches deep; 



1 drills two li ..__ 

1 covers the whole nt)und with wheat or other 

w, from eight to twelve inches thick, fiReen will 

ist' beautiful and luiuriant appearance in the ""' "l.*"" J?"'^'' J^-' 'J* ("f*"" will make theit 

.ghbourbood of Paris. ThecuftWiors of Argen l"*'?/''!!^!^^,. ^'"*J^*Pf ^,*= f^"^^ S*"' !?* 

jrihope,unlessanyunfore.eenaccidentshoulloc.[r"'\r^'hl' '^'r^^"'^ ^ "5- *"^i 

r (omiike 10 noil Inns nrwinr T"'*' *^ labour of ploughmg and weedmg.and 

r to make iOOOOlonsof wme. 1^^^,,^ j^p^^^ ^^ ,^j j^ Heflebower last 

Mr, Davis, of Slough; has published the result ofiyear made an abundant crop, whUst every other 

I eiperiment for ripening wall-fruit, by covering i person in this neighhourhood failed To hira they 

the wall with black paint, which has completely sue fbave been indebted the last spring for «ead potatoes 

eel 'ceeded, besides adding to the weight of grapes near. for miles around. Yours, &c. A. R 

•*"■ ly two-thirds. 

On a large cement-stone, which Wns hruu^hl tan 
week from the Isle of Shippey to Clayton's cement 
manufactory at Shoreham, being brokeo, on Mon- 
day hst, a live oyster, of an immense size, was dis- 
covered in its centre. A live eel, of two pounds ' 
ight, was also found in a similar stone at the ^ 
nc manufBctory, a few weeks ago. 



Mr. Henry King, the celebrated agriculturist, of 
Alvesdeston, near Fovant, in Wiltshire, cut Biid 
oarried his wheat crop this season, from 570 acres, 
in nine dayt. The predecessor of this gentleman 
died a short time since, it is said, the richest farmer 
in England, having acquired a fortune of f.t50,000. 
Hr. Winter, of Shurford, near Tauntoo, has a cu- 
•omber growing in his garden, which measures four 
feet eight inches long; it has grown four inches in 
length since Sunday evening last, and from its ap- 
pearance is likely to grow to the uncommon length 
of sis feet 

The largest steam-packet ever built in England 
has arrived in the river, called The United King- 
dom, James Oman, master, 1,069 tons, two engines 
of 100 horse power each, built by Steel and Compa- 
ny, Greenock; Napier and Company, engineers, of 
ulasgow. She makes up 100 separate births; is the 
molt costly and elegant steamer ever built; and, we 
may truly say, the wonder of the age. 

The estimated number of looms propelled by wa- 
ter and steam power in the United Kingdoms, in- 
chiding those in preparation for working previDu.^ to 
the stagnation, and as near as any calculation can 
be made, is 67,000. The average produce, taking 
it at CQ square yards of cloth a day, mates 
1,354,000, or 1,741 yards in every minute; weekly, 



7,5'J4,IW0;monthly.31,350,000;yearly,376.300,000, 

'" ~ ' ig *ii yards to each person for Tearly I'.on- 

an, tkii nil] upply 63,700,000, and will cover 



Allowing ail 



Political knowledge seems to be spreading fast 
among the Yankees, if the following particulnrs ex- 
tracted from one of their papers be correct: — "In 
I75U there were but seven papers in the United 
Staler in 1810 there were 859, including 35 pub- 
lished daily; which circulated 33,300,000 copies an- 
nually. Id 1B33 they had increased in number to 
53H, and are now about 640, and the extent of co- 
pies circulated in the year exceeds 30 millions." 

The statutes of this country occupy 45,000 close, 
quarto pa^es, and the reports of common liiw dcci-' 
sions continually referred to are contained in nolens' 
than 65,000 other pa^. So that the evidential 
books of legal authority consist of about 100.000 
pages. These hooks are of course exclusive of ifae 
different abridgments and treatises of law, and argu- 
ments and eommeats on legal decisions. Of these. 
Vesey's.Comyn's, and Bacon's work contain a quan- 
tity of type equal lo 300,000 common octavo pages! 

A curious action was tried at the Durham As 
sizes, for the recoverr of 13t the value of a looking 
glass, which a sheep oelonging to the defendant had 
destroyed. The plaintiff was a jeweller at Stock- 
and the defendant was a butcher, who was 
ng some sheep through that town, when one of 
I walked up to a loolnng-gbus atanding outside 
the plaintiS^s anop, and beheld its own image in it. 
As the sheep did not happen to be a dandy, the re- 
flection of its own image, instead of awakening its 
vanity, excited ill ire, and it ran against the gUss, 
which wu initutlj riiiTorw) to >b»u. Ibe plaiu- 



SHEEP. 
(From the Boston Sentinel.) 

Jtfesm. fio^ort,— Hay being so scarce the present 
year, and tht crops of com, oats, potatoes, and 
ips very goo), 1 tbiok it is well Ibr farmers to 
prepare places to<eed their sheep daily during the 
winter, with some ither food beside hay. Shew 
will digest gram betl^ than any other animals ex- 
cept fowls, and therea no need of grinding corn 
for either of them. Ye it ought to be graund fine 
to fallen hoga; and that ii may be gromid fine, I 
have, for several years p*t, kept old corn enough 
for that purpose. 

It is no matter how hart com is for fowls, ai 
they will digest even gravel Bones. 

Having been convinced of 'ho utility of feeding 
tlieep ivitt grain in the winter, iqd having practiced 
It for forty years, giving but littlewhen ha; is cheap 
and plenty, and more when hay it scarce and dear. 
I send you the following, which I tiink wUl be read 
with interest by fanners: 

Faeti and obunatimt m rvlotton ta\t^uig Skup. 
It will be recoUectad, that in the aniuner of 1833, 
the drought was severe in many parta^f our cooD- 
try. In Cayuga county, where I reaidi, and in the 
adjacent counties, it was greator than inanv fbrmer 
year, since the settlement of the cotm^. Our mea- 
dows were so much parched, that we lUd tot secure 
more than one thira of the hay we do iooidinair 
seasons. At this time, my flock eooaiMel. of 6»0 
sheep, including about 130 lamb^ and u ihad a 
very scanty supply of hay, I was obliged to ;e*«t 
lo some expedient to winter my flock Upon leu ti»« 
the usual quantity of it 

About Decemlier 15,1 eommencod fcadiiif lb«m, 
at which time I had only about aino tona at &e 
timothy and elorer hay. I divided mr ihmu mta 
SocboCaboat 100, ud i ~L^ry^-^ 
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kbout hnlf R gill of corn per daj, in the ear, Jivh] 
ing it to ms to pre btit of it in the morning, and 
the reiidur in (be eTening, except thai to the I^imbs 
1 nve nearly the ume quantity oroati in the sheal' 
I led in this vaf> until about the 6rst of January 
IbllowiDg, when the quantity of grain wa« h little 
iBcKAied; so that, between the 15th of December 
tnd the 15th of April following, I actually fed to my 
880 sheep, 145 bushels of corn, and to the 120 
lambs. 40 bushels of oals, whiu.h trould be soinf^- 
thing leu than a gill of com and oats per head, per 
day, to both sheep and lambs, during the winter. 
The Bock had little more than enoueh of hay to 
fono a cud, except that in extreme cold weather, i 
directed them to De full fed on hay. 

Id this manner 500 sheep were winterecl, with 
the loss of only three lambs; and at the opening ol' 
the spring, thej were in better health and condition 
thtn auj flock 1 ever wintered in any former sciistii ' 
since I have been engaged in rearing shee[) and i 
growing wool. | 

1 estimate the expense of keeping m; flock oFi 
500 sheep through the winter, as lollowsi 

9 tons of hay, at (7 t63.00 ' 

145 boshets of corn, at 53 cents, . , , 7S,93 
50 do. oats, at 19 cents, . . 7.60 

Salt with the har, &c 5.00 

AttendBOce of shepherd SO.OO 

«17L55 

■ have adopted the tame course with my eheep,' 
Aiis winter; and from letters recently receivecl from 
mj son, who has the charge of the flock, 1 tnler- 
laiD aconRdent expectation of the same result 

JEDIDIAH MORGAN, 
Cayuga, Mardt 18, 1824. 
■^a^— ^^^-^- a»i..i ■■■■.■._ _ BB . ■ ■ 
BO&XIOITLTmLZ. ^ 



CULTIVATION OF SILK. 
The following circular letter, recently ad<h'e&se<l 
to the several governors of states and territories, by ' 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and tfie querii^sl 
nhich accompanied it, are now made public, in the 
hope that the latter, by being thus more widely dif- 1 
fused, may attract the notice of iidividuals ivhoui : 
thev might not otherwise reach, aid who, posacsaing ; 
both the ability and the dispositian to supply, ir not | 
all, a portion of the informatioE desired, may. by 90 ' 
doing, further subserve the pvrposes of the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives, on which the 
queries are founded. [Allei' Regulcr. 

Circular to Iht teeertd Gmemori tf Slata and Ttr- 

Treisurt Dembthekt, July 19, 1926. 

Sir, — A resolution was passed by the House of 
Be[iret>entalives at the last session of Congress, 
which directs, amongst other things, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall cause to be prepared a 
"well dizeated manual, containing the best prAi'lical 
information that can be collected on the growth and 
manufacture of silk, adapted to the different pari? of | 
the union," a copy of which resolution I beg leuvc 
herewith to enclose, that its entire abject may be 
the more distinctly seen. 

In determining upon the means by which the in- 
Tonnation aimed at in the clause of the resolulion 
above recited mar be obtained, none have occurft^d 
•o likely to be effectual, as to address a conimiiEii- 
Cttion to the Governors of the different states and 
territories, asking their fricDdW instrumentality nnd 
assistance. I have, accordingly, the honour to nd- 
dresa myself to your excellency, and to enclose u 
Mriei of questions that have been drawn op at Ibis 
dcpulment under the branch of the resolution men 
(ktrtd. Id tataag Out ttef, it t* ndlbw mj eipec- 



tdtion nor wish to devolve upon your excellency 
jii] personal trouble; buta hope is entertained that 
yuu iiiiy be able to command the means of giving 
ri> the questions a direclion by which the informa- 
tion wtiicb they seek may, in some instances, and 
to Mnie extent, if not entirely, be obtained; and 
when contributions are thus obtained from all parts 
of Uic Uxion, it is confidentlv anticipated that the 
nggre^te of information will be neither small in 
amount nor inconsiderable in value. Several copies 
of the questions are enclosed, that you may be ena- 
bled to transmit them to as many of the enlighten- 
ed and patriotic citizens of , whose prac- 
tical pursuits, or the course of whose investigations, 
may h&ve created ability to answer them, as cir- 
ctimslioces may allow; and although the fullest an- 
swers that may be practicable would always be de- 
sirable, it is hoped that no individual will abstain 
from Hnswering, because his answers could not be 
Tull. or meet all the questions propounded. 

The only apology I have to offer for as 
{;ood iifGces of your excellency upon this 
is. thnt it is one of public concern; and that what- 
ever liiformation and light may be shed upon thi 
subjeel of the resolution of the house, by the course 
of inquiry adopted, will, in the end, be made known 
to our common country, for the common benefiL 

Permit me, in conclusion, to add, that whatever 
returns 1 may be favoured with to this tetter, will 
be in season if the; reach the department by the 
Isl December, a limit of time the furthest that can 
lie given, but which is rather fixed upon, as it may 
inrrtuse the opportunities of making the returns 

1 have the honour to remain. 
With great respect, your obed't servt, 

RICHARD RUSH. 
Hi* ExeeUauy — — , Owemor . 

The House of Representatives having, at the last 
sciSLoa of Congress, passed a resolution, "that the 
seeretaiT of the treasury cause to be prepared a 
Hel) digested manual, oontaioing the best practical 
information that can be collected, on the ^wth 
and manufacture of silk adapted to the different 
parts of the Union, containing such facts and ob- 
servations in relation to the growth and manufac- 
ture of aiik in other countries, as may be useful, 
and that the same be laid before Congress at the 
commencement of their next session:" the following 

have been prepared, with a view to aid ' 
obtaining, in part, the means of complying with tl 
resolution. Answers to all, or any of Uiem, a 
respectfully invited, from such enUghtened and pa- 
triotic citizens as may have it in their power to lur- 
nitb them. The answers (o be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasuiy, on or before the lat of 
December. 

1. What efforts have been made in the stale of 

, if any, and at what periods of time, 

raise lilk? 

3. Whence was the silk worm obtained? Is this 
insect a native of , and if so, in wl 

, respects does it differ, if any, from the Oriental 
', forei^ silk worm? Are there any varieties of this 
:( known in , please to describe what- 

kinds there may be? 

Docs the mulberry flourish in 

diiferent varieties; what soil suits it best; 

mulberry an indigenous tree? If not, has il 

been found to thrive as well in the United States as 

<4 and black mulberir? Which of the latter 

is indigenous, or, are both? 

4. Does the silk worm feed as well upon the red 
black mulberry as upon the white? Is there 

i,ny other loaf or plant known in this country apon 
which it does feed; and, above all, will it yield silk 
of equal quality when fed- upon any other leaf or 
food, u iqpoa tbat of the irtute mnlbuTT? 



5. Be pleased to state the best methods of rait- 
ing and multiplying the several species of the mul- 
berry tree; how it is propagated; how old it shooM 
be before transplantinr, what particular modes of 
treating it are requiie*!^ the age at which it should 
begin to furnish food for the wonn; whence trees 
or cuttings can be obtained for transplantation; the 
price per hundred^ how many trees should be plant- 
ed on an acre; and would il, or would it not, be pro- 
fitable to cultivate the mulberry, for the purpose of 
feedinKtbe worm in the form of a bush or shrub? 

What quantity of raw silk ought to be pro- 
duced from an acre of full grown mulberry tnet, 
planted and reared in the best manner? How many 
silk worms are required to produce a pound of raw 
silk? What quantity of raw silk can be produced 
from an acre of mulberry trees by other modes of 
cultivation than the full grown tree? 

7. Be plessed to state, as much in detail as may 
: in your power, the methods of treating the silk 
orm with a view to raising the best silk, and in the 

greatest quantity; embracing particularly the habits 
of the insect, as to appetite, cleanliness, position, 

accommodations, whilst the cocoon is forming; 

i species of twig or branch on which it is best 
that It should be spun; temperature, and degree of 
light most favourable to the insect, and all other 
circumstances which may affect its health and 
strength, and its capacity to yield a perfect cocoon; 
also, a description of the process of forming the 
silk by the insect until the cocoon is completed; the 
beat modes of treating the cocoon, and of obtaining 
the silkj and bow far the labour of females, chil- 
dren and old men, ma; be usefully employed in the 
cultuie of silk? 

8. What difference, if any, exists between the 
Chinese and Italian or Spanish worm; which-coun- 
try is reputed to produce the best insect, and what 
particular part of the country? 

9. Does the climate of admit of raiNOg 

silk with full advantage in the open air; or is it best 
the insect should always be housed; if the latter, 
what size and lUrm of building or apartment is best 
fitted to its operations? If the silk be raised in the 

is any shelter, and of what kind, required, 
as well from the rays of the sun as from wet, and 
to protect tbe insects from birds and other animals 
that prey upon them? 

10. Is there reason to suppose that, in some parts 
of the United States, the climate may admit of 
inOET than one crop of silk being nised from the 

tbe course of the year, as in Asia? 



How will this inquiry apply t< 
II. Have lightning Tm It 



_ ^ thunder been found to 

affect tbe silk worm in our climate; aodhowfar,if 
at all, has any insect of our climate, or animal of 
any kind, been found to prey upon, or injure it, 
beyond those that are known to do so in other cli- 

13. What is the greatest quantity of sitk that 

has been raised in the state of in any one 

year, into what articles or forms has it been manu- 
factured; and have the manufactured articles been 
consumed at home or sent abroad — and where; 
where has the raw silk been sent when not wrought 
into manufactures? 

13. What prices have the raw or manufactured 
silks commanded in tbe market of the United 
Slates, as compared with umilar articles imported 
from Europe, China, or the East Indies? What 
progress has been made in the drawing, spinning, 

and twisting of sewing silk in any part of ? 

Have its strength and evenness been equal to the 
French, English, or Italian sewing silk? How have 
we succeeded in the colouring or dyeing? All in- 
formation on this head will be acceptable, 

14. Will you bepleased tadeseribe.withasmuch 
particularitj as may be, the machinery most ai>- 
proved for winding off the silk l>om the coco< 
librtbrmiBgit iotoorgautoeorthrown iilfc;tnj 
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manufacturint; silk into all its different forms, (in- 
cluding velvets,) whether for clotliing, furniture^ or 
any other purpose? If within your power and con- 
venience to add a sketch or drawing of any or all 
of the above machinery, it would b^ acceptable. 

15. Describe the difference in the quality of the 
silk produced from all the different varieties of the 
silk worm, and annex, if in your power, a drawing, 
(coloured,) of all the varieties of this insect in its 
moth and other states. Is the insect brought from 
abroad supposed to degenerate in the United States, 
and if so, to what causes is it imputed, and how are 
they best to be obviated? What are the proper 
rules to be observed in the choice of eggs, and the 
choice of cocoons for seed, and in the choice of the 
insect for layiitg eggs? 

16. If silk has been raised at any periods hereto- 
fore in , but not at present, what are sup- 
posed to be the causes that have led to its discon- 
tinuance? 

17. Please to state any other facts or circumstan- 
ces that may bear upon the objects or spirit of the 
resolution above referred to of the House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States, though not spe- 
cially comprehended under any of the foregoing in- 
quiries. RICHARD RUSH. 

Tr$a8ury D^artmentfJuly ^9, 18'2(>. 



by insects, and two survived and flourished. Some 
20 or 30 young cucumbers showed themselves as 
soon as the vines, though, through one accident or 
another, only five or six arrived to an estraordi< 
nary length. The longest was 88 inches, carefully 
measured, and 8 inches circumference in the largest 
place. Its flavour is perfectly that of the cucumber 
when green, both in taste and smell, and I am dis- 
posed to think it may be worthy the attention of 
your gardeners. As to its nativity, accounts vary — 
one gentleman has met with itm Chili, S. A., another 
in London, one traces it to the Nile, and represents 
it as trailing the grqund across the market-houses, 
while another makes it indigenous to the west In its 
growth, it is irregular, forming, sometimes, a pretty, 
perfect circle, and at others Aile Hbre a mabrt. By 
all who have seen it, it has been considered a srreat 
curiosity, and as such at least, may be worthy of a 
place in your garden. With all due respect, I am, 
sir, yours, &c. F. W. HATCH. 



will suffice for fifty gallons of milk. Throughout 
the whole process of preparing and preserving ren- 
net, too much attention cannot be given to its 
cleanliness and sweetness; for if it be kept too long, 
so as to become foul or tainted, the cheese will inva- 
riably become afl'ected by it, and wiU prove unfit for 
use. 
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WINES AND GRAPES. 

We have before had occasion to speak of the 
fhlit garden and vineyard of Mr. William Shaw, at 
the corner of Prince and M'Dougal streets, in this 
city, and of the remarkable success of that gentle- 
man, not only in vine dressing, but in bringing all 
kinds of fruits which will grow in this climate, to 
the fullest and richest perfection. And had it not 
been for his commands to the contrary, we should 
more frequently have made our acknowledgments 
for the several baskets of delicious fruits with which 
he has presented us during the season. Of grapes 
alone, Mr. S. has this year successfully cultivated 
sixty-eight varieties; and, in addition to the bounti- 
ful supplies which be has generously furnished his 
friends, he has sold 8000 lbs. of grapes to a single 
purchaser" the present season, of so rich a vintage 
as to bring 25. 9(/. per lb. As for making wine, it is 
well known that the exotic wi.ie grapes, although 
they yield with great luxuriance, are not as sweet 
bere as in the countries where they are indigenous, 
and consequently they are not sweet enougl^ for 
wine. Mr. S. however, has been trying an experi- 
ment by mixing the foreis^n grapes with the luscious 
Isabella, which is much too sweet for wine, and the 
probability is, that the compound will make a very 
rich wine. 

Mr. S. sails to-morrow for England, where it is 
bis intention to visit all the principal nurseries, with 
a view of making every valuable addition to the 
horticultural treasures of our country. 

[«\. K. Corn. Jldv. Sept. 30. 



CHEESE MAKING. 

(From the Farmers, Mechanics and Manufacturers^ 

Magazine.) 

The production of cheese includes the making of 
rennet, the selection of a colouring matter, the set- 
ting of the curd, and the management of the cheese 
in the press. 

The milk, fresh drawn from the cow, is to be im- 
mediately strained into the dishes, or shallow 
troughs, if these are used, in order to promote cool- 
ing, as the surest guard against fermentation. The 
same object may be obtained by frequently draw- 
ing off the milk from the coolers, and pouring it 
back again. 

What is called rennet, is nothing more than the 
stomach of an animal in which the gastric juices aie 
preserved by salt. The application of any kind of 
acid will cause milk to coagulate, as well as the in- 
fusion of several plants, as ladies bed-straw, butter- 
wort, and others. The maw, or stomach of rumi- 
nating animals, which admit of obtaming the gas- 
tric juice in a less mixed state than those of others, 
and chiell| a young call that has been killed belbre 
the digestion is peilected, is almost universally pre- 



FOR THE FARMER. 

O give me yet the sylvan shade. 
There nature^s beauties dwell; 
The waving field, the smiling glade. 
The towering wood in green arrayed. 
The soHtary dell; 
They bid the heart be glad indeed, — the generous 
bosom swell. 

When morning paints each varied hue. 

With beauty's healthful glow; 
The open'd flowers* sweets renew. 
Or spangled with her early dew. 
She bids the blossom blow. 
What other charm can rival this, — the paradise 
below? 

No songsters barred from freedom's flighty 

Here pour the plaintive song; 
But soon as gleams the early light. 
They leave the resting spray of night. 
And sing and sweep along, 
'Till wood, and glade, and field around, re-ech* 
with the throng. 

No sickened flower, with bended head^ 

Plucked from its native lawn. 
Here charms the eye, or odours shed; 
But creeping from their grassy bed. 
By twining vine and thorn, 
They bresMhc their sweets around my coucb-«-and 
tell me it is mom! " Ireme. 



TEMPER. 

(From ••Hints for the Improvement of Early Education 
and Nursery Discipline.) 

On no part of the character has education more 
* .- - ..T, ^i , . ^ . ^ i^-- influence, than en the temper; the due reinilation 

ferred as rennet. VVhen t^e bag .» first taken ftom j of which is an ob>>ct of so great important to the 
the ammal, tl.e turd should be aken out. and, after! enjoyment of the present life, and tVthe prepara- 
il IS thorouglily washed, it should be enbrely cover-l tion for a better. 



ed with ?alt, inside and out It is then put into an 

earthen jar, or other vessel, for three or four days, 

when it is taken out and hung up for two or three cessary restraints; but encouraging evm innocent 

days to let the pickle dram from it. It is now re-, freedom and gratification, exereised according to 



An authoritv such as has been described, firm, hot 
affectionate; decided, yet mild; imposing no unne- 



salted, placed in a jar, covered tight down with pa- 
per, pierced with a large pin, and in this state it is 
left till wanted for use. It ought to be kept in this 



the dictates of judgment, and supported by rewards 
and punishments judiciously dispensed; is (be best 
means of securing good temper in our children. 



LARGE CUCUMBERS. 

lAj >i..^^£R, CharlotUHUe, Sfpt. 21thy 1826. 

'-- having been the proprietor of tlie long cu- 
^uAAAu^A, an account of which ^'>*' run the rounds of 
■«A newspapers p»*' '*' o^**' •"*' . **«t«»thelib'»***yof 

.. . -^inj^ you a VC* 

rvi - ''V have an vp^.^.tt .> 
«o G..,,,»>sed, how it ma^ '^ 
-'»neth •*' '"•U a****in 
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way for twelve monilis; it may, however, in case of and evinces that self subjection on our part which 

necessity, be used a lew days after it has i-eceived a i is essential to its successful cultivation on theirs. 
second salting; but it vvill not be so strong as if kept 
a longer period. Marshal gives the following direc- 
tions to prepare this rennet for use: — 

**Take a handful of the leaves of the sweet briar, 
and the saaie quantity of the leaves of the dog rose, 
and the like quantity of bramble leaves. Boil them 
in a galjon of water, wiih three or four haudfuls of 
salt, about a quarter of an hour. Strain oft' the li- 
quor, and having let it stand till perfectly cool, put it 
into an earthen vessel, and add to it the maw, pre- 
pared as above. To this add a good sound lemon, 
stuck round with about a quarter of an ounce of 
cloves, which gives the rennet an agreeable flavor." 

The strength of the rennet thus prepared, will in- 
crease in proportion to the length of time during 
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>«w, it may be stated, 

f l*«i Kat* H«1f • Mr* .e« 



This, at once, will put an end to those impulses of 
temper in ourselves which are the roost fruitful 
sources of irritation to others; for, it is surprising 
how quickly our own irritabilitv wUl be reflected i* 
the little ones around us. Spea*k to a child in a freL 
ful manner, and we shall generally find that his itr 
swer partakes of the same character. We may re 
prove; we may punish; we may eitforce obedien'** 
but all will be done with double the effect if ox 
own temper remain ^^rfectly unruflSed; for wha 
benefit can reasonabl ')e expected, wbe» "^ rf 
commend, that, by Ou »»inr-.t;^— i -»ii*- .i| re- 
nounce by our example' 

The variations an^ .^x/t,a^%, .^^ ^ 'ttoxiu 3k>«i 

acters of impulse are aioo liable^ are fiartiealarly tr 

ing to children. There are few tempera tbat can iv 

sist the effect of being sharply repioved at one time 

for what, at another, is passed orer witbont ootiee 

^^ b«n<r treated one day with excetsive "^^'caaee 
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We all have our wrak and irritable momf.nts^i accompanied by a quick sympatfay with the peculiar 
we may exp^ri^^nce may changes of temper and feel i characters, tind pecidiar infirmities of children, much 
ing^ but let us beware of botr.iyins; such variations j may be done towards forming among them a habii 
in our outward conduct, if we value the {2;ood tern* of t^ood temper. But, such is the irritability both of 
per and respect of our children; for these we have! mental and bodily constitution in childhood, that, 
■o right to expect Xtn their part, without consistency I with our best efforts, we must not expect unvarying 
•n o«irs. success. 

If a fault be glaring, it must be seriously taken 
up; but in the management of the temper, especial 



ly in early childhood, much may be effected by a 
system of prevention. A judicious attendaiit may 
avert many an impending naughty fit, by change of 
object, gentle amusement, and redoubled care to 
nut no temptation in the way, if she observe any of 
her little ones weary, uncomfortable or irritable. 
This, for instance, will generally be the case with 
children when they first awake. They should, 
therefore, then be treated with more than common 
tenderness; never roused from sleep suddenly or 
"violently; nor exposed to any little trials, till they 
have had time thoroughly to recover themselves. It 
b scarcely necessary to add, how peculiarly this 
tender consideration is required, not only in illness, 
but under the various lesser indispositions so fre- 
quent in infancy. 

Children ought not to be, unnecessarily, thwart- 
ed in their objects; which, at a very early age, they 
pursue with eagerness. Let them, if possible, com- 
plete their projects without interruption. A child, 
for example, before he can speak, is trotting after a 
ball; the nurse snatches him up at the moment, to 
be washed and dressed, and the poor child throws 
himself into a violent passion. Whereas, had she 
first entered into his views, kindly assisted him in 
gaining his object, and then gently taken him up, 
this trial would have been spared, and his temper 
uninjured. 

\Ve should avoid keeping children in suspense, 
which is often done from a kind motive, thougn with 
a very ill effect. If a child ask his nurse for a cake, 
and she can give it him, let her tell him so at once, 
and assure him that he shall have it; but, should she 
be unable to grant his request, or know it would be 
improper for him, do not let her hesitate; do not let 
her say, ''I will think of it, we shall see,^^ but kindly 
and decidedly refuse him. 

If he sees his mother going out, and petition to 
accompany her, it will be better she snould say 
"Wo.'' or "Yes," at once, for he will receive with 
ease an immediate, but kind refusal; when, proba- 
bly, he would cry bitterly at a denial, after his ex- 
pectations had been raised by suspense 

When a child is to go to bed, we ought not to 
fret him for the last half hour, by saying every few 
minutes, "I shall soon send you to bed — Now, my 
dear., it is time to go — Now, I hope you will go;" 
but let him be told that, at such a time, he is to go 
to bed, and when that time arrives, no common ex- 
cuse should prevent it. 

We ought also to he guarded against attaching 



From some hidden cause, ^nerally to be traced 
to their bodily state, many chddren, perhaps all oc- 
casionally.are prone to a certain fretfulness or irri 



tability, which will baffle every attempt to overcome 
it, and which, therefore, is rather to be borne with 
than opi^osed — never to be humoured, but to be re- 
ceived with unmoved serenity and patience. In 
such cases, there appears to be no other method of 
proceeding. This, indeed, calls for great patience; 
but, without great patience, who can perform the 
duties required towards children? 
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UNION COURSE RACES, I.. I. 



Tueiday. — The purse was run for by the following 
horses, 3 miles and repeat: Mr. Van Mater's horse 
Flageiator, Mr. Badger^s horse Hazard, Mr. Pot- 
ter's horse Fairfax, and Mr. Laird's horse Lanee, 
The latter won with ease — the first heat in 5 mtn. 
56 sec; second heat 6 min. I sec. 

fVednesday.—The purse for the two mile heats, was 
taken by Mr. Hadger's horse Trumpeter. The first 
heat was won by Mr. 9tevens' horse Lalla Rookb. 
Time of running: 1st heat, 3 52; 2d. 3 54; 3d. 
3 511. 

Tfiwsday the rtees on this course terminated. 
The purse was fiOO, two mile heats, and was con- 
tested for by the following horses — Mr. Badger's 
3 years old bay horse Trumpeter, carrying 90 lbs.; 
Mr. Stevens' three years old sorrel filly. Lalla Rookb, 
87 lbs.; Mr. Potter's four years old grey horse Mark- 
time, 104 lbs.; Mr. Laird's four years old sorrel filly 
Transport, 101 lbs.; iand Mr Tredivell's four yean 
old sorrel mare Angelica, 101 lbs. From the number 
of horses in the field a more interesting race was an- 
ticipated than had been seen the two days previous, 
nor were the expectations of the company disap^ 
pointed. At 1 o'clock they set off, MarKtime appa- 
rently the favourite, but Lalla Rookh took the lead 
on the first quarter, came in ahead the first mile, 
with Transport, Marktime, Angelica and Trumpe* 
ter, in oiiier, close upon one another, alter passmg 
the judges' stand ou the second mile, Marktime and 
Trumpeter made a push to pass the mare, but werq 
unable to effect it, iLalla Rookh coming in about a 
length and a half ahead, and gained the first heat 
The time of running this heat was 3 minutes and 50 



On Monday, October 3, 1826, at 1 o'clock the 
races on the Union Course commenced, when the 
Ibllowing horses started for the Association's purse 
of ^500, four mile heats; Mr. Stevens' 4 years old seconds, 
sorrel mare Jcmet, carrying 101 lbs.; Mr. Laird's 4| For the second heat four horses orily were brought 
years old bay horse American Boy, 104 lbs., and Mr.: to the stand, Angelica being withdrawn. They all 
Potter's 6 years old grey horse Marktime, 121 lbs. | started again in good manner. Trumpeter took the 
Betting rather in favour of American Boy, thouglnlead from Lalla Rookh on the last quarter of the 
in some instances 2 to 1 was offered on the marei first mile, passed the judges' box, a half a length 
against field. At the hour appointed the horses all I ahead and gained the heat by about a length and a 
started in fine style, Marktime taking the inner track, half, Marktime following close at their heels, Trans- 
American Boy next, and Janet outside. American port was distanced 'Vxme 3 minutes, 54 seconds. 



Boy came in ahead on the first mile, followed close 
ly in order by Janet and Marktime. On the second 
mile Janet passed American Boy, and continuing to 
gain gradually during the remainder of the heat, 
came in about 25 rods ahead, Marktime second, 
and American Boy last This beat was run in 7 
minutes and 48 seconds. 

During the interval previous to the second heat, 
2 to 1 was offered on Janet, but few takers were 
found. At the proper time the horses were called 
up, and Janet and American Boy only were led for- 
ward, Marktime being withdrawn. 'At the signal 
they again started, Janet taking the lead, which she 
maintained, without being in the least pushed by her 
opponent, or driven to the top of her speed one inch 
in the whole four miles. At no one time during this 
heat was American Boy able to come near the mare 



till the latter part of the fourth mile, when he was 

too muchlmportance to trifles; from this mistake^, l*"^**''^^ ^ approach within respectful distance; but 
many an useless combat arises in most nurseries, j***®'^' ^* *^" ** Janet was let out by her riiler, she 
How often have I observed a nurse more disturbed,! *"?"^'**^*J "^" ^^^J ^^^ ^^^f *n^ ^^^ t^e race 
and a child more alarmed and fretted, at a torn ori'"^**^ ®**** 



dirty frock, than at a breach of truth or a want of 
generosity! Here the lesser good is preferred to 
the greater, and the primary object of education 
forgotten.* 

By such measures as have been recommended. 



Janet has proved herself a first rate courser, and 
will make good the place of Ellipse. We under 
stand she is a Sir Archy colt 



Trotting course. — ^The silver plate of the New 
York Trotting Club, was trotted for in harness, 
two mile heats, at 11 o'clock, by Trouble, Screws, 
Tom Thumb, and Lady Pluck, and won by Trouble 
in two heats. First heat, 5 minutes 27 seconds; 



Great interest was now maniftsted, and betting 
on Marktime was now offered for (he next heat, and 
for the purse, calculating that if he gained the third 
heat, he could easily take the fourth on account of 
his bottom. In this heat there was another beauti- 
ful and even start. Trumpeter perhaps rather first» 
Marktime passed him on the back of tne course, woa 
the first mile hf a length and a half but could not 
maintain his ground. Trumpeter passing him on tha 
first quarter of the second mile and winning tho 
purse by about a length. Lalla Rookh was not able 
to contend this heat sharply with the horses, but 
saved her distance. Time 3 min. 54 sec. 

At 4 o'clock in the afternoon a scrub was run for 
$50, one mile and repeat. Five horses entered* 
The favourites at starting were Fox and Jack on- 
the-Green. The running was very fine, the horses 
appearing so well matched that it was difficult after 
the start to make any choice. The first beat was 
gained by Fox, in one minute and 52 seconds, close- 
ly pursued b? all the others in a body as it were. 
The second beat was also sharply contested, and 
taken by Jack-on- the-Green, in one minute 56 sec. 
The same horse took the third heat in one minute' 
57 seconds. [-V. F. E. Post 



• It is much to be regretted that dress is thus often 
made the subject of dispute and irritation. Personal .^ ..,^ „,^w 
cleanliness is indeed indispensable; and children, whe-'^cond 5 S\ 

ther it teaze them or not, must be thoroui^hly washed.! i*>i'»'ii'*u a-. »* mi t». 
But their clothes should be so contrived as not to in»erJ . A^ 4 o'clock m the ;ftemoon, Betsey Baker, Buck- , 

fere with their freedom and enjoyment or to require i***"' Miakspcarc, and Kob Koy trotted for a sweep- 1 ber, to contmue 4 days, 
anj great degree of attention It is desirable to keep' ^^^^* ^^ 9l^> three mile heats. Betsey Baker j Boydtan races to commence on the 29fh Novem- 
them as neat as the case admits of; but, to this, a nurse R^i"^ the purse, by taking the first and third heats. bt;r, and continue 4 days. 



RACES IN VIRGINIA. 

At JVew Market on Tuesday last. 

On the Tree HiU course, Richmond, to commence 
on tho third Wednesday in October, to continue fooc 
days. The second day, 4 miles, purse $1,000. 

At JVeir Hope, to commenee on the 14th NoveoA- 



musttakecare that neither her own temper, nor their*s;Shakspeare won the second heat. First heat, S 



Isieorifioed. 



minutes 31 aecondsy second^ 8« dO; third, 8, 19. 



BeUfiM races to commence on Wednesday 8tlt 
NoYember^ and to continae 3 days. 
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Baltimore, Fkidav, OcrosER is, i: 



D repty to Columella, will appear i 



^Amekicih Rclipse, eiymmg to Martilatt<I.-~U 
gives us great pleasure to hear uiat a spirit Tor (lie 
improvement of our horsei in MaTjlnnd has been 
snakened in a degree that will jusliry the oivnera 
o( this celebrated stallion, in senuing bini (o Balti- 
more for a few weein on his way (o Vtr^nia,and 
diat he will probabl; be here bf the time that the 
beautiful Bussorah Arabian leaves this vicinit;. 

it would be superfluous to say my (hitii; here in 
praise of Eclipse's petformanee* on the tuif. They 
are universally known, and have been (he theme of 
admiration in Europe as well u in America. 
it is not as a racer that he is so valuable to the 

Eublick; but as a successful stallioD or great muscle, i 
one, and bottom, with the faculty of transmitting' 
hii fine mialilies lo his foals, as has been proved by 
many in Hew York and elsewhere, [t is for one ol' 
bis not three years old, that |1000 have been refus- 
ed in Maryland; and we have reason lo believe thai 
for Eclipse himself, at thit day, (15,000 might rea 
dily be had, and that less than (30,000 irould nut 
get him. 

We are of opinion that Eclipse derives his greni 
excellence on the side of his dam, than whii:h no 
blood can be better. 

He was sired by Duroc; bis dam Miller's Damsel 
by Messen^r; bis grandam, the English mare 
PotSos, imported in 1795, then thcet years old, hy 
William Constable, Esq., and bred by Lord Urosve- 
nor, sired by PolSo's, and PotSo's by the celebrated | 
horse "Eclipse;" his great grandam by Gimcraclt, 
Gimcrack by Cripple, and Cripple by the Arabian 
of Lord Godolphin. 

|>Foraperticular history ofthe English Eclipse, 
ancestor of the American, bis namesake, the reader 
is referred to numbers 2 and 3 of Ibis volume of (lie 
American Farmer. 

I^Those disposed (o send Mares lo Eclipse will 
please leave tbeir names at the office of the Amcri. 
can Farmer, or i-ith Capt. Jesse H. Willis— as the 
time of his remaining here will be but ^hort, and 
the number cf Mares limited. 

t^We have not been able to discovei 
respondent who wrote the communication about 
the cheapness and advantages of Maryland farms— 
another CO rrespondent enquires — "can you point ou| 
100 to 200 acres of naturally good lund, »dl w.,. 
tared, not too many rocks and stones, ivilhiii 1' 
miles of a turnpike road, a western or norIhw«!(ern 
direction from Baltiinore, not exceeding 15 miloS; 
to be had at |5 per acre. 

^New Medical Work. — An edition of Doctor 
(•regory's Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic is in the course of republication at Philadel- 
phia, and will be enriched with valuable and exten- 
sive additions, adapted to the practice of this coun- 
try, by Professor Potter, of Baltimore, and Doctor 
Samuel Culhoun, of Philadelphia. We understand 
the system of Gregory possesses great advanluges 
over those of Thomas and Good. It embraces clear 
and comprehensive vieirs of Ibe principles of tlje 
science, in which the former is defective, and it is 
free from the detail of Nosology, which encumbers 
and obscures the merit as well as injures (be practi- 
cal usefulness of the klier. 

With the facts which are useful to (he practition- 
er in this eounliy, given by the above gentlemen, 
ualto those of note and eu(harityin the science, as 
lar U tbey can be embodied in an elementary work, 
flw •jratom of Or. Gregot; will, it is cunceired, be 



most valuable depository of knowledge, and be 
useful to the schools of this country, an well as to 
practitioners, who want in the daily routine of their 
business a concise and clear view of useful results, 
^ipplicable to cases as they arise. The improve- 
ments of this country, and the facts and views al- 
ready accumulated by its most respectable authori- 
Ues, will be given as far as the limits of the work 
will allow, and will, it is hoped, add much to its 
value. 



ARTICLES. 



FRUIT TREES, GRAPES, Smj. 

The subscriber, proprietor of the Linn^an Botanic 
Qarden and Nurseries, at Flushing, near New York, 
affers to furnish Ibo public with such Trees and Plants 
as (hej ma; be in want of. 1 he colleetion of Frui 
Trees of all the various kinds, and also of Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs and Fianls, is by far the most 
and valuable in America. 

In addition to the numerous acquisitions of former 
fears, be now oSers lo the public above GOO 
lit! (if most choice fruits, which are ool in possession of 
any other establishment in tbU country, ait of wbich 
are announced in the catali^ue for I83fi. The assort- 
ment of Grapes consists of above 350 kinds, and com- 
prises the finest VTine and Table tirapes of France, 
Qermany, Italy and the Crimea. 

The Proprietor having acquired extensive informa- 
tion on the subject from oefuaj obemalion ami txpcti- 
tnei, is enabled to make such selections as may be suit- 
able to any particular locality; and where such selec- 
tions are left to him, he will send such as cannot fa" - 
succeed. He alio offers them, in aagortmenta of 
dozen each, at ihe foiiowing prices: 

For the^T^ assortment the price will be eight dollars; 
for the utond six dollars, and for the lAinI four and - 
half doUars: 

Persons who order Grapes will be furnished with d 
ireciions for their culture. 

His collection of Roses exceeds 60O varieties, end of 
Green House Plants he has above 3000 species, com- 
prising 20,000 Pots, among which are all those knon-n 
as most beautiful and interesting. Catalogues may be 
obtained gratis of the diSerent agents throughout the 
Union, and orders through them, or by mail, (poil paid) 
will meet prompt attention. 

WILLIAM PRINCE, 
Cor. Mem. of the Linnean Society of Paris, 
of the Horticultural Society of London, 
and of the Imperial Society of the Geor- 
goGli at Florence, &c. Jlc. 

ICT^G. F. MiLLBB, at the office of the American 
Farmer, will receive and transmit orders for any thing 
for sale at Uie above eslabiishmenL " ■ "" 



BEKF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yeUow 
COFFEE, Java 

COTTON, Louisiana, h». 

Georgia Upland,. . . 
COTTON YARN.No. 10, 

An advance of 1 cent 

each number to No, 
CANDLES, Mould, 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live,. 
FISH, Herrings, Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, Rough, 
PLOUR, Superfine, c 



Susquehanna, superfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN.Ind.com, yellow 

Whea't, Family Flour, 
do. LawleT,& Red,ne« 
do. Red, Susque. . . 
Rye, 



FOR SALE. 

A full blood Mare, got by old "Eclipse Herod' 
of the Dairy Maid; she was got by Holmes' imported 
horse Bedford, and out of General Ridgely's 
Racket— She is 11 years old last spring, good 
sorrel, ball face and cropped cars, and has been a 
ner of more races than any nag ever owned or raised 
in Maryland. 

Also, the full btood Horse "Ottrington," raised by 
Richard Caton, Esq. got by Top Gallant, who war 
by "Diomed," the sire of "Sir Archy," and out 
full blood Yirainia Mare. Oitriogton is a blood bay, 
151 hands high, 9 years old, star in his forehead, and 
his two hind legs a little white about the conni " 
with the hoof. Ottrington has proved himself i 
ner, but at an early age struck lame, and conseqi 
is only valuable as a covering horse. His stock is cele- 
brated as saddle nags. To save trouble, the price of 
tlioMare is»30ti; Ottrington, $400. 

Apply to JESSE H. WILLIS, 

Oct. 13. Ballimn- 



Barley, 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Ruta Bt^ Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurtiel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats, 

Beans, White 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country . . • • 

HOPS, 1st sort, 

HOGS' LABD, 

LEAD, Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 

Havana, Isl qual. . . 

NAILS, eaKOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pilch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 

PORK, Baltimore Mesa, 

do. Prime, . . . 



RICE, fresh, . . . 
SOAP, Baltimore While, 

Brown and yellow, 
WHISKEV, Isl proof, . 
PEACH BRANDr,4th pr 
APPLE BHANDf, lit pr 
SUGARS, Havana White, 

do. Brown, 

SPICES, Cloves', ! '. 
Ginger, Ground, . 
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Liverpool ground 

SHOT, Ball, all stzei 

WINES, Madeira, L. 

do. Sicily, 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port, Brst quality, 
WOOL, Merino, full bl'd 
do. crossed, . 

Common, Country, 

Skinners* or Pulled, 



S Mmi 
1 SO 
4 60^ 



B I 60 , ,5 

; 1 w„hv<« 

; \ *-*p^ 
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CURWEN IN REPLY TO COLUMELLA RE- 
VIVED— No. 1. 

Mk- Edito*, 

I wi«h in fOur tupmnicj rou could cftuse k ita- 
tvle or lirnitilioii, or may olDer statute adapted to 
the easF, [o be enacted, which shall coD&oe jour 
corrrnpondentB withfa a definite btrm, and defend 
your "raiBtrp*," WHOsa ofihiohi run aoMCir, Tro 
tbr nereMitjW rejoinder eight month* after the di 
eu^iion hail,ceased, when the points of dispute had 
pasted Tromfhe ref olli^tion or)oui' reader*, and in 
(onie cases it would a{>pear, rrom the partie* who] 
bad eominericed the attack. r 

Columell)^ I have no doubt, honestly desires to! 
arrive at tiHtlh- I tinre no dispositiou to accuse. 
hiu^f intention to take any unrair advanta^, nor. 
to dfit'it that i^faich, he conceives essential to thei 
ca*e. He calls in question the authanty or Luecock.j 
who is receiT^d by Parry, Somerville, McKeuzie,; 
Lawrence, Parkinson, the Hiehlaud Sucii-.ty, thej 
Bath and West of England Society, and by the, 
BnmsH AoKicirLTDBiL Boabd; and 1 may add,! 
by every breeder and writer of note whom I metj 

He telts us that Luccoek wa* a wool stiver, DOtl 
a breeder. The wool itaplers are the persons upon ' 
whose judgment the decisions at (he British shows, I 
upin llir qualily of the fleece, mainly depend. His 
being a. dtaUr in wool, whose daily pursuits and «np-. 
- port are ill lima telj connected with wool, certainly I 
does not detract rrom hit interest in the di»cusiion,| 
his means of intbrmation, nor the probability of 
his telling llie truth. 

Anil I would usk, are not Ml fact* in connection 
with vool. to be received with quite as much reli- 
ance in their force, as the bare assertions of an 
SDunyr.ious writer, who gathers Ibe notions of pnr- 
chaiera of sLcep at a vendue, whose names are 
nithbeld as well as his own? 

Columella asserts that Luccoek is Curwen't chief 
authority on yolk. This / dtny. Curweo gave 
parry— Commun icatio as to the British Boani of 
Afrri .illure, vol 5. (1807) pages 341. 94i, 344, 3hb\ 
vol 5,(liW8)page 169- Appendix tribe General 
Report of Scotland, (18H) P»ge l83-Comp1ete 
Fanner, quarto— and Churchman, a Penn.^ylvanij 
breeiler, ;American Farmer, vol J, p. 341) all show- 
ing the importance of yolk. 

CoIumeUa remarks— "Bo-' to return to Mr. Luc 
cock,— let us bear what le says of bis own eipe 
rience in Merino sbeep. «he only race in which ac 
exuberance of yolk is frund," page 85. "i hitve not 
seen," says he, "any ,>f those animals or their pro- 
duce, which are said to ippobd t. stafi-b cudillt 

FINE PHOM EVSar !-ABT OF T8EIB BODTi but COItlK- 

lurt that if this breed were minutely eiamined, it 
would appear ttat the yolk is produced m equal 
quantities in evsry part of the carcaas." 

Upon this, jnd this only, with the "exuberance" 
of fancy, whch has discovered analogy between 
the natural covering on "sailors' legs," and wool 
upon a sheep's back, Columella imapnes (hat "Ltic- 
eock h^ never KM a MtnRo.or ettn a mixtd blood 
of that race,'' 

I will not ejaculate, "admirable discovery!" ex- 

2oisil.' fancy! tut merely take Luccock's words, and 
lolumella a conclusion. 

The "woo! siapler" says, page 85— "1 have not 
yet seen any of those animah, or their produce, 
which ire said to afford 4 stifle E40ii-lt riHX, 

rnOK EVEET fiBT OP TUEIB BODT." 

Columella urges — 

Ergo, Loccoca "hid hetbe iebh a Meewo.ok 

CTB> A HIIED ELOOr OP TBATBACE." 

Uai Columella ever seen ibeep, which affoid a 
Btaple E«tiAU.i PUB (kota KTBrnr vabx of tbeir 

No. 31. —VOL.8. 



Without cbeniico-phyuok>tic*l knowledge, or 

Seat depth ol research, a man may be laliiAot. 
at some breed* of the rarious kind* which arr 
found OD the inouDlains of .Scotland, may bav* in 
herited ihrongh their ancestors delirrl* in onilitii 
tion and fleece, imposed by tbe artilicial arrange 
menis of man, or created by opposite circuiBttanect 
different clime*. 

1 would inquire whether if Culumelli were (rant - 

laled To Ihe mountain* of Scotland, be would itof 

■et some "noble fellow"* (nrry Irowser*." hIko 

idemned to the use of the Higldander * kill, bow 

T ample for the protection of the vigorous loint 

Merino sheep, with wool equally fine Ikroughout' ol' a Scotch mountaineer. 

'— -— ' q/^ il« body, what would it prove? Nut| What would be thought of a breeder of hur*<h. 



If he have not, "by parity if reatoning." he can- 
not have seen a Mbkiho shbkp. 

Luccoek bad said— "l^e celebrated breeds of 
Biaar.of Caitile, Ann of Pbrsia, we areinroan- 
ED, furnish the roost copious supply of yolk, and at 
the bame time yield those valuable fleeces, which 
are eagerly sought after by the manufacturers of 
the couotnei where they are shorn." • ■ > • 

Thus the inference, that he referred to (he .^feri- 
no breed, founded upon Columella's opinion, that 
none other yielded an exuberance of yolk, is 
groundless. 

" ' if Luccoek had said, that he had 



thut he had not seen Merino sheep, but that he had 
heard the idle tales of Merino breeders, ascribing 
to their favourite race, excellence, which tlie wool 
itapler had not discovered in his pursuit of truth. 

^^'ill Columella ridicule the British Board of 
Agriculture, telling us "that (he finest fleeces, 
have usually ahb obeatest ftUAHTiTF up tole?" 

Tbo Batii Society, cootendiug, "however hand- 
some the sb^ipe, however fine Ibe wool, reject him, 
if he h:>ve not a thick coat, in which there is flem- 

The compilers of the General Report of Scotland, 
ying that yolk is "hccessabt to the obowth of 

The "Complete Farmer," declaring (hat "yolk 
renders wool soft, fluile, and ih pbopeb cobsi- 



who should expose his icAoIe j/uif to the rifrork ol 
winter, when he required from (hem the etiiibitjon 
of the best properties of their rare, aKbotigh he 
should know Ihat our northern sav>ii;es inure their 
steeds to every species of hardship, and frequently 
to want of food. 

I hope as Mr. Powel's "public 8[Hrited" teacher 
has quoted a Latin phrase, I may be forgiren in op - 
posing the grave opinion of Columella ihe incienl. 
to the "specuiative" illustrations of his playful 
namesake. 

"SKpius ejus lana diduceoda, vinoqiie et oleo in 
succaodn, nonnunqiiam etiam tola eat eluenda, m 
diei permillit apricitas idque ter anno fieri sat esL" 

"Nee dubium est quin etiam oh earn rem lana 
que mollior alque proliiior rcoascatur." (Coin- 



lelL T 



,4,) 



Mr. Churchman, with a flock of a thousand ewes, 
urging that "the fleeces should be well sup- 

Shepherd, an English breeder, asserting that 
"TOLK protects the sheep from the injunes of cli- 
mate, and is found in mixed breeds, in proportion 
to their approximation to the pure Spanish?" 

Mr. Roberts, the President of the Pennsylvania 
Anicultural Society, and 

I ^ron Schulx, of Sweden, and Sir John Sebright, 

in hi» letter to the President of the Royal Society. JJ" "■" "j TJ"',,"'/'!"'" T'T 
_ _ .. - ,1. ■* . J 'J ■ J been madvertentlv led; and whi 

.»PI»™g th<» op,™., m Ih. B0.1 toifcd „,iji,„„|„j ,|J„ ;,„ ,„ ,k.„, ,„ „8,„|„ 

L.»r.»c., , ralebi»..d -tiler, ..cribing Ih. .d- "" P-P'P";"-' *" ."'"W" ""t- I "IM" 
mmbk defeic. or Sp.DUh .beej, not ouf, lo the ""f I""""!'* "> M."no... .. be.nj b, far he 

''-'^^Sfh'^'I, ,1, HY r.l I Wh« Ibi. .lock ,... imported into Ih. foiled 

iJle to object that Ibe opDortunilics ol tfii''c , .i_ '■ ■ - i > r 

h h».J.~ .... 11 "^ Sl'le., iber. were ni.nj ru « l.iiJ do.vn Tor «. 



( Commmieaiiom lo BriliA Bwtri nf Jlgri- 
culturt, vol. i,f.b\^.) 
PmetUon, Sept. 30, 1826. CURWEN. 

(From (he American Farmer, vol. 7, Dee SO, IBiS.) 
"Str,^-1 have observed some remarks in your 
useful paper, on the different hreedK of sheep, from 
(he pen of that very able and public spiriled im- 
prover of stock, Mr. Powel, which 1 am led to no- 
account of some erroTj inio vthicli he has 



English breeders were smalt. 

II Columella reauire authority (o shew, th:i 
Parry and Somerville are nut objects for ridicule- 
that they are not ignorant of the subject, upoi 
which he would fain make it appear, that all men 
who agree not with him, are "speculative," "un 
skilful," or absurd, I would refer him to Ihe Bail 
papers, comfilimenting Lord Somerville and Di 
Parry, ascribing to them "fame dnsivalled" ii 
their pursuit 

1 am sorr^ lo rob this agreeable writer, of an; 
part of the lotereat which his lucubrations canno 
fail lo beget But as he began in the last yejir|. . , , 
amiably to chide Mr. Powel for "errors" in judg- Lf „oI,j"7l 



:, he will forgive me fur thinkini 



that he is in error as to fact, ivhen ascribing 'O'^^Hl' 
Luccoek, that which he did not say. ' 

The wool stapler, in giving (he practice 



bling vmkitj'ul persons (o judge of ihetr properties, 
and Mr. Poietl may have been ltd by these lo atlojit 
jopinions whicb his o»'n inltUlgcnt obiiitation wouM 
isoon ha^e corrected. Fi^r insiaoce— it trus remark- 
,ed by Chancellor Livins^ton and other writers of 
ilhat period of inexperience, that the bc>t .Mcrinoes 
'were distinguished by large denlnps, an exuberance 
of yolk, and a covering of wool over (li<;ir faces 
■ and legs. 

Experience has tnught those »ho have paid the 

i*ligktut attention lo the propagation of Ibe animal, 

'lal neither of these marks are to be relied on, if 

ly guide whatever. Tlie covering 

the head and It'gs is aloiost peculiar to 



' young sheep; the pendant dewlap is oDko covered 
'Ih coarse hairy wool, and (he abumlauce of yolk 
rjrely found, in (be best m " "" ' ' 



.n. >.«,, ...mer, m gmog '"■ P""'e= ■" ■„. ^. . ■ j. „ ..eemr,, n.u.h 1... ■...Ko- 

jo,ft.ra p,rt, of lb. ItioBdon. .od on ih. b,«. of „ , , » „ p' ^ ,J ,,,, ,. , ^ 

Scotland, nhMrrps, "Mm. of the breed, of .beei,!. ', „ „,.,,.„ i„ 'JI.'l,, ,u;. ..''.:„„ ,1.. 



proooc. ,1, (jolt.) ,0 .n.» .nr.li qn.nllU.. ., ,. „„„„ of Ibe Bccce, or 'be m.inl'en.nee if iU 

render il oninif. for Ih. f^o- lo e.po.c h.. Bock. < ,. .„j „,„, ,. .;„„,„. „.„,;.„ „, j.,|, 

"",.••»""?«' *• ■"'<" J-«"i »l'" '• '"' i, proUblv . di..d..nl.ee bolh to the .nim.l .od 

□ish them with an artificial covenog of grease. I '^ ^ ^ 

mingled with tar, in order, ai 
brmer,) "to keep them warm. 



' Exetu in yolk, as io all thiogs, should be avoided. 
-,,-,,, ' ,, .1 . .. r .1. „ 1. Mr. Powel had observed the finest flocks in France and 

CoIaiDella;s corollwy, that therefore the "chemi England, where during some years he had ample op- 
.-„k-.„l„«..... ^f s,„ii.-j — ..„ N=i„„ „r „-,.. p„t„„it:e, of personal "observation" which have been 

' by iospeciion, of various flocfei from Georgia 



« Nature of oi 



co-f^ysiologista" of Scotland ai 

letting her dn^, i*, 1 apprehend, founded m 

ception of (hBt which had not be«n said. 
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the wool; it causes the adhesion of much dirt and 
hay seeds, which are injurious to tlie wool. U any 
person will take the trouble to try the strenfl^h of a 
Jock of wool filled with dirt by eicessive yolk, he 
will tind it too tender for any useful purpose, and 
the more yolk the worse." •••••• 

COLUMELLA. 



SHEEP. 

Columella accused of Felo de se. 

wfl Utter from James CaldweU, Esq., on Sheep, 

Philadelphia, October 2d, 1836. 

Jtfy Dear Sir, — To the queries which you have 
done roe the honour to address to rae, 1 have no he- 
sitation in answerinf^ generally in the affirmative^ 
Tix. I have generally found the fmest fleeces to 
contain the most yolk. Yet I have known excep- 
tions to this general rule, in sheep that appeared to 
have a peculiar secretion, and eoneretton of the 
yolk; those exceptions however have been so rare, 
as to establish in my opinion the correctness of the 
general rule. 

It is also in my opinion, a characteristic of the 
Merino fleece to have an abundance of yolk; and 
in this opinion I appear to be supported by a very 
intelligent writer in the American F^armer, under 
the signature of Columella. In vol. 8, page 21 1 . he 
asserts that "all who have seen badly selected Me- 
rino flocks, imported or native, must know, that 
there are oAen to be found amons: them individuals 
actually inferior in fineness of pile, to the ordinary 
half bloods, while they abomid in yolk to a mudi 
greater extents 

Is not this an admission, that yolk is a character- 
istic mark of the Merino, by which its identity is 
confirmed, when compared with sheep of even finer 
fleece', and that, without attending to this charac- 
teristic, an uninstructed breeder, might be ind'iced 
to believe the true Merino to be a mons^rel, and that 
the half blood was the pure Spanish Merino. 

This fact then is sufficient to establish the necessi- 
ty of attending to characteristic murks, such as 
yolk, kjc., and is a sufficient answer to your third 
and filth queries. 

In reply to your second and fourth queries, 1 have 
no hesitation m saying, that all who have paid at- 
tention to the subject, nnisf he aware of the fact, 
that an individual of an ordinary breed might acci- 
dentally be endowed with qualities superior to the 
generality of its race. A horse, for instance, might 
possess uncommon speed, but it would be impru- 
dent to breed from such an aiiinial for the purposci^ 
of the race course, without the corroboration of 
marks which good judges could not mistake, to 
ascertain with precision the .stock to which it be- 
longed. And here again I have the happiness to 
find myself supported by Columella. In allusion to 
the blooded horse. Columella asserts **this species 
is esteemed by every amateur as the best, and is 
distinguished by certain marks, which good judges 

*Annot mistake.*' (Vol. 7, page 338 Am. Farmer.) 
't was therefore with very great surprise that I 

jOserved in the very same paper, sij^ncd by Colu- 

Tiella, the following remarks: ''Kxperiencc has 

hewn (hat fineness and uniformity are (he most es- 
ntial ingredients in the value of a fleece;^' 

lat "there is no occasion for exa »minnr /-«. 

..•*k8, such as yolk, dewlaps and wooh 
fty parity of re«*'*'»'**<' *' r»'7;ht I 

^k%M, experience h« 

'««ential intr"'"' 

^^ that ih^ 



essential. The breeder would demand other marks, 
such as yolk, &c. Experience has sheivn him that 
without yolk, the wool would be weak, harsh and 
brittle. 

Perhaps I ought to apologize to you for the light 
and careless manner in which I have answered 
your queries, but I could not prevail upon myself 
to treat the subject in any other way, in conse- 
quence of the conviction 1 felt that every expe- 
rienced breeder must concur with Columella and 
myself in the opinion that an abundance of yolk is 
essentia) to a Merino fleece, and that characteristic 
marks must be regarded in selecting breeders of 
that or any other race. 

I beg leave to present you an engraving of one 
of my ewes, whicn in my opinion has all the cha- 
racteristics of the best variety of the Meiino. 

It must be perfectly well known to you that many 
varieties of the Merino wore imported from Spain. 
I have examined most of those importations and 
found none equal in value, in my estimation, to the 
variety, of which this engraving shews the charac- 
teristic marks. I would not have exchanged that 
ewe for the best Saxon Merino I have ever examin- 
ed. You will observe tfial the head is covered vfith 
wool down to the nostril. Bare heads are apt to be 
accompanied by bare bellies, and light fleeces, 
as was the case with those sheep which Columella 
appears to have mistaken /or Southdowns, in Mary- 
land and New Jersey, &c. 

With the greatest regard and respect. 
Your obed't serv't, 

JAMES CALDWELL. 
John Hare Powel, Es^., 

Cor. Sec. Penn. ,Agr. Soc'y. 



our ^'friends'' to communicate for the American 
Farmer, it must he expected that those who do lo 
will frequently have the correctness of their opinions 
questioned. There can be no discussioo without it, 
and the more weighty the name of the writer the 
greater necessity for controverting opinions which 
may be deemed incorrect — tliey b^ome more valua- 
ble and the pubhck more enhgbtened whenever in- 
vestigation proves them to be sound. — We wouM 
not knowingly publish any thing personally offen- 
sive, and are fully persuaded that in t^ case noth- 
ing of that kind was intended.] 
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Mt Dear Sjr, PoweUon, October X, 1836. 

Your large purchases of some of the finest Meri- 
noes, which have at any time appeared in America, 
and the zealous efibrts by which you have so exten- 
sively distributed them, give to your opinions much 
xceight upon the characteristic marks of high bred 
Merino sheep. 

!. Have you not found that the finest fleeces 
generally contain the most yolk? 

2. Do you not regard the forms of merinoes? 

3. Have yuu not reference to characteristic 
MARKS or appearances, as well as to the quality of 
the fleece iu selecting breeders? 

4. Do you not sup) ose that individuals might be 
found with very fine fleeces, but whose progeny, 
from the impurity of their blood, might, to use the 
breeders' term, **go b(Uikf" 

5. Do you not consider characteristic marks 

THE BEST MEANS OF DETERMINING thc moity of blooti 

of any individual of any Jamily or of any breed of 
sheep? 

As you have been quoted in the American Far- 
mer I hope you will pardon my asking your per- 
mission, to make public your reply, more especially 
as you must recollect my vibit to your flocks in Jer- 
sey, twenty years since, and the interest which I have 
taken both in Europe and America to obtain facts, 
in connexion with the improvement of sheep, as well 
as other live stock used on our farms. 

1 am, sincerely, yours, 
JOHN HARE POWEL, 
Cor. Sec. Penn. Agric. Soc*y. 
To James Caldwell, Es^. 

[As our editorial conduct is brought into question 
it is but an act of respect due to our correspondent, 
\o ourselves, and to truth, to explain that Columella, 
in No. 27, was delayed by the absence of the editor 
and a wish, if the discussion could not be stopped, to 
have tlie piece revised by the author, which he 
cheerfullv' "plied with, and returned it 9th Sept, 
y fear was, that exception might be ta- 
'"iter with wrbom he w«v maintaining 



saying hi< 
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Perhaps there is no one subject calculated to pro^ 
duce so much anxiety and apprehension among the 
farmers of this country, as tlie deficiency in fencing 
materials: this deficiency is, at present, mostlHfoo- 
fined to what is usually termed the pineplmns, or 
pine barrens; and while every day ia adding much 
to the consequence of these lands in an agricultural 
point of view, is, at the same time, wasting those 
material? necessary for their enclosure, and conse- 
quent protection of the cropi 

In the mountainous districts, the great quantity 
of timber yet remaining, and its rapid reproduction 
where it has once been cleared off, will, probably, 
continue for centuries yet to come to supply all the 
wants of those who cultivate these lands, and, un- 
der a proper course of economical restrictions, may 
be made to furnish great quantities for the use of 
those districts less congenial to its growth or repro- 
duction. The expense, however, attendant on the 
purchase and transportation of rails, will, I appre- 
hend, be found altogether insupportable by the 
common farmers of our country. 

Rails of chesnut (Castanea iamericana) and bkck 
ash {Fraxinus Rubescens) are those most in use, and 
are least expensive of any that are worth purchasing; 
these cannot be bought and transported to any con- 
siderable distance short of $5 per hundred. A (arm 
of 160 rods in length and 100 in breadth, will re- 
quire, allowing SI rails to every two rods, 5460 rails 
to enclose it, and, if we suppose the same farm di- 
vided into ev^ht rectangular lots, 48S0 more rails 
will be wantc(\ to complete the enclosures, making 
in the whole, 10^0, which at the above price of |5 
per hundred, will amount to |5 14.50. Supposing 
this fence, when well »ct to last fifty years, which is 
the longest period it caii be supposed to endure, and 
calculating the interest atneven per cent, per annum, 
thc amount, fur that time, including the neeessary 
annual repairs, &c., will fall but little, if any, short 
$2,500— and this in actual cfebursements of cash, 
without including any thing for labour. 

The fence made with posts, Loards, nails, &c. is 
somewhat more expensive, and, probably, not so 
durable. Stone wall is still more txpenuTe in the 
out set, but is, when well made, imffrishable; and 
where stones can be procured at han^, is undoubt- 
edly the best and cheapest of all fences. There is 
another species offence which is now in Mse in soro« 
paits of Europe, particularly in Ireland: it consis* 
' of stone wall raised two feet, upon the top of whici 
is inserted the trimraini^d of the common hedge, anc 
likewise the limbs cut irom the fruit trees, in an u** 
right position, in close and regular order» so as u 
form an efl*ectual barrier to most of the domestic 
animals. It is called a bearded waU, aad is a cbea' 
and convenient resource where stones are not suA 
ciently plenty for a full wall There are, however, 
but few places (I speak particularly of the piD# 
plains,) where stone occur in sufficient qoaatity f- 
answer any puroose in this way. The farmer, Ihecw 
fore, who has located himieu in siieh a sitiiatiov. 
must look forward to no very duttnt period, wh«i 
he will be constrained to adopt aooie f^^ctwal %nL 
less expensive mode of protecting hb fields, or anfit 
k*.* V ^^'^'^ome an ezpHMed and onMltiratwi wnili 
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Mr. U. inibnns me lliat li« gathf red a quantitj at 
the haws :ind )iliintei] Iheni In hjsgurden; IhejcamA 
lip »l the usual lime, but tliey were all immediately 
die of)' and destnijed by the gnib. He took no pre' 
cuiilion in prejiiinng the seed, (bey teen nianted aa 
soon ns tbey wrre fdlhcreif, and they lay in tbd 
Rnrlh livu ivinlcn ami one tummer, berore tbey 
ahoived any sii;n» or ve^etitlin^. 

ii saiil, tbal tbe seed may be made to vei;et«tO 

lb sooner by placini; (licm in a tub or barrel, and 

r.OTerini; them nilli bo'lini; water, in whicb they aro 

lin till perreclly cool. A process somewhat 

certainly succeeili ivllb llie seeds of ibe la* 

cust, wbich otliernise arc us lun^ Tegetating a* 

■hose of the Ibom. 

It bus likewise been recommended to immenetha 
seed for rurly-eiglit hours in a. solution of careen cow> 
dung and water, kept at a temperature of 100^: tba 
bint to Ihia process, probably grew out of Ibo fact 
that those seeds which pass through cattle undigest- 
ed, vegetate soon after ihey are dropped. I am not 
acquainted with the etticacy of either of these eiperi- 
ments, but think Ihev arc irell north trying. 

1 cannot dismiss this subject without cxpretsinj[ 
my surprise and rcKrel that the farmers (particular- 
ly In some parts,) of lliis country have not yet turn- 
ed (bcir attention to the cullivution of live fences: 
they certiiinly must resort to it, and the sooner they 
bcRin the better tbey bare non, the most of them, 
sufficient fencing materials al iheir command for 
protecting the quicks uutil they arc Urge enough to 
protect themselves; hut if tbey delay, a few years 
will deprive them of these mjlirials, in which case, 
Ihcy must lie purchased, and thus an expense in- 
curred that might be dispensed with altogether, if 
the work be imiuedialely began. 

man, in a comcnon season, may gather seed 

1^1 in one day to plant a large nursery, and if 

properlr prepared and planted, the young 



|>rc*i'nts iUi'lf, is the cultivation of hie fences. In 
aome parts uf Europe, suuh is the scanily and hi;;cli 
Iprice of timber, that for years jutit it has not bepn 
used for fcneing at ail; the Gelds are occasionally 
enclosed hy walls of stone or hanks of earth, but by 
far ihe Rrealest projporlion of all tbe enclosures are 
surraundeil by live fences; these are constructed of 
Various shrubs, selected with a view to the situation 
the fence is to occupy, or the nature of tbe suit in 
ivbicb it is lo grow: bimce tbe sweet briar, (roM ru- 
higtHMa) the sloe, (firuiiHl ifiiiwiaj and the common 
elder, {MaaJiucui canaJeitiii) are, sometimes, cul- 
tivated for lencBS in England and Ireland; and in 
the south of Europe, and on tbe islands in the Mc- 
dilerraucan, tbe bitter aloe, \€Uoe spieata) and Ihe 



limalc suiress of bis efforts to cultivate them for the 
importnnt purpose of live fences. 

The seeiU of the thorn, if planted immi-dialely 
after ripenin:;, do not vegetate in less than eighteen 
or twenty months, and it is necl^ssary, in onlcr to 
ensure success, at even (hat period, that they be 
subjected to a certain process of preparation. For 
this purpose, the thorn berries or haws, are to be 
galhered as soon as they are ripe in Ihe full, mixt 
with srverHl times their bulk of rich earth, and ex- 
posed to tbe weather in some secnro place through 
the winter; during the ensuing summer, they are to 
be frequently stirred, and after being exposed anoth- 
er winter to (he frost, they will be lit to plant tbe 
following spring, which should be done ns early a« 
the season will permit. They vegetale immediale- 
tbe shrubs employed fur this purpose, the \r, and will be St to transplant the next season, or 
commoii haw or wliile thorn of (be north of Euroi<e, ihey mav stand in (be nursery two or three years, 
{cratitgM axyaciUiUia) is deservedly the most es-| to ^uit ifie convenienre of the cultivator. 
teeuMsl in that country. I In prrparin^ the :;round for the reception of the 

I'hc quick-sct-bod^e, as it is termed in Englvid, | hedge, the ditch and hank, as practised in Europe, 
u Boostnicted in various ways, but ihe most usual ; must be dispensed with allogFther,p.\rticularly upon 
luode is that witli a ditcb and bunk; it is commenced ; the sandy plains; and it is doubtful if tbe practice 
by digging a ditcb live or six feet wide and about ; will succeed on any soil in the northern states. Such 
three leetdeep; theearth, as it is removed, is placediis the severity of our winters, and the Iransitiont 
upon the side of the ditcb where the hedge is lo ! from excessive drought to excessive moisture of our 
stand. Had when it is raised about one foot, tbe 'summers, that tbe banks, however well constructed, 
-quicks, or young plants, being previously cut down i gooti crumble away under the influence of these 
Id within three or tour inches uf the roots, are |iUced nperations, and the plants, being thrown out of the 
horixDUlally on the edge of the batik, next to thelenitb, soon perish for want of sustenance. Prepare 

ditcb, at ine distance of six or eight inches fromlihe ground, then, where *'— ' " j~.:— .i k., 

each other, aod the earth is then piled over them to '. simply ploughing four or & 
Ihe depth of two feet, making the dqitb from the that is necessary where the »oll is in good order, but 
tup of tbe bank lo the bottom uf the ditch about six if it be a light saudy soil, it will be necessary to pass 
' -■ ""-'- -''-'- -^ ' *- - - ■'■' -'—'■' Ihc plough twice or three tiroes back and forward, 



feeL This ditch and bank serves ihe double pur- 
HIM of (jroIeeliDg both ihe field and young plants 
From the inirusioo of animals. When Ihe plants be- 
come sufficiently large to prevent cattle from pau- 
ing, the ditch is Gll<:d up by ploughing down tbe 
aide opposite lo tbe hedge, and ihe space is then 
tilled. Tbe subsequent treatment of the hedge con- 
Hsla in Utile else than preventing the plant* from 
mounting up too high, and in conducting Ihe lateral 
■hoot* so as to fill up and aecure the vacincies be- 
ttreen thciu. 

'llie preference given in Europe lo the ElogUsh 
white-thorn for hedges, has induced almost every 
writer on the subject of live fences in this country, 
M recommend their introduction here, and even 
Williaui Cobbett, tlie last m>n in the world that 
would be su>|iecteii of parliatities for £n^J(i/i (Aoms, 
observes, in recommendioif live I'cncos to the alien- 
lion of our farmers, that "he knows not how to get 
the plants, unless he bhngs them or their seeds from 
Lngland;" and even ibc eiperimcnls of some of i 
own countrymen, secni to have been conducted 
tber with a view lo ilie introducliou of a foreign 
shrub, Ihau tbe cultivation end improvement of 
those already iaurcd to our climate. 

Tlie eratoigvt or haw-thorn, (so called because it 
produces a berry or lrolt,«hich,in Englaod, is call- 
ed a haw, and this term is applicable to tbe whole 
genus, for they all produce the haw,; is a genus of 
planb beloD^ng jiriaulpally lo North America. 
Nuttall in bis Genera ol North American Plants, 
enumerates eleven species as iudlKenous to the U. 
State*, and Amos Ealun, in his Manual of Botany, 
dcMiribes eight as belonging to the middle and 
iwrthern states. It would he singular, indeed, if 
■OBie of these shrubs, inured, as they are, to the vi- 
cittitude* of our climate and aoil, should not be 
Ibniul more applicable to our purposes of cultiva- 
twa, (ban any that could be introduced from abroad. 

The common thorn Lush, lemtttpa coecinea,) 
tbe yellow berried thorn, (e. ilw«) and tbe cock 
spur thorn, (c. enagaUi) all grow wild oi 



icily where il is jjilended to place the qiiicki,aDd | 

tbe trench or ditch thus made, is to be filled with! 

manure, compost, or swamp muck, or earth froin', 

the barn yard will answer the purpose best; when I , 

le surface is made smooth and even, draw two pa- "-^^^.^ ^if, ^ fi,fu, transplanting the third bU«u. 

_il!el lines Bumchesaparl,directly over the manur- 1 f_pt the farmer begin with his outside fences first, 

ed trench, and ha vmg previously prepared the plar,t*.,„d_ if possible, in a field which he intends lo liUfor 

by cutting them down to withm three inches of tlipi^^^^j ^„ ,„ ^ome; tl.U will obviate the neceiait* 

roots, set them on the lines at regular intervals «l of a„y additional protecting fence; fbr.if noaninub 

(en or twelve inches thus: he penniilcd to run in the field, an out side fence 

" " " ' will be all the protection wanted. At the end of 

__ '.".".' ,' . I'r ".L ■ . from six to eight years, the plants will have arriTed 

The spot most now be protected Irom the intru- ,„ (i,„t s,,te of maturity when no further proleclioa 

sionofammals by temporary fences, errcied for Ibe ^n ^e „eeded; this may then be removed to *c- 

purpose, and the planU thus secured, must be kept commodate other places. 

clean from grass and every thing else which might „,, . ■ , ,- t j ^ 

be supposed to choke or impede their growth. On J^?' by successive planting, say one hundrad 
the this or fourth season they are lo be ag.in cut ^ '" "<=*" ?«'■ "''l'^ ,"r ?" ^I^^'^' ?f » 
down close to the eardi; after which. In the course ?" '"<» ""•"• "*' ^"^ "[j" "*"',-!,^™ ?' '°°' 
of two or three years, tbey become so thick and!'''?'' ••« ""^l V"^*"" y,*""','''"^ ^?^ *''*''' '"''*,' f " 
-impact that nothing can pass them. The ,ubsc- P«"«-''"'=*f"™ "^ '•"« ''"2^'' «7V=?^Pl«tel7 
lerTtreatment consists in nothing more than sim- »"™''".'*«',*'y «» 'he nec«™«y material, for mi 
'evtriailmg fence; and in twelve years fropt tbe fint 
planting of tbe seed, at the utmost extent, die per- 
severing farmer will begin to reap the reward ofhia 
enterprise and exertions in the full maturity of his 



quei^t treatment consists in nothing 
ply clipping the ends of tbe twigs, which is best 
performed with shears made for the purpose, by 
which tbe fence is kept in regular and proper shape, 
and its closeness greatly increased. 

This is the whole of the process required, in this 
country, to obtain an effectual and everlasting pro- 
tection lo our Gelds, a process extremely simple and 
perfectly within tbe means of every farmer, and 
Ibat, without the expenditure of a single cent in 

Mr. Davis, of tbe town of Saratoga Springs, in 
the county of Saratoga, is the first, and only person, 
that [ know of, who has attempted the cultivation of 
live fences from tbe native thorn in this vicinity; he, 
during the past and previous season, planted up- 
wards of 31HXI In tbe manner above described. He 
procured his plants from the woods and fields, 
where they were growing spontaneously of course; 

_j,_. , ,_._.„... „ Iheyareofdiffereolslzes.and, probably, of different 

piue pUins, upon tbe very spot where tbey are;speciea; they, however, appeared to be doing well, 
snalMt, 4nd by their shape, their aiae a< il Ibrii: anij ahbougb planted on a light sandy soil, without 
baidiwW. afford lo Hi-- enicrprikiii^ aDd enquiring i manure of any Uttd, ue apparently luxuriant and 
agrietiltBiMt, the h a st aaJiuwate w iJi ao i of the al- bcaltbj. 



maturity ol 
year will add anoth- 

. .ad another portion to that already perfected, 
until every lot be securely protected by a feoce, as 
durable as the aoil on which it stands. 

If we have had discouraging aceounts from thote 
who hare attempted Ihe cultivation of livs fencea 
heretofore, it is because Ihe efforts have been madci 
rather with a view of seeing what mif^ be doaa 
than of doing what imul be dona There is Dotbing 
which gives so much eJBcacy to an experiment as 
Ihe necessity which drives us to tbe measure. Let tba 
common la£ourtn; farmer undertake the t«ario( of 
hedges, under a full persuasion of the neceiNty, and 
1 dare venture lo say, we shall hear no more of tho 
want of succeu. Guided by his own obaervalioDa 
and reflections, he will soon be aide to lelect the 
shrub which nature seems to have designed peea- 
Uarlj for his purpoee, Au our tuttaa thora m prjfr- 
OKttoanyiMer, [Svntega iSmnh 
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A iSEW AND VALUABLE GRASS. 
Mk. FuiTOR, JVanfrllii, MUnmri, JIvg. 20^ i 

Sir, — I'.Dflo^pcl ore a few sct>!s of a grass, nn 
of- this stale, ;in(l one ivliicli, in my rstimntioii, 
more efTiTctualij renr>iincriilc thn cultivator than 
other grsM now rearei! in our meadows. 

By a Riolive of mere cuiiosity, I was inducfd bI 
first to notice this gr<ii<9. lis Mri;;iilar mode of pro- 
ducing its seeits excited mj attention, antl though I 
was ISO miles from home, E took up a root and car 
tied it to my garden, in ivhich pbce il has gruivn 
about four years. Tlie eontinaed increase of the 
Mze uf this one ptitnt hns. this year, led nie to muke 
some expcrtments of its usefidness, the results of 
which astonished me, as well as it did others who 
were present at the lime. I 

On the 6lh of Auell^t. instant, there were some 
of my friemlson a vWit from other states, and 9e\e ' 
ral of my neigh hours, in llie garden admiring thi? 
extraordinary beauty and luxiiriancy of this bunch! 
of grass, when it was proposed that it should be 
cut and weighed. This nas done immediately and 
the weight was 53 lbs. The weather being fmc and 
dry. it was sunned for four dayx. and then tied up! 
in a bundle and carried to the house. On tiie I4ih.: 
being seven days after the cutting, it was wuigbrd 
again, and il then drew ^0 lbs. j 

This bundle of hay, for it was tied up in a sli^iiglit i 
bundle, is now in view, and the blades reach abontl 
6 feet in length, forming a cylinder of about 5 rii-tj 
lenglb, equal in diameter at this distance from the' 
toot, to what it is at Ihn butt end, and tfa< 
stalks (which are but few,) projecting about Hi [eei, 
farther, making the sheaf, altogether, about a lo U 
feet in length. Wben growing, the blades of tliL- 
grass will average snmelhing more than 4 leel in 
kngth from the stalk, and something more than i 
of an mch in width. On this day, being the four 
teenth from the first cutting, I measured the bkide.q 
which have since grown from the root, and found 
them to hare elongated about 18 inches. Thit I'^tt 
induces me to beliere that I may get a second croD 
nearly equal to the first, provided the frost di 



ameter. The contenis of a circlC; whose diamtlc our country shall he, as little known, as are now, 
is 2 feet, bears to the contenis of a square who-j^ those of the ancient Tadmor of the wilderness. 
sides arc two feet, the proportion that 1 1 docs to I 1 Respectfully, your obed't servt. 
Therefore 11:14:: 217,800=277,200. This woulJ JOHN HARDEMAN, 
be the product of one acre of dry hay ol Ibis kind J. S. Skinm^k, Eb«. 
of grass, supposing; each fool of the acre to prodijce 

MsTng" the second c™p''to*b7haIf''equa'l*to''ii,'- L.IRGE EGG APPLES-AND LARGE CORN. 
first, llie greatest possible product of an acre, in onr DnaSia, Gcorgtl^um, Oct. ID, I8S«. 

year, would be 415,81)0 lbs. of dry hay. , Seeing in your paper of last week an account 

This seems so extraordinary, that though it bcjof »ii cit^; apple raised by the gardener of the Rev. 
mathematically possible, yet 1 cannot believe it to Mr Dubois, 1 have been induced to send you die 
be probable. X>et us then make the estimate in ai following; 

mode which all will agree to be practicable. Sny An egg plant, raised in Mr. Cos's garden, which 
that one fourth of this quantity can etrlainly be | had been pulled and drying in the sun six or seven 
raised, by any careful manager, from any goodl weeks, weighed 9 lbs. and measured 28i inches on 
ground. I cannot well doubt that, as this buncli, I Saturday tasL The gardener says it must have hst 



The hay is finely 
•cented, having the fragrance of the beat cured 
blades. 

Since this grass was put up, it has been shev 
manyoccasional visitors, three or four of whom iiavc 
stated that they knew the grass, and that it vua to 
be found in the prairies within a few miles of my 
house. Une of these staled explicitly, that n man, 
whom I myself very well knew, has used this kind 
of bay for several years, in preference to any olher. 
His reasons for this preference, were to me fully sa 
tisfaclory. First, because his cattle, being mostly 
work steers at the salt licks, were fonder of this 
than thej were of any other kind of hay — and, se- 
condly, because he could, in addilion to thU. pro- 
cure five limes as much ol' this kind of bay, in out- 
day, as he coulil procure in the same time, of miy 
olher. From this retaiion, (aken as a fact, and IVoni 
my own observation and knowledge of (be ^ra^g, I 
have concluded that it is good. 

Let us then see the possible product of one acre, 

The English acre contains 43,!i60 square feet. 
The bunch of grass, at the root, was a circle of 2 
feci diameter, tiiippose 43,S60, the number of 
square feet in an acre, be divided by 4 .the contents 
01 a square block whose sides are 3 feet each, the 
quotient wilt be 10,9!>l), the number of 4 feet blocks 
on one acre. This number being multiplied \<y 5^ 
pounds, the weiKbt of green grass growing on one 
block, will give 5GG,280 lbs. the product of one ai:re 
in green grass — and if multiplied by 30 lb±., the 
weight of dry hay, which grew on one block, the 
prc^uet will be 917,800 lbs. 

But the ground on which the bay grew, was not 
a sqoaK af 3 feet sides; il was a circle of 9 feet di 



covering a circle of two feet diameter, has produc- 1 
ed 20 lbs. of good bay, il would be practicable lor' 
another circle of two feet diameter to product as\ 
much, provided they did no( injure the growth oli 
each other by too great proximity. 

We will then suppose an acre to be laid off into 
circles of 2 feet diameter; which would make ihc 
number 10,890, and one half of these 5445 only, 
set, alternately, through the whole acre, the product 
would bel09,!)00 lbs. 

It seems to roe reasonable to conclude, Ihat if (be 
area of 544.T circles of 2 feet diameter, being con- 
siderably less than one half the area of an acre, can 
produce 10^,900 lbs. of good dry hay, at one cutting 

' — and if further, the second cutting in the same 
year, should be equal to but half this quantity, the 

Uultivalor of this grass may, to a high degree of 
probability, it not absolute certainty, get 100,DOO 

'pounds of hay fur each acre which he shall plinl 
with this grass. 

This grass has has not been described by any 
agriculturist whose works I have seen; nor sbs.ll I 
atlempl to pourlray its botaaieal mtignia, in the lan- 
guage of this science; but I will say in Endiiih, that 
It bears no seeds earlier than the second or Ibiid 
year after being planted— that the seeds are pro 
duced at the end of a long stalk, say one at the eiic 
of another to the length of 3 or 4 inches, and a 
the end of these is a tassel similar to a single spik- 
of the Indian corn (assel — that the seeds are cm 
bedded in the stalk about half way between tbt 
joints, and at the time of flowering, each one has ; 
short crooked fibre resembling the silk of Indian 
corn — that the tassel drops oH' shortly after it ha: 
shed its pallen on the silk, and the joints, each con 
taining one seed, which drops off one at a time, ai 
soon as the seeds have been matured, and com 
meocing at the upper end. To give you a com 
pletc view of the hIioIc, 1 have sent you a taa^e 
ilh the seeds, and if you will take some five 
latter and attach them to each ' 



three pounds in drying, and three a 
mcnes in circumference. 

I have now in my hand an ear of com with 96 
rows of com, (which any person may see by caUing 
on me,) raised by Mr. Cox. 1 send you a few 
grains to shew the quality. 

Yours, respectfully, 

JOHN THRELKELD. 

[We earnestly wish to make this autumn, a col- 
lection of remarkable ears of corn for General La- 
fayette; remarkable for size, wjiether targe or small, 
colour, &c- &c.; each ear will be labellfld with Ibe 
name of the person sending it, or with any other 
name which such person may choose it should Imbf 
amongst the General's collection of American ca- 
riosities and rare things.] 



SOIL, CLIMATE, AND PBODUCTIONS OF 

FLORIDA. 
J. S. Skikkeb, Esq., JWwbem, October I, 1826. 

Sir,— I have lately made an excursion into Flori- 
da, from Newbern by way of Fayetteville, CamdM. 
Socictr Hill, Columbia, Hanburgh, Augusta. Louis- 
ville, Hartford, down the Flint river to Quiuey and 
iTalluhatse, and their neigh bourboods, and upon Ihe 
' land granted to Lafayette- Along my route of 700 
miles the crops of com and cotton were very infe- 
rior — some ohhemquile desperate — eren upon good 
soil, owing to a want of rain. 

The country along the Flint river is nn open fnoy 
woods, generally po«sessing a good range for calDe. 
I counted in one pen one hundred and forty calve*, 
which looked well. The owner said he had forty or 
fifty more. They winter themselves in the woods. 
The country is sickly: the water is impregnated 
with lime: and the river tuns over a bed of limo 
ston« Ihe water looks blue. 

Tallahasse and Quincy are litualed in the upper 
s nve or six.coiintry of Florida, removed from open navigaboo 
other after >nH fish. The latter place is ten milM south of the 
■"■" """" ' boundary hne of the territory, and about 

Tal- 



of til 

Ihe manner that the rallies of a snake are joined, ingrthi 

you will then have as correct a knowledge of 'helgo miles east ofAppalachicoTa river, in'a hillr 
whole apparatus of fructification as I can give I , ,™ abounding in springs of excellent waterf 
believe it would be properly classed with the Z™, [adasse the capital is 25 miles eastward of Quincy: 
JVauc. This grass prows spontaneously on the low i contains about a dozen framed ami as mioy log 
grounds of our prairies, not on «et, but on tajidsjhouscs, with one wing of the state hooae, composed 
rather moist than dry. The bunch which I havL- iniof bad bricks— two stories high, a flat roof, and oc- 
my garden is on a rich sandy loam, rather dry than Lupies the centre of a hill which descends in cverr 
wet. I would advise (he planling of the seeds on a, direction. So soon as Ihe streets are ased, KoHiM 
light rich bed, in drills, the seeds placed about six „j|i [jg formed in them, and tbey will require a COB- 
mcbes apart, and covered about one inch with, »tant repair. Adjoining this place is Ihe lanil grant- 
mould. After Ibey have taken one year's groivth|ed to Lafayette, much of which is ofa Tary good 
they should be traneplanted to Ihe place where de- 1 quality. Here the land generally is rollint and tha 
signed to remain, in squares of two feet distance ■ .oil of a reddish colour. Lime sinks and ponds ar« 
common, and the water is less good than at QuincT, 
hserved, being touched with lime. 



from plant to plant 

Dean Swirt, if I remember right, h: 
that he who shall make two grains of i 
blades of grass grow, where but one grew before, 
will render more service to mankind than all lb' 
politicians that ever existed, have done. If this as 
sertion be true, I am of opiniou that the Amei 



About these two places the land* are good, coo- 

iting of a greyish sandy, and a reddiab loam, I 

apprehend the soil will wash away. Cotton was •■ 

high as my head on horseback. Con pramiaod * 

~ 7 barrels, and cane, 1600 pouoda of ripr to th* 



Farmer will be rnd nhn the political archiru of'urc, so loa| as Ibe hiI bdkta good. 
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Tlic laniU herfabouts caQsisI of thr^e sort): open 
pinv land, like that nloni; thr Klinl river. Irvel ohIe 
»B'i bickurf innd, and hamaiock land. This last 
fort ii Hie best flnd ii very bruken. and dUGcull lo 
cle:ir. The growth upon it h ouk, hickory < dog- 
wouii. poiilar, ma^noba, baj. gum. pine, verj thick 
ty del with. Bomelimct, cane. This h:immnck land 
h the ib'Eicradini; lurface Troon Ihf common level of 
4iF coiiiilry, and is bordered by bttle strcamK, re- 
nmtalini; ditcbes, or clear water, running into a 
ereek or river. 

About QuincT and Tnllahfissec it is tlioURhl will 
be heJthy. The thermometer ranges at 93. Tlie 
nigblB are shorter Ihan with us, ivho are furlbcr 
from Ihe eijualor. 

Further your deponent sayeth not. A. B. 

P. S. I made tba season 60 gallons of nine, and 
10 gallons of vinegar, from the produce of a single 
vinenhich growi in my garden. 

Our crops of corn and cotton are very inferior. 



periment, Ke consider that it has heitn too 

taken for granted, that uur red mulberry, (which demonstrdted 
'ilTers frou) and is not more than a third as larze 
s Ihe European black mulberry,) is unfit for the 

.Toduction of silk of the finest qu:ilityi but suppose 

it would not produce such silk, still it will at all 

f" " h for sewing; and 

the attention of all 
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thai is a 
good houseivi 



SILiC OF EXCELLENT QUALITY, 
From the common AneHeim Bluek Jilulberry. 

BotUK PnioB, Jaaptr FiUUy, Ky., Srpl. Ji, ISSe- 
Respected triend J. S. Skinner— 

Along with the "Navigator" I send you 4 skeins 
of silk from the black mtdbrrry. This is entirely at 
jour disposal. The design of sending this silk, is 
ttloslly to find out through the ■''aroier, if practica- 
ble, nhether this silk from the common black mul- 
berry of our forests, is not equal, if not superior, in 
iirttigth, and in its manufacture for sweetness in 
following the needle, to Ihfit imported and !iaid to 
be produced from the uihile mulberry. The culti- 
Tated genius of an experienced lady's fingers will 
soon determme this on trial. 1 have no reference 
to colours — the purple is dyed with green busks (or 
ahucks,) of the purple com; the 6rotra with the 
green twi^ of the butternut (white walnut,) tree; 
the lehiU u the natunt colour, and by some more 
fexperieoce may be much improved. The three 
laj^esi skeins are formed, Crst of a thread of forty 
filaments of the worm — two of Ibete spun together 
make 80 filaments, and these afi;ain doubled and 
twisted make ItiO filaments to each thread in each 
of (be larger skeins. lYie tmafj skein contains (he 
s»me number of threads in the same length; 40 
filaments being spun and then doubled, making 80 
filaments to a thread. Besides the filaments, or 
fibres, composing the threads of the small skein, 
are as much finer than the fibres of the large skeins 
as about 4 is less than 6, or 3 less than 3; which is 
about one-tbird finer — and this fineness is owing to 
peculiar akill in the unwinding of Ibe balU (or co- 
coons.) Respectfully, 

B. S. YOUNGS. 



bacco upon being transported only from that Island 
lo America. or from Maryland lo Kentucky, or even 
the Western to the Eiistcrn Shore of this state. 
Why not? So the same reason may be niven for 
the irapresaion in our EailerA >lattt,tiiut Ihe red, or 
as we call it. the blark niiilberry. will not '^uci'ceil, 
for that is ll«; piirt of the United States wlii-rf alone 
* " :p'-riinent of silk making has hern inadi 



portion than any other limber. In South Caruliua 
It is selected Tor the ribs of the lari.'e boali in ivhich 
the productions of Ihe upper districts of both Caro- 
lines are brought down the Calawbiw. For post* 
■I is almost as durable and as much esteemed as the 
locust Such are its most important uses, which 
should engage the American proprietors to preserve 
with care the stocks growing naturally on tlteif 
and Ihiit it ia nut, according In Ibe be>t ^ulhurity, estates, 
the native soil anil iliuMle of thn red iuulberry,j It is a common opinion among shipwrights and 
with Ihe leaves of whii-h .Mr. Youngs fed his wormsicarpenlers that the wood of the male mulberry is 
from which such beautiful silk was m;ide. In almore durable and of a belter quality than Ibat of 
i«ord, independently of Mr. Yudngs successful ex- [Ihe female. I must be pardoned for consi'lrriog 



rorlhj c 



MontEcia tetrasilria. — Li»n. Urticx. — Juts. 

MoRci acBHA. M. fiiliii cordatis, orhituUdu tritobiKi, 

aqualUcr s/rraliat Kohris; ipieis frmiatit esliniliieis. 



assigned as the limits of the tulip tree, may also be 
assumed as those of the red niull>erry. As a tem- 
perate climate is favourable to its increase, it is 
more multiplied farther south; hut in the Atlanlic 
states it is proportionally less common than many 
other trees which still do not constitute the mass of 
the forests*, the sweet gum. the tulip tree, the sas- 
safras, the red beech, and the maples, are far more 
abundant. 

In the lower pari of Ihe Southern states this tree 
is much less frequently seen ihan at a distance 
from Ihe sea, where the soil and vegetable produc- 
tions wear a different character, f have found it 
most abundant in Ihe states of Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and on the banks of Ihe Wabash, the 
Illinois and the Missouri; which is attributable to 
the superior fertility of the soil. 

In these regions, and in ttie upper parts of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, the red mulberry often es- 
ceeda 60 or 70 fei-l in height, and 1 feet in dian>e- 
ter. Its leaves are lar^e, sometimes entire, 

cordifoi 

a thick texture and a rough, uneven surface. 



prejudice till rxperiraenls have 
(ruth. In Americ.a. as well as in 
Europe, unle:trned people fall into the same error 
concerning the mulberi^ tree as concerning hemp, 
of giving (he name of male to the productive and 
ol female to the barren plant, so that if a difii^rence 
is shown to exist, it is the female tree which affords 
Ibe best timber. 

The black mulberrj- of Europe, which bears a 
great resemblance to the red mulberry, and whose 
fruit is three or four times as Inrge, would be a va- 
luable acquisilion to the middle, and still more to 
the western states, where it would flourish in per- 
fection. The fruit of the American species, too, 
might easilv be augmented in size and quantity by 
careful cultivation^ a very sensible improvement 
is witnessed in trees left slandiii'; in cultivated 
fields. 

As the leaves of both these species are thick, 
rough and hairy white young, they are improper 
for the nourishment of silk worms, which feed only .- 
on the smooth, thin and tender foliage of the whito 
mulberry. On several descried plantations, filteen 
or twenty miles from Snvannab, are seen targe 
white mulberries, which were set out a century 
ago, when attempts were made lo introduce the 
raising of silk worms. Eiperience quickly detect- 
ed the error of the calculation: this branch of in- 
dustry is adapted only to a populous country, where 
there are hands not required fur the cultivation of 
the earth that may be employed in manufactures so 
as to afford their products at moderate prites. In 
the United Stales this period is still remote; the 
extensive and scarcely inhabited regions of Upper 
Louisiana, favoured with a fertile soil and a genial 
climate, will offer resources lo the redundant popu- 
'-■'-- of the AUaniic and v " 



o append 



(It may not be considered out of pis 
to the foregoing letter the history of 
red mulberrr from Micbaui. The preceding letli 
when illustrated by the specimens of fine sdk that 
acrumpanied it, may be considered as important, 
since it goes to shew that fine silk may be had from 
worms nurtured on the leaves of the native mulber- 
ry in our country, wc may hitherto have eorae to a 
different conclusion, from not having considered 
that our red mulberry, (morut rubra,) is indigenous ' 
to America very different from the black mutbtrry 
of Europe, with which the white mulberry as adap^ 
ed to the culture of the silk worm, has hitberlo 
been compared, and to which it has been preferred. 
It is true, that according to Michaut, "Ibe red mul- 
berry bas been euUhatcil for many yeara in France 
snd England," but it may be not m sufficient abuo- 
duKC to have been fairly tried as a sustenance for 
worm^ or it may be, that the texture of its leaf uo- 
dergoM M mocb ehsnge ks does thut of Cuba to- 



' foliage. The excellent propeilies ofils wood shou 
I induce the Europeans to propagate it in their fo- 
'' I rests. IMUhaux'i jymtk .imcrican Sylta. 



les enure anui states. These 

divided into two or three lobes, rounded i ^^.°'" .""' P'?'^''bly produce the finest silk, u 
and denticulated, of a dark Rreen colour. ' T','' "'' "'"' "=''"""* ""^ peculiarly adapted to the 
*■- 'while mulberry. 

The sexes are usually" separate, though some-! The «d mulberry has been cultivated for manv 
times they are found u^n the same tree. TU'^''"' '.^ France and England, where ,t succeeds 
male flowers form pendulous, cylindrical amenta, 'H'^-' " e«"med for its thick and shady 
about an inch in length; the female blossoms """a"- ' 

small and scareely apparent; the fruit is of a i] 
red colour, an oblong farm and an agreeable, 
dulous, sugary taste: it is composed by the union ofl 
great number of small berries, each of which 
contains a minute seed. 

The trunk of the red mulberry is covered with a 
greyish bark, more furrowed than that of Ihe oaks 
and the hickories. The perfect wood is of a rel- 
lowish hue, approaching to lemon colour. The 
coneentricaJ circles are distant and distinct; ti:c 
wood is, nevertheless, fine-grained and compart, 
though lighter than that of the white oak. It pos- 
atrength and soUdity, and, when perfectly 



seasoned, it is almost as durable as the locust, 1< 
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FLOWERS. 
"Put on jour brigfflest, richest dress. 
Wear all your gem«, bltal lalu? of ours! 
My fair one cornea in her loveliness. 
She comes to gather lloivers." 
[To justify the favourable estimate we alwavs 
form of Ihe character of man or woman, in whcun 
observe a fondness for the culture of flowers, it 



which, by many persons.it is esteemed perfectU '■ ""t necessary that they should have incurred 
equal. At Philadelphia, Baltimore, and in the mcr,;'?™"* "P^"" ''7 "^^ importation of exotic plan(>, 
southern ports, as much of it as can be procured is'<" ">"* *''^y ■"lu'd have the means of building 
employed for the upper and lower parU of the frame <^^^f 6™*" houses, in which— 



of vessels, for the knees, the floor-timbers, and, 
preTcrence to every other wood except the lDcu:it,| 
for trunnels. tful it grows mom ^owly, requires a 
richer soil, and is less multiplied tbao the locust, | 
utd it ii fimnd io the ship-yard* b a smaller pra- 



>While earib wears a mantle ofsnntr 
There pinks are as fresh and as gay 
As Ihe fa.resl and snecttst that blow 
,. Od the beautiful bosom of Hay." 
The taste for floirers and tbe mild and bcneve- 



fi4ti 



AMERICAN FAUMEU. 
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lent frelings (bat usually aceompaoj it, may be as 
deciiively ihewn about Ifau windoits and doors or a 
cottage, as in Ibt extended latent and roagniliceiit 

g'een houses oT a palace. In passing through ticv, 
nghnd. no circumstance niaVta upon the mind a 
more favouralite impression ihun the unireraul dis- 
play of Tines and floH'r'ra, and shrubbery, about the 
numblest dwellings ' They ure justly regarded, or 
tfaemsekes, as ■ proor of superior intellaclual cul- 
liTalioD— suctt habits always follow, but never go 
berore cirtliBalion and moral culture, 

^Vliether used to ornament the dining table, the 
manlle, the sideboard, the garden walks, or by the 
ladies (God bless thero!) "lo bind their Doatini; 
liair," no ornament is lo becoming as natural Jloto- 

On a recent viiil to the country we iverc cbann- 
cd with the display of flowers, various and brilliant, 
with which the tables were di'coraled*, and all of us 
are delighted when we aonielimes iee the sedate 
and exemplary city matron mitigating the lallgues 
of domestic duties by attention to her little nursery 
of flowers. The exialence uf such propensity is 
so iriTariablv associated with pure and amiiible do- 
mestic alieciions, that ire cannot but desire lo con- 
tribute the little we can towards a better knontcdge 
of the history and culture of such tlowers 
within the reach of all. and by all admiredj 
particularly the hyacinth, tulip.raavntniui, 
auricula, cariialuin. pink, and polyanthiu, ii, in it 
extracts from books imported for Ibis purjiosc, oi 
fair readers should Snd little new, it will prov 
what is altogether probable, that we are gread 
jiovicea than they, 

Wc shall begin with extracts intended by the 
author lo convey a short account or history of the 
cultivation of flowers fjrst, auU allerwards give 
some of hi) directions for the practical culture of 
those above mentioned. These introductory ex- 
Iracla wilt Lc concluded in our next] 

(From Mudilock's Flarisl's Directory.) 
The hyacinlh is of the class and order heiandria 
uionogynia; according lo Linnxud, il is Ihe huaein 
Ihia oritHtalu; «it« hyaeiuUiia eoroUU iafunailndi 
formiliui temitt^dit, bati vtnlricoiit; i. e. oriental 
iiyacinlh; or hyacinth with funnel sha, 
petals, cleft half way into six parts, and swelled at 
the base. The oriental hyacinth, according lo Lin- 
iiieus, is a native of Asia and AlricBj it is also call- 
ed oriental by Diuscorides, who wrote during, oi 
soon after, the reign of Vespasian: Caspar Uauhine 
refers to a work entitled Besler'a Hortus Eystetlen- 
sis, the first part of which was uublished in 1613. 
the last in 1640, for three double varieties of the 
oriental hyncinthi but the first double hyacinth 
known in Holland, was raised from seed, towards 
the end uf the last, or beginning of the pi 
lury, by Peter Voothelni,* one of the earliest and 
most celebrated Dutch florists, and from which all 
lh>- fine double varieties ive now possess, may be 
traced through a course of continued cultivation 
tiuii t;radual improvement. 

So great was the value of a capital new double 
hyacinlh considered formerly in Holland, that two 
ihuasand Dutch florins, amounting to upwards of 
1501. sterling, was actually girco lor a tingle root.t 



is supposed Id be derived from rana, a frag; this 
derivation probably oiiginalcd from Ihe known par- 
tiality of the ranunculus to a cool and moitt situa- 
tion, while in a state of vegetation, as llw plauldaes 
not a|i|)ear to have any rescmblaaee in its tbape to 



i of Ihe tame clasi and order ai 
Lccording to Linnteus, it is the Out. 
! /ojiu radiealibia tenia- 



Ihe ranunculus; 



' Vide the MarquJs de St. Simon's Treatise on the 
llyaoinlh, printed at Amsterdain, 1168. 

t \'ide George Voorhelm's Treatise on the Hyacinth, 
(irinti'd at ilaurletn, 1113. So extensive is the eulliia- 
lion uf h;[>cinths become in Holland, that many acroi 
j(u oni-uficil by individuals fjr that purpose only, and 
ssverai hundreJ lliousand roots are annually imuorted 
into this country; the prices now, when compared witb 
the latno fiuners twenly years a^. are very low; this 
ar<4'.i> frooi the rapid lacrea->e which these roots make: 
at present there are fewer imported at two gutneai per 
iv)ot, than at that time there were at tea pilnoas per 



The word hyacinth is of a very ancient dale, and 
of uncertain derivation, 

I'he iJilip is of the same class and order at the 
hyacinth; according to Linnsua, il n the tuUpa 
gemeriaiia; tiee lulipa ftort ereclo,foliu ovotoloncco- 
Jatti — i. e. gesnerian lulipi or tulip with an erect 
flower, and ovale spear-shaped leaves. The luljp, 
according to Gesoer, is a native of Cappadocia, 
from whence it was inlroductd into Europe, in the 

year 15&9; il is, however, certain, that the present!(o dteompoiitu, iweoluenfoltoto. -.. ,. 

improved varieties of the tulip have been obtained i mone; or anemone with radical leavei three-decom- 

by art, within Ihe List and present century; and itj|,ound, and a leafy involucruni. 

is chiefly to the exertion* of Dutch, French, and The anemone, according tnLinneus, u a native 

Flemish florists, that we are indebted for the per- ' ' - - 

fection to which this flower is at present arrived. 

The rage for lulimi* was so prevalent in Holland 
about one hundred and lifly years ago, that it is 
said, properly to the amount of many hundred 
pounds sterling, was given for a single root; this 
extraordinary traffii: was, however, soon checked by 
the iciterference of the legislature, who foresaw Ihe 
ruinous consequences which must inevitably follow 
such an infatuation to individuals, and deemed il 
expedient lo enact, that no tulip, or other flower 
rout, thuuld, in future, he sold for any sum exceed- 
ing aboul fifty {Kiunds sterling.t The word tulip is 
said lo be derived from the Turkish word, tulipan, 
sigoifjing a cap, or head-dress. 

I'be ranuiteulut is of the class and order polijan- 
driajmh/gynui; according to Linnxus, it is Ihe ra- 
nunculus oiialictu; sitt, rwiuncului /uli'ii (ertialii 
bitematiique, foUoli* trifidu ineiiit, caule infernt ra- 
mom — asiatic rauunculus; or ranunculus with trifo- 
liate and twice trifoliate leaves, whose leaflets are 
trifid and cut, the stem branching at the bottom. 

The asialic, or as it is mere commonly called, the 
Persian ranunculus, according to Linnseus, is a na- 
tive of Asia and Mauritania; It ii said to have been its present" improved state, principally to the aui- 
introduced into Europe from Syria, at the lime 8f;duily and attention of English flonsts to lU cbIIui*. 
the crusades; but in tJi.s, as well as other flower9,;„l,o have, from the seed of a flower, imported from 
we find the most considerable improvemenU made (Holland about fifty years since, produced, hv con- 
within the last fin^ years, both on the contment ofjiinued cultivation, almost all the varieliea we now 



of the south-east of Europe; h 
formed by another author.* that M. Barhelier, a 
French genilcman, brought it from America to 
Prance, in the course of Ihe last century, where he 
cultivated and very much improved the species, 
since which it has attained its present dcETce of 
perrertioii, by the continued atteolioa of florists to 
its culture: the English, however, can claim little 
or no share in the advancement or improvement of 
this flower; for all the varieties of double anem»- 
nies we possess in Kogland. have been imparted 
from Holland, France, or Flanderat The word 
derived from a Greek word, ugnifying 
err applicable to this flowcr,'as its pe- 
laia are so soft and flexible, and its seed so light and 
downy, that Ihey are agitated by the most trifling 
breezes. 

The auiiaita is of the clast and order peiUaiuIria 
ntonog^iiia,' according to LionB:us, it is the moieuj* 
vrti; SIM fwimvla fofiii serratu ginJMs — i. e. bear's 
ear; or ancula with smooth serrated leaves. 

The auricula, according lo Linaeus, kt a natire 
of the Alps of Switzerland and Styria; it is calhMl 
uaiicvla alpiiui. by Baubiue, Gesoer, fce4 it owca 



the wind, y 



Europe, t 



EDgland4 The word ranuDcuIu 



root, and ihc far greater part now imported do not ca 
in Holland more than lliree pence, although the see< 
ling root of many of the same sorts may at Gtsl ha-k 
been worth fifty guineas. 

■ The perreclioii in which these flowers are now oi 

taineJ, is ecrlainly originally owing to foreign cultiti 

tors; but so fond are the Dutch of their niODey, th; 

they forego all English improvements, rather llian bi 

coma purchasers of our new varieties, many of which 

«i03s as much merit as any of theirs. A new tulip 

be a favourite in the present day, must poaseu ev 

lordinary claims upon the attention of the florist: thi 

collection being so very numerous of fine speeimenii 

tends lo exclude middling Cowers, which forty yeari 

ago would have been highly esteemed; but it must bi 

acknowledged that roost of our best llawers now ii 

esteem, existed near twenty years ago. 

t Many erroneous assertions respecting the priec: 
given for tulips in tliis country, are in existence; bu 
we may canQJcotly stale, thai it has seldom oeeurrcd 
Ihat lilly guineas haie been given for a single 






"The il 



thing, is juit as much as it will bring:' 
this seems applicable to the value of Sowers; the raisi;! 
of a now tulip, or other flower,. fixes whatever pric< 
he [deases on it, which mostly amounts lo more than 
ill valua, consequently, they are seldom sold in Uiat 
unique slate; when he has propagated it and ran briiiK 
several roots la market, they are more eiKily sold at 
one quarter of llic price first asked, and the raiser still 
preserves a stock of It in his own hands. As it gels 
more distributed amoogst florists, its increase still 
lowers the price, until it will sell for no more penrc 
"~an it first sold for in pounds, although its qualities 

e equal to what they were in the original root. 

] Wc have no doubt but the new varieties of this 
flower, raised within the last fifteen years from seed in 
the garden at Walworth, are tbo best kinds now in ex- 
istence, there iMiag near fifty thooiand new Nadlinga 
bloomed l^re annually. 



boast. The Dutch and French have ezteDd«d 
their improvement of this flower, little or do fur- 
ther than to produce a numerous variety of yellow, 
brown, and other shaded sorts, greatly tDferior lo 
Ihe heaulifiil kinds raised in this country. 

The words ourtcuZa t4ni, aignify bear's ear; the 
the plant is so called from a supposed rMemblancB 
its leaves have to the ears of that animal 



nsisoBiAAxnioira. 



ON ALUM. 
To PrinUrt, Dytrt. and Ltalhtr Slowien. 
(from the ,Vew York SUtMmao.) 
Since the new 'I'srifi* has been established, aim 
has been made in this country. As some lots fram 
h manufactory have been pure and good, whilst 
other loth, from the same factories, have been ini' 
. »nd calculaled to injure the dyer, I have coo* 
sidered il may be advantageous to the maDufaetiuer, 
as well as to the dyer, lo point out its occaiional de- 
fects, and Ihe mode of testing il, so as to aaeettain 
its injurious impurity. 

Alum is a mordant more generallf used than any 
other, it being necessary to the prodiictioti of ereij 
fine colour excepting scarlet It is a necessary cos- 
dition to Ihe production of fine colours that alum 
should be free from every material which have a 
,:ncy to sadden the dye. Iron will do this to a 
greater degree than any Other nietalltc SUiMtaiice, 

■ Vide G. Voorhelm's Treatise on the Uyaolnth. 

I Tbis is far from being the case now, there beinr 

rcral flue double anemones raised fron Med autMiaP 

ly in <he garden at Walworth, but they h 

lhou,;bi worth naming, unless they [ 

qualities ernr nob as abvady er' — 
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AMERICAN PAftMEH. 

> of a coDsiderabie portioii ef Virginia, ud the 
great Dumber of aubfcrtDen to tfaii journal in tbsl 
slate, are our reasoba for givin|; place to what 
might be deemed too loeal for a national work.] 

EzrOKTa of Cotton 
Fnm Ptttnivrg, from Ma Itf Oet. 1895, to S(Mh o^ 

S^. 183C— <Ay oeeonrt kvft at Ou vfumvtt.) 
To Liverpool .... 19,103 balca 

London 715 

Greenock .... SOO 

Havre e,&69 

Bordeaux .... 35 

Bremen 649 

RoKcrdam .... 493 

Amsterdam .... S37 

91,900 

NewYorii .... 7^7 

Philadelpbia .... 3,097 
Baltimore .... 1,583 

ProTidence .... 1^84 
Norfolk and Aleiandria 854 

Boston 397 

New London . , 164 

Portland .... 60 

Hartford .... 10 

— - 14,446 

Total number of balei . S5,64S 

Vtdue .... IMOO^OOO 
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nj lolB or alum in this market are sutfii: 
Ignated with iron to dcslrov every fine colour 
h it may be used, and this bas no doubt l>een 
iM whj manj of our red flannel dyers bftvp 
lentl; produced a ilnll brick colour, St-iia llie 
roceM, wbich at other times havn obuineil 
illiant reda. In dying of dark cbburs, such 
R«, browns, dark draba, olives, clarets, nio- 
Stc&c. the presence of a small potiion of 
1 not be felt; bnt in all the finer colours (bu 
bigblj deotructire, 

rding to Vaui^uelin's anal]rM«, alum ahouli] 
90 53 sulphuric acid, 10 50 allutnina, 10 -10 
and 48 50 water of etystatlisation. Alum is 
idler from aluminous shistua containing sufli- 
ilphur to acidify, by roasting or exposure, 
mina of the sbistus, or from sulphuric acid 
f. When the shistus, or clay, contains iron, 
in of it will be found in the alum when crya- 
, The manufaclurer to gel rid uf the iron 
teat the liquor before crystallising, and pre- 
it previous lo lubmilling the aluni-iiquor to 
ocesg. This precantionaiy measure would 
Jly prevent toe existence of iron in alum, 
r it cijstad previously in the clay, polasb, 
r vitriol, used in (he manufseture. 
dren may discover when atum contains 
r Jissolving a small portion of it, and drop- 
a few drops of a solution of pure prus»iate of 
which, when iron is present, ndl cause a 
ecipitate. pale, when slightly ioapregnatcd, 
nser as Ihe iron is more abundant. As Ihi 
le of potash of commerce may contain iron 
le necessary that our dyers should baie i 
lution; which they can obtain by applying li 
iliam Partridge, 34 Cliff-atreet, New York. 
KOPSON. 



(Prom the Columbian Telescope, S. C.^ 
d there be a stronger proof than Ihe follow- 
■ngraph, of the ample rtneouragement given 
domestic manufactures? and yet there arc 
'ho keep up the cry that they are languishing 
want of prohibiting duties, and talk loudly of 
n influence, and southern oi^Mnilion. Out 
icb vile hypocrisy: — 

HOME INDUSTRY, 
advancement of this country in roanufacti 
ustrv, is, perhaps, unexampled in hifllory. In 
ir 1805, the total consumption of c 
lufactorifs of Ihe United States, w 
lan one thousand bales. — Now Rhodn Island 
■re. In 1813. our woollen factories could not 
tbc army with 6.000 blankets. During Ihe 
r. capital was taken from commerce and in- 
in manufaclures. This was Ihe firM impulse 
I, B report made lo congress shewed Ihai forty 
< of dollars capital were invested in collon 
ctures, and fueloe miUtons in woollen. In 
ar we manufaclured 90,000 bates of collon. 
S, it was estimated that the whole nmotinl 
Is manufactured in the United Stales, vi.\t 
O filly or xixly millions of dollars. It is now 
d that we manufacture, of all kinds, (o the 
[ 9j0 miUionE' in a year, about 95 mlllionE> nl 
are exported, and the rest consumed In the 
'. The inlemat or domestic trade of cvcrr 
r, m, perhaps, more permanent and useful 
le foreign. It is not subject to Ihn (luclua- 
r the commercial worid, which frcqurnlly 
lut and spread desolation around. — The t'ng- 
iroaliita have been ronsoling (bem^clves that 
inslry was as prostrate as tbeira. The facts 
m have stated do not indicate much dppres- 
[AU. .UvtKote. 



TRADE OF PETERSBURG. 

lemmretionof Ihe fnllowing article, from the 
mg IntoUigeacer, with ttw agtietillunl ci 



on the SOth September last That in relation to 
Ibe first mentioned article, embraces only the cotton 
actually shipped, without including tbo whole 
brovgbt into this place, which would extend the 
quantity at least lo 40,000 hales. As to its esti- 
mated value, the average price of each month has 
been calculated, and the aggregate as above staled, 
shews the amount actually paid for it here. What 
tbe tobacco trade once was, that of cotton now is 
to PetersbuTE; and notwithstanding its present eon- 
sequence, il IS still of growing importance. Tbe 
extent of production in this vicinity has been dou- 
bled within two years; and when we consider Ihe 
hvourable position of our place as a depot, with the 
advantage of large capital, besides other facilities, 
with our improved navigation, prospects tbe most 
encouraging are held out to us. It is true, that 
during the summer, business generallv has been 
dull; but the time approaches for a revival, and the 

Iuantities of goods from all quarters of the worid 
aily landing at our wharves, give assurance to our 
country friends, that come when they ma^, no db- 
appointment in supplying themselves with either 
diy goods or gioceries in this maricel, on Ihe best 
terms, need be apprehended. 



Quantity of Toaicoo, Stkhs and SravKs, exported 

from the District of Petersburg, from the 1st of 

October, I8'J&, to the 90th of September, 1S36— 

(from the Custom-house Books.) 

For the ^tarter eommmeiag 1st Ott. atd emUng iltl 

Dtcanber, 1835. 

Mdl. Tabac. Slaw M 

To En^d . . 9,100 53,608 

France . . . S50 4,000 



Total 



3,540 



56,608 



Far the quarter eomrntnang Itl Jan. md tAdmgSlH 
March, 1836. 
lAdi 'I\liae. liAiit. Steml. Ulavet M 
To England . . 1,055 



43 

135 



IIS 



Total . 



For the qnarttr eommneins let tfJprU mtt endva 
90t& Jme, 1838. 

Imdt.Ttbac. hhib.Sitnu. StauttM 
To England . . 11 

HoUaud ... 637 6,500 

Germany . . 178 444 I9,0U0 



Total . 



816 



1H,500 



For ihe quarter amutunemg M July and ending SOtk 
Septemher, 1896. 



To England . . 
France . . 
Holland . . 
Ocnuany . 


1,398 

. SIS 

383 


hhdM.Sum: 

10 
365 


45,900 
1,100 
10,600 


ToUl . . 


1,849 


975 


67,600 


Grand total 


7,688 


MIS 


158,118 



Tbe above atatUDeots, derivod from authentic 
•miiocs, present n clear view of the trade of Peters- 
buTf lit cotton, lobeeco, &c. duriog tbe jeai ending 



svosTZxra ouo. 



CANTON RACES. 
Tbe raceofWednesday,aswBS anticipated, afford- 
ed great pleasure to a very large and respecUble 
concourse of citisens and strangers, who were [h«- 
sent to witness the trial of strength between two 
competitors of acknowledged repuUlion for speed 
and bottom. 

St three miles of Ihe first heal was a beau- 
tiful specimen of lurf-management between the 
riders, tn feel the speed of the adversary -horse, and 
gave to (he anxious spectators a sure presage of the 
closeness of that struggle for victory which was to 
mark the fourth round. Southern Ellipse bad thus 
far kept the lead about a length or two, which he 
maintained until they bad ran about a quarter of 
the fourth mile, when Mark-Time, whose rider had 
been manceuvreing on his flank, made a doA and 
locked him, and for the residue of the mile, the 
heads of the two horses might have been covered 
with a napkin until within a few feet of Ihe winning 
stand, when Hark-llme shot ahead about six inches 
and came in tbe viclor. 

The second heat was well eoolealed, but not so 
closely as the first, and was also won by Mark- 
Time. 

It was gratifying to witness (he regularity and 
good order that was preserved on tbe cour», for 
which too mud) praise cannot be awarded to the 
association. [ChronicU, 



NEW-MARKET FALL RACES. 

Ilie races over this beautiful tract commenced on 
Tuesday tbe lOtb insL The firat day's race was a 
sweepstakes, for three yeara old colts, two mile 
beats, entrance |300. There were four entries for 
this race, but only three started. This race was 
well contested, and was won at 9 heats, by Dr. 
Wyche'a filly, the last beat by only twelve inches. 
Pirate having run her to tbe "eye-Iaabes." Time, 
1st heat, 4 min. 3 1-9 sec— 9d heat, 4 min. S see. 
Hie gK>und waa rattier heavy, from the previone 
lain of Sattirdaf , which continued till Sunday moi*- 
ing. 

Sd iJiy^-Tlieikioprieloi's pQne,fSOO, three oliile 
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heata; four sturted, to wit: Mr.Johniou's Lafayelle', 
Mr. VVjnn'B Resiles; Mr. HarrUon's Lady Le- 
grange, and Mr. Wesl'i Lady GreenaTillo. The 
eround waa very heary. it having rained incessantly 
from early in the morning till ibe hour of starting, 
and fairly tested the bottom of the naga. Lafayette 
proved the bc9t, having won the race uith apparent 
ease, at tfvo hcnis. 

3fi Doj/.— The .Tockey Club's purse of $700, wa 
contended for by Mr. Wynn'a jEriel, Mr. Johnson' 
Set9ey Archer, and Mr. BotCs Philhs, and waa wo 
at two heaU hy Mr, Wynn's Jiriel. The coura 
was eicessivety heavy. 



KBCimS. 



lossible in motion, and tak. 

re or into any very warm p! , ... 

„ sudden heal, till some lime after you 

been able tu procure dry clothes 



Cayenne pep|ier, black pepper, and ginger, may 
be eateemed Ine best of spices. Nulraega, cloves. 
mace, cinnamon, and allspice, are generally pro- 
ductive of indigestion and headach to weali persons. 



When the boo!; or shoes are covered with dli 
take them off, and wilh the back of a ease-knife, 
a piece of wogd cut thin at the edges like a stalio 
er'a paper-knife, scrape the dirt off with the same 
as clean as possible, which wilt be verv easily done 
niiile the boots and shoes are wet. Then, with a 
small piece of wet sponge or flannel, wipe ofT the 
remainini!; dirt which the pressure of Ihe knife 
cannot efect. Then place Ihein in a dry roui . 
at a convenient distance from the lire, for a few 
hours, and ihcy will take the blacking rcmark.ibty 
well, and bear as fine a polish as they did brfore 
wetCJng. If proper attention is paid to Ihia process 
the fingers will scarcely be soiled, and much trouble 
will be saved by Ihe extra brushing required when 
the <lirt is suffered to dry on. 



One pint of drying oil, two ounces of yellow wi 
two ounces of turpentine, and hulfan ounce ofBi 
gundy pitch, melted carefully over a slow fire. - 
new boots or shoes are rubbed carefully with this 
mixture, either in the sunshine, or at some distance 
from Ibe fire, with a sponge or toCt brut^h, and Ihe 
operation is repeated as often as they bei^ome dry, 
till Ihe leather is fully saturated, lliey will be imper- 
vious 1o Ihe wet. and will wear much longer, aa well 
as acquiring a softness and pliability that will pre- 
vent the leather from ever shrivelling. 

JVote. — Shoes or boots prepared as above ought 
not to be worn till perfecily dry and elastic, other- 
wise their durability wo^lU rather be prcv 
than increaacJ. 



'l's:-s. ■ ^jsaia-i 



and of the LHXington MedicBl SopJefy; CorneaMiA- 
ing Member of the Medii^o-Bolanical Society of r. "i- 
don; Honorary Member of the Medical Society of 
Marylund, of the Pittsburg Medical Society, and cif 
the Louisville Society for the promotion of Medical 
knowledgei Corresponding Memlier of the Medital 
Society of the District of Coluutiiai Hooarary Mem- 
ber of the Medical Pacully of Berks county; af ihe 
Society of Natural Sciences of St. Gall, ijwitzerland. 
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[<EKF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BIi,ES-(VAX,An). yellow 
COFFEE, Ji 



&c. — Second edition, ivilh emendatious, tw. 
TuE otili^ of a work, in which the indigenous medi- 
cinal vogotuble produetioDs of the United Stales, will 
be Esclusively included, and that under a regular sjs- 
temalical form of classihcalion, will, il is presumed, be 
readily iclinoivledged by such as feel tbemselvQS inte' 
ed iu the improvcmenl of this imparlant branch uf 
medical literature thereor. Wiiiiin the limits of 
Iho va^t extensive territory of our counlry, an almoal 
lumerable multitude of native pistils, have already, 
oiigh Ihe unwearied and indefatigable exertions of 
crJof the cultivators of botany, been iolruduced; 
many of wtiich, have since been asecrtained to pu^isesa 
such remediate properties, aa justly entide theia ta a 
pluce in some one of the classes into which the mate- 
'" of medicine hare, with so much propiiely, hien 
arranged by the celebrated Murray, tju lien, Muore, 
jthers. The present edition of lliis Mtreau Me- 
ivill include all ihe indigenous productions of thi! 
kind, that have not had a place in a former one. A de- 
of the situation of country in which Ihej gene- 
rally grow most luxuriantly wilt be given; theirvirtuos, 
doaea, ivtth the various modes of their administration, 
will also be noticed; as likewise the diseases ~ 
they have tieen prescribed successfully. As in th 
edition, the artificial arrangemenl of J. Murray, M. D. in 
his Materia Mertioa, has bean adoplud, from its co — 
niencc and utility, and as it is supposed to be bt 
known than any other; and in order lo facilitate aii 
qutremeni of ihe knowledge of the subject, the i 
approved authors have been carefully consulted, and 
e.-ich article arranged according to its respective bula' 
nicai affinity. 

The fulluwing arc the general outlines of the Jfoterii 
JiUdita of the Uitilid Statu, which will, wiUiout any ftir 
tber delay be published. The caime of its not navinj 
emanated frum the press last fall, may be attributed li 
the intention Ihat the author had in view, of enlar^ni 
It, in order, if possible, lo render it more useful am 
acceptable The work alluded lo will coiilaln J0( 
pages, octavo, instead of IBO, as was l'i<rmerly conlem 
plated. It will, therefore, be perceived Ihal Ihb mailer 
contained therein has been 

Chapttr 1 . Treats of the improvements of the Materia 
Medics, — 2. Modus Operandi of Medicines. — 3. Clasai- 
Gcalion of Medieines. 

Dirision 1— Cftfl). *■ Treats of Ni 
spusmndics. — E. Tonics.^1. Astringvots. Thefourlast 
chapltrs are included in the firsi division uf general 
Blimulanls. 

/HeuKm 3— Chop. S. Treats of Emetics. — 9. Catha 
ties. ~ !0. Eromcnngngues. — 1 1. Diuretics. — 12. Di 
phoretics, — IS. Expectorants — 1*. Sialagogues — I 
Errbines— 18. EpispBStics.— n. Kscharotics. Tl 
chapters included in the second division are such i 
treat of local stimulants. 

Dicii'ona—Chap. IS, Treats of Refrigcrcnts. Tf 
articles that are introduced in thii division belong i 

i}ivis»H)4— Chop. 19. Treats of nemulcents— 20. Ai 
thelmintios, The>ie two last belong tu the mechanical 
remedies. The classes of Antacids, Lithontriplics, Di 
luen s, and Kmoltieuls, have been omitted, from Ihi 
eircumstBni:t: of there not being materials that properly 
belong to these classes. 

The price of the work ivill be Iwo doUart. Oct. 2( 



^ MATERIA MEDICA OF THE U. SI a i ta, 

•vatema lie ally arranged— By Wm ZoLuciOFPea.M.D. 
honorary Member of the Philadelphia Medical So- 
..lely, and of the Vermont Medir-ai Society', Member 
■f Ihe Medical ar" "bir-' ,-ical Faculty of K-rylsadi 
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Fences frum indigenous Thorns — K new and vaiusiile 
Grass — Large Egg Apples and Large Corn — Soil, cli- 

and productions of Florida — ^ilk, of CKcellcul 

quality, from the common .imerlean Black or Red Mul- 
berry—Description of theliedMull.'^rry, rr-umMiohaui 
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COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 

Upland,. . . 

COTTO"N VARN.So. 10, 

An advance of 1 cent 

each number to No, IS. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipl 

CHEESE 

FEATHERS, Live, , . . 
FiSH, Herrings, Sua. 

Shad, trimmed, 

FLAXSEED, 

FLOUU, Superfine, city. 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, auperfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GR.^IN,lnd.(:orn,ye11ow 

Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler.b Red, new 
do. Red, Suaque, . . 

Rje, 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Ruta Bags Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats. 

Baana, White 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Coimtry .... 

HOPS lat sort, . 1826 

llOnS' LARD, 

LEAD, Pig 

Bar 

LEATHEH, Soal, besl, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 

NAILS, eisod, . 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, 
Pitch, 



Turpentine, Soft, 



Whale, Eommon, 
Spermaceti, w>i 



OIL, 



PORk, Baltimore Mess, 

do. Prime, . . . 

PLASTER, cargci price, 

ground, . , 

HICF, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore While. 

Brown anil yeUi 
WHISKEY, 1st proof, 
PEACIIBRANDY,4thpr 
APPLE BRANDV, Ist pr 
SUG A RS, Havana While, 

do. Brown, 

SPICES, Cloves, . . 
Ginger, Ground, . 



SALT, St. Ubes, .... 

Liverpool ground . . 

SHOT, Bait, all sizes, , 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do, Sicily, . . 

c'larel,' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Port, first quality, . . 

WOOL, Merin-j, full bi'd 

crossed, . 

Ski'n 



ion, Country, 
era' or Pulled, 
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p. 310 — '*Jhiahundaa$e of yolk was found in Merino 
fleeces, and Merino fleeces were finer than anj 
otfaerft" — * ^ *; and, page 311, he asserts, that 
"Marino Aeep an the otdy race in which an txube- 
ranee of yoik is found.^^ • • •. 

If Merino shei^p have the finest fleeces, and Me- 
rino sheep are /Aeoiiiyriice,in which an exuberance 
of yolk is found, what is the conclusion? 

Columella, would ridicule the "profound chemico- 



come bj anj encouragements and bounties, which 
it is in the power of the stat^ or societies to pay di- 
rectly to those concerned in its cultivation. An ef- 
ficient demand must be providni for the produce of 
the land, which shall leaie to tho capitals and per- 
sons employed u(>on it, cumppii!»atioiis, which snail 
be equal, or nearly so, to thu»e eiitpluyrd in pro- 
ducing the other necessaries of lit'c, before the de- 
sired miprovements in the cultivation of land caa 



CURWEN IN REPLY TO COLUMELLA RE- 

TIVED— No. ft. 

Mb* Edttok, 

I have endeavoured to shew in No. 1, that Colu- 
«iella has failed in his case against one of my au- 

tborities, on Merinoes, whom ne imofpneM to have , . ^ „._ _ 

sever seen "a Merino, nor even a ouxed blood of | physiologists of Scotland," who he ima^cines must! reasonably be expected; and it is beliered to be of 
that race.'* With the utmost respect for the good! think, that ^'nature neglects her duty," as Luccockjmuch more importance to the farming interests of 
inteutions of this amusing and spirited writer, 1 am! asserts **sofiie 6ref(is" require smearing on '*the hills | this country, that this demand should be provided, 
led to apprehend, that he has not only misconceived I of Scotland" — whilst he would make her ab$urd in; than to encourage the growth of larvrer quantities 
t|ie authors to whom I had referred^ but that he\^\v\nfg; an exti^once of that which he contends isjof those articles, which cannot be sold at remuue- 
ttther has not read, or has misconstrued, the au-j-^uijurtoiM" to *'the most valuable race," fitted, it rating prices. 
thorities adduced by himself He cite> Sir George u said, to ever/ region and clime. 



M'Kenzie, who "seems (he says,) to admit that a 
proper composition (smearing,) may be of some 
use. but a4ds that it can have very little eficct oo 
foarse fleeces," and that for "the fittent vaool^ ufhiSi 
ii supplied wiik an oily matter, it is unnecessary" — 
and ne gives Sir Jo». Banks' opinion, that "smear- 
Jn^ is required in proportion to the coarseness of the 
.JUeeesi'hixi condemns the use of it for fine MoooUed 

meep. 

Can M'Kencie and Banks be brought against Mr. 
Powel, accusol:«f <^error" when asserting — 

'*The sheep lliliich produce the finest fleeces are 
not neeessarilyJI^t best to form a breedinjg flock. If 
their constitufrons be not good — ^if their forms be 
bad, the secretion (f yolk, tehich is essentid for the 



CURWEN. 



HOME MARKETS— AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DUCTIONS AND RAW MxVTERIALS. 

(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 

State of New York.) 

j1 Memoir on the expediency and practicability qf im- 
proving or creating HomeMarktts for the saU of 

uby 



It is held that where particular branches of busi- 
ness are overdone, or do not leave to the capitals 
and persons employed in them, compensations equal 
to that of other branches, that the unproductive 
will be abandoned to the necessary extent, and 
others taken up, until the compensations to all are 
equalized. 

Although this proposition, as between persons 
and employments within the same government, or 
country, may to a certain extent, be true, still it is 
not so in every case, and rarely, if ever so, whea 



facturers. — By GaoaGK Tibbits, qf Rensselaer 
county. 

w.«, .«.. .^ Read before the Board of Ag^culture of the State 
'Zii^^of'iUJuJc. m7sJ be small; the" ofl<prin», "^ ^^" ^ork, March 8, 1823. 



eoo^equently, will be a degenerate race Thus in Gentlemen, 

selecting Merinoes, regard should be given to their The Board of Agriculture and agricultural socie- 



JSlgrictdtural Productions and Raw Materials^ ^!/ i • • l- i_ i i 

the vitroduetim or growth of artizans and manu-\ ^^ jrticles upon which labour and capital are ex- 
- - pended, are made m diflerent and distant countriei, 

and exchanged through the medium of external 
commerce. Articles, upon which but little capital 
or labour have been expended in one country, are 
of great price in another, where a knowledge of the 
art of making them is not understood, or sufficient- 
ly extended. 

valuable 



ybntif , even in those parts of the country, where the ties were instituted for the purpose of promoting The rude tribes give large quantities of ^ 

; the landed, or farming interest, by such means and | articles, or peltries, for other articles of trifling 



value, in countries where the art of making them 
is understood. The channels of intercourse may, 
moreover, be interrupted by wars; or the wants 
and policy of different countries may alter, requir- 



demand lor the carcass is so small, as to make mut 

ton of little value.*' (Am. Farmer, vol 7, p. 316.) jmetsures, as they respectively might deem best 

From Sir Jos Banks' saying that smearinjic is re- ; adapted to that end. 
quired in proportion to the coarseness of the fleeces Ii general, the measures which have been adopt- 
— from his condemning the use of it ior fine woolled ed,have been those of eliciting and disseminatmg 

aheep. will Columella infer, that therefore fine wool- ' knowledge, as to the best modes of cultivating the ■ ing correspondent changes in all the' countries coo- 
led sneep are deficient in grease or yolk, for which, laof); the best breed of domestic animals; the mostjcemed in mutually exchanging their labours and 
smearing is the substitute, and which his own hi|i;h ' approved implements; the most useful seeds, plan tSj products with each other, particular arts, found to 
authurity telis us need not to fine woolled sheep be and grasses; of encouraging experiments in ' agri-jbe of the first necessity, and difficult to learn or in- 
aupplied? | cultural processes; the introduction and growth of jtroduce at once, to the required extent, may hare 

tie would not contend that Sir Joseph Banks de-! superior animals, and practice of the best modes of, been neglected in a country, while articles, the pro- 
aired to make the wool coarser, nor would he assert cultivation; with encouragements to manufactures, duct of those arts, were easily obtained in exchange 



that as a *' profound chemico -physiologist** he ar- 
raigned "the economy of nature** in proposing 
smearing to keep the sheep warm. 

Wherein then does the President of the Royal 



by the cultivators of the land, or in private families: j for other products of the country. The neglect of 
all tending, however, to encourage the growth of. those arts, and the frequency of those changes and 
an illimitable quantity of agricultural productions, j interruptions, deranges the pursuits and labours of 
I have long been of the opinion, that the most: the different countries, always affecting those most 
Society, Columella's own authority, differ from the I {>owerful inducement which could have been held' severely, whose products are least d'lversified, and 
wool stapler whom he is brought to confouiid? jout, has been omitted. I mean that of providing' confined to the smallest number of articles. 

Will he argue, because Sir George M*Kenzie| prompt and ready markets for these productions.! The population of this country is essentially agri- 
says timearing **can have very little effect on coarse • Towards effecting this object, this Board and the , cultural; or, perhaps, more properly, agricultural 
fieeces,'' and that '*for the fittest wool, tehich is sup- 1 county societies, it is believed, may do much. ; and commercial; having none, or but a I'ery small 

plied with an oily inatteTf it is unnecessary," that A ready demand for agricultural productions, at proportion, of that iiitcrincdiate and manufacturing 
therefore ihe finest fleeces have not oi/y matter, i. e. remunerating prices, it is presumed, is the only ade-: class, so indispensable in every well arranged com- 
roLK? quate inducement which can be relied upon, for in- munity; and wo have been led into these pursuits, 

M'Kenzie cittid Vauquelin to confute him. Co- suringacarefu]cultivationoitheland,orforincreaS'; by causes common to most newly settled countries, 
lumella cites M'Kenzie and confutes himself ing the quantity of its produce. It appears almost between whom, and older manurarturinii; countries, 

certain, that no bounties or encouragements, which; commercial comniunirations arc allowed 
it is in the power of the state, or of societies to pay During our colonial st^^te. manufactures were dis- 



Page 8S — "Treatise an the Diseases and Manage- 
ment of Sheep," Sir George M^Kenzie observes — 



**Althuugh every respect is due to so good a che j directly to the agriculturiiit, can induce him tO'Couraged, and some of tlieni forbidden by th«* rao- 



mist as M. Vauquelin. he could not have formed 
his opinion of the effect of yolk on the skin of 
sheep, but from analogy. As common soap is often 
used with success in cleansing the skin, and curing 



make much improvement in his modes of cultiva-Jher country under severe pen.ilties; while labour 
tion, or to raise any thing beyond the immediate, was invited, and almost exclusively confined to the 
demands of his family; while any surplus which he land, and to a limited commerce The mother 
may rai.se. beyond that amount, shall be worth no- country, in the mean time, compelling us to take 
cutaneous disorders, analogy would lead us to ex- thing; or where it cannot be sold, or exchanged, her manufactured articles, in exchange for the pro- 
pect that yolk, being of the same nature, would be; upon terms of comparative equality with the pro- ducts of the land, under regulations, fixed by her- 
beneficial instead of i>eing injurious. And it i.s ob|fit< of the capital and latxiur employed in the pro- -self, in relation to that exchange, 
served that fine woolled bheep are less subject to' duction of all the other articles required for his j Soon after the Revolution, the long belligerent 
diseases of the skin, than those which carry coarxc' sup? lort. state of Europe commenced, and continued, to 

fleeces; the former being well supplied withydk and] That e^ipital and labour apnlied to land, has be-: within a few years. Through the whole course of 
oil, mid the latter hnving drier wool and little ytdk.'" jcome less productive, than a like quantity of capital; these long wars, the landed produce of these states 
Here M'Kenzie tells us^*ne woolled sheep ake land labour applied to almost any other object, is! sold readily for cash, or was exchanged at fair 
#QUji^3|>ited tffUA yo2fc— yet ColumHla quotes him, {presumed to be notorious, and conrecied. That; prices, for the manufactured articles of foreign 
after eight moitMis delay, to prove fW ,^ns iooo//ed > this, more than any thina else, has paralized and j countries, which gave to our population a further 
sksff aax ROT wetlsupplied with frMc. j discouraged the em)rts of the agricniturists, is be- 1 propulsion towards the land, to the neglect of roar 

But your correspoQoent has tola us himself J ToL 8^ 'lieved, and which cannot be remored and over- (nulactures. These causes, together with the abun- 

No. 3Si. —VOL. 8. 
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daucf and cheapness o( land, (^:ivc to this country 
the agricultural and commercial character which it 
now sustains; and has deeply fixed upon it the 
practice of exchanging the raw produce of the 
land^ for the manufactured articles of foreign coun- 
tries. 

Our education and all our hahits and efforts have 
been devoted almost exclusively to the increase of 
agricultural productions, and to the carrying and 
exchanging those productions for an unlimited va- 
riety of foreign manufactures. A very great ma- 
jority of us have been bred to no other calling, and 
still remain ignorant of any other. We have con- 
tinued in this practice, until the habit has become 
settled and fixed, and from which it is found diffi- 
cult suddenly to depart. The opinion was exten- 
sively but vainly entertained, that it would be very 
late before it would become necessary to depart 
from it It was presumed, that the wants and ha- 
bits of foreign countries, had become as firmly and 
radically fixed to the practice of exchanging their 
manufactured articles, for our bread stuffs and pro- 



proportion of those trades and professions are found, 
and those of the coarser or more common, leaving 
the wealthy and more fashionable part of the com- 
munity, to be supplied by foreign importations^ 
great embarrassments are frequent; attributable to 
the causes already noticed. These communities 
are, moreover, comparatively poor; because the 
rich and fashionable, who command whatever mo- 
ney or means there may be in the country^ ^pplj 
that money or means at any required sacriHce, as it 
relates to the other classes, to the support of the 
artizans, productions, and manufactures of other 
countries. As a general rule, the wealth, comfort 
and strength of a community, is augmented or de- 
pressed, in proportion as it possesses a knowledge 
of all the arts and sciences, require^ in producing 
every article in its consumption, to which its cli- 
mate is adapted, and in pro^>ortion to the industry 
with which those arts and sciences are prosecuted 
by that community. 

The rude tribes of this country possessed exten- 
sive territories of fertile land; but they were igno- 



yisions, as our own. That the foreign countries; rant of the arts; their numbers and comforts were 



with whom we exchanged these commodities, could 
not well subsist without our agricultural produc- 
tions. That the policy and interests of those coun- 
tries, would insure a continuance of this trade, as 
thereby they would retain their artizans at homeland 
find a market for much ef their wool, iron, and other 

Eroducts, improved to the highest pnicticable value, 
y the labour of these artizans. Experience has, 
however, realized to us exactJy the reverse of our 
expectations. 

It may have been a laudable desire to be inde- 
pendent of all other nations, which induced those 
manufacturing countries, on their part, to decline 
taking from us the only articles which we had to 
eive them in exchange for their manufactures. 
While on our part, we remain so radically fixed to 
the use of foreign commodities, that we cannot re- 
fuse to receive them, under any of the disadvanta- 
geous terms imposed by those from whom we ob- 
tain them. 

It is found that foreign countries subsist veiy well 
without any, or but a small proportion of our agri- 
cultural productions, and the most of them are refus- 
ed admittance, under severe penalties; (See note A.) 
while our taste and inclination.s for their manufac- 
tures, are not at all abated, nor their consumption li- 
mited in this country, by any other rule, than our po- 
■ Terty and want of the means for paying for them. We 
could i^ve them agricultural produce in abundance; 
but since it is refused to be taken in exchange, it 
has become of very little value. With the value 
of its products, land has fallen in price, its improve- 
ment is neglected, and the numerous class who 
hold, or cultivate la/id, have become disheartened, 
and discouraged. Very many of them are under 
monied engagements, made in other times, and 
with different prospects, when money was valued 
less, and land, and landed produce much higher. 
• ""^uld be difficult to propose any measure like- 
^ «. Ailbrd instant relief to the agricultural class, 
^ut it may be encouraged to hope for relief, in pro- 
»irtior '•■ **»* aK'^iit. and capital of the community 

"dually distributed among the 
•uired in producing 
''^''^ssity, conr 
■I,, .e rec * "^' 
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small, and their power insignificant The Tartar, 
or cattle-raising regions, are ntore numerous; they 
have a surplus of cattle and horses, but nothing 
else; they feed on their flesh and are clothed with 
their skins, and exchange a small proportion for 
implements of war. The people of this country 
have advanced one step beyond them. We have a 
surplus of cattle, bread-stuffs, provisions, and raw 
materials, with a few rude artizans: and here we 
stop, unless we take in the productions of the sea 
ana of commerce. But we still remain dependent 
upon foreigners for about all the finer fabrics. Of 
woollen goods to the amount of $8,000,000 — of cot- 
ton, to nearly 6,000,000 dollars — of silk, moretlian 
$6,000,000 — of cutlery, hardware, iron, steel, &c., 
nearly $5,000,000; and a vast amount of other ma- 
nufactured articles^ exceeding altogether 31,000,000 
of dollars. 

A nation can never be rich, let the extent of its 
territory, the fertility of its soil, and number of its 
people be whatever it may, if its labour and capital 
IS limited to the production of but a small propor- 
tion of the commodities required in its consump- 
tion. For although it may produce a great surplus 
of some particular articles, which, at particular 
times, may possess fair exchangeable values, still it 
cannot be certain of the necessary exchanges; and 
it sometimes happens that the exchange cannot be 
made on any terms. Its surplus articles then be- 
come of no value, while it remains in greatest 
want of the articles for which the exchange was 
intended. Mean time, the subject upon which her 
capital and labour had been expended in produc- 
ing the surplus, is neglected and goes to decay. 

We have the land, and understand the art of 



rials, into the manufactured articles for which we 
iiave heretofore exchanged those raw materials 
with foreigners. Our rent-receiving, and interest- 
receiving gentlemen, our officers of government, 
professional and mercantile genllemenj will not re- 
ceive our products in the shape of raw materials, at 
adequate prices, for their demands aeainst us, nor in 
the shape of coarse fabrics, into which some few of 
them may be converted by the half learned arti- 
zans of our country, while they have the option of 
taking these, or the finer and handsomer fabrics of 
foreign countries. But was the eight millions of 
dollars, now annually paid to forei|;ners by this 
country for woollen goods, to be distributed among 
our own people; to the farmer in part for the wo^ 
and for the bread-stuffs and provisions, consum- 
ed by the artizans while converting the wool into 
articles now imported, it cannot be doubted but that 
great relief would be afforded thereby, to the (arm- 
ing or landed interest The same may be said in re- 
spect to all the manufactured articles now imported. 

The cause of this great depression of agriculture 
is obvious. That branch of business, compared 
with every other, is overdone. At least eighty per 
cent of our population, is fixed, and from habits 
and education, confined to that profession. A due 
proportion, compared with other-iAnd better orga- 
nized countries, in this respect, wovld be much less, 
and that of artizans much greater. i^jThe proportion 
in each should be nearly equal; and there is no 
other way in which the board of agriculture^ or 
agricultural societies, can as well promote the farm- 
ing interest, as by facilitating the introduction, rise, 
and increase of artizans, within this state, until 
their numbers shall be adequate to the demands of 
the country, and to the consumption of -the agricul- 
tural productions raised in it To effect this object, 
it will require not only the most vigorous efforts of 
this board, of the county societies, and of all good 
citizens, hut the aid and protection of government 
For it is most certain, that manufactures cannot be 
usefully and readily commenced in a country which 
has been in the practice of receiving its supplies 
from foreign countries, let its population be what- 
ever it may unless they are protected, and defended 
fiom the interference of foreigners, until they have 
passed through the initiatory state, and have be- 
come acquainted with, and instructed in, the dif- 
ferent arts and processes, indispensable to their pro- 
fitabh and useful prosecution. 

It is asked, by the objectors to the protection re- 
quired, why the capital and labour which is now 
employed in the land, do not commence manufac- 
tures if ihey afford better employment? 

It may be answered, that the difficulties and losses 
to be encountered at the commencement of any 
newly set up branch of manufacturing business, ip 
a country where but very few of the mechanic art 



making bread-stuffs, provisions, and other landed, have arrived at maturity, are much greater than 
products adapted to our climate; but our principal | meets the eye of a casual observer, and whic^ 
customers for these articles have forsaken us; they cannot be overcome by any thing short of direr* 
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will not albw many of our articles to be consumed 
in their countries on any conditions. We have no 
control over them; they consult their own interests. 
If we bad, however, the artizans for converting 
only one of the raw materials which we raise, and 
which we might readily raise to any required ex- 
tent, (I mean the article of wool,) into tne manu- 
factured articles of that kind, now imported, it 
would afford great relief to the country. 

But it is unfortunately our case, that the large 
space between the landed interest on the one hand, 
and mercantile and munied on the other, which in 
all well ordered communities is filled with artizans 
«r' ir>^T iraotMiMk ,^ jg igft vscant, or nearly so, in 

^knAt^A 'ntercst, feel at this time 

^at class. We want it 

«-stuffs and provisions- 
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protection, or causes incidental and tan^*<rt^nnt *< 
that protection. 

It is not only a knowledge of the practical 0|^i- 
tion, and application of the particular parts of - 
trade, about to be set up, which is to he leameo 
but the aid of other and distinct branches is to bi 
called in, upon which the principal branch is inc 
dentally dependent The toob, implements ar' 
machines of the branch intended to be put into 01^^ 
ration, are to be made by another, or several otl 
different branches. If the aumufacturera of tb*^ 
tools are not already located within the counv. 
who for want of employment, probably are not, *^- 
tools, or the workmen to make them» are to be in 
ported from abroad. But should thea* difficultlr 
be surmounted, the articles manisbctiired in ^ 
principal branch, must be made in aa workmanK- 
***** ■*""**, not oi^'y in every •ii|r'<iatial ptfticiiifeL 
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And a dimiDution, falling wholly od the 
grain and tobacco growing states, of |12,554,000 



or the foreign article will have the preference in 
the n^rket 

It can hardly be expected that new beginners 
will rival* at tfaie commencement^ old establishments 
in all these particulars But should these difficul- 
ties he surmounted, there still remains further and 
■lore important embarrassments to be overcome. 
The old country manufacturers, English in particu- 
lar, who have been in the practice of supplying, say 
woollen goods, to this country, have their work- 
shops and machinery erected there for that pur- 
pose. The owners of these works, and the work- 
men attached to them, depend for their daily bread 
«pon ssJes in this country. The wool-grower, the 
merchant, and the shipper, all depend upon sales 
to be made here. The usual quantities, to supply 
the ordinary demand, are therefore- made. If or- 
ders for them are diminished, the articles accumu- 
late in the hands of the manufacturer, and in the 
absence of orders, the^ are sent out by the manu- 
lacturers themselves, in succeeding years. These 
goods are met in our market by the like articles 
made in this country. The market is overstocked. 
One, or a part of each of the quantities must be 
withdrawn, or both are to be sold at a sacrifice. 
Traders can never voluntarily agree to withdraw. 
Their necessities may compel them to sell. The 
older establishments, with greater experience and 
larger capitals, hold on to their accustomed mar- 
kets. Not so with our new beginners. All their 
ealcnlations have been made upon obtaining the 
usual market price of the article. If they cannot 
obtain that, they are ruined. Their small esta- 
blishments are stopped, and broken down; and the 
adventurers become the victims of their patriotism 
or their credulity. 

NoTX A. — In the export of domestic articles, upon 
which the landed interest mainly depends, it may 

be useful to compare latter, with former years. AlS jthe best farmers are so careful of thos^ turnips which 
far back as the year 1790, there was exported — I they wish to keep over the winter by preserving in 
Of flour in that year, . . bbls. 724,623 'heaps, that in pulling them, they will not suffer 

Of wheat, 1 ,124,456 bushels, equal ^hem* for ^« sa*te of expeditmg the work by gather- 

to bbls. of flour, . . 224,891 i«ngin piles, to be thrown about in the field; lor it is 

found in^'ariably, that if a turnip be bruised in the 

bbls. 949,514 pulling, it will not only rot itself in the heap, but in- 

In 1823, there was exported— |f«ct iu neighbours. And in putting potatoes into 

Of flour, . bbls. 756,246 |ti>«r cellars or into clay heaps, it is a general rule. 



In the mean time, from 1796 to 1823 the popula- 
tion had increased, from about 4,750,000, to, say 
10,500,00<^, with probably about a like increase in 
the quantity of land brought into cultivation; and 
some, but no very considerable advance towards 
manufactures; and no material alteration in the pur- 
suits of the people. By extending the calculations, 
it will be found, that the exports of domestic arti- 
cles, apportioned to the population, has, in the cot- 
ton growing states, advanced; but with the bread- 
stufi; provision and tobacco growing states, they 
have diminished from |8.20 cents to each person, 
which it was, or thereabouts, in 1796, to $2.71 cents 
per head, in 1823. Bjr excluding the tobacco grow- 
ing states, the proportion would probably be reduc- 
ed to less than $^ per head, even including domes- 
tic manufactures, of which, coarse cotton cloths 
must be considerable, though the exact proportion 
of these is not known. 

The following table will shew the decline in the 
quantity and value of flour, exported from 1817 to 
1 823, both years inclusive: 

bbU, flour. 
. 1,479,198 . 
. 1,157,697 . . 
750,660 . . 
• 1,177,086 . . 
. 1,056,119 . 
827,265 . . 
756,246 
(To be eotUimud,) 



In 1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1828, 



value. 
#17,751,376 
11,576,917 
6,005,280 
5,296.664 
4,298,043 
5,103,280 
5,057,195 



''The mode in which I gather my fruit is as fol- 
lows: — After the apples on the tree have become 
rerfectly ripe and mellow, on a clear sunshine day, 
turn out all my children and servants. Every one 
of them is provided with a small basket and ladder, 
and being each appointed to a tree, sometimes two 
or three to one, they begin to fill their basket by 
hand picking, and if any apple should chance to 
slip through their fingers and fall to the ground, this 
is put into a different place for immediate use, as I 
have always found that a bruised apple, if mixed 
with a heap of perfect ones, will injure the sale of 
the whole; sheets are laid upon the ground, and as 
the baskets are filled, their contents are carried, 
spread out, and after lying in the sun for an hour or 
two, till thoroughly dry, uiey are then put by hand- 
Juli into dry bamis, with straw at the head and bot- 
tom — after they are closed up, they are then fit for 
market I have some trees in my orchard which 
are so much esteemed, that I make their fruit be 
picked singlv, and b<*fore put into a barrel are eack 
surrounded by a small slip of paper. Nothing but 
cider apples should ever be shook from the tr^, al* 
lowed to lie in heaps, or be carried in bags." 

In the directions which are given above there u I 
think too much particularity, but if they were ia 
part followed by our farmers it would not only be to 
their own credit; but would realljr be for their in- 
terest. Good apples are now selling here at 28 to 
3s a bushel, just about the value of potatoes, where- 
as, if they were gathered so as to keep during the 
winter and packed in barrels they would more readi- 
ly commana three times the price. 

. Your very obedient servant, X. 

Ptefoti, Sept, 26. 



ON GATHERING FRUIT. 

(Extract from the Novascotian.) 
In the part of the Lothians where I came from. 
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CULTIVATION OF SILK. 



Of wheat, 4272 bushels, equal to 

Excess of 1790, over 1823, 

Indian com exported in 1790, . 
llie same in 1823, . ; 



855 751,101 that no tfotato which has been cut or bruited, by the 

fork or noe in digging will be put into the cart, as 

192.413 they are found to rot almost immediately, and to 

'. spoil ten tirocfc over their value. Now if such care 

bush. 2,102,137 'is necessary to keep ]K)tatoes and turnips uninjured, 
749,034,&nd is found by judicious farmers to be profitable, 
; surely apples, which are of a more tender nature. 



Excess of 1790, over 1823, . 1 .353,103 '. demand even more care. 
There is also about a proportionate decline in ! The only way to get superiour fruit is to let the 
nearly every other articles of produce, exceptinK in 'apples or pears ripen and mellow upon the tree.— 
the articles of cotton and tobacco. The latter has ; Noiv by this plan of gathering which is usually 
remained nearly stationary; but cotton has advanc- adopted in our province, it is quite impossible to do 
ed from a mere trifle, to more than 20,000.000. In this, for fine fruit, perfectly ripe and full of juices, 
1720. the population was less than 4,000.000; in | if shook from the branch to the ground, would be 
1823. it was probably 10,500,000. The exports of converted into a lump of slush; and hence fruit in 
domestic articles, were not kept separately from this province is usually secured before it has come 
exports of foreign articles, until 1796. In that year, fo maturity. This is another reason for its general 
<listinct accounts of each were commenced, and inferiorily. 
have been continued. To remedy these evils, a slight reference to the 



In 1796, the aggregate export of do- 
mestic articles, was 140,764,097 
Of which the proportion of cotton was 

6,108,729 lbs. and of value, about 1,500,000 



Leaving for bread-stufls, provisions, to- 
bacco, and all other articles, 

lo 1823, the exports of domestic arti- 
cles, were 47,156,408 

Of which, there was of cotton 30^445^520 

Leavin|^ of bread-stuffir, pro- 
viMona, tobacco, and all 



39,264,097 



other artioles« but 



36,709^88 



practice of other countries and a little more care 
anoong ourselves is all that is required. In Colu- 
mella, Varro and all the old Roman agricultural 
writers, 1 have been told, there are accurate direc- 
tions to be4bund for the management of the orchard, 
and in particular for the gathering of the fruit In 
England and in the States I know they are just as 
particular in this as they are in the choice of their 
grafts, or in cleaning and pruning their trees in the 
spring. A farmer, with whom I am acquainted, 
once told me that while in tlie States he received 
the follQwing practical directions irom an old friend 
ofhiK— 



J. S. Skinner, Esq., October 20, 1836. 

Swi — On the interesting subject of the cultiva- 
tion of silk, I some time since promised to present 
you the result of my observations, for publication in 
the American Farmer. You are aware, that all my 
knowledge of the subject is derived from reading 
the publications of others, and from a course of ex- 
perimental observations during the last summer. 

I have no experience in the cultivation of the 
mulberry tree, with the leaves of which the silk 
worm is fed. F'rom reflection and observation, 
however, I am induced to believe, that wherever 
the apple tree will grow and thrive, the white mul- 
berry will be '<at home." I also think, that the 
seed, or small cuttings, ought to be planted, or set 
out, in the spring, in rows, two or three feet apart; 
and as soon as the leaves are pretty well grown, 
they may be gathered for the worms in such quan- 
tity as is required for present use. This, I believe, 
is the mode of cultivating the mulberry in China. 
There, a field of the mulberry presents more the 
appearance of a field of cotton than of anv thing 
else. By this process the cultivator is enabled to 
gather the leaves with more e^se than from the 
tree. I am clearly of opinion, that no other tree 
or vegetable will be found to be a good substitute 
for the mulberry; and this is the less to be regretted, 
when we consider that no other vegetable offers 
greater facilities for its cultivation in any of our 
various climates. To spend time and money in 
endeavours to find a substitute for it, is like trying 
to find a substitute for Irish potatoes, the attempts 
at which have often excited my risibles. Whether 
the leaves are taken fn»m the tree or the small 
bush, they should be fathered in such quantities 
only as will suffice for uie present use, as the worm 
does not like wilted leaves. They shouM, also, be. 
perfectly clean; no sand, dust, or matter of other 
insects^ shoold be left on them. They should, fur- 
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theroiore, be pcrfecUy free Irom water; therefore, 
they should not be ^tbered in the mornine while 
the dew {« on thetn; or afler a ruin, till thej are 
dry. If thej are wanted at these times, they must 
be gathered and well dried with a napkin before 
being laid before the worms. 

We wiir now suppose that the mulberry leaves 
•re forthcominir, and the little worms are only wait- 
ed for. When the thermometer ians;cs at or above 
f 5®, take the eu:f!:s^ which have been kepi from frost, 
bent and moisture during the winter, and expose 
them to the air in a dry room; any common room 
will answer the purpose. In eight or ten days the 
Jtttle worms will leave the egti^s, when some of the 
f enderest mulberry leaves must be laid ovfer them, 
which thfy will soon begin to eat They will live 
A duy or two without eating. (36 hours by my ex 
periments;) but they outcht to be fed immediately 
alter leaving the egg. Almost any number of them 

DiHv be kept on a common table for the first two! others change colour, and these I have nevf>r known! 
wet^ks, at the expiration of which time they will; to proiluce worms. An acquaintance obtained a' 



worms, it will be easy to arrive at the number of 
cocoons to be saved for th&t purpose. Those for 
reproduction may be laid upon white paper^ on a 
shelf in a common room. In about sixteen days, 
the insect will leave the cocoon in the shape of a 
moth, or greyish white butterfly; and within forty 
hours the female will commence depositing eggs on 
the paper. The eggs are at first of a delicate light 
yellow colour, but become of a pale blue, and often 
of a light slate colour, after a few hours, and of the 
si£e of a very small pinhead; they adhere closely 
to the paper on which they are deposited, and 
which, after the moth has ceased laying, may be 
rolled up and put away for future use, in a cool, 
dry cellar, in hot weather, and in a place free 
from frost and moisture in cold weath« r. I have 
observed, that eggs which have not been fecundat- 
ed by the male, remain yellow — at least there are 
some of the eggs that remain yellow when the 



have grown so as to require n.ore room. Fresh 
leaves ou^ht to be given them four times a day; 
aimpiy Uy the fresh leaves over the wilted ones to 



single cocoon, which proved to be a female; the in- { 
sect laid eggs, but they never produced worms, and • 
remained yellow. The moth eats nothing after! 



which the worms are attached, without removing 'leaving the cocoon, and generally dies in the course 

the worms, who will very soon get on the top of of three or four days after the eggs are laid. I badj 

the fresh ones and begin to eat. The room should .one, however, that lived to see its offspring leave'; 



be dry, airy, and not too light; and the rules of the 
theatre must be enf'>rccd, viz. sm king segars (or 
tobacfii,) cannot be permitted. (8ee sequel.) In 



the eggs, and for several days afterwards. 

I have never seen the process of reeling the silk 
performed, and what I know of it is gathered from 



the course of four weeks the worms will nunUtt or : publications already before the public. This pro 
shed their skin, three or four times, and for twenty- 1 cess is performed, generally, in the following man- 
four hours previous to each of which moultings, ' nen clear the cocoons of the tow, or loose, coarse | 
they will appear stupid and sickly. When the silk, and put two or three dozen into a vessel of hot i 
dry leaves have accumulated so as to produce heat, water. Stir them round a little with a small wisp 
they, i\ith the excrement of the worms, n^y be re- 1 of switches till an end of silk attaches itself to thej 
moved, by gently raising the upper leaves and re- 1 switch, when it is to be secured, and the process, 
moving the under ones. Great care will be neces-i continued till ends enough are obtained to form a I 
•ary to prevent ants, birds, fiic. from destroying the! thread oi' the size required. All the ends are then \ 
worms. In from 30 to 36 days the worms will i to be put together, passed through rings suspended j 
cease eating, appear uneasy, their skins become ! irom the ceiling and carried to the farthest part of; 
K little transparent, and b^ examining closely,! the room to a common reel, by which it is slowly; 
icattering fibres of silk will be found on the {wound off in the usual way of winding yarn. The; 
leaves around them. When these observations are i reasons for carrying the silk through the rings j 
made, the worm that is the subject of them, is be- across the room, is thus explained: there is a consi- 
ginning to spin, and ou^ht to<be removed, by means j derable portion of gum in the cocoon, which is dis-j 
of the leaf on which it is, to the dry twigs prepared , solved by the hot water, and if the silk be wet it ' 
for '.he p||rpose. He will, in the course of a few will make the fibres adhere; to allow the silk to 



dry, therefore, it must be exposed to the air before 
it IS reeled. As fibres break, and the thread be- 
comes too small, other ends must be obtained to 
preserve the size of the thread. 

General obscrvaiione, 

A dozen or more cocoons will contain about an 



hours, spin the tovo, or coarse silk, in the inside of 
tvhich he will, in a few hours more, begin the co- 
coon. 

The twi^s should be dry, (well seasoned,) and 
abundant in small, delicate branches. I know of 
4ione better calculated for this purpose than those 
generally used for brooms for sweeping streets. 

The worm requires a space among the branches equal number of each sex. 1 have observed, that' 
large enough to contain a small hen^s egg, in which 'the directions in some books to select sharp-pointed | 
to form its cocoon. In four days after commence- 1 cocoons for males, and the more round ones for fe-; 
ment, the cocoon may be removed from the branch- males, are fallacious. An important error seems j 
es; and in four days more may be reeled, if intend- generally to obtain credence. I refer to the gene-| 
ed to be reeled; or baked, if intended to be kept or ral practice, the result of erroneous supposition, ofj 
sold in its present state If the silk is not intended [obtaining but one generation of worms a year. The 
.to be invmediately rcele<!,the cocoons must be put; generations may be multiplied as long as the wea- 
into an oven, heated suiliciently to kill the insects,|ther is warm enough to hatch the eggs, and mul- 
but not enuu;?h to scorch the silk; otherwise the ; berry leaves remain green. Instead of one gene- 
moth will make its way out of the cocoon and spoil ration of worms, and one crop of silk a year, tbere- 
the silk by cutting or rotting it, to effect a passage, fore, two, always, and often three, of each, may be 

When the cocoons are removed from the twigs, obtained. I obtained two worms on the 7th June,! 
they ought to be kept separat* ; i. e. those of each! 1826. They formed their cocoons, came out on 



enough, (80® upon an average,) and mulberry 
leaves green, may be hatched, and worms, silk and 
eggs produced. Instead, therefore, of the enltiva- 
tors of silk confining their operations to one getw* 
ration of worms, and crop of silk, a year, tbey may 
extend them to two or three. This fact is of im- 
portance, as the work and produce of two or three 
years, according to the old plan, may be perfornMd 
and obtained in one by that now suggested. Another 
mode of continuing the work through the summer 
has been sug^esfed: Have a sufficient quantity of 
etrgs to enable you to bring oul for hatching in 
April, as many as you will he able to attend to; 
another parrel to be brought out in May, and others 
in June, July and August But it will be perreived 
that an immense number of eggs will be required 
for this plan, and therefore this multiplication of 
generations i^ preferable 

Diieate amumg silk womu, is another subject of 
importance and ought to receive the attention of 
cultivators. 1 had eight worms in my private room, 
kept there for convenient and frequent observation. 
They were healthy, about half grown, and eat 
heartily when they were placed there. On the 3d 
August, I observed one of them to be quite unwell, 
eat very little, and in discharging its fceces laboured 
hard. On examining the excrement with a micro- 
scope, found it to consist of viscous matter and vauH' 
geeted pieces of , leaf ^ apparently in the same state in 
which It was taken into the stoinactk The excrei|ient 
of the healthy worms, I found to consist much less of 
the viscous matter, and scarcely any of the leaf in 
a perfect state — that consisting of a fine branny 
matter, of a dark green colour, evidently formed 
from the weU digetted leaf. During the Sd of Au- 
gust the worm eat very little, and discharged its ex- 
crement with great difficulty in very «mall quanti- 
ties, until 2 p. M., when it discharged, after great 
labour, a double portion. On examining this it was 
found to partake of the same properties of that 
before described. After this double discharge, I ob- 
served the rectum considerably protruded, which 
was of a darker yellow than those of the healthy 
worms, exposed when they discharge. 1 supposed 
this dark yellow to be inflammation. On tne 4th, 
the protrusion and inflammation of the rectum con- 
tinued In the evening of the 5th, the protrusion 
and inflammation continuing, and the worm evi- 
dently sinking very fast, examined it closely, and 
noted in mj memorandum, that mortification must 
take place in the course of the next day, unless a 
change took place for the better. The prediction 
proved correct, for, on the 6th, the rectum, so much 
as was exposed, turned black, and the worm died 
in the course of the night. Before this worm died, 
two* others were taken sick, and ultimately, four 
others took the disease, exhibiting the same symp- 
toms and in every respect following the course of 
the one whose case is above related* so that seven 
out of the eight died. The eighth was affected 
with the disease, but recovered and formed its co- 



day by themselves; else, if those of several days 
are mingled together, the moths of some will have 
begun to make their way out and spoiled the silk, 
while others will not have finished spinning, when 
fhe cocoons are reeled or baked. For tliis purpose, 
small baskets are convenient depositories, which 
may be labelled with the date at which their con- 
tents were deposited therein. 

A few of the cocoons ought always to be selected 
(or reproduction, and as everv pair of insects may 
'he cakuUted upon for prodfacioi; three hundred 



the 24th June, and deposited their eggs. On the 
third of July the eggs were hatched, and I had be- 
tween two and three hundred joung worms. These 
worms ^rew and spun their silk as well as the first 
generation, and I have now some of their eggs for 
use next spring. From these facts, it will appear, 
that if we obtain eggs in April, we may hatch them, 
obtain the silk from some of the worms produced, 
and eggs from others; these last eggs may be hatch- 
ed and another crop of silk and supply of eggs ob- 
1^ which bsl eggs^ if the weather ho warm 



coon. 

From careful observation I am convinced, that 
the disease was indigestion^ causing costiveness, 
which weakened and inflamed the rectum, and ter- 
minated in mortification and death. This disease 
is common among hilk worms, for almost all the 
writers notice it in words like these: '*Tbeir tails 
turn black^^ — ''a black spot was observed on the 
end of their tails,^^ &c. For the cause of this disease 
we must look to further experience, and to more 
able investigators. But I have great reason to be- 
lieve thHt the disease in my worms was occasioned 
by tobacco smoke. Indulging myself in the habit of 
smoking, the air in my room was continually im- 
pregnated with tobacco smoke, an^ the insects 
could not breathe without drawing it Into them. We 
know that this smoke often pradtices indiKeatioa 
in human, and, we must suppose, much atnmfer 
constitutions^ tlMO those of fwy "-~^ *-' 
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mt noi v§ed io nmoking. 'I h^ ctutiou, thercforey 
giren in a former part of this paper, not to permit 
•moking in the room where silk worms are kept, is 
founded upon the data above furnished, and, I think, 
ought to be attended to. Wet and damp weather 
tl»o hlTects silk worms, renderini; them stupid and 
ioactivo; but thej will recover from the effects of 
this Mhen the weather clears up I am unable to 
sufce^st any remedy for the disease spoken of above. 
A lew hints, however, may be useful as pnventwes. 
Vever allow the dry leaves to accumulate, as they 
produce heat As soon as a worm is observed to 
De diseased, remove it from the healthy ones; for it 
is quite possible the disease may be contagious — at 
all events, a worm in a high state of fever and mor 
tiiication, continually in contact with them, must be 
deleterious to the health of the others. The disease 
in question is first observed, when the worm dis- 
charges its excrement [t labours hard, and is 
thive times as long discharging as a healthy one. 
Aftfr the excrement is expelled, in a healthy \vorm, 
the rectum, which is always protruded in this act, 
returns in the course of a minute, and becomes in- 
visible; but if the worm be diseased, the rectum 
remains protruded, and is of a glossy amber colour; 
in 24 hours it assumes a darker hue, and in a day 
•r two mortification turns it of a dark brown. 

I have now given you the result of my experience 
and acquirements on the subject of silk worms. If 
this paper should cause one needleful of silk to be 
spun wnere none was ever spun before, I shall be 
amply satisfied for the trouble of making the com- 
munication. I think every farmer ought to have 
his mulberry trees and silk worms. They would 
afford a very interesting employment for the female 
members of his familv, and a much more interest 
ing income. Every farmer's family can make the 
tewing silk necessary for family use, and a little to 
•elU with less trouble than is required to make flax 
thread. For weaving silk, factories will be esta- 
blished, who will buy the cocoons of the farmers, 
and reel and twist the silk by machinery. 
Yours, truly, 

GIDEON B. SMITH. 



FLOWERS. 

(From Maddocks' Florist Directory.) 

The carnation is of the class and order decan- 
4ria diKynia; according to Linnaeus, it is the dimUhm 
mryophyUw; swe diatUhtu ftoribus »oUiariis, 9^uami8 
calycinii mboviUis bretissimiSf corolUt erenatis; i. e. 
doVe dianthus; or dianthus with solitary flowers; 
scales to the calyx rather oval and very short; the 
petals crenated or notched. 

The carnation, according to Linnaeus, is a native 
of Italy; the single clove carnation is, however, to 
be found growing wild on the walls of Rochester 
castle; but whether, from that circumstance, it 
ought to be deemed a native of this country, we 
pretend not to determine; it seems rather a disputa- 
ble Doint, and therefore, aAer having related the 
aimple fact, we leave the discussion to those who 
may be able to decide upon it with more certainty. 

The carnation has attained its present degree of 
perlection, by the unremitting attention of florists 
to its culture from seed, the only line in which the 
species of any plant, or flower, can possibly receive 
improvement or variety. 

The principal, or most generally esteemed sorts 
of carnations, cultivated in England, till within the 
last Atiy years, were called bursters, because their 
blossoms* consisted of a double pod;t the interior 
one being in the centre of the other, and containing 
Kkewise a great number of petahi. which, by ita 



swelling, caused the exterior pod, or calyx, to burst; 
the blossom^ of these bursters, when properly ma- 
naged, and in full bloom, were not less than four or 
^^e inches in diameter, and the centre of each was 
well filled up with the petals of the interior pod, so 
as to make a very uniform and noble appearance; 
but it required much care and skill to cause them to 
blow in perfection. 

The attention of the florist was diverted from the 
cultivation of bursters, by the introduction of a new 
description of carnations from France, about fifty 
years since; these were denominated whole- blowers, 
m opposition to the former term of bursters; they 
were also called French flakes; their blossoms, in 
general, were furnished with only one pod or calyx, 
which by a little management on the approach of 
bloom was preserved in an entire state; the culture 
of them was, at the same time, attended with 
much less trouble, in other respects, than that of 
the former, and they soon obtamed a decided pre- 
ference. 

But the improvement, with respect to the edge of 
the petal, is of still later date; the first sorts, both 
of bursters and whole- blowers, being possessed of 
a fringe or serrature, in that part, like that of the 
pink; this has, however, been completely overcome 
of late years, and those possessed of that property, 
are not now esteemed to be of the capital sorts. 

The word carnation is, probably, derived from 
comes, the natural flesh colour. 

The pink is of the same class and order as the 
carnation; according to Linnaeus, it is the dianthm 
arenaritts; noe, dianthus caulihus sulmntflorist saua- 
mis calycinis ovatis obtusis, cnroUis mtdtifidis, foliis 
linearibus: i. e. sand dianthus; or dianthus with 
mostly one flower on the stem, oval obtuse scales, 
to the calyx, the petals cut into many points, and 
the leaves linear or narrow. 

This pink, according to LinnaeuSyis a native of the 
colder parts of Europe; it is also found in the north of 
England; but the improved varieties only, of what 
were formerly called pheasant eyes, form the sub- 
ject of that part of the following work in which 
pinks are treated of, having now the preference in 
this and all other countries; these so materially 
differ, in some of their properties, from the origi- 
nal species, that it is not easy to ascertain to which 
of them, as described by Lmnaeus, they most pro- 
perly belong; there is, however, reason to believe, 
that the arenarius of Linnaeus, is the original phea- 
sant eye, and as such it is given in this work. 

The great improvements made in the pink, are 
of very recent date, and hitherto chiefly, if not 
wholly, confined to this kingdom; in short, we may 
venture to assert, that a pink called Major's Lady 
Stoverdale, raised from seed in the southern parts 



The word pink is derived from the Dutch, in 
which language it signifies an eye. 

The poiymnthus is of the same class and order as 
the auricula, and has been considered, by different 
authors, to have origmated from different species of 
the primula— %ome suppose the cowslip, otners the 
^oxtip; but the author of the Flora Londintnsis, 
treating of the primrose, considers it as the original 
parent of the polyanthus, to whom we refer the 
reader for his reasons, which he gives at large in 
that excellent publication. 

It is asserted, however, by some, that the polyan- 
thus is a native of Turkey, where it ma? still be found 
in great beauty, &c.** To whatever plant it owes its 
origin, its present highly improved state is doubts 
less the effect of long and assiduous culture, which* 
like the auricula, carnation, and pink, has been 
chiefly confined to this country. The beautiful 
yellow of the cowslip, which it did not formerly 
possess in the same degree of perfection as at pre- 
sent, has, in the opinion of some, been communi- 
cated to it, within the present century, by impreg- 
nation; it has likewise received very considerable 
improvement in its other properties, within the last 
twenty or thirty years; and the sorts known fifty 
years ago are not now in cultivation, being neglect- 
ed in proportion to the successive acquisition of 
new and superior varieties. \ 

The word polyanthus, or polyanthos, is derived 
from the Greelc, and implies many flowers. 
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LOCK JAW IN HORSES. 

We publish the following communication, by m 
respectable physician of this county, with pleasure. 
Every thine that can contribute to the relief, tnder 
disease, of Uiat noble animal, the horse, is worthy of 
attention: 

This disease much more frequently occurs in that 
useful animal, than farriers, and those who pretend 
to know something about it, are willing to allow: and 
as ignorance of a disease will ever lead to mis- 
chievous and destructive practice, I offer the folio w<> 
ine lines to a discerning publick, hopine that they 
will expose the error which has heretoiore existed 
with regard to the true nature of the disease in qneth 
tion, and point out a more rational, safe, and effi- 
cient practice. 

In this disease the nictating membrane becomes 
conspicuous, the nose is pointed horizontally, and 
the tail raised considerably, and turned a little to one 
side. The horse ruminates his food like a cow, 
scarcely separating his jaws, and his walk is much 
changed, — both his fore and hind legs being much 



.»v......^ ..v*T u^,u >u csiccjiu ujr iiuiw«, II w«; jinig ,s commonly the last symptom; but in 

raised about twenty years since, and was the first leases all these symptoms appear neaHy at the same 
pink possessed of that singular and beautiful orna-;time. When this is the case, I consider it as an un- 
ment called a lacing, which is a continuation of the i favourable sign: for the slower the symptoms sue- 
colour of the eye, round the white or broad part Vced each other, the less dangerous the disease, and 
of the petal, which gives it a most elegant ap- 1 yjce versa; for when the affections of the jaws soon 
pearance. ... [succeed the other symptoms, there is the greatest 

Very little progress has yet been made towards danger, 
divesting the pink of its fringed or serrated edge; One of the greatest impediments to the cure of 
hut that effect having been produced in the carna- Ithis disease U the vulgar error of supposing that the 
tion, we may reasonably hope, that it will in time 'horses have what is called the hooks, an opinion that 
take place in the pink, and that we shall be able to originated in ignorance, because it has no founda- 
obtain tall, strong-stemmed pinks, with large hand- tion in nature. To prevent the cruel operation of 
some blossoms, consisting of petals as perfectly en- cutting for this supposed disease, (which would be 
tire on the edge as those of the carnation or the worse than the disease, if it existed at all,) I shall 

give a description of this part of the eye. The 



rose.* 



* Many years have elapsed since the first publication 



there is little doubt but that it will become as indispen- 



of this Directory, (Uiring which time considerable pro- sable a qualification in the pink, as io the camatioOi 
gross has been made towards obtaining pinks, without- and, perhaps, at no very distant period. 
serrated edges, some sorts oeing nearly perf«xt in that •Vide Haubury's Complete Body of Planti i 
way. As it is held an estiinable quality amongst flonBtB,*pardentaig, printed atLondon, 1771 and 1779; 
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hone, like all other brute animals, being liable to 
the iDtroduction of foreign matter into the eye, ant' 
not being favoured with handi like man, or other 
means of removing it, has been bountifully furnish- 
ed by nature with a nictating membrane. This is 
of a strong cartilaginous nature, and is put in motion 



farther necessary. I with great ditficulty introduced 
into the mouth six drachms of calomel: 3d day calo- 
niel was repeated, but no appearance of relief: Srd, 
calomel repeated, no relief: 4th, calomel repeated, 
and the spasms less frequent, and of shorter dura- 
tion: 5th, spasms relieved; this morning he passed 



by the retractor muscles drawing the eye into the from the rectum a small watery discharge, but no- 
orbit, by which motion this membrane is brought thing like a free or active purgative: 6th, he is better, 
over the globe of the eye: thus, by the motion of and can distend his jaws; I gave an injection of 



the eye, it serves to cleanse or wipe off Any offen- 
sive matter that may have been introduced. 

Many have believed that this membrane had 
arisen there in the course of a few days, because 
they were not acauainted with the causes that ren 
dered it more visible than usual. There are many 
such causes, but more especially the two followintr 
Ist Inflammation in the eye, which, when stimulated 

S' the rays of light, is drawn into the orbit, leaving 
e membrane partially exposed. 2d. Spasms of the 
muscles of the eye, or parts adjacent, which pro- 
duce the same effect, and is the reason why the te- 
tanus is so often supposed to be the hooks, which 
has no existence. This mistake is often fatal; for 1 
have sometimes been unable to persuade the owners 
of horses of these deceptions, and the cartilaj^e has 
been cut out to the destruction of the poor animal. 

The causes are, injuries of the feet; iron nails 
oflener occasion tetanus than any thing else; dock- 
ing the tail; strong stimulating dressings after cer- 
tam operations; operations which are followed by a 
birii degree of inflammation. 

I conceive there are two species of tetanus very 
different from ' each other, — the one evidently aris- 
ing from great and general debility, giving rise to 
apaams, and the other originating from excess of in- 
flammation, requiring evacuations for its cure. I 
imagine that the disease proceeds to a more rapid 
termination when it proceeds from fever, and the 

reyerte. 

In tetanus from wounds, the wounded part heals 
long before the symptoms of lock jaw appear; in 
many, from five to six days to two or three weeks 
afterwards. When the spasms were communicated 
to the intestines the chance was a bad one, and an 
obstinate constipation was equally unfavourable. 
With mercury I have cured three cases out of five. 
Tlie fourth would have done well, had not the 
owner of the horse, contrary to advice, permitted 
the operation for the hooks to have been performed. 
The nfth was one of those desperate cases, and so 
far advanced, that 1 think uo remedy could have 
had any effect 

I could not perceive that the mercury had any ef- 
fect upon the excretions, or any other except that 
of relaxing the spasms in a few hoiirs after it was 
given. Toe glands were not affected that 1 could 
perceive, and no part of the mouth, fauces or tongue, 
shewed any marks of its action. The intestines 
were little if at all affected, as no purgative effects 
were perceptible. ' It may be useful to state a case 
exhibitint; in general the mode of treatment I have 
used in those cases where mercury proved success 

ful. 

I was called to see a horse supposed to have had 
the hooks, and as the owner pretended to no know- 
ledge of the disease, he had, through the persuasion 
of others, suffered the operation to be performed 
several days before I saw him. Upon inquiry I 
found that a bone had entered his foot about three 
weeks before; but had been extracted a day or two 
afterwards, and left little or no lameness. For this 
reason those who saw him could not be persuaded 
that the disease could have arisen from this cause. 
It was easy to perceive that the symptoms of the 
lock jaw were increasing; but as they had proceed- 
ed gradually, my prospect was pleasing. The 
wounded part was dilated immediately, and dressed 
with cantharides and spirits of turpentine. The 
symptoms did not abate, and the evident mark 
*%( ftrong spasmodic actions rendered somethinf 



com meal gruel: 7th, purges a little, and the injec- 
tion was repeated: 8th, no more passage; his jaws 
quite free, and his appetite returning. He soon re- 
covered, and is now a very fine animal. 

[IF. Rep. Oct. 20. 



ohservinor horses' mouths will alone enable you to 
ascertain where any artifice has been practised. 
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RULES FOR ASCERTAINING A HORSE^S 

AGE. 

Yearlings and two year-olds are alike in the 
mouth, and must be judged by general appearance. 
At three years old the horse has four horse teeth,Xy9o 
above and two below, in front of the mouth, which 
supply the place of the sucking teeth. At four he 
has eight horse teeth, four above and four below, 
having the corner teeth only sucking teeth. At five 
years old these are gone, and the mouth ia vp — that 
IS, all the teeth are horse teeth, and the tusk is up 
on each side of the mouth. A dark mark, or hollow, 
is generally observable in all the teeth in the bot- 
tom jaw at just five years old, and the tusks are con- 
cave in the inner surface. At six, the middle teeth 
have quite lost this mark, and the tusk is higher up, 
and longer, and not so concave. At seven, the 
next two teeth have lost it, and the corner teeth on- 
ly have the mark left in them. At eight it has grown 
out of these, and no mark is left at all. The tusks 
are also become longer, and instead of being con- 
cave in their inner surface become convex— -the 
horse is then termed aged. There is a great deal of 
diflerence in the mouths of horses — some have lost 
the mark in all, except the comer teeth, even as 
early as five years old — others have the front teeth 
in the top jaw projecting over the bottom teeth, at 
the same a^e — and I have seen horses at seven 
years old. with the corner teeth appearing like those 
of a five year old. You may form some idea of the 
ase from the appearance of the mouth in general, 
H-ben the marks are no longer visible. If the cor- 
ner teeth do not appear long, and running funvard 
as it were, to the front of the mouth — if they retain 
their square shape, and shut well together — if the 
tusks are not blunt, and have the least concavity in 
their inner surface, you may conclude that the horse 
is not very old, particularly if his head is not grey, 
and not very hollow above the eyes — though this 
latter shape sometimes exists in young horses. A 
concave tusk is the most certain criterion of youth, 
and as mares have no tusk at all, they must be judg- 
ed with reference to what we have said about the 
corner teeth. It is here necessary to mention that 



TREE HILL RACES— RICHMOND. 

On Tuesday evening, 17th Oct 1836, the Club 
assembled to choose a President, vice Theophilot 
F^ield, Esq, deceased — when Andrew Stevenson, 
Esq. was elected. The same evening, entries were 
made for the Proprietor's Purse, f^OO, two mile 
heats, as follows: 

Mr. Wm. West's sorrel mare Lady Greensville, 

Mr. Wm. R. Johnson's sorrel horse Pirate. 

Mr. J. J. Harrison's sorrel mare Lad v La Grange. 

Mr. Henry Clay's bay mare Sally McGee. 

Mr. John Minor Botts' sorrel nG^are Phillis. 

Mr. Wm. Wynn's sorrel horse Restless. 

Wednesday proved a fine day, and the course was 
well attended — the ladii's only, seeming to reserve 
themselves for the four-mile day. From the num- 
ber of horses entered, the reputation of some of 
them, and the fine appearance of alU the amateurs 
of the turf anticipated much sport — an expectation 
which the result fully gratified. 

ist Heat. — At one o'clock, all being ready, and 
the word given, a fair start was made. The whole 
Ax ran off beautifully, and for the first half mile, the 
lead was alternately taken and lost bv Sally McGee, 
Lady La Grange, and others. Afler this, it was 
again taken by Sally McGee, and steadily held to 
the end of the heat Restless, in the first rouod, 
manifested fatigue or want of order, and was fairly 



distanced. The remaining five were se|>arated bV 
no great distance, and passed the goal in the fol- 
lowing order 1. Sally McGee; 2. Lady Greensville; 
3. Pirate; 4. Philhs; 5. La Grange. Time, 4 mi- 
nutes 2 seconds. 

3d Heat. — Restless being distanced, the numbers 
were reduced to five. This heat was the most 
interesting, as it was to decide the question as to 
broken heats — one in which the great oodv of spec- 
tators felt more interest than any other. If lost by 
Sally McGee her chance was supposed desperate; 
as the well established bottom of Phillis and Pirate 
it was thought must in that case prevail, for no one 
believed her their equal in that quality. It proved 
one of the most interesting heats ever witnessed. 
The lead was taken by Sally McGee, and kept to 
the quarter stretch in the last round. For the 
whole of this distance a bruA was maintained be- 
tween Phillis and Sally McGee, both contending in 



the age of horses by their teeth, is very much increas- 
ed by the tricks that are practised. 

It is generally allowed that no horses are fit to 



the ditficulty of acquiring an acurate knowledge of good earnest for the heat, while Pirate and Lady 



La Grange seemed satisfied to save their distances. 
Phillis appeared rather to lose than to gain on her 
antagonist, at the moment of entering the last quar- 



work till at least five years old; and it is a common! ter, and those who calculated upon broken heats 
custom with great breeders in the north of England,! began to despond, or rather to despair — when Lady 

La Grange, who was 60 or 70 yards behind Sally 
McGee, finding Phillis unequal to the task of beat- 
ing the heat, to the great surprise and animation of 
the field, sprung forward, and gaining at every 
jump, passed Sally McGee just before reaching the 
judge's stand, and came out a few feet ahead, 
amid the shouts and cheers of the spectators. Time, 
3 minutes 57 seconds. 

Sd Heal.— Lady Greensville havini; been drawn* 

the numbers were now reduced to four. lo the 

course of the 3d round, Sally McGee again took 

the lead, and kept it, though at no great distaiMe* 

^^ . to the g(oal —thus winning the lacoj and by prornv 

time of perfonning the operation — and the habit of her bottom e<ittal to hw qieedj gMif pcoflaiM « 



and with many dealers, to pull out the sucking teeth 
when the animal is rising four years old — the mouth 
is forced by thf:se means, for the horse teeth succeed- 
ing soon after the operation, the animal appears to 
be a five years-old. To detect such deception re- 
gard must be paid to the tusk. £very horse, upon 
attaining the full age of five, has the tusk complete- 
ly up on each side of the mouth; but in forced five- 
year-old mouths the tusk is only just making its way 
through the gums. There frequently exists also in 
the latter an irregularity in the front teeth, as well 
as a backwardness in the growth of the tusk — forced 
mouths vary in their appearance according to the 
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Allure celebrity. Sbe wui (ucceetied JD the rolluH-- 
ioK ordcR I. Cady La Grao)^ 3. PLUIU; S. Pirate. 
Time, 3 minutes 57 Kcoods. 

No race wis "^ver more enjoyed by thr apeclaton. 

Stcaiid i>ay.— Jockey Club Pune, ftlOOO, Tour 
nule beau. 

Od k\'e<lneBday eveniDg, the foltaning entries 
werr nsilc. viz: 

Jobn Minor Bolts' bay horse Gohaona. 

Wui. VVynn's pej mare Ariel. 

Henry Clay's bay burae Monsieur Todmh. 

Janifj Boss's dark bay horse Blenheim. 

This was the grtai day — and a great coticourae 
assenibled lo witness the exhibition. Much of llic 
beuuty and fBehion of the metropolis sod ailjticeat 
country, sanctioned the race with iheir prfiencc, 
and the piazza appropriated to the ladiesi, bUzed 
with a lustre altugcUier unprecedented on the Tree 
Hiil Cour«e. It was obvious that racing, the old 
aud r*vourite amusement ol Virginia, had revived 
io all its Tormer lustre — and the elderly geiitli^nien 
on the ground, had Ibeir imaginations carried back 
to the days of Brimmer, Flagellator, FlorucI, and 
Peace- maker. 

Notwithstanding the numbers and the general e^- 
pectalioD, the fntoamg one* did not aulicijiate a 
Itard contest The^ had already assigned llie vic- 
tory to Ariel, and m the eiceaa of conGde^ce, in- 
spired by her severe contest with Flirtilla at New 
York, and her sweeping all before her during the 
last and present seasons, winning treble the amount 
of her purchase, uffered odds in her favour. 

agtiDsl the field, "-- ' ' "" 

atroDg did the tide 



In the last hsif of the fourth mile, Mon. Tonson 
allot ahead; a circumstaDce that was generally 
ascribed to the position or Ariel's saddle — and kept, 
the lead to the end of the heat, whilst Gohanua, to| 
the sur|.irise and chagrin of the whole field, ^^<lVi 
ifi«(a?t«e(lbyRbout a length. It was ap|iarpnt thai ihisi 
heal wa» no decisire trial of speed between Ariel, 
and .Mo0. TonsoD from ihe time, und their pss^ins 
rlie k;ohI at every round, hand in hand. Blenheim 
saved his distance narrowly. Time, 8 minutes 4, 
seconds. ! 

Ijuhu ana, alter the beat, exhibited no lifn of 
faligue. I 

id Heat. — Gobanna being distanced and Blenlieini , 
withdrawn, the competitors were reduced to Ariel 
and Monsieur Tonson. Ariel continued the h 
vourile in spite of her discom&ture on Ihe first be;i 
That difcomfilure wa» ascribed to the mischance of 
the saddle. 

According to the general opinion, this wa> the 

moat beautiful beat erer witnessed. Until the> <>n- 

lered on Uie quarter stretch of the last mile, tUere 

was scarcely a length between them. For the nhcle 

of the way, eicept a few hundred yards in the 

third utile, Mon. Tonson led Ariel, and for more. 

ate a|itian half a mile the two horses might have br^-n 

e vie- icovereJ with a blanket The result was douliil'ul 

e, in- to the last — for so close behind was Ariel, so uiidi- 

New tuinisheJ was confidence in her powers, and so little 

g Ihe bad she been pushed in the first beat, or in the lirst 

aouni part of the second, that lo the very last moment 

Arieljwhi^n it remained possible, the geuaral eipectiilion 

iversal cry, and 90|wus, that she would lake theheaL But the friL-inli 

her favour, that thousands^of Ariel were disappointed, and Mon-T 



Grate raw p ^ _ 

iquid matter through a coarse si_._ 
into another renel of water; let the mixture stand 
still till the fine white particles of the potatoes are 
precipitated: then pour the mucilagioons liquor 
from the fecula, and preserve the liquor for use. 
The article lo be cleaned should then be laid upon 
a linen cloth on a table, and having provided a 
clean sponge, dip Ihe sponge inlo the potato liquor, 
and apply il lo the article to be cleaned, tiU the 
dirt is perfectly separatedi Iben wash it in clean 
water several times. Two middle sized potatoes 
will be sufficient for a pint of water. The while 
fecula will answer the purpose of tapioca, and make 
an useful nourishiDg foad, with soup or milk, or 
serve to make starch and hair (Htwder. The coana 
pulp, which does not pass Ihe sieve, is of great uso 
in cleaning worsted curtains, tapestry, carpets, or 
other coarse goods. The mucilaginous liquor will 
clean all sorts of silk, cotton or woollen goods, 
without hurting or spoiling the colour, it may b« 
also used in cleaning oil paintings, or furniture, that 
is soiled. Dirtied painted wainscoats may be cleans^ 
ed by wetting a sponge in Ihe liquor, then dipping 
il in a little fine clean sand, and aherwards rubbing 
the wainscoat with it 



«r bets of this character were probably offered aifd 
rejected. In manv instances 3 to I, 5 to 3, 100 to 
75, or proportional odds, were bet upon hi 
from the indications, these is reason to beliei 



large sums 

indeed, seemed 

backt'ri — she looked more like a bird than i 

nod was supposed to he in tip top order. Howuier, 

trhen Clay's horse, Munsieur Tonson, app<-,ircd 

upon the Geld, there seemed some abatement in <be 

Ariel fever. If her form was faultless, so w»s liia — 

if she appeared an equestrian Venus de Medici, he 

malrhed oer as the Apollo Belvidere — if she seemed 

to walk upon springs, he appeared to tread upuii 

Indian rubber All who saw him, proaoun>:ed his 

exterior figure uneiceptionable,and asserteil thdl if 

•Tmmetry of proportion and speed had any 

tlon Mop "" "■- "■■" -—'-'• -<" »-- 



ahead, some fifteen or twenty steps, 
oar of applause excited no less by surprise than sa- 
isfaction. It was immediately conceded that be 
, horse of first mte powers, and believed that 



appearance, !hf: had ntber concealed, than displayed the 
ifidence of her | of his capacity. Hii victory over Ariel, has, por- 
horse, [baps, placed him on an equality with Ihe most cele- 
brnted horses of tlie lime. Mon. Tonson was rode 
by liob WoodiuK. Time, 7 minutes 57 second;. 

Tliird Day- — Post sUke n single four mile heat, 
J500. 

Mr John Minee's b. m. Kliza White, 
Mr J. J. Harrisoo's s. m. Saluda, 
Mr Wm. R. Johnson's b. h. Lafayette, 
Mr James M Selden's s. b. MuuuLiineer, 
Time, 8m. is. 



[i wastbefuUinatch of Anel. This 
horse was a stranger, of Pacolel blood, and not- 
withstanding bis promising appearance, gained Crom 
these circumt lances, no other confidence, than the 
belief that he stood a tolerable rhance for the Gr>l 
heat If there should he broken heats, it was 
thought Gobanna would prove the victor at last — , 
for on him, as on his sister Phil I is, great reliance 
was placed for bottom, and his former perforuiaocrH 
bad given him eunaideruble reputation for .speed. 
We heard little said of Mr. Ro»s' Blenheim— und 
the common opinion was, that he lived loo high up 
the country (Aibeuiarle.) lo contend with the fa- 
vourite race horse rei;ion, belweeo the .\tlHiilii.' and 
head of tide water. The result pn.ved tbe general 
expectation not altogether unfounded. 

lit Htat. — At the appoinLed hour, the signal vcas 
given and all four horses made apparcntl,v a fair 
start Gobanna early dropped behind, confirming 
tbe impression of the public, that going for bottom. 
be was willing to throw away the first heat A 
•Biall brush was sustained between Mon. Tonson 
nnd Ariel, neither appearing disposed to run, or to 
pennit tbe other to go much ahead. Blenheim atw 
made some eierlion to win the heat For the 
greater proportion of the four miles, Ariel kepi 
nfaead- whilst the solicitude of tbe whole field was 
«)raketied, by observing that the saddle had slipt 
iltaiD its jvoper alatioD, birij up on her sbuuJders; 



THIS ^Amm:s^. 



r, OcTOBcn37, 18S6. 



OThe neit meeting of the Trustees of the Hn- 
ryland Agricultural Society will he held at Lexing- 
ton, tbe residence of D. Williamson, jr., on Thun- 
day, tbe 9th day of November..^ 



A large pear, weighing 3BI c 

e Editor's table this week— It w 

den about two miles from Baltimt 



. ighing SSI ounces was lefton 
the Editor's table this weelt — It was grown in a gu- 



NORFOLK PALL RACES. 
Tlie Norfolk Jockey Club Fat! Races, over Chris-, 
liau's Course, commenced on the 18th tnst Fire 
horses trere entered for the first dav, but only three 
started, (wo being withdrawn. Mile bents — |I0 
entrance — purse (300, woo by Mr. George It. Garri- 
son's s. r. Sarkh Hope. 

The following is tbe result: 
G. B. Gurriaun's s. f Sarah Hope, 4 years old, I I 
Jsnips G. Green's s. c. Austin. 3 Jtun old, 9 3 
TlximHs M. Bressie's b. m. Poggie, 3 yearsold, dis. 
Time of running — Ist beat Im. 4s. 
Do do 3d beat im 2s. 

StcofiJ i>w.-Mr. Garrison's b. m. Atalanta, 1 S 3 
Mr. Wilson's b. h. Sir WilUam, 3 3 3 

Mr. Green's b. m. Isabella, 3 1 I 

Time of running — Ist heat 3m. S&s. 
9d beat 3m. &3s. 
3d heat 3m. 56s. 



The AiUowing recipe is recommended as a good 
method of cleaning sdk, wooUen, and cotton goods, 
I'.iiliuut duDige to tbe teztue or colour of tlw 



CT-Sale or VsLvaBLB Books.- ^ 
will be offered in Philadelphia on IfaeTtb of Novemhw 
next, such as rarely occurs, of procuring choice and 
scarce books composing a private library of GfiOO 
volumes in the different departments of literature 
and Ihe sciences; many of Inese books are Euro- 
pean editions wi(h fine engravings extremely nite 
and valuable. Tbe sate will take place at the loog 
rooms of Freeman, Son b.Potter, on Tuesday eron- 
ing, November 7, at 6 o'clock. 

S. Potter, of the late firm of S. Potter & Ca, 
Booksellers, Philadelphia, will he present at the sale 
'of books, and will with pleasure purchase for those 
gentleman at a dislanae wbo cannot make it convft- 
nient to attend. 

A catalogue of this extensive collection mav be 
seen on application at the office of the Amencaa 
Farmer, at the £xcbaDge, or at the Baltimore Xoi- 
brary. 

LiTBUBT PnizKS. — The proprietor of the PUJa- 
dttphia JliuiA intends distributing the following 
literary prizes. The merit of the pieces to be de- 
cided by a committee of literary gentlemen of Pbib' 
delpbla, viz: 

For tbe best original Tale,,^y doUan in cash, or 
a gold medal of tbe same value. 

For tbe second best original Tale, thirty dolbn 
in cash, or a gold medal of the same value. 

For tbe best original Essay, J^ty doiian in cash, 
or a gold medal of the same value. 

For tbe ■eeond best original Elssay, Amnly doOart 
in cash, or a gold medai of the same value. 

For tbe bnt original Poem, not exceeding one 
hundred lineS) IMriy doUan in cash, or a gold medal 
of Ihe same value. 

For tbe second best original Poem, not exec nc 
one hundred lines, fisuUy doUait in C4>b, or a | 
medal of tbe iuib vbIm. 
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To be forwarded, free of expense, to Tbomas C- 
Glarke, proprietor of '< 7^ Album and Ladit»' Week 
ly Gazette," Philadielphia, as follows: — ^The Tales 
on or before the first day of December next — The 
Essays on or before the twentieth day of January 
next — and the Poems on or before the twenty -se- 
cond day of February next, each article to be ac 
companind with a s«*aled note, containing the wri- 
ter's name, sinti address, which will in no case be 
opened, unless a premium be awarded to the wri- 
ter thereof 

Editors throughout the United States are re- 
spectfully solicited to give the above one or more 
insertions. ■ 

COMMITMICATrOM. 

^Those who suffer from any derangement of 
the kidneys are recommended to abstain from por- 
ter, ale, or beer, and to make a free use of honey. 

One who tpeakajrom experienee. 



FLORIDA INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
ANTIQUITIES AND SCIENCE. 

Sib, TaUahasuB, March, 4, 1826. 

The Florida Institute of Agriculture, Amti 
quiTiKs AND Science, have elected you an honora 
ry member. 

This Institute has been formed br the citizens of 
the Middle District, for the laudable purfioses of 
inquiring into, and unfolding the resources of 
this rich and flourishing Territory. The richness 
Rod fertility of our soil, the strong traces every 
where existmg of a once dense population, of some 
unknown, but highly civilized nations, and a dispo- 
sition to unfold the sciences, have all co-operated 
in inducing a belief, that such an association would 
develop the character of our soil, the remains of 
our antiquities, and the scientific researches of 
oar citizens. If, sir, your inclination or leisure will 
permit you, to aid the society in any of the objects 
of its formation, you will derive an additional title 
to the respect and esteem in which you are held 
by its officers and members. 

1 have the honour to be, sir. 

With high respect, your obed^t servH, 
WM. ALLISON M'REA, 
Cw, Sec'ry Flor. but. of A^e. Antq, 

and Science, 
John S. Skinner, Es<t> ? 
BaUimore, d, ) 

Ofpicers of the Institute for 1826. 
A. B. Woodward, President. 
James Gadsden, Itt Vice President, 
William P. Duval, id Vice President. 
Achille Murat, M Vice President, 
Byrd C. Willis, 4th Vice President. 
Wm. Allison McRea, Correspond, Secretary, 
George E. Tingle^ Recwding Secretary. 
David B. Macomb, Treasurer, 



worthy of being referred to only as evidence of the 
concern which is felt in the destiny of your flourish- 
in c; Territory, and as an earnest of readiness to be 
instrumental in my humble way in the furtherance of 
all the views of your association. To that end, I 
bes: to be honoured with the continued correspon- 
dence and commands of the Institute, and to offer 
to yourself, sir, the assurance of the personal re- 
spect and esteem with which I remain. 
Your obedH serv't, 

J. S. SKINNER. 
Wm. Allison McRea, Ks 

Cor. Sec'y Flor. Inst. Agr 

and Science. 



ARTICLES. 



ic. > 



BOARDING. 

fi^Wanted, a few Yearly Boarders in the respectable 
and quiet family of a lady rtisiding in towu. for the 
education of her sons. The charges will be moderate. 
The residence is in one of the most convenient and 
healthy parts of the city. Not more than three board- 
ers will be taken; and they must be of sedate and moral 
habits. For further particulars referonce -is made, by 
his permission, to Mr. J. S. Skinner, the Postmaster of 
Baltimore. Oct. 21, 



BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON^ and *Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yeUow 

COFFEE, Java, 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 

Georgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 

An advance of 1 cent 

each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt. « 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live, . . . 
FISH, Herrin^s.Sus. 



I Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, 



J"'" 



BaUimore Post OffUty nOth Oct. 1836. 

^ had the honour, but very recently, to receive 
our letter announcing my election as an honorary 
nember of the Florida Ivstitide qf Af^icultnre. in- 
iquities and Science. Adverting to the names of its 
tfftn'^fn and the interesting '^hjects of the Institute, 
1 1' H'cry view gratifyini o be admitted a mem- 
mode by wliic can most effectually 



PATENT PLOUGHS, STRAW CUTTERS, &c. 

The subscrtber now offers to the public three hundred 
well assorted Plou^hSf all of Gideon DavLs* Improved 
Patent, comprehending every size, from a small seeding 
to a large three horse plough; barshares well steeled 
to suit the most rugged and rocky soils, and cast shares 
of different shapes to suit the different soils that are 
free from rocks, &c. ^so, Nos. 8 and 9, cast broad at 
tlie heel for very light soils, where the Cary Ploughs 
have generally been used. To prove the decided supe- 
riority of these Ploughs over all others in use, the sub- 
scriber would refer to those who have them in use for 
the satisfaction of those who are unacquainted with 
their merits. Also, Davis^ Substratum, and Shovel 
Ploughs — and likewise Ryland Uodes' Patent HiUside 
Plovghs. on hand. 

The demand for the subscriber's Patent Cylindrie 
Straw Cutter for the last six months having been much 
greater than be bad anticipated, many orders have been 
received which he was not able to furnish, but he would 
inform the pablic that he is now better prepared to 
comply with orders for these useful implements, which 
he warrants to be sufficiently strong, and to cut with 
facility hay, straw, cornstalks, and comshucks.— Those 
who wish to drive them by other than manual power, 
will please to mention that iu their orders, and the 
machines will be constructed particularly for that pur- 
pose. Also on hand, Brown *s 9^ertieal Spinnrrs for 
spinning Wool, calculated for family use; and one ma- 
chine on the same principle running sixteen spindles, 
calculated for a small factory. Likewise, on hand, 
Enoch Walker^s Patent JVhtat Fans. All orders en- 
closifig the money, will meet particular attention, and 
be the first supplied. 

For sale one of the celebrated English Horse Floes. — 
Also a box of very superior Indiana Oil or water Stones 
for carpenters* use. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 

No. 36 Pratt street, immediately opposite the United 
Hotel. 
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^ by offering the use of 

Jiich c'urculates through- 

•»»*«ighed for the express 

.ouurces of our common 
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^J oineers of your Institute, 



VENDUE. 

By virtue of an Order from the Orphans' Court of 
Queen Ann^s county, Maryland, 1 will expose to public 
sale, at the Farm called **Blakeford," near Queens- 
town, on Tuesday, 7th of November, next ensuing, all 
the Personal Pi*operty of Roljert Wright, deceased. 

Oct, 27. KOBT WHIGHT, Administrator. 



CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

Curwen in replv to Columella revived. No. 2— An 
Ks^ay on the expediency and practicability of improv- 
ing and creating Home-Markets for \gricultural pro- 
ductions and Kaw Materials, by George Tibbits — On 
gathering Fruit — An Ehsay on the cultivation of Silk, 
by Gideon B. Smith — Flowers — Lockjaw in Horses — 



* " }^^^ **®*^7 ^"•^"^s ?J\ Rules for ascertaining a Horse's age-Tree Hill Races, 

IS knov h» he soil, j uichmond Noribik Fall Wo^eft— New method of ctean- 



FLOUR, Superfine, city, 

Pine, 

Susquehanna, superfi. 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 

GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow 

white 
Wheat, Family Floui, 
do. Lawler, h. Red, new 
do. Red, Susque. . . 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed^ .... 

Oats, 

Beans, White, .... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 
HOPS, 1st sort, (1826) 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD,Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER, Soai, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-house 

Havana, 1st qual. . . 

NAILS, 6a20d 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine,^ Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 

PORB, Baltimore Mess, 

do Prime, . . . 

PLASTER, cargo price, 

ground, . . 

RICE, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow, 
WHISKEY, 1st proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
APPTE BRANDY, Istpr 
SUG A RS, Havana White, 
do. Brown, . . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves, .... 

Ginger, Ground, . . . 

Pepper, 

SALT, St. Ubes, .... 

Liverpool ground . . 

SHOT, Bait, all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Lisbon, 

Claret, 

Port, first quality, . . 
Wool, Merino, full bl'd 
do. crossed, . . 

Common, Country, . 

Skinners' or Pulled, . 
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tinted every Friday, at |6 per uiBiiin,for JOIiai 
iKINNEK, Editor, by Jouv D. Toi, comer of b. 
*aul and Mft~''et ttre'^^s, where aviai^ dmenpO'ir ^ 
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THE ART OF ImREOING. 
To JottATB^n RoiKBTB, £■«. 

Frenrfent o/' the Penn. .dBrie. Sociely. 

In eompliuice with jour requcit, I^t b preiented 
fill- the Society, ftn iiGcd|||t of my MMk 

I have never consideiWMlT race onbeep fitted 
far all the eUmates, soila amd objects, of our vaat 
territorj, and I have endeafDored to show, Ihai 
"parlicaUr breeds han been Tor ages retnined 
certain parts of EaropOt where the ihape of tbe 
BDiraal bu been mtde cdDformable to the purposes, 
to the etimate, to the foo^tad face of tbe country 
upon tfhich it has been learw. On the 
of Scollaod and Wall 



t Boutbern and vrentern t|rta of England, 

.the liKt 

DCM o^ their carcasses, and the activity of the 



of sheep have alwavs been bnH, which by the lieht- 



mascles, are enabled to find sustenance, and by the 
closeness of their fleeees, are fitted to endure tbe 
exposure, which in moaotainous reKioos must al- 
najs be met. In the rich vales of Leicestershire, 
and highly cultivated mavbes of Liacolnsbi 
other counties in the north, i^ mi lies, tbe very op- 
posite to these, have heen ds carefully bred, pos- 
sessing heavy carcatilH, long wool, shorter legs, 
reiT stnallbone.withthe most sluggish diipositioas, 
without either ihc desire or the power to make ez- 
ortion to obtain food." 

And tvith these impressions you wilt perceive I 
have not given up long woolled sbeep, but have re- 
peatedly ordei«d them from £ogiand, in addition to 
several imported parcels, which I bad obtained he"* 
or in Massachusetts, more especially as I cancel 
combing wool essential to certain manufactures 
about to be introduced. 

My success in crossing Tunisian long 
sheep, wilb "Bciiites' mixed" family of Dishley 
Uood, was sufTKienlly manifest in the fine 
which you so much admired on their way 
friends in Mnrylandand Virginia. In crossing these 
animals of dlffereut breeds, but kot of distikci 
RACES, both being of TUB lonij woollcd race. I 
did not expect to obtain the good qualities of bolbi 
mttumt Iht dffteU of either; 1 but hoped to procure 
the hardiness and fine mutton of Tunisian sheep, 
witii some of the attributes, not of pure Dishley, but 
merely of "Bcanes' mixed'' familt of Dishley 
blood. I expected ''rom moitgrd^.biat the degree of 
excellence possewed by mongrels, until after a suc- 
cession of year), by proper selection, and repealed 
crosses, I niii;tit have fixed certain varieties io one 
family, con<ututing thus an improved breed. 

I roigb-' have pursued my object for many years 
witbou' danger of breedint; too closely in, even if I 
had tegun with but two sheep. It is admitted by 
mort of the opponents of breeding in and in, that 
rath certain views the father may l>c united with 
ihc daughter — with the grand-daughter — g. grand 
daughter — and f. g grand daughter; for (be g e. 
grand daughter is supposed to retaia oDe-sixteeoth 
of the blood of the original dam. 

But a brother and sister should very rarely be 
Joined, as they are both otprteiMtly tbe same blood. 

Much confusion has arisen from the want of pro- 
per technical language to convey tbe principles up- 
on which the art of breeding has been estanlidied. 
Tbe use of the words, family, breed, and race, in- 
diacriminalelj, causes no little difficulty in commu- 
nicating p.*ecise impressions on this subject and to 
prevent cavil in the use of tanns, I will endeavour 
to illustrate the acceptation in whieb they are taken 
by me. 

I have ^Ued all tbe old "BakeweU" sheep a 
"mixed famUt/,'" as they are mongrds denved 
tkwD Beanea' importation of IKlUejr ud Tmi- 
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water, • • • ■, jiimbled in most cases will 
SouthJown, Irish, and common American .'bt'f|i 
The ttrm family is used, to designate tbclr I'losi 
i^niiy in all cases; yet the absence of deicrnunci 
ch a rarieris tics, denies to them the appelUliun ol' e 
"breeii," which I suppose must be marked hv point! 
properties, or gen^rdl cooformatioD so disiirict. a: 
Id leaie do beaitatton in regard to immediate origii 

But'-race,"! conceive, in the language of breed 
ers. eiihraces many breeds; thus sheep arc clashed 
under the general terms "long woolled," and "short 



By the term "variety," I apprehend that breed 
product fortuitou! 



I'esign, r 



■ tbe I 



ing has 



:b)bitiog peculiar characteristics, cither 
properties, or both, and which arc sn dc- 
. to prevent its being assigned to aity knotva 
the bare chalk hills of family, or particular breed. 

New varieties are obtained by crosses — lliey are 
fixed ly selection, and breeding in. When lli 
blood las been commixed, and their ofisp 
been jiined during many generations, with r 
to the approximation of the individuals to joined 
to the points or properties desired, producing an 
union if their characlerielic peculiarities, they arc 
said to be established or fixed in one family, con&ti- 
tutingthus an improved breed. 

Tbefirst cross produces a variety called an half 
bred— tbe second, three-fourths — the third, ii'.\ 
eighlla — the fourth, fifteen sixteenths, and so 
The vtriation of the blood in each cross is d<,> 
naled by figures to a certain point only, beca' 
there a n point where alt sagacious breeders 
knowkdge, that the blood of the original sire 
dam, B so nearly sunk or expelled, as to be 11 
estimited, leaving them at that point, in possess 
of ■ni'nals usually equal to pure blood. 

If ii were not received amon^ brr^edeti, ivh 
experience has led to the conchisLon — if it Hire 
sanctioned by men, whose habits of inve^li;::;iii 
one general knowledie, cannot fail to le:id lli 
(g truth, it might he questioned whether an i 
proved breed could be found, whose utdihu 
could be retained without danger of some kliiJi 
transition destructive of all the objects, in (hi- y 
motion of which, it had been sought 'y\\\s p< 
tion m:iy be illustrated by the success <k\\\ii\\ 
breeders of dogs, and even of birds have attain 

Tbe term "breedLng in and in" amiears to li; 
lieen received by 



TBK IMVEIHGTIOVa OF TBX 

I oTHEa." Yet he cqiposea its being earned so far, 
<ii tome writers hnt uwwtned, it was pursued bj 
BakeweU, whose practice has never been traced. 

1 have contended that the effeeta of breeding 
C1.0SELT in are injuriour, my practice, independent 
ut' any expression in favoor or Sehright's doctrine, 
will determine that I do not object to the union to 



impoit- 
lalesof 



certain point, of animals nearlv allied. 

One of my finest hulls (Malcolm) whic 
ed at the time I possessed many high bred mi 
ttie same breed, is derived from a cow begotten by 
\Vestern Cornel upon his g, ^, grand daughter. 

And that I am eonfirmed in this opinion b;^ Ifr. 
Coales, one of the oldest breeders of Great BnUin, 
is evident in his declaring, that he has seen no buU 
ivbicb be would prefer to Malcolm as a sire. 

The celebrated Knight— Mason— Rndd—Wlu(»- 
ker — Parkinson and Somervilte, might be qaot«d 
In aid of that which has been advanced; but mora 
pi>inledty to bring the sottDdneia of SebTrgfafs doe- 
trine to your view, 1 would recall your own and 
your brother's experience in Bocks of sheep made 
d«crepid by loo cuise adherence to the same blood. 
I am yours. Etc. 

JOHN HARE POWEL. 

PouvUm, Oa. 511i, ItXIf. 

Note. — (From Sinclair's Code of Agriculture.} 
The art of improved breeding consists, in making 
a careful selection of males and females, for tM 
purpose of producbg a stock, with fewer deEeeti, 
and with greater properties than their par«i(s; bv 
which their mutual perfections shall be preserrMj 
and their mutual faoMe corrected* 

Tbe objects of improved breeding, therefore, 
are. to obviate defects, and to acquira and to per- 
petuate desiratile properties; hence, when a raeo of 
Linimals have possessed, in a great deeree, through 
:>cvers] generations, the properties which it is oar 
oljject to obtain, and anv tendency to produce un- 
ivisbed for properties, nas l>een extirpate}, tbeir 
progeny are said to be well bred, and their stock 
may be relied on.) 

It was upon this principle of selection, that Bako- 

ivell formed bis Celebrated stock of sheep, having 

sjiared no pains or expense, in obtaining Ihe ehoic- 

ave atlainVif '-"°' 'udividuaJs, from all the best kinds of long or 

to Inve C"'"'''^ woolled sheep, wherever they wero to bo 

iften Is' > ' '"^^ wiih;t and it cannot he doubted, that any breed 

from I'harin'^hfch'lanprohend it'sbould he apptjed*: "''^ '^^''^PI?"'!:",""' ?"°" n^n"". "Ofjlj. ^ 

I have considered Sir 'johu Sebrigbt's es.:nVpub- "'?''«"'« ^^ ^' j*?'"" "* ^" finest femafcfc 

i:.(,.H.,.k- A.,.^ ..-the President of the R^y..l After a superior breed however, has thus been ob- 

I- . .1 • I • -^ . I lained, it is a point that has been much duputed, 

»betherit is proper to raise stock, I. from the same 

'ou'„i'i'n,.''sr '"■""''y- <"■ ®- ''«'«» 'l"" •»■"« "«>«' •»"' "f diflerent 

A. ;.!?l.,! I families; or. 9. From races entirely different 



lished at the desire 

Socielv, decidedly the l>est which has 

upon this subject, and in ray inipi 

ported by Sinclair and Young, thi 

lirigbt io the "Code of Agriculture," the other esta- 



blishing bis positions in the "Survey of Sussex," by I. 
giving Ibe bigbest authorities — facts, as Wii:ll as thej 

inions of practical men. 

By opposing "breeding in and in," Sebright does 
not intend to exclude the union of animals nearly : 
allied, fur he justly remarks — 

"Mr. BakeweU h»d certajnlv tbe merit of de- 
stroying the atnurd prejudice which formerly pre- 
vailed against breeding from animals, bt'tnt'cn; 
whom there tvas any degree of relationship; bad 
this opinion been univenally acted upon, no ane . 
could have bcea said to Ik possessed of a ourticu- 
lar breed, good or had; for the prodi 



/mnily.— Thia method 
or putting animals of 



* Sir John S. Sebright's Essay on ttke Art of Improv- 
ii',; the Breed of Domestic Animals, p. b and S. Ail 
breeding proceeds on tbe presumption, that tbe ten- 
dency of say individual animal is. to tranunit to its 
oS'spriDg (he form, constitution and qualities which it 
p^issesses; and as two animals are concerned in the 
production of one offspring, that one is euected to in. 
herlt, a form and constitution, compounded on the jtrint 
<iualities of its two parents. Thus it is found, in nu- 
merous breeds of animals, as in deer, in tbe West High- 

laadc3ttie,in theNorthDevon, and inthe wild cattle oT 

yearwonldEaveb^ dissimilar to that of aiiolhcr'if "iUinsbani Pwk, the offspring, foran indefinite num- 
' should have availed ourselves but hille ofi^'^*'^ generations, have borne the same graeral cha- 
I raclen. ObicrDolieu bf C. .Hston, Eif., of Clifton, eo. 
''" I Durham. 

I f Sir John S. Sebright'! Essay, p. 7. Incessant care 
"lay anil alleolion, however, are necessary, to keep tl 



animal of superior merit, that 
had the good fortune to possess." 

And he continues, that brother 
even be joined with certain viev 
BOTH BE VERT ooos, and 

THE SAME UBFECTS MOT PKEDOMIIISTE 



: might hui 

id Sister I 

"should HieV\iip W the mark; and Ibis rather fortunate than other- ' 
»H(i^(,l>\ wise, since it perpetuates the niril of breeders, and Iha 



or TBE ODE] HOMUE TO Cfj 



«v\ coJW«trtwn of slock. 
, b01\=™^ \toQng's Lecture, p. i. 
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the nearest relationship together.* Thous^h this 
plan was some time in fashion, under the sanction 
of BakewelPs authority, yet experience has now 
proved, that it cannot he successfully persevered 
m. It may prove beneficial indeed, if not carried 
too far, in fixing any variety that may be thought 
valuable,! but, on the whole, it is so only in appear- 
ance. Under this system, the young animal comes 
into the world, on, comparatively a very small 
scale. By keeping it fat from the first moment of 
its existence, it is m:ide to attain a greater size than 
nature intended; and its weight in consequence will 
be very great, in proportion to the size of its bones. 
Thus a generation or two of animals of an extraor 
dinary form, and saleable at enormous prices, may 
be obtained; but that does not prove that the prac- 
tice is eligible, if long persisted in.} On the con- 
trary, if the system be followed up, the stock get 
tender and delicate, they become bad feeders; and 
though they retain their shape and beauty, they will 
decrease in vigour and activity, will become lean 
and dwarfish, and ultimately incapable of continuing 
the race. The instances of this are numerous. 
The celebrated breeder, Prinsep, found, that de- 
crease of size unavoidable, in spite of all his en- 
deavours, by keeping the young stock well, to pre- 
vent it§ Sir John S. Sebright tried many experi- 
ments by breeding in-aiidin, with dogs, fowls, and 
pigeons, and found the breeds uniformly degene- 
rate.jl A gentleman who tried the system with 
pigs, brought them at last into such a state, that 
the females ^ave over breeding almost entirely, and 
when they did breed their produce was so small 
and delicate, that they died as soon as they were 
born. Nay, Mr. Knight's experiments with plants 
have fully convinced him, that in the vegetable, as 
well as in the animal kingdom, the offspring of a 
male and female, not related, will possess more 
strength and vigour, than where they are both of 
the same family.lf This proves how unprofitable 



breeding. He observes, that there never did exist 
an animal without some defect in constitutton, in 
form, or in some other essential quality; anl such 
defect, however small it may be at mrst, ivill lin- 
crease in every succeeding generation, and at last 
predominate m such a degree, as to render the 
breed of little value.* Breeding tn-ond-tn, there- 
fore, would only tend to increase and to perpetuate 
that defect; which might be eradicated,by a jucicious 
selection from a different family in the same race. 

2. The breeding from different fiamilies cf the 
same race, is therefore a preferable system. When 
these have been for some time established in diffe- 
rent situations, and have had some slight shades of 



vants. The provisions and bread-stuffs required to 
feed the artizans, while converting these articles 
into manufactured and saklible goods, are also sup- 
plied by foreigners. The conaequenees to toe 
country and treasury are, that we are thereby dis« 
enabled to pay for, and import, other articles which 
we want; ana should, in that ease, import, to the 
full amount of all we could and should make of 
these. In this state, we have now more than five 
hundred thooiand persoii» .clothed in the woollen 
and cotton. ^nds made ivstireign countries, and of 
foreign raw materials, except part of the raw cot- 
ton. The importations of woollen and cotton, ex- 
ceed sixteen millions, and the consumption, fourteen 



difference impressed upon them, by the influeice of { millions; and the proportioD of our people who 



different climates, soils, and treatment, it is found 
advantageous to interchange the males, for thi pur- 
pose of strengthening the excellencies and renedy- 
mg the defects of each family. On this priiciple, 
the celebrated Culley continued, for many years, 
to hire his rams from Bakewell, at the vexy time 
that other breeders were paying him a hberai price 
for the use of his own; and the very same practice 
is followed by the most skilful breeders at present.! 



HOME MARKETS— AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DUCTIONS AND RAW MATERIALS. 

(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the probably be supplied in the country, the whole 



consume them are immense. 

I'hese particulars are statedp to illustrate the po- 
sition, that manufacturing establishments, commen- 
surate with the wants of the community, cannot for 
a long time be expected to rise in this country^ 
unless they are shielded and protected in their 
infancy by government, and that thev may, with 
that protection, some of them soon be expected 
to rise, without prejudice to the treasury, or the 
consumers of foreign goods, except, perhaps, a 
temporarv rise in tneir price at the commence- 
ment. By gradually taking up and protecting 
particular articles in succession, such a^ could 



would be ultimately taken up, protected, and made 
at home. Wool, cotton, ana hemp, may claim the 
preference at present; afterwards, iron, steel, and 
other goods; from time to time, until the whole ca- 



StateofNew York.) 

(Continued from p. 251.) 

England, from the earliest times, supplieJ our 

southern states with coarse woollen cloths, called ,--. ^ J.. ... 

negro cloths. For a few years, the EnRlish were I **J"5«e of foreign manufactured articles are includ- 

excluded from these markets by the lare eni>argoi«^'^' ^^^ farming interest and receipts into the 

and war, and manufactories for making clotis, as*^''«»»*'»7 ^o"W, at every step, be found to be pro- 

substitutes, were established in the New Ei«iand ™°^®l*r advanced. The farming interest would 

states, and some in this state At first, these dothsif ^^ ,^»^^^ *»«>™« consumpUon, and hoine markets 

sold for about seventy five cents per yard; but at f^^, »" ^*»««' productions; and in these, irresistible 

^^ . .less, before the close of the war. At that time,;'"*^^^®™?"^, for further improvements m their 

such connexions are. That is no reason, however, thoy were met in those markets by larire supplies ™°^^^ ®' cultivation. The capacity of the country 



why a breeder may not manage a particular family! from England, and Ihev fell to below fifty cei ts. 
of animals to great advantage, by shifting or chang- 1 Orders were less frequent, or for diminished quai- 



iug, instead of breeding directly from parents to 
offspring.** Hence the propriety of procuring males 
from the flocks and herds of those who have the 
same or a similar breed. It has been remarked, 
that those farmers have in general the worst flocks, 
who breed from rams produced on their own farms, 
and that an interchange of males is mutually bene- 
ficial.tt 

With respect to the doctrine, "that when you can 
no longer find better males than your own, then by 
all means breed from them, for that best can only 
beget best;" it is ably refuted by an intelligent au 
thor, who has devoted much attention to the art of 



titles, to England. The usual quantities continued 



to pay for larger quantities of the foreign articles, 
still remaining to be imported, charged with the 
payment of duties, would fill the treasury to over- 



*U havine been found, that this system produced ani- 
mals quite deficient in vigour, those who arc now pes- 
sessed olf a capital stock, keep two or three streams of 
blood, quite distinct, that they may avoid a consangui- 
nity. 

tSir John S. Scbright'sEssay,p. IS. Paper by Hcn- 
nf Clinc. Esq., Comm. vol iv. p. 442. 

I Paper by T. .\. Knight, Esq., Comm. to the Board of 
Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 185. These dwarfish males, how- 
•ver, may not have an injurious effect on the stock of 
-notlier person, especially the first cross, if the females 
,j of a coarser quality, and, on Mr. Ciiiie's principie, 
' hey are of a larger size than tlie males put to them. 
i Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Comm. to the Board of 
•«<ricuiture, vol. ii. p. 1«5. 
I Sir John S. Sebrighrs Essay, p. 13. 
1 Paper by T. A. Knij-ht, Esq., Comm. to the Board 
Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 186. 

♦Husbandry of Scotland, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 109. 
he same rule holds good reg:arding the human species. 
{y a train of unfortunate circumstaoccs, a brother and 
ister german, ig«"^»- ^.t of «^>'»'- »''»^- ''annexion to«e- 
^-^1. were marr.v,. '*"- -/»iMi.«»i .i .- 

- 1 dicd^'^^o^ ♦. 



to be made there, and accuinuUted. The market ; ."'"K- .. . , . . • , . , 

continued to be pressed wih both descriptions of! I f«n aware that I have given but a very made- 
cloths. The price declined to forty, to thirty- five, !1"*'t^'f."' °'.J'" embarrassments and difficultiet 
and thirty cents. In 18W-4, an immense mass.;?''"''*' »".«' u" "=''""»«''«=«'"«"* of manufaclurM 
probably the entire accumulated quantity in Ene- : '" c»«n«ne» "he'-e the arts have been neglected, 
land, was sent out. and being sUfl met by cloths; *'* "">* *» "'"='» ')?"' «>e want of hands, such at 
made here, fell to twenty-five, twenty, and even ' *7 *.™' P"" ^"'" **'"' ''■*"* of capital, that manu- 
scventeen cents. That operation brok« down ourif?''='"""K '" not commenced, as from the absence of 
manufacturers; they gave up the markets to the|^« »'""'• and professions; or ^mc one. or aU of 
English, who, unless the tariff of last year shall pre-'^«"»' "P»n which a particular bi,„ch » d^pepdebt. 
vent them, will again take the market at formerl The unskilfulness of workmen, a.d want of com- 




nr 



setts of articles, particularly i *"PP''*'^ .*«. '""'«'♦• '^'"''* difficulties aiK» di.co«- 
»ol and cotton, whirh wnulfl 1 '""Se'P'^nts. in the commencement of manufh^.tures. 



There are several 

all those made from wool and cotton, which would I - .. .. , . ,^ ... 

be m«de here, to the extent of the home demand, "« altogether such, in regard to many of then, as 

if not for exportation. If assurances should he f.*"? """"™ "P^'ence of every coujitn has fouMi 

given that the present prices would be maintained, " '™P«ft.cab e to overcome, without the aid of tl> 

there is no want of capital; the requisite st.K^k of P""!"^"' *'^"='«' "^ goycroment to protect their 

artizans would soon appear. But adventurers m *S?i"*' •^»'*;«V°"P'''"r"V" '*''•' '"^""tr . 

these pursuits are deterred, and dare not undertake '^^^ recollection may fail me m an attempt 

them; partly 
sent protection 

but much more su, uvui a, urcttu ui mr cviiiiuciiiiuii . j p • ^ * i ' al. a 

which they well know must ensue between them- "=f "'"^ •7/'"'*'°!'-' ''/ m*""!? ^}^ ^ "1!^^ 

selves and the foreigners, who have hitherto sup- Among others, it is held, that the country u no 

plied the country wfth these articles. The cons^ •^.^'P*^'""'^ f"™isbing the necessary stock ud vp 

queiicetothe farming and landed interest is, that ''**-" f """*, materials; and. in particular, that i 

tiie wool is grown in^oreign countries, instead of cannot supply the wool for woollen manulacture. 

this, to clotfie about all the rich and fashionable I'"'' " "^T^ loss of revenue denveu' from la 

part of the community, and even labourers and ser- P'"i»' '^\^ »astained, Md dinct tufttior, to 

I fj make good the dcuciencjf must be a r«*-»«^iiir-»-' 

•Sir John S. Sebright, oi •^"w.-Mnf ^^* >"*»«# of this protection. 

»^-"»-stic >"*mab, p. 11 anu .-. Th«t we have nc* the hands to sp^w ^^uku .»-^ 



«^n/*Mt ^r\9"^ 



'*' lo 



nr 
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tb:ti «. Hii^ress are not dirthorizcd in RrHiit the n» |al lirat view, it is, nevertheless, heyoiid all quenfio" 
quimi protection, by taxing the many for the be- true. It may be taken as a general rule, that every 
■efie or the few; nor to cherish and elevate one nation imports commodities from abroad, of some 
class, to the prejudice of others, and particulari? sort, to about the amount which it is convenient for 
the ahtppinic interest, which is already establishecf, it to pay for, and beyond its ability to pay, it cannot 
tBd in successful operation— >the danf^er of smug- for any length of time continue to import, 
gling; the destniction of all regular commerce; the. In England, all, or nearly every manufactured ar 

demoralizing influence of manufacturing establish- tide, together with bread-stuffs and provisions, arc abroad. But these results may be further illustrat 

nents; the gi«at and unnecessary injury to the directly, or virtually prohibited. There still re- ed by the experience of this country in the article 

farming interest, as it would be at their expense,, mains, however, even to England, a vast amount to of coarse cotton cloths. Before the commence- 

required protection [be imported. All the articles whose growth requires 



to follow from the like causes, in all the countries 
whose statistical records have be^n examined, and 
prove, it is apprehended, conelu.<iively, that the re- 
venue of a country, and particularly of this coun- 
try, derived from duties on imported articles, may 
certainly be augmented, by gradual diminutions of 
the importations of manufactured articles from 



more immediately, that the requi 



ment of the late war and embargo, immense quan- 



must be granted that manufacturers do not re-! a warmer or tropical climate, or which cannot bejtitieti of coarse cotton cloths were imported from 



requires; ana ii is neio oy uic cunun, suKat. auu *m^io.- «>..•«, x/u« »uv. ..».» w. «.4><j9 «u^ ^vi.i.v» v. . u^.«« w^^...^ ... ^«v,«... u^iu<«..«j, •iiai.uin«..x«..^i> -r*..^ 
tobacco-growers, that it might excite the displeasure our soithem states; the sugars, spirits^ dye-stuffs, established, and conunenced their operations. At 
of England, and that, by way of retaliation, she: and fruits of the West Indies; the wines and fruits | the close of the war, the country was again iouQ- 
may shut out their commodities from her markets.: of Spain, Portugal, and other wine raising coun-' dated with India and English coarse cotton cloths. 
Many of these objections have been answered aod'trie^ the teas of China; the hemp, flax, iron, and These foreign cloths, meeting those made here in 
refuted, satisfactorily to my mind, still it may not be! furs of Russia and Sweden; the timber ana peltries lour markets, the market was overstocked, and the 
improper, at this time, briefl) to notice some of them.; of Canada and Norway, and a multitude of other ar-' coods sold at such reduced prices, that the works 

' -- . . ^ tides. Her im|>ortations of some sort, taken in the I in this country were stopped, and the owners, many 

aggregate from all the countries from which she im-iof them ruined. Congress, however, increased the 

IKirts, must, in the long run, equal, or thereabouts, duty upon this article, for their protection. From 
.„ au..^.^... ^ **"" cxportations; or she would no longer derive any the quantity in the market, the effect of this duty 

Tiiis is evidently erroneous The only reason whyj benefit from her exportations; other nations having, was not iu.mediately felt. 



firoper, 
n regard to the capacity of the country to fur 
nish the necessary quantity of wool. 

It is said that wool cannot be grown in this coun- 



wool has not heretofore been grown to any consi-, nothing which she wanted, or would take in ex- 
derable amount is, that there has been no steady or: change. The question is; is she, by manufacturing, 
efficient demand for it. The demand during our late 'thereby enabled to import more; the duties payable 
war was great Before that time, it was next to upon which, shall be productive in like proportion, 
nothing, compared with other kinds of agricultural to the smaller quantity, to which, witliout manufac- 
pro<luce During the war, and embargo, the quan-'turing, she must of necessity have been limited? 



But further importations ceased. Under the faith 
of this protecting duty, however, the cotton mills 
were again put in operation, and, as the manufac- 
turers became better accjuainted with their busi- 
ness, and from the contipetition which ensued among 

^ .... ^ - them, the country is abundantly supplied with the 

Sty oiFwool raised, was very much increased; a'nd if It is contended that she is thereby enabled to im-| article, at a much less price than it was formerly 
the growers and manufacturers of that article tben.jport more; and to illustrate this position, the trade ! imported. The country is not only supplied, but 

'"'''■ -»^ -*• ■'- -» ' - *• -» *- — L— * —. _--r— jjj not '• overflowing the demand at home; it has at this time 

sent become a great, if not the best and surest article 
for exportation which we have. The coarse cotton 
cloths of this country now have the preference in 
the South American markets, over the cloths of 

and it bids fair to 



the growers ana manuiaciurers oi mai arucic uicH,;pv»i. u«vi«, a.ii«« »« ■uu^^io.t^ %u» pvamuu, mc n 
in this country, could have been defended from the of England is referred to, when that nation did 
interference of foreigners, and foreign wool, in the manuiacture more than this now does, when she 
shape of woollen cloths, had continued to be ex-j her wool, raw materials, &c., to Flanders, and other 
duded* before this time, the quantity of wool raised,) countries, and received cloths, and other manufac- 
would not only have been equal to clothing the en-.tured articles in return; a practice which she con- 
tire population of this country, but by necessary '.tinned for many centuries; in either of which, or England made for like purposes, 
oompetition, the quality would have been improved,! even in half a century, by adopting her present poli-isupp^ in all foreip markets, where the 

and its price reduced to the proper level, or bdow.cy, she might have greatly enlarged her number of j cloths of both countries lind admittance and a 
it At the close of the war, however, the country people; ten folded her revenue from duties, and market 

was again inundated with foreign wool, in the shape raised the nation to a sUte of the most enviable pros- ^ *^-*:— *u r.^* e *u: .:.i- 

of woollen manufactures; which hi»d the preference pcrity. . . , , . 

to cloths made here, by our half learned artists. By reviewing the history of the manufactures and 

The consequence was, that our new beginners in trade of England, it will be found that, at the com- 

the manufacture of wool, were broken down and mencement of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, her 

mined Wool could not be sold at bard I v any revenue derived from customs, or duties, on all the 

price Sheep became useless to the farmer, and imported articles, amounted to but 14,0001., vearly. 

the flocks of sheep were killed off by thousands. The measures adopted by that Queen, and her ex- 

and their carcasses thrown to the hogs. The flocks cellent minister, Cecil, in protection of the manufac- 

of sheep were destroyed in this summary way, or tures and trade of her people, raises the revenue 

bv peddling them about in our markets, at from, from this source, in her time, to more than 50,0001, 

fifty to seventy-five cents per head, until the num- and from these plain reasons, that her nobles, pre- 

ber was reduced to the demands of a part of our lates, and gentry, consumed larger quantities of 

iarrners, for the coarse fhbrics made in their fami- home made, instead of foreign articles; and herpeo- 

lies. for their u-e The farmers have, however,, pie were thereby enabled to earn more money by Before the English prohibited the importatfon of 

latf^iv, again slowly, and cautiously increased their" making them, and to import and pay for a greatly i cotton goods, they were imported from India and 

forks' apprehending in the mean time, another dc increased quantity of foreign articles, still remain- 1 sold at about one third the cost of making them in 

feat, bv some caprice of government, or change of! ing to be imported. For these facts and results, | England. It was seen, that under such discourage- 



By protecting the manufacturers of this article 
for a short time, (who are good customers for our 
bread stuffs and provisions,) from the interference 
of foreigners, the continual drain of money to Eng- 
land and India, was not only stopped, but it now 
enables us to import more of the articles still re- 
maining to be imported, to the full amount of all 
we export of this. And it is found that we still im- 
port of these other articles to the full amount of all 
we are able to pay for, and the rate of exchange re- 
mains very much against us. 

While on the subject of the manufacture of cot- 
ton, it may be useful to consider the rise and pro- 
gress of the manufacture of this article in England. 




bas increased that confidence. The flocks are now 
again more carefully attended to, hut the price of 



that Queen, is referred to. 
Although much was done during the reign of that 



woc»l may soon again decline, unless the duties on monarch, the trade and manufactures of England in 
imports are further augmented, so as to draw into the succeeding, as in the former arbitrary reigns, to 
the country, or grow up in it, a sufficient stock of the revolution, underwent many fluctuations. From 



artis:in8, to make and supply all the woollen goods 
lequired in the consumption of the coimtry; and un- 
less this stock of artisans shall be enlarged, and 
manufactories of the article established, commensu 
Fate with the demand of the country, another slaugh 
ter and destruction of sheep may be expected. 

It is maintained, that no further protection ought 
to be provided for manufactories, because tbe re 
Tenue derived to government from duties payable 
•n importations, will thereby be diminished, and 
direct taxation resorted to, ts a necessaiy conse- 
^ence of this protection. 



that time, the laws and regulations relating to ma- 
nufactures and trade, could be no longer altered or 
changed for political or monied considerations, by 
tbe arbitrary proclamations of the King. Monopo- 
lies were put down, further prohibitions of manu- 
factured articles were enacted or enforced by se- 
verer penalties, until everv foreign manufactured 
article which could be made at home, was virtually 
excluded, by direct inhibition^ or high duties. And 
it is wortby of remark, that, as foreign manufae 
turet was excluded, the receipts from duties on im - 
portatioDS augmented, until 1833, ther amounted 



If te Kfwie tf this antieqpalioB is not evident to more than lljOOOjOOOl Tht»t resofts are lound 



new beginners would be driven out of the 
market, and probably never become workmen at the 
trade. She wisely excluded these foreign cheap 
goods; secured the home market to her raw hands, 
and gave them the fullest opportunity to become 
adepts in the art; the consumers in the mean time, 
paying more than double the price, at which the 
like goods could be had from abroad. The conse- 
quences resulting to England, are, that she is now 
at the head of that art, while none of the raw ma- 
terials are raised in that kingdom, but every fibre of 
them imported from abroad. At this time, or in the 
year 1833, as appears from a statement in parlia- 
ment, by Mr. Huskinson, her manufacture of the ar- 
ticle, ameunted to 54,000,000 pounds sterling, or 
about 340 millions of dollars — her exports of the ar- 
ticle, to 33 millions sterling, or about 98 millions of 
dollars — the number of families employed in this 
business^ 500,000. Her exports of this article alone. 
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amounting to about double all tbe domestic exports 
of this countrj, including the raw cotton of the 
southern states. 

Will any one say that the establishment and pro- 
tection of tnis branch of manufacture, was purchased 
too dear by England? It cost a temporary expense 
to the consumer, of the extra price paid for the 
home made, over the imported article. Did her 
land-holders pay too dear for it? They now de- 
rive the beoent of a home market for all the provi- 
sions and bread-stuffs to feed, wool to clothe, build 
iDg materials, &c., to supply a large population 
ivmch never could have been in existence without 
it, and exceeding in amount, all the exports of these 
articles by this country. Did her shipping and im- 
porting interests pay too dear for it? Have they, 
in consequence of the exports of this article, been 
able to pay for, and import, more than they could 
have done without it? Has the national revenue, 
lh>m duties on imports, been augmented by the ex- 
portation of this 98 millions of dollars worth of cot- 
ton goods, and the importation, of course, of a like 
amount in other articles? It is believed to be evi- 
dent, that, in every point of view, she has been im- 
mensely benefited by it 

Her silk manufactory presents another item of 
sorprisiDg advantage; raised entirely by a like poli- 
cy to that observed in relation to cotton. The 
raw materials, also, wholly imported, and costing 
1,000,0002., or 4,500,000 dollars. Its produce is 
10,000,0002., or $44,500,000; leaving $40,000,000 
to be divided between the makers and government. 
The families supported by it, are 40,000.* Does 
not her landed interest derive great benefits from the 
supply of these families? Is not England able to 
import more in consequence of her exportations of 
manufactured silk goods? But to contrast the po- 
licy of this country with that of England in each 
particular, would lead me into details which might 
Decome tedious. Permit me, however, to say, that 
the policy of this country, with very few exceptions, 
is that of encouraging importations of manufactured 
articles, and of discouraging manufacturers. I'he 
consequences, both to the government, and every 
class of people, are ruinous. 



experienced in our short war with her. England 
has, moreover, since the war, remitted taxes, which 
produced $38,237,500 annually, and has established 
a sinking fund of $3*2,500,000, which is fast reducing 
her debt She has but to avoid, in future, unneces- 
sary wars, to discharge a debt, once thought to be 
so enormously large, as to be wholly impracticable 
Although as a general rule, the exportation^ of 
all countries are made with the sole view of im- 
porting other articles; and that no country would, 
or does export articles of value, witho^it receiving in 
return, value of some sort; and that this value usual- 
ly consists of commodities, on which there may be, 
and usually are, duties imposed and paid to govern- 
ment; still a particular country may be so far in ad- 
vance of all, or many others, in regard to the arts, 
sciences, trades, and professions required for pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, and transporting all the ar- 
ticles of necessity, comforts, and luxuries of the 
world, tkat she will not only pay for, and import, all 
the articles required in the support of that country; 
to the growth or fabrication of which her climate is 
not adapted; but by way of return values for her ex- 
ports, shall receive the pubHc securities or stocks of 
foreign governments. And this I take to be thej 
situation of England at this time. That nation not 
only {.ays for, and imports, an immense quantity of 
foreign articles, with its manufactures, but has accu-j 
mulated the public securities, or stocks of foreign ; 
governments, it is said, to the amount of nearly two' 
hundred million of pounds sterling; and she is noto- 
riously a larger holder in the stocks of this country. 

{To be continued,) 



and county of Worcester, of its farms, of its far- 
nriers, and especially of its iekoolt. That to institu- 
tions which produce results such as he had witness- 
ed in the exhibitions of this day, if he. could contri- 
bute nothing else, he could at least offer the tribute 
of his best wishes, and in that spirit^ would propose 
as a toast — 

" The Dairiet, Mjoneriet, and SchooU qf the torn 
and county of Wbrcuter — Replenishment to and 
from them all." 



WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 

The President of the United States attended the 
Cattle Show and Fair at Worcester, Mass., on 
Wednesday, the 1 1th inst He arrived on Tuesday, 
the intelligence of which was echoed through the 
town by a national salute, fired by order of Governor 
Lincoln. He attended the ploughing match, listen- 
ed to the exercises in the Meeting-house, viewed 
the animals exhibited, and in compliance with the 
invitation of the Society, Was present at the Agri- 
Our government, during their late two and a half cultural dinner. He left Worcester on Thursday^ 

2 ears' war, were unable to procure the six thousand \ for Newport, R. I. After examining the Fortifica- 
lankets which it owed to the Indians, and the army jtions at Newport he embarked on board the steam- 
was every way distressed for the want of blankets boat for New York, on his way to Washington. 
and clothing. The whole revenue which they were The following were among the toasts drank at 
able to raise, from taxes of all sorts, amounted in the Agricultural dinner 

that time to but $35,642,488 The *'7*enanW' in the mbdwitum of tlie great 

And by loans at usurious rates, 45,17'2,581 Faitn — May they cultivate good neighbourhood! 

among themselves, and not unreasonably quarrel 



PROVIDENCE CATTLE SHOW. 

At the late annual cattle show and fair at Provi- 
dence, awards to the amount of $196 were made to 
ladies, for household manufactures. Among other 
articles exhibited, were two boxes of laces, from tbe 
Newport school, comprising 2 dresses, 3 caps, S 
tippets, 3 handkerchiefs, and 9 veils, the work of 
24 young ladies of the school, attracted the admi- 
ration of all who saw them. One of the pieces (a 
veil,) by Miss Adeline Friend, was wrought with 96 
different stitches. 

The names of these females belong to some of 
the most respectable families in .Newport, and fur- 
nish abundant evidence of the respectability of the 
employment in which they are engaged. One hun- 
dred and sixty are now employed at Newport, most 
of whom can earn from one to two dollars per 
week, and branches of the school are about being 
established at Providence and BristoL 



CAUTION TO FARMERS. 

The Marietta (Pennsylvania,) Pioneer, of Octo- 
ber 18,' says, we are informed, that several very fine 
horses have died in this neighbourhood, within a 
few days, in consequence of eating new com. 



Total, $80,815,069 
The policy of England is directly the reverse of 
ours. She discourages the importation of manufac- 
tured articles of all kinds, and encourages making 
them at home. By pursuing this policy steadily, 
she soon raised the nation to comparative pre-emi- 
"^ence, and so equalized and distributed the capital 
tnd labour of the country among all the arts and 
professions, required in producing the necessaries, 
*omforts, and luxuries, to which her climate is 



with the ** Landlord,'*^ 

Our iUusirious Guest, the President of the United 
States — Most wise and most fortunate is the states- 
man, who rejects the capricious popularity which 
must be run after, for the assurance of the honour 
and confidence which follow the steady course of 
an honest and prosperous policy. 

I'his toast was received with an expression of 
the warmest enthusiasm of feeling, ana when the 
cheers ceased, the President rose, and addressing 



\dapted, and wanted in the support of her own, and the President of the Society, expressed his acknow 



^any other nations, that she meets any exigency 
"ithout difficulty. She has thereby multiplied her 
-<unber of people, and increased her effective means, 



ledgments in substance as follows: 

"That in returning his thanks to the company for 
the sentiment with which they had honoured him. 



^til she may well defy competition. She closed a he availed himself of the samte opportunity of pre- 

-^r of twenty years, al>out tne same time that our senting his thanks also to the Trustees of the Socie- 

■~»' with her terminated. In the course of thatUy over which you preside, for their kind invitation 



,♦< vni 



^e raised by taxes, the enormous sum of four 

4<«,.««u..d six hundred and sixty- three millions of 

-hilars; and two thousand three hundred and ninety- 

hrce millions of dollars, by '-^onB' m?»^»n<r ♦'-^ther, 

•even thousan«i •»•' *»«^*'- ^\b:u -ill.. *'^u 



^IgU 



iffWJr- «f r3>^]i *R*>:f«:.. 



...«• \ 



to attend at the celebration oi this festival, and for 
the further honour which they had this day done 
him by electing him an honorarj^ member of their 
As.sociation. That a large portion of his life bad; 
been passed in absence from his native state; an; 
absence which would almost at all times have been ' 
involurSry, but for the consideration that it was' 
in th« ervic^ ^'^ his countiy; yet that, from his 



•j: 
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VALUABLE GRASS. 

J. S. Skdtner, Esq., Westchester^ Pa., Oct. 2S, 1926. 

iStr, — Your favour, enclosing a few joints of the 
fertile portion of the spike of a grass, Ut^y sent to 
you from Missouri, (of which an account is given at 
page 244, of the present volume of the American 
Farmer,) was duly received; for which be pleased 
to accept my thanks. 

The plant in question is undoubtedly the TaiPSA- 
cxjM of the botanists: and, judging from the descrip- 
tion given by your correspondent, I should say it 
was the species called Tripsaeum monastachyon-^ 
which, however, is considered by Pursh,and others, 
as onl^ a sin^^le spiked variety of the T. daetytmdes, 
a species which usually bears two or three spikes. 
This grass you will find well described in the books; 
particularly in Mr Elliott's Sketch of the Botany of 
South Carolina and Georgia — and also in Rees* Cy 
clopoedia, art. Tripsaeiun. The common, or Eng 
lish name, is Sesame grass. It is spoken of a. 
abounding in the vast prairies of the west, and like 
wise along the sea-coast It is sdso said to occur 
occasiontiHy, from New York to Carolina; but ! 
have not met with it myself The character whicl 
your correspondent gives of it, as an article of hus 
bandry, seems to be new; and, if not too highly 
drawn, renders it an object of much interest to th^ 
agriculturist. It ma]r, perhaps, answer a valoabK 
purpose in the prairies, and in moist, permanen 
meadow grounds; but I' should doubt its applic«w 
bility to this region, where the frequent rotation o 
crops is so generally, and so advantageously pra' 
tised. It would, nevertheless, be very satisfactoti 
to learn some further particulars respeetinc Its cu 
ture, and its utility as an article of food for cattk 
For the attention which he has airaadlT paid to tL 
subject, Yuur correspondent is eertainnr e»*^tV«^ '' 
*k« fkftfikr >r the agricultural commiHiit}. 

■espeetfullT* 
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pfajr or NatnrmI Hiiloiy; wbkb wu growiog at 
Cotrtttoi|M, neu Wellwtbr; opao the e*Mt ba- 
(anging to the Sight Urni. Luff Stourton. "The 



LABOE TREEa 
Chudin, the traveller, telb us that in the EiBgt 
Ouden at Sfairaa, (in Penia) "he obierred a tne 
whoM tronk wai tight yardi in ctreutn/« 
From the great ag« of this tree, it waa treated irith 
peculiar venentjon by the iohabitanlB: they pnj 
under ila shade, and ban; chapleti, and piece* o( all other tree* are but diUdrta of the forest' 



dimemioni are almost incredible. WUhm tkrttfett 
ef tht lurfaa it MMiwred mxtten yard*, and close by 
the ground, hemfy-nx yard*. Its heisht id its pre- 
MDt fuioous state, (1776) i* about eignty-five feet, 
and its principal limb extendi lixteen yardt from the 
bolL" "When compared to this, (says Dr. Hunter) 



their elotbs upon its boughi Tlie sick, or their 
fiisnda, rewrt here, to burn incense, to fix lighted 
etndlea to the trunk, and to perform other super- 
■titioua cer«monie*, in the hoites of their health: 
^liroDgbout Persia, are many other trees thui su- 
pentittonil]' reverenced by the people." 

"TV Charier Oafc," in Concecticut "From the 
beat information that we can obtain," says a Hart- 
ford paper, "this tree is no less than four hundred 
s old: it is twtnty-tia^ fut in ctrcum/ffcncB 



near the ground, and at toe height of scTen feet, it 



The following accoont of the celebrated horse 
Cheanut of Mount £tnH, ii fronrBrydone's TraTela: 
'leanog the Catania road on the lell, Ibey began 
to aaeend the mountain, in order to visit toe cele- 
bnted tree, known the name of the Cbesnul Tree of 
■D hundred Hone, which for some centuries has 
been regarded as one of the greatest wonders of 



At the end of the first region, the ascent be- 
came more rapid, till they arrired at the beginning 
„ . „ .of the second region of jGtna, called La Regione 

17 feet in circumrerence; the height of the tree Sylraoa, by the natires, because it is composed of 
•■ near as can be ascertained, is about 70 feet;lone vast forest that estendsall round the mountain, 
■ome of its branches ezlend nearly 30 feet" ["The woody region of £tna ascends for about 

In Mar, 1830, there was an Elm blown down inleJKht or nine miles, and forma a cone, or girdle, of 
Wetla, (Maine) which "measured Jiemty-teven/eel i^p brightest verdure, all round the mountain."]— 
mid four incAet in etrcum/erenee, making the diamt- j^ ^nne mJhor. 

Ur lOiMtlmg murime feeti and was forty feet liomj .'Near this place, they pasaed through «ome beau- 
the foot to a crotch; from thence il was 90 fepl totiful woods ofcork and evericrecn oak, growing out 
the first limb runoing to thr height of aiitjr /<.4t,of ti^e lava; and proceeding about five miles farther, 
Dom the botlom before il bad any bmb, when itex-they came to the cheinut tree already mentioned, 
panded to an immense size. The exact height of frhich, in the old map* of Sicily, always makes a 
the tree could not be accurately obtained, as tli<;|(,oDspieuous figure. Mr. Brydone says he was rather 
top was much broken, but was computed to be vji-^ disappointed, as it appeared rather a cluster of five 
tBordM of one kvndred ftet." trees growing together, than a single root; however, 

"An elm tree standing near the house of Captain I he was assured that they were all once united in 
Joshua Avery, in Stratham, (Mass.) and reared|(iip game stem, and that in the days of old, it was 
tince kii reeoiUelion; at four feet from the ground, regarded as the beauty of the forest, and visited 
tneusures eighteen ful in cireyar^erenet and i — *■ — - .. '- ...... 

dred feet from the eitreraity ot the brancht 
one side, to the eitremity of thero on the other. It 
was planted 80 years ego; and to use Captnin Ave 
ry's expression, was then 'smaller then his thumb.' " 

Mr Nelson, the botanist, who accompanied Cap- 



vejing the Bread-Fruit Tree to the VVest Indie< 
when on Van Dieman's Land, "found a tree in 
thriving stale, of the enormous size of Mrty-tivi 
ftet and a half in girth, and at a proportionable 
height" 

In Cook's first voyage. Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. 
Solandcr, (1 think it was in New Zealand) measured 
B, tree that was "ntnety-atgM/eethtg'h^/rointAe ground 
to thtjirtt branch, qmle straight, nineteen /eel iiiett^ 
Oimftrenet, and they found still larger trees as they 
advanced into the wood." 

On Mr. Cook's third voyage, diey saw Indian 
canoes on the north west coast of America: " 
larpist of which carry SO persons or more, and 
formed of one tree. Many of them are fofiyfitt 
lomr, teeen firood, and about three deep." 

We are told in the narrative of Gov. Phillip, in 
his voyage to Botany Bay, that on Norfolk island, 
"the pines arrive at a magnitude unusual in any 
other part of the world: some of them are one Aim- 
dred mid nxt^, or etren one Aundred and ti^htyfttt in 
height, laid mne or tea fut in tUameter at the botlom 
of the trunk. They frequraitly rise to eigAty fut 
tpithout a bnntch." 

The Elm in Hatfield, (Mass.) is said to be the 
largest tree in New England. "It measures in cir- 
cumference thirty four feet at two ftet from the 
ground; at the height of five feet the smallest place 
m the trunk, the cireumferenco is twtntj/ four feet 
tix inehei. There i* a cut in the tree four feet 
ftom the ^und, which tradition says, was made 
by tho Indians, for the highest riae of Connecticut 
wer." 

lie largest tree in Great Britain, that I have evet 
flMdofiiitlw one cited by SmeUie^uliii nubw- 



froni all quarters. Il mtaswred no lets thait lieo hwi- 
ired and four ftet tn eireum/erenee; and if, as it is 
pretended, it was formerly one trunk, il must, in- 
deed, have been a wonderful phenomenon, in the 

:s[elnhle kingdom. There are many other trees io 
this vicinity, of extraordinary magnitude. Our au- 
thor measured one which rose in a solid trunk to a 
considerable bei|;ht, that was not leas thin teten- 
tytix feet in eireumfertnee at two feet from the 
ground." 

The Lexington (Ey.) Public Advertiser Bajrs,thBt 
there now sUnda on the bank of the Ohio nver, in 
[le slate of Indiana, opposite the mouth of Salt ri- 
ver, a Sycamore tree, which has stabled fourteen 
head of horses at one time, with ample room. It 
takes 75 long paces to go round its trunk, and you 
may, with perfect ease turn a fourteen foot pole in 
the inside of its cavity " 

In Lewis and Clark's £n)editionrlhef e«w pine 
trees, at the mouth of Columbia river, of lioeJee 
feet diameter and two hundred feet high. 

The above trees have all grown within the tern- 

S irate zones, and with the eiception of that in 
real Britain, between the latitudes of 3D and 43°. 



-serpents, £ic. Gu., but ne Ibiob WO 
oulpMMpJttn all of them." Rather an unfortu- 
nate phrase for an Editor; a "pumpkin-headed per- 
son" beiuK an epithet not in much odour. 

A gentleman in New London, near Lynchburg, 
has raised a tomato i feet and 3 inches m circum- 

A radish was raised in the lower end of Bote- 
tourt county, measuring 36 inches in circumference 
— another in the same neighbourhood, 931 inches. 
"These are the largest (says the Fineastle Editor) 
that we have ever heard of." 

A Raleigh Editor is unable to match it He 
sUtes that a Mr. Daniel J. Miller ha> raised one 
weighing 15f lbs., and measuring 36 inches in 
length, and tl in circumference. "Beat it" (say> 
the Raleigh Editor) "if jou can." 

Of the fruit furnished at a late public dinner in 
Roibur^, Haaa. were apples, which were over IS 
inches m circumference, and weighed from 30 ts 
33 ounces each. A gentleman baa filled a barrel 

ith 1 10 apples gathered from a tree in Newlowi. 
These mammoth apples have been more common 
than usual, during the present season. They aro 
called the king pippins. We invite our confec- 
tioners to send for some apples of this descriptiOD. 
Tbey will certainly reward them handsomely for 
their trouble. 

L. S. D'Ljon has presented to the office at 
the Savannah Republican two ears of Indian com, 
the production of a single stalk, containing 1140 ' 
grains on one ear, and lO-iO on the other. "There 
which it is believed will average tho 
same ratio." 

A Mr, James Rainey near the town of Milton, 

N. C, has deposited at ita Poat Olfice, a com stalk, 

with teeea well filled edrs of sound corn. He has 

accompanied it with the foUowiog pleasant note: — 

S^tember 13, 1S36. 

Mr. Campbell— I herewith send you a stalk of 

irn, which grew in my field on Hyco this season, 
with seven ears on il— If the ears are not rank and 
good hke those seven ears on the atalk seen by Pha- 
roah in his dream, tbey are, as you may see good, 
Kvnd, loeU JUled gr-oui. The length of the seven 
;ara, taken together, make three feet and five 
inches. Though we do not with Pharoah's In- 
terpreter, consider this as a sign for aeven years of 
plenty in our land, we certainly see in this prolific 
stalk, a striking contrast with what we hear of the ■ 
crop* of com a few counties below us, where we 
are told there are many lar^ fields not having in 
the proportion of one ear of any description to aa 
' mdred atalks. JAMES RAINET. 

Still the Charklteteiilt cucumber eclipses all the 
other vegetable curiosities of the aeason. One of 
them seems sufficient to feast a company of soldiers. 
We should like to see its seed scattered. 



avRAK Booxroarr. 



LARGE VEGETABLES. 

From many of the floating paragraphs in the 
newspapers, (says the £ieAtnond Con^nJer) il would 
a[^ar that the present has been a ramarkable »ea- 
"n for vegetable curiosities and growths. 

A Mr. John Griggs, of Jeflerson county, in this 
state, has raised upwards of 40 bushels of potatoes, 
a purple colour, from the planting of three pecks: 
most of them had grown to the length of 7 or 8 
inches, and 6 or 7 in cireumference; one meuured 
13 inches long and wm^ed 3 lbs. 

Mr. Caleb Davia of Clarksburg ha* raised ii 
garden three pumpkin^ one weigbiaE 136 lbs., and 
6 feet 4 inches in drcumference: the second 113 
Iba., and the third 100. "We bave repeatedly 
beud (1^ the laoonling Editor] of U^tfuuAetj 



OBSERVATIONS ON BRICKMAKING. 
Extracted from a Compendium of Modem Haebani- 
ry, bi/ Jamee Makotm, tf London-^2d edition. 
Large quantities* of bricks are annually made in 
differeiit parts of the county of Surrey, and parli- 
eulariy near the roelropotis. The manufacture baa 
of late y^ean become an object of revenue, and as 
such entitled to some conaideratioo;t the manafae- 
ture ia besides of the utmost importance to the com- 
munity, inasmuch as the value and comfort of our 
dwellings must depend in a great measure on the 
quality of the materials with which ther are con- 
structed, and bricks form no inconaideraole part of 

■During the years lBiI,'£Z and 'i3(on an averaga,) 
one biUi<m and twenty millioas were mode annually. 

t The duty paid lo p>vemmeiit ia it, sterling, or 
■bout one dollar and elefen oeota per thousand. 
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them; 1 thy it is material, because if the bricks with 
which houses are now almost uDiformlj built, are in 
aualitj defective, and if the timber be of a similar 
Jescription, we ought not to place much dependence 
on the solidity of the edifice. 

Bricks ought to be made of well tempered clay, 
and one brick made of such takes up nearly as 
much earth as a brick and a quarter made in the 
common war; the latter of which are light, full of 
cracks and lumps, and springy, owing to the want 
of due working and management. The operation 
of treading and tempering ought to be performed 
more (hah doubly what is usual, because the good- 
ness of the bricks (next to being properly bumt^) 
in some measure depend upon the well performance 
of its first operation, and as I think I have before 
shown that it is impossible that a house can be dry 
if the bricks that are used are insufficiently burnt — 
such as the salmon bricks which J have before de 
scribed: therefore, a person about to construct a 
house, will do well to consider whether it will not 
be more advantageous to him in the end to make 
use of no other than the best hard, sound bricks, 
be their cost what it will; such bricks are easily 
known by their sound. It will also be found that 
besides tne comfort and firmness of the building, 
they will be cheaper than saknon ones, when the 
expense of buttering the walls is taken into the 
calculation ; and the latter kind cannot fad of pro- 
ducing an almost perpetual moisture, and mate a 
house damp and unhealthy at nearly all seasons.* 
I shall conclude my observations on this subject by 
remarking, that 1 do not think it worth my while to 
waste time in refuting the sophistical and absurd 
reasoning of brick makers in general, in defence of 
the ordinary kind, and which they make use of 
merely to effect sales of an article which, if persons 
(who are building,) would study either their health 
or interest, they would hardly receive as a gift; in- 
deed 1 have often thought that government ought 
to interfere and prohibit the use of them entirely. 
This would compel the makers either to be more 
careful when bating them, or place them a second 
time in the furnace. 



tained on the sides and ends of houses for several 
years without but little defect, and in some cases 
will not rub off more than paint. There are va- 
rious modes of preparing this white wash, although 
all is made from oyster shells fresh burnt, and be- 
fore slaked, some apply boiling water to the shelU 
and salt,— others cold water, alum, &c. If you are 
in possession of information which would enable me 
to fix upon a plan to make this white -wash to stand 
and not peal off I- shall feel myself much indebted 
to impart it; together with any hint which you may 
be pleased to drop as to the properties of the first 
mentioned article, gaa oU, be pleased to excuse the 
liberty I have taken, and to be assured if an oppor- 
tunity should occur it will afford me pleasure to 
reciprocate your favour. Respectfully yours, &c. 

THOMAS BROWN. 




[We cannot better meet the views of the writer 
of the following than by the publication of his let- 
ter which is clear and explicit We shall be much 
obliged by any gentleman who will communicate 
his knowledge on the points in question, as also, for 
hints on the structure of tee-houiei,] 
Dear Sir, WUeo Church, Va., Ototo6er20, 1826. 

Not knowing who to call on, that I could so like 
\y procure the information required from, as your- 
self, I will take the liberty to solicit from you some 
information as to the advantages, if anv, which gas 
oil has, when applied to the roofs of bouses, over 
tar. 

The covering of our houses in this section of 

country, generally, is chesnut shingles; and it has 

been found that tar only, if without oil, is rather an 

***jury than a benefit by causing the shingle to curl 

•p, and, so far from penetrating into the shingle, it 

portly washes off, and to mix oil sufficient with the 

tT to cause it to penetrate the covering, would ren- 

J^o it too high. 

; have been ^nr^nQed that a shingle dipped in gas 
-.1 will not K - hr^" I into the fire,— if this be 

urt^.e. I should be glad to 

icr barrel, and your opinion of 

•■•*'''"»ntage8 when applied to 

-^ '-^Mnd also in this sec* 



•*ue, it renv.^*' 
^now the *"*«'* 
ne advanu^ 
••* roof of »*v*.« 
*» hatther**-* 
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FLOWERS. 

[Ladies who take pleasure in the study of floricul- 
ture will, do well to bear in mind the following ex- 
planation of the botanical terms which are used to 
describe the component parts of a flower, viz:] 

1. The peduncle, is the foot-stalk of a flower, 
proceeding from the main stem, and supporting the 
corolla, as in the auricula, polyanthus, &c. 

2. The calyx, or flower cup, the part which 
guards and support* the corolla, as in the carnation, 
pink, &c. 

9 The corolla, the flower or blossom, properly 
so called, consisting of one or more petals. When 
this is entire, it is called monopetalous, or a corolla 
of one petal, as in the auricula and polynnthus; but 
when it is divided quite to the base, into two or more 
parts, each part is called a petal; thus the tulip is 
said to have six petals; in double flowers they are 
extremely numerous, and the corolla of such may 
be termed polypetalous. 

4. The petal, or single floral leaf. 

6. The unguis, or lower, long, narrow part of a 
petal, called the base or claw. 

6. The luminn, or upper, broad, spreading part 
of a petal, called the plate. 

7 The limb, border, or upper broad spreading 
part of a monopetalous corolla. 

8. The tube, or lower, narrow, tubular part of the 
same. 

9. The stamen, stamens, or stamina, if more than 
one, consists of two parts, viz: the filament, and the 
anther, or summit, which it supports. 

10. The anther, contains the pollen, or farina. 

11. The pericarpiuro, or seed-vessel. 
13. Radix, the root 

[J7/»rw#i Directory 

WOMA^ 

^^Daut;hterofGodandMu, ■ ..i.^j « 
(From the Charleston City Gaz'^^ 

There is a language of the be?** 
That mocks all learning's stud.f ' 
There is an utterance of the sou 
That laughs at scholarship's contiu 
Bp athes forth in verse a living thou»^ut 
With feeling, love, and nature fraught 
Woman's the theme; and who woi'H e'c 
One borrowed string to anim^*' '»« • •*»' 

There is a witchery that i.^ 
Within the aunshir'* '^f her %.j^. 
More potent thai" *■ tkn^r'^ "*•! 
Of talisman, or i«u< 
Who has not felt hi 



.«i 



wl 



-wlAaV 



„ . . J :, . ■ " I Inspire his heart •»"' ta» 

AW --ettj well ascertained, and jdmost gene- M^j^^^f ^^^e frownin. ,..«' 
.- - gentlemen of science, that the dJ7^.., ..4 h^ lov^ n^^^ , 
. ,. ^•lat'xii*^ by the mo»'^*'»»'e ♦*♦'»♦ is ab- *»*»v«« u 

,-i.. . .on^f VAAtli^ ^^ ^ .ifnallv I virh'^ ^%8 ''*** 



^is i^"- 
^ay Cii. 



Have twined their influence rouad his heart. 
Felt not that woman can impart 
By smile, or glance, or sokothered sigh, 
A world of bliss and conftancj. 
Priestess of Love! how oft f hou'rt left to moaim 
Man's perfidy — forsaken and* forlorn. 

There is a vigil in the sky 
That marks the villain's perjury; 
How can he hope to be forgiven 
Who breaks on earth his vow to Heaven? 
He wedded in this world may be. 
But hell like his inconstancy. 
Will echoing yell the oath that fires his breathy 
And brand it m the registry of death. 

Pleasure's a poor and gaudy toy, 
A forgery on solid joy, 
A gilded chain that drags the slaTO 
Helpless and childless to the grave. 
1 he haunted Libertine who lies 
Without one hand to close his eyes. 
Sighs to the passing breeze his dying groaa 
CompanioHless, un wedded and alone. 

Man has a wandering heart — hu soul 
Spurns fetters, slavery, and control 
To-day he climbs the snow-clad steep. 
To-morrow ploughs the foamy deep: 
And now he roams by mountain side. 
Without a friend, without a guide — 
Till woman bids his wayward steps to cease. 
And turns his Arab thoughts to home and peace. 

Woman! companion of my life. 
Less loved when maiden than when wi£e; 
How fondly do I sing to thee. 
Of wedded love and constancy! 
Dear mother of my child, I trace 
Thy emblem to her artless face— 
I clasp the hsping babe, receive a kiss. 
And feel a father's love, a father's bUss. 

'Tis woman's voice, in accents low. 
That hushes first the infant's wo; 
'Tis woman's fond, maternal arms. 
That shields her boy from vain alarms—- 
Uprears him in a world of cares. 
And saves him from its countless snares. 
Nurse of inankin<i! I fondly view in thee. 
The watchful guardian of our infancy. 

Now would I ¥fomHn^»/rieMMIp sing— 
O, 'tis a pure undyine thin;^ 
The dew that gems the blossom 'd thoni 
Shines brightest in the sunny mom; 
But faithful woman can bestow 
A lificht to gild the night of wo! 
Her love, like moonbeam on a stormy seay 
Sheds o'er our cares its own serenity. 

I've found the world a fait bless things 
Man^s friendship wenk and perishing, 
Man's friendship! 1'is the ocean's spray— 
The froth that rude winds sweep away! 
You ask where constancy can rest? 
Go, find it in a woman's breast! 
I would not give one fair, lov'd friend, I boast^ 
For all the wealth of India's golden coast! 

When pale disease, with all h'^T trni". 
Fevers the blood and fires th< *'^*'* 
'Tis woman's sympathetic ar 
Quells the wild tbrobbinu;s ol iu«- Mm***- 
The mortal pang, the bu*'ninir ^*t^^ 
In nature's latest agon' 
O, fair physician! thou art ^.t c. av^, 
With oil and wine the drooping frame ^ e^ - -^ 

I ask not, on the bed of death. 
Proud man to watch my fleeting m«>«m» 
Let woman's prayer embalm thL jmv^ 
For O, it has a soothing powar> 
To calm the awful struggle here 
T*^ Kriirbten hope and iMish fei»- 
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WASHINGTON RACES. 

He rdl ncea over tlie Wasbmgioo coune com- 
menced on the 3&th mst. Onlj two hones vrere eo ■ 
tered. Pour mile heats, for a purse of 5900- 

The firat he»t woa won, in handMme alyle, b; 
iii Stevens' mare Jaoet, of New York; aod at the 
aecond heal her opponent, Mr. Elliot'a fine mare, 
Sia* White, of Virginia, waa vritbdrHwo. The; 
•re both first rale racers. 

Second Day. — The ruce of jesterday wu hi^lj 
interesting. Four hortea started for the purse; some 
of them were known to fame, and on one or the 
Qtber of the^e, the majorilf of the betters made 
their calculalioQs of success-, but i;reat was the dis- 



fidence or fear, offered herself amongst the competi- 
tors for the prize. 

At the word "go," die took the lead, and was 
permitted to keep it throui^houl. without being 
pressed, her calculdtine adversaries luoderBtely 
(raining in her rear, supposing ifae first heitt would 
exhaust ber wind, and leave the victory to him who 
shoul'i ihow most speed and bottom in the foUow- 
IDg hen IS. 

At the tup of the drum, all four came up fresh to 
the second heat. Miss Hofie again took the lead; 
she kept it the first round — every eye was directed 
' ' '' infident that some 



taken by the former by a neck; Pairfai trailiog 
under a hard pull. Time, 4 min. S seconds. 

The second heal was Ulien by Fairfax, with ease 
—Eliza White second and Sally Hope near at hand. 
Time 4 min. 1 second, 

I'he third heat (Sally Hope bein^ withdrawn,] 
wds a Goe trial of speed beiwean Eliza White and 
Fairfax, they passing and repassing each other al- 
ternately, but was gained by the former by a length. 
Time 4 minutes S seconds. 

The fourth beat and the race was taken by EJi 
While, who took Ihe lead, Pairfai coming in ab<iul 
a lenglh behind. In this beat bolb horses we 
much distressed by Ibe mire and slippery stale 
(he track; both, however, proving game to the lasL 
Time, 4 min. 16 seconds. Few races were better 
calculated lu test the toughness of the race horse, 
from Ibe continued rain during tlie race, Ihe heavi- 

:ss of the course, and the number of heats. 



DISCOVERY OP THE JESUITS' BARK. 
An ludian in a delirious fever having been left by 



to her compeiilon, 

them would make an effort to wrest the beat from 
so obscure a rival, and maintain their well-earned 
reputation. At this moment ibe g&lhnt, or r^tber 



in gallant, young Fairfax, sprang forward and pnas- 
ed her. He kepi The lead half a mile, when his 
fleet adversary shot ahead of him, and took (he 



order to qi ' " " ", 

the water of Ihe river, which having long imbibed 

of (he bark that floated on (he i 
quickly dispersed the fever of the Indian, 
turned perfectly cured to fait friends, and having 
metitiooed the manner in which he was cured, Ibe 
afflicted Hocked in crowds to the holy stream, 
nore iatelligent of the (ribe, however, discovered 
be reason of Ibe medical viriue of the water. In 
640, Ihe lady of (he Viceroy of Peru was reco 
vered from a dangerous fever by its use. In Iti40, 
*>f ICardinal de Luga and other Jesuits, spread the re- 
lation of this medicine through Spain, Italy and 
me, and hence it obtained its name. 

[Matimic Mimr. 



ind heal also, to the surprise of every body and 
the dif-nwy of Ihe (oo knowing ones. The follow- 
ing i.'- ihe order of the two heals: 

Mr. Garrison's a, f. Si.llv Hope, ..II 
Mr. Patter's s. c Fairfax, ... 3 3 
Mr. B.t'lger's b. c. Trumpeter, . . S S 
Col. Sewell's b. c. Sir Humphrey, 4 dist 
Time of second heat, 3 minutes 62 seconds. The 
weather was very fine and (he course in gOo4 order. Waller his trees c 



SILK. 
Ad elderly farmer from Connecticut told 
other day, that he had about five hundred mulber- 
^es (hen growing un his own farm — that he fed 
hundred Ihousand wonns. which produced 
about fifty pounds of silk annually. The whale bu- 
siness, of feeding (be worms. Etc , is performed bv 
his daugbters. But very little labour is required, 
and be thinks that in Ihe course of a few yi 



Thud Day. — Five horses were entere<i; the parse 
4300. The following is Ibe result 

EliEa W'hitc. by Sir Archy, ... I I 
Southern Eclipse, by Northamptou, 3 dist 

Atalanla, by Chance, 3 9 

Oscar, 4 dist 

Hickofy, 5 dist 

The public were surprised, from the known speed 
aod bottom of Southern Eclipse, to 6nd him dis- 
tanced Ihis day, tbe second beat; but we learn be 
was out of order, and that ths rider was directed to 
lay back llie second heat, under an idea that Ata- 
lanta would run for the heat — and tbe boy did so, 
It of distance, which Alalanta only saved and 



laturily, — he shall, by in- 
creasing the number of his wnrma in proportion to 
the quantity of feed supplied, produce yearly about 
lAree hundred pounds nf the Tma ntateriaL. Thus 
giving bis girls an opportunilv of adding to the 
common stock of domestic comtort, and of providing 
a hvelibood for themselves. We wish him success; 
and (he heart of every friend to tbe inureaEiog pros- 
perity of our domestic manufactures, will throb a 
generous response. [lb. 



year's exports. Cootrasting (be exports of the yearl 
(835 and IS^G.we find the difference in favour of 
the latter year, j^sr-hro fhotannd tight hmdrtd and 
ei^t/thrte hales of Cotton, /our thmuaiul two Aim- 
dred and tteenty tierces of Rice, and one kundni 
and Jifty-tix hogsheads of Tobacco. 



Ksczms. 



LTKEl). 

Take of lunar caustic (now called orgenhim ni' 
(ro/um,) one drachm; weak solution, or tincture of 
galls, two drachms. The cloth must he first wet^ 
ith tbe followiog liquid, viz. salt of tartar, one 
KQce; water, one ounce and a half; and must be 
perfectly dry before any attempt is made to write 

IR SULFHCRinS WOOL, SILXS, STRAW BOHNErS, &C. 

Put into a chaffing diih some lighted charcoal; 
put Ihis (ihalBng dish into a smalt close room, wi(h- 
out a chimney, or into a closet or large box; then 
pound an ounce or two of brimstone, and strew it on 
(be ho( coak Hang up the article jou would hare 
bleached, make vour door fast, and let tfaem hang 
three hours or all nieht, if you have lime. This is 
ivhal is called dry bleaching woaltfns: all line co- 
loured woollens should be sulphured in Ibis way pre- 
viously to (heir twing dyed. S(raw bonnets are hke- 
bleached in tbe same manner. 

OTHER SOLID SOBSTiKCES, FROM CLOTH, SILXi, 

&c. 

Sopposing a small quantity of paint had dropped 
D a coat, a pen should be dipped in spint of tur- 
pentine, and its contents should be dropped on the 
paint spot, in a quantity sufficient to discharge the 
oil and gluten (hat is mixed with Ihe paint. Then 
let i( res( several hours, (bat it may penetrate and 
suck up the oil: and v/bat i( has done this, lake the 
cloth between your bands, and rub it; tbe paint 
ill then crumble away like dried earth. The 
turpentiue will by no means injure either (he cloth 
or colour. 

If, however, Ihe epola be numerous, Ibe best way 
la to apply the spirit of turpentine over tbe silk, Slc, 
msh B qmnge, as wma as possible sfler the oil or 
paint, &c., has been spilt upon it, and btforeit iibe- 
eotnt dry: by these means il may in general be 
completely washed out 



Silk, Stkawbbrries, &c. 

fxiniet to Ike Editor— EatttnUe, 6lh Oct. 1326. 

1 can procure tbe large strawberries for you, aod 
have given direc(ions to roy uncle's gardener to that 
effect 1 hare known them 41 to 5 inches circum- 
ference. 1 thank yau for Ihe squash seed, and iball 

ke especial care of (hem. 

A few of my neighbouring friends are determin- 
ed to set about raising silk worms, and if you can 
furnish us with some of the eggs it will be a great 
favour. Very luxuriant while and black mulberrj 



EXPORTS OF SAVANNAH. 

By tbe table of exports, it appears that for the 

.. i year ending the 30th September last, there were ri , 

Eclipse lost by a length. 'shipped from Ihe port of Savannah, oiu ftundred and' trees are to be found abundantly throughout the 

fitittit Day. — The sweepstakes of Saturday pra-leiffity-four thoiuand, two Auitdred thirty eight bales'two counties; so that what app^rs to be tbe chief 

duced a protracted and interesting contest between of Upland Cotton, and «>z thoiuaad Aree hundred! difficulty is, with us, already surmounted. We also 

tbe three fine horses that started. These were oh^ /oi^y bales of Sea Island — making one Aundredmeed (be necessary instructions for their manage- 



EUia WhUt and Sally Hope, (the winners of the 'and ntnetu ItouMDld fiat hundred and • 



y-e«*' 



miles each,} were run before (be victory was decid-'jiwtiercesof Rice,and one hundred and seeentyhbds. 
ed,aad furnished unusual gratification to. the lovers i of Tobacco. Tbe whole valued, at the present de- 
af the turf, notwithstanding tbe rery unEtvourablelpressed prices, vrill amount to sizntiUioiueigAtAuii- 
stUe of tbe weather, and consequent faeavinesa ofjdred thountd doUar*. To this may he added Lum- 
the course. ber and other raluable articles exported, an esli- 

The firat heat wai a very baoiboDtely contested inale of which we have not been able to procure, I dresaed up for tbe purpose, 
one betweea Salty Hope «MEltnWbito,aadins 'that tvoidd greatlj incieue tbe uwunt of the Respectfully, Gms. 



ment I understand that where it ii carried oo e: 
tensively, worms are provided with shrives aod 
other fixtures, for tfaeir accommodation. A plate 
representing (his would be highly satisfacloiy, and 
would be a valuable arficle for (be "Farmer." Sure- 
ly essays on the subject are to be found among some 
of tbe French and Italian works, which could be 
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Extract la tlic Ediior—duUd MontktUo, Georgia. 
13(ft Octuber, 1836. 

W« should be profiled in this part of the couatt-y 
by ft dcseri|iliun of the Diost commnn and lueful 
ice'house, such as would most certainly lecure ice 
in this climate. Your ideas, or those of Mine expc- 
Tienced penon upon that subject, would be thaok- 
iidly -received. 

Since the decline in the price of cotton, the citi- 
zeoB here are entering largely into th« ipirit of 
breeding horses; so much so, that I am coD&deni 
loine KM>d blooded stallions would sell well, and be 
profitable here; we should be pleaietl to get some 
sueb horses amongst us. 

Crops of cotton and grain have been verj much 



injured bj the dry w 



n Georgia, and it is b 



zens to prevent distress from the scarcity of grain 
They are seeding large wheat crops to mabe up tht 
deficieocy in the corn crops. The white flint whtKt 
which you forwarded me last year, was somewtial ,' 
injured by the fly, and it was sown too late toj' 

make a good cropii ""--•' "- — ^--. ---j ■!■ 

about forty acres w 



culture of the mulberry, the rearingof the 
irm, and the manufacture of silk. To any 
gentleman qualified to search them with that Tiew, 
and fiteling sufficient concern on the subject to 
make translations for the public benefit, we shall be 
liappy to loan them for that object 

f^-'AHRaicAK Eci.i»SB." — An opportunity is 
iw offered to the breeders of fine horses to procure 
the stock of this very justly celebrated horae. He 
has arrived here from the north at the earnest soli- 
cilatioD of some few amateurs of the lurf, and will 
remain, for two months only, at the stable of Murtin 
Potter, three miles from town, on the Philadelphi 
roiid. Persons intending to avail themselves oftli 
services of this horse must make immediate applici 
liun BS the number of mares is limited to twenty, an 
ulr^HiJy upwards of half that number are engaged. 
Apply at the office of the American Farmer. 



nuoBS ovaxBMm. 



', BBltimoro Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Java 



g^The sports of the turf were, perhaps, never 
ncoura^d with more animation in Vir^nia than 
time. For the spring races at Richmond, 



Mod cwp'i'n ibis climate'. I Uve7.it "seeded | ''» bones are already entered. On the sufjeriority 
Jriy acres with that kind of wheat, and if it '," ^''??_°_ *"'_ ^ 
does nell 1 will give you the result. 



I, very respectfully, 

REUBEN C. SHORTER. 



owners confide so fully, 
have thrown, every one. into a common purse, the 
sum of |500, making, besides the regular purse, the 
Rum of (3000— and it may be, that before the day 
arrives, as many more wiU be 

^The Hon. S. ViH Rehhsellibb, the chair- 
man of the agrieuUvrat eommittee- 
who, with an immense fortune, is devoid alike of 
avarice and ostentation; has consented to 
.again in Congress,)/ elected. But in such a case, 
«>The Trustees of the Maryland Apicultural ,hore can be no iff he will be elected by acdama- 
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Sttciety are reminded that their next 
pointed for Thursday next, at Leiiogloo, the resi- 
dence of D. Williamson, jr. 

The agricultural publick have been respectfully 
invited to consider the scheme of premiums pub- 
lished some weeks past in the American Farmer, to 
Bake through the Corresponding Secretary sugges- j 
tions as to any modification of that scheme, woich 
may be thought expedient — as il it is^et to be act- 
ed upon by the Board. As not a single bint tias 
Iteen given, it is hoped that we shall have no fault- 
finding about the appropriation of the Society's 
funds. I'he Trustees can have nothing in view but 
llw good of the cause. 

ty-By Captain Macy, a personal acquaintance 
anofneod of General Lxrkrxrrz, who wiQ sail from 
New York for France on the 5th of December, the 
£ditor of the American Farmer intends sending 
wild turkies, American rabbits and partridges. South 
American Powees, (brought and presanted by Mr. 
Keener, of Baltimore,) and other article* indige 
nous to our country. He wishes to add the varie- 
tiea of Indiaa com — that is, ears of that grain re- 
markable for colour, texture and size whether large 
or small. The same attempt was made last year, 
but so late that the collection was too small to be 
sent As the season is now at hand for husking, if 
the papers will copy this paragraph, it is probable 
that sj)ecime::s of a single ear or two, of twcjily 
varieties of corn, might oe selected within the time 
mentioned. 

(y>Tlie Editor of the Araerisan Farmer requests 
to be supplied with some eggi of the tiik worm for 
distribution amongst some friends, who propose to 
make experiments to demonstrata the practicability 
of the profit to be derived from the employment oC 
labour and capital in that branch of industry. 

N. B. He has an extensive collection of Italian 
works on agriaiUwt, collected in Italy, and present- 
ed to him by the gallant Commodore Jacob JokeSj 
•D hii return from his commend of our squadron 
n the Mediterranean. II is probable these volumes 
MuWin vduable hintt, perhaps ample iastmclions. 
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OTTON.Li 

Georgia Upland, . . 
COTTON VARN.No. I 

An advance of I ce 

eochnumbertoNo.ia. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE, 

FEATHERS, Live, . . . 
FISH, Herri ngs.Sus. 

Shad, trimioeil, 

FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR. Superfine, city, 

Fine, 

Suequehanna, jUperfi. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow 

Wheat, Familj Flour, 
do. Lawler,& Red.new 
do. Red, Susque. . . 
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if-Av EXTENSIVE Ndksert. — Messrs. Sinclair & 
Moore, who took at the last Maryland cattle show, 
tlie premium offered for the best cultivated orehard.l 
have informed us ttiat they have laid the foundation 
for an extensive nursery, as "a useful branch of 
'etdtvral rtpotUary." They inform us, that 
G establishment of our seed store, we have 
been constantly apphed to for fruit trees also. In 
instiquence, last spring was a year we commenced 
Nursery at our seed garden and vineyard; and 
st season we were offered the Harlem Nursery, 
.vned by Joseph Tdwnseod and others, which we 
purchased, and which at once put us in possession 
of a prime collection of fruit trees, ready grafted 
and budded, and stocks to graft on, from which, if 
ire hive a tolerable season, we may expect about 
5000 trees ready to deliver this full, and ten thousand , SOAP, Ball 
graRed, and growing this spring, among which ' "'"^ 

ipple, peach, pear, apricot, pli ' ' 

; so that we expect, from prese 
to have a very extensive nursery ot fruit trees, 
and worthy oi the public patronage; and as we have 
'iring the last twenty years been taking pains to 
illpct the best of fruit from New York, New Jer- 
y, PenneylvaniBt RicUard Cromwell, &^., many of 
which have long since heed in full bearing, we have 
the opportunity of grafting and budding from bear- 
ing trees, thereby avoiding mistakes — and having a 
Erofessed hand at the business, we have no doubt 
ul ire shall give general satisfaction. 



Clover Seed, Bed . 

Ruta Baga Seed, . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed 

Oat.1, 

Bonna, Wliite, .... 
HEMP, Russia, clean, - 

Do. Country .... 
HOPS, 1st aoM, (ISS6) 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD, Pig 






NAILS, eoiOd. 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pilch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . - 
OIL, Whalr 



PORK, Baltimore Me*s, 

do. Prime, . - - 

PLASTER, cargo price, 

ground, . . 

RICE, fresh, 

- - ■ sore Wliite, 
and yellow. 
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('^i:l« Show — CauUon to Farmers — New and Valuable 
(;iM-T — Lai^ Trees, and Large Vegetables— On Brick 
iiijKiag — Inquiry respecting Gas Oil and Ice houses— 
Tcri.is used in Horticulture — Poetry, Woman— Wash- 
iiigtun Races — Discovery of Jesuits' Bark — Silk — £x- 
ports of Savannalf Socipm^Bditorktl Correspoo- 
dence— EditnrMk 



SUGARS, Havana White, 
do. Brown, 

Louisiana, .... 

Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves, . . 
Ginger, Ground, . 



SALT, SI. Ubea, . . . . 

Liierpoo] ground . ■ 

SHOT, Bait, all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily,. . 

Lisbon, 

, Claret, 

Port, first quality, . . 

WOOL, Merino, full bl'^ 

do. crossed, . . 



8K1MNER, Editor, I, 

Paul and Market streets, whan avanMaoMloBtf 
Book and Job Trtottas ii kaa«MM)r MwaoM. 
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AaazoiTLms. 



Utv or preindice to an* 
lliej would, like all oUh 



olber 



HOME MAftKETS— AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DUCTIONS AND RAW MATERIALS. 



Uned iritboul diffieull 
bnnch of i 

piEDtiCM, tbe moat of them be unle&rned, it _. __ 
mtled. We itid oot Toel tbe lou or the haodt, nor 
ol the capita], wbieh waa drawn into the cotton 
nan uTxe tones. Hand*, emplojed aa manulactHren. 
are not of the deuripfion of labourer! deemed moal 
nofilable at out;4lDor work. ScTcn tentha of the 
kandi emplojed in onr eotton mitls, would have 
earned little or Dotbingi but at acme lucb emploj- 
toent. It oiaj be furtbennore remarked, that at the 
tomroeocement of nMDn&elurea in roost couDtrtet. 
ieemiug want of hands; but if manuft 



A Jlfeffioir.on the enuUtney and pneticMiit^ if 
improeiiutar ertatmg Home MarktUftr (Ae ude 
Q^ ^rieuUwrul /VimmcIhiih mid Bau MaUnaii. 
iy the iiilroduction or growlA <f JiHiaa* and M»- 
mrfaeturtn—by Geokok Tibuti, if Jlenawlwr 

S'befoie the Boaid of A^frioultBie of tl^'wiwhad nolb^oaiN^ed. ttehand; employ^^ 
8t.U of New York, M.«h 8. IMS. ,^ .Lem.m.riit oothaw. heeu .z. e.«teDC* 

V , I Bv cstaUiahiDK maflufactune*, vuu enable the 

(OMinuedfr^p. tea.) \^^J^ reuuired to work them,to a'ecumuUte to an 

ThequMtio».«aitreUte»rothiicouotrT^,5h:illi^^,t„, „|,Lrh they nevor could hare doae but for 
we profit frort the eiample of England? ThaH*t|j„|p esiabliibmeot The population of England 
n»r d» it under advanUge* and prospecti alioee 1 1^,,^, have remained nttij Icm. and that of Flan- 
thar moie (avourable, and to greater effect ihinvers, much greater, had England been content to 
EugUnd «Ter did. ii most certain. To amre al ' 1,^,0 continued her former practice of sendinz her 
the same point of eleration, and that comparaUveii 1 „„„] ,0 piandera, there to be worked into clolha, 
soon, we bare onlj to adopt Ibe measures "Uicli.^j ,[,p cloth: ^(ent back to England, in eichange 
Englind did, and to avoid her unnecesaary wars. ,nr mors wool Tbe population of England has. n< 

Great Biitaio, bad she adopted her present eoursc 1 jo^bl. been vastly enlarged, by changing this poli 
of measures atan ear.ierday, in relation to her inii-i,.,. Rpiajjung her woot.and refufinK to receiv 
■ufactures and trade,and avoided UDnecesaaryHars,^.|u,h, (row all road, the artiaans of Flaodera had 
might probably have attained to her preient ^■Icviil- jp^, ^g j^. bul it otade room, and gave employmeDl 
ed conditio^in any one of the centuriea since thr - ■ " ^^ ■ 



thirteenth. 

It is maintained that our population is not sulfi- 
ciently numerous, to commence manufacturing; that 
we have not the bands to spare from other more 

Erofitabic and bealllirul employments; that if we 
nd.this surplus population would take to nsanu- 
t'actures as a matter of course. 

It may be remarked that thia objection is uaualty 
made, wherever manufacture* are not exiensivcl) 
carried on. It was so in some of die old coa 
It is so at this time in Poland; in Ihia and 
other countries, and will probably be M in 
country, until manufaelnres are commencod in \Lal 
couotry. 

The labonrers of this country are mostly conjin 
ed lo the land, from which many might be brneti 
cially withdrawn; for they are farnisg bu' very 
little there. But they have not IheneRSsary knot 
led^e of any other calling; and those who h:Li 
grown old in labours upon the land, cannot easily 
be teami a new trHde; nor is it bcheved to bo n 
cesMry or desirable that they ahouk be. Manuta 
lures, if Ihey can tind protection, will be carri< 
OD. and sup^icd with hands, who will come to 
already learned, from the countries from which 1 
have obtained our manufactured articles, or 
made from the younger and growing popnlati 
of this country. By giving lo the younger a 
growing population, buiiness at home, we sb^ill pi 
vent ihera from strolling into Canada or Miriii^nn. 
in search ofncwplares of rcjidence; and theatrcni 
and wealth of the old settled states will he ^1 
menlc<l by retnining them, and giving them o|)|i 
tunities, as artizans, of obtaining comfortable I 



rorarlizana in England; 

nders, and other parts of tbe continent, found 
their way; or they were soon grown in England lo 
(he required number. Bj adopting the same policy 
bere. we sball find that a like cause will produce 
nc efect in this country. Tfaii change in the 
policy of Elngland may have occasioned some dis- 
latisfaction at firsL The persons by whose agency 
the former inleicourse had been conducted, may 
have apprehended the loss of their bi 



luea 

In our rage for growing bread-stuffs and provi 
siona for foreign miirkets. about all the lands in tbi 
state, of a good qualilj, with much of the poore 
grades, have been settled. The canals which hurt 
to an incalculable extent, advanced the Kencn 
wealth of tbe vlale, have, with the benefits conferred, 
furnished a cheap and eipeditinus means of getting 
out of Ifc and we may calculate that this mfans of 
getting out of the alate into others, or into Canada. 
will bi; improved to a very great extent, by many, 
who find themselves without employments affording 
iome proipecl of profit, and the canals thereby, nnd 
to thai extent, become a mean of lessening, instead 
of augmenting our numbrn, as was expecterl. 
But it is believed that bcuids could easily be oh. 
No. 34. -VOL. 8. 



ton, it would have afforded some relief to the far- 

who would have furni^ed the wool and provi- 

required for their manufacture, and placed 

nearer on a level with their brethren the 

cotton -growers. Bat, withdrawing tbe shield of 

government in thoae double duties, and thereby 

E'acing our new beginners in competition with the 
Tger capitals and better learned artizans of Enr< 
land, they were broken down. For want of auck 
protection, as shall inspire full confidence in tbo 
manufacture of woollen cloths, another defeat of 
the wool-growing business may be apprehended. 
En^and having the artizans for converting foreign 
wool into articlea of the most approved fashion, baa 
iby the means of throwing foreign wool into 
our markets, to the exclusion of our own, in a 
ihape so acceptable to the tastes of our people, as 
:o insure it* being taken in preference to that raitod 
here: and tbe same may be said of many other ar- 
ticles. The farmer is, moreover, for want of that 
protection and encouragement to tbe required arti- 
sans, deprived of many, and the* most profitable ap- 
plications of bis land and labour, and compelled (o 
drudge on in tbe old track, in poverty. 

The mechanic arts are not only the baDd-maidt 
of agriculture, and its principal support, bol thoy 
are powerful auxiliaries lo each other, and lo tfie 
pursuits of science generally. 

Encouragement lo the introduction from abroad, 
or growth within the country, of a population for 
the purpose of converting raw matenals into manu- 
factured articles, aotl making home markets for ths 
consumption of agricultural productions; and this 
by duties or prohibitions on foreign goods, is further 
objected to, on the ground of policy; and tbe writer* 
before mentioned, Smith and M. Say, are cited aa 
authorities. It is maintained by foreign commercial 
agents in this country — by our importing mercbanta 
— by the shipping interest generally, and .eottou- 

g'owers of the south, that the prevailing opinion in 
ngland, and the acts of the English government 
^oods) but it raised England to an elevation in are in accordance with the theories of these gentle- 
rraith, ulrength, political and civil consideration, to men — that ihb English are doing awiy their protec- 
which she never could have attained, without that tion to manufactures and trade, as far, and as fast 
change in her uolicy. She soon found that her ai praclieabte — that they have finally become con- 
number of people; her internal and eitemal trade;, vinced that their prulecliBns, by way of prohibi- 
the style of cultivating and rent of her land; and.itions, bounties and duties, have been of more injuiT 
; Hll.ihe revenue derived from her importa | than benefit I<> them — that their manufactures ana 
from abroad, were greatly mereased and en-:lrade have arrived to their unexampled state of 
lari;rd. and is still found to go on increasing. She 'prosperity, not by the aid, but in despite of these 
had lo grope her way lo wealth and eminence, with ' regulations. The books of these gentlemen are in 
out the aid of the numerous precedents and exam- 1 the hands of almuil every body, still it may be welt, 
pies which, by the history of her rise, and Ihal of rery briefly lo sixte their leading theories, and to 
itries, are now aSurded to us. She made | inquire how far the allegations, Ihat England has 
rs in her progress, which, by these lights, I become sick of her prulecliuns and restraints, is 
n-e may nruid. It is worthy of remark, however, | founded in fact To do this, however, within aoj 
that her slatesroen never far a moment thought or thing like reasonable bounds, but little more can be 
folloning the plausible theories of the Adorn Smiths 1 said than lo state facts and refer to authoritiea 
atid M SijjB,ol the day. They looked 10 the pnic ! The leading principles of these gentlemen, are 
ticdl c>{!''rjtions and results of measures. When 'claimed to be Imsed upon Ibc natural progre**of 
ibcj lo'iiiJ them prejudicial, they changed them; man from the savage to the moat civilized state. 
ami leii [be speculations of these gentlemen to be j That men ft first subsist by bunting. fishing. and oti 
studied and followed by us, and such other nations'naturul productions, wiihnut labour from that state 
as thought proper to follow ihem, to the tienetit of, they pass In that of sbe^herd^ or herdsmen; from 
England, and lo their own individual ruin. Itbat to the division and cultivation of land: alter 

Had the double duties impoted during the late which, oianuiactures are commenced as a distinct 
war, remained upon such articles aa we bad com- : profession. When the cultivation of tbe land and 
menced the manuiiicliire. Ibc slaughter which looklmaMuracturcs are filled with capital and labour to 
place nmong Ibe sheep in ISIS-IP, and '30. would uverlloiving, t)ie next branch of business to be taken 
never have )iup|iened.' Uur hills at this time would! up is Ihat of external commerce, with navigation. 
have bern covered with sheep; extensive manufac- The next in sucression, is carrying the productions 



goods would have been 
n operaliun, with probably many others; the prices, 
ike those of coarse cotton cloths, would at this 
ime have been aa low, or lower, than the imported; 
here would then bare been a few articles, upon 
vhich the farmer could have relied for money to 
' Idles and other demands 



of one foreign cunntry to that of another. Alter 
all these several branches of business are overdone, 
then emigration and the eslabUsbment of foreign 
colonies commences: internal commerce being inci- 
dental to every stage. Tlkol the patroiuigt and pn- 
Icetion if govtntment, ihouU iterer bt txleaded lo any 
one brandi of ttuuiesi orer (hal of annther, nor to the 



states with negro cloths, in exchange for (hcit cot- Iject, over Una ^ tt« foretgntr; but that oB, at imQ 
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ciltiena as f-i .i^itrs. ili iild i-i-tufsa tqw-l rithls. aiull 
fvrcluite tnhrre tlity eiui cheapest, and leU tcliere thtyl 
tan dearat, irillioiit duliei or im/ialimniti ' | 

Thp KriKhsh Dniiuii. wiih Kunie tem}iomrj eicep- 
tions, practised for a luribE tiiim in Ibtt early pitrt or 
their faislory, nearly upon tbese princ^iplei; Rivin^l 
Bometiiiies to the strunger, and tomelimes to the 
subji'cl. the adrantue' ', and, like all oilier nalians 
who Blitl continue that prartire, were poor, depend- 
ing upun rurp.ignen ftir ni'inufactured Articlc», and 
for markets for their raw malfriiils. Their numbers 
Were comparatively few; their lands were badly cul- 
tivated, and un product ire; their Foreign commerce 
Sod revenue rruni duties on imported articles, insii;- 
aifieant. But the Ensllih, disrrariirding theories 
like those juM mentioned, changed this policy. — 
From lime to time, prohibited posilively or virtu 
«1ly. by hi|t:h dulies, one list of Manurnctured arti- 
cles alter another, until about thf whole of them 
Were virliially excluded. They put in operation 
their celebrated nitvigalion art; pr'>tectcd tlieir ma- 
Bufactures. shippini; interest and trade, froni the 
inlerrerence ol' lorelf^ners; iind ibereliy drew into, 
or srew up in their cnimtry, their eiisling overpow- 
erinR slock or arlizan-i »nd semnen; made good and 
CerlHin home miirkela lur all their niw uiateriols and 
agricultural productions and rais(>d their revenue, 
anipping, mercantile and landed inlcreils. Tar above 
that or any other counlry. 

It is somewhat remarkable that our lirst Congress 
disregarded the order of lime, in which the several 
professions shiuld naturally, acrorlling to the fore* 
going theories, rise and succeed each other. They 
passed over mnnuraclnres, with but a. slight notice 
ID the preamble of a bill, and determined tlial the 
counlry, whether it had any IhioR else or not, should 
have a competent stock of ships and seamen; and 
to thai end, and looking to foreign countries for 
markets for agricultural productions, and for a sup- 
plj uf manuraclured articles, gave to the shipping 
interest a powerful protection, which, with fiivoura- 
ble incidental circumstances, raised it to its present 
atate of prosperity. 

As (he fact of protection to the shipping intere 
this country is notorious, and only incidentally i 
tioned here, it is not deemed necessary to cite all the 
particular incidents in which, to maintain its just 
rights, the landed interest has sulTered. The dis- 
pule, however, with England, whether the ships of 
ihis country should, on equal terms with tbeir own, 
transport plaster from, and rye and Indian corn to 
flora Scoiia; and rum and molasses from, and corn, 
llour, and lumber to the West Indies, was mainly 
the cause of the extreme depression of flour, in the 
^ears IS2D and '-21 England was willing to take 
our Indian meal and flour in their own ships, to 
I'eed their negroes and fishermen, hut not if taken 
in ours. Congress, to maintain the just rights of 
our shipping, refused lo let Ihese articles be taken 
out of the counlry, if to be transported in F.nglish 
ships eielusitoly. to their provinces; but would per- 
mit )hem to be tnken, to be tranKporled in the ships 
of the two nations, without preference lo eilher. 
The articles could not be sold unless taknn in one 
or the other, and whether taken in one or the other, 
it WM immaterial to the hinded interest; but pend- 
ing the dispute, these artichs remnined on band, 
and fell below any former price since the revolu- 
tion. F.ngUnd, in the course of Ihe dispute, grant- 
ed penninsion to our vessels lo lake Iheni lo ECne- 
[and. there to be warehoused, until Ibeir vessels 



'The mnnims of iho50 writers allow of "lonie very 
ifiw exceptions lo thiii rule; but tlicy are $o lisnitcd uiiil 
iIualiGed, as not to alter the gRnoral principle. Their 
theorios, in oliicr respccli, arc not complained of; but 
in this, they arc in direct nppasition to the pollcj ivhicli 
has given to the maaufacturing and commarrial nations 
r-f fnrope, their present asi^endimey, uod whicll are 
cntable to the prosperity of Ulis counlry. 



found it convenient to take them to the West h- 
die»; but would not suffer that part of the floir 
which soured in their warehouses, to be used is 
sizing for Ihe muslins and calicoes which they weie 
making for our markeU, and which, with their olh<T 
manufactures, we have continued to lake fron 
Ihem, until, having nothing else which they would 
lake in payment, they have withdrawn from us t 
large proporlion of our publick stocks as remit- 
tances for these articles. But to return. 

Anderson's History of Commerce, in 6 volumes; 
MrPberson's Annals of Commerce; Holt's Admini 
[ration of Ihe affairs of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Howe's Present State of England, are referred 
for the particular incidents of protection granted by 
the British government to the manufactures and 
trade of that country, from the llth century lo th« 
present lime, and for the improvements and bene- 
lila derived thereby, to the landed interests and re- 
venue of that country, and in support of the policy 
which it is advisable for this country to adopt. 

Pope's British Customs, will shew what were the 
regulations of trade, pmhibitions and .duties at, and 
for some lime before the year 1S19** In that year, 
very extensive raodiliualions of duties and proliibi 
tions were made. These, with subsequent altera- 
tions, and amounting altogether, nearly to an entire 
new code, have been procured by our Secretary of 
State, and reported to Congress at its present ses 
sion.and olTicially published. They occupy ZSl 
octavo pages, and shew what the English regula- 
tions of trade arc, (o a late period. It becomes im- 
practicable to state the particular provisions, but 
they show most conclusively, that there is no dispo 
stiioo existing in the British government towardi 
relaxation; but, on the contrary, a most caulioui 
and rigid attention to maintain her system is evinC' 
ed. The number of articles permitted to be im 
ported, has been increased, but every manufactured 
article, of which there are a few, is subjected to 
such excessive duties, as to render the sdmi 
nearly nominal. [See Note B.) No person, 
examining Ihis document, can protend that there 
exists tlie smallest appearance of relaxation in the 
British government, and will attribute the fallaci 
representation of a disposition to do so, lo the 
pidity of British commercial agents in this counlry, 
or to self interested motives in other persons. That 
there are, bowever,in England and elsewhere, many 
persons of the opinion that the time has arrived when 
it would be good policy in England, to do away tho! 
restrictions and protections, there is no doubt; and to 
open a free unrestrained trade with every other 
tion who would in like manner take away al 
straints, proteciions and preferences, and oper 
unrestrained free trade with her. Protection 
manufactures and trade could, to all appearanci 
better dispensed with by England, than by 
other nation. What has England lo fear in 
own markets, from a competition with foreign 
nufactures? Such is Ihe immense advantage which 
she derives from having domeslicaled and combin- 
ed within the nation, all Ihe arts, with ablest arti- 
zans in abundance, and with the best tools, labour- 
saving machines, and flitures adapted to every pur- 
pose, in every known art, and manufacture, that it 
would seem to be evident, that she has nothing to 
fear in her own markets, from the artizan) 
nufacturers ol any oilier people. 

Nations, who like us, have not the necessary 
knowledge of the arts for manufacturing, nor the 
nrlizan<; to obtain them, must do as England did; 
that is.give them subslantiij and efficient proteclion; 
but when once obtained, Ihe nation who posseues 
them, may remain fearless of competition. But it 
may possibly be the case, that England, before 
lung, will come out with a proposition, to admit our 
bread-itiiffs and provisions, our lumber, and every 
thing which we may think proper to send her, on 
condition Ihal we coDliniw to take her muiufactarod 



ides in return. If so, aud the proposition shunld 
accepted by our governnienl, it ought to be louk^ 
upon as s. great calamity. We may then aban- 
don all hopes of an efficient boma mB»et for agri- 
cultural productions. In fine, we may make up oixt 
minds to remain torever poor; with our lands badly 
tilled, and revenue from duties small. 

The West India and Nova Scotls dhtpate, termi- 
nated in an accommodation of this kind, in relation 
lo the shipping of the respective countries. But it 
should be recollected, that navigation forms but a. 
single item; our people bad become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the art, and largelv extended in it, 
before the accommodation look place. It is not sO 
with manufactures: most of them are not under- 
ilood; and who ever calculates upon their rise fora 
long time, without powerful protection, will be dis- 
-ippoinled. But the farming intereit/who eoosli- 
ute a great majority in this country, kftve ooly to 
say the word, and their representative* in Congreii 
will adopt measures, which shall toon give them 
manufactories and safe home markets for all theil 
productions. 

Protection to manufactures, is furtfacr objected 

on the ground that Congress is not authorized 
by the constitution to eive that protection, hy in- 
creased dulies or prohibitions, nor to cherish and 
elevate one branch, where that elevation or protec- 
may prejudice another branch ofjtusioeas; and 
s particularly, where it may prejudice the ship- 
ping and importing branches, already catMblished, 
~ d in successful prosecution. 

To these objecliona, it may bo replied, thai, whe- 
ther the powers in question have, or have not been 
to Congress, that body have uniformly 
exercised Ihem for every purpose, deemed necessa- 
ry in promoting the public welfare. The power bat 
un quest ions biy been given to Congress, "lo lay and 
collect taxes, and to estabheb imposts; to regulate 
the trade with foreign powers, among the several 
states, and with Ibe Indian tribes." toother impor- 
tant function conferred upon Congress, is, "to pro- 
ride for the public defence, and for the general wet- 

NotaB.— By the British corn lawof 1815, whea* 
was not allowed to be imported, when the average 
price was below 80s. sterling per quarter of 8 Win- 
chester bushels. or«!.-13 cents per bushel. The law 
of 1S15 has been repealed, and wheat may now be 
imported when the average price shall be 70s. per 
quarter, subject to the payment of a duly of I7«. 
per Quarter, for the first 3 nionthi; after that, to I9i. 

Wheat is admitted from Canada when the ave- 
rage price is 59s, lubject to the same duties a* fo- 

Bcfore 1619, aceording lo Pope's British Cus- 
toms, woollen cloths were permilted to be imported 
on the payment of Ihe permanent duties of i I 14 
shillings, equal to f|7.a5 cents per yard, for cloths of 
all descriptions:— to which had been added, durinc 
thelate war. one-third, Bi. 

By the tariff of 1810, ihcy are allowed to be im- 
ported, on payment of 50 per cent duty, on thO 
market value. 

Articles made of leather before 1819, were ad- 
milled on the payment of 1421 per cent duty: — af- 
ter 1819, the; were admitted on payment of 75 per 
cent, duties. 

fij the tariff of 1819, or present tariff, linens are 
admitted — 

Plain linen, on payment of dulies L76 13 |,| on eve- 
ry J.IOO of market value. 
If checked, dyed or striped, on every LIDO of the 

market value, j.172 10. 
Sail cloth orduck,1.5 07 4, equal to«9S.B5eeots,to 
JL9.0T, equal to $40.30 cent* for 130 ells. 

Of the few manDfactured articles admitted, Ibe 
duties are rarely less than BO per ceat, ukI bat 
thittolML 
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Coltan floods, of wbich Ihcre arc some aot pro- 
hibited, paf (tulle* or Trom 50 to IS p«r cent 

or Mrthetiware, there ftre lonw kind* not prohi- 
bited, pay dutiei of 75 per cent. 

Glui plates, 90 per cent. 

Utdei, lanaed or taned, T5 per ceot. 

Paintings on glui; 80 per cent, eicluiire of ex- 
cise, L6 06. 

But these duties must be merely noiuinal, because 
no person nould IbJnk of sending manufactured ar- 
tide* lo EDRland.cTCD if there were do duties 
charged on them. 

On the few articles which are, or can be sent 
tlngland, rrom Ihe middle or northern stales, theii 
existing duties are 

IPotash. ^3.48 cents per cwL or 40 per cent 
Barrel staves, per 1000, ifl6:i3 
Hogshead staves, " S-tM 
tipe staves. " 4'l .ll 

I'obacco, 4t. sterling; per lb., equal to SA cents per 

lb. or 1400 per cent. 
Bacon or hams, ^.S te sterling, or ei-3.43 per cwL 
Butter, per cwt. (.1 05, or 85.55 per cwi. 

The slertin^ is sUted in ilolJars and cents, as (h' 
denominatian, being our own currency, is easier a[ 
|)reheuded. 

Nora C— See the acta of Congress of I8lh of 
April, ISIS, and 13th of May, IS^O. The British 
did not areeed to Ihe claims of Congress in behalf 
of our ahiptiing, until June, IS2£. In the mean 
time, Iheir West India provinces, and the farmers 
of this country sutTered severely. Wheat fell to TO 
cenU per bushel in 1%-1\. The loss in this and 
many other articles, to the landed interest, was im- 
tticnse. Congress is, notwithrtanding. enlillnd tc 
the hiiiboat coBiaiendativn Sar prolecting and de 
fending the rights of the shipping interest, let the 
.lou or the cost of thut protection affect whoever it 
night: and it is to be lamented that Congress de- 
lay extending ■ like protection to the farming inte- 
real, through the medium of manufacturea. Losses 
of tbia kind are only temporary. To have snbroil- 
ted, would have been as degrading as tvas the pro 
position to susjiend the non-inlercourselaivin 1813, 



opposed, not by the explanation of any dilticullies 
iugge;Ied, but by aulhorily- [ruth is not aiivayt best 
discovered by a reliance upon authority, an the con- 
trary, that species of argument is always to be re- 
ceiced with eaulloni we should examine It closely, 
and scrutinize well theauthor's means oflRfurmati 



ram, or ewe, tin account of any other quiUily titan 
thfJtTteiitui^llitJUtce." To this may be allribiited 
the rapid Improvement of his flock. lie sometimes 
iodulpMl his Imagination, as will be admitted, when 
he fabricsled Ihe "idle tale" above, quoted from 
1,1 Luccock, "ascribing to his favourite r.icc excellence 



M far as lo admit of the Importation from England ' ^^ observes: ■There are flwces, ua ore toU 

of blankets and trinkets, for the purpose of pacify- "^'""'y «''''f *''«'"«'' ">« "^lo'e ""n'. »hat persons 
ing or propillBting Ihe Indians, ft isrinoreovcr, re- accustomed to observe wool, and even manufact.ir- 
markable, that Ihe abandonment of this monopoly. ?"',''•" "»' *«" ■'■''^ ?," d'^'nguiih any difference 
wrunit from the British government by the severest '" the fine new of the pile; when staples, »e parted 
iuff.-rinKS of their Provinces, and conceded with so *™^ diff«™nt part* of Ihe sheep, have been pre- 
ill a grace, has been extolled and truinpcttedtbrr)ueh ""^^^^ '^ t^em if any discrimination was made, 
this counlrv by her agents and satellites, as evi- "he/ have sometimes pronounced Ihat to be best 
dence of alib,'ral disposition In the British gOTern- "h.ch grew most remote from the -'-i- --'■ - '^- 
ment to abandon their nrohlbitorr sfstem alto- o^scriptj 
Selher. (To be contiaued.) ' jb~-^ -i 



the accuracy of his lacts, and the consistency of his ivhich the wool-stapler had not discovered in the 
positions and arguments. Mr. Luccock, who has pursuit of truth;" and also, when he said that "the 
written moreonlbeproperticsofyolk than any other, fourth cross equals in fineness that of Spain, but 
being regarded as your correspondent's best authorl- 1 that fry ORsd^nmrei/ffie .SpiiiiinrJ, the entire pro- 
ty,has been subjected to those testa— andit wasal-jducewoscoruiuleraJiJ^ coanrr Ihan thai of thtjomur 
templed to be shewn that he was without experience gentnUioa." This story so much rcnembles that of 
on iDis subject; thai he had not even seen a merino j the man wbo squealed more like n pig, than the trig 
llocL i am thought to have misunderstood him, I itself did, tlial nulwithstanding the grave rebuacs 
and made an erroneous inference; let Mr. L. speak I of my friend, I cannot treat it seriously; such ex- 
fur me. Id approaching his discussion of the pro- ; travagance and inaccuracy in matters of fact, must 
parties of yolli, he says: "In order to have a eom-|weaken Ihe Doctor's authority on speciJatite inat- 
plete view of this subject, it will be necessary to ters. Another authority is Sir George .McKenzle, 
apply ourselves to the consideration of those more {who has complied some useful hint^ on sheep; but 

S articular causes, which operule directly upon the j when be tells us. that "ordinary sheep naturally 
eece; in attempting this, we feel more than uiiiaJ' shed tfaeir wool annually,"! want no other evidence 
diffidence, for although it lie a subject completely : of his total want of close observation and experi- 
<;epmmeti(al, and in connection with which all un-'ence on the simplest properties of tlie snlmal hn 
supported theories are idle and delusive, truth and' undrj-took lo write about. I will not protract this 
candor compel us to acknowledge tbiit we are to jlitiler by a further examination of the authorities, 
tally un.tcquainted even with the rudiments of farm- 1 The correspondence ^iven with Mr. Caldwell, has 
ing. amjined iUi»o*t enlirety nilhbi Itu; precouti a/' furnished ground for my argument The Inquiry 
comnwrca, rural eoiieurrmee reach «i only by nporf'.pat to Mr. C. is, whether he had "not found the 
What more can be desired to prove that Mr. L had' tioest fleeces generolfy contain the moat yolk." 
not the eipericnce necessary lo dedde the point he ' Now, if it be the fact, that the most yolk is only 
was about to discuss. If any thing more be neces-jgreiieroUy found in the finest fleeces, then It is surely 
sary, hear him further ''Should these pages," adds ' more prudent for one about to select a flock, to ex- 
he, "fall into the hands of a professed grazier, we amine the wool, than rely on Ihe yolk as a guide, 
commit them to his candour, and solicit informa- ; which Is nearly all I have Insisted upon. To this 
tion." This point being setlled, llie next inquiry i question, Mr. Caldwell replies "g-eiier^ly in the af- 
is, had Mr. L. ever seen merino sheep? "He." sayslnrmallve," but adds. Ihat he has "known exceptions 
fae,"had not seen any of those animals or their'to this Keneral rule in sheep, that appeared to baxe 
produce, which are said to afford a staple equally apeeuJiiM'seerefHmiindeoneretuin n^wUc." It should 
fine from every part of their body." My Inference, be observed, that when there are only slight shades 
that L alluded to merinoes in tnis remark, is con jof difference in the quantity of yolk, and also in the 
Iroverled; lei us examine the evidence. Luccock i quality of the wool, it is extremely difficult ta de- 
does not speak of any other race of sheep possess- termine their respective and relative proportioDi 
ing the above remarkable properties, but he does and qualities; henee, nothing would be more eair 
ipeakof meriiioesas having this quality. Page 1 OS. than for a pretty close observer, with the aid of a 



few sheep in most flocks which have 



iry copious 



of yolk, easily discerned by their rerj 
oara ciiarior, resembling a coat of tar and dirt 
These are no doubt the sheep which Mr. C. corMi- 

,._ _ ders ashaving "aiMciJiia' secretion," Etc., andasei- 

which Dr. Parry gives us of his newlceptionstobisgeneralrule. Itistherespeclficallf ad- 
breed of sheep, obtained by combining the btood of^ mitted, by that intelligent breeder, that those she^ 
the Danish, with thai of Ihe Ryetand race." Itii:wbich have the most copious secretion of Tolk, 
obvious, Ihat Mr. L. had not seen Dr. Parry's sheep, Ibave not the finest wool, or at least, Ihat ther nave 
then the principal merino flock in England, and Ihe ' not gauraUi/ the finest wool; if he meant toe for- 
inference Is fair, Ihat he had not seen the pure me- ] mer, he admits more, and if only the latter, quUt M 
riooes which bad a reputation with erery body but 'much as I have contended for, Mr. C's evidence 
I. Thatlthe Doctor, equal, at least, to his mixed race. Mr.lgoes, therefore, to prove that those merino sheep 
. that he bad "never yet met with a which do not secreteyolk very copiously, have gene- 
of the subject speculative.! single instance In which a lock, shorn from the bnl-|raKy Ihe finest ticeccs where the most yolk is to be 
COARSER than another taken found, and that those which have "a peculiar secre- 



YOLK— AGAIN. 
Ma. Skiknei:, 

Tlie reader will understand we contend— 
tnni opinion as to the effect of yolk upon wool, {L. further 
must be from llie nnlurc of the subject speculative.! single insi 
that tlie jrvMlui optTumli of nature in producing anditocks, wai 

dispu»ing of this fcvrclion, bus not been exphined; i from the shoulder." This Is not the fact with good! tion," &c., (that is obviously the moatytrik,) are 
it is therefiin- iit^t known uli»t effect it has upon the | merinoes; although there is a difference, yet a can-! except ions to this rule, or in other words, have not 
yiailitjf of wool, or wbeilier It may not have been did writer would not describe it by calling it algenenilJif the fnicsl llceees, nature makes a new law 
drsit;oed fur some differi'nt purpose. -2. That thelcRaiT difflkence. Again, I infer more strongly,ifor sucht The reader must perceive, that this dta- 
tincsl Iteeces hjvc not uniloriiity the most yolk, and ; that he was unucquainled with the merino race, |cussion is now narrowed down to the smallest ima- 



) be relipd;fram his having not given them a plar 

I of the different species of sheep; they are n 



»;i 



therelore, the qii.intily of yolk 

u|H)n as a Guide in the seleciiun 

aomc lew breeiTcrs m ly still rcl.tln the o!d opinions ! named In his elaborate work, except incidentally, 

on this subject, and others, wishing lo embark inland then only from report, or conjecture. The 

merino bnediiiq;, und relying upon that erroneous I reader must be satisfied Ihat 1 have not perverted 

rule, may be disap|H)iiite(f in the selection of their the meaning of a paragraph to sustain a poslli" 



flocks. These considerations alone, induced 
write a short article on the subject, not dreaming 
that it would, and, I hope it has not been considered 
disrespectful to any one. The first position above 
stated, Itti not been contioTertei^ the next has been 



iSpondent supposes. The next autho- 
rity, in point of weight, ia Dr. Parry, and whatever 
speculative opinions he may have entertained about 
Ibe properties of yolk, be distinctly says, ia one of 
his papers, that be had "never selected a breeding 



ginable polntl every thing 1 have contended fot is 
given up, except a mere i;jicui(ilti'e fact, standing in 
oppoiition to an txjxriinenlal fact, conceded by my 
opponent in this conlrovewy. But "Columella is 
accused of a felo de se." To sustain Ibis accusa- 
. be is made to say. by uifererue, that yolk ia not 
a characteristic of the Merino race. This inference 
roneous. 1 have no where said any thing from 
which it could be drann; on the contrary,! bav« 
called them "the only raea in which an exubennee 
ofyolkislband." I UTe, moreover, speciaDy guard- 
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ed against such a misconception, by statine, dis 
tinctly, that I spoke of Merinos as individuals, not 
as a species. To infer that I had said what I did 
not say, and which, if I had said, I would rather have 
deserved oblivious neglect than replication; and 
then to prove by a quotation from my paper that 
the imputed statement was erroneous — is to raise 
up a man of straw, and then cut off his head. 

An9ther charge of inconsistency as to the charac- 
teristic marics of fine woolled sheep, is somewhat of 
the same character. It was remarked, that the 
blooded horse is distinguished by certain marks 
which good judges cannot mistake; hence I am in- 
consistent in considering ^'fineness and uniformity 
as the most essential ingredient in the value of a 
fleece," and in rejecting other marks, such as yolk, 
dewlaps, and woolly heads. There is a want of 
precision, either in my expressions or in Mr. C^s 
conception of them. 1 spoke of the blooded horse 
as a species, and as observed before of merinoes, as 
individuals; the former in comparison with other 
species, the latter in comparison with others of the 
same species. A good judge will distinguish a 
bioodeo horse from other species, or varieties of the 
borbe; but he cannot distinguish, by any specific 
marks of the race, that horse which can run the 
swiftest or hold out the longest: nothing but his trial 
on the course can prove these qualities So may 
almost any person di.stinguish a merino from other 
species of sheep; but he cannot distinguish by the 
yolk, dewlaps or woolly heads, that individual me- 
rino which will yield the finest wool; nothing but 
the inspection of the fleece can so certainly enable 
him to do this. 

In conclusion, I mUst repeat the queries suggest- 
ed in my last, which appear to have been wholly 
overlooked. 

If yolk is "necessary to the growth of fine wool," 
and **the finest fleeces have usually the greatest 

Suantity of it,'' how does it happen that South 
)own8, and several other breeds, have as fine, or 
finer wool, than half-blood merinoes, while the lat- 
ter secrete a much greater quantity of yolk? 

How does it happen, that high fed sheep have 
more yolk and coarser wool, than low fed sheep? 

How does it happen, that rams have more yolk 
and coarser wool, than ewes? — Does not reason 
teach us to doubt a theory which has such difl^cul- 
ties to reconcile? 

Some allusion was made to my anonymous cha- 
racter, I am content to submit to this disadvantage, 
having no wish to appear before the public as a 
writer, nor at all again on this subject — and remain. 
Yours, &c. COLUMELLA. 



bear a name, by which the pedigree of their proge 
ny may be traced herealler. 

We are glad to see that our late esteemed fellow 
citizen, Thomas Maund, who has had the good for- 
tune to exchange the editorial desk for the more 
wholesome and grateful toils of the field, bore off 
the premium for the best Merino ram.] 

On Domestic Family Manvfactvres, 

For the best hearth rug, to Mrs. C. Powel, (2 00 
For the best carpet, do. S 00 

For the best woollen and cotton counterpane, 

to Mrs. John Roszel, 1 00 

For the best worked cotton counterpane, to 

Miss M. Lore, 1 00 

For the best worked cotton counterpane, to 

Mrs. E. Smith, 1 00 

For the best worked cotton counterpane, to 

Mrs. Mary D. Wright, 1 00 

For the best piece of flannel, to Mrs. Wm. B. 

Steer, 2 00 

For the best pair worsted stockings, to Miss 

Mary Ferguson, 1 00 

For the best phir of yam stockings, to Mrs. 

John Wright, 1 00 

For the best table linen, to Mrs. Sarah Powel, 1 00 
For the best linen, to Miss E. Carter, 1 00 

For the best pair yarn socks, to Mrs. Wm. B. 

Steer, 1 00 

For the best pair cotton stockings, to Miss S. 

Skinner, 1 00 

For the best pair thread stockings, to Miss M. 

D.Wright, 1 00 

For the best pair cotton socks, to Mrs. Ann 

French, 1 00 

For the best imitation Merino shawl, to Miss 

E.Hawling, 1 00 

For the best pair yarn gloves, to Miss M. D. 

Wright, 1 00 

For the best pair thread stockings, to Mrs. 

Eleanor Tripolett, 1 00 

For the best piece of waist-coating, to Miss 

Mary S. Love, 1 

For the best piece of linsey, to Mrs. C. Powel, 2 
For the best sample of cheese, to Mrs Be vers, 1 



00 
00 
00 
00 



MIDDLEBURGH SHOW AND FAIR. 

[We are much pleased to find, by the '* Genius of 
Liberty,'^ that an Agricultural exhibition was held 
with satisfaction to those who have been most ac- 
tive in its promotion, at Middleburgh, on the I7th 
day of last month, under the auspices of the Agricul- 
tural Society for the counties of Loudon, Fauquier, 
Prince William, and Fairfax. 

Premiums were awarded at the above mentioned 
exhibition for the best Crops, Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine, Family Domestic Manufactures, 
and Implements. Of these awards we are not ex- 
pected to give a complete list, but we deem it fit to 
give such portion of them as were taken by the 
fairer sex. The premium for Indian corn was 
awarded to John Wright, for the produce of an 
acre which is said to have yielded nineteen barrels 
and three pecks. The same gentleman took the 
premium for the best crop of hay, being, as report- 
ed, 5,492 lbs. The premium for the best Stallion, 
was awarded to Major Joseph Lewis; but no names 

ye been given to any of the breeding animals — 

ereas, in our humble judgment, no premium 

B^uld be awarded to any animal which does not 



For the best sample of butter, to Mrs. Baldwin 1 
^'^or the best piece cassinett, to Miss Eliza 

Chilton, 2 00 

For the best sample of currant wine, to Mrs. 

Thomas Turner, t 00 

[On the subject of that president of all imple- 
ments, the PLOUGH, the Committee thus conclude 
their report:] 

On PUmgJis, Ploughing, ^e. 

For the best bar-share plough, to Wm. Stuart, 5 00 

Mr. Stephen McCormick presented a plough, 
possessing improvements on the original 
model — whereupon, it was resolved by 
the society, **Tbat $2 be awarded him for 
his plough, in regulating the beam of the 
same; adapting it to the use of either two 
or three horses; as also for the additional 
improvement of the concave groove for 
fastening the handles.'^ 

Wm. Swart also exhibited a plough, which 
the committee deemed worthy of atten- 
tion, but it was presented too late for 
competition. 

To Joshua Fletcher, as the best ploughman, 1 00 
Per order, 

TASKER C. QUINLAN, Sec'ry. 

[Cuthbert Powel, Esq., President of the Agricul- 
tural Society of these united counties, delivered on 
the occasion an address, for which he received their 
unanimous thanks, and a request to furnish a copy 
for publication. In our next we shall publish co 
pious extracts from it, for the gratification of cor 
readers.} 



NEWARK MEADOWS. 

(From the New- York Gazette and Atbenasiim.) 

On the important subject of embanking and drain* 
ing the Newark Meadows, and speedily rendering 
them fit for cultivation, we are mclined to believe 
there is less difference of opinion than is generally 
imagined. Most men of intelligence yiew the sub- 
ject in nearly the same point of light, not doubting 
of the practicability of the enterprise, nor of the 
profit that would accrue to the aa venturers. It is 
among those individuals only, who haye taken up 
notions hastily, and drawn their conclusions from a 
variety of chimerical data, we perceive a great di< 
versity of opinion, some of whom acknowledge that 
it is in the power of hunr.an skill to effectually re- 
claim these meadows, but that the enormous ex- 
pense and waste of money in the operation, wonkl 
60 overbalance every benefit that could be expected 
fn)m the measure, as to stamp the enterprise with 
folly. Others there are, who have neyer bestowed 
any serious reflection on the subject, and, as natu- 
rally would be the case, haye suffered their opinions 
to Jbe biassed by transient circumstances. The ef- 
forts already made, and which, from the want of 
adequate capital to prosecute the enterprise to a 
fair conclusion, is sufficient, for these people [who 
mistaking effect for cause,] pronounce upon the 
whole contemplated undertakmg, and deny, [with 
the confidence of experienced judges,] that it b 
within the range of possibility. To do away the 
injurious effect that these opinions might haye on 
the mind of the community, and to draw the atten- 
tion of the public to a subject so materially affect- 
ing; the future local resources of this great metro- 
polis, the agent of the Hoboken Banking and Oraz- 
ing Company, propounded a number of queries to 
Anthony Dey, Esq., and Mr. Seeley, two enterpris- 
ing gentlemen, who have undertaken to reclaim a 
portion of these meadows. As their efforts have 
been crowned with complete success, and their lands 
now in h rapid progress C'f amelioration and profit, 
we shall be contented with' a few of the answers to 
the questions put. It is to be obseryed, howeyer, 
that the reclaimed lands of Mr. Dey^ IjinS lower 
than the lauds of the company, presented greater 
difficulties in the operation of draining. 

Question. Are not the meadows between Newark 
and New- York pretty uniformly of the same general 
character? 

Answer. There is the same variety ofsoil through- 
out all the meadows; some kinds are estimated by 
some persons better than others: but I believe, when 
all are alike reclaimed and cultivated, they will be 
found equally good. I have found, as to the pro- 
duce, httle or no difference in mine, since their re- 
clamation, whether it is turfy or clay soil 

Q. How long since you commenced reclaiming 
those meadows which belong to you? 

•A. I purchased my meadows alter they had been 
banked or dyked sdme few years; and do not know 
how long, and continued to manage them in the 
same mutaken manner they had Men previously 
managed, until about four years ago. I do not con- 
sider they have been dealt with properly until witidn 
four years past; when I abandoned the advice of 
others, and began to reclaim them upon my judg- 
ment. 

Q. What number of acres have you reclaimed? 
and what is the shortest period within which you 
have effected a reclamation of any part, and the 
process pursued? 

A, I have not the exact number of acres in my 
mind; but there are somewhere from one hundred 
and forty, to one hundred and fifty acres in the em- 
bankment belonging to me, and to whiph ooij labour 
and attention has been directed. Owinc to the pre- 
vious miMnanagemeni, I was comp^ea to bestaw 
much more expense and labour Hian I think will be 
neoeasarj <m Ibose mMdowi dykad bj tha lftiu% 
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8iiF.*-rtH'outi. As It r«*^»ru» thest- tneaduws, ul ivljicb 
I owu about t%vo hundred acres, the followiog i> the 
plan, if I continae to bold them, I hare contemplat- 
ed to pursue: Pint, To have the bank and sluice 
Sites perfectly tight, so as completely to exclude 
e salt or river water. Secondly, By drains or ditch 
et, to make the hind as dry as practicable, so that 
man and beast, with all the implements of husband- 
ly, may pass over it without miring. Thirdly. As 
toon as it can be ploughed, to do so, and make fal- 
low ground, and have the soil exposed to a summer's 
sun, and a winter's frost, and by frequent ploughing 
and harrowing, destroy the present vegeditioo; or, 
ID other words, I would plough it in August and the 
i^ months — the foUowmg spring and summer, I 
woultl cross- plough, and harrow it until the soil is 
completely reduced and pulverized; and in the 
months of July and August, and the early part ol 
September, would apply about one hundred bushels 
of stone lime to the acre, (such as comes down the 
Morth River,) and harrow it in; and as stable ma- 
nure may be bad in the city of New- York for cart- 
ing it away, I would apply a reasonable quantity of 
it on the land, and plough and harrow it in; and 
would then sow not less than four different kinds of 
grass-seed — say, timothy^ red clover, white clover, 
and herds grass, and as much of each kind as far- 
mers usually sow on upland when they do not in- 
tend to sow more than one kind; and I will guaran- 
tee, that the following season you will cut from three 
to four tons of fresh hay to the acre in the first and 
aecond mowings. 

The reader is requested to note> that Mr. Dey 
has aimed at a much higher degree of cultivation 
than others may think necessary. Mr. Seely's ex- 
periments will show what the simple operation of 
merfl) sowing grass seeds, and turning on cattle, 
without digging, ploughing, or harrowing, has pro- 
duced on the black mould, or what is sometimes 
termed peel ground. 

And also what less than ordinary ploughing and 
harrowing has effected on that part which contains 
a mixture of clay, &c. which will be adverted to 
next week. Z. 



ijiteen to twt*nty feet in depth, and here uo difficul- iubl«'.8,ai)d in<itty qf the hardy sorts, by |>enetrating 
ties have ever occurred that could alarm the most > to, and eating out, the heart of the bulb; and it 
timid. This portion of the work will be finished sometimes proceeds up the stem of the plant The 



during the summer of 1837. 

All west of the "deep cut'' is now nearly finished, 
and in relation to this there never has been any un- 
easiness in tl)e mind of any one. 

From the Delaware river to the St George's 
Marsh, we understand the Canal is finished, and 
300 feet of substantial wharf work is built in the 
river, on each side of the Delaware Tide Lock, for 
the purpose of forming a harbour, which, when 
completed, will extend into the Delaware six hun- 
dred feet from the lock. 

Over the <*deep cut" at the Buck tavern, is a sub- 
stantial bridge, of a single span, exceeding 225 feet 
And at the summit the canal is now sixty feet deep. 

[Bah, GazeUe, 
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CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 

We are gratified to find that the statements made 
respecting the practicability of making this canal, 
were predicated upon incorrect data, and that there 
is every prospect of its beinc; coHipleted in the year 
18!27. The very respectable editors of the Phila- 
delphia Gazette, have been induced to give the 
subject some attention, and the result of their in- 
Testigations may be comprised in these words: The 



HYACINTHS. 

Double hyacinths, which are much more beauti- 
ful and estimable than those which produce single 
flowers, are, like the latter, known by the general 
distinction of reds, whites, and blues, with a few 
kinds of yellow, more recently obtained from seed. 
In many instances, double hyacinths have the pe- 
culiar advantage of a beautiful contrast of colour 
in the eye, or centre of their bells, which the single 
sorts cannot possess. 

The rpots* of double hyacinth^ may be planted 
at any time from the middle of October to the mid- 
dle of November.! if it is done earlier, the plants 
will appear above ground in the middle of winter, 
which will render them liable to material injury 
from severe frosts; or if it is deferred later, the 
roots will be weakened by their natural tendency to 
vegetate, manifested by a swelling of the circle 
from whence the fibres proceed, which will be soon 
followed by an actual appearance of the points of 
the fibres, together with that of the foliage at the 
other extremity of the root, in the form of a small 
obtuse cone of a greenish colour. 

The bed, on which they are to be planted, should 
be situated in rather a dry and airy part of the gar- 
den; a southern aspect is to be preferred, sheltered 
on the north and east by trees or buildings, at a dis- 
tance from it proportionable to their h< ight; if it is 
a common garden-wall or hedge, the distance of six 
feet will be sufi^ient Care must, however, be taken 
to avoid the drip from trees, which is found to be 
prejudicial. 

When the situation is determined on, the dimen- 
sions of the bed should be marked out^ and the soil 
entirely taken away to the depth of at least two 
feet the earth at the bottom must be dug up and 
comminuted, or pulverized, one spit or nine inches 



only sure method of avoiding these worms, is toex- 
amme the soif very minutely, and if it contains any, 
to pick them out and destroy them Some make 
use of rotten tan as an ingredient in the cooipost, 
but it ^enerallv retains some degree of astringcncy, 
which IS pernicious to delicate flowers 

The ingredients, before mentioned, are to he well 
mixed and incorporated, and, about a fortnight pre- 
vious to planting, the bed should be filled up with 
the compost to about four inches above the level of 
the path on the south or front side, and ten inches 
on the north side, so as to form a regular slope or 
inclination towards the sun.* 

On planting the roots, the surface of the bed 
should be covered with a little fresh sandy earth, 
about one inch thick, raked perfectly smooth and 
even, and have the exact situation for every bolb 
marked upon it 

The plan, as described below, on minute Inves- 
tigation, will appear superior to any other that 
can be devised for elegance and simplicity each 
bulb, those of the outside rows excepted, will be in 
the centre of a hexagon, and the whole at equal 
distances from each other. The width of th« sur- 
face of the bed is four feet, the six rows across it 
are eight inches asunder, and the two outside rows 
are each four inches from the sides of the bed; con- 
sequently, the space between the centre of each 
bulb, is about nine inches and a quarter, each row 
contains three bulbs, and the letters R. W. B. denote 
the colour of the flower to be placed there, viz red, 
white, or blue; under these three heads, all hya- 
cinths may be comprehended, except a few sorts of 
yellow, which may be classed with the whites. 
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On planting hyacinths, a little clean sand should 
be placed underneath, and likewise upon the roots, 
to prevent the earth adhering too closely to them; 



difficulties which were encountered in St George's 

Marsh, were not of a nature calculated to create I deeper, and the space above filled up with a com- 

uneasiness, as to the practicability of overcoming; post, consisting of the following ingredients, in the 



them, and it is believed the points of greatest dif- 
ficulty are now surmounted, thus putting an end 
to any doubts as to what remained From the na- 
ture of the ground, the earth used in forming the 
embankments has sunk deeper than was at first cal- 
culated; and this, so well as we can learn, is the 



annexed proportions, viz: — 

One-third, coarse sea or river sand; 

One-third, fresh sound earth; 

One-fourth, rotten cow-dung, at least two years 

old. 
Earth of decayed leaves for the remainder. 



only difficulty encountered that was not foreseen! The fresh sound earth of the compost should be of 
when the work was commenced. So effectually, | the best quality that the garden or adjacent coun- 
hon ever, has it been surmounted, that, as we are j try produces: it should be entirely free from nox- 
Informed, this section will be completed within the ious vermin of every description, particularly the 
present year, or very early in 18*^7, when the navi- 
gation will be perfect to St George's village. 
, On the next section, which embraces St Greorge^s 
Mill Pond, there never was any difficulty, and this 
part of the work is rapidly advancing. 

The next section is that known by the name of 
the *'Oeep cut,** on which a force exceeding fifteen 
hundred men is employed at present The earth 



hard yellow wire-worm, which is about* an inch 
long, and prevails in most parts of the kingdom; it 
is extremely destructive to all kinds of tender vege- 



jet to be remoTcd, does not on aa aTcnge, exceed ' of Holland. 



• Or bulbs. 

t For the climate of Scotland, Justice recommends 

"any time after the middle of September.** This early . „^ 

'.period of planting is also adopted in the n<»rthem parts adopted, in which hyacinths alterpate with tulips, Jon- 



* Below a compost nearly similar to that which has 
been described, Justice lays a stratum of well-rotted 
covv-dung, mixed with one-third part of sand. His rea- 
son for this is, ^^that the extreme parts of the fibres of 
the hyacinths may reach this layer of riches, and suck 
what is sufficient to furnish a strong flower for the suc- 
ceeding year, to refurnish the great succulency of those 
strong stems and bells which they send out every year.** 
British Qard. DireU, 272. 

Mon. St Simon, in his elaborate work {Dts JadnttSt) 
on the Dutch mode of cultivating the hyacinth, informs 
us, that the compost used at Haarlem, is rotten cow- 
dung, rotten leaves, and fine sand. The leaves of elm, 
lime, and birch, are preferred to those of oak, walnut, 
beech, plane, SfC., which do not rot so quickly. The 
cow-dung is the droppings only, from cattle fed in stalls 
on dry food. The sand is procured in thjB neighbour- 
hood of Haarlem, from a stratum of that material, de- 
posited on one of hard undecayed timber, the remains 
of an ancient forest, which bad been overwhelmed by 
the sea. The leaves are rotted by themselves, ana, 
when fit for use, placed in triternate layers of sand, 
leaves, and cow-dung. The heap is commonly a ridge 
of cone, cf six or seven feet in height: it lies untoucn- 
ed for six months, and is then turned, in which state it 
remains some weeks, and is then carried to the flower- 
beds. This compost retains its qualities six or seven 
years: the inferior kinds of hyacinths or narcissuses 
are planted in the first year; the second year the finer 
sorts are planted, and the remaining years a rotation is 



quUs, eroeoses, 3ic. 
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the whole arc then to he covered with sound fresh 
sandy earth, from three to four inches deep, accord- 
ing to the size of the hulb; when this is completed, 
the bed will be about ei^ht inches above the level 
of the walk on the south or front side, and about 
fourteen inches on the north; it will look neater and 
have a better effect, if it is supported on each side 
with a strong: frame of thick boards, or brick-work; 
and in order to preserve it from very heavy rains or 
severe frosts, it should be hooped over, and mats or 
canvas should be placed at hand ready to cover the 
bed on such emeriijencies; but it will not be neces- 
sary to defend it from moderate rains or slight frosts: 
for too frequent and long covering will deprive the 
roots of the due action and influence of the air, 
which ought to be avoided as much as possible: it 
were even belter to run the hazard of incurring a 
slight injury by the omission of covering on some 
occasions, than overdo it to the certain detriment of 
the plants. 

If frost is permitted to penetrate so far into the 
soil as to reach the hulbs, especially about the time 
that the plants begin to appear above ground, it will 
produce a singular effect, by causing some of them 
to shoot forth or discharge their stems and blossoms; 
but if the roots become entirely frozen through, 
they are in danger of being destroyed. 

The earlier sorts will begin to open and shew co- 
lour about the beginning of Aprih it will be proper 
to screen such from the too powerful effects of the 
8un» which, if not prevented, would bleach and tar 
nish their colours, particularly the reds and deep 
blues; but, if they are properly defended from it, 
their colours will be preserved, and they will, in 
some measure, be kept back, so as to be in full 
bloom with the later sorts, especially if the roots of 
the early sorts have been planted about an inch 
deeper than the rest: it is a very desirable object to 
have an uniform bloom. 

It will he necessary to support the stems, as they 
advance in height; for this purpose, small sticks or 
wires, painted green, !*hould be forced into the 
ground, immediately behind the bulbs, either in an 
erect position, or leaning a little backwards, to which 
the stems are to be rather looselj' tied, with small 
pieces of green worsted, as soon as they begin to 
bend, or are in danger of breaking with the weight 
of the bells;* this operation must be repeated as 
tbey advance in height, for it is impossible to do it 
at one time so as to answer the purpose. When 
the greater part of the bed appears in colour, a co- 
vering, or awning, should be erected over it, and 
the path in front: the awning should consist of a 
strong frame of wood, ten feet high in the centre, 
and seven feet at the sides, covered with Irish or 
Scotch sheeting, or Russia duck, which will effec- 
tually keep out rain, and admit a great degree of 
light; it should come down close to the bed, on the 
north side, in order to preserve it from cold winds, 
which are prejudicial to the bloom. 

The covering should be so constructed by means 

)f lines and pullics. as to be easily and expeditious- 

V rolled up, or let down, as occasion requires, to 

iffo**d the plants the full benefit of light and air, at 

"^vourable opportunities; that is to say, when 

'ir is mild, a«»'* *'"rht clouds intervene, so as to 

»lort "• 



family of Jabel Ingraham, Esq., at his farm in 8ee- 
konk. the present season. 

The industry of the families in the interior of 
New England, cannot be appreciated without being 
seen. In the South, young females, daughters of 
nlanters, are generally lazy and indolent; in the 
North, the farmers* daughters are always industri- 
ously employed in plaiting straw, making pies, 
weaving, spinning, or, as in the present instance, 
manufacturing silk. [JST. V. Mvocate. 

[What say you to this, young ladies '*in the 
South"?] 
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THE SLEEPING INFANT BOY. 

A cherub boy. 
Of days enough to lisp in broken words. 
Which were all musick to a mother's ear. 
Was fallen asleep. Within a few short hours. 
The infant boy had sported at the foot 
Of his young mother, clambered up her knee. 
And clasped her neck within his baby arms. 
And in her bosom buried up his face — 
And once from that dear pillow did he lillt 
His eye to hers, as if to catch the soul 
Of tenderness that beamed there tor her child. 
And when he saw her deep delight, he sighed. 
Then smil'd, and in his childish, sportive mood 
He buried up his face again — 1 went. 
With the broad human current to the spot. 
Where now he lay, all still and motionless. 
He was asleep; his lip was gently curled. 
And had a doubtful impress in its form. 
Which made you hesitate to tell, in truth. 
If it was joy or grief that made him wear 
It thus — it was that form of lip that oft 
Was seen, when he bad struggled up to kiss 
The cheek of her that bare him, in the way 
Of kind atonement for some past offence — 
His eye was just half closed — the weary lid 
Had fallen thus far, and he seemed to sleep. 
As conscious of bis state, ready to wake. 
When bis pure spirit should be well refreshed. 
To all his baby sports — Calmly he lay. 
Wrapt in his lucid dress, whose whiteness well 
Accorded with the paleness of his cheek. 
And biit for this, the fear that he would wake 
No more, had scarcely crossed the mind of one 
Who looked upon his features — but alas! 
They laid him in a narrow building, made 
For the dead — 'twas neat, and one might e'en hare 

thought 
That 'twas his cradle, but that it was close. 
And, tho' in miniature, it yet was shaped. 
As men's last dwelling houses always arc; 
It was his cofiin. There was a coldness 
On his brow, that met the lip maternal, 
Prest full often there which spoke of death. 
Still as she gazed upon him in his state 
Of mortal lonehuess, she almost saw 
His little bosom heave, and half expected 
He would awake to lisp the name of mother; 
And a strange shuddering ran thro' all her frame 
As t! .y closed up the lid above his face 
And shut him from her sight for ever! 

I saw them lay him in his infant grave, 
And lightly did they cast the dust of earth 
Upon his cofiin, lest the sound should break 
The breathless rest of the calm slumbering boy! 
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COAL MINES. 

(From the Philadelphia Gazette.) 
if«-»«ni A friend has obtained for n*'»» use, "ADr**^ 
the Comparative Altitudes a"' Jia^^^ces fr'**' 

prin'-in^l distrf'*''< 



so drawn up as to present at one view the aititede 
of the difierent coal regions, and their distaocefnua 
Philadelphia and New Vork. The altitude is roaik- 
ed on a scale at the side of the |)ages; the distance 
on a scale at the bottom. All the information (of 
which the following is a summary,) is the result of 
actual surveys: 

To Philadelphta. 

Lockage. DisUmee. 
Lackawaxen, .... 1583 feet . 817 miles. 
Wilkesbarre, 500 . . .275 

( Fia Delaware and Chesapeake Condi) 

Wilkesbarre, (via Lehigh,) 1279 . . 16S 

Lehigh, 513 . . . ISit 

Schuylkill, 588 . . 108 

To New Yonr. 

Wilkesbarre, 650 . . . 375 

{By the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal) 
Lackawaxen, .... 1432 . . 217 
Wilkesbarre, (via Lehigh,) lji79 . . .192 

Schuylkill, 738 . . 208 

Lehigh, 513 ... 162 

The point from which the altitude and distance 
of the Lackawaxen district is taken, is Keen's pood, 
which lies on this side of the Moosick mountain, 
over or around which there is to be a rail road 

The route of the Susquehanna and of the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Canal to this city, and of the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal to New York, has 
been followed in making the first estimate of the al- 
titude and distance of the Wiikeslmrre district 

In the second estimate, the route by the Lehigh 
and Delaware to Philadelphia, and, after leariog 
the Lehigh, by the Delaware and Raritan Canal to 
New York, has been followed. The summit Jewel 
of tlie proposed Lehigh and Susquehanna Canal, if 
about the same distance from Wilkesbarre that 
Keen's pond is from Carhondale, which latter [^ace 
lies west of the Moosick mountain. 

Mauch Chunk landing is the point from which 
the altitude and distance of the Lehigh district have 
been estimated— to Philadelphia by the Lehigh and 
Delaware; to New York, by the Lehigh^ and the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal. 

The distance and altitude of the Schuylkill dis- 
trict, are given from Mount Carbon landing to Phi- 
ladelphia, by the course of the Schuvlkill; and 
thence, by the Delaware and Raritan to New York. 

The distance and lockage, with similar ground 
and improvement, constituting the prime cost of ar- 
tificial navigation, and, when the work is done, the 
prime cost of all transit to market, the value of this 
document must be apparent at a glance. 



WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 

At a meeting of Woollen Manufacturers froir 
various parts of the state of Massachusetts, held a 
the Exchange Coffee House on the 23d inst, tb' 
depression of the woollen manufacture, and tl 
causes which have produced it, were taken into con 
sideration. A memorial to Congress for an increast 
of duty on woollen goods was drafted by a coir 
mittee, which was unanimously adopted, and tL^ 
committee instructed to forward it to Congress. ^ 
committee was also appointed to correspond wit* 
manufacturers in other states, to solicit tnc aid an' 
co-operation of all "•*»'^ eel an interes^ 'n thi' ''i 



\o.< xiaLft.^snire i^|jw«...nw^4 ,#^i.«a m^ . .^t 
-n the subject of stammering, and prescribes 



*" tfv .ollowins »'^* -v^ich are said to be the w**^*-» 
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1. Commence (peaking wbitat rupiring. or in 
ottier fTords, when the hreath is gone out, nnd speak 
dowlj. [Stammerers are Mid to have no heiitancy 
in sin)|;in^, whicU cannot be perforined witbout res- 
piralion.] 

3 Place the tongue Rat DD the bottom ot the 
mouth, berore atfemiitinc to speak. 

3. Begin by speaking short sentences and easj 
words. 

4. Speak sentenees with easj tfords at the begio- 
oingi and terminating nith hard ones. 

A Mr. Trescott, of Providence, R. I. who was 
thua afflicted Tor thirty years, taw the»e printed di- 
rections, and on the rery first cvperiment, was ena- 
Ued to speak iritbout the usual stammetine;. Four 
other persona, (o wbom be recommended the di- 
rections, were as speedily cured as bimself. 

A negro drayman, of Cliarleiton, S. C. whose ef 
forla to ipeaJc, it was painful lo witness, was wholly 
cnnd in two houn by Dr. De La Motta, on Mis. 
Leigh's system. 



Mr. Baaut Tamliattm, of Talbot county, Md' 
nieed on a lot of eleven acres, the present year, ISti 
barrels of com wanting one-tenth; of Ibis quantity, 
there were ISO bbb. of what is called long com— 
the ground was prepared and planted about the 101b 
of April, three feet apart eack way, and two stalks 
left lo a hilL [Eaiton, GaxttU. 

BiKLir, which used to be thought high at 40 
cents a bushel, will now command 80 or 90. This 
■a occasioned by the increase of breweries. Parmett 
would promote temperance, and render their acrea 
more profitable, by substituting beer for spirits. 

[Portimoidft Journal. 



Mifn^eent. — A communication has been receiTcd 
I7 the Board of Aldermen, from Wiao NicbolU 
BoTLSTOH, Esq., offering for the acceptance of the 
City. Tor the use of (he inmates of the House of In- 



bave DCTcr been yoked Tbe communication being 
tead. it was ordered, that the tfaaoks of the Boartf, 
■D behalf of the city, be presented to Mr. Boybton 
lor bis liberal donation. 
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ON TRAINING. 

(Prom the Annals of Sporting.) 

The following obserralions were reccifed from 
Mr Saodivir, an eminent surgeon, residing at New- 
market: 

W. Sahditir presents bis respectful compliments 
and hopes Siir John Sinclair will excuse his not hi' 
ing answered his farour of the 7th instant, he nL . 
having been able to obtain sufficient information to 
do it earlier, and tbe following answers are the best 
be is now able lo give lo the queries Sir John has 
been pleased to favour him wiib. 

1. How long the training of jockies generally 
continues? 

With those in high repute as riders, in a grcalet 
or less degree, from about three weeks before 
Easier to the end of October but a week or teii 
days are quite sufficient for a rider to reduce him- 
aelf from the weight he is naturally of, to some- 
times a stone and a half betow iL 

3. What food do they live on, both solid and li- 
qnid, and what quantities are allowed them of each? 

For tewklkst, a small pieea of bnad and hotter, 



with tea, in moderation. IHnner is taken In 
'paring way; a very small piece of pmirlin; 
tot* meat; and when fish is to be obtained, r 
one nor the other are allowed; wine anil w 
their usual beverage, in the proportion of or.. , _ 
wino to two of water. Tea m the afternoon, with 
little or no bread and butter, and 00 supper. 

3. What exercise do they get, and what hours of 
rest? 

After breakfast, having efficiently loaded lliem 
selves with clothes, that is, five or sik w ' 
two coals, and as many pair of breeehts, 
walk is taken, from ten to fdleat'or sixtv 
after their return home, dry clotfaes are subslitutecl 
for those that are made very wet and ancoiotbrta- 
ble by sweat; and, if much fatigued, bodic of them 
will lie down (or an hour before dinner; after tvhich 
no severe exercise is taken, but tbe remeining part 
of the day is spent ia that way that m:iy be most 
agreeable to tfaemsdves. They generally go lo bed 
by nine o'clock, and continue there till six or seven 
" e next mOrning. 

4. Are they purged, and what puif«s, or other 
medicines are given them? 

of them, that do not like excessive walk. 
iog, have recourse to purgative medicmes; two 
ounces of Glauber falls is the usual do&e,a»d it ia 
very selilom that any other tnedicine is bad recourse 
to. 

5. Would Mr. Sandivir reconuneud a similar pro- 
as to reduce corpulency in other people, whether 
ale or female? 

W. Sandivir would certainly recommetid a simi- 
lar process; to reduce corpulency in either sex. -ah. 
from experience, he perceives that the conaUIulioti 
does not appear lo Ije injured by it; but he is appre- 
hensive, that hardly any person could be prevailed 
upon to submit to such severe discipline, who liHd 
not been inured to it from his infancy. 

The only additional infbrmation W. S. has the 
power to commnoicate is, that John Arcull,' )Then 
rider lo bis royal highness tbe Prince of Wales, 
desired lo reduce himself as much a« he poii\- 
bly could, to enable bim to ride some favourite 
horse, without his carrying more weight than w^ia 
agreed upon; in coDsequeoce of which, he abstain- 
ed from animal, and even farinaceous food, for eight 
lueeeeding days, and the only substitute 



and then a pieceorap|^;he was not injured by It 
the time, and is now in good bealth; added lo wbich. 
Dennis FitzpBtrick.t a person at this timecontlaually 
employed an a rider, declares that he is less fatigued 
by riding, and has more strength to contend with a 
determined horse, in a severe race, when moderute- 
ly reduced, than when allowed to live as he pleaiied, 
although he never weighs more than nine sloiie, and 
frequently baa reduced bimself to seven stone seven 
pound*. 
Mile JUarktt, tBlhJttnt, 



GAME SHOOTING. 

(From the Farmer's Chronicle, of Nov. \S!ti.) 
Mr. Montgomery, of Warfield, Berks, undertook 
00 Monday lo kill 60 head of game in eight hourd, 
with a double-barrelled gun, lo hunt and lu pick up 
his own game. Tbe number killed was as follows, 
on the Oxfordshire hills, to the westward of Hen 
ley. upon -Thames. Mr. Montgomery breuklasted 
st Shiplake, three mile* from where he tlaried, h.iv- 
"■S bagged in three hours Ifl bares, 9 pheasants and 
8 pattndges— total 35. Al four o'clock in the af- 
teraoon. the shooter having finished al Playhatch, 
three miles from Reading, the whole produce was 
36 hares, SS pheasanta, and 14 partridges, winaiiig 
the match of 50 sovereigns by two hea(L Partridges 
wen scarce and wild. 



n^rkeley Frampton, Esq., and Captain Cobb, of 
Shiplake, near Henley-upon-Thames, undertook on 
Tuesday, for 300 sovereiipis, to kill 70 head of 
game, vrithin three miles of Shiplake, in the course 
of the day. The gentlemen shot over the Oxford- 
shire bilia, on the northern side of the road, and 
thiiir principal sport was with pheasants and hares, 
tlic partridges being very wild. Each bagged U 
follows: Mr. Frampton, pheasants 17, hares 14, par- 
trid^'cs 8 — total 39. Captain Cobb bagged, hares 
!J, pheasants 13, partridges 9 — total 94; making 
7i), ^nd winning b v 3. The parties shot at every 
thing, and had mailters and felcbers to attend them. 

The first meeting of the Crack Pigeon Shooting 
Clubs took place on Monday, on Chobham Com- 
mon, or Bagshot Heath, between seven members of 
(lie Ashton, and seven of the New Hats Club, for 
lOU sovereigns aside, the usual distance of 31 yards 
from the trap, at 11 birds each. 

kHUd. ^hton. kiOti, 



JViwHaU. 
Mr, Frampton, 
Mr. Flint, 
Cii plain Smith, 
" Jones, 

Forlescue, 
Mr. Hull, 
Mcttueen, 
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Mr. Giles, 
Mr. Henniker, 
Mr. Goodchild, 
Mr. Hornby, 
Mr. Kubergall, 
Mr. Musgrove, 
Mr. Howell. 



HUNTING SONG. 
Of horns, and of echoes, that through tbe woodh 
ring. 

And of lads full of mettle and soul. 
And of gay sportiag boxes let olher barda sing. 

Merely built lor the chace or the bowl; 
I bring you, of sportsmen, a true and try'd knott 
V\'hu sport a snug box, called Humanity's coti 
Is honour in danger, worth sunk by its fears? 

Un those coursers, their wishes, they're boraOf 
To hunt vice tu the toils, and to dry virtue's tout. 

As the sun melts the dew of the morn: 
I'lien join, of Irue sporlsmen, so noble a knot. 
The good lada that mhablt Humanity's cot 
What chace a delight can more gloriooa yield. 

Than to hunt in so noble a track? 
Vice and folly the game, wide creation the field. 

And the vot'ries of honour tbe pack: 
Rejoice then, ye sportsmen, whore thrown byfate'l 

lot, 
'Mongst the lada that inhabit Humanity's coL 
Kelurn'd from their toil, with life's comforts well 

Kedection thmr food gives a zest; 
Health seasons the viand that smokes 00 tbe board, 

A clear conscience invites them to resL 
And sweet are the slumbers that fall to tbe lo^ 
Of the lads that inhabit Humanity's cot. 
Then let each English sportsman these maxims em- 
bfaee. 

Who the spoils of true honour would share; 
All that's noxious to hunt to tbe toils in life's chace. 

All that's harmless and uaeful to spare: 
So tbe blessings of thousands shall make up tbflir 

lot, 
Aod each sporting-box vie with Humanity's cot 



DsiR Sia, Galitay, 0ttt*trt4, Kt». 

Tbe season has been very dry; perhaps more m 
than ever was known before in this place. We bad 
tittle or no rain from the midiile of April to the 
middle of June; and from the 1st of July dnto tb« 
' 1 5th of BAptember. Of cotine, onr crops an ' 
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horl — net more thun lislfa crop of wheat and hay. 
and two-third} of a crop of corn, and other spring 
grain. [ found that my crops stood the drought at 
well, if not belter than nij neighbours, vrhicb hai 
confirmed me more in mj mode of culture. 
1 remain, with great respect, 

Yours, fiic. EARL STIMSON. 

J. S. SllHKEa, Esq. 



IfSI!!! S^JLISMIIS. 



Baltimobb, Fhi 



-, NOTI 



B 10, 1836. 



(f^'Render unto Cffisar the things which 
Cesar's." The amasing and spirited account of: 
the Tkek Hili, Races, published in tbia paper of 
(be 3Tth ult., was taken from the Richmond Whig. 
We never bad an idea that tbe publick would sup-| 
poie that these accounts of races in the different! 
MrU of the counlr;, were written by ourselves. 
Xhe fact is, that we have written scarcely a word! 
far that head of our paper, taking scraps here and 
there, as we could find them. 

^Extensive cultivation is carried on by the Uni- 
ted States' troope at Council Bluffs, and at manj 
other of our mihtary posts^ though not at any of 
them so eitensively as at the former atation, for' 
none other is so self dependent for iti neceaai 
supply of vegetables, fruit, grain, &c. Accordi 
to the regulations of the War Department, in which 
so many important improvements have been 
duced of late years, it is, we believe, made the duty of 
the surgeon , or some other officer on the post, to trans- 
mit regular meteorological observations. Some cu- 
rious and valuable facts, connected with tbe intereita 
of agriculture and horticulture, might be established, 
■r it were practicable (as we should suppoi 
to obtain in the same way authentic and systematic 
remarks upon the effect of our various climates 
upon vegetation. The time of the sprouting, the 
leafing, flawerin|, ripening, Slc., of grasses, grain, 
eiculent vegetabus, forest and fruit trees, Sic. might 
be stated at each place, from which a general table 
for all our latitudes might be made up and present- 
ed at one glance. The view of these facts would 
enable us to judge without consuming time fur ac 
lual experiment, how far it would be practicable to 
introduce in particular latitudes, proaucta hitherto 
a stranger, but which might be introduced with ai 
much advantage as was the guinea grass to Jamaica, 
which it relieved from dependence on foreign sup- 
ply for one of the most important articles of subsis- 
lenee — beet 

If, for example, tbe meteorological table should 
shew that at a particular place troit diil not com 
rocnce before, nor last longer than a certain numbei 
of months; and the tabic of vegetation at another 
|)ost should shew that cotton, or Indian com, oi 
tatoes.or any other of the rich offerings of Ci 
or the countless beauiius of Flora, required only a 
like period to display their signs of animation, the 
■lueation of adaption to a given ctimate would be 
ihereby settled; and time need not be lost by too 
cautious and limited experiments on the one hand, 
nor by fruitless attempts at what these tables would 
shew to be physically impracticable on the other. 

After all, it is most probable that eveiy thought 
which has been here so crudely presented, has been 
systematized by the Department, which appears to 
have the means of arriving at the practical results; 
but we apprehend that the schrme has not been 
carried so far as to provide for the collation of the 
facts and their publication, in a form to shew their 
bearing upon toe general interests of agriculture 
and horticulture. In 1833, we were officially in- 
fonned, "that cultivation by the troops was carried 

1 extentively »t Council Blul&, (on the Missouri,) 



and St. Peter's, (on the upper Mississippi;) that 
publick grounds were also cultivated at the follow- 
ing military posts and stations, though on a less ex- 
tensive scale: NalchilochSs, (Red River,) The Sill 
phur of Red River; Fort Smith, (Arkansas;) Fort 
Edwards, (upper Miisiasippi;) Fort Armstrong, (do.) 
Prairie du Chien, (do.;) Green Bay; JIaclIiBa^r, The 
Sault de St. iVla^es, (outlet of Lake Superior;) and 
Saganaw Bay, on Lake Huron." 

t^Not to put off until to-morrow what may be 
done to-day, is a motto as applicable to the busi- 
ness of a larmer as to any other, and especially in 
regard to the plantation o/ trees. The truth of *his 
is illustrated by ■ remarkable fact, mentioned '~ 
this office yesterday, by an elderly gentleman 
great Judgment ana observation. He said that he 
was on the farm of a son-in-law, superintending the 
planting of an apple orchard of three hundred trees, 
when he heard the news of the war io 1S13, and 
that the proprietor of that orchard is fully of opinioD 
that it Dtars fruit enough this year to make tm 
thoiaand eaUoni of eider! Think of that, procrasti- 
nators! Ye who are too selfish to plant, for fear 
that your eluldrm only can gather the fruit! 

tf'Vfe have already received several eai 
com, and hope yet to get as many more as 
give greater variety to the collection for the .SmeTi- 
can Mtueum at Lm Ch-ange. 



7SI0BS OJIMMBKV. 



FaoH LiviarooL. — The ship Oroximbo, Capt. Tbom. 

n, arrived here this olorninK from Liverpool, having 
sailed thence on the SBth of September^four dajs 
later. She did not however bring any papers of a more 
recent date than bad been received by previous arrivalt. 
A commercial friend has favoured us with an extract 
from a letter conlsining cheering Intelligence respect- 
ing the cotton market at Liverpool, and the state of af- 
fairs at Mane beater. 

"lAvtrpoel, Stpt. 2S. 

"We have again bad a very good demand for Cotton 
to-day, and the sales are supposed to be at least 3D0D 
bags, parti; to tbe trade and partly to speculators. Tbe 
advance in the present week is not less than a jd per 
lb.; but is chiefly on the middling and fnb: quablics of 
Upland and Mobile. We quote now atS^tu ^i. Tbe 
accounts from Manebester are very favourabla — a great 
deal of business baring been done, and some advance 
io prices obtained. There is at last an arrival of Rt«, 
which is not yet landed. The Grain market is very dull, 
and FtouT neglected at 22 to !Ss. per barrel Sdiei are 
again in more request at 26 to 27 per cwt. About ibVO 
bbls. Turptniitu have been sold at 9s. Gd. to 10s. ed. 
per cwt. 



AMERICAN ECLIPSE. 

The owners of this Horse have determined that bis 
season (at the stable of Mr. Potter, near Baltimore,) 
shall posilively close on the 15th of December. " 
tvill then go to Ricbmood, for the spring season 
will, in all probability, remain in Uie South, at toast 
until tbe existing laws of New Jersey (where 
owned,) shall be so altered as to encourage (he breed- 
iog of turf horses. 

BaUimoTe, Jfm. 9, 1826. 
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HOME IMRKETS— AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DudgONS AND RAW MATERIALS. 

(From th^R»mpir8 of the Board of Agricullure of the 

State of New York.) 



A Memoir en thB expediency and praeticabUUy <f 



byt 




or ereatmg Home MarkeU for the tale 

al Productions and Raw Materials, 

Iton or growth of Jlrtizans and Ma- 

— 5y Georgk Tibbits, of Rensselaer 



eouniy^, , 

Read before the Board of Asi^ricukure of the 
SUte otjjjl^ York, March d, 1825. 
^^^ ^» ( Concladed from p. -261.) 
^^^^^se Mvrers are applied at the discretion of 
^^HPess, nbd include^ not only the power rec^uired 
tODtte^Eerctted in this particulnr case, but it is be- 
lieved to bi^inposed upon that body as a duty, to in the same' manner as their cloth'makers would 
protect and jfomote the rights and interests of their now find employment in our work- shops, if Cod - 
ijflKand each, and every class, section and gress should, by like protecting duties, cause a pre- 
qlpainst the agressions and cupidity oft ference over those of all other countries, to be given 



ference given by Congress to the temporary preju- 
dice of the landed interest, the Dumber of ships and 
mariners might have remained small to this day. 
But the benents soon resulting to the country greatly 
exceeded the incipient expense. Ships and seamen 
multiplied; a strong competition ensued, and reduc- 
ed freights and charges of all kinds, to the lowest 
possible grade. It proves in every point of view, 
a great benefit to the country, in seeking for mar- 
kets for its productions, and by carrying them, at 
the cheapest rates, into every part of the world, 
where they oan find admittance and a noarket 

When Congress first determined that this branch 
of business snould be established in this country, 
and to that end ^ve to it the required protection, 
there was not only an ostensible, but an abftolute 
want of hands to carry it on. Our vessels having 
the preference, those of other nations had less to 
do. Their sailors having less to do in their own 
vessels, sought for, and found employment in purs, 



own coun 

indi vidua _^ 

foreigners, and to regulate the whole concern in 

such maniMgi^ to produce the greatest practicable 

benefit to flRr constituents. 



i 



to cloths made in this country, from the wool of our 
own sheep, and by artizans who should, while mak 
,in^ them, give to our own farmers, the benefit of a 
This will Appear to have been the intention of! home market, for the provisions and bread stuffs 
the framcrs of the constitution, as well from the! required for their support The English could not 
exposition given of those powers, at, and about the | resort to our work-shops, to get back their cloth- 
time of the adoption of that instrument, as from makers, as they did to our ships, to reclaim their 
the early practice of the government under it, in seamen; which, more than any thing else, brought 
the imposition of discriminating duties, favourable on the late war, and thereby, incidentally brought 
to the ships and shipping interests of this country; an expense upon the country of many millions, 
granting bounties to fishing vessels; prohibiting all. But it has now become evident that Congress con- 
trade from this country, to some others, in foreign suited the best interests of the country, by institut- 
yessels. The tonnage on vessels, and duties pay- ins: nnd protecting this branch of national wealth 
able on goods, were all so arranged and imposed and industry, at any hazard, and at any given ex- 
by Congress, and that, directly after the adoption ipense. The objection, therefore, to giving protec- 
of the constitution, as to induce shipments in the. f ion to manufactures, comes with an ill grace from 
vessels of this country, in preference to any other, Uhe ship owners, who, from a like protection to 



and at a time also, when the country had but a very 
few seamen and vessels. By such means. Congress 



eir ships, have become rich. 

The southern, or cotton, sugar and tobacco- grow- 



x:herished and elevated the ships and shipping in-ing states, complained as loudly against the protec 

terests of this country, to their present exalted * 

standing. 

As a further evidence, however, of the clear un- 
derstanding of the framers o( the constitution, as 
to the powers vested in Coflgress, in relation to the 
protection of manufactures, the first Congress, (who 
were many of them members of the Convention 
wHich framed the constitution,) in the preamble to 



the first act pass^id by Congress, imposing duties 
on imported a^^icles, the protection of manufac- 
tures is state<^ as one of the inducements to that 
measure. ''Whereas it is necessary, for the sup- 
port of grvernment; for the discharge of the debts 
of the United States; and for the protection and en- 
eourag^nient of manvfnctures,'^ &c. 

The framers of the constitution and members of 
the first Congress, must be presumed to be better 
able to determine what were the powers intended 
to be vested in Congress, than the younger commen- 
tators of the present day. 

The great preference compelled and enforced by 
Congress, to be given to the ships and shipping in- 
terests of this country, for a time bore hard upon 
the farming or landed interest. It was not com- 
plained of, however, except by the southern states, 
who owned no ships, and never expected to own 
any The consequences from this forced preference 
to the ships of this country, has resulted in grow- 
ing and raising up within it, a ftock of manners, 
ships, ship -builders, sail makers, capital, and ship- 
ping concern, such as is hardly to be found in any 
other. The institution Was at considerable, but 
temporary expense to the country. We had to pay 
higher duties, or ship in the vessels of our own 



tion given to the shipping interests, as they now do 
at the required protection to manufactures. It is 
remarkable that they never complained at the exer- 
cise of that power by Congress, when applied to 
secure the home demand for the articles of their 
chief dependence. But the exercise of this power 
by Congress, long since produced the desired effect, 
as well upon the shipping interest, as Vipon the 
growing of cotton, su^r and tobacco. It has not 
only encouraged the improvement of their lands, 
and secured Co them the homo market, but it has 
enabled these interests to supply forei(i;n demand to 
a great extent. They may now all tell us that the 
Congressional protection is of no use to them. The 
coarse cotton cloth makers may say the same as it 
relates to that article. They have both secured the 
home market, and considerable foreign demand, by 
the effect of Congressional protection; but the fine 
cotton fabrics, woollen and hempen goods, still re- 
quire further protection. That the protection now 
provided for the articles last mentioned, has not 
produced the effect which it has done for the ship- 
ping, the cotton, sugar and tobacco growing inte- 
rests, is evident from the large quantities which are 
still imported; and nothing more is requested than 
that it shall be increased until it has produced that 
effect. 

The only agricultural articles for which there ap- 
pears to be an efficient foreign demand, are cotton, 
tobacco, sugar and rice; to the growth of which 
our climate is not adapted, and the northern states 
are left without any commanding article for expor- 
tation. We have continued our ancient practice of 
raising bread-stuffs and provisions, in the confident 



articles, until, upon their being refused in exchange, 
we find ourselves suddenly reduced to poverty. The 
remedy is obvious. Shot out the manufactured ar- 
ticles, or commence upon that plan, and from time 
to time progress upon it Give assurances to the 
adventurers in manufactures, that their investments 
shall not be sacrificed, and we shall very soon create 
home markets for all the raw materials and pro- 
ductions of our land, and find ourselves supplied 
with manufactured articles, upon better terms thao 
they are now imported. The cotton-growers will 
thereby secure to themselves an enlarged home 
market, where they may be under no apprehensions 
of being supplanted by Egyptian competition, or by 
wars. 

The acts of England, in refusing to take the agri-^ 
cultural productions of the northern states in ex- 
change for her manufactures, ought to be consider- 
ed by us in the light of friendly and paternal admo- 
nitions. These acts may reasonably be construed 
as saying to us, ''you are of age; you4iave left the 
family; make your own clothing; your welfare de- 
mands it of us to compel you to do it; you are ca- 
pacitated by Grod and by nature to become a great 
and powerful people, and to extend the language, 
the religion, the laws, customs and manners of 
England over immense regions; and even to exceed 
the mother country in these respects; but you never 
can arrive to that state, until you acquire and do- 
mesticate the mechanic arts, upon which that ele- 
vated station is mainly dependent Europe has 
millions of artizans who would flock to your shores; 
add to your numbers, and teach your rising popa- 
lation the necessary arts, if you would give them 
protection, until they have firmly established them* 
selves among you. You have the history of our 
rise; avoid our errors and unnecessary wars; ex- 
clude foreign maoufactures, and you will soon haye 
the necessary stock of artizans, and a home market 
for ail your agricultural productions.'' 

I should consider it a great misfortune, if Eng- 
land should withdraw this admonitory advice, and 
again admit our bread-stuffs, provisions and raw 
materials. It would have a tenaency to prevent us, 
for a long time, from rising to that solid and perma- 
nent elevation to which, by her policy, we are now 
fast approaching, and to which we may very soon 
attain by proper management We want, in addi- 
tion to the obstructions which she throws in the 
way of importations, such further obstructions rais- 
ed by our government, as shall create the fullest 
confidence in manufacturing undertakings in the 
country. That done, we shall soon draw into the 
country a great addition to our present population, 
not of the description of mere ditch-diggers, but of 
inteUigent artizans. The inducements to emigra- 
tions of this description, would probably be greater 
than any which the settlement of new lands has 
ever held out 

The importing merchant, of all others, ought not 
to complain at the measures proposed. If they lose 
the importing profit on the particular article which 
protection is asked, they, together with the shipping 
merchant, will find an abundant compensation irom 
the increased quantities of commodities still remain- 
ing to be imported. The importers will find, more- 
over, that about all the articles proposed to be made 
in this country, must still pass through their hands. 
A large proportion of the coarse cotton cloths now 
made in this state, are sent to New York, in the 
first place; from thence they are distributed through 
the country in parcels, to suit customers, or pass 
through the hands of shipping merchants to foreign 
markets. Our rent-receiving men will find their in- 
terests promoted by these measures, as thereby their 
rents will be increased or maintained. Our inte- 



couotiy at higher freights. Our number of vessels expectation of foreim demands for them, in cx- 
and seameo were very tmall^ and^ but for the pre- change for woollen cloths and other manufactured 

Ifo. 39. ^voL. 8. 



rest and dividend- receiving men will find better 
employment for their capitals; the salaries and feet 
of our ofCcf rs of government and professional men 
will be better paid, and every description of 
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will have the gratification of beholding the general 
prosperity of the country. 

It is maintained by some of the oldest and most 
forward manufacturers, whose establishments had 
their rise in the early stages of the embar£;o, that 
manufactures do not require further protection in 
this country. 

It is with difficulty this opinion can be reconciled 
with pure intentions. In the absence of all neces- 
sary proof, we are led to attribute it to the over 
bearing influence of self interested motives 



commensurate with the wants of the community. 



the same as to the finer cotton fabricSj fg/A to arti- 



That the benefits would be great to the landed in 
terest, the universal experience of all countries has 
demonstrated. Markets for agriculturBl produce, 
at fair remunerating prices, are required by the 
landed interest, rather than a more perfect know- 
ledge of the art of raising it, or enlarged quantities 
for which there is no market. The agricultural so 
cieties may have improved the art of raising landed 

productions, and thereby may have contributed! article, when the quantity brought fi 
somewhat towards increasing the quantity. With- 1 was not met in our markets, by slate 



To inspire adventurers in the manufacture of ar- 
ticles made of wool, with the necessary copfidence, 
it is deemed to be proper that progreu^ annual 
additions should be made to the existinfllariflr; and 



cles made of hemp; and, perhaps, irop.^Building- 
slate, is another article which this country is capa- 
ble of supplying to the full extent of the home de- 
mand, and at prices not exceeding the cgib»f that 

^Bbroad, 

The manufacturer who has once passed the ini out abandoning their duty in that respect, it is be- country. It is usually brought to this ^country as 
tiator^ state, had rather encounter foreign competi- j lieved that they would, to a much greater extent, ; ballast, and did sell, and would now seU«;itx)ve the 
tion \n his particular branch, with the existing! promote the landed interest, by endeavouring to present prices, if thrre should be none made h<^re. 
duties and charg:es against the foreigner, than the | provide home markets for the sale of landed pro- -But being brought rather as ballast than^jyreight, 
^competition which he is sure must arise in this'duce, than by their endeavours to have larger it is sometimes very much below evdBpe p rjcfl 
Country, if the necetssary protection to new adven- '• Quantities raised, while there is no efficient demand paid for it abroad. Our slate-makars are thtin dj 
turers is granted, but vihich he well knows never I lor it. jfrom the market, and their works stopfwd 

can arise without that protection. | Foreign commerce, from the causes already no- 'quarries get filled up with rubbish and wi 

Apprehensions are entertained in the southern I ticed, is incapable of providing markets for agricul- buildings and fixtures go to decay, amlkven im'por- 
states and elsewhere, that if we manufacture for tural produce We are to look for home markets, ; tations become more limited for want ^ sale. The 
ourselves, we shall excite the displeasure of £ng- and these, like every thing else, may be improved, market gradually improves to a price a|»hicb slate 
laud, and that to retaliate, she will exclude the raw j or may be made. By adopting means adequate to may be again made; but on looking rov^Hbr hands, 
cottiin and tobacco of this country. I the object we shall acquire them. lit is found the old stock have gone off^jDme in one 

England understands hor interests too well to ex- 1 We now import from abroad, and consume more ; direction and some in another; some^ Michigan, 
elude an article of so much importance to her as than thirty-one millions of dollars worth of manu- and elsewhere, and perhaps an entiflflRw set are 
cotton. She well knows that, by excluding it, she | factored articles; and the consumption would be to be learned the trade, the works cleipEd out, and 
will advance our manufactories and injure her own. three times that amount, if they could be obtained ' every thing commenced anew; and when, perhaps. 
She will avoid any measure which will reduce the for the produce of the land at fair equivalent fairly under way, in comes another, or numerous 
price of that article in this country, or in France,' values. I other parcels from abroad, the price declines im- 

' ' ' • • • • Give to manufacturers protection, and they will ; mensely, and our works again stopped. 

come to us from abroad. Give to artizans protec- 1 These frequent fluctuations of prices drive our 
tion, and they will increase from our present popu- 1 men from this branch of business; well knowing 
lation. Obtain the adequate number, and theirj that, if undertaken, they have no security against 
consumption of agricultural produce will be im- i those surfeits from abroad. It would seem to be 
mense, and much greater than any quantity which j evidently proper, to protect our slate- makers, when 
we have ever exported Give to the manufacturers of it can be done without prejudice to the consumers. 
_.i- *:-i_- al- *-^*:__ -..l:_i- l__i :.__ 'fhcre Can be no doubt but that they could and 

would supply the market at the average ] rices 
which the article would cost the consumers, if there 
was none to be made here; and it is highly probable 
that a competition among them woiud reduce the 
price to much less. 

To effect this object, let the average price of 
sl&te in this country, be found from, say 1790 to 
1800, when the article was nearly all of it brought 
from abroad: and let it be enacted, that no fomga 
slate should be brought in. when the averag^^* price, 
for the three preceding months, was below that 
price, but admit it when Ux)ve, until it again de- 
clined below that price. By Kdoptingthis role, and 
trusting to the competition amot*^ the slate-maken 
of this countrv, it ma^ reasona\»ly be expected, 
that the cost of this article will be reducedto the 
lowest practicable price, and probably much lower 
than it ever will be, while the existing ductuations 
and discouragements are perpetuated. 



or any other country, much beluw what it is in 
£nii:land; and the price would be as much lower in 
this, and every other country, than in England, as 
all the duty, or discouragement which she imposed 
on it, would amount to, and a correspondent disad- 
vantage to her manufacturers. She has a deep in- 
terest at stake, and will continue to receive cotton 
from this and every other country where she can 
obtain it cheapest. 

Manufactures are objected to, as having a ten- 
dency to debase and demoralize the community, to 
increase criminahty, and the number of paupers. 

There exists no natural cause for that result. On 
the contrary, as they give employment to a greater 
variety of people, by enlargin^ the number of law- 
ful and innocent pursuits, the natural tendency 



other articles the protection which has been given 
to the coarse cotton-cloth makers, and we shall 
soon have the required number of artizans, and 
home markets for all our agricultural productions. 
It may be asked, what can the board of agricul- 
ture, or the societies do, towards effecting measures 
of such magnitude, opposed by long standing opi- 
nions, habits and interests? It may be answered, 
that both directly and indirectly, they may do much. 



must be to improve the habits of the people to ] Information relative to arts, processes and trades, 
virtue. That opinion, however, is not a new one.! may be elicited, collected and distributed. The 



It was insisted upon in England until it led to in 
vestigation. On comparing three of the most ma- 
nufacturing counties with three others, mainly em- 
ployed in agriculture, it was found that the agricul- 
tural counties, in proportion to the number of peo- 
ple, exceeded the manufacturing counties in paupers 
100 per cent. — in criminal cases hO — and in poor 
rates 150 per cent. Colquhoun on Indigence, page 
272, declares that, "contrary to the generally re- 
ceived opinion, the number of paupers in those 
counties chiefly agricultural, greatly exceeds those 
where manufactures prevail.'' 

Commerce, without manufactures, may be pro- 



natural advantages of the country for manufactur 
ing may be comaumicated to foreign countries, and 
foreign adventurers disposed to settle here. Stran- 
gers may be advised and directed to advantageous 
locations. But they may probably, more than in 
any other way, be useful, by inculcating correct prin- 
ciples and views through the community, as to the 
true interests of the country, in relation to these 
subjects — for it may be recollected, that public 
opinion, although fluctuating, carries every thing 
before it. It is the pioneer to almost evtry public 
measure. 
The board of agriculture and the societies, have 



luctive of the evil consequences predicted; but j first to settle upon what are the measures which may 

manufactures have the opposite tendency. They j be beneficially and safely adopted. They may search 

^eep every body at work, and of course, out of for facts and precedents to illustrate the propriety of 

mischief But it would be a useless waste of time | those measures. They may support and give effect 

md words, to attempt to refute or treat seriously, | to the measures of government, tending to the fur 

dl the frivolous objections to the introduction and'therance of the main object, wherever the influence 

jroper protection of manufactures. of their opinion? may be extended. The Board of 

^ Agriculture will become the centre for interchang 

'»»fTLEMEN jjjg, opinions, views and information, as to the ope 

"">e measures hitherto pursued by the Board of! ration of measures which may have been adopted, 

ili^iiculture and agricultural societies, may have ! and what further measures are required. 

w"-.i productive of benefits equivalent to the ex- It may be Useful at this time to compare opinions, 

, ... e and attention which has been paid to them, as to the articles, the future importation of which 

^ut whether they have or not, fronr K^ circum- should be prohibited, or on which heavier duties 

ate, they should be imposed. Air these matters invite the 
.<iti^«tio**' 'most deliberate consideration of the Board. 

o tk. The ar^'^^les of beer, ale, anc^ wrter; cheese '••»n- 



->n<»e of their distribution throuf 
••-. veil r'»lculated for •"•"^'^'*-utii., 
u rt^iut;^! V *K*» K/>r'*f*^. ,,„ch n,- 

^nc^. aii^.v^. ^ •'troduct.^ 



If 



V» 



Gentlemen — 

The policy and measures contended for,Iiava in- 
trinsic merit, and must ultimately prevail They 
are founded on the maxims and policy of the most 
prosperous nations of Europe. They come to u^ 
with the recommendation of their ablest statesmen 
Either the policy pursued by those nations or otut 
is radically wrong. The governments, who ba*' 
for any length of time conformed to their maxin-- 
have become rich. Under ours, we have becoii. 
poor, and the consequences of a reverse of thei 
policy, may be seen in the poverty of all the natioD<^ 
who have neglected their admonitions; amob| 
others, we may name Spain, Portugal, P^^nd, am 
our own. 

Some nations have the misfortune to labour o^ 
der disabilities, which may forever keep them u 
the back ground. Their forms of covenime&t mv 
be defective — the freedom of the citiaeo maj be? 
mited — ^property maj be inseoore-^lw coo^^nnk 
cal or phy*-'*''^ ^'^ndition o' ^ cowfitiy n^y jfaMSf^ 
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DODO ol ibese aifficulties. Our country is rich in 
aahind productions — ^with tn extensiTC sea-coast^ 
good harbours — navigable rivers, with innumerable 
water falls; and is making rapid advances in artificial 
canals. Our climate is temperate and salubrious — 
property secure — the government, and all its mea- 
aures, are determined by public opinion, as they 
ought to be. But, in common with many other 
countries, we entertain prejudices which are fos- 
tered by the agents of foreign commerce, and indi- 
dual interests. A great majority of its, are, from 
education and habit, agricultural. But that class, 
from their peculiar situation, will be led to the in 
vestigation of these subjects. They will not much 
Jllliger remain the dupes of cupidity. They will 
Itobo entertnin feelinccs more friendly to manufac 
lures, and demand the attention of their represen- 
tetives in Congress, to regulate all these matters in 
such manner as to promote their true interests. 



BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW REPORTS. 

No. I. 

Heport on fat Cattle, BuUs, and Bull Calves-^Com- 
tttUtu, Jokn LoweU, Luke Fieke, and Jeremiah 
Baker, 

These public exhibitions for the encouragement 
of farmers, originated in Great Britain, were soon 
after adopted in France, and in this country were 
foret introduced by the Berkshire Society in Massa- 
chusetts. In the European countries they were 
used with ^reat moderation. One only m Great 
Britain, at Smitbfield, was an anrvual one. The 
Bath and West ot Eng:land Society occasionally 
exhibited a show of their animals, and offered pre- 
miums for ploughing matches The American far- 
mers, from the nature of our institutions, and the 
apirit of rivalry produced by them, were not con- 
tented with single shows confmed to local districts. 
As soon as the spirit was excited in B^^rkshire, it 
was copied by the parent Society — the old Massti- 
chusetts Agricultural Society — and at great expense 
they provided the means, with the aid of public 
benefactors, of an annual c»ttle show at Brighton. 
The spirit thus excited, could not be bounded by 
local restraints, and there sprung up similar associ- 
ations throughout all New England. It is not our 
desie:n at present to enter into the inquiry, whether 
they have, or have not, been productive of benefit 
to the farming interest 

We confine ourselves simply to the fact that a 
deep interest has been excited by these shows, 
whether they have been of public benefit or not It 
is a fiart of the constitution of human nature, that 
excitement should be followed by a state of indif- 
ference, sometimes of disgust; and it has been alleg- 
ed, that such is the state of public feeling with rela- 
tion to these Exhibitions. 

It was even predicted the UutyeM, that we should 
never have another exhibition at Brighton, or if we 
should persist in the attempt, it would be an entire 
failure. 

It is true, that whenever the farmers shall cease to 
feel an interest in these shows they must fall, and 
they ought at once to cease — their utility depending 
entirely upon the zeal of those for whose benefit they 
were cfesiscned. It is true, also, that the merchants 
and gentlemen of the metiopolis, who, with laudable 
spirit, first patronized this institution from motives 
of the most praiseworthy character, would naturally 
get tired of it I'he novelty, to them, was its prin- 
cipal charnL But the great question is, have the 
farmere lost their interest in it? So far is this from 
beiuK true, we state upon our own careful examina- 
tion, that the farmers, at first viewed these shows 
with distrust. They did not think them their oum. 
They were jealous of the ^'gentlemen farmers," as 
they unkindly called them; and the first shows were 
tttpfiorted principally by the Tnittees of the Maa- 



sacbusetts Agricultural Society, and hj the educat- 
ed men of the city. This state of thmgs has been 
changing from year to year; and the substantial 
yeomanrv, the actual cultivators, have regularly in- 
creased their support and enlarged their confidence. 
There are, to be sure, fewer female visitors, and of 
course a smaller proportion of the beau monde. 
There is a very great falling off in the multitudes 
from the cit^, who expected a day of hilarity and 
low dissipation; but the visitors from the country 
have been constantly increasing, while the more so- 
ber, and reflecting, and intelligent citizens of Bos- 
ton have continued and tnll continue, to afford their 
valuable and rational countenance to an institution 
which is useful to the republic in every view, the 
most important of which, they are sensible, is the 
conviction which they produce on the minds of the 
farmers, that their interests are intimately blended 
with their oum. 

Let us recur to the question — are these shows be- 
coming tiresome and indifferent to the farmers? We 
have no means of exciting them beyond our pre- 
miums; we use none — no artificial, extraordinary 
means. Yet our pens this year were entirely full. 
The number and quality of the fat cattle has ex- 
ceeded those of former years, all the circumstances 
considered. We have had once, and once only. 



mencement of this show, of which three at least 
were owned by the Trustees. These competitors 
this year, were from the counties of Norfolk, Mid- 
dlesex, and Worcester, embracing a territory of 
sixty miles sauare. We congratulate the ancient 
county of Middlesex, and the patriotic town of 
Concord on their unexampled success. We know 
that the Judges were practical farmers, excellent 
farmers. The numbers of the lots only \vere given 
to them — the names of the competitors were not 
disclosed to them. We have understood that 
some dissatisfaction was expressed by the Sutton 
farmers, because they did not carry all the premi- 
ums; but they ought to know, that the Judn^es were 
not in any degree influenced by local prejudices. 
They had no nearer connection with the Concord 
farmers than those of Sutton. 

The choice was, in truth, one of diflBculty — the 
ploughing was, all of it, excellent But as citizens, 
we must feel a pleasure in finding, and the disap- 
pointed candidates ought to share with us, that 
pleasure, that good husbandry is not confined to any 
one section of our country. 

If further proof could be necessary to show the 
zeal, which our respectable farmers feel in these 
exhibitions, I would simply add, that the most re- 
spectable farmers in Roxbury have been constantly 



overgrown cattle, fed at an enormous expense; but I competitors; and that the hon. Mr. Fiske, of Wal- 

tham entered the lists, managed his own plou^, 
and though not successful as a competitor, owing 
to the extra length of time he took, yet he showed 
his skill and his conviction of the utility of these 
trials, by his entering as a competitor. We hope 
we have shewn, that if these Exhibitions fail, it 
cannot be attributed to any defect of zeal in the 
agricultural interest. 

No. 1. 



we soon put an end to this folly, by declaring that 
we would not give our premiums to the fattest ani- 
nrnl, but to those which had the most profitable 
flesh, and fatted at the least expense. 

You are therefore no lonccer to expect a ''Mag- 
nus" and '*Maximus" unwieldy animals fed at enor- 
mous expense. 

The bulls and bull calves were more numerous 
and finer, in all respeirts, than in former shows. 
They were from all parts of the country within 
reach of this exhibition. 

** The report of the hon. Mr. Welles will shew, 
that in the department of cows, heifers, and small 
stock, the show was superior to that of former 
years. 

We have taken notice in the report, of the inte- 
rest exhibited by the First Magistrate of the State 



The Committee appointed to award the premi- 
ums for fat oxen, bulls, and bull calves, feel it their 
duty to say, that the late Show was signally rich in 
the descriptions of stock which came under their 
cognizance The fat cattle were very fine, (never 
finer at this Show, all things duly considered,) and 
it is a source of great pleasure to the Committee, 



in this show; an example worthy of his official and , that they are able to award the premiums to grass 



personal character. The ^reat expense be must 
nave incurred, the inconvenience of sending his do- 
mestics to such a distance, and the respect he there- 
by evinced for these exhibitions, and for the Socie- 
ty, whose show he so much enriched, require our 
most sincere thanks. His only object, we are au- 
thorized to state, was to enable the public to judge, 
whether our native stock had not been improved by 
the cross of the short horned breed of Great Bn- 
tain. The fine ox, grass fed, half Denton, exhibit- 
ed by Mr White, of Boybton, sh«>wed their dispo- 
sition to early maturity; while the cow exhibited 
by Governor Lincoln, at Worcester, proved them 
to be equal, at least, to our native cattle as milkers. 

But were the proofs of the deep interest which 
the farmers feel in these shows confined to the exhi 
hUion of animalsf 

Take the working cattle and the ploughing match 



' fed cattle only. 

They award the first premium of twenty-five dol- 
lars, to H. Penniman, of New Braintree, for his 
grass fed ox, weighing 2398 lbs., 7 years old. 

The second premium of twenty dollars, they 
award to Aaron White, of Boylston, for his grass 
fed ox, (half Denton,) weighing 2451 lbs., six years 
old. 

The third premium of ten dollars, to H Penni- 
man, for his grass fed ox, weighing 2198 lbs., 7 
years old. 

The other oxen offered for this premium were 
very fine, as were ihe two oxen offered by Ward 
N. Boylston, Esq., for exhibition only. 

The first premium for the best bull had been 
awarded by the majority of the Committee, to his 
excellency Gov. Lincoln, for his fine red bull of the 
short horned breed, sirexl by Denton, but the chair- 



as test. When we first began, we could not fill our man having been informed by Gov Lincoln that he 
eight lots in the ploughing match, without the aid of had sent his stock with a view to exhibit the merit 



Mr. Parsons, Mr. Prince, Mr. Derby, and Mr. Quin- 
cy, who came forward and solely with the view of en- 
couraging the show. 

How stood the case in 1826? Twenty- five yokes 
of working cattle entered for the premium, from 
Sutton in the west, to Medford in the east Ten 
withdrew, from perceiving the superiority of their 
rivals. Fifteen actually competed; and we are as- 
sured by Gen. Derby, the chairman, and his fellow 
practical farmers, that the improvement was a most 
decided one. 

In the ploughing natch we had no less than 
twenty ploughs aetuaUy enrnkyed, instead of eight, 
which conttitated onr whole number at the cbm- 



of the short homed breed, and without a wish to 
compete for the premium, the Committee at the 
request of the Chairman, and in compliance with 
the wishes of his excellency, proceeded to consider 
the merits of other bulls, and do award the first 
premium of thirty dollars «.o Mr. Boylston, of Prince- 
ton, son of Ward N. Boylston, Esq., for his small 
bull, 14 months old, of the Westminster breeds 
commonly, and we fear erroneously, called the 
Yorkshire breed. They are probably an acciden* 
tal variety of our own native breed of Devonshire 
extraction. They have uniformly carried premiums, 
when exhibited. Their qualities are compactness, 
great tendency to fat, on the most profitable puts. 
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The second premium of twenty dollars for bulls, 
thej award to tbe hon. John Welles/ for his Coelebs 
Junior. 

The third premium of ten dollars they award to 



our common purpose. It is well that men having 
the same interests, should sometimes come together 
and commune with one another; in the days of pros- 
perity we may thus communicate the best methods 



Noah Johnson, of Medford,for a young bull i Cce-^of extending and securing it, and in times of dis- 
Icbs, originally bred by the hon. P. C. Brooks, though tress, be so enabled to devise the means of mitiga 



DOW owned by Mr. Johnson. 

The first premium for bull calves, of fifteen dol- 
lars, they award to Ichabod Stow, of the town of 



tion or relief; or at least, we may lessen by sympa- 
thy, those evils for which no remedy can be found. 
It is under this impression that 1 shall, in the exe 



Stow, for a most extraordinary calf of the native cution of my pres« nt official duty, offer you some 
breed, above mentioned, the Westminster, whose imperfect reflections upon the condition and pros- 
weight, at six months, was 688 lbs., and weight too, pects of the agricultural interests of our district of 
vrhich was plared on the most valuable points. country. 

The second promium of ten dollars, to Levi I In that portion of the United States devoted to 



last crop, a very abundant one, has found Gonsumers 
(it is true, at a low price,) without aid from £uro> 
pean demand, and with shipments to South Ameri- 
ca lighter than hitherto. 'J'his must be attributed, 
not solely to the general increase of our population, 
but to the greater relative increase of that portion 
of it engaged in pursuits^ other than tbe eultivatioQ 
of grain. Our growing cities, towns, and villages, 
our southern brethren cultivating more profitable 
staples, and augmenting their demands upon us (or 
food, and the increase of the manufacturing popu- 
lation of the northern and eastern states, all combine 
to produce tlie effect we witnes.<«. The exorbitant 
bounty we are made by the U. States tariff to pay, 



Howes, of Franklin, for a bull calf, one quarter^ the culture of grain, for some years past, all have; for the promotion of American mannfacturetsJtt 



Holderness, whose general character he exhibited, 'felt the influence of the extreme depression of tlje 
The third pn.mium of five dollars, they awarded farming interests, and year after year, we have 
to Eiiphalet Buker, of Dedham, for a native bull been hoping, without any definite grounds on which 
calf I to rest that hope, that some change would take 

The Committee would remark, that the stock place to improve our condition. Disappointment 
from crosses of the foreign breeds, were very fine, jtas hitherto awaited us, and the clouds which so 
and justify the belief, that they will contribute es- long overshadowed our prospects, are, as yet, in no 
sentially to the improvement of our native cattle, i degree dispelled. We labour at the present mo- 
The fine bull from Denton, exhibited by Jonas Ball ment, under the complicated evil of half crops and 
—the bull from Holderness, exhibited by Mr. Bur- low price s, in the great staple of our agiiculture. 
nap— the excellent specimens from Denton, Coelebs, Our wheat and flour, lor many years, owing to the 
and Admiral, exhibited by Mr. Prince, Mr. Welles,- commotions of Europe, found a constant demand 
and Gov. Lincoln, all shew that we owe much of in that Quarter, and which was continued from the 
our improvement in horned cattle, to the foreign ' partial failure of their crops for some years after 



crosses; and in ten years, we are persuaded, that 
there will not be a dissenting voice on the subject 
Per order, 

JOHN LOWELL, Cliairman, 



ADDRESS OP CUTHBERT POWEL, ESQ. 
To the •Agricultural Society of Loudon, Fauquier, 
Prmce }ViUiam, and Faikai,at thtir «♦»««'*'<»'>! frZ'whataXter? 
OrfoS^lSsT' '"" '^ •*<**'**«'«* '^ '** "'* nut rely upon, thej 

Gentlemen of the Society, 

Tbe lapse of time has again brought round the 

Seriod of our autumnal meeting, and we once more 
nd ourselves assembled, to make exhibition of our 



the restoration of peace. But for a considerable 
time past, that portion of the world has ceased to 
require supplies from us, whilst the home market, 
together with the limited demands of South Ame- 
rica and the West Indies, have been insufficient to 
preserve us from the depression we have been made 
to experience. And here, it is natural and proper 
for us to reflect and inquire — have we rational 



grounds to expect relief from these difliculties, and 

The wants of Europe we can- 



ely upon, they may, or they may not conie to 
our aid, and it would be unwise to rest upon so pre- 
carious a contingency. 

Will the home market, without further foreign 
demand, probably get better? This is an interest- 
ing question, not merely as a speculation on a mat 



improvements in the stock of domestic animals, in ter involving our future interests, but on the solu- 
our household fabrics and agricultural implements,! tion of whion should depend our er.tire continuance 



and to compare the evidences of our advancement 
in the skilful cultivation of the soil. How interest- 
ing the occasion, how important flic object! What 
is there that can give more rational pleasure to the 
mind of any one, than the reflection, that by his 
own example, or by his excitement of others, he has 



in our present pursuits, or our instant efforts to ap 
ply more profitably a portion of our land and labour 
to other objects, according to our local position and 
the nature of our soil. In forming an opinion upon 
this subject, we shall derive much aid from the re- 
ports of the treasury department exhibiting the ex- 



been enabled in some degree, to extend the [profits,: ports of the United States since the establishment 
to cheer the labours, and elevate the rank of that of the federal government. From these it appears 

that the wheat and flour sent abroad in the year 

1790, were within a trifle of being equal to the ex- 

) ports of the same articles in 1824, whilst the export 

flof Indian corn, within this period of 34 years, had 



large portion of the human race, whose occupation 
it is to till the ground for the sustenance of the 
whole family of man? A portion of society which 
the progress of liberty and the general d illusion o' 



knowledge, wherever found, have rescued from that 
state of degradation, to which they were once so 
extensively condemned, and which still unhappily 
prevails in many parts of the world. 

In former times, the earth was cultivated by serfs 
md villeins, as the labourers were then called, (or 



actually fallen off one million, three hundred thou 
sand bushels. In fact then, whiKt the population of 
the United States had increased from lour miiliens 
to eleven, an actual diminution of the export of 
grain had at the same time taken place, and this, 
notwithstanding the great extension of our cultiva 



jy other terms equally expressive of their servile' tien. It is true, that subsequently to the year 1790, 
station,) and they were considered little better than' we witnessed a considerable increase of export, un 
tbe beasts of the plough. Now, villains are found 
\t least as common in other occupations, and the 
Hbour of the hands in the cultivation of the soil is 
10 longer degrading. Although ^ -^nprehend, gen- 



lemen, that we cannot yet c"^*- 
nerit of having contributed nu- 
-i*»nt of our ob* ct I trust ti._ 

^'^ will aff*^-' 



tiip*>'klves the 
ivancr 

hit •'' -»- 
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*^e preser 
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der the stimulus of high prices abroad, but from 
1817 to 1825, within the period of eight years., the 
value of breadstuffs, annually exported, had fallen 
from 20i to 5i millions of dollars, a reduction re- 
sulting from the joint operation of the fall of the 
price of the article, and the increased consumption 
of it at home, leaving less in quantity to be sent 
abroad. An important inference from these facts is 
clearly deducible, namely, that the internal coiaump- 
tion of the country is to flowing upon the supply, 
thai we mwt eoery year become les$ and leu dependent 
•po^ """ ^'irn demand f*^' * '»'*rktt, A position which 









must be acknowledged, brings in this way some re 
turn, however inadequate at present, for the high 
prices paid for it, and however slow in its operation. 
In one other mode also does it operate in a degree 
beneficially to the ^rain growing country. The de- 
mand for wool has increased, and although just now 
overstocked, must continue to increase, and so far 
as the lands, equally applicable to grain and grass, 
shall t>e devoted to sheep husbandry, so far will tbe 
competition be lessened, and the market relieved 
for tnose, who from locality or peculiarity of soil, 
may still give a preference to the cultivation of 
wheat. That this promises in time, an im|N>rtant di- 
version of land and labour, especially in situations 
more remote from market than ours, may be deriv- 
ed from the facts stated in the treasury report, shew- 
ing, that in the last fiscal year, the imports of raw 
wool from foreign countries amounted to more than 
half a million, and the foreign manufactures of wool 
to near eleven millions of dollars. As the popula- 
tion of our country increases too, (and bow rapid 
is its increase!) le^s and less reliance will be had 
upon the wilderness for the rearing of stock, and 
more and more of the inclosed lands be given to 
that object; and in this will be foand another ope- 
ration favourable to tbe price of grain. How large 
a portion of a country may be advantageoasly devo- 
ted to pasturage, may be learned from the fact as 
mentioned by Sir John Sinclair, that of the 18 mil- 
lions of acres in Scotland, 15 millions are employed 
in the maintenance of stock. 

From these considerations, gentlemen, I have 
thought we might derive some consolation, and 
justily ourselves in the belief that we have seen our 
wheat market in its lowest state of depression, and 
that we have some reasonable grounds for the ex- 
pectation of a moderate and stable improvement, 
which must progress under the operation of the 
causes alluded to, until the proflucts of our land 
and labour shall be brought to an equality in point 
of profit, with those of other parts of our common 
country, and with the capital and labour employed 
in the other pursuits of life. If then, I have not 
been led, rather by my hopes than my reason, in 
the suggestions which 1 have offered, it would seem, 
1 think, that in this district of country we are not 
called upon by circumstances to make any radical 
change in our agricultural staples; but relying stil* 
upon graia and pasturage, should give to each tha. 
relative portion of our grounds to which we may be 
admonished from time to time by tbe ip«<M*<tti<«-)« ^ 
the market. 

Whilst we mainly rclj, however, upon tk.oa* 
be highly meritorious in such as may find it cw^^v 
nient, to make experiments upon other objects, a< 
upon the vine and the silk-worm, to both of whic^ 
there is no doubt of the fitness of our soil and r> 
mate. The extent to which the eultiyation of Wim- 
and of silk may be carried in oar country, if fc**"' 
profitable, is sufficiently guaranteed 1^ the Iucm- 
that the value of foreign wines imported into t^ 
Unitc(< ^'^'^^'^^ in the last year, was near two million 
of dol '^ (^uite half the value of oar esnorf 

breadsi,, '• -hilst the imports of foreign ar^' 
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mtlliaa*, or 60 per ceal. b«joiid (he vilae of all the 
bMBdsluffi ihipped from the United States witliin' 
tbe tame period. If, then, we are not called upon 
bj prudence to make anj radical change in our! 
africultural ataples, if no new mad* to wealth a-t\ 
jet well defined, allure u> to deKrt the beaten track, 
it odIj remain* for ua to secure our independetice 
bf a strict economj' in our expendilurei, and an in- 1 
creaaed production from improved cultivation. Arei 
We in the way to the attainment of lliis desired im- 
provement? 

Whilst we have, as 1 think, *oroe eriilence* of 
the adrancement of the theory and practice of ag- ' 
rtculture amongst us, we have all yet much to learn,' 
and much to practice orwbnt we know. It is great- 
Ij to he desired thut we could have presented to our 
common view more frequently, tlie r«sull of the 
ina>t auccessfui experiments made amongst ii«. 
Written eommunicalions descriptive of such, would 
be the mosttvaluable contributiuoa that oould lie 
made to the aociety, and to this useful service I ear- 
nestly invite jour attention. 

There is one thing we should all bear in mind, 
that in these times no man can afTurd to farm badly. 
The best management is necessary to success; nor 
■hould any landholder content himself with a sys- 
tem which doe* not embrace within its practice, not 
only the mean* for present productioD, hut tbuse 
also which may be efficient to secure progressive 
permiinent improvement to tbe soil itself, unii] it 
•hall have attained the desired extent of fertility. 
For the accomplishment of thi* desiruble object. I 
can only remind jou, that the preservation and ap- 
plication of barn-yard manure, und the turning un 
der of green crops, must be our main reliaiicei and 
1 coattder the increasing; attention to those means, 
a> the strongest indication of our agricultural im- 
provemenL 

And after all, gentlemen, with whatever aid we ] 
inav derive from science, the life of the husband- 1 
mao is a life of Ubour, and we must be cooteni to 
take it as such, wilh the reflection, that it is a use- 
ful, healthful, honest labour. It is not elactlj Hilh 
UB as with our first parents, a* deseril>ed bj Milton: 
"They B*t ibem down, after no more toil. 
Of die sweet gaidening labour tbin sufficed 
To recommend cool lepbyr, and made ease 

We. m'lM take a little more of the toil, and lets 
of the zi^phyr. I'he earth is no longer a paradi&e, 
iior itian Ibc innouent and happy tenant; but we arc 
jet taught what we tfauuld all remerotKr, that wbiit- 1 
ever appruiimation we are to make to the enjoy- 1 
ment of ICden, is 1o be attained by the diligent ci ' ' 
tivatiun of our fields, of our menial faculties, ai 
of the virtues of the heart If hy these we eanii 
boast n '-pandise regained," we shall at least 
secure of our fair [tortion of thxt bliss, which is : 
forded by tlie world in its pi«»ent condition. 

iQtHivi of Lib»l^. 



Ihp stite, compared with wa^n* or carriages to 
carrv 'he commisiioacra, engineers, hands, tools, 
Stc. 'I'he boat is designated by tbe name of "(Jen- 
gfhI .)4ckson," in large capitals, painted on the side. 
Tho whale of the lurrej of the Susquehanna, 
niihln our slate, will be completed bj the meeting 
of the legislature, when a report of their proceed- 
in^x ikill be made bj Meisrs. Hyde, M'Mcena, and 
Wilson. 



TONNAGE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
The American vessel* employed in natigaling 
.akf> Champiain, are no leas than 313 — tonnage, 
ri.uOn. And it is stated, that previous to the open- 
iiit; of the Northern Canal, there were but about 20 
vessels on that kke. The tolls at Whitehall, fur 
this season, elreadj amount to about |40,1N)0. 



LA9Z1IB* BSFAaTaKmrV. 



, rains; no further attention in neceiaary, eae^ to 
stir the surface of the bed occasionally, keep it frae 
from feeds, and preserve i( from very severe frost 
Tbe proper lime to take up, Stc is already pointed 
out. Iwing the same as for large roots. 

Offsets, if preserved in beullh, ivill bloom weakly 
tbe second year; but bj the third, tolerably strong, 
and may anerivards be placed on the best bed. 

Such rtwiB as have attained the age of four or fire 
years, bloom stronger in thin country ihan any other, 
thej afterwards gradually dedrne, either by divid- 
ing into otTaets, or diminishing in size and strength: 
but in Holland, owing lo life pcnijiar cireumstanec" 
of the soil, climate, situation, &c . the same bulb 
has been known to produce bloom twelve or tbir' 
teen times, nor is it ever known to die merely wilh 
age. 

Hyacinths are subject to various diseases, arising 
from different causes; that distemper, commonlj- 
known by the appellation of the ring sickness, is of 
all others the most dangerous, and most difficult to 
cure; in short, the only effectual remedy is to cut 
out the diseased part, till no brownneas, yellowness, 
or other symptom of distemper remains. Tbe sound 
survive the operation, if it consist of no 
tbe outside tunick of tbe bulb, without 
anj heart; but it will, in such case, only he able to 
produce offsets, and trill never recover itself, so as 
to Bower again; as soon ai the operation i* perform- 
ed, the wounded part should be exposed to the sun 
till it become* drr, to prevent moutdinesa, and it 
will be best to replant it hi some dry situation soon 



Httmtburg, Oct 37, ISae. 
Tbe Susquehanna commissioners arrived at ilii< 
place the day before jeslerdaj, on their passage tc 
tbe Maryland line, having completed the surveys ofj 
the river from Ihe New York line to this toivn j 
Thej had er«rted, in Bradlord county, a flat bol- 
tome<l boat, on which they have placed a building;, 
measuring thirty feet in length, and fifteen in width,' 
in which they cook and eat I heir victuals, stow Hiriiy 
(belr baggage, take their sleep, and shelter them 
selvea in stormy wealhrr. When they are unalUe 
to emploj tbe level, the engineers, Mr. Trexiyutney 
and iftief.occupj a portion of the room as an offii:e, 
la which they make their ealcuWtions, kc. It driiivs 
bat about two inches uf water, and is really a eom- 
foitable conveyance, and ia a reij peat nving to 



HYACINTHS. 
(Concluded front page 170,) 

A bsd of hyacinth* never require* to be watered p 
at uny period; tbe rains that happen after planting a 
arc generally more than sufficient, both for the roots r 
iind the bloom; and after tbe bkkom it over, they t! 
ure rather prejudicial than otherwise, except when « 
very moderate. 

Although covering in the manner described, ).._ 
»enls und exhibits the bloom to the greatest advan- 
liigc, yet it evidently has a tendenej to weaken and 
injure the bulbs, and otigbt not, therefore, to be a 
continued more than two or three weeks at most; i 
but tri soon as the general bloom declines, tl 

should be immediatelv exposed to the open al., 

Ihe mnts and hoop* should be replaced, a* before,;! 

u I!) iiie practice _ .. __ _ 

about three weeks or a month after bloom, in thejbriiomedt,- 

following manner: as soon as the plants begin to putlxhose who are well acquainted » , 

on a ycUowish decayed appearance, they take up | always allow about one bulb in twelve ta fail, nol- 
Ibe roots and cut off the stem and foliage close to. withstanding no visible blemish or decay is discem- 
or mthin half an Inch of the bulb, but leave the'ible at the time of planting; such generally have ft 
thres, Stc. atbuhed to it; they then place the bulbs eo™, de reserw. in narrow deep pots, which, at tbe 
again on the same bed sideways, wilh their pointe commencement of bloom, thej plunge or sink into 
toward* the north, and cover them about half an ihe bed, wherever a vacancy, or weak, sickly plant 
inch deep, with dry earth or sand, in the form of a nwike* iU appearance; bv which means thr uniforml- 
nd2e. or httle cone, over each: in this state they tj and r*EularitT of Ihe bed is preserved, without 

about three weeks longer, and dry or ripen any visible defect or alleralion. 
graduiliyi during which, as much air is admiltedasr single byacinihs are held in lew estimalion than 
iwssible, but the bed IS preserved from heavy rains,. full or double ones; their colours are. however, 
and loo hot a sun: at the espiratioii of this PerioJfcequally good, if not superior.aiid Iheir bells, though 
the bulbs are taken up, and Iheir fibres, which ai«T,mall. are more numerous; lUey are more hurdy, 
become nearly dry, genllj rubbed off; Ihey are then j and may be planted a week or t«o bclure Ihe double 
plated in a dry room for a few days, and arc after- ; sorts, by which means Ihey wdl bloom two or three 
wards cleaned from any soil that adheres lo ihem.jweeka earlier than the latter, with the »aiue kind of 
Ibeir bose skins taken off, with such offsets as may management 
be eaalj separated. . The whites and blues amongst these single Mrta 

When this dressing is finished, the bulbs are]are possessed of better properties than the reds; it 
wrapped up in separate pieces of paper, or buried ,3, therefore, advisable lo have a greater proportion 
in dry sand, where Ibej remain till the return of of them in a collcelioo 



The hyacinth delights in a sandy soil and saline 

B atmosphere; of consequence it succeeds best on tha 

; sea coas I, or in situation* very near to the sea.* In 

'*J 1 more inland parts, it Will generally be found neces- 

"* "karj to procut^ an annual reinforcement of fresh 

mpoTted bulbs, in order to make good, or supplj 

I the deScieneieB arising from the loss, or iffipairea 

Holland to Jake up Ibabulba'healtb and strength of many of those that hava 

' ~ ''1 best bed the preceding sprine 

d wilh the hjaeintb, 



planting. 

Anrjther, and less troublesome mode of treatment 
ler bloom, though perhaps more haaardous, is to 
k'fp the bed airy, and rather dry. till Ihe stems and 
Iblirtge appear nearly dried up or consumed; this 
will siddom happen to be the case iq lens Ih'^n two 
months; Ihe bulbs are then to be taken up, cleaned 
from (he fibres, soil, &c., and preserved 10 sand or 
papers as before directed. 

Olivets may be planted a few days earlier than 
the liirge roots, in an open part of the garden, in 
rows A&out two inches deep, upon a bed raised six 
or ei^ht iocbe* above the common level, consisting 
of a sHfldj soil, comminuted, or pulverixed, eighteen 
inches deep; Ihe surbce of the bed should be made 
rather oofflvez or foonding, io a* lo Uiraw off heavy 



Single hjaciolhsproduce seed, which is very rare- 



■ The lion, and llev. William Herbert, in a valmble 
paper on tbe oillure of a hyauintli, published in Ibe 
Horticultural Society's Transaclions, vol. iv. considers 
that eirery ourserfman, id the neifihbourbood of Lon- 
don, by carefully imitating Ihe Dutch compost, as de- 
scribed bv St. Simon, (tec note (■> page ifiO, jhn. Fanrnr,) 
may produce hysciath bulbs e^ual, if not superior, lo 
those imported frorn Holland; though, perhaps, with 
greater loss from disease, owing to ihe dilficultj of prtf 
curing neat's dung from stall-fed cattle, and auile free 
from straw. Hyacinths and the harder ripe bulbs, ha 
Ibinks, might be cultivated alternately ; and pure sand, 

E laced in contact with the bulbs, might preserve the 
ulbs from tbe attacks of the insects. — llarl. Trviu. vol. 
iv. p. KS. 
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ly to be procured from double sorts, and the follow- 
ing is the most approved method of raising and cul- 
tivating it;, but it is scarcely worth attempting in 
this country, as its progress is so slow, and success 
in ultimately obtaining any valuable flowers is so 
extremely precarious. 

The seed should be saved from such sorts as have 
strong and straight stems, and a regular well-form- 
ed pyramid of bells, not perfectly single, but rather 
semi-double. It should not be gathered till it has 
become perfectly black and ripe, at which time the 
pericarpium will appear yellow on the outside, and 
will begin to open. The stem, with which the seed 
is connected, is then to be cut off, and placed in a 
dry, airy, cool situation, where it may remain un- 
disturbed till the time of sowing, which is the latter 
end of October, or beginning of March: it should 
tiien be sown about half an inch below the surface 
of the hoil, in a deep box filled with good sound 
garden mould mixed with sand, or the hyacinth 
compost, which should be afterwards placed in a 
warm situation during winter. It will never require 
to be watered, or have any other attention paid to 
it, than to keep it free from weeds and frost, till it 
has remained m this state two years; it must then, 
on the approach of winter, have an additional stra- 
tum of the compost placed upon it, about half an 
inch thick; and at the third year, in the month of 
July, the roots may be taken up, dried, and treated 
in the same manner as described for large bulbs or 
offsets; some of the roots will flower the fourth year, 
one half of them will at the fifth, but, by (he sixth 
year, every healthy root will exhibit its bloom, and 
then the hopes and expectations of the cultivator 
will be realized or disappointed. He may think him- 
self fortunate^ if one half of the plants that first ap- 
peared, are in existence at this period; and it he 
can at last find one flower in five hundred deserving 
a name or place in a curious collection, he may rest 
perfectly content, and be assured that he has fared 
as well as could reasonably be expected, and better 
than many who have bestowed equal attention on 
the subject 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE PROPERTIES OF A FINE DOU- 
BLE Hyacinth. 

The stem should be strong, tall, and erect, sup- 
porting numerous large bells, each suspended by a 
short and strong peduncle, or foot-stalk, in a hori- 
zontal position, so that the whole may have a com- 
pact pyramidal form, with the crown, or uppermost 
bell perfectly erect. 

The bells should be large, and perfectly double, 
t. e. well filled with broad and bold petals, appear«> 
ing to the eye rather convex, than flat or hollow: 
they should occupy about one half the length of the 
stem. 

The colours should be clear and bright, whether 
plain red, white, or blue, or variously intermixed 
and diversified in the eye; the latter, it must be con- 
fessed, $i:ives additional lustre and elegance to this 
beautiful flower. 

Strong bright colours are, in general, preferred 
to such as are pale; there are, however, many rose- 
coloured, pure white, and light blue hyacinths, in 
high estimation. 

Some sorts consist of petals of different colours, 
such as light reds, with deep red eyes; whites, with 
rosy, blue, purple, or yellow eyes; light blues, with 
deep blue or purple eyes; and yellow, with purple 
in the eye, &lc.; others again have their petals 
striped, or marked down the centre, with a paler or 
deeper colour, which has a pleasing effect. 

It sometimes happens, and with some sorts more 
frequently than others, that two stems are produced 
from the same root, one is generally considerably 
taller and stronger than the other; when this is the 
case, the weaker may be cut off near the ground, 
soon after it makes its appearance, or suffered to 



bbom, and its bells be intermixed with the lower 
ones of the taller stem, so dexterously as to appear 
like one regular pyramid of bells. [Flor, Dir^y. 



FLOWER POTS FOR ROOMS. 

At a late meeting of the Horticultural Society, on 
the 6th inst, a paper was read upon the manner of 
cultivating plants in pots filled with moss only, and 
not mould. It appeared that the method to be pur- 
sued, was to fill a pot with coarse moss, of any kind, 
in the same manner as it would be filled with earth, 
and to place a cutting or a seed in this moss. The 
secretary was understood to say, that he was well 
acquainted with the practice, and that it succeeded 
admirably, especially with plants destined to orna- 
ment a drawing-room. In such a situation, plants 
grown in moss, were stated to thrive better than if 
they were in garden mould, and to possess the very 
great advantage of not causing dirt by the earth not 
washing out of them when watered. For transpor- 
tation, plants rooted in moss were said to be better 
adapted, on account of their lightness. In short^ 
the method was declared to be in all ways excel- 
lent. The explanation of the practice seems to be 
this: that moss rammed into a pot, and subjected to 
continual watering, is soon brought into a state of 
decomposition, when it becomes a pure vesretable 
mould; and it is well known that pure vegetable 
mould is the most proper of all materials for the 
growth of almost all kinds of plants. The moss 
would also not contain more moisture than precise- 
ly the quantity best adapted to the absorbent pow- 
ers of the root — a condition which can scarcely be 
obtained with any certainty by the use of earth. 

[London paper. 



SAD RECOLLECTIONS. 

(From the N Y. Gazette and Athenaeum.) 

Say, is the form we lovM so weU 
Pent in the narrow lonely cell. 

To worms a prey? 
Has death, so cruel and so cold. 
Hidden within his icy fold 

That heart? oh say. 

I never can forget that form. 

That feeling heart, so kind, so warm. 

And so sincere. 
That cheerful smile which did impart 
Its mildest influence on my heart- 
That gen'rous tear. 

I saw disease with loathsome smile. 
Hovering o'er her for awhile. 

When pale decay. 
With poisoned arrows, sent by death, 
Assaird her, and her vital breath 

Fled fast away. 

I saw her on the bed of death — 
I heard her last, her dying breath— 

I closed her eye. 
I saw her feeble pulse decay, 
I watchM it till it ceased, for aye — 

Oh! -agony! 

I laid my head upon her breast — 
Her clay-cold lips in anguish prest: 

I wept aloud. 
But keenest grief could not avail. 
To warm her cheek so cold, so pale. 

And oh, that shroud! 

I saw them place her on the bier — 
Then flowed the sorrow-starting tear 

From every eye. 
I heard the sullen church jrard bell 
Tolling its saddest funeral knell 

In yoo bright sky. 



And then my callous heart did ache> 
In agony did almost break. 

For that lone one 
Who own'd affliction's chastening rod. 
And in his grief exclaimed, *<My God! 

Thy will be done." 

Her children with their sire so sad. 
In death's own sable vestments clad. 

Were lowly bow'd; 
I heard their atconizing cries. 
Their mournful heart- wtung sobs and sigh^. 

Frequent and lond. 

Her aged father felt the stroke- 
No tear he shed, no word he spoke. 

But deeply griev'd. 
He bade affection's voice be stiU, 
And bowing to his Maker's will. 

In him believ'd. 

Her numerous friends dropp'd &*er her bier 
The farewell tribute of a tear. 

Then tum'd away. 
And now her beauteous corse is laid 
Beneath the weeping-willow shade. 

In house of clay. 

The scene is past! and oft alone, 
1 love to gaze upon the stone 

That marks her bed. 
I love to gaze upon that tree. 
Its branches wave so mournfully 

Over her head. 

And oft at midnight's silent hour. 
Fond memory exerts her pow^r. 

While others sleep. 
And is there not a **joy in grief," 
When tears afford some small relief? 

Yes, let me weep. 

But while her corse, within the tomb. 
Shrouded in solitary gloom, 

Fast mould >ing lies. 
Her spotless spirit lives in bliss* 
Thron'd with its God, and bappin^s. 

Beyond the skies. 

Cleoite. 
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TATTERSALL'S. 

(From the Farmer's Chronicle, Eng.) 

Thursday. — l^e betting to-day was very slack. 
although several of the leaders of the betters were 
in attendance. The horses chiefly noticed, were 
Monarch, Bolivar, and Paratol. The former is still 
advancing, while the other two decline. No altera- 
tion in the odds on the St. Leger. 

Derby — 6 to 1 against Monarch; 10 to 1 against 
Bolivar, 16 to 1 afcst. Cedric; 20 to 1 agst. Zoleika; 
25 to 1 agst. The General; 18 to 1 agst. Tredrille; 
20 to 1 aff St. Twatty; 35 to 1 agst. Canvass; 30 to 1 
agst Sophist; 30 to 1 agst. Advance; 30 to 1 agst 
Gram mane; 35 to 1 agst. Pranks. 

Oaks. — 7 to 1 against Pawn; 9 to 1 agst Henry; 
9 to 1 agst Moses; 13 to 1 agxt. Parasol; 14 to 1 
agst Bo- Peep; 15 to 1 agst Elizabeth; 13 to 1 agst 
Mignonette; 15 to 1 agst Quadrille. 



TROTTING MATCHES. 
(From tbe-Farmer^ Chronlele, Bag*) 
The Melton Mowbray horse, FomtUtp lott Ui 
matehof two miles for 5O0 ■afuwlgii »fay Jiyii 
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a|;o, on the flat approacbinf; NottiDghani. The 
task was to trot the two miles in three minutes and 
four seconds, but the time was out wheo the horse 
was fifty yards from home. 



Tuesday, two fj^ntlemen of Glasgow laid a con- 
sidrrablt* bet to trot their own horses a distunce of 
nine miles. One of the riders wei{i;hed 17 stonej 
th** other only 11. The lightest rider, however, on 
the previous evening, judged it proper to' decline' 
the trial, and forfeited stakes. The other gentle 
man was on the unround at the appointed time, and 
was backer* 'to trot the nine miles in 36 minutes 
This he accomplished in fine style (his mare never 
once breaking mto a gallop.) in 33 minutes, leaving 
three to spare. About 30 horses started, same time/ 
at full gallop; but only four were able to keep up 
with him the whole distance. The umpire at the 
race bought the mare neit morning for 80 guineas, 
and declares that he would not now take 100 gui 
neas for her. 



Mr. G. West's match to perform 600 miles in ten 
days, over four miles of ground, at Rippon, was de- 
cided at nine o'clock on Saturday evening. He 
.started on Thursday se^nnight, and did each day as 
folio wj^: 1st day, 65 miles; 2d, 63; 3d, 59; 4th, 5b; 
5th, 64; 6th, 62; 7th, 56; 8th, 55; 9th, 57; 10th, 
63 — total, 601. Tiie match was accomplished with 
little fatigue, except on the 7th and 8th days, aAcr 
which the pedestrian recovered of blisters on the 
iect, and did the last day's work in eighteen hours. 
He would have b' en beaten had his engagement 
been to do sixty miles on each day. [lb. 



On the 10th of December, a bay horse, the pro- 
perty of a gentleman in the borough, started to 
trot, in harness, twelve miles in 50 minutes, for 200 
sovereigns, and won cleverly by a minute and a 
half The American roan started on the same' 
ground, to do one mile in three minutes and six) 
seconds, upon the trot, for 50 sovereigns, and won,' 
witli two seconds to spare, [JinnaU of Sporting. | 



Irish warranty— :■ moral distinction. An Irish 
horse dea.ep sold a fine blood mare, warranting her 
without fault The purchaser, on her bein^ sent 
home, found, upon examination, that the sight of 
one of her eves was quite gone. Next day he 
waited upon the dealer, desired that she might be 
tak'n back, and the purchase money returned, re- 
minding the seller that he had declared the mare to 
be without fault "To be sure, my dear, I did,'' 
replied Faddy; ^^blindneu is not the poor creature's 
fauU, but her mitfortune.^^ [lb. 



the sense would have implied that the keeper was 
commanded not to hurt the King, and the remaio- 
der of the line — 

"To fear, I eount it good," 
would have signified that it was counted good not 
to spill his blood: but the comma being wickedly 
placed after the word fear, thus — 

"To shed King Edward's blood 
Refuse to fear," 

the murderer seemed commanded, together with a 
kind of indemnification to the keeper; nay, after 
this mode of pointing, the remainder of the lines 
seem to deem the action meritorious: 
"I count it good " 

According to the punctuation, the keeper took the 
lines in the worst sense, and the King lost his life 
on the occasion. 



SWIMMING. 



Charioteering. — Captain Hubert Webster, who 
made a match last week for 200 sovs. to <lrive a pair 
of horses (not confined to a trot,) in a phston, from 
Barham Downs to the Borough Stones, computed 56 
miles, in six hours, started on the tnsk on Tuesday 
morning. He performed ten miles in the first hour, 
and ten and a half in the second, when the bets 
were drawn, and the horses well rubbed down: this 
time included, half the distance was accomplished 
in seven minutes less than half the time. The 
horses performed eleven miles in the third hour, 
and were again fed eleven miles from home. The 
match was won very easily with more than eight 
minutes to spare; and our informant states, that the 
horses in a few hours could have gone back again 
in the time. [Farmer''s CkronieU. 



Race agaiicst a coach — A groom, of the name 
of Edwards, was matched to run, on Saturday 
morning, Nov 8. eighteen miles in less time than 
the Bath Regulator coach. The coach performed 
the eighteen miles, changing twice, in two hours 
and eight minutes. The pedestrian did his task 
with great ease, in five minutes less than two 
hours. [An. of Sporting. 

Pedestrianism. — Walter Woods, who lately per- 
formed two miles in ten minutes, over a part of Ep- 
som race course, started, on Tuesdav^ December 9, 
at four o'clock, to go on foot from London Bridge 
to Rye, in Sussex, and back, in forty-eight hours, 
the distance 126 miles, over a hilly country The 
pedestrian is fwe feet in height, and weighs nine 
stone. His first start was to Seven Oaks-Common, 
■24 miles, in lour hours, where he ate a boiled fowl, 
and rested an hour. He dined off mutton chops at 
Hawkhurst, Kent, (46 miles,) at three o'clock; laid 
down two hours, and resumed his journey leisurely. 
He rested at Rye, at nine in the evening, and re- 
turned back to Sandhurst, where he slept four 
hours, and left himself the remaining fifty miles to 
do in sixteen hours. He reached Seven Oaks, at 
eight o'clock, on the Wednesday evening, and 
finally won the match, without much fatigue, with 
twenty minutes to spare. The match is considered 
equal to 75 miles per day od picked ^imd. It 
^arms for 100 soTeieigBa, [Jk, 



A ^le, late in the possession of Mr. Spurr, of 
the Ship inn, Crediton, Devon, in his service ele- 
ven years and a hall, which travelled post from this 
town to Hatherleigh, and which was lately sent to 
the kennel, has, upon a rough calculation, gone up< 
wards of 74,000 miles in the above space of time. 
This instance, alone, of the strength and endurance 
of that noble animal, b truly wonderful [lb. 



HUNTING SONG. 

^is true, when first the rosy dawn 

Leads on the sprightly day. 
Along the copse or cross the lawn. 

We trace the devious way; 
From ev'ry hill and grove around. 

By sportive echoes borne. 
We catch the soul enliv'ning sound. 

The madness of the morn. 

Now o^er the crag, abrupt and steep. 

The mettlt d coursers strain. 
Now brave the rough descent, and sweep 

Impetuous to the plain; 
Now leap the mound, and urg'd amain. 

In speed outstrip the wind, 
W^hile panting care pursues in vain. 

And sorrow lags behind. 

When evening sheds the pleasing gloom, 

I'o calmer scenes restored. 
We greet with son^ the genial room. 

And hail the festive board: 
By wine, and wine's free joys engrossed. 

The happy minutes roll. 
Here love and wit inspire the toast. 

And friendship guards the bowL 



The New London Gazette mentions, that a few 
days since, Capt P Rogers, in the. sloop Swift, off 
Oak Neck, bound to New York, three miles from 
the land, at b o'clock in the evening, discovered an 
ox, hove to, and the ox swam alongside the vesssel. 
Tackles, &c., were rigged for the purpose of hoist- 
ing him on the deck, in doing which his neck was 
broke. He proved to be very fat. Capt R on ar- 
riving in this city, met the owner in the market, 
who informed him that the ox had jumped out of a 
market boat, at 8 o'clock the evening before. He 
had consequently been, when taken up, not less 
than 34 hours in the water, and was apparently in 
full strength at the time. 



LOVE APPLES. 

An ingenious mode has lately been discovered in 
Spain of preserving for an indefinite time, the per- 
fume and other qualities of the tomato, and of con- 
veying it to great distances in a small compass. 
This process consists in pulverizing the fruit after 
having dried it in the sun, and in an oven. To 
preserve the powder, all that is necessary is not to 
expose it to the air. 



Mammoth Potato. — A sweet potato was lateW 
dug from the garden of Mr. Wm. Mackey, of Tal- 
bot county, measuring in length 1 U inches, in cir- 
cumference 15 inches, and weighing 3i pounds! 




PUNCTUA'nON. 

T^ tmportance of a misplaced eamma. — Amazing 
as it mav seem, it is certamly fact, that the unfor- 
tunate King Edward II. lost his life by means of a 
misplaced comma; for his cruel Queen, with whom 
he was at variance, sent to the keeper of the prison, 
where he was confined, the following lines: 

<*To shed King Edward's blood 
Refuse to fear, I count it good " 

Had the comma been pUced after the Word re- 
fuse, thus— 

"To shed KlDg Edward's blood 
Seliiie,» 



I BRfiWlNO. 

The London Mechanic's Magazine gives the fol- 
lowing instructions for brewing **on a small scale." 

'*The art of brewing is exactly similar to the 
process of making tea. Put a handful ol malt into 
a tea pot; then fill it with water, the first time ra- 
ther under boiling heat. After it has stood some 
time, pour off the liquor, just as you would tea, and 
fill up the pot again with boiling water, in a similar 
manner pour that off, and so go on filing up and 
pouring off, till the malt in the pot is tasteless, which 
will be tne case when all the virtue is extracted. 
The liquor, or malt tea, thus extracted, must then 
I be boiled with a few hops in it; and when it becomes 
'cool enough, that is, about blood heat, add a little 
yeast to ferment it, and the thing is done. Thi^ is 
the whole art and process of brewing: and to brew 
a larger quantity, requires just the same mode of 
proceeding as it would to make a tea breakfast for 
a regiment of soldiers. A peck of malt and four 
ounces of hops will produce ten quarts of ale, better' 
than any that can be purchased in London; and for 
which purpose a tea-kettle and two pan mogi are 
sufi&cieat apparatus,'^ 
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rOE niPPIBU BLACK SILEB WHSN THET APPCAK BOB' 
TV, OH IHB colour: LOOKS TADSP. 

For a silk dreaa, your own discretion must be 
u»ed, whellier (be silk can be roused, or whether 
requires lo be re-djed. Should it require re-djeiti| 
thit is done a? follows; Tor a Kown, boil two uuncea 
of logwood; when boiled buTf au hour put in your 
■ilk, and simmer it half an hour, then lake it out, 
and add a piece of blue vitriol as bi^ as a pea, and 
a piece o[ green copperas as big as the hair of u 
horse bean; when these are dissnlrcd, cool dnwn the 
cop{)er with cold ivster, and put in your silk, and 
•iniincrhalf an hnur, handling it '' '' ' : 

wash and dry in (he air, and Bnish as directed in page 
SOT. ir only w<iii1ing lo be roused, pass il through 
■pnng water, in which is halfu teatpoooral of oil uT 



Vitriol 



{water 
H»n. 



idle in tl 
iijsh a: 



rol 



ncold 



We often 6nd that lemon juice, vinegar, oil of 
vitriol, and other sharp corrosives, stain dyed giir 
mcnts. Suinelimes by adding a little pearl ash lu 
a soap lather, and p:i?isiiii$ iht; silks through the^e. 
the faded colour will be restored. Pearl ash and 
Warm water will somelimes du ^lone, but it ii 
most elQcacious iQuthod to use tlie soap lather and 
pearl-ash together. 



Fir«l, eianiining where the spots of grease 
dip your brush in warm gall, and strike over 

Sreasy places, when ttie grease will immediatrlr 
isappear; rinse it off in cold water; dry by the lire, 
IhcD take snnd, such as is bought at (be oil sbiips. 
aod laying your coat tiaf on a table, strew this sand 
over it, and knocking your brush on it, beat ibe 
•and into the cloth: (he sand should be a liKle damp; 
then brush it out with a hard brush, and it wdl 
bring out all the ^Ith with it. This does also for 
coacD liningx and gentlemen's clothes, &c. In the 
■unimi-r lime, when dust gets into clothes, &c. alter 
they hnve been well shaken and brushed agai 
a drop or (wo of tbe oil of olives into the palm of 
your hand, rub tbis over your soft brush, strike your 
coat over with it, and this will brigbten the colour, 
if either bluf, black, or green. 



It often happens that woollens are dyed with 
false dye, nhicn is cenerally more brilliant that a 
fait or good dye. When (his happens to be (he 
case, especially in very fine colours, as purples, 
greens, maroons, &c,, instead of spotting tbe cloths 
ni(h soap in (he solid state, other means must he 
used. A (bin solution of soap should he made, and 
the brush dipped in, and then applied to the dirtv 
places; and in ease it is a false green, after it baS 
been treated the same as all light colours, a pan 
shouM he filled half full of spring water, and the 
coat, Slc. having been previously well rinsed in two 
iratersat least, a tea spoonful or rather more of the 
best oil of vitriol, should be poured into this vessel of 
spring water, and (he coat put in and handled a mi- 
nute or two, whirh will revive the colours, if a che- 
mic green; and if not, it will not hurt any fast green. 



INDIAN QUEEN HOTEL,AND BALTlMOttE 

HOUSE. 

This celebrated and extensive Hotel, containing 

about 100 feel on Market or Baltimore-street, and SiS 

feci on Hanoier-slreet, and formerly occupied, succes- 

vely, by Messrs. Gadsby and Barnum, bas been re- 

Batljr biglilj improved and newly funiisiied in Ibe firal 

Lyle. Tbe piMie roomi an tplendidli) fitted up; the 

liambers with new, neat and suitable furniture. The 

arlours on Hanover-street, and on Market-street for 

imilieb (private entrance on Market-street, distinct 

from the hotel,) are cl^onliy fumiihed, and the cAom- 

altached (o them for privacy, convenience and fur- 

ru, equal to any public house. Tbe undersigried is 

lully Justified by public opinion in staling, that the 

house and premines, in ojiprarBiicc, comfori, arrangtmtnt 

anil >tgU, is far beyond irhol il rrtr win. 

The other accommodallons, comfurls, and luxuries 
uf life, essential lo the convenience anil full enjoyment 
; traveller, such as a clean bouse and chambers, 
ive servaiils, and all that is embraced in a good 
u-c. I he undersigned Hatters himself, as he bas 
therto been ••fouiul wanting," in any of these ' 
portuu. rbquisiles, in his former establishment in 
I hopes by his efforts, correspondent to 
rlions, to meet public expectation and the 
partiality of lils patrons in these, and in all other re- 
Thc Stables and Carriage Houses are exten- 
convenientlj situated, on an adjoining lot; al- 
. niperienced and trusty Hostlers are employed. 
The Wealern, Soulliern, Vork and Philadelphia Suiges, 
permanently Sxed lo run from the old established 
Slage Office attached to this Hotel. An attentive and 
Irusly watchman is employed, during tbe night, to 
guard the interior of the house. One of the bar^keep. 
ers Hill be in readiness to attend to gentlemen arriving 
in the Steam boat, and facililate their departure at any 
hour when required. The exlraordinary exertions the 
undersigned has made to merit public patronage, and 
to meet the views of his friends and the friends and 
paLrons of the house; bis determination to keep the 
biisbmenl equal to any in the Union in all respect. , . 
known moderate charges, combined with the hne public 
location of the house, situated on (wo beautiful and spa- 
cious streets, cenvenienl to every part of the cit]', 
wharves, steam boats, and in the very centre of active 
business, and also of the enLvening, gay crowds which 
throng and pass in review the great thoroughfare of the 
city, (Market-street,) induce him to hope for a coi 
tinuance of the very Battering testimony of publi 
favour, which be bos already l»een honoured wilh, ui 
der circumstances (while chaninggjxrinting', aUtring, i(c _ 
which demand the most gratefi^ acknowledgements of 
the public's most obedient servant, 
•VoB, 1 7. G. BELTZHOOVER, Ag' 
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Ci^Upnn looking again at Mr. Powel's Address, 
we ha,re concluded lo publish it in ezfenso, instead 
of making extracts, as we had proposed. 

t^To CoBHESPOHOBHTs.^The Editor has been 
^absent since Ibe last paper mis issaed, until this 
number was pat to press. 



Foa aiLE, 

A beautiful young bTALuOH, four years old last 
spring, upn^rds of fifteen hands high, and of beautiful 
syoimetry and fine action for the saddle and harness. 
He is by Uovernor Wright's Silver Heels, out of an 
Arabian Dey of Algiers' mare, and is considered full 
bred, or bo nearly so, as to answer for a stock horse for 
any purpose but that of the turf, never having been 

He is of a beautiful pale cream colour, with legs, 
mane and tail a little grey; and to save (rouble, he will 
he deUvered In Baltimore at $£00, and warranted 
sound, healthy and vigorous, and of as perfect symme- 
try as any horse that can be found in the city. Ue is 
a splendid military parade horse. Kefercnee, by per- 
mission, may he made to the Editor of this paper. 

Abr. Sth, ia2S. 
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BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW REPORTS. 

«^* No. ir. 

3V CotOkUt on all oUier Stock tton/ol eallU, eon- 
•Mttdf^ <^ Mtur*. Jolm IVelU* qf BodOR, Joitpli 
Harringtoii ff Roxbury, and Thomat Wiltiami itf 

Thit it wat ■ lource of high iTatification to find 
at ibe EibibittoD of tbe MusachuMtt* Azricultural 
Soci*>7 of Ibis jesr, ■ general and marked improre- 
n^nt in tbe cattle, presented both for premium and 
Cibihition. Thej were of lucb appearance ai indi- 
cated a judicious telectioD, witb a careful attenlioni 
and management 

The muDificence of the State for the encourage- 
ment of tbe agricuttuni intereati can, we are con- 
fident, b^^jio waj more acceptably requited (ban 
in result^BonduciTe to the public good. 

Certain ^a, that the Society, iu their labour* and 

a of their fund*, with no higher re- 

1 tbe appearance of iraprove- 

^face of tbe couotr; maj pretent 

I been done, there ii jet 

full eCTert to our exbibitiooK zeal 

be quickened, competitian 



months were made. Her keep was however better 
than common, being 9 quarts of meal and 1 peck 

Doctor Benj. Shurtleff had alto a jouog cow, half 
Galloway half Ccelebi, of great milch properties 
and promise. 

Mr. H. Adam*, jr., exhibited an excellent cow, 

id there were teveral others which added much to 
tbe show, a* eviocing a general and gimtifjing im- 
pravemcot 

MOeh titifin. 

The Committee award for the best milch heifer 
to Captain Wm. Preotisa, of Boaton, the first prc- 
i.»15. 

lis was a twin heifer of Ibe Calebs breed. 
They both received the premium of the society last 
yearai beiferi not in milk. Both were exhibited 
this year and are of eseellent appearance. Thii 
distinction as a milch hdfer was, it ii believed, well 
merited in the opinion of obierTers. 

The Committee award Ibe second premium to 
Col. Jacob W. WatsoD, of Prinreton, (10. 

Thti wai a beautiful heifer from tbe celebrated 
bull Denton, imparted by Mr. Williams, of North- 
bora', and much to be admired. 

Ilie Committee award for the best heifer, not 
greater display made of our flocks, our herd*, andhavina had a calf, to his excellency Levi Lincoln, 
our products. Can our farmers wish to hold backjof Worcester, the first premium, alS. 
the recompenie they rewive from a SOU their mdus- This wm for a much admired red heifer, two 
try has made fertile and productive? rears old. 

Much is in their power to make our Show highly Admiral ' 
" th ■ - ■ ' - 




D improved stock crossed by 

interesting, and witti the important relation it'b^l" Thi'ii^nd premium they award to his excellency 
to industiy and the great stoplei of New England, b^, white heifer called the Lily, of dislioeuiibed 
we cannot belief e they will be urpsd to eiertion , bmi and promising appearance, 
and CO operation in ram. 1^^ Committee were informed, alter they had 

It was amongst tbe eocooragiogcircnmitaiieeiof|fei,bed tbe duties of their appointment, that hii 
the day, that the mtlcbcowa were of better appear- .eicellency bad intended by the hhow of his fine 
ance and more value than heretofore. »"■ highly ,,toct. merely to give a variety to the exhibitions, 
important to the objects this society hat in view to „hich could not fail from so interesting a display, 
find that our stock, both from the imported breeds But his wisbe* were subsequently expressed with 
as well as from judicioot self chont from our nativ* liberality to the committea, that tbe preceding pre- 
cattle. are evenr year affording proof of such im-minnis might In: added to the fondi of tbe SkSety 
provementin form and productivenes-. "c^not for their future disposition. 

fail to gratify those who look with solicitude to , The third premium Ihey award to H. Allen, Emi. 
either mode, as the most beoeGcial u <he country, of Dover, #S. 

MUA Coat. ^" ■ ^"^ **^ heifer of native itock. 

Tbe Committee award tbe frst premium for the' ''*;? ^"'l'' £«■?'""• '^"r'"»^ l" ^^'Benj'™'"' 
best milch cow. to Colonel J«:oh V Walton, of SI'urtiefl-. of (Chelwa) Boston, »6 ^ ^ ^ , I 

Princeton »30 For an ekcellent heifer from the imported bull 

Thi, WM of our native -ock-a fine formed ani-;*^*'"'"- "hi=t'™ghlvie. in the judgment of many. ■ 
mal.Syeara old, and of valuable propertie*. Her "''*" T "^ "" P'««*"S' •""' " 'O wbicb tfie 
productiveness was str.ngly supported by her ow,..<^'^"?""" """^ »'» ™- , . ..,,,., , 
ir, which ber appear.nce full, ionfirm^. At the , ,,f^ V^^ 7?"^' "' ^''^'^''^ M"" ^"^ "' ' 
agV of 95 months%6« produced her first calf. «nJ h'^''^ by O^^. Lmj:o^„„d»eve™l other gentle-^ 
i?r some lime after .he gave sixteen quarts of milk Tf'^^^ imported stock of Denton, C.Eiebs,| 
a day. This yeiir, four weeks after calving, she " i°" ', ,,. „ , .. . , I 

gave nineteen quarts of m.lk a day." - „^"7' "^ ">«'«■ " •"■" " "f ""t"" •«»«''• ""«! 

* The second premium ibey awart to Mr. Daniel °^'^t ^" P^.™""" _,_ _. ^ ^ ' 

Weslon. of Lincoln, «-iO. , * he.fer of Moses Richardson 16 months old ■ 

This was of native steck-a well proportione J *^ ,f P"^ appearance, and weighed on tho hoof 

and very productive animal. She cafved in April '*'"'''Vr*^ ""''^"I T""* "*.">•"'''' "■" 

last, and in one week in this m-nth (October,) I It """" Relieve, afford good ground for prospective 

, lbs. of butter were made from her milk. encouragement to our farmew at a future di.play. | 

The third premiuai they award to Mrs. S. Cusb I „^"* Commitee recommend Ihat there be paid to 
roan, of Ncedb-n.. »15. I"'-.— ■"'"' "'^"P'fd pe" No 68, ,p ,„ the. 

This was also of native stock It was certifit-.l f^,"^ '!''"•'"'' "^ « "w with her 7 calves ol fair and 
that from the milk she bad given in seventeen week, . "'V^^ "PPe*""". >» brouuhl in 34 monlhs. via: 
preceding the day of exhibition, more than 15 ll.r , '';'°'' '"'':*' *T ""*" " """fn" »«»«. «» msUnce 
of butter a week were made. Her pasture «as <.r f '«="'"'"? "f ""* occurrenee. 
dinaiy, with two or three quarts of meal a day. Mtriim Emu. 

There were levenl other eicellent cows exhibil There were only two flocks of these which Cdme 
ed, viz: a fine cow of the Rev. Samuel C Kipiev i"ilhin the rules of the Society; those were five in 
From this cow's milk over 8 lbs. a week fur till number each. Though of fair appearance, and 
— I ^ — -^ , iicirly equal in the fineness of their wool — yet your 

•This cow was sold on tbe ground for upwards nf committee did not think them so to excel, as to 
^•0, thus prodii' ing lo the owner, with the preuijuiii, ' >l<'ierve the firtt premium. i 

D«iirly|ll». Tins must be eneuungiog tofarmeia jdI They therefore award the second premiumof|IO' 
4be aelection of good stock. ' to Majw Jowuh Bamtt, of Concord. I 

No. 36. -vol.. B. -^ f 



They reeofflmead that a gratuHj of f 10 be paid 
toG. Id. Burte. of Concord. 

The firat premium they do not award. 

It was a source of particular gratification which 
tbe day afforded, to see a ram and three ewea of 
the English new Leicester or Disblcy breed of 
sheep. They were imported at a cost of 86t 15i. 
sterling, by Charles Richmond, EUa., of Taunton, 
and were exhibited by S. Henshaw, Esq., of Boston. 
It was stated that more than ID lbs. of dean washed 
wool were shom from the ram last spring, and Ihat 
the ewes averaged 7 lbs. each. This is the full 
average in England. These sheep give the wool of 
long staple, which hat been thought important to 
our manufactures, and which the society have, by 
successive premiums, endeavoured to introduce. 
They may bow be disseminated as Ihey may be 
found luel'u). They are recommended as of pure 
breed, correct form, gooil wool, and great disposi- 
tion to fatten. With the latter propensih, and 
their large sice, their carcass must be of great 
value. It is further titled that Ihey are in esti- 
mation amongst "tbe finest mutton sheep of Eng- 
land." 

The' Committee award to S. Heosbaw, Esq., of 
Boston, for the Dishley or New Leicealer ram, tbe 
premium of %\b. 

For his bett Dishley or New Leicester ewe, they 
award to the tame gentleman a premium of |I5. 

To Silas Dudley, of Sutton, the Committee 
award Ibe first premium for the best boar. |19. 

There were no other boars that were Qiougfat to 
merit the other pre— ' 



For tbe breedit 



s.Ihe Committee award the 



firstpremium to Capt John Mackay, Weston, ^13. 

The second premium ther award to J. T. Floyd, 
8 doUar*. 

The third premium they award to Mr. Francis 
Moore, of Brighton, 95. 

Store Pi^. 

For store pigs, the Committee award tbe first 
premium to Capt. John Mackay, of Weston, |I0. 

They were well deserving of it No other pre- 
mium could with propriety be awarded. 

The Committee regret, in the last mentioned ani' 
mat, when by compatison and teleclion to good 
effects have been produced, that what our farmer* 
could show has been omitted. So also in Merino 
sheep; when great prices have been paid for Saxonj 
■beep of late with us, which it is presumed are 
nothing more than the Merino race improved bj 
careful selection, it it not a matter of wonder that 
our agriculturists do not take thi« mode of general 
comparison at tbe Brighton Cattle Show? This 
see ins the best that could possibly be devised, to 
carry into effect the highest posaitile degree of per- 
fection in this animal, so ioiportanl to our manu- 
factures. When these ends can be as well and 
better effected at home, let it lie our pride to to act 
But Dot BO when otherwise. 

The Committee have staled the many imnrove- 
ments in the Show within iheir department which 
have b«Kn presented this year. They have further 
suggested those few parlicubrs by which it might 
be to perfected as lo give eQ*ect und value to the 
like oe.cationt in future. 

The agriculturisis having done so much to ettS' 
hiith the reputation of their bolidav, we think we 
may appeal lo their ^ood sense not lo refrain from 
supplying these deficiencies, when the means are so 
fully within their power, 

JOHN WELLES, C 



jDORCHESTEIt AGRICULTURAL SOCIETy. 
I Tbe second Agrirultural Exhibition and Fair, of 
' (he Dorcbeiter Axricultursl iMciety, look plaeo mt 
' tbe 9th and lOth insL lliia Society when fint or- 
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ganized was confinecl to a single county, and was by 
agriculturists considered only to have a temporary 
existence, but the laudable zeal and active exertions 
of the President and Vice President, aided by a few 
individuals, have given to it a more permanent cha- 
racter and augmented its usefulness. 

The exhibition of stock, domestic manufactures, 
&c. was gratii'ying to every spectator. Their num 
ber> variety and exceHeDce^ particularly of domestic 
manufactures, occasioned perplexity in the decision 
of their superiority and the awards of the commit 
tees. At 1*2 o'clock on the Grst day of the Exhibi 
tion, the President, Dr. Joseph E. Muse, delivered 
an able and very appropriate address on such topics 
as were pertinent to the occasion. At S P. M. the 
Society adjourned to their room and proceeded to 
the election of officers, as prescribed by the consti- 
tution of the Society. 

The President had publicly declared his wish to 
resign, but in consideration of the unanimous adop 
tion of the following resolutions, he consented to 
serve another year The warm interest he always 
Djanilt'sted for the advancement of the main objects 
of the Society, and the hberal expenditure of money 
in ai^ricultiiral experiments, were the causes of the 
following resolutions. 

On motion of John R. Pitt, Esq the following re 
solutions were read, and unanimously adopted. 

Rt9ohed, That Ihe thanks of this Society be pre 
aented to the President and Vice President, for the 
zeal and ability with which they have supported the 
objects of the Society, and they be considered una- 
nimously elected. 

Re$olved, That the President Dr Joseph E. Muse, 
is entitled to the gratitude of the agricuUuribts of 
Dorchester county, for his experiments on an en- 
larged scale of introducing cotton as a staple more 
productive than wheat or corn. 

Retohed, That he be requested to prepare a me- 
moir on the. culture of cotton, in this state, embrac- 
ing such collateral subjects as he may think neces 
sary. 

On motion of Mr. Pitt. 

Re$olved, That the President of this Society be 
requested to furnish a copy of his address for publi- 
cation in the Cambridge Chronicle and American 
Fanner. 

On motion of Mr. Samuel Lecompte. 

Ruolved, That as a testimonial of our respect and 
esteem, the Treasurer of the Society be, and he is 
hereby directed to purchase two silver goblets, and 
present them to the President, Dr. Muse, and Vice 
President. Dr. Wool ford. 

On Motion of Dr. Joseph E. Muse. 

Resolved, That the American F^armer, edited by 
John S. Skinner, Esq of Baltimore, is entitled to the 
patronage of the ''Dorchester Agricultural Socio 
ty/^ as an able advocate of agricultural interests. 

Retolved^ That the above proceedings of the So- 
ciety be published in the Cambridge Chronicle and 
American Farmer. 

Oppicers elected fqr 18-27. 

Pretident. — Joseph E. Muse. 

Vice Fretidents. —Thomas VVoolford, Anthony 
Manning. 

2Vea,vjrer. — James Dixon. 

Secretary. — Luther M. Scott. 

Curators. — James Dixon, \Vm. V. Murray, Wil- 
liam llu(i;hle(t. John N. Steele, James Thompson, 
Joseph Bvus, John R Pitt, William W. Eccleston, 
Thomas 1 1, llicks. Thomas I. H. Eccleston, James 
Fattison, John C. Henry. 



Nketcb. We reier the reader to it, with the single' 
remark, that the prospects of the Society never ap- 
peared so bright, and that those who had regarded 
it as an expeiiment, the ultimate success of which 
was doubtful, have had every fear removed by the 
general enthusiasm which pervaded the minds of all 
on the occasion. 

We understand that the vice-president declines 
furnishing a copy of his address for publication. 
This we regret, as it was an able composition, which 
ought to be in the possession of every farmer. 

[fi^inchetter liepublican. 



SOIL AND CLIMATE OF THE WESTERN 
AND ATLANTIC STATES. 

(From the Western Tiller.) 

Estimates and calcuktions, predicated on results 
of the Atlantic agriculture, are fallacious when ap- 
plied to the west Those who hypothesise by paral- 
lels of latitudes in the cis and trans Allegany re- 
gions, will be greatly disappointed; the estimates 
must be predicated on the longituamal, instead of 
ibc latitudinal scale. 

The city of Cincinnatti is a few minutes only 
south of Philadelph a, and three degrees eighteen 
minutes south ol boston; ^et its climate, dnd that 
of the region surrounding it, is ptrlectly Italian, 
while that of the latter is harsh aA .Siberian. The 
elements are not soltened and converted by the 
southern position of ttie west, but by a peculiar lo- 
cality. The wiudb on the Atlantic sweep the shores 
ano interior witn uninterrupted violence; bringing 
with them in winter the piercin^^ colus ol ttiC Fro 
zen ocean, Newfoundland, or tiie nurtuern lakc^i 
In tall a .d spring Itiey are but partially softened bj 
the greater contiguity of the sun, and suil retain a 
rigour and ruu^hiiebs, dcbtructivc to the reiaxeC> 



sprjng woob her flowery empire within the month 
of March; as earlj even as February the wood vio- 
lets open their delicate blows; the daffodils in early 
April; the peach blooms in March and Aprils and 
havi been seen in February; in early Muglld late 
in April, the earth is clothed in rich i^nJRna her- 
bage. . Seeding commences for gardens in March; 
corn mav be put in from the last of April to the 
last of June; frosts are rarely injurioua after April; 
they have been known frequently in May. The 
summer heats continue generally through August, 
sometimes violent. The falls are warm and agree- 
able, dry and favourable for barveat and fruits. 
The harvest of small grains is from three to four 
weeks earlier than in the east Corn may be bar 
vested at any period of winter. It ausUioa no in- 
iury from the season; the corn of the east ripens 
here in August; tliat in general use is the soutbeni 
or gourd seed, and ripens in Septem^|^early; its 
yield is one bushel of clean grain to dHpKi a half 
of ears— the product from fifty to ^Bly bushels 
to the acre, with comparatively littlMQltivatioo. 
To the mild reign of fall and with ▼€«: little per- 
ceptible change, that of winter Btu^ttf For the 
tempest and frozen snows of t^^piT, we have 
white frosts, warm days,\)ccasionilR[in8; and light 
transient snows, but hcarcily a high wind in our 
coldest weather, the warm bree^zes of the south 
floating up the valley of the Mississippi, temper the 
chills of winter with their genial influence. Herds 
roam at larue and feed in winter months upon the 
abundant herbage of the field and fore.st; if not 
abundantly, the addition thejr require at the hand 
of the husbandman is small in comparison to that 
ol the east. Danger from cold and storms, ^^nd 
consequently the anxiety and attention which the4e 
occasion, are scarcely known. In the spring, stock 
exhibits a strong and healthy appearance; sheep in 
partieulur suffer little from winter exposure.; no al- 



and relaxing animul iibre. 

The frosts commence irequently in October, on^^^ntion is paid to their ye.aning — the season is good 
the 25th of which permanent snows have fallen, ^rom February to May, and but few yennlings die. 

■ should suppose thirty-three and a third per cent 



AGRICUTL'RAL SOCIETY OF THE VALLEY 

The annual exhibition of the Agricultural Socit^ty 
•f the Valley was hehl in this tovirr last week. The 
ample report of the proceedings furnished by the 
tectetary, auperaedcs llie necessity of our ^iviog » 



In December, January, and February, cold is often 
intense; storms of snow, deep, utteniiod with niitcr 
cold winds Animals of the larm require coastuiu 
attention and large quantities of food; m the coldest 
seasons it is olten necessary tw give them exercise, 
to prevent the etlect of cold upon their limbs; the 
earth is closed, its surface covered from thein, and 
the snow often too deep to admit of their roaming 
in quest of shelter or browse from the forest: these 
circumstances greatly increase both the care and 
expense of the husbandman. The amount oi' food 
required for a due proportion of stock, is both a 
heavy tax upon the summer's labour and winter^s 
care. It is not uncommon to commence strewing 
as early as November, in proportion to the Con 
traction of the animal mu:;cie from cold, will be its 
laxity on the approach oi heat; care and due leed - 
ing will lessen this etlect. The approach of spring 
IS sudden and irregulai; diseases are common in 
stock, e>pccially those not well attended: sheep 
sufl'tT most sensibly if the yeaning be a little too 
early, the young die in great numbers, the dams 
are feeble, the milk scant and not nutritious, if the 
feeding has been neglected; the winds continue 
damp, harsh and piercin;^, and are, il possible, more 
trying to the yeanling than deeper winter. Ol' tifty 
lambs, 1 havf Irequently known from twenty to 
thirty lost in the first two days alter yeaning; the 
loss is not, perliaps. often as great — the amount de 
pends on the season and condition of the tlock. 
The spring and summer are short, frosts late — ol 
Course seeding is a critical period This division 
of the seasons produces great hurry and bustle in 
the affairs of the husbandman; seed time and har- 
vest are short, the winters long and severe. It may 
be said that winter divides the empire of the year. 
Take a parallel of the cis-Allegany region: the 
moment you touch the valley of the Mississippi and 
its large tributaries^ the elementa are changad; 



a moderate cakulation in favour of the western 
yeanings. The situation of the vegetable kingdom 
i» equally favourable. Apple^s from seed to fruit are 
from six to sevn years; (in the Athintic aUtes from 
eight to nine;) the growth thrifty, bark of tree 
smooth and heaVhy, size of fruit large, flavour 
good. It IS allowed that the frrowth of fruit trees 
in the Atlantic states, is over those of Europe as 
five to three; in the portion of the valley of the 
Mississippi of which I ^m speaking. I should sup- 
pose the growth over thai of the Atlaotie stetes, t» 
be about the same. 

In soil and climate we have decidedly the advan- 
tage over the seaboard. The consequence to ail 
the departments of husbandry is, perhaps, thirty- 
three and a third per cent, in our favour, in enter- 
prif^e and industry, and attention to practical im- 
provements, we are in the rear. 



HESSIAN FLY. 
Friend J. S. Skixnbr, 

It is said, that the young wheat, especially the 
early sowing, looks very fine; but that there is a 
great qiimtity of the be^sian fly in it; and by many, 
doubts are entertained, that the crop will sustaia 
much injury in the spring, which I think very pro- 
bable. 

This being the case, of course it cannot be alter- 
ed; but it may be highly prudent, and much to the 
advantage of the cnnmiunity, that the famers use 
some preventive I think it most likely thai the 
price of flour will advance so much before neit 
harvest, that some one will say, that wheat is very 
scarce: indeed, some pretend that flour it hipji at 
the present time. 

Now, without going into detail* I wiH jost itati 
the matter of tinti, much tifuj qh eer t im AnMr 
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fli«> utitlenttiiod perfect)} by a hide reflectioo; at 
any rate, if they will examine, tbey may see that it 
is the ease; that at this time, the fly exists in the 
wheat near the stool, and just above the ground. 
But the &ct is, and a happy eireumitance thai it u 
to, that it cannot exist under ground. This hein^ 
the case, the preventive that I would sug|i;e8t is, lo 
harrow the wheat with a Ii8;ht harrow, with teeth 
very close. I think the harrowing should be done 
when the prround is dry, at Uast €n the top. 

The consequence will be, that the harrow will 
throw considerable dirt on the stools of the wheat, 
which, 1 presume, will be the readiest way to de- 
stroy a icreat deal of the fly; and independent of 
that, it will be quite an advantage to tne crop, to 
use the harrow, even if there be no fly in it, and 
though harrowing may seem to tear the wheat 
about veiy much, still it will benefit it quite as much. 

My opinion is. that it w >uld be best to harrow 
the wheat before winter setH in; and again^ as soon 
as the ground ^ets in order in the spring- 
Very respectfully, . Mkohakic. 
GtorgetowH^ D. C, 1 1 mo. 14, 1826. 

N. B. If the wheat should be very stout, it may 
require a very heavy harrowing to throw as much 



thought that the following account of a vegetable 
mammoth, might not be unacceptable. 

There is now, in the cardcn of my neighbour, 
John F. Fassitt, E^q., a fdood beet, which measures, 
below the prominences which sent off the leaves, 
and where the root is fair and smooth, precisely 
three (eet round, and which weighs, freed entirely 
from its top, and from all earth adhering by .care 
ful washing, full twenty-six poundsl If any of 
your numerous friends can beat this, or have done 
or ever will do so, I shall be pleased to learn that 
there are better lands and more skilful gardeners 
than we cau boast 

I have not time, or I would plague you with an 
account of a distemper which I fear will destroy all 
our horses. Briefly, (heir tongues are so dreadfully 
ulcerated, that the power to manage their food, is 
entirely lost The appetite is good,* the respiration 
natuntl, the head free from disease, and indeed with 
the exception of costiveness, there is no symptom 
of disease independently of the tongue. Of this 
member, the whole papillary surface on the outer 
half, has sloughed to the depth of more than 1-8 of 
an inch, within three days from the beginning of 
the attack. If in your power directly, or through 



dirt on it as would be best. I have no doubt in my | JO"^ mtelligent correspondents, to give me counsel 
mind, that as much pulverized dirt as would lay on >" *n>» matter, I :ihall be particularly obliged. You 
a cent, properly put on a stool of wheat, would kili,<^*» conceive of the importance of this disease, 
it, though it might contain enough to when I tell you that our carriage and riding horses. 



•very fly in 

destroy three such stools (or plants,) 



M. 



LARG£ VEGETABLES. 
Hear Sir, JsTottoway, J^ov. II, 1826. 

I notice in your last paper an account o( ^oinc 
very lar-e vegetables; I thought i had raised some 
Tery large, but am beaten.- I rttiscd a pumpkin, 
weit.'ht 103 lbs. I have one, about eight inches 
lon^i- tliat is Ave feet in circutnference. I r.ii!»ed a 
radish that weighed ill lbs. and was twenty one 
incnes in circumference. One of my neighbours 
raisfd a red potato, weight 6i lbs. and is twenty 
seven inches in circumr«-rence, I !>aw it myhjll. 
Another curiosity: I killed acow-for beef a fen days 



and three of the work horsej, are already affected. 

In ha»te to embrace the nuiil, I am very truly, 
yours, JUHiN S. SPENCE. 

J. S. Skinner, Esti. 



BORTZCtJLnnBLS. 

ON THE MULBERRY, SILK, AND WINE. 

(From the Village Record.) 
After Frederick of Prussia had enlarged his king- 



dom, and reaped a full harvest of that sort of re 

nown that arises from having slain, in successful 

battles, near a million of his fellow men, he sat 

ago. she had in her a twin bladder, one about double ^^^^ <o imp'^ove his country. This was truly noble. 



as large as the other. 

I send you a few seed of the holy thistle; I think 
it a very valuable medicine for fall complaints, where 
bile is the cause. It is completely salts and tartar; 
lor it both pukes and purges, but more mildly. One 
•f my neiglibours bnii.ght it from Tennessee several 
▼ears ago, and ha* made use of it ever since; they 
have generally a very healthy family. I have made 
mae of it this fall, and am well pleased with it. It is 

auite innocent, as the patient can eat or drink any 
ling, and it will have it^ effect The dose is two 
table spoonsful! of the seed, beaten in a mortar, and 
miied with a small portion of cold water, small per 
sons in proportion. It is very easy raised, and has 
small prickly pods thiit contain the seed, which, 
when ripe, o|>ens, and then is the time to gather 
them; they will continue to bear until Irost 

Be good enough to send me a few of the new 

grass seed from Missouri, and get from one of your 

valuable subscribers the best method of trapping or 

destroying the common muskrat, they are very trou- 

■ Wesome to my dyking. 

Yours, respectfuUy, 

EDMUND ISLY. 



ol circumstance.s, and carry the grist in one end of 
the bag, and the keppel stone in the other, because 
our fattiers did so? 

There are agricultural productions which we im- 
port to a large amount, which our citizens will not 
do without, six or eight times more profitable to 
produce than wheat, and which our own farmers 
might as welj raise, as to purchase from India or 
Europe. We are, in fact, tributary to the farmers 
in India and Europe to the amount of ten millions 
a year — paying them enormous profits, while our 
own agriculture is languishing. The articles to 
which we now have special reference, are silk and 
wine. More than ten millions worth of siUc was 
last year imported. The precise amount stands 
thus: 

Silk goods from India, . . $3,694,70T 

Do. other places, . 6,576 .S'iO 

Do. Raw, .... 8,090 



Exported, 

Silks froih India, . . $1,380,331 
Do. other places, 1,1&5.505 

Do. unmanufactured, '21,639 



10,279,617 



Leaving for our own con- 
sumption. 



2,587.875 



LARGE BEET, 

Jtnd a very dreadful and mortal diseaee anumgst the 
Horeei m IVoreeeter eovniy, Maryland, 

Dear Sir, Synapuxent^ Aoo. 2€, 1826. 

In these days, when farmers appear to he in some 
measure compensated by the sice of their vegetable 
productions, for the miserably stinted price whirh 
ftll tlie jrieids of agricuiUure caaunaiid, I have 



Here he acted the statesman — the sage — the father. 
I want, said he to his minister at London, a schemer 
— one who is good at laying plans and making cal 
eolations. The minister, in reply, spoke of an Ita- 
lian, as wil<1 a schemer as his majesty could wish — 
always laying grand plans for improvement, but 
himself, poor as a church mouse Beware, added 
the minister, least he lead you astmy. Send him 
on, said the king. Let him plan; we will then ex- 
ercise our own judgment Accordingly — — 

went to Berlin. Some of his schemes were reject 
ed— others adopted, to the great benefit of Prus!>ia. 
If we mistake not, the manufacture of its elegant 
porcelain was a work the result of his suggestion. 

But whence does all this lead? Is it a mere story 
or has it an application? Y ou shall hear 

Our agriculture is much depressed We used to 
export 20 milhons of dollars worth of bread stuffs; 
we do now export only five millions — so greatly has 
that branch of trade fallen off. Formerly th*^ Uni- 
ted States fed the armies of Europe; now Europe 
raises bread to spare. Our habits of farming were 
to sow and plant from forty to sixty acres out of an 
hundred in grain, when there was a large demand 
abroad. Although there is no demand abroad, we 
continue nearly in the old way, to sow and plant 
the same fields; the market is glutted— 300 bushels 
of wheat bring 1^^270, when 300 bushels ought to 
bring that money, to he upon an equality with the 



*7,692,24« 

The India silk, it will be remembered, is paid for 
in silver, and is a heavy dr:iin upon our s^pecie. 

Of wines, the importation last year was 3,160,538 
gallons. 

A portion of this was undoubtedly of those fine 
wines which we cannot hope to equal for some 
years, if e%'cr, but the greater pro()ortion of it is of 
that quality which we ran certainly niake with ordi- 
nary care. An old ne^ro, i^ho lived with a wino 
merchant in the city, said one day, '*he was sure 
his master must com** to ruin; he Imui^ht and rolled 
into his cellar an hundred hogshead.n of cider every 
year, and never a drop went out aguin; he could 
not think where it went to, nnd was sure his master 
must be ruined.'^ The presumption is, that one- 
third of the wine imported is drank pure — that the 
other two-thirds are more or less intermixed; and 
probably there is sold from an importation of three 
millions, five millions of gallons. More Madi-ira 
wine, as it is called, is sold in England, than the 
whole i.tland of Madeira produi-es. The x^ommon 
wines we drink are adulterated, and often by an 
admixture of poisonous substances; but by making 
our OMn, the public could have it pure, uholeson.e; ' 
^>'and it would become a substitute for burning, 
consuming poisonous whiskey. The French are 
less addicted to intemperance than the English or 
the Russians; and the rt^ason assiu;ned is, that they 
drink wine th^ cheers and enlivens, instead of 
whiskey and brandv, that mebriates and brutalizes. 

Would it be profitable to raise silk and wine? It 
is believed highly so. 

iVlr. Genet, in his memoirs on the subject of silk, 
states, that **an ounce of the seed of the silk worms 
will produce 40.000 worms, that will consume one 
thousand pounds of white mulberry leaves, easily 
supplied by fifty grown trees, or two hundred small 
ones, between two and three years old from the 
seed or from the slip; and the produce in silk will 
be upon an average twelve pounds of drawn raw 
bilk, allowing all contin<;encies. 

**A small hedge that u-ill occupy the twentieth 
part of an acre, being planted with bushes not more 
than three years old as aforesaid, will supply and 
accommodate 100,000 worms, the produce of which 
will be thirty pounds of raw drawn silk; nritl if the 
whole acre is planted in the same way, the produce 



prices of other articles of traffic. What is to be 

done? Shall we go on in this way under all chanftesW**** ^^ ^^^ hundred pounds, which if merely spun 

- ^ \inlo sewing silk, would amount at the present price 

•They seize with greediness every article c Cood\^^ American sewing silk in Albany, to three dollars 
which comes in their way, but soon drop it, s^ ^ ^^\iht pound, sixty feet to the skein, and one dollar 
scious tho eiiort would be fruiUess. ^^ u *^® \W fifty <^«>^^* P«^ ^^'^^ty feet" 
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According to Ihib statement, land in white mul- 1 
berry trees in full growth, would give a produce ! 
of $1800. In our opinion, there must have been; 
some error in the data from which this distinguish- 
ed gentleman made his calculations. Mr. Fitch, of 
Manstield, Conn., a town which produces silk to 
the amount of |15,000 in value a year, (and sup- 
pose each township in Chester county produced that 
amount, 42 multiplied by $15,000=s$630,000>-8iz 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars! That would 
be a handsome sum;) has the following statement: 
"One acre of full grown trees, set 1$ rods apart^ 
will produce 40 lbs. of silk. 

'*The labour and the board, may be estimated at 
eighty dollars. The spinning the silk at thirty four 
dollars. Forty pounds of silk, at the lowest cash 
price, is now worth two hundred dollars; which 
makes the following result: 
40 lbs of silk, at $5 per lb. . . . $200.00 
Labour and board, . . $80.00 

Spinning, . . . . '. 34.00 

114.00 

Which makes the nett proceeds of 

one acre, 86.00 



Our plan then is. First — That every farmer who 
can see his way clear to do so, put out five acres in 
an hundred; one half in the Italian mulberry and one 
half in the grape, and try fairly the experiment 

And second, that several companies be formed to 

enter upon the business extensively. Say one, to 

purchase in some part of the country where land is 

cheap 200 acres at 20 dollars .... $4,000 

20 dollars an acre for grape and mulberry 

cuttings or shoots, and setting out . . 4,000 
Interest and labour for 3 years, when it will 
begin to be productive, wine-press, house 
in which to feed the worms, &c. . . 2,000 
Contingencies 2,000 



"The principal part of the labour may be per- 
formed by women and children. But where the 
business is carried on to any considerable extent, it 
is considered more profitable to employ some men 
for the last period of the worms. 

The above calculation is made upon full grown 
trees. 

The price at the lowest cash prices." 

So that the produce of an acre would be $200, 
and the clear profit $86. That 1 think would be 
good farming. Here let it be remarked that a very 
large amount in value of silk, is usetl in the simple 
form of sewing silk, the manufaclure of which is 
extremely simple. There is no information po.ssess 
cd by the Treasury Department, enabling it to state 
what proportion of (he ten millions of dollars of the 
article imported is sewing silk; but from several 
calculations and estimates made, it is presumed to 
exceed a million of dollars, and must every year in- 
crease. Silk, in other simple forms, is also exten- 
sively consumed. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
presume that intricate and costly manufactures of 
silk be introduced here to insure a market for twen- 
ty years to come. It should, moreover, be consi- 
dered, that the raw silk will always find a ready 
market in £ngland — all the raw materials for her 
extensive manufactories being imported. 

Then for wines. According to the very fair ac- 
count of Mr. Eichelbergcr's vineyard, given us in 
the York Recorder, it appears that four acres the 
Tith year, produced 30 barrels of wine; the 6lh and 
7th year, 21 barrels; this year the produce is esti- 
mated at CO barrels. But we will take the actual] 
produce of the 5th, Glh, and 7th years, 72 barrels — 
AO gallons to a barrel, would be 2160 gallons. 
3)2160 gallons. 



720 average number of gallons in a year' 

ibr the four acres, I 

4;720 ! 



180 gallons for each acre. 

Worth, 

Add for grapes solJ, 
for cuttings. 



I 

$180.00! 
15.00; 
5.00 



$12,000 

4th jrcar pay all expenses, interest, and replace 
any which may have died. 

5th year produce per acre, $50. 

6th do. do. 100. 

7th do. do. SOO. 

Of which $80 per acre, or $16,000 clear profit, 
paying the whole purchase money, and leaving a 
most valuable and productive property. 

Archibald Stephenson tells us that, in France, 
those who shewed him the mulberry trees, 'assured 
him that a good many of the largest of tliem brought 
a return to the farmer^s family of a louisM^or each 
of them, yearly.^' That is twenty shillings sterling, 
or $4.44 each, merely for the leaves of the tree, 
which are sold to silk raisers to feed their worms. 
Why should they not be as profitable here? How 
many full grown trees would stand and thrive on an 
acre? Of the vine 800 will flourish in perfection on 
an acre. A gentleman of intelligence said to the 
writer of this, that he esteemed everj bearing vine 
certainly worth a dollar. 

The greatest difficulty we meet with is that, in the 
most sober, and subdued, and moderate calculation 
we can make, the product increases too fast — we 
grow rich too rapidly 

But all these calculations must be taken with con- 
siderable allowance We should be truly sorry to 
be the means of leading any one into any expensive 
scheme, or involving project; but believing, as we 
do most honestly, that every acre of land in the 
county now worth twenty dollars, m^y be made 
worth an hundred, by the culture of the silk and the 
vine, we have felt it our duty to call public attention 
to the matter, ^^ that it may become a subject of 
thought- of conversation — of calculation. The intel- 
ligent public will examine the matter for themselves. 

In the mean time where the white mulberry exists 
we entreat that they may be preserved; that cuttings 
may be taken in as great numbers as possibTe, to be 
set out next spring. We know the Italian mulberry 
flourishes well here. It has been tried. We know 
excellent silks may be made here, for wc have had 
the pledsure to see dresses, or specimens of dresses, 
still beautiful and fine, made thirty or forty years 
ago in this county. If we could live to see Chester 
county producing half a million of dollars of silk, 
and as much in wine, without diminishing in valu^ 
her other products; verily we could die in peace, 
and would have our remains deposited beneath a 
wide si)rcading mulberry, the branches of which 
should bend with the mantling vine, hung with clus- 
ters of delicious grapes. Projector. 



I have found that the larger the boose the better, 
on account of the quantity of ice it may coDtain; 
that the situation (if practicable,) should be in a 
high, dry, airy place, with a north aspect, and in a 
sandy or gravelly soil, to absorb and carry off the 
water and drippings from the ice. In preparing for 
the construction of the house, a pit should be dug 
20 to 22 feet square, and 20 feet deep, so as to acf 
mit of a log pen of 18 to 20 feet in the clear, with 
a layer of logs placed in the bottom to keep the ice 
18 or 20 inches from the ground; the log work to 
be raised about two feet aooye the surface of the 
ground, and left open for air, and the roof to be eo* 
vered with straw of considerable Uiickness, to re- 
sist the rays of the sun and carry off the rain. The 
ice should* be put in, in large thick cakes, without 
pounding or breaking and stowed as close as the 
cakes will admit of, observing to place straw be- 
tween the ice and sides of the pen, from bottom to 
top, and to cover the top of the ice with dry straw 
to the depth of 15 or 18 inches, which covering 
should be removed occasionally in the course of the 
summer, and replaced with other dry straw. When 
the ice melts round the sides, as will be the case in 
the summer, dry straw should be stuffed in to fill 
up the vacancies and keep the air from the ice. In 
this way I have kept and preserved ice for numy 
years, from one season to another; but I do not 
conceive it would be practicable to preserve ice for 
any length of time in low moist situations. If you 
think those observations will be of any use, they 
are at your service, and am 

Yours, very respectfully, P. 

J. S. Skinner, £sq. 



I 



Ed Jim, Farmer. 

[l*he above contains what is termed mvUum ta 
parvo. We apprehend it gives the best directions, 
in the best, because the plainest terms, for the con- 
stnictioii of ice houses, the selection of the site, 
and the packing of the ice. We are inclined to 
think that oak leaves, in lieu of straw, for covering 
the ice, where convenient, would bo attended with 
advantage.] 



Would give per year, per acre, . . $2t)0.00 
"It must be remembered, too, that about sixty 

dollars worth of grapes have been sold. 
"The wine is now selling at >1 per gallon.'' 
From which it would appear th:vt the average 

yalue of the produce of an acre in vineyard, would 

be the same as that of the mulberry, $200. 
In this statement, it has not been our intention to 

exaggerate in the least. 




ICE HOUSES— ANSWER TO INQUIRIES. 
Dear Sir, Baltimorey ^Tov. 17, 1826. 

Observing in your useful paper of the Sd instant, 
an application from R. C. Snorter, Esq., of Georgia, 
on the construction of ice houses, and haying had 
some experience in that way, I take the liberty of 
sending you my observations on that subject. 



BORING FOR WATER. 

It will be seen by the following articles, that the 
plrtu of boring for water in different parts of the 
country, i.^* likely to be attended with success. An 
enterprize of the kind is now going on in our own 
city, which will not, we hope, be readily abandoned. 
The. probability of obtaining water here, in this 
manner, reasoning a priori, is as great as that of 
obtaining it on the Newark meadows. If success- 
ful, the benetit will be incalculable. A pure peren- 
nial fountain will be obtained, out of the reach of 
droughts, and of the causes that sometimes pollute 
and render unwholesome and unpalatable the 
sprins:« that lie near the surface. [JST. Y. Ev. Post, 

Messrs. Boyd and MCulloch, of this city, are still 
indefatigably engaged in boring for water to supply 
their extensive brewery; and, we ate happy to addf, 
they have every prospect of complete succesf. 
They have penetrated as deep as S50 feet, 320 of 
which has been through a slate rock. The water 
now rises to within three feet of the surface of the 
earth. Gas, which affords a brilliant light, is pro- 
cured from the well. [^^Ib. Daily Jid. 

Renewed evidence of the excellence of thb plan 
is offeree* by the result just obtained upon the ^lew- 
ark meadows. The families inhabitiofp this great 
plateau, have hitherto been compelled to procure all 
their water for domestic purposes from tne upland, 
at a distance of from 3 to d miles.— By means of 
Mr. Disbrow's apparatus, a plenteous supply of ex- 
cellent water has been obtained at a depth of 104 
feet from the surface. The perforatioii was made 
near the junction of the Newark tad Bdhvillo tum^ 
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Kike roads. The followioft is a memoranduin made 
J the workmen, giving the various strata through 
which they hored: — 

"1st Vegetable deposit, 8 feet 
Beach sand, 5 " 

Stiff potters' clay, 86 " 6 inches. 
Sand, '• 6 " 

Potters* clay, 83 " 

Sand, 7 " 

Potters* elay, 10 " 

Red coarse clay, 4 '* 

104 feet. 
At which depth we came to free stone rock, and 
finding that the 7 feet strata of sand gave us an 
abundant supply of eicellent water, we ended our 
labours." 

The water rises to within 2i feet of the surface in 
%. cast iron tube of 8 inches diameter, into which the 
pump is inserted. [ TitMi. 



undoubtedly true, that at the marshes more money 
has been expended than was at first anticipated; but 
the sum is not great, and the important difficulties 
are now believ^ to be surmounted. 

Perhaps it is improper for one situated as I am, 
to say any thing upon the subject So much has 
been said, however, by persons opposed to this ca- 
nal, which has had an indirect tendency to do me 
injury, by deterring labourers from coming here, 
and in various other ways, that I do feel myself call- 
ed upon to set the public right, so far as relates to 
the work immediately under my direction, which 
comprises nearly one-half of what is commonly call- 
ed the deep cut, and all the excavation and embank- 
ment westerly therefrom to the locks on the waters 
of the Chesapeake, and including also those two 
sloop locks with all the excavations, embankments, 
coffer dams, &c. appertaining thereto. The whole 



THE MOTHER. 

[The following very judicious and entertaining 
reflections on the highly important office and duties 
of '*The Motueb,** when considered in the light 
in which philosophy and humanity would teach us 
to regard them, are taken from that instructive and 
elegant weekly miscellany — the "N*w York Lit£- 
RARY Gazette." Though its length will compel 
us to divide it, and to appropriate the "Ladies* Ds- 
PARTMENT,** for two or thrcc successive weeks, to 
its insertion, yet it will well repay for all by- its 
amusing tenor, its sound sense and salutary instruc- 
tion.] 
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(From the Philadelphia National Gazette.) 
CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 

Sir. — 1 have observed, with much pain, for some 
time past, a systematic attempt to decry every thing 
doing upon the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

To me, it appears truly surprising, that so little 
respect should be paid to the rit^hts of the stock- 
holders, who certainly are as liable to sustain da- 
mage by injurious representations, as are the stock- 
holders of any other company. Were the statements 
true, they would not be justifiable, inasmuch as no 
person has thtr right wantonly to injure the property 
of another. It is sometimes said, that the banks are 
all sliding in; and the canal filling up faster than it 
can be excavated. Then it is said, that the em- 
bankments on the marshes are all shallowed up, and 
then again, the summit bridge has fallen in. 

1 am located at a sequestered spot, called Back 
Creek, on the Eastern t>hore of Maryland. I sel 
doni see the newspapers, and we get little news here, 
even about the Canal, excef»t from btranjjers who 
come from a distance. On Tuesday morning, just 
as I was .-^tartint!; to attend to my business, a gentle- 
Dian of high standing, from Baltimore, rode up to 
the door, and while his breakfast wws preparing, for 
I board in a tavern, entertained us with the fattest 
news from the ranal. He said that all the contrac- 
tors hati failed, the work had entirely stopped, and 
the summit bridge was about falling in. All these 
things must be true, for he had heard so in Ralti 
more, and had seen it in the Washington newspa- 
per Undoubtedly, if it were possible to ruin the 
Company, and cause this great national work to be 
abandoned, no better way could be devised — and 
indeed this is the only way, for there are no intrin- 
sic difficulties but what are, or can easily be, sur- 
mounted. Had one half the pains been taken to 
prejudice the ptople of the State of New York 
against the Erie Canal, that has been taken to write 
down this, that canal would probably have never 
been finished. It is well known that mistakes were 
made there, though fewer than might reasonably 
have been expected. That canal overran the origi 
nal estimates nearly 500,000 of dollars. It was 
well known at the commencement, that the deep 
eut would be a very difficult and expensive work, 
and a very hberal estimate was therefore made; I 
speak of the estimates of the examining engineers, 
who finally passed upon the work. Have any seri- 
ous difiBculties occurred which were not foreseen? 
Assuredly not. And every one most allow, that the 
work has progressed with more rapidity than was 
anticipated even by the most sanguine. Is not the 
bridge at the summit a most capi^il one? And has 
il faOed, or is it likely to iail in aoy respect? It is 



The equality of the sexes, is a question that 

has long been agitated, but never settled. There 

of my excavation amounted to about 1,400,000 cu-|have been so many examples of intellect in women 

hie yards, and the embankment to about 130,000 equalling any displayed by man, that it is not won- 



yards. Of the excavation 1 ,100,000 yards are done, 
and of the embankment 100,000 yards are complet- 
ed. With respect to the two locks they are both 
nearly finished, and are both at this time receiving 
the coping, and have l>een pronounced by compe- 
tent judges equal to any work of the kind, either in 
Europe or America; ana so far from there being any 
truth in the report that new difficulties are occur- 
ring, and that the work is now progressing slowly, 
i the fact is the reverse; for I have excavated more 
'cubic yards, and have made more cubic yards of 
I embankment during the last four months, than dur- 
ing any four preceding months; and this applies to 
I each of the four months, when compared with any 
• one preceding month; and 1 am now doing as mucn 
'Work every day on the canal as I have ever been 
'doing heretofore. There have been excavated from 
.the deep cut, from an average breadth of '25 feet, 
! about 200,000 cubic yards, and there have been 
niade about 70,000 cubic yards of embankment, 
during the same period, the last four months. 

It is now upwards of nine years since I commenc- 
ed as a canal contractor upon the Erie canal, since 
which time I have been constantly engaged in the 
construction of canals, and I am free to declare my 
belief, founded upon what little experience I may 
have gained during that period, that there are no 
difficulties upon this canal but what might have been 
reasonably expected, and none but what may be ea- 
sily surmounted. My contract, which embraces all 
the hard excavation on the whole line, would have 
proved an exeeedinely profitable one, had the prices 
of coarse grain and labour continued as they were 



derful that they should claim the same rights and 
privileges, or complain of injustice, when those 
claims are denied. These complaints, however, 
and the causes by which they were excited, are 
every day decreasing; for every day is woman aris- 
ing in the scale of bein^, and by the developement 
of virtue and talent will eventually settle the dis- 
puted point, and prove that, though nature has made 
differences, it has made no inequality between the 
sexes. 

In no part of the social system is the progress 
and improvement of society more striking than in 
the education and condition of the female sex. The 
time is past when beauty excited exclusive admira- 
tion, and conferred the most distinction; yes, the 
supremacy of beauty has given place to that of ta- 
lent, and in our eye 'we see more homage paid to 
intellectual than to personal charms. [The oeauti- 
ful and graceful Madame Recamier shrunk into 
comparative insignificance by the side of her home- 
ly, but enlightened friend Madame de Stael, and 
while the name of the first was scarcely known out 
of Paris, and is now forgotten, that of the former 
is known through the civilized world, and will five 
as long as tlie language of her country lives.] 

The education of women is no longer confined to 
household duties, or showy accomplishments; but 
is extended to a knowledge of science, literature 
and the arts, in each of which they offer examples 
of excellence rivalling any afforded by the other 
sex. This excellence we are disposed to allow and 
to encourage, so long as it is confined to objects, 
neither incompatible with the delicacy or the duties. 



when the contract was made. The stale story, of! which nature, as well as society, has imposed on the 
the impracticability of ever making a canal on this I sex. 

route, IS still going the rounds. These people of | But ambition, in the common acceptation of the 
little faith, remind me of a small anecdote which 1 term, is a passion which always will prove as ad- 
will relate. When I commenced operations, abont! verse to their happiness, as to their delicacy and 
four years since, upon my last contract on the Erie i duty. .Ambition, though called the passion of noble 
canal, on the Eastern section, near the margin of minds, leads to hypocrisy, servility, meanness, 
the Mohawk river, I recollect very well that an old falsehood, and everv other vice which degrades hu- 
Dutchman, through whose farm the canal passed, mfinity. A female m/rigtion/c or politician, (a sight 



asked me with a very incredulous countenance, if 1 
believed the canal would ever be done. '* Certain- 
ly," I replied. "Well," said Wemple, "III aik to 
live no longer than 'till I see a boat sailing through 
this cornfield." The canal was finished throu«';h his 
cornfield in six months — and my old friend, Epliraim 
Wemple, now keeps a snug little tavern by the side 
of the canal; where he smokes his pipe, and laughs 
at all doubting Dutchmen. 

Should any persons be desirous of viewing this 
canal, and thereby testing the truth of these state- 
ments, they will find me at or near the canal line, 
where I shall be exceedingly happy to furnish them 
with any information in my power. 

S. NEVjnrON DEXTER, 

Contractor for the Western section of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal. 

Back Crtdc,J>fy9, 10, 1836. 



too common in Europe,) is as offensive to good taste, 
as to good morals; and is scarcely less revolting to 
our feelings than a female warrior; since the base 
and conflicting jiassions of political life, are as much 
at variance with the candour and purity of the sex, 
as scenes of blooii and carnage are with its sensi- 
bility and tenderness. 

The love of distinction, the desire of praise, is an 
innate sentiment of the human breast, and has been 
implanted in our nature by the author of our being, 
for the best and wisest purposes. It is the seeret 
and elastic spring which puts in motion the talents 
and virtues of mankind. W> would not check, we 
would only direct its operation; let it then be in* 
dulged while it stimulates the mind to the attain- 
ment of excellence and the performance of duty. 

While we would imperiously close the career of 
political or military ambition against the aspirants 
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of the other sex, we would open to tUeni that oi I ^jj^yU ^^ herself well instructed, is correct, as a 



science, literature, the fine arts; that of domestic 
dtity and social benevolence. In these pursuits they 
will have an opportunity to display an equality ol 
mind and a superiority of virtue. Here while we 
leave them as women, we shall etwulate them as ri 
vals; and while indulging our admiration, shall not 
lose our respect 

We would do more — we would fain stimulate and 
encourage women to the attainment of intellectual 
and moral excellence, by every consideration which 
the praise of man, or the approbation of God, af- 
fords, and for this purpose would point out to them 
those pursuits in which they can acquire influence 
in the affairs, and distinction in the ranks of society. 



l^encral rule; yet there are exceptions to this as well 
as ever^ other rule, and an instance I have lately 
met with, has convinced me that attention and 
affection, with a good natural understanding, is sutfi- 



cient lor the performance of this Important t^sk. 
As many a fond mother may be deterred from im- 
dertaking this sacred and endearing dntj bj a diffi- 
dence of her qualifications, I will rttate u» inftanee 
to which I have alluded; 



sro&TxaKra oxixo. 



THE HEIGHT OF RACE HORSES. 

[Every reader knows that the vulgar objection, for such we think it may be called, to the use of the 
blooded stallion is, that the stock is too small for all other purposes; and even those who have a disposi- 
tion to rear blooded horses, will often object to a stallion of the best strain because he is little, if any^ 
over fifteen hands hi|j;h, and will have recourse to one of inferior pedigree, if he happen to measure an 
inch or two more, 'i'he owner of the mare is too apt to forget that much more depends, for the sise of 
without compromitting the duties of nature, or the ij^e progeny, on the size and form of the dam than on the height of the sire; aud that after all physical 
" '"" *" power, whether displayed in mere strent^th at a dead pull, or in swillness on the turl*, is mure the result 

of a well organized frame with plenty of sitieiv, than on sheer height or bulfcines^ Do we fiud that the 
largest hound is the fleetest or the most enduring;? That your overgrown beef eaten men possess either 
spirit, activity, or any sort of capacity for contintied and vigorous exertion? !So it is with horses. It hai 
been clearly shewn by the valuable historical observations of '*An Advocate of the i'uap,'' that a large 
proportion of the mobt distinguished race horses have not exceeded 15^. and many have not risen above 
15 Lands. We give here a list of the height of horses renowned on the british turf, with a view of con- 
firming what has been said, and to do away as far as possible, that unfounded impression that ih • best 
foa:s are only to be had from the (orgeat horses: under the influence of whicn, stallions of inferior bkM4 
and worse points are often preferred.] 



delicacies of sex. 

In the division of social duties, there are two, for 
whicli they are peculiarly litted, both by the incli- 
nations of nature and the habits of society; 1 mean 
education, and charit}'. 

For an enlarged or correct performance of either 
of these important duties, cultivation of mind, pu- 
rity of morals, and economy of time, are equally 
necessary, and will therefore afford a scope for the 
exercise of the strongest mind, most brilliant ge- 
nius and ardent enthusiasm; thus cotiieiriug beauty 
and dignity, on objects of practical utility. 

Whatever are the advantages^ of public schools, 
there are deficiencies which can never be supplied 
but by paternal care. A domestic education, con 
ducted by an enlightened father, would perhaps be 
tlie best a child could receive; but as the avocations, 
and even the dispositions of men. seldom, if ever 
allow of their devoting their time to this important 
task, if it was devolved on a well-instructed mother, 
the advantage would be equal; in many respects 
superior, lor as Uayley,in his life of Cowper, justly 
observes, <' Woman has, in general, much stronger 
propensity than man, to the periect discharge of 
parental duties, and seems as if designed by nature, 
not only to nurse and sustain his infancy, but to 
train and cultivate his mind, teaching the young 
idea how to shoot, and to regulate his affections and 
form his temper." 

The nature of man is threefold, animal, moral 
and intellectual^ and the perfection of that nature 
depends on the culture and improvement of all these 
different parts. 

The first that is developed, is the animal or the 
corporeal part, which the laws of nature and society, 
equally devolve on woman: then follows the ex 
pansion of the temper, affections, and passions, 
which constitute the moral portion of his nature, 
and in proportion as this is submitted to the govern- 
ment of judicious mothers, is the purity and excel- 
lence of this part of our being. 

The mind too, begins at a very early age to de- 
velop its powers. Its capacity for the reception of 
ideas, can he distinctly known only to the mother 
who has watched its growth. She only can tell, the 
kind and the quantity ot knowledge it is fitted to re- 
ceive, and therefore she only can adopt and propor- 
tion instruction to its natural powers. 

A teacher, ignorant on this point, might by giving 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE AHHALS OF SPORTIIYO. 



Sir, — I am not aware that the exact height of Eclipse has ever hern stated; but two of my friends 
who knew the old horse well, inform me that he was about 154 hands hiKii. the same may be said of Fly- 
ing Childers. Judging from the portrait of Mr. Darley*s Arabian, rec<'ntly discovered^ I should estimate 
him to have measured 15 hands; which will also apply to the Goiiolphin Arabian. 

Probably you hiII consider that 1 have cited a siitli(-it>ut number ol Chsta lor one month^s publication. 
Should you, however, wish to see this enumeration brought down to our own days, you have only to ex- 
press yourself to that eflect at the next "bportsman's Levee." 

1 remain^ sir^ yours, &c. 

Forehoe, Jlugiut 19th, 18^. 



Stsphev Rovth. 



HEIGHT. 

•ATdnne, Colour^ when Foaled, ha. in. (hotter or Breeder, 
Aaron, b 1747 ... IS Si Mr. Rogers . . 
Ancaster btarhng, gr. 1738, 14 2i Mr. (Jrolts 



Babraham, b. 1740 
Badger, b. llil . , . 
Blacklegs, br. 1744 . 
Blaze, b. 1733 . . . 
Bolton, ch. 1743 . . 
By well Tom, alias Light- 
ning, ch. 1747, 
Cade, h. 1734 .. . 



i 



16 Lord Godolphin 
15 Mr. Croits . , 
13 2i Mr.Shearden . 
15 Mr. Panton . . 
Duke of Bolton 



Ikon. 
Diana. 
Partner m. 
Large Hartley OL 



15 

14 1 

15 



Lord Byron 
Lord Godolphin . 



Sire. 
Whitenose . . . 
Bolton htarhng 
Godolphin Arabian . 

Partner Woodcock ml 

son of iSmiling Ball . dam by Vane*s h. 
Flying Childers • 
Sweepstakes . . . 

Cade . . • . 



Godolphin Arabian 



Confederate filly. 
Bay Bolton m. 

Partner m. 

Roxana. 



Old Cartouch, the property of Sir VV. Morgan, of Tredegar, was bred by Mr Elstob^ a Yorkshire 
gentleman; he was got by the Bald Galloway; his dam by tne Hampton Court Cripple Barb. This non- 
pareil did not exceed 14 hands in height; yet no horse in the kingdom' was able to run with him at any 
weighU) from eight to twelve stone. 

Young Cartouch, ch. foaled in 1731, the property of Lord Portmore, was bred bj Lord Weymouth; 
he was got by Old Cartouch, his dam, (own sister to Red Rose,) by the Hampton Court Chestnut Ara- 
bian, out of Mr. Crofts Pet Mare. Although a galloway only, he proved himself to be mucb superior to 
many sized horses of his year. 

14 3' Lord Rockingham . Regulus .... Partner m. 

14 «T. Vavasour. E«,.. Goliab .... • -J^ISS'^'iik"" 

15 1 DukeofQueensberry, Black Chance . . Partner m. 



Cato, b. 1748 

Champion, b. 1739 

*Chance 

Chub, or Tamerlane^ b. 

1746, 
Conqueror, gr. 1752 . 



i 



too little, stint and starve the infant mind; or by Crabstock, gr. 1750 

Crispin, ch. 1751 . 
Dainty-Davy, b. 1752 



15 Lord Godolphin . 

15 2 Mr. Panton . • 
14 H Mr. Cornwall • • 
14 01 Mr. Adams • . 
14 Oi Duke of Cleveland 



The Darley Arabian, about 15 hands high. 



Dormouse^ b. 1738 



giving too much, might distort and enervate its 
faculties. 

Besidesj a father, however affectionate and intel 
ligent, cannot be as well acquainted with a child's 
dispositions and abilities, as the mother, who has Euston, gr. 1769 
watched the developement of its atii'ections and the l^^s^nny, ch. 1751 . 
ao^lan8ion of its intellect; therefore cannot apply ^'earnought, br. 1751 
rewards and punishments, stimulants and restraints Forester, ch. 1750 
as judiciously. By him, timidity may often be mis j Fox, b. 1749 . . 
taken for sullenness, slowness of apprehension for ^"J^*^®*** ^^' *^^^ 
Q^tinacy, and the tears of sensibility, for those of,^*"**^'> ^■'- **• ^753 

peevishness, and thus may punish where he should — — — — 

rtward, and reprove where he should encourage. * Chance ran near-wheeler in Lord March's (Duke of Queeasberiy) eeiehrated 

Al^ugh to make a good instntctress, the mother ket, August 29, 1760. 



Godolphin Arabian . Hobgoblio m. 

Crab • • • • . Miss Slamerkin. 

sister to£$pinster* 
Whilefoot m. 
• Slighted-bjr-alL 



Crab .... 

Ancaster Starling 

I'raveller . . 



14 li Lord Godolphin 

14 3 Duke of Grafton 

14 1 Mr. Blake 

15 I Lord Godolphin 
14 21 Mr. Vernon - • 

13 94 Mr. Hunt . • 

14 0) Mr. White . • 

15 2 Mr. Keck . . 



Godolphin Arabian . Partner m. 

Antinous Brilliant m. 

Tartar .... a daughter of Jigf. 
Godolphin Arabian • Uobgoblin m. 
Forester . • • • Loobj m. 

Goliah a daughter of Jif|^ 

Tarquin .... Saucebdsm. 
Babraham .... Aura- 



Ne. S6^-Vdl. &} 



AMEBICAN FARMER. 



<ST 



JVmit, Colour, uhcit f^slcd, 
Qimcrack, K<;- llfiO ■ - 
Tke OudoluhJD ArnbiaD, br. 
Gower Malliun, b. 1740 . 
(liEhlander, gr. I74d . . 
tn^nt, b. 1746 .... 
JiKK^ch. 1741 . . . 
Jurlpuenl. b. 1751 . . 
King Pepin, b. 1743 . . 
Lihwly, b. 1749 . . . 
Ijtclitfoot, br. 1747 . . 
X^itle David, b 1747 . . 
Little Uriter.ch. 1743 . . 
Li;ilc Partner, cb. I74& . 
Lony, b. 1753 .... 
liary THriar.'ch. 1751 . 
The Milbury Galluwaj . 
Uooreock, |;r. 1740 

triscillH. b. 1756 . . . 
tunipkin, er. 1746 . . 
banmr, b. 1749 . . . 
hi|KJu.tch. 1749 . . . 
Serund. b. 173i . . . 
Sb:.kejpei>re, ch. 174^ . 
Sbortbuae, h 1753 . . ■ 
Silvprleg.eb. 1T4S . . 
Sloe, 111 1740 .... 
Spider.cb. 1753 . . . 
Spnicbtlj, br. h 1754 . 
Sypbun, ch. 1750 . . . 
THrliir, cb. I74d . . . 
IVaser.gr. 1739 . . . 
Turisnionil. ^t. 1739 . . 



BKIOBT. 
Ad. in. Ovnier or Brtidrr. 

14 01 bitV. fiunburj ■ ■ 

15 

J 3 1 Lordt5ower . . . 
14 I Lord PorlaiRre . . 
\b 3 Lord SuDdwicb 
U Oi Mr. Hunt . . . . 
14 1) Mr. Swinbura . . 
14 01 Mr. Dulton ■ . . 
14 II Mr. Pjtt .... 

14 ^ Lord Eglinlonne 

15 S' Lord Uower - . 
14 01 Mr Lamego . . ■ 

14 1 Mr- Pearson . . 

15 Mr. Panton . . . 
14 Lord Rockinghau, 

13 2 Mr, Curwen . . 

14 U Mr. Roger* ■ - 

15 3( Mr- C;irwen . . 
14 S Mr. Rogrn ■ 

14 1 1 Mr-Hutton . ■ . 
14 U Captain Sbaho . ■ 

14 ai Uuke ofDeionshire, 

15 d Lord Goilulphin 

M S Mr. KilHnhope . - 

13 31 Lord Purtiiiare . 

14 3t Mr. Piinloii . ■ . 

14 01 L«rd Portmore^ . 
li Ai Mr. Swindurn . . 

15 Mr. Fenwiek . ■ 
14 3} Mr. Crofts . . . 

13 II Mr, Crofts - . . 

14 3i Mr Crofis . . . 

14 Duke or Bridgwater, 

15 Mr. CoaTesnorth . 



Sin. 



Darn. 



Cripple .... MiM Elliot. 

Godolphin Arabian ■ Whilerool m. 

Victoriout .... Cheaterlield Arab m. 

Godolphin Arabian . Hobgoblin m- 

GoliaD ..... a daughter of Jigg- 

ttnip Coilingham m. . 

Carloach .... Whilefuol m. 

Hasard liiier to Blank. 

Cade Bay Bolton m. 

Gower Stallion ■ . Miss Vixen. 

Beavor's Dn»er . . Childers m 

Forester ..... Partner m. 

Godolphin Arabian . Suiniter. 

Tartar. 

Curwen Bay Baib. 

Uuilon Blacklegs. 

Cade ■ - i * "'*" ^^ ^'^' ^"*' 

Spot ..... Miiibury ni. 
Forester . . - . &r. to biadibotder. 
Klyiog Childers . . Basto m. 
Kubtiablin .... Little Harlle; m. 
HeKultis .... Second u. 
Yuiuig Cartouch . . Old Gurluuch m. 

Crab Cbitders m 

Vouog Cartouch ■ ■ Mils Langley. 
Cade ..... Cartouch m. 

Squirt Patriot m. 

Piirlner .... Meliura. 

Bolton Starling . Bay Brockrlsby. 

Bollon Starling ■ ■ Misn Partner. 

Cade ...... YuUng Greyhound m. 

Iraveller .... BHrllel s Cbildera in. 



■ Mary Tartar's dum was purchaied at Ma]l><n fail', in I'bO, Tor lliree pounds and a noble, and (ire ablllinp 
retiinicd Tor luck. Her pedigree c»u!d nt-vtT be tmccd Al'ti'r the bargain vas made, tbt puirliaser, (Mr Bar- 
ker, iif Nawtun.) impressed wilh the mea cf tier having been stolen, refused payment, until shr bad been pru- 
pcrit voui-hed, accuraing lii the cu^tnui of fuin »bA markeU. Her blood-like appearance induced Mr. Barker 
to put ber lo Tnitar, ^a sou of Partner, a horse of nert'ect Bymmctry ni>d great slrengtb,) then coveting at uul- 
klon. in Vurkaiiire. lU the luJIuwing spring she pruJueed Mar; Tartar. 

1 September 24, I lib, Kipon won &01. girt and take, at UoDcaeter, carrying Sst. 81b. lioz. beatiDg Lord Rock- 
ingham's Calo, lOst. lib. l:!t)x. and Mr. Iludxiu's Blacklegs, 8>l. Sib. 8uz. 1 he first heal ivai, run at lull speed 
throughout bj (lato and Blackkgs, Cato winning bj atjijul half a neck; Ripou just saviiig liisdislaoce. I'or the 
kecuDd hral all tliree «enl ulf al store, and in Itae la^t three miles it was ipipussible to say tvhich bad ihe adian- 
tage: near the ending pull, however, Kipun got a-hcad, and won Ihc heat by nearly a neck I'rum Coto. The 
tbi.d heal «•!■<, also, desperately conteiitedi but the ungovernable rate at wbicb Cato and tiljcklegi run the lirst 
htai, gave Kipi.n an oppununily of winning, which he did. tbongh wilh a vast denl of trouble. 

Before starling ID to I a^iosl Kipon; 1 to i Cato a^ainsl BiacktegSi alter the brat heal, i to I on Caloi 3 lo 
1 agjin-l Blaekiega. 



MANAGEMENT OF HORSES. 
£alract/roui the Hepi/rl of Ike Comtaillef on Hone*, 
at the late t'atttr Shou at Concord, {J^'. H.) 
If you have a coll which you deiign for a disor- 
(lerlj. unruly, poor, nir:>n, short lived horse, the fol- 
lowing diiectiuns, if strictly observed, are as good 

In lh'> summer season put liina into a pasture with- 
•iil fence or gmu; and ii i.e preiumes to puss Ibe 
lineuf bru>fa which boundsyour pMalure,felter.clDg 
and yoke him so efferlually, tbiit he can neither 
w;ilk nor feed. This surt of chuslitPmenI will not 
onli lend Id abate his n-i I u nil courage and alrrngth,; 
but to improve his enil so trondcrriilly, that Ihe moM 
ci,>erienct^d jockey will br puuled to decide il he 
ambles, paces or canlen. By this process, also, you 
mat oru»iuent bis biofs wilb ring liones, and so ef- 
lei iually cripple him in everY leg and joint, and ren- 
der him so uniformly lame, mat, to a novice, he will 
Afiprar like a suund horse. In Ihe seasoo of winter 
hr >l>uuld be »nflered lo run al large, in highways 
«nd on commons; so that he may learn, as the say 
ion IS, to shirk for himself, by plundering his living 
fii.«n wagons and slrtuhs. -By this rourw ol life h-- 
Boon becooies farailidr wilh r(ub«, pilehl<>rk! 
buUdop, ud i«iniM a gtneni i^iaaUiiee m 



Irjvellera who ckrry osta, corn, or salt. At three 
eurs of age, he should be broken and tutored l>y h 
lopeful youth of sixteen, who will initL-ite him into 
II the sublime mysteries of raciDE, jumpine, prun- 
ing, pawinK, snd biting. - I'hua educated, the lioree 
• til fur service— I mean the service of his owner, 
nd no one else. He is well qualified to carry bis 
master to trainings, grog shops and taverns. In or- 
er to inure him to hardship, the owner of siuch a 
orse must ridr, or rather gallop him at the rale of 
eight miles per hour, on a cold winter's night; and 
the bcigbl of heat and perspiriitiim lie him. wilh- 
I covering, at the nor<h-wesi corner of u lippliiig- 
thop or Uvern. where he should remain for the sprtce 
of lour or five hours, without eating or drinking, 
while his accomplished owner is within, rcgali 
himself over a comfortable fire "with reamin' sw 
wba drink divinely," disputing politics and religion, 
chewing tobacco and smoking cigars. While the 
happv man is tbua profitably engagcl in moistening 
his clay, and settling the affairs of the nation, or 
•ome disputed points io religion, should his horse, 
tram Ibe effects of cold or hunger, presume, by 
neighing, to interropt the sablime harangue of bis 
master, he should eo out occasionally — swear u' 
jfaim — kick him. and gire him ihr iliMiplioe iff Iht 



mth tO ' Ktap. Bj Mch iusd «/ mild puauJiiiieiiU, and by 



feeding him plentifully upon meadow bay and rye- 
straw, the horse, in time, will leiirn patience under 
adversity, find grow so orderly and lame, thai th^ 
owner may even skin him without his manifesting 
the least resentment or restlessness — About ibu 
lime, also, the owner will be prepared to bu skinned 
by bis impatient creditors, who have been wailing 
for years and watching the progress and motions o7 
"" ider nod his horse. 



September 13, 1806,died, at Chiswick. the Right 
on. C. J. FoK, aged 5S. This distinguished peC' 
sonage took the lead in ever^ pursuit bis ardent 
mind engaged in. Horse racmg was his darling 
amusement: he always placed himself where the 
push was lo be made; thence he eyed the horiec 
wilh the most immoveable look; he brealtted quick- 
. they accelerated their puce, and when Ihey 
t opposile to him he rode in full speed, whip- 
ping, spurring, and blowing, as if be would have in- 
fused his whole soul into IheuSpeed and perseverance 
of his favourite. At Ihe termination of the contest 
his ardour ceased, whelber he woo or lost, and be 
directed his conversation to the next race with Ibe 
iilmost sang-froid. 



HUNTING SONG. 
Now westtin winds, and slaught'ring guns. 

Bring aulumu's pleasant weather; 

lie moorcock springs, on whirring wings. 

Among the blooming heather 
Now Waving gmin, wide o'er Ihe plain, 

DeligbN the weary farm<-r; 
An>t the moon shines bright, when I rove at night. 

1 muse upon my charmer. 
The partridge loves the fruitful fells; 

The plover loves the mountains; 
The woodcock haunts Ihe lonely dells: 

The soaring hern liie fountains-. 
Through lofty groTes the cushal ro»e» 

'I'he pa'h of man to shun it; 
The hazel bush o'erhangs the Ibrusb. 

The spreading Ihom the linnet 
Thusev'ry kind Iheir pleasu^E^ find. 

The savage and ibe tender; 

)iue social join, and leagues combine; i 

Some solitary wander 

raunl, away! the cruel sway, 

Tyronnic man's dominion; 
The sportsman's Joy, the murd'ring cry. 

The flutt'ring, gory pinion! 
But Peggy dear, Ihe ev'ning's clear. 

Thick flies the skimming swallow^ 
The sky is blue, Ihe fields in view. 

All fading green and yellow: 

>me let us atray our gladsome way. 

And view the chanus of nature; 
The rustling corn, the fruited ihum, 

And every happy creature. 
We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk. 

Till the lileal moon shine clrnrly^ 

I grasp thy waist, and, fondly prest. 

Swear how I love thfle dearly: 

ot vernal sbow'rs lo budding Bow'rs, 

Not uutumn lo the farmer. 
So dear can be as thou to me. 

My fair, my lovely chiirmer! 



alLIS OP ALL s 



Put one pennyworth of sofl soap inio a vesse) of 
conveni'-nl size to wash a shawl or n-arf in. add 
) il s Mfiicttat quajKily of boilug vnterj keep 
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AMERICAN FAKMER. 



beating Bod tlirnRg it till it be (iissolvcd, and till a 
Strong latlier ri»cs on Ilia top of the iviLter: when at 
& hand heat put in your »1ianl; llieii, if tlie (eilure 
in strong enough to brai it, it niny be rubbed as 
eaailj as one would wash a linen gnrmenti rinse il 
out in lukewann water, and if it is a false colour it 
will be eaaijj seen, by the colour discharging into 
the. suds. Care, therefore, oiust be taken to go 
through the process (luicklj, having resdy in ano 
ther pan what the dyer's journeymen cair"a drofi 
of sharp," which is a suihU quantity of oil of ' 



lege, upon the declcs of boats, and, for want of sa 



convenient establishmeut, i 



It go off under & forced 
sate for whatever they will bnn^, rather than be 
taken back. It is suggested that if some enterpris- 
ing individual of character, would establish a yard 
for the sale of stock on com mission, where they 
might be kept in good condition at a reasonable rail: 
until sales could be cffecled at a fair price, a greu 
deal of slock would be eonsigDcd to such an agent, 
and the favour thus rendered to the farmer, would j' 
create a sense of obligalion, and otherwise nalural- 
ilight acidulous! ly lead to the consignment of grain and other pro- 1 
strong, just alduee to such agent, in this way an establishment > 
I. ._.. ,..!_ Qiigiit he created that would be valuable and highly ! 
convenient to all parlies, and whilst it would ensuie 
a fair price to the farmer, would, by increasing the ' 
quantity, diminish the price to the *onsumer A 
cerfotn market for the farmer is better, even though 
at a more reduced average price, than a.JiueiiuUiitg 
one, which may to-day give him a liberafpricA, aad 
next week afford not enough to pay cost and charges. 
We shall advert again, when at more leisure, to this 
subject. 

tf- It will be seen by the letter from Dr. SpenCe, 
that the distressing malady called the sore tongue, 
has appeared amongst the horses in Worcester coun- 
tv. An animal of such singular fideUty and utiJily 
aeservei our constant sympathy and kindneiis. AI 
present we can only refer to publications in the Iht 
volume of this journal, pages 397, and 336 — 7, de- 
scribing the disorder as then prevailing in different 
parts of the United Stales, and pointing out the re- 
medies which had proved effectual. The fact seem- 
the dye which is within the pores, by which means ed then to beestabllsfaed by Mr.Haslam, that the best 
the colour often fades, and sometimes is wholly dis- , reliance was on purgatives freely administered, and 
charged. To prevent this evil, as looa as the silkjthat the disorder was not contagious. 

comes from the acidulated water, it should be gent- j 

ty squeezed (not wrung,) and a coarse sheet should i There are several Agricultural Addresses, which 
b« spread OD a table, and the shawl should be put ; have been sent to us, with the request of the Socie- 
Upon it, and rolled in the sheet and wrung, which lies before which tbey were delivered, that thi-y 
will prevent the colours from running: this is what . may be inserted in the American Farmer. A plate 
the oyers call tA<eting' silks. The shawl, &c. is then 1 shall be given to Ihem as soon as possible; that ul' 
taken from the sheet, and hung up in a warm roomiDr Mute, the zealous and scientific founder of Ibe 
to dry, and is finished by being calendered or man- 'Dorchester County Society, will probably appear iu 
gled, without any further trouble. Some dyersiour neit 

press them, which is done in a cold press, or one 

wliose irons are not hot. All kind^ of silk shawls,! A portrait of the celebrated Godolpbin Arabian, 
fancy and painted, and foreign made silks are done whose blood has been transmitted through so many 
this way. But when you have proof of the solidity generations to the most celebrated racers now c 
of the colour, which may be known, besides the the turf in this country and in Eoglaud, will ftppe^ 
forementioned proofs, by its having worn well, if. in the next number of this journal. 

any spots of a yellow or black cast should happen 1 

to be on maroon, red or crimson, this method of: Kihilahd's Address. — The biogrepbical sketch 
cteaninc will either extract or cover it. As for pinks, of Mr. Adams, given by President Klrkland, ' 
rase colours, and shades from them, such as flesh address on the SOtb ult. contained several in 
colours, &c., instead of oil of vitriol or solution nf ing facts, which were probably new to the majority 
tin, a small quantily of lemon juice, or solution of of his hearers, [t was stated that Mr. Adams in 
wlute tartar, or even vinegar, should be added to early years, possessed a decided inclination for the 
'Jife of a forma; and had actually begun an appren- 
^^^^^^^^^^^H^HHB^^B- ticesbip in agricultural labours, from which hi! 
friends were induced to withdraw him by the judg- 
" "' ■ - ' ■■ 1 .■ 1 capacity for punuits 



FRIOBS OVBKBITT. 



(riol, sufficient to give the 
or sour taste; but it must not be 
■ilfficient quantity to deaden what salts may be 
the water; hard spring water, therefore, is best; this 
does for all brignt yellows, crimsons, maroon and 
scarlets; but for orange colours, fawns, browns, or 
shades from these colours, il will not be necessary 
to use iDV acid. If you are cleaning a bright scar- 
let, and the colour should sadden or grow deeper or 
duller, it will be necessary instead of oil of vitriol 
to use the solution of tio. If the garment should 
be vm dirty, a second or even a third liquor is re- 
quired, unless it should discharee or come out too 
much iu the liquor; but whether the colours be 
ialse or permanent, this process should be go~~ 
through quickly. As most brif;ht colours, sucD 
reds, yellows, pinks, and the shades from them, are! 
fumisiied by spirits of a strong acidulous quality, 
therefore, though of all soaps the soft is least im- 
pregnated with salts, yet it contains a sufHcient 
quantity to deaden and partly to destroy the acid. 
The process being too long, it therefore causes the 
salt to enter the pores of the substance, and 



<he finishing liquor. 



'tLTINOae, FeIUAV, NoVEMIR' -'- 



ment they had formed of h 
clusively in 






intellectual. 



he Martlac^ A'-. 
,id at the town resit .... 
rbursda^, the Ttfa of Dci .. 
•"'''"g; u desirable, that I 



Important improvenicDts in the structure of tlie 
"CottoD Planter and Cultivator," bringing that 
luable implement to a high degree of per^tion for 

various uses, have been explained to us by Ibe ' 
ventor, but we regret, not in time for this paper. 



•ence tDW*^ 
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THE CULTURE OF THE MULBERRY AND 
THE SILK WORM. 

[The resolutions of Mr. Miner, at the last session 
of 'Congress, have drawn publick attention to this 
important subject, and all the developements which 
hav^ followed, seera to have demonstrated the suita- 
bledess of pur climate to the growth of the malber- 
rj, and the practicabilitj of rearing the silk worm 
fn abundance. Whether the habits of our population 
b the South, where natural circumstances seem to 
be more congenial to this new enterprise than in the 
East, will insure the jiaifu.and attention to mimUia 
which are required, we cannot undertake to say; we 
are tktisfied, that in referring the subject to tie Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, it has been committed to 
able 9L^d patriotic hands. To have invited his atten- 
tion, a» Congress has done, to a new branch of em- 
gloyment for the skill, and capital, and industry of 
is fiittBntrymea, was flattering to his admitted pub- 
lick '«prit, and will have afforded agreeable occupa- 
tion to«an enlightened mind, long devoted to the 
publick weal. It has given us pleasure, in our hum- 
Me way, to collect facts illustrative of the subject, 
and wh«i we shall have completed the publication 
of the following memoir, we apprehend, that (taken 
in cotmection with other practical essays and details 
of domestic experiments published in this volume of 
the American Farmer,) little will remain but to 
apply the results to the political and other circum- 
stances of the country, leaving it to the wisdom of 
Congress to say what legislative provision cnn be 
Bade to give effect to the existing capacities and 
disposition to supply ourselves with silk of domestic 
growth. 

We shall record the further proceedings of Con- 
gress in relation to the inauiry instituted by the 



found to be superior to the first, as food for the silk- 
worm; and it is less harsh, less succulent, and jields 
silk of a finer quality than the one first mentioned. 

This second sort of the black mulberry is, in all 
probability, the particular kind, which is said to be 
at present cultivated in the kingdom of Valencia, in 
Spain, for the use of their silk worms; and, indeed, 
many of their old plantations in France, consist of 
this sort. But their new plantations consist wholly 
of the white mulberry tree, hereafter to be mention- 
ed, which is the only one the? now cultivate in all 
their nursery grounds, for the use of their silk 
worms; so far at least as I had occasion to see 
them. 

There is a third sort, known by the name of the 
white mulberrv, the leaf of which is more tender 
and less succulent than any of the other two, and 
has been found to produce sdk of the finest and best 
quality. 

Some people, I find, have been led to think, that 
this kind of the mulberry tree does not carry any 
fruit, and that it can only be propagated by layers; 
but in this particular the fact stands much others-ays. 
For although the white mulberry may not, perhaps, 
produce any fruit in a climate so far to the north as 
ours, which, however, I do not take it upon me to 
say is the case; yet the truth is, that in climates such 
as that in the south of France, this tree carries fruit 
in verv great quantities, though it is of a smaller 
kind than either of the two already mentioned. It 
is of a dusky white colour, rather inclining & little 
to the yellow; and contains a number of small seeds, 
like mustard seed; from which large nurseries of 
this valuable tree are now annually raised all over 
the southern parts of France. • 

For a number of years after the culture of silk 
was introduced into France, the people were accus- 



agricultural committee, on this and other matters.] ;omed to employ the leaves of all the different kinds 

-^ of mulberry trees before mentioned, promiscuously; 

Observations on thk Culture or Silk, and some grafU of the white mulberry from Pied- 

Bv the UUt Archibald Stephenwn, E»q., of Monfpree- |mont, and from Spain, which carried a larger leaf 

nan, inJiyrMre, i^ban the one thev had got in France, havmg been 

obtiU**^ fwo— ik*«* <*niintrio*| tko«^ gppokAo wciv 

put upon French seedling stocks, which had the 
effect of increasing greatly the size of the leaves. 



(From the Technical Repository.) 

Having resided for five years in the provinceJ of 
Languedoc and Quercy, in thp south of Frmce, 
where the utmost attention is paid to the cultire of 
silk; I embraced that opportunity of observii^ with 
care, the manner in which this lucrative bnnch of 
nauufacture and commerce was carried »n: and, 
indeed, I was led to bestow the more attenton upon 
this important subject, from an idea 1 encrtaiiied, 
that this valuable culture, by proper c^re, might 
certainly be introduced into Great Britao, particu- 
larly in the southern parU of this isknd, where 
there are large tracts ol land, which w)uld answer 
perfectly for the production of the nulberiy tree, 
and which from the nature of the soil can never be 
employed to any great advantage in aising corn. 

It appears proper to begin, by giving some little 
account of the mulberry tree, sinci. as the Society 
justly observes, this is the first object which claims 
our attention: because we first of all make some 
provision of food for the silk worms,before any trial 
at large can be carried into cxeaition with any 
propriety, or indeed with any r^onal hope of 
success. 

There are two kinds of the blac mulbenr tree 
which have been cultivated in Fraite. The first of 
these bears a truit well known, an frequentljr pre- 
sented at table, being the same wiich is cultivated 
in our gardens in the neighbourood of London. 
But the leaves of this tree have >een found, from 
experience, to be too harsh and too succulent, to 
prove in every respect a propeifood for the silk- 
worm; and the silk it yields turn out to be coarse, 
and of an inferior quality. 

The second kind of the black mlherry tree carrier 
a fruit inferior to the other in pmt of sise, and im 
proper for the table: but the kf of it has beta 
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and was regarded as an acquisition, as it certainly 
produced a larger stock of leaves as food for the 
worms. The consequence of which was, that this 
practice of grafting prevailed for a great many 
years all over Provence and Languedoc. 

But Monsieur Marteloy, a physician at Montpel- 
lier, who had made the culture of the silk worm his 
particular study for a numk>er of years together, at 
last made it clearly apparent to the conviction of 
every body, by a regular course of attentive and 
well conducted experiments, that the leaf of the 
seedling white mulberry was the food of all others 
the best for this valuable insect; as the worms which 
were fed with this particular leaf were found to be 
more healthy and vigorous, and less subject to 
diseases of any kind, than those that were fed upon 
any of the other kinds of leaves above mentioned; 
and that their silk turned out to be of the very best 
quality. Since that time, namely, -1765, a decided 
preference has been given to this particular leaf be- 
yond all the others. 

As our British gardeners are, in my opinion, nK>re 
intelligent in their business than any of the French 
gardeners, at least whom 1 had 'Occasion to meet 
with in France, it may, by some, perhaps be reckon- 
ed unnecessary for me to say any thing here, with 
respect to the culture of the mulberry tree; but 
when it is considered that the culture of tliis tree 
has l>een so anxiously attended to in France, for a 
long period of years past, and that I do no more 
than justice to the French gardeners, when I say, 
that they succeed perfectly in this culture, it may 
not be deemed altogether improper for me to add 
here the aiethod 1 observed to be used in France is 
cuitiratiiig the nuiberry tree. 



I shall, therefore, go on to observe, that their first 
object b to make choice of a spot of ground for 
their seed bed, of a gravelly or sandy soil, which 
has been in garden culture, or under tillage for 
some time, and which they know to be in good 
heart When this ground is thoroughly dressed, 
they make drills at the distance of two feet from 
each other, in which they sow the seeds, in the same 
manner as they usually do lettuce for salads. They 
then cover the seeds lightly with some of the finest 
earth, aAer putting it through a sieve; and if the 
weather happens to be dry, they water it slightly 
once or twice a week, as they judge to be necessa- 
ry. These seeds they sow as abNove, at any time 
from the end of April to the end of May, and even 
during the first week in June; and I observed that 
some gardeners, the better to insure success, were 
in the practice of sowing the seeds at three different 
times during the same season: to wit, the first sow- 
ing in the last week of April; the second about the 
middle of May; and the third in the beginning of 
June. 

When the plants are fairly above ground, they 
take particular care to keep them clear from weeds, 
and from time to time, to point with a spade or a 
hoe, the ground in the intervals betwixt the different 
drills. 

After remaining for two years in the seed bed, 
they take up the plants: such of them as are of the 
size of a writing quill, they plant out in the nursery 
grounds; each plant at two feet distance from each 
other in the row, and the rows at three feet distanee 
from each other, that there may be room for clean- 
ing and dressing the ground betwixt the pkints. At 
transplanting, they cut off nearly the half of the 
root, and also eut off the tops aLabout six or seven 
inches above the ground. AlT the other plants 
which are too email for the nursery, they phint out 
thick by themselves, to remain for another year, or 
two, if necessary; after which they plant them out 
in the nursery ground as above. The most proper 
time for tranfiaantlng ilie lu^ibcuj u w :.> j»q« ^Am^ 
Uic Aill of the leaf in autumn. 

When the plants in the nursery are sprung, they 
take care to strip off the side buds, and leave none 
but such as are necessary to form the head of the 
tree. 

If the plants in the nursery do not shoot well the 
first year, in the month of March following they cut 
them over about seven inches from the ground; 
which makes them come on briskly the year fol- 
lowing. 

When the plants are grown to the size of one 
inch diameter, they plant them out in the fields 
where they are to remain, making the pits where 
they plant tliem of the size of six feet square, and 
dressing the ground for twenty inches or two feet 
deep. 

During the first year of planting out, they leave 
the whole buds which the trees have pushed out on 
the top, until the following spring, wnen they take 
care to leave none but three or four branches to 
form the head of the tree; and as the buds come' 
out, they take off all those which appear upon the 
body of the tree, from the bottom all the way up to 
those which are left to form the head of the tree; 
and for several years after, at the seasons above 
mentioned, they take care to open the heads of the 
trees, when too thick of wood, and particularly to 
cut off any branch which seems to take the lead 
from the rest, and to engross more of the sap than 
what falls to its share, that the different branches 
may increase equally as much as possible. 

After the trees are planted out, and likewise while 
the plants are in the nursery grounds, they take 
care to dress the ground about the trees regularly 
three or four times a year, which greatly assists the 
trees to j^et on. 

Here it is proper to mention, that it is the prac- 
tice in France to plant out sonie of their yoong 
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plants from the nursery by way of espalier, in some 
sheltered situation, in a garden, for example, where 
the soil is not over rich; and if it can be had, where 
the-floil has a great proportion of gravel or sand; 
^e intention of which is, to procure early leaves for 
the worms in their infant state; as these leaves 
generally come out more early upon dwarfish plants 
in a sheltered situation, than upon the trees planted 
out in a more open exposure; and upon this occa- 
sion they have also recourse for tender leaves to 
their young plants in the seed bed and nursery 
groonds. 

Any quantity of the seed of the white mulberry 
can be obtained either from Montpellier or Mar- 
seilles, where it is regularly to be found for sale in 
the seed shops. And if you do not choose to trust 
entirely to the seed shops, a friend at either of those 
places may be applied to, who will take care to pro- 
care for you the freshest and best seed. It may 
also be obtained by the same means from Spain; 
the seed from which country is even preferable to 
that from France, as the Spanish tree carries a 
larger leaf than that of France, and has the leaf 
equally tender and good as the other, when used 
from tne seedling trees. 

From the experiments carried on by Monsieur 
Marteloy, that gentleman made it full^ appear, that 
the leaves of the trees which grew in a rich soil, 
were by no means proper food for the silk worm, as 
they were too luxuriant and full of iuice for them; 
ana that the leaves of those trees which were rais 
ed in a navelly or sandy soil, where no manure 
was employed, were greatly to be preferred. 

From these experiments also, one of the reasons. 
and apparently the principal one, maj now be pretty 
clearly pointed out, which rendered abortive the 
trials made in England, during the reigns of James I. 
and Charles 11. for introducing the cu!ture of silk into 
Great Britain: though that reason was altogether 
unknown in England, at the times these different 
trials were made. It appears to Uve been only 
4ku, ik»i ih^j LaO uo oiner rood to give to their 
worms but the leaves of the black mull^rry, carry- 
ing the large fruit usually presented at our tables, 
which is now altogether rejected in France as an 
improper food for the worms; and which was ren- 
dered infinitely more destructive for these insects 
by the trees which produced them having been all 
of them reared in the richest ground in England; 
namely, in the garden grounds about London, 
which we know are in a manner yearly loaded with 
dung. 

Tne mulberry trees ought not to be pruned the first 
year after planting out, for fear of making them 
bleed too much: but in the second spring it is 
reckoned advisable to dress their heads, and to con- 
tinue to repeat that dressing yearly, during the next 
ten or twelve years; taking care to make them hol- 
low in the middle, so as to give a free passage for 
the air, and to render it easy to gather the leaves. 
After the first twelve years are over, it will be suffi- 
cient if a dressing of the same kind is regularly 
^ven to them once every three years. But as some 
*'* the branches may probably be brok*^*- 'nnually, 
'* gathering the leaves, care must be ta» •' )rune 
-4 such branch*" »«■ *»ay happen to be ^»- ^i^-^n. 
'- )revent tb- »^'** "•'ff' 
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of leaves which come out upon the mulberry trees, 
after having been stripped of their first leaves for the 
use of the silk worm, are not allowed to fall of them- 
selves in autumn. They are gathered for the second 
time with care, a Httle before the time they would fall 
n^tturally, and are given for food to their sheep, and 
e^ten by them with greediness, and by that means 
turn out to eood account to the farmer. Before the 
culture of silk was introduced into that part of Lan- 
guedoc which is near to the mountains of Cevennes, 
the peasantry over all that neighbourhood were 
miserablv poor, as their soil, which is mostly gravel 
and sand, was incapable of carrying crops of any 
kind of grain whatever. But as it was found, upon 
trial, to answer remarkably well for the mulberry 
tree, the people entered with great alacrity into the 
culture of silk; and they have succeeded so well in 
that lucrative branch, that from having been amongst 
the poorest, they are now more at their ease than 
most of the peasantry of that kingdom. 

When I happened to be at Gange, which is with- 
in the district above mentioned, and which is re- 
markable for the manufacture of silk stockings, I 
was carried to see some mulberry trees, belonging 
to a farmer in the neighbourhood of the village, 
which were the first that had been introduced into 
that part of the country. The trees were remarka- 
bly large and fine, and little inferior in point of size 
to our elm trees of the middling sort. The people 
who obligingly attended me to show me these fa- 
vourite trees, nsured me that a good many of the 
largest of them brought a return to the farmer's fa- 
mily of a louisM'or each of them yearly. 

As an encouragement to the small heritors and 
farmers to plant mulberry trees upon their grounds, 
the French government are at an annual expense in 
keeping up large nurseries of these trees in manj 
difierent parts of the country, from whence the 
small heritors and farmers are liberally supplied 
gratis with whatever numbers of these trees they 
desire to plant out upon their grounds; and proper 
directions are ordered to be given along With the 
trees, by tne gardeners wno are charged with ibe 

care of these public nurseries, that the people to 
whom the trees are thus given may know how to 
treat them properly. This beneficent public mea- 
sure is attended with great advantage to the coun- 
try, as the poorer people are by this means saved 
from the trouble and expense of rearing the trees, 
until they come to be of a proper size for planting 
out in the fields, where they are intended to remain. 

From the extension of the culture of silk over all 
the southern parts of France, there is a great in- 
creasing demand yearly for the mulberry leaves; so 
that they are now become as much an article of 
commerce as any other vegetable production; the 
peasants with eagerness buying them up annually 
with ready money at the proper season for the use 
of the silk worms. 

This last circumstance has given great encourage- 
ment to gentlemen of property to raise extensive 
plantations of mulberry trees upon their estates; as 
they bring in a certain and steady revenue, with 
little trouble or expense to the proprietor, after the 
trees have once passed the risk of being hurl by 
cattle. And this improvement is of the more con- 
sequence, because the grounds that are found to be 
the fittest for production of the mulberry trees 
, which afford the best food for the silk worms, being 
gravel or sand, cannot be employed with any 
'advantage in the raising of corn., more espe- 
,cially where the manures lie at a distance from 
them. 

Grounds of the above description had formerly 
been in use to be planted with vines; but the returns 
from these were rar fr'**' ""'^.ing equal to what is ob- 
tained from f " "*''• "* •»'"«» quality when plant- 
ed with n ■! 1^ .• - in instance of this, I 
'•hall taW • v»«" -^ciii*'«ning the follov*"**; 



whose veracity I am certain I could fuUy d«^ 
pend. 

* He told me there was a gentleman, a surgeon of 
Nismes,in Languedoc,who had a tract ofvery po<NP 
ground in that neighbourhood left to him oy hb 
father; which, when it came into his possession, 
yielded him a rent of three hundred livres, wbicb 
amounts in our money to twelve guineas and a halt 
As this gentleman observed that the culture of silk 
was extending itself rapidly over that part of the 
country, he planted the whole of his little property 
with white mulberry trees, the leaves of which, as 
his plantation advanced, he found he could regular- 
ly sell annually for ready money to the people in 
the town of Nismes and m the neighbourhood, who 
emplojred themselves in the culture of silk; and my 
friend informed me, that these very groundi» after 
having been only sixteen years planted, gare a re- 
turn to the proprietor of twelve hundred Uvrei S^f" 
ly; amounting to fifty guineas of our money, ■'^his 
improvement having been carried on under the eye 
of the neighbouring heritors, several of tbMn pur- 
sued the same plan with equal success; and some 
of them who had grounds of the same quality 
which had been long planted with vines, aetuaUy 
grubbed up their vineyards, and plantaii their 
grounds with the white mulberry; ana hen kt me 
add, that the mulberry tree is long lived, there being 
many instances where they have stood perfectly 
good for above one hundred years. 

When the young mulberry trees are in the seed 
bed, and even when afterwards planted out in nur- 
sery grounds, and likewise for several years after 
they are planted out in the fields to remain, you 
must be careful every night, in the spring and sum- 
mer seasons, to examine with care all round your 
plants for a little snail without a shell, which is very 
fond of the bark of these trees when young and 
preys upon them prodigiously. These snails will 
cut over your young plants in the seed beds and 
nursery grounds, and will even continue to prey 
upon the trees till they are pretty old; and thotigh 
they do not absolutely kill the trees when planted 
out, yet they hurt them greatly, and retard their 
grovth. These snails, therefore, must be gathered 
up erery night as above mentioned, a little after 
sunsev which is better than in the morning, be- 
cause the mischief they occasion is generally done 
in the tight; and they must be burnt, or otherwise 
effectualy destroyed; for if you do not kill them 
they wihfind their way again to the trees. 

The wiAter of 1765, I passed at Montauban, in 
Quercy, vhen the frost was so extremely severe 
that it not only destroyed the greatest part of the 
legumjnouscrops, and almost the whole produee of 
the kitchen garden, but also many of their vines, 
fig and olive >rees, and a great part of the orange 
trees in their ween houses; yet that frost, with all 
its severity, dil not occasion the smallest injury to 
the mulberry ^rees, nor to the eggs of the silk 
worms. This fiost continued for two months toge- 
ther, and was ^iihin two degrees and a half of the 
great frost in 1709. But what is still more remark- 
able, I was assired from the most respectable au- 
thority, that evoi the frost of 1709 did not cause 
the smallest injiry to the mulberry trees, though it 
destroyed man; of their vines, and almost their 
whole &£ and dive trees all over Provence aad 
Languedoc. Fom which two instances I think it 
may be fairly iferred, that we have no reason to 
dread any dangi> to Uie mulberry trees from the 
severity of our B-itish climate. 

1 shall now poceed to give an account of the 
manner used in irance for disengaging the aeeda 
from the fruit ofthe mulberry, which requires a 
considerable degrJK of labour, as well as attention. 

Having gatherd the quantity of fmit ron pro- 

nto set apart ir seed, which most be thorough- 
^ pr u^Fnim it iipulled, you pat the Irwt into a 
-.. %««|^ where yon caoaa % penoo tii 
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limmp and prcM it with his bare feet, in oidcr to 
braise the whole of it thoroughly, and by that 
meaas discneage the seed from the little pods or 
«elb in which it is contained. 

You must at the same time have m readmess 
another tub, which must be pretty deep, into which 
you introduce a piece of flat wood, which naust be 
made to rest upon the sides of the tub, at the dis- 
tance of six, eight, or more inches from the bottom 
of the tub, as you shalljudge to be necessary for 
your quantity of fruit This cross piece of wosd is 
calculated to support a round cane sieve, which is 
to rest upon it. This sieve must be very 6ne,that 
is» the holes must be yery small and close set toge- 
ther, that as little of the pulp of the fruit as possi- 
ble may go through the holes along with theseed. 
Things being thus prepared, and the tub fiftd so 
far with water that it may rise more than hai way 
up the brim of the sieve, when placed upoi the 
mece of wood, you then put a handful or two tf the 
bruised fruit into the sieve, which you rub bard 
with your hands upon the bottom of the sic^, in 
order to make the seed pass through the holes and 
every now and then you lift up the sieve withboth 
hands, and shake it to make the water pass thaugb 
it, which carries the seed along with it. Bsides 
rubbing the fruit with your hand upon the bitom 
of the sieve as above, you also take it and ab it 
heartily betwixt the two palms of your hands.rub 
bing the one hard against the other; as it taes a 
great deal of work and pains to get the seed o^n- 
gaged out of their little cells, which must belone 
effectually beibre the seeds will pass throug the 
holes of the sieve. 

This work must be repeated till vou observ^hat 
the whole of the seed has passed through the bles 
of the sieve; after which you throw aside the f\p, 
and must proceed in the same manner with thoest 
of the fruit, until you have finished the whole. 

You then take the sieve and piece of wood ot of 
the tub, and pour off all the water, when yqurill 
find the seed at the bottom; but alonK withl a 
great quantity of the pulp, which has been foifed 
through the holes of the sieve, in rubbing the fiit 
hard upon the bottom of it with your bsndib 
above mentioned. 

1 should have noticed, that all the seeds whii 
swim upoi. the surface of the water, are light a| 
good lor nothing, and must, therefore, be throM 



ries a double, oay , nearly a triple quantity of leaves 
to what it can do in the hotter or drier climates, such 
as that of the south of France, which is judged to 
be owin^ to the moisture of the climate, and the su- 
perior nchness of the soil. In a cold moist climate 
a person is not able, even with the utmost care, to 
produce above the half of the cocoons from the 
same quantity of eggs which can be done in a warm- 
er and drier climate. But as in the colder climate 
the mulbenr tree carries nearly three times the 
quantity of leaves, which it can do in the other, 
from thence it arises, that the colder climates, such 
as those before mentioned, are able, upon the whole, 
to raise at least as much silk, from the same quan- 
tity of eggs, as the warmer countries; because the 
quantity of food is the great article, as the grain or 
^gg> of the silk-worm can easily be multiplied to as 
great a quantity as you please. 

II. Having thus gone through the articles of great- 
est importance, »o far as they occurred to me, in 
relation to the first and leading branch of our sub- 
ject; the next which naturally falls to be considered, 
IS the method observed in France in hatching the 
worms. But before proceeding to this article, it 
may not be improper to premise the following par- 
ticulars, as they seem justly to demand a very par- 
ticular attention. 

Here then I must observe, that the greatest care 
ought to be taken to procure healthy good seed or 
eggs, because it has been ascertained from repeated 
experience, that the eggs from those houses where 
the worms were mfected with bad air, carries along 
with it to the worms produced therefrom, the same 
distempers to which the worms of the preceding 
year were subject 

The eggs, in order to be properly preserved, 
should be kept in some dry place, with a free air not 
too hot;- and that you should avoid keeping them in 
any vault or .cellar under ground; because any kind 
of damp is found to be destructive to them. 

The eggs of the silk worm have been found to 
degenerate in the space of five years; hence a change 

from time to time is judgrO to In; nmc—sarj, takiug 

care to have the eggs brought from a warmer to a 
colder climate. This, however, must be done by 
degrees, and not carried at once from one extreme 
to another. For example, eggs brought from the 
Levant, the isle of Cyprus, or from other countries 
or the same latitude, ought not to be brought at once 
into such a cold climate as that of Flanders, or the 



aside. , 

You then put the pulp and seed, which jou nn north of France; but should be first brought into 



mixed together at the bottom of the tab, into and such a climate as that of Provence or Languedoc, 
ther vessel, and fill the tub uith water as at firstfrom whence, after having remained there for two 
having put the piece of wood and the sieve in thei^ears, it can be brought with safety into the colder 
proper placid as before, after which you pass th&ountries. 
pulp and seed, by degrees, through the sieve, by '^^^ '^■ 
nibbine it with your hand upon tie bottom as he- 



prevent any danger from changing the eggs. Wheu 
corked and sealed as above, put the bottle into a 
double case, or box of wood; not only to preserve 
the effgs from all damp from the sea, or otherwayt, 
but also to protect them from too much heat, which 
would cause them to hatch. If the bottle is too 
fuD, the eggs will lie too close one upon another, 
and will in that case heat of themselves, and hatch, 
and consequently in both eases must be lost. 

The eggs that are duly impregnated bv the male 
butterfly are of a grey cindery colour, which colour 
they preserve till they are properly prepared for 
hatching, as after-mentioned. The eggs which are 
not duly impregnated, are readily to be distinguish- 
ed from this circumstance, namely, that after having 
been kept for some time, they always continue to 
be of a yellow colour; and I need scarce add, that all 
such eggs are good for nothing, and ought, there- 
fore, to be thrown away. There is no distinguish- 
ing between good and bad eggs, b«jt by the change 
of colour, after being kept for some time, as above 
mentioned. 

One ounce of eggs will produce 40,000 worms; 
and so in proportion, for a larger, or smaller quan- 
tity. 

These things being premised, I shall now proceed 
to describe toe method I observed to be used in 
France for hatching the worms. In order to avoid 
the loss which must necessarily follow, if the mul- 
berry leaves should happen to be destroyed by frost, 
after you have begun to prepare your eggs, they 
reckon it advisable to divide them, and prepare them 
for hatching at two different times, at the distance 
of ten or twelve days, the one after the other. 

The advancement of the season determines the 
time of preparing your eggs for hatching, as you 
proceed to that as soon as you observe that there is 
a prospect of having a sufficient quantity of food for 
your worms, by the advancement of the leaves of 
the mulberry. But in order to be properly prepared 
for this work, you must begin a month before the 
usual time of batching; first to put your eggs in lit- 
tle divisions, from half an ounce to an ounce, which 
you must place upon a piece of clean white paper, 
upon plates, for example; and put those plates con- 
taining the eggs in a place a little warmer than 
where you had kept them during the winter, for ex- 
ample, if you have an alcove bed, place them upon 
the shelf within the alcove. Let them remain in 
that situation for the first five or six days, after which 
you must prepare some little chip boxes, perfectly 
clean and neat, seven inches long, four inches broad, 
and four inches high, and cover them on the inside 
with clean white paper, into which put the different 



nibbing it with your hand upon 
fore, and lifting up the sieve from time to time, with 
both hands, and shaking it, as aireadv mentioned. 
In passing it this second time you will disengage a 
great quantity of the pulp, which you throw aside 
from time to time, as soon as you observe that none 
of the seed remains amongst it 

You then pour off the water as before; and if you 
find that there is still some of the pulp reu.aining 
with the seed, you must pass it a third time through 
the sieve, which will effectually clean it, if your sieve 

is fine enough. . -r l u i 

If your sieve is too coarse, that is, if the holes 
are too large, it will occasion you a great deal more 
work, as you will be obliged to pass it oftener through 
the sieve, since that operation must be repeated till 
the seed is perfectly clean; after which you must 
spread the seed upon a clean cloth, and expose it to 
the sun, till it is thoroughly dry. Three days, or 
even four days of a full sun are necessary to dry and 
harden the seed properly for keeping. 

Upon this part or our subject it seems proper to 
add, that in a cool moist country, such as about Pa- 
fit or London.it is reckoned the midberry tree ear- 



divisions of your eggs, having a small box for each 
The first year that the eggs are brought from a division, and place Uiese boxes in a basket, upon a 
arm to a cold climate, you must not expect great i stool or chair, at the foot of your bed; making one 
tcess from them; on the contrary, you will find,; of the mattrasses of your bed go undemeatli the 



^ugh the utmost care and attention are given to 
^, that the greatest part of the worms will die. 
B still you will be able to save enough to stock 
y^^elPsufficiently with eggs, which every succeed- 
>o|ear will be found to answer better as the worms 
b^e naturalised to the climate, which can only 
be ought about gradually; and indeed more time 
wille requisite for this purpose in Britain than in 
^^ra^, as the climate upon the continent is more 
fl^c<nd steady than with us in England. 

loansporting the eggs from one country to ano- 
ther, pecially when this is done by sea, you must 
ordei^em to be put into a bottle, which ought not 
to be\ed more than half full, that the eggs might 
not li^o close together, which might run the risk 
of heaU them, and causing them to hatch. The 
bottle ^g but half full, leaves sufficient room to 
the egi^ be tossed upside down, by the motion o: 



basket; and cover the basket on the top, first with 
some cover of woollen cloth, which pin close over 
it, and above that place a bed cover above all, so as 
to keep in the heat communicated by the mattrass 
to the egp; in which situation let them remain for 
six days longer; after which increase the heat to 14 
degrees of Reaumur^s thermometer,* preserving 
that heat equal, day and night, by means of a little 
fire in some comer of the room at a distance from 
the bed. 

In the morning when you eet up, put a heater of 
one kind or other for example, a tin oottle with hot 
water, or a foot stove, into your bed betwixt the 
sheets, and proportion that heat so as to equal the 
heat vou fivt to the bed, when you lie in it your- 
self; keeping up the same heat as nearly as you can, 
until you go to bed again yourself in the evening. 



Having kept them in wis situation for ei^t or 
the ves^ which keeps them cool and fresh, and I nine days, you must then put your different div'isions 
hinders ^|q from heating. After putting the eggslof eggs into little pieeea of old linen cloth, which 

into the \tic, let it be earefuUr corked; a ^ver ofl , 

1^*^^^^ lyrer the corl^ and let that be a^^ito^ • Or about 59 degrees of Fahrenheit 
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muM be wulied thorou^hlf elesn for thst purpoK, 
a* the lead dirtiness in the cloth would prove pre- 
judicial to the eggs; each piece of cloth should be 
of the sise of d foot iquare; turn up the ends of the 
piece of cloth, and tie them nith a bit of thread, as 
nearlo the top or end as poshible; by means of which 
the Cf gs will lie loose, and can be shook, and tt — 
ed from time to time, without untying the tnot; 
place these packets in the basket, and cover them 
dp as before, turning and ahabing (he teed in 
packets three or four timea a day, that it may 
ceire the heat equally. 

( Ta bt cmhniurf.) 



dieot at all necessary, much lest 'etaential,' 
Powel supposes, for the 'support of the 
whether he means by this expression, the preserva- 
tion of the fleece, or the maintenaace of its quality 
and value." "In selectiPK Merinoes, i wou 
regard to any thing but the fineness and 
mity of the fleece, and their general healthij 



those which hare lest." This is thk vert Mimi 
IK DiSFUTE. 1 have no hesitation In sayiDg that I 
do not believe the "ipteuUUiee" fact 
. A very little reflection, will tatiafy Columella, 
that the question ia not, whether /at abeep have 
coarser wool than lean iheep, nor wbether rami have 
Icoarser wool than twti; but other thing* being 



And again, in the American Farmer of January equal, whether (bote abeep which have an abua~ 

IS, 1826 ' dance of yolk have not finer and more valuable 

As the inspection of the wool over the whoV fleeces, than thos« which have little or do yolk. 



MR. CALDWELL IN REPLY TO COLU- 
MELLA. 

FhOadttfAia, JVbMmi«r ISlA, laSG. 
To TBB Eonoi^ 

Sir, — Haviug obaerved in the American Far- 
mer of the IflUi instant, some remarks on ray cor- 
reapondenee, I beg leave to say, with all proper 
respect for your corretpondent Columella that (to 
use hit ono nordt,) "there is a want of preci- 
•ion either in my espressioos or in C's eoncep- 
tioD of tbem." For example, in reply to eertain 
qaeriea, I ventured to u>« the following expressions: 
"1 have generally found t\e jinttt fltita to contain 
the moat yolk, yet I have known exceptions to this 
g^eneral rule, in shcap that appeared to hare 
culiar lecretion and conaasTiottof tbeyolk. These 
«Iceptions, however, have been so rare, as to 
»TiBi.[SH in my opinion, the correctness of the 
general rule." 

"It it there, . , ., 

ted by Ihat intelligent breeder, that those sheep 
which hare the most copious secretion of yolk, have 
not the fioeit wool, or at least that fcey have not 
generally the lineil wooL" 

I aubiiiit to the reader whether any such admi 
siov can be drawn from the expressions which 1 
hare used, and refer to the paper itself, for the ii 
goDious proceat, by which 1 am represented at m; 
ing the very r«aerw of what I did say. It may ni 
verlhclcst be proper to state that I had no allusit 
lo those sheep of "dark exterior," which Columella 
deicriben, and confidently affirms to be the particn- 
lar exceptions, to my general rule. I consider that 
"dark exterior," as prifna /one eridence of fine 
wool, rather than of the contrary. 

In this, at io all other matter*, I disclaim all pre- 
tension to infallibility of judgment. I merely gare 
ny opimon hceauae it had been aabed; and I now 
■Mr such explanations aa teem lo be necessary '- 
•tlatioo lo the exceptions to the general rule. 
-'■ my intention to designate those fleeces which 
-ly experienced breeder must have occasionally 
■-.. with, where the yolk had become hardened or 
MtertUd into masses of a yellow crumbly substance, 
"lirorroly diffused, and 



body of the sheep, will be the beat poatible ^uiile 
to determine the value of the animal, there is no 
occasion for examining other marks, such as tolr," 
fee. , 

The reader will obserre that Columella ia theie 
instructing the ignorant bow to select Maaina »hec|.>, 
and he particularly chaises ihem to pay no atten- 
tion TO TOLK, but to avoid it, aaa utelesi^ ini;rfi- 
dlent, and to reject those theep in which it abuuiuli. | 
Is it not then a Just inference, that Columell.i ''i'' 
not btUne yolk to be a eharaeterutic q/" the Mcriiio 

ill prove it thut. Columella certainly knows 

and admits that in selecting breedera of any race, 

characteristic marks must be regarded. 

But, says Columella, in telectine Merino ahccn, 

oi.ipd. 



JAMES CALDWELL. 



.■^ conaistt, .^ 
■ik.<iua has been n^u 
'tuld hare suspected, tn 



e where the sc- 
-Jthful. 
' '■ would conaider 

'vicrelHiR of the 



SALE OF Wool. 

(From the Boston Statesman.) 
Eiclosed you hare the last sale of Wool at Bos- 
ton. The price has lowered nearly 90 per cent 
Be a good as to insert It The account of sales 
willbe Interesting to the Woollen HaDufactoren- 

SU tf Wool, in Boston, the 151b intL by Darid 
Hak. Conditiont; tatitfacforr notes, under flOOO, 
ill oonths; orer 1000, six and sine months. 



ntelliffenl 



. -1 6e 

o eharaeteriMlie of the Mermo race. If he h<i'> said 
any thing to the contrary to suit other purpuses, it 
not my duty to reconcile the inconsistency. 
If there has been any "man of straw" in the 
At, he was r.ot of my begetting, and if bis head 
IS been "cut off," "thou can'tt not aay I did it." 
The verdict must be, "felo de se." 

take into conaideration the <iii(^ric!, 
with which Columella conclude* hit last comiuniii- 
cafion; they are aa follow. 

"If yolk it necessary to the growth'of fine wool, 
and the finest fleeces hare usually the Krcalesl 
quantity of it, how doet it happen that Soulliduivns 
and sereral other brewl«. hava ■■ fine or fiocr "iioli 

than half-blood Mennoes, while the latter secrete al 
much greater quantity of yolk?" i 

"How doet it happen that hi)^ fed shr(?p have 
more yolk and coarser wool than low fed Jicepf" 

"How does it happen that ram* have more yolk 
and coarser wool than ewes? Does not reason leach 
US to doubt a theory which hat such difficulties to, 
reconcile?" 

At these queries seem to be partly addressed to 
me, I will answer them with much pleasure, us Cat 
as my experience will permit; and I take [his op 
portunity of tayiog. that it will always give ni- 
pleasure to coramuDicate to Cglutnella, any infu'- 
mation in mv power. 

In reply then to the first query, I can only sij- 
that t doubt the fact there astumed. 1 have ne'er 
seen any Southdown theep, but those importedby 
Mr. Powel, and ( do inaintai|i that those sheep bave 
quite aa much yolk aa the fleeces of half-blood lle- 

As to the second query, I t^'-k w "ught mt to 
tte called upon lo answer th* " > ■" "»•■"■ !"• 
satisfied himsilt of thi '"' 

Thathe JouiatJ,is ^.,... - ■"-,.. ^ 

ititn from the American t. -- anuuj >.), 

■6, where he says, in referen- -s query — 

-- ■. <i— ]job'~' ■"* **•• ■ - "boaremott 
-"-■ iai condi- 



lamhs' 43 

'■ pulled 4S 

pieces washed 16 

full trfood fieecei ia the p«Me 28 

fine bi^ grade fieecea wathed 44 

full blood lleecei do SI 

" selected do SI 

grade do very clean 36 

do do in the dirt t4 

varioua ieeces washed 31 

1st sort Iambs' wool do 41 

grade fleecea do 41 

fine fleeces in grease SO 

full blood fleeces waibed 43 

" do in the greaae 97 

" merino do 31 

" high grade wariwd 49 

" , fleecei in KT«aM 90 

grade fleeces washed 34 

full blood, bigh grade washed 46 
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" fleece* do SO 

" high grade fleeces do 46 

" fleecea do &0 

" do do 48 

ligh KraH» ii*ecea do 5«' 
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5 Ibt. Portuguese wool 
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Saxony, No. 3 

do 1 

do 

Imperial Saz^j wool, 3 told 

Electoral do do 

superfine lambs^ wool 

Saxooj do 

do do 

super clean Spanish 

£MR do 

1st sort lamlM* wool, very clean 48 

same wool 4d 

No. 19 common Saxony woo! 33 

30 Saxony lambs* do 6 1 

41 do do 

lb2 fair quality Saxony 

163, 169, 170 com. do 

166, 1st quality Saxony 

sorted pieces 
163, 3d do do 

168, 3d do do 

9, 10, B Ay res wool, M 
South American 
3d quaL lambs* wool, washed 
lambs' wool, black. 
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sumption of malt liquors in our country. The price 
which it brings the present season, confirms the cor- 
rectness of the remarks we then made, and furnishes 
the best encouragement to our farmers to appro- 
priate more of their land to this species of grain. 
By an advertisement in our paper this week it will 
be seen that one dollar and ten cents a bushel are 
now paid for Barley at the Brewery in this place, 
and at half this price, if we are correctly informed, 
it would not be an unprofitable crop. Tht quantity 
raised in this State is so small, that the brewers are 
obliged to procure most of their supplies from 
abroad. It is certainly desirable that our own far- 
mers should avail themselves of the demand for this 
article. [Can, paper. 

[We have always been of opinion that Barlev 
might be cultivated much more extensively, with 
comparative advantage in Maryiand' The present 
price is firom 90 cents to |1.35 per bushel] 



AGRICULTURAL AXIOMS. 

In no department is Bacon's celebrated maxim 
"knowledge is power'' more true than in regard to 
agriculture: hence no farmer can be accounted skil- 
ful in his profession who does not avail himself of 
the information to be derived from the experience 
of others, and who does not improve his knowledge 
of husbandry by the perusal of the ablest works that 
have been written on that subject It is absurd to 
imagine, that the communication of knowledge by 
printing, which has promoted the advancement of 
every other art, should be of no use in afpiculture. 

Endeavour to raise good grain, for it will always 
sell, even in years of plenty, whereas it is only io 
dear and scarce seasons that there is a demand for 
grain of an inferior Quality. 

Let your stock of cattle, horses, &c. be of the 
best sorts, and more remarkable for real utility than 
for beauty or (ashion. 

Be not above your profession, and always consi- 
der it as the first that any man can follow. 

Admit no guest into your house, who cannot live 
upon the productions of bis own country. 

No farmer ought to undertake to cultivate any 
more land than he can stock and manage to advan- 
tage. It is better to till 30 acres well, than 100 in 
a slovenly manner. 

A man's owning a large farm is no excuse for im- 
perfect tillage. What be cannot improve he need 
not undertake to cultivate. Most of our lands in 
the vicinity of villages, if lad to the operation ol 
nature, will soon be profitable for fuel and timber. 
Large pastures may be profitable with no other la- 
bour than what is necessary to keep them clear of 
bushes. But to run over 30 acres of ploughed land 
or mowine: land, for what, with good cultivation, 
may be obtained from five acres, is the quintessence 
of bad husbandry. 

A large farm without skill, capital, or industry, 
ifl a plague to its owner. It is like what somebody 
said ot sell -righteousness, the more you have of it 
ihe worse you are otf. 

Be not afmid of trying experiments; but let them 
be 00 a small scale at first, and few at a time. 



LARGE POTATO. 

Ma. SKomam, 

Dear Sir, — ^The following is a description of a 
Sweet Potato, raised by E. Pettigrew, Esq. at Lake 
Phelps, Tyrrel county, N. CaroUna. By inserting 
it in your paper you will oblige 

A FaiXKD TO AORICULTURX. 

The weight of the potato was eleven and a quarter 
pounds, the length two feet, and the circumference 
nineteen inches. Mr. P. had several others of near- 
ly the same size. 



EXPORTS FROM NEW ORLEANS. 

The following is the amount of cotton and tobac- 
co exported from New Orleans during the last &rt 
years, vijE. 

BaUscfCaUcn Hhde, 1^ Tobaeea. 
In 1833 156,030 31,995 

19,371 

5,910 

16,849 

18,180 

So we see that CoHon has increased in the great 
amount of 100,000 bales in four years; but the aver- 
age of Tobaeeo exported is less than it was. 



1833 


156,030 


1833 


171,431 


1834 


143,943 


1835 


304,557 


1836 


351,934 




BARLEY. 

We last year took occasion to recommend to our 
agricultural friends more attention to the cultivation 
of Barley. We were induced to do this by the high 
price ol die article at the time, and the prospect of 
a contiaoed demand, afforded by the increas^ con- 



THE MOTHER. 

(Continued from page 286.) 

[To render the sense of the subject more com- 
plete, should the reader not recur to the last number 
for the first part of this article, we here repeat the 
last paragraph of what was there inserted, on the 
office and duties of the Mother.] 

Although to make a good instructress, the mother 
should be herself well instructed, is correct, as a 
general rule; yet there are exceptions to this as well 
as every other rule, and an instance I have lately 
met With, has convinced me that attention and 
affection, with a good natural understanding, is suffi- 
cient for the performance of this important task. 
As many a fond mother may be deterred from un- 
dertaking this sacred and endearinr duty by a diffi- 
dence of her qualifications, I will ndate the instance 
to which I have alluded. 

I latelv paid a visit of some weeks, to a friend of 
mine, who lives on an estate remote from any city 
or large town. He had an only son, to me one of 
the most interesting youths I have ever inet with, 
though probably he would not be so to most persons. 



to say: but the eager and intelligent countenance 
with which he listened to the conversation of others 
soon changed this supposition, and made me believe 
his silence proceedca from timidity. I therefore by 
gentle and msinuating attentions endeavoured to 
gain bis confidence and conquer his reserve. ^ In 
this I soon succeeded, for beneath a cold exterior, 
and bashful and reserved Planners, he had a waAn 
heart and ingenuous disposition. 

We are all physiognomists by nature, and though 
the principles of this science may not be under- 
stood, its sensations will always enable us to read in 
the countenance of another what is passing in the 
mind, and where kindness and sympathy are disco- 
vered, kindness and sympathy will be excited. Thus 
at least it was, with my young friend and myself, 
and without the aid of many words we formed an 
acquaintance with each other, which soon ripened 
into confidence and intimacy. 

He undertook to be the euide and oompanion of 
my rambles, and while he led me into the deepest 
recesses of the forest, explored the caverns, or 
climbed the sides of the mountain, in search of their 
natural productions— or walked with me through 
the garden, over the grain fields, or by the banks of 
the river, he displjiyed an extent and variety of 
knowledge which 1 have seldom met with in any, 
and never before, in so young a man. 

He had the most minute, as well as extensive in- 
formation, on subjects of natural history. Not a 
tree, not a plant, not a bird or insect that we met 
with, but he could give me a history of. With the 
mineral, he seemed as well acquainted as with the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and to this practi- 
cal and useful knowledge, he added not only an ac- 
quaintance with, but an enthusiastic love for, the 
poets, both ancient and modem. The apt and fre- 
quent quotations which burst from him, were occa- 
sioned by some analogy between the verse and the 
objects and the scenes around; they bad no tincture 
of pedantry, but seemed the overflowings of aa 
abundantly stored mind. 

Homer, Euripides, Sophocles, Virgil, Horace, 
Lucian, with all ^he other Greek and Latin poeta, 
seemed even more familiar to him than any of the 
nuMiem, except the English. With Horace in par- 
ticular he seemed so familiar, that one would have 
supposed .that instead of an ancient auihar, he had 
been bis every day companion and friend; and whe* 
ther we eat or clrank— walked abroad or staid at 
home— expatiated on the charms of the country and 
solitude, or the pleasures of the city, and socie- 
ty— ^m the virtues of poverty, or the vices of the 
nch^K>f poets and of statesmen — for every scene 
and eveiy subject he had some apposite verse from 
his favourite Horace, to illustrate and enforce hit 
observation, and this %vith such perfect simplicity 
and such an ardent enthusiasm, that it was evident 
that he did so to display the beauties of the poet 
and not his own learning. 

I used to lo\'e to draw him out, and though I 
thought myself a pretty t;ood scholar, I often learn- 
ed information from him, which I had not derived 
from books, and was astonished at his accurate and 
correct knowledge of the history, customs and man- 
ners of the anciei ts. 

As he was an only son, and of course would in- 
herit the large and valuable plantation of his fathefj 
he was not destined for any prolV'^sion; having much 
leisure, without any inclination for society, his whole 
time was devoted to books, rural occupations and 
amusements. No .wonder then that his mind waa 
so richly stored. 

One day we were comparing our own times with 
their manners and vices, with those of former ages^ 
and to prove one was as obnoxious to satire as the 



He was tall beyond what it usually call^ tall at 
his age; very slender and venr pale. His mannersl other, ( repeated some lines from an En^ish poet, 
were so shy and reserved m some days, ti^^t 1 1 and Uien some of Juvenal's in the oripnaL He 
thought him doll and stupid, and was induced toUtopped me, telling me he did not understand Latin, 
think he did not eofyrerse oeeause be had nQtt|||||^\l was astonished, and could scarcely believe him. 
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kod inquired how .Ihen it was po^siliie for him to be I "But," continued [, "in all the olber brauchri or 
so well acquainted with the Latin authors. | knowledge, 1 perceiie you hare hkewiie made a 

"Solely through the medium of translation," he[gre>i(er proficiency than mo»t young men of your 
replied. jown age," 

"Yet," continued I. "it seems strange that you "If this is the case," said he modestly, "it inust 
should not have acquired the language, when you arise from the same causes; first, thai the jean, de- 
are to completely imbued wilb the spirit of these' voted to learnini; the languages. 1 devoti'tl to olhi r 
kvthors, and have so accurate and extensive a| studies; but still more to roy mother's care and in- 
knowledge of the history, manners and nrilings of; fluence over my mind. My constitution, evcD from 
die Greeks and Romans, all of which indicate a j my infancy, has been so frail and m liable to diseiise, 
degree of study and research which is seldom met; that she would never suffer me (o be sent from home, 
with, how comes it then you have not made yourself She was Ihe play-feliow of my childhood, (he IKend 
a master of these works in the orieinal?" j and companion of my youth. In fact she ha* been 

"Simply," he answered, "because my mother all, and every thing to me. 
WU unacquainted wilh those languages, and I have "Everv one (iroiinosticated that I should be a 
never had any olher instructor than my mother," spoiled child, meaning an ignorant and vicisus one. 

"Is this possible?" I eiclaimed; "why few, very Often was she urged to send me to school, and ask- 
few of our young men who have been educated in ed of what value life and health would be, if she 
our colleges are as well versed in classic literature." lell tne destitute of education, ll was in vain she 

''The reason is obvious," said he, "the very defi- assured her friends that 1 should be neither ieno- 
ciency from which I suffered, viz. Ihe want of a rant nor vicious, and that she would educate me 
more learned preceptor, made me a more diligent herself Her friends sraili^d, and seemed to think 
aod laborious student In order to supply tbis de such education as a woman could give, woul<I be 
ficiency, 1 applied myself with indefatigable perse- little better than none at all. 

Terance to a study of critics and commentators, "Such opinion rather piqued my mother, and sli- 
whose copious notes and illustrations awakened a mulated her to persevere in a scheme suggested by 
degree of curiosity, and excited a closeness of at- her affection. As i have said, she has been my sole 
tention 1 should not otherwise have felt, and indue- companion. In early childhood, it was through (be 
«d me to study the natural and civU history of the medium of conversation that she conveyed her in- 
country in wliich these poets lived, and of the struction. 
people whose manners they described. "1 learned reading,wriling,and arithmetic, by way 

"Had 1 read these authors in the original, and of amusement and occupation. Above all, slie cul- 
under the direction of a learned professor, I should tivated my faculties as (hey successively developed 
have rested satisGed with the usual routine of in- themselves. First, perception. By her undivided 
struction and a progress equal to that of my fellow and sedulous attention, she gave an accuracy to my I 
Students. But havine no teacher on whose jiidg- faculty of perception, which proved one of the best: 
meni 1 could rely, and being unacquainted with the foundations of future knowledge. For instance, as 
originals, the only way in which I could judge of soon as I could speak, if 1 were playing wilhaflow-| 
the translations I read, was by compHringone trans- cr, she would iisk me how many petsils it baditvbal 
htion wilfa another, analyzing their different beau- was the colour, the form — how roan/ leavea, Ihe 
ties; referring to commentators, and again testing length of the stalk. Etc. and then make me compare 
these by the historians and prose writers of the it accurately with olhera. It was thus with every 
«ge or country in which they wrote, Such a course object I touched,every thing which engaged my al- 
of study naturally filled my mind .with more ideas, tention, all of which she subjected to the same 
than a study of the languages could have done; but) minute and scrupulous eiaDiination. This habit 
dlough it may have enlarged, I will not pretend to' gave a truth and distinctness to my perceptio 
say it alrengthened my intellectual faculties morejl have found of the greatest use when applied to 
than the acquisition ot^ these dead languages would] scientific pursuits. My judgment. 
Jiave done. This is a disputed point, and many|even my imagbiation were improved 
learned men maintain (bat no olher kind of know- 'by equally simple methods. It would be an endless 
ledge is so useful in strengthening and disciplining! task to enumerate the means she employi-d 



exhibited, and cnmpetent jqdge* have pronounced 
it decidedly superior ll combines great power 
with eslr^ordinary swcPtneas and richness of tone, 
and it is susceptible at the same time of the utmost 
variety in its combinations. So soft ate its (ones, 
thai some have called it (he "•SolioH Harp harmon- 
ized," while others, on hearing its rich and power- 
ful chords, have been deceived by supposini; it a 
well (oned organ. Though capable of eiecudng 
the most rapid passages, it is to soR and plaintive 
music that it is best adapted, affording a rich treat 
to Ihe lovers of Scotch and Irish melody. 

The science of music is, by means of this instru- 
ment, brought within ihe compass of the meanest 
capacity; half nn hour's instruction will give inj 
one, who is at all acquain(ed mi(h the rudiments of 
niusic, a full conception of it, and a few werk*' 

Eractice will make a pleasing performer. I have 
iiown several ladies (a play any simple melody, at 
sif;b(, very sweetly, wilhin an hour atiet seeing the 
instrument. Its simplicity, however, will be appa- 
rent to any of your musical readers, from the fol- 
lowing description. 

The Harmonicon consists of twenty-6ve glass 
goblets, arranged in a square of five rows in front 
andasmuny deep, and comprises sixteen natural 
notes, xvith all the relative lemitonei. The lowest 
and highest notes are 



The annexed scale, representing the instrument ar- 
ranged in the key of C, displays the whole at a sin- 
gle glance. 



the mind. Be this as it may, one result has been, 
to make me more intimately acquainted with these 
iHtutriotis authors, and to have nxed not only their 
sentiments, hut the figures and descriptions by 
niiicb those sentiments were illustrated inddibl^ ' 
my memory, and initiated me more perfectly into 
their beauties than could probably have been doni 
by the common course of collegiate studies. Sinci 
nfi those wearisome days, months, and years which 
are there bestowed on the acquisition of Ihe lan- 
guages, 1 have most delightfully employed io ac- 
quiring the knowledge of what these languages 
contain." 

"Vou almost confirm me in an opinion I have 
sometimes indulged," answered I, "that the ye 
employed by boys in the study of Greek and L: 
U so much time thrown away, which, while it In 
the memory with words, leaves the mind destitute 
of ideas; such at least is loo often the ease." 

"Not exactly so," answered my young friend, 
"words must convey ideas; but one effect 1 have 
myself often witnessed, which is, that the study of 
tliese language* is so laborious and irksome, that it 
too often gives the young students a disgust to the 
works which they arc obliged to study, m order to 
acquire the language, a disgust, which preventi 
thf-ni afterwards reading them; and this I believe ii 
true reason why so many you^i^ men, after leav- 
lolleget never look into a classic author." 



■ngthcn, to enlarge, and ornament my mi 
Such as it is, it is all her work — a work to wliicb she 
has devoted her whole time and attention. Every 
walk, was fur me, not only a lesson in natural his- 
tory, but one in morals, religion and taste. It was 
from the works of God,ollener than from the works 
of man, that she drew her instruclions; — Nature, 
the ever open volume tn which we studied, where 
we lind the finest examples of sublimit, beauty, 
and utility. 

"She m'ademe remark the wonderful adaptation of 
every thing for the purpose for which it was design- 
ed, equally displayed in the - revolution* of Ihe 
planets and the organization of the meanest insect, 
or smallest flower." 

(To bt continued.) 

GRAND HARMONICON. 

DciR Sib. 

If you consider a description of (he musical in- 
strument I have lately invented, a suitable piece for 
the "Ladies' Department" of your paper, I will 
chesrfully give il; while, at the same time, it will 
gratify me to see it inserted. 

The " Grand Hormonieoa," Ihe name under which 
it has been patented, although not new in its prin- 
ciples, is yet different in its eonstructioD from alt 
those musical glauos which hare heretofore been 



rc«'ic*" 


Bt'G* iBtf 


D' IC" 


B'maMv 


D* IE" 


F" G' iiP." 


C iB 

X' ID' 


A- G^ B»' 

E IF fpi^ 



The figures shew the order of t 
the nnlTirnii and their corresponding semitones in 
Ihe right linnd and upper front rows. 

Each glass has a label pasted on it, giving the 
name of ihe note, which saves (he trouble ofsludj- 
ing the gamut; for this is constantly in view while 
performing. The sound is etieited by passing the 
ball of the middle finger, when wet, gently abnft 
the periphery of the glass. The toueh is acquired 
in H very fen minutes. In fact almost any one can 
do it on the first trial, Some of the glasses are 
made to require water to bring them to proper tune, 
to afford a facility in welting the fingers. The 
quanlity necessary, is shewn by a mark drawn 
through the label. 

In performing, only (hose sixteen glasses, com- 
prised within the double lines, are (O be used, dis- 
pensing with the right hand and back rows, — unless 
an nccjtfsnini flat or sharp should intervene, when 
twill be found in (he proper place. The shove 
icale, as before remarked shews the inslrumrnl ar* 
anged in the key of C; but it is ensilv adapted to 
any other, by changing those notes which requite 
to be made flat or sharp, for tbeir respective semi- 
tones. In this it possesses an advantage over all 
others. For example: if the music is set in &, witb 
three sharps in the cliff, Ihen let F, O and C natural 
:bange places with F, G and C sharp, and in lika 
nanoer wilh any other kev. Having set the iusli 0- 
ment to the muNc, every key is played alike. Tin 
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A* Mon M the leamer can pl&j a dosen simple 
kin, he iboutd begin to throw in the aecompani- 
iiMDt, which, to an amateur, will afford the highetl 
deasun, and pve a fine oppoiiunilj^ of displacing 
Ail taite. A teeoad is composed chiefly of thirds, 
fifths, uiths abA octaves. The instrument being 
amnKed to the key, it follows that ererj third gUbs 
an Uiirdi to each other, everj Shb, Jifikt; CTcr; 
usth. tixtht; and everj eighth, octave*. Nothing 
can he eaaierlhan to throw id these chord*, accord- 
ing to the taste of the performer; and the vanoui 
combinBtiDns which may be thus introduced an 
endless. A eery little practice will render this so 
perfectly familiar, that it will no longer be necessary 
to have thesMDnd written. 

The Harmonicon teas invented solely for my own 



amusement, and it ihe fruit of my leisure hours. 
But having received frequent applications for the 
instrument, I have made arrangements for fumiab- 
ing as man; as may be required. The price of the 
passes, exclosive of the frame, is tkirtyjive dollars. 
The frame, according to the pleasure of the pur- 
chaser, wiU coat from five to thirty dollars. To 
have an idea of it, you have only to imagine a ma- 
hogany table about two feel square, which may t>e 
made a very handsome piece of furniture. A neat 
~abogany case, with a. top ahutttng down to protect 

e glasses, would cost about ten dollars. 

Ever^ instrument it tuned according to a scale I 
keep with me. and numbered accordingly. Should 
a glass be lost, it is onl^ necrasary to scquajoi me 
with the number of the instrument and name of the 
,and it will be replaced immediately, for which 
dollars is charged. This is the whole expense 
of keeping it in repair, for otherwise it is never out 
of order. Out always in tune. A Book of Instroc- 
lioDS, with some favourite music, accompanies each 
instrument Persons residing in Baltimore, or its 
vicinity, may oblaiD further informalion on applica- 
tion to Edward J. Coale, where orders will be re- 

ived^-or address a line to me at EastviUe, Non 
IhamptoQ, Virginia. 

FRANCIS H. SMITH. 

P. S. I should have observed, that the goblets i 
made with a stem an inch or two long, by which 
they are fixed into the sounding Iward. wherein are 
'holes to receive them. 
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mour, Ibe roost reputed horse painter of bis lime. 
Stubbs' picture gave rise to some unfavourable cri- 
ticisms by his brotlier artist*, io respect that the 
elevation of the bone's crest was excessive, indeed, 
totally out of natnrei and it was boldly asserted at 
Stubhs' sale, that the painter mast have drawn upnn 
his imagination, in order to deck out a horse with 
such a loriy and swelling forehand. A well known 
writer on tliese sabjects, however, bas since mada 
an effectual, because practical defence for Stabba 
and the original draughtsman. This writer statM, 
that he pointed out (o the late Mr. Tattenall and 
several other gentlemen, a horse, the propertv of 
the Duke of Portland, with a crest acknowledg«d 
by them, to be full as lofty and extensive as tbit 
appears in the portrait of the Oodolphin Arabian. 
The late Rev. Mr. Chafin alio, who saw the Ara- 
bian frequently in 1751-3, vouches for (be correct- 

of Stubbs' picture. 

tiis Arabian was fifteen bands in height, of great 
sobstaoce, of the truest conformation for strength 
and action, bearing every indication of a real couri- 
er — a horse of the deiart His colour waa entire 
brown bay, with mottles on the buttocki and creit, 
excepting a small streak of white upon the hinder 
heels. He was imported into France from soma 
capital or royal atuo io Barbary, whence it was sus- 
pected he was stolen, and said to have been foaled 
in 1734. So little waa he valued in France, (bat he 
was actually employed in (he drudgeir of drawing 
a cart in the streets of Paris. Mr. Coke brought 
him over from Kr&nce, and gave him to Willianu, 
master of the St James' Coffee House, who pre- 
sented him to the Earl Godolphin. During the 
years 1730 and 1731, the Arabian served in that 
noble sportsman's stud as teaser to bis stallion Hob- 
goblin, wbicb horse refusing to cover Roxana, sbo 
wasio con^equenceput to the Arabian, and produced 
a colt foal, the famoas LiTB, the most elegant and 
beautiful, as well as the best racer of his time. The 
mutual attachment between Ibe Godolphin Aratuan 
and a stable cat, is well known. He died in ITU, 
the most sNcceasful as a staJtion of any Toreipt 
horse, before oi Nnce imported. 



CORRECT PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR Of T 

The GoDOLFHin AaiBiAK was imported into this 
eountry [England,] about five- and twenty years 
after the barley Arabian. Tbev were the most ce- 
lebrated and valuable for their blood and high form, 
as stallions, which have yet appeared, and are the 
source of our present best racing blood. There are 
fn£Gcient reasons, however, for the supposition, that 
Lord Godolphin's horse was in reality a Barb. The 
pgblic has been in constant possession of the true 
pertrmtvr* of this famons horse, so remarkable and 
■triking in his form; which is not the case, to the 
i^ret (tf all troe ^KKtsma, with respect to the 



HE CELEBRATED GODOLPHIN ARABIAN. 
Darley Arabian, of which there now exists, if it 
yet do exist, but the solitary original picti 
old mansion of Mr. Darley; the present possessor 
having, it is reported, returned no answer to 
plication some years sincn, for leave to lake 
graving of it for the public satisfaction. 

The portrait which accompanies the present de- 
scription, was taken bythe late celebrated Stijbbs, 
from an original bv a French artist, nt»v in the pos- 
session of Lord Francis Godolphin O'lborne. at his 
seat at (lOgmagog Hills. Anniber, aod probably an 
earlier drawing, tras made from the hfe, bj gej- 



Cuas roB TBE SoKX Tohove in Hansxs. 
J. S. SuHNxa, Eaa. PkUadetplU; Atrr. ti, IHtl. 

Sir, — Having observed by due of tbc Philadelphia 
papers, that Dr. Spence had addressed to yon ft 
letter on the subject of a destructive disease Qiat 
prevails at present among the horses in Uai^and, 
viz: ulcerated tongue. 

This is to inform you that some years back, when 
I resided in the Slate of Mississippi, the same dis- 
ease attacked and carried off many fine horses; it 
was then called the sore tongue. A remedy waa 
found, by taking one quarter of an ounce of the 
sulphate of ainc, or white vitriol, and dissolving it 
in one porter bottle of water, and washing the tongue 
three, (bur, or five times in the course of two dan. 
Indeed it seld<im failed, particularly if used euin 
it seemed to check the disease immediately; the 
horse would at first nibble delicately, and shortlj 
after, eat as usual. A dreeeb of ooe pound ofaalla, 
given quickly, aids the cure. 
Respectfully yours, 8tc 

WILLIAM E. LEHMAN. 

N. B.— My impresuon is, that alum water wu 
used wilh success also. One ounce of alum, dissolv- 
I H 'lottle of water, and the tongue washed weD, 
by takint; a rag wet with the sdution, intraducinf 
it into the mouth and rubbing Well over aad about 
the tongue. 



CDRB roB THE SOBB MoUTB IX HoBI£t. 

Lancaster ,'Penn. J^oetmber 33, ISSe. 
The following method of practice and recipe br 
the cure of (he prevailing oiscatc among horKi, 
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CBlli^d tore tii''Uth, «'iis ablainrd Trom Mr. Toiiili: 
(one oflhe |ifoprietoriorthe Weslcm Muil Stnges) 
OD bia reljrn t'rom visiting tlie sick hor^s in tb 
line, and I nm aulhorisod lo nny, ivill. i( elricll; bI 
tended to, eurcerd in curing Si) crufi in 100; bj in 
serling it jou will oblige Many. 

On ihe com men cement ol the disease, bleed mo 
deratel^. ir Ihe blood, uller cooling, appearB I 
fcave much bufT on it. repeut Ihe bleedinit;; give 
pinl ofcBSlor oil; if it does not operate in 16 Qour; 
give two thirds of a pint. Nitre nmy be ^ren a 
Ibe rate ot'i oz. a day, or saltt two or three timrB 
Ireeb, 4 lb. at a lime; iheee maj be given io a tbi 
mush, or rather slop ol brun, it being Ihe beet food 
for Ihe animal while diseased. 

Take half a pint o( honej, one table spaoo full 
of botui, and one quart of itronK iage tea, 
them well toeelher, then take a stick and titt a 
tag lo the end of it; dip ii in Ihe miitiire and u 
the longue, gums and moiilb well; Ibe more frei^i 
the belter, at least everf Iwo hours — sweet mil 
the tea will do no harm, or a litlle nitre maj o< 
■ionally be. put in with good effect — be particular in 
fceeping Ihe n)outh dean, and nursing Ihe horse 

The pulse, and appearance of the blood, rant 
Tern as to the necessilj of bleeding more ihjn i 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
lo reading the Gral volume of Dr. Godi 
.Smrriean JVaturiU Hutory, we were struck with the 
foUowing among oiber curious passages. 

[JVat. Gal. 
"We have alluded to the sporting of the OKer, 
and may now remark that its dispoailion in this re- 
spect is lingular and interesting. Their favourite 
■port is sliding, and for this purpose in 
bighest ridge of snow is selected, to Ibe lop of which 
Uie otters scramble, where, lying on the belly, with 
Ibe fore feet bent backwards, they give themselves 
an impulse wilh the bind legs, and swiflly glide 
head foremost down the declivity, sometimes for the 
distance of twenty yards. This sport they continue 
apparently with the keenest enjoyment, until fatigue 
or hunger inducee them to desist. In the i 
this smuiemcnt is obtained by selecting a spot 
where Ihe river bank is sloping, has a claj 
and the water at il^ base is of a conBiderabli 
The Otters then remove from the surface, for the 
fan-adth of several feet, the sticks, roots. 
Other obstructions, and reader the surface as level 
■s possible. 'I'hey climb up the bank at a less pre- 
cipitous spot, and starting l^rom the top slip with ve- 
locity over the inrlining ground, and plump into the 
water to a depth pnportioned lo their weigbl and ra- 
pidiiy of motion. After a few sbdcs and pTunges, ihe 
turluce of Ihe clay becomes very smooth and uliji- 

jery, and the rapid succession of the sliders show 
^ow much these animals ar>- ■lelir'-''" »j the game, 
At well as how eai'-'-''' the - "'•- minjr ip. 

inns, which have i, ••>— 

Shrew mo.. >w - , . - . 

jarticularly huaj u repairiuj ■■' .^.^ 

~es; and in Ion {; continued ,>. r. ^^jit., Ind 

tu.t tb-y seek Ihe '■■•rh grounds for -"■' ' 
jiu-isiou with whic' '>•■¥'•'''' ' com' 
(t twelve o'clock —t.- 



do not appear lo be wfll Kuiti'd lor living in 

tbe open air, especially if it be somewhat cool; for, 

aller being a few minutes exposed, we have always 

observed ihem to shiver, as if from tbe change of 

inerature. 

' That an animal of this kind shouM be domesti-' 
catcd with facility, would seem hardly possible, yet 
'ur friend, Titian Peale, lamed a very fine one 
'bich he ciiugbl while we were together examining 
leir modes of burrowing. This shrew mole is kept 
1 a box containing some loose earth and dried grass 
fur bis bei); be eats considerable quantities of fresh 
meat, either cooked or raw, drinks freely, and is re- 
iiiarkalily lively and playful, following the hand of 
Ibe feeder by Ihe scent — burrowing for a abort dis- 
tance in Ihe looie earth, and, aller making a small 
circle, returning fur more food. Wlten engaged i 
caling, lie empToyt his flexible snout in a singul: 
manner to thrust the food in his muuthi doubling it 
under so as to force it directly backwards. When 
be lias obtained one piece of meal, he will not 
linquish it even lur ihe sake of cartb wormn or other 
favourite food; he is also fond of burying himself 
ivhen he has received any thing, in order to < ' ' 
undisturbed." 
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OTbc neit meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Ihe MikRVLAND Agricultubsi. Societv will be 
held at (be town residence of Mr. James Swan, on 
Thursday, Ihe 7th of December. A full and early 
meeting is desirable, thai the scheme of premiums 
may be finally decided upon. 

t^ALUBBMBT C.'TTLB — It wiU bc scen by tbt 
adverlisemeni of Messrs. Jennings & Tboma«, Iha' 
an opporlmiity will occur on Ihe 9th inst, for those 
who nay desire it, to supply thembelvcs wilh indi- 
viduals of the Alderney breed of cattle — so remark- 
able for Ihe rich colour nod quahty of its milk. 

i>WARTED, for distribution — some seed of tbe 

early black seed cotton, which has been rain 
Maryland. 



SUPERIOR ALDERNEY CATTLE, 



Will be sold on Salurday, ihc Bth of December, (insL) 
1:2 o'clock, at the Kising Sun Tavern, on the Ger- 

■ntowu ruad, in the county of Pbiladelphia, kepi by 
Jacob Billger, a stock of la head of Auieuikv CirTLE, 
coDsisling ot Cows, Bulls and Calves, of didsrenl agesi 
Ihey are of the original slock imported in the year 
IHI6, by M. Wurls, and tbe ulmosi care has liecn ob- 
served lo preserve the blood pure and free from mil- 
turo. The heaulv and superior excellence of Ihe Al- 
dernej cnw for the dairy, is so wall estabhshed, that no 
reioarb on that head is doeiued necessary. This stock 
will be I'uund well worth Ue attention of tbosa who 
are desirous of imprvvins their breed of cattle, and 
tbe; will be sold wilhoui reserve, to the highest bidder. 

Calalugues may be had at the Auction iilore, No. 3G 
North Frunl-slreet, or Bt Ihe Kising Sun Tavern, whei 
the cattle niay be seen lwi> days previous lo the sale. 
JENNINGS b. THOMAS, 

Die. 1, 1S!B. Jtaclimttn 
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CURWEN IN REPL¥ TO COLUA£LLA 

on "THE HODD( OPKBiKDI." 

"Aa Ow uoavt oPBBtiiDi or hitdbb ii rRODo- 
omo AND Dupoiiaa or tuu bboketiok iab xoi . -' 

MBit BSPLiuiBD, it it not known," lajs Cdumdli, tamed bv coi 
."what xrrBCT it has upon the qoslity of tli< wooL" ""' "^ ™= ^ 

Will BDj mNn contend, that becduse "Uu nmbu 'P"" '1»* 
MMTondi tf ti«ha*e tnjrroduetng eoiinoj Aiczpaintd, ', '- l>''(i i">t 
Uiat tboAre the BrricTt caooot be known' Can 



iqoolei Luccock, pan 108 — ''There are fleecei, we 
are told, so uairormrj' alike through the vrbote ex- 
tent, that pervoni aceuitomed to obierTe nool, and 
even m an u facta rert, hate not beeo able to diilio- 
guiih anj difference in the fioeneis of the pile" * * 
"such is the deaeription," aays Luccock, "which 
Or Pany ipT«B us of his etbw breed of sheep, ob- 
the blood of the Spanish, with 



Columella explain the modus operandi of 
producing the oak from the acoro — the saallest 
atom — or even hinuclf? Or will he denj that 
Bcornt '^oduce oaks, or that children are bona? 
When M^jwts, drinks, aod prepares to sleep, doi^ 
he wait^r'tiie expoaition of "Ihe modiu operatdi ol 



)luD)ellB rejoins, "it is obvious Mr. 
.een Dr. Parry's sheep, Ihen the princi- 
flock in England, and the inferei 



fair, that he had not seen the pure Merinoes," 
Has not ColumelL juaT proved that Luccock bad 

said. Dr. Pflrrj's hbw 6r«ed '/ thttp, obtained b; 

couBiiriNO the blood oftheStpanish with that of Ihe 

RycAmrf race, were the sheep which he had not seen?' 
' it possible he does oat know, that a 



Balare?^W«ulil he hare us cease to ioh ourl^<^" cuiinol be the old breed, aod 



Med — toe^paftour trees — to cross our docks—be- 
e*me thf inMiU opwnmii of nature cannot to Ok- 
plained? Will any "cbeioico physiologist" voture 

tdeoy that which bis senses can perfectly eonpre- 
Id, but which nature has Dot chosen, it tnt 
"eeoDomy" to expound? 

Wheo an ••tmoaynunu" writer commences to at- 
tack upop the opioioDs of a man, whom be detoko- 
cea inpmptrpenoa, as "speculative," aod whtmhe 
would enoMTVur to make appear absurd — whta he 
naakes round assertiiini wilDout facts, and foiods 
BrgumenLi upon assumptions in direct oppositico to 
that which has been said, it is Tain that he sha«Jd 
expect hit quc!>tions to be answered — his posiiigaii 
to be met by ■'eiiilanation of difficulties" eotm^ 
hU own — or that bis facetious and quaint mode of 
illustration should be regarded throughout. 

We had no hope that Columella would be cor- 
Kcted — no desire to "controvert" bis positions, ex- 
cept as the; may bear publickly upoo our oirn. 
And in order to shew how far ''every thing has betn 
Bi.ti. >,p_—l.u.. „...;.-i, .„ 1..VB supporled «W 
which we had said — and bu»' much be mi* — .uu, ,i 
— we refer, although most reluctantly, to (he *•.- : 
nexcd quotations lu prove. | 

But test the friendly Hldilor should thhik tAat "ex- 
ception might be tabeo" Kt seeming neglect of a 
"fair and fricnillj discussion," we shall endeavour 
to shew, (hat Columella's argument upon his favor- 
ite theme, the unhappy wool9t:ipler, has not beeo 
sustained. 

He continues — "let Mr. L. speak for me." It 
would have been well, bad Columella allowed &lr 
L. and even his own authorities to speak for tbeoi- 
selves. 

We had given Luccock among sixteen authori- 
ties. His work is entitled— "Ao Essay on Wool, 
containingaparticularaccount of the English fleece, 
with hints — * ' ■ bj John Luccock, Wool- 
atspler, Leeds, 1809." We have always called him 
a woolstapler, and we are not aware that his havriig 
been "unacquainted with the rudiments of riiui 
ino," can mililule against his facts — his knowledge 
or WOOL, which it is his business to handle, and 
upon which his daily bread must depend. We 
would ask, if Luccock were a manufaiiturei', or eren 
a faroier, and had a flock of sheep, deficient in yolk, 
would there not be more probability of his deciding, 
as an adroit politician, in favour of shcf p which had 
lot yolk, than if, as a woolslapler, he were canfined 
in hu deuJiiigs to his business alone. 

''I^is point being settled, the next inquiry is, had 
Hr. Luccock ever seen a Merino sheep'*" 

We are conscious that Ibis theme has lost its 
"point,", but in imitation of Columella, we will fol- 
low the argument. He proceeds — "Luccock dues 
not speak of any other race of sheep, possessing the 
above remarkable properties, but he does speak of 
Slerinoes, as having Ibis quality." This wb bem. 
Let Columella speak, not for us, nor for Luccock, 
but for hitiutlf.'ui drawing thi^'uifereacB.'' " 
No. 38.— VOL. tt. 



obtained by combining the blood of the Spanish,! 

lib that ofthe"AyeJand race," could not beJUm- 

I sheep? 

Bui if Luccock had not seen the Merino sheep; 
possessed by Dr. Pany, (he one living in the north,' 
the other in the ve*t^ England, would it lullow that 

Luccock "HAD MOT BEEN X MEEtlCO SHBBr?" 

But Colunwlla says (hat Dr Parry had the prin- 
cipal tlork. If this were oot the re««r*e of the fact, 
would il lollow, that because Luccock bad not seen 
"Ihe principal flock," that therefore he bad not seen 
BTOan liocks, or many large flocks of Merino sheep? 

Columella has given an extract from Sir Jo- 
seph Banks* Reports of the King's flock, which 
niiglit have informed him, that it was eslablisbed in 
Ihe year 1788 — (bat in 1793 it »»s enlarged by im- 
portations—that in the year 1808, seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-seven Merinoes uf the famed Pau- 
kr flock were received, as a nulional gift from the 
Spaniards and their King, to the British Monarch 
and his Ministers- (bat "more than 100 rams a 
some Hwes" had been gratuitously distributed 
En.:l and— that in 1804, public sales were held, and 

•:-■-' r- '-'- '-— "■ -pp.— d i- 

i9<iy, twentf-oneyean alter the Royat Flock had 
bren f'lli.hliBhed. 

^V>Ii Columella allow us to remind him that 
Seplember last he asserted Dr. Pariy ''had procured 
a FEW full bkiod Merinoes from the King's flock" — 
forty-nine days afterwards he as positively asscrls 
(hat Dr. Parry's sheep were "Ihe fbihcipai, Meri- 
no flock in England." 

Aa we are "taught" by him, thai "truth it not 
oficoi/i belt diMemered by a reliance upon authority," 
we must bare recourse to argument upon his f»cL 

Thus as ibe relation of a "few sheep" bears to 
17S7,so does Ihe relation of Columella's first asser- 
tion bear to his last, or that which he now gives as 
the truth. 

Are there not at least 1787 chances to, one, that 
be bas been once wrong? Lord Somerville, Mr. 
Toilet, Gen. Robertson, Sir James Montgomery, 
Mr. Voung, bad flocks of Merinoes, and some of 
them held annual sales. Is it not (o be presumed 
that English gold and British influence with the 
Spanish Court, and English breeders, and EnglisI 
"oRAziERs" (if Columella think "graziers" are th< 
best Judges of wool] and Spaniards, and Ibe King 
of Spain, were as likely to obtain pure Merinoes as 
commercial speculators or manufacturers, who have 
stocked our counlrr, in nine instances out of ten, 
with sheep of base blood. 

And is it not probable, that a woolstapler, in 
, would have aa large means of informa- 
, wool, as somebody withholding his name 
— de^pi.ting authority — displaying the result of his 
"ovn observation," and the notions which he had 
gathered at • vendue in New York. How can we 
know (bat Ibis somebody is not nnacqitainted with 
the rudiments of farming or breeding? H« may ' 
a ivool«Upl«r for aagfat that appears. 



We set out wilh the determination to defend Hr. 
Powel's opinions which Columella bad condeiDDed 
— to establish (he positions at which he had soeered 
as absurd. Mr, Powel, (American Fanner, Dec. 
) in a notice on the characteristic marks 
and properdes of varitnu familitt itf' Aeep, said — 
"The Hheep which produce the finest fleecei, are 
no( neecMon^ the best to form a ^rMdin^ fioek. If 
their constitutions be not good- If thar formi be 
bad, the secretion of yolk which is essential for the 
support of the fleece, must be smalli Ihe ofispring 
consequently will be a degenerate race." 

One sentence, incidentally mentioning yolk, has 
given Colomella occasion to keep up, during ten 
months, this "diicossiun," toucbioK merely two of 
our sixteen authorities, and quarrelling sometioiel 
with his own.* 

Page 310. ft< c^uoted Sir George He Kenne; bat 
page 367, be denies hira experience, and would, if 
be could, make him appear absurd. 

"Neither woolly heads, nor dewlaps" had been 
mentioned by Mr. Powel. The reader wilt decide, 
who "raised a mau of straw." 

But if Columella had proved, that Luccock had 
never seen a .Verino iheea, how would this bear 
upon the question of yollf? Does not the fleece 
... y^ij ^j|[j j,^ yi^jji jj ji^j jjggu subjected to 

and tedious process? He muil prove that 
Luccock had never seen unwashed Merino uiooi, to 
make out his case upon yolk in Merino wool. If he 
ihould atteiupl lo prove, that the Merinoes, which 
lohn Bull had selected, produced no teool, or (hat 
the King of Spain presented bad sheep as a na- 
tional gift, we will then slate how many Merinoes 
we saw in England, at Iht time Lueeoclfi book t^- 
peared, inCnitety superior to any within five-aira- 
twenty miles of this spot. 

But if LuecocA: had newr wen .Vertno uool, it 
could not invalidsle bis testimcmy in regard to the 
effects of yolk upon wool generally. We are aware 
that Columella would confine us (o Ihe propagation 
of Merinoes olooc; but thai stupid fellow for whom 
"k wmie — .lohii BuU~likos Rood mutton as 
fineclothes. He is not satisfied merely with 
supplying "the luxuries of the rich;" and however 
ignorant of the "modus operandi," requires blankeU 
and flesh to supply the cravings of nature, and to 
keep himself warm. 

Columella says — "Dr. Parrv asserts in one of hb 
papers, that he had never selected a breeding ram 
ir ewe, on account of any othrr quality than lh« 
ineness of the fleece." If he bad read Parry, he 
would have found that he had said — "As it happens 
riSEST rLEECES have usually the greatest 
quantity of yolk, we may in unwashed sheep, living 
togethet, of the same age, and at (he same season, 
form a tolerably accurate conclusion as to theriHB- 
'HB WOOL, from the degrfie of PiaxiiBSt 



YorVib 



riKEST PitKT or THE ri,EECE,as OH the neck, sbonl- 
ders, and sides." 

Therefore, when Parry selected the riHBiT 
he selected those which had oaually the 
tr, he had observed — "in forming my own 
flock, my view has certainly been, to place ibb 

We beg Columella to be assured, that we neither 
desired nor expected to draw forth his name. We 
but objected to anonymous productions, being 
brought (o establish "speculadve facts," by a gen- 
tleman, who condemns "reliance upon outWUy," 



• "Another authority i . 

is compiled some useful hints on sReep) but whan ha 

Us us uiat "ordinary sheep naturally shed their wool 

-jnuallj," I waul do other evidence of his total want 

of close observation and experience, on the simplest 

properties of the animal be undertook (o write about." 

[CohmUa, Amtr. Far., Aiw. lU, IBIS. 

Let CoLTTHEU.* prove that Sir George MeKenxie is 
not rl^t. 
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jet gives opinions h£ has gathered from ui^known 
persons at a vendue. 

He contends (American Farmer, Dec. 80, 1825,) 
that Southdown **wool is not very visibly ^er than 
that of the better kind of commoti sheep" — yet he 
now asks — "if yolk is necessary to the growth of 
fine wool, and the finest fleeces have usually the 
rreatest quantity of it, how does it happen that 
SotUhdoions, and several other breeds, have as fine, 
or Jiver wool than half blood Merinoes, while the 
latter secrete a much greater quantity of yolk?" 

Thi^ happens to be a mistake. 

Protesting that we have no intention to be •'dis- 
respectful,'' we hope, after all Columella's fun^ he 
will ullow us to tell a story, in humble imitation of 
his style. 

A certain grave philosopher, having made the 
**admirable discovery," that when a fiah was added 
to water in a vase, the wcit>;ht of the whole was not 
augmented ciOled upon the Royal Society to ex< 
pound the ^*mo<{us operandi.'' Alter mature advise- 
ment, and the most profound and elaborate re- 
search, to give ''explanation of the difficulty," which 
thi.s odd fish had s'iugested,an old fashioned fellow, 
more wily than the rest, exclaimed, stop^bring me 
the weights; when behold! it appeared the wrong 
▼a!<t» had been weighed. Thus they voted their 



For Queen ^nne'9 County. — Col. Thomas Emory; 
Col. John Tilghman; William Y. Burke, Esq. 

For Caroline County. — General William Potter, 
John Boon, Esq.; William M. Hardcastlc, Esq. 

For Dorchester County.^ Joseph E. Muse, Esq.; 
Doctor Woolford; Johns Henry, Esq. 

For Somerset County. — Littleton Dennis, Esq.; 
Thomas K Carroll, Esq.; John P. Gale, Esq. 

For Worcester County. — Zadok Purnell, Esq.; 
John U. Dennis, Esq.; Doctor Spence. 

Resolved, That Tench Tilghman, Robt. H. Golds- 
borough, and Robert Bannmg, be the committee 
for Talbot county; who shall also prepare the terms 
and rules under which the competitors shall con- 
tend for the above premiums, and shall forthwith 
forward them, and these proceexlings and resolu 



will also b( required to give in an account and state- 
ment of tieir work, under oath; because, in die 
general account of the quantitf of ground they cul- 
tivate, of their force, of the number and size of the 
loads of Itter, &c. hauled into the farm-yard, or to 
compost aeaps, &c. &c., their own statements must 
be taken 

The account and vouchers of eve^ competitor 
must b« placed in the hands of the m^t named of 
their r6pective committee, on or before the 10th ' 
day of Dctober, i8!27. 

TENCH TILGHMAN, 
ROBERT H. GOLDSBOROUGH, 
ROBERT HANNING. 
P. f — ^The editor of every paper published on 
the Eistern Shore of Maryland, is respectfully re- 



tions to the committees in the other counties; and'questtd to copy the abuye proceedings in loll, and 
shall also request their publication in the American I to gi\e them an immediate msertioo io tbAr respec- 



Farmer, and hi every paper on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. 

By order of the Trustees of the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society of the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

NICHOLAS HAMMOND, Fres% 
Attest. ROBERT BANNING, See'ry. 

N. B. — The several committees are requested to 
consider the publication of these proceedings as full 



conirad*^ a bore, and burned their minutes of ihef evidence of their appointments, and are earnestly 
night CURWEN. 



tive papers. 
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ON THE SELECTION OF SEED fiORN. 

DearSir, J^ovtmli>er 25, 1826. 

Now is the time for those who may not be do^it 
gatli'iing corn to select their seed ears. It lias 
long been the judicious practice of many farmers 
v\ithii my knowh-dge, to select tJieir seed corn from 
til" best bearing; stalks. Many other farmers con- 



Foweltofu JVbw. 5, 18-26. 

[The quotations alluded to in the above are de- 
ferred untd our next number] 



PREMIUMS WORTH CONTENDING FOR. 

Mr. Skinner, 

Will you have the goodness to publish the follow 



solicited to meet immediately, and to devise and . .sid^^.r thi» practice as idle, and some sneer at it; 
adopt the best means of exciting the attention of the! t>ut thfry only betray their own want ol ob.si-rvation; 
land renters to these handsome prfiniums, and oil ever/ attentive gardener is well aw are of the advan- 
carrying into ellicient operation the views of the la^ce ot sel^-cling the b'^st se^ds — ai;d how many 
trustees. | farmers are conslantly in quest of the best variety 

Note.— All matter and substances which will im-,«t^vlieat. Now, of all iU grain* we know of, com 
prove and increase the crops of corn, wlieut, or lo-j '"''"* »<** ^»"^*s wnii the greatest fa; ii:*y. 'riie na- 
bacco— as lime, and calcareous matter in its various''"'"^' <^tf**ct of this is, that th«' varieties of corn arc 
formsof shell marie, oyster shells, &C.&.C. &c; sea. ^''^'O*** infinite— and hence the need for selecting 
ouse, or salt grasses; marsh, salt or lr«^^h; the aIIu-!yo'»»*»eed corn is vastly greater, and more palpably 



ing scheme of premiums, otiered to every renter of vial soil collected in the heads ot all drains and val-, "i'»»ifest, than for selecting any otiier seed ^rain. 
land, by the trustees of the Maryland Agricultural lies; rich swamp earth; beds of old fences; clavsj I'hose who sneer at a farnur for selecting hb 
Society for the Eastern Shore > carried and applied to lij?ht soils* rich lieht soils seed corn, must be unticr the impre8.sion, that the 

Manure is thr basis of all advantageous agricul- carried and apnliod to stiflf heavv cI:jv land* kc ^"'^» '" a ^^'\^ '? ••• .-''rv-«*^»j ^«ic »n"»e Kimi, and 
ture. Tho land rent, r« stand most i^ need If en-ififo 1° " V.fi" . u JL'l,f !!.. '.-- V-- /'^^^ "" '''''^^^ ^^''T^ three ears, another two,aiid 

couragement, and our rented lands of the aid of this farm yard and -ompost heaps, will be oonsider^*d " V»"^ ^^^^ «"«» w the mereelTect ot accident. But 

0> e r.r tKA Ko^» .»Aon.. t\F\,^r^.i /..v..nt/>/{ oo iiiuniirA thiS (MMllOt hf" th** 



tact. In passing through a |ioor 
gratified by such P^"** o' "v 'ield the other day, I was struck with a 



^imulus. Therefore, as ore of the best means of i and counted as manure 
promoting th<- interr-st of this valuable class of nurj The trustees would be hi 
citizens, and of increasing the quantity and 
proving the quality of ail our staplt^ production 

the Board oi Tiustees of the Maryland Agricultu-;in di.scovering and developing . 

ral Society lor the Eastern Shore, otTer the lollow- sources for enriching our sods; and to juJi;u.ent and/**> »Many hiiUround— I found most ot the stalks with 
ing premiums to the whole body of land renters. skill, displayed in collecting, combining, and ajjpiy |"»*- -""><' ^J*'* several with two, and one or two 
A |>remiuin of $50, to be award^il to the tenant ing all the various matters and substances, con veiti '^^^^^ three; but this single stalk, though not larger, 

ble into fertilizinir manures. ^»«^ •"•"'® cars on it than any hill near it, where 



our; The trustees would be highly gratified by such P^rt oi rr.v 'leld ttie other day, I was struck with a 

im 'details in t.e reports of competitors, an wotild ena- '^^''^}^* *»"'* '>P'>" examind^ion found five good ears 

jiis,,bk them to award the meed of praise t«> enterprise *^» >* ' looked to the next hill— there were, two 

ltu-:in di.scoverinsc and developing neiv and hidden re- **«»^^^— <^"f^»** "»e ear, the other none. I examin- 



of any rented land or farni on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, who, according to his means and re- 
sources, shall put out thereon the greatest quantity 
of manure, between the loih day of January, 1827, 
and ihe last day of Septendier, followiiiu. 

A premium of ^SO to the tenant who shall put 
out the next, or second ;''featest quantity, and 

A premium of )^20 to tiie ten .ni who shall put 
out ihe 'hiri greatest quantity of manure, within the 
periods above mentioned 

These premiums will be severally awarded and 
delivered to the successful compeiitors, on the last 
day of the next cattle show, to be held at Easton, 
in November, 18-27. 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen be, and 
they are hereby ap|)oi.ited and constituted a com- 
mittee in, and for each of the several counties re- 
spectively, to receive the names of competitors; to 
view any work that shall be done, when requested 
80 to do; and to receive and forward the vouchers 
ef each competitor, to the Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society 
for the Eastern Shore, on or belbre the 15th day of 
October, 1827,— to wit: 

For ( cRcil County. — Benjamin F. Mackall, Esq.; 
Washington Hall, Esq.; William D. Mercer, Esq. 

For Kent County. — Geo. W. Thonias, E!»q.; the 
Hon. Eaokiel F. Chambers; Thomas Gale, Esq. 



The competitors will be governed by the follow- 
ing brief directions. 

Every person intending to contmd for either of 
the manurini( premiums, will signify his intention in 
writing to one of the committee of his county, he- 
fore the 15th day of January next; and he will then, 
or as soon thereafter as may be, state the quantity 
of ground, ur the number of corn- bills, with the dis- 
tances between the hills; and the quantity of fallow 
and tobacco ground, if any, which he means to cul- 
tivate in 1827. Also his force of hands, horses, 
mules, or oxen, and the number of his carts. 

Every competitor hiust keep a regular account of 
the number of loads, and kinds of substances, he 
hauls into the farm yard, or to compost heaps, or 
out on his land, with the average distances of the 
hauling. The quaiitity hauled at a load must be 
ascertained by gauging the cart body, or by measur- 
ing the number of bushels contained in an average 
load, and gauging others of the like substances by it. 
And whenever any quantity has been hauled, or a 
piece of manuring completed, which can be mspect 
ed, a neighbour of character, or one of the com- 
mittee, should be called on to view the work, and 
assist in taking an account of the quantity. 

Respectable certificates will form the best vouch- 
ers^ as far as they ean be obtained. Competiton 



ihere was either one, or two, or three .«talks in the 
hill Now, sir. this c^uld not be the effect of acci- 
dent; it must he the et^'ect of breed. I do not be- 
lieve that you can find a corn field in which there 
are ndt twenty different kinds of corn, mixed in 
endless shades and degrees. What a field then is 
here every where open to select a choice from. 
You plant from a. stalk that has borne you three 
ears, it will be most likely to bring you such bear- 
ing stalks; not from accitlent, but because it is na^ 
tural for like to beget like, and for seed to pro- 
duce its own kind. I heard a farmer say, the first 
year he thus selected his seed corn, he produced an 
increase of twenty per cent., or twenty bushels in 
every hundred of his crop. The second y»far the 
increase from the second selection was not so ma- 
nifest, nor so great; but his crop still impro%'ed; 
and when he went into his field to gather his seed, 
alter three years previous careful selection, he as- 
serted to me, that he found more stalks bearing 
three ears than he could find of stalks bearing two 
ears the first season he began to make the selection. 

CoRiriTCOPlJB. 



Dbar Sir, Edialo Inland, 8, C JVbv. fO, l8Se. 

It will be recollected, that last year I addressed 
yoa OB the relati^ raluo of aeed mm Iho bot tnip 
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BHidie, and point, or small end, ufcorn. You will 
ilflu remember, that the result of my ecperiment 
•eeroed to indicate the superior productireness of 
the i^ins from the point I ha?e since Issted the 
experiment on a larger scale. I selected tkree con- 
tiguous acres of poor land, and planted evay alter- 
Date half acre with seed from the three arti^cial di- 
▼isions of the ear. When the crop was ha:^ested, 
the product of each acre, on measuremeit* was 
found to be as follows, viz. 

Point, or small end. 

Middle, 

But end, ... 
It would thus appear, that the ascendant gene- 
rative power of the small end of corn has not been 
astahlished. One fact, however, has been fully con- 
firmed, to wit, that the sesd Irom the but end is de- 
cidedly more productive than that from the middle. 
In the first experiment, the advantage of the former 
over the latter, in a half acre, was one peck and one 

5uart; in this instance, two pecks and six quarts. 
*o this result, as exemplified in two fairly tested 
experiments, our practice, so far from h^iving con- 
formed, has hitherto been in direct opposition, and 
hence obviously to the impairment of our interest 
Respectfully, yours, 

WHITEMARSH B. SEABROOK. 



WOOL. 

Extract of a recent .Utter, from a respectable gentU- 

man in Ohio. 



the same time as possible. But never increase the 
heat to more than 18 degrees, because a greater 
heat never fails to push the worms too fast, and to 
render them red at their first coming out. 

When the worms are red at their first coming 
out, it is a sign the eggs have either been bad, or ill 
kept over winter, or over heated; that is. too much 
forced when laid to batch. Worms of this colour 
are good for nothing, and are therefore to be 
thrown away, to avoid the expense of feeding them, 
since thev will never produce cocoons. 

When the worms are entirely black, upon their 
first appearance, it is a si^n of their having been 
perfectly well managed, which gives great hopes of 
success. 

When the eggs first begin to take a white colour, 
put them into Tittle chip boxes, and cover each box 
with a bit of clean white paper, pricked with many 
little holes in it, to .allow the worms to come 
through, taking care to in8|)ect and shake the eggs 
from time to time in the boxes, that they may have 
equal access to the heat; and when the worms are 
ready to appear, put a few mulberry leaves upon 
the paper, to which the worms will readily attach 
themselves as they come out; and, by means of 
the leaves, you can easily take out the worms as 
they appear, in order to pot them into different little 
boxes, and then give them some of the tenderest 
leaves, cut into small pieces, to feed on, giving them 
at the rate of three meals each day. 

As the l'>ave8 wneu very young will dry so much, 
even in an bourns time, if exposed to the open air, 
as to be unfit for the use of the young worms, you 



» . 1 *• J ^L . .. ... it*. ™**s^ put thpin into a clean glazed pot; but take 

I had noticed that meetmgs had been held m yourl^j.^^ {^ ^.3^^ ^^^^ i^^,^^ tb^t they may not press 



quarter by the woollen fabricators. 1 regret their 
oistress, and really consider it a great calamity. 



too much UDon each other, cover the head of the 
pot with a wet linen cloth, and place the pKit in a 



should their operations cease. I think, however,; y^,.^ ^j. ^pH_ ^^ j., .^ase you have none, luto the | that purpose 
correct policy would oppose the reduction of the ^.QQJegt ^^^^ 'r . - »- r 



When the worms are just come out, keep uiem 
in a heat not exceeding 15 degrees; and even then 
there is no occasion to cover them by putting on the 
heads of the boxes, as it is better for the worms t* 
have abundance of free air. But if the weather 
should happen to pv'ove cold, you must in that case 
put on the heads of tlie boxes at night, or cover 
them with a double napkin, taking care, howei'er, 
not to let it touch the worms, for fear of hurting 
them, and take off the head of the box or napkin 
in the morning, when you give a feed to the worms, 
as earlv as you can, at four or five o^clock, but not 
later than the last fn that early state, the three 
diflferent meals should be given to th*: worms at the 
distance of six houri from e:ich other. 

When the irorms are coming out they are not i» 
be leA sca^ll^ moment, as they ought to be ga- 
thered from the boxes as fast as they make th*>ir ap- 
pearance; and as this work goes on in the nisrht as 
well as day, it becomes a very hnrd task at that 
time. Monsieur Marteloy. the {gentleman already 
mentioned, who always carefallv attended to this 
particular himself, generally went to bed at nine 
o'clock in the evening, during this critical period, 
and got up again at midnight, which was quittin|; 
them as little as possible. But this great attention 
at this time is only requisite in l^rt^e operations; for 
example, a pound of eggs, or any quantity above 
it 

The stage ought to be erected in a large room, 
with windows on each side of it, so as to be able to 
command a thorougli air when necessary, the walls 
and floor of which should be examined with the 
strictest attention, in order to fill up every little hole 
or crevice that can give access cither to rats or 
mice, as both these aniinals eagerly devour th^ silk 
worms, whenever they can find an opportunity for 



duty on wool, for 1 believe the United States capa- 
ble of producing sufficient for all nenmnaa in quan- 
tity, quality, and price. Such I believe to he in«? 
prevailing opinion in Ohio and Pennsylva^iia, and 
west of us. A proposition to reduce a dtHV whi'-h 
is daily increasing our flocks and afi^rding our 
farmers some faint glimmering of being able to pro- 
duce some marketable commodity, would alarm us 
much. 

We think it not advisable to undertake any ge- 
neral revision of the Tariff; more we admit is due 
to Woollen Manufactures, and more we are willing 
to give. [Phil, paper. 



BORTXCTTLTinBLB. 



(From the Technical Repository.) 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE OF 

SILK, 

By the late drchibald Ste^fhenson, Esq.t of Mongru- 

nan, in Ayraliire. 

(Continued from page 292.) 

On putting the eggs into these packets, increase 
the heat to 14i deg^es of the thermometer, and 
keep up that heat night and day, as equally as pos- 
sible; for which purpose, have a couple of thermo- 
meters in your room for your direction. After the 
eggs have remained in the little packets for three 
or tour days, increase tlie heat to 15 degrees; and 
in four days more, if the weather seem** settled and 
very promising, increase the heat gradually to 16 
degrees, visiting and turning the eggs irom time to 
time as before. 

When the eggs begin to turn white, and the mul- 
berry trees are so far advanced as to be out of dan- 
ger from cold winds, or slight degrees of frost, in- 
crease the heat gradually to Hi <&grees, or 18 de- 
grees at most, to quicken the hate bin g of vour 
•ipgty Mid to make toe worms come out ss neany at 



part of your house; by which means the I In Lan^cuedoc and Qnerry they make the stage 
leaves will keep ."resh and good for two or three -six feet, buf more fn*quently only four feet and a 
days together. BeVide*. yon mn*t t«lfp mpp tnh:«velbulf broad, so thnt a prrson, by going first to the 
aiWaysTn the house at a time, a stock of leaves suf-jone side, and afterwards to the other, mav b*» able 
ficient at least for I'.iree days' provision for your with ease to reach over the whole breadth, both for 
worms, to secure you in food lor tbem during such, the advantage of giving: the leaves to the worms, 
length of time, in case of wet wet.ther; as nothinffland for clearing away their litter more easily. At 



IS more pernicious to the worms than giving them 
wet leaves for their food; for which reason be care 



evesy nine feet distance In the length of the stage, 
thev fix a post in the floor, of a heitrht sufficient to 



ful never to pull the leaves when wet, either withisupport the roof,.and to those posts they nail a piece 
rain or dew, except on absolute necessity; and in'of wood across the stage, which piece of wood serves 
that case you must spread them out, and turn theni, to support the baskets to be hereafter mentioned, 
from time to time, wjth a lonff wooden ibrk, that which rest upon the cross bars of wood at the two 
the leaves may be perfectly dry before you give .ends: so that these bars ought to be four inches 
them to the worms. | broad, which allows two inches for each basket to 

It may be here added, that it is the general : rest on, as the basltets join the one to the other at 
opinion in France, that the leaves afford a more the cross bars. The stage being four feet and a 
wholesome food for the worms when they have been half broad, takes two of these baskets to fill up its 
gathered four or five hours fresh from the tree; ami | breadth They make their statue to consist of as 
more particularly so if the trees grow upon any | many shelves as the height will admit of, keeping 
soil other than sand or gravel; because the keeping < them at the distance of twenty inches from each 
them so long so far diminishes the over-richness of other. The lowest table or shell ought to be made 



the leaf. The persons employed in pulling the 
leaves must be careful to hare their hands clean, 
and free from every strong offensive smell, such as 
that of garlick, onions, or tobacco, &c.; and they 
ought to be particularly attentive not to bruise the 
leaves in pulling them. 

When your worms are first hatched, keep each 
day's production separate by themselves, as it is of 
high consequence to have each parcel brought up 
as equal as possible, that all the worms contained 
in it may be in readiness to mount for making their 
cocoons at one and the same time After setting 
apart separately the production of each of the first 
four days, what then remains of the 'eggs to be 
hatched may be thrown away, as these later worms 
are always found to he weakly, few of them com- 
pleting^ their cocoons; so that the attempt to rear 
them IS always attended with an unnecessary waste 
of leaves, besides the trouble they occasion to no 
purpose. 



six inches broader than the shelf immediately above 
it, that the liwest may proj<*ct three inches on each 
side further than the one above it; and sn in pro- 
portion with all the other tables or shelves; the uses 
for making this difference of breadth in the differ- 
ent shelves, shall be afterwards particularly ex- 
plained. 

It has been already observed that rats and mice 
are extremely destructive to the silk worms when 
they can get access to them; for which reason 
every precaution should be used to protect them 
against such dangerous visitors. For this purf>ose, 
therefore, the following one is generally atteoded 
to. Thejr cover the foot of each of the posts of 
wood which support the stage with a piece of strong 
smooth paper, which is nailed to the wood with 
tacks, to the height of a foot above the flooi^ by 
which means, when these Termin attempt to mount, 
their feet slide opbn the paper, so tl^at they can i 
so hokL A hoop df glass of the same heigbtj 
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of a size proper for the wood, mi^t, perhaps, be 
found to answer the purpose better^ though I was 
assured the paper had the full effect for which it 
was intended. The ant, or pismire, is also a most 
dangerous enemy to the silk worms; to guard them 
from which, the usual practice, where tnere is any 
danger from these insects, is to put a quantitj of hot 
lime round the foot of each of the posts which sup- 
port the stage, which fully answers for that purpose. 
Cats and poultry of all kinds are likewise destruc - 
tire to the worms, and must therefore also be guard- 
ed against with care. 

When the worms are young, they are put into 
wicker baskets, three feet long and eighteen inches 
broad, the edges or sides of which are madft from 
two to three inches high. They make them of that 
size in order to be the more portabl6y||^ 

When the worms come to be placed upon the 
•tage, they are put into baskets four feet and a half 
long, and two feet three inches broad, and the sides 
or edges of them are from two to three inches 
high, and of the thickness of about i of an inch. 
The bottoms of the baskets are made of plaited 
reeds, after being split in order to make them lie 
flat They are bound all the way round with a slip 
of wood a little more than an inch broad, and about 
ft quarter of an inch thick, to keep them together, 
which is nailed down, and three cross bars of wood 
are nailed across the back of each basket to keep 
it firm 

With respect to the stages, all those I have seen 
appear to me to be rather too broad to admit of 
people working with that ease which is requisite. I 
should therefore incline to think, that in place of 
one broad stage in a room, of six feet, or even four 
feet and a half, which I have observed to be the 
narrowest in ase in France, it would answer the 
purpose better to make two stages of three feet 
oroad each, with a passage betwixt them of three 
feet broad, and a like passage of three feet upon 
each side of the room next the walls; together with 
another passage of the like dimensions %t each end 
of the stages, by which means all your people could 
go about and work with ease, without incommoding 
each other, and, indeed, without being hampered 
in any shape whatever. Besides, the stages being 
only three feet broad, must be a great advantage at 
the time of mounting, (of which afterwards,) be- 
cause in that case the heat of the cabins in whicb 
the worms make their cocoons cannot be so great 
as must be the case when the stages are six or four 
feet and a half broad, as the fresh air must have 
much more easy access to pass through them; a cir- 
cumstance of the highest importance, particularly 
at the time of mounting, as the weather, from the 
advance of the season, must then be greatly hotter 
than at any other preceding time during the whole 
course of the cultivation. 

Both in Languedoc and Quercv, I have seen 
baskets used nine feet in length and four feet and a 
half broad, which exactly filled up one division of 
the shelf of the stage. But I could not by any 
roean:» approve of baskets of that size, as they ap- 
peared to me to be extremely cumbersome and un- 
wieldy; besides that, from their great length, and 
the necessary slightness of the materials, thev were 
very apt to ply and bend down in the middle, and 
for that reason were, in my opinion, to be avoided. 
In short, 1 regarded them as being greatly inferior 
to the smaller baskets above mentioned, as to real 
use and convenience. 

It is proper to observe, that care should be taken 
to place the stage in such a position as not to allow 
the sun to dart directly upon the worms, as they 
are not able to bear the heat of it in this manner 
when it is great It will even kiH them, especially 
when they are voung; and if it should not go that 
length in a colder climate than in the south of 
France, it will, notwithstanding, have the effect to 
tfrmeat ihtm, and render ihrnt jtrj unquiet^ vid 



f prevent them from eating with their usual appetite, 
f the sun darts upon them when they are large, 
you will see them fly from it as fast as they can, and 
seek for shelter in the shade, even at the expense of 
the want of their food. When young they are not 
able to get out of the way, and by that means are 
often killed by it, as above mentioned. 

In place of the wicker baskets already described, 
I observed a very simple and good contrivance prac 
tised at Montauban, in Quercy. They take a barrel 
boon, which they form into a circle, fixing it with 
packthread or twine, after which they bind across 
the bottom eight or nine rows of reeds, both ways, 
by which means the bottom is thrown into little 
squares, tying the reeds not only to the sides of the 
hoop, but fixing them also in all the different places 
where the reeds come in contact with one another. 

This forms a sort of basket, which is extremely 
light and handy; and besides, as the reeds stand at 
a good distance from each other, it gives much 
more air to the worms, which is a ^reat advantage. 
After making their baskets, in this manner, tliey 
cover them with strong grey paper, (the strongest 
paper is the best,) and so place their worms upon 
them. This sort of basket I tried while I resided 
at Montauban, and found them lighter and more 
handy than those before described; however, it 
must be owned, that from their figure they do not 
pack so easily; or, in other words, take more room 
upon the shelves of the stage. 

But to return to the treatment of the worms upon 
their being newly hatched: it is proper to observe, 
that too many leaves should not be given to them at 
a time, and tnat the leaves given should be spread 
very thin; because, if too thick put on, a great 
number of the worms, as they are then so small, 
will run the risk of being lost amongst the litter, 
from which they will not be able to disengage them- 
selves; and you must be careful to cut the leaves 
small during the first ten or twelve days, where the 

number of ynur wrnrma la aiu*k ak tn anmit of yOUr 

doing so: but if your quantity of worms is large, it 
would require too mu^ work to cut the leaves for 
them, so that in such case you must give them 
entire. 

When the worms are in their first age you need 
only clear away the litter once, because their or- 
dure at that time dries as fast as they make it, being 
in small quantity. When the litter is to be taken 
away for the' first time, you have only to turn the 
parcel upside down, and so pull off such a quantity 
of the fitter as you find -necessary, which is the 
most expeditious way of cleaning them at that 

time. 

In giving the leaves to the young worms, you 
must make the leaves lie hollow upon them, to give 
air to the worms. When put on too flat and close, 
they prevent that free circulation of the air which 
is at all times necessary for the health of these 
insects. 

During the whole of the first a^e, the leaves of 
the young plants of the mulberry, in the seed bed 
and nursery, as being the tenderest, are matly pre- 
ferable to the leaves of older trees as food for the 
young worms; for which reason it becomes of im- 
portance to have always a succession of young 
plants coming on yearly in your nursery grounds. 

When the silk worms enter upon their sickness, 
they abstain from that moment from all manner of 
food. As soon, therefore, as you observe some 
worms of a parcel begin to grow sick, in place of 
three, give tnem only two meals a day; when more 
of them sicken, confine them to one meal only; and 
from the time you observe most of them sick, you 
must give them no more food, till the whole parcel, 
or at least the far greatest part of them, get over 
their sickness, (by having east off their old skin,) 
that you may carry them all equally on; at least as 
nearly so as possible, which saves a rast deal af 
trouble in the management 



When the silk worm gets over his first age or 
sickness, he is of a greyish colour, and his little 
trunk, o* point of his head, is of a jet bJack colour, 
by whica he is then distinguished. 

Whei he gets over his second sickness, that little 
trunk if of a brown colour. 

When he gets over his third sickness, his head b 
remarkably large, which is the distinguishing mark 
at that time. 

And when he gets over his fourth sickness, he is 
of a brownish yellow, or deep buff colour. 

Yoi must not clear away the litter from the 
woroLs while they are about changing their skin, or 
what is called their sickness; but as soon as they 
have got clear of their old skin^ then you are to re- 
move all litter 

During the second age it is advisable still to con- 
tinue to feed ^our worms with the leaves iVom the 
youDK plants in your nursery, as these are still pre- 
ferable to those of older trees for the worms at this 
time. 

You must now be|^ to be attentive to clear 
away the litter from time to time, so as to prevent 
all danger of its heating, which proves highly inju- 
rious to the worms. These insects are remarkably 
fond of cleanness, which besides helps to enliven 
them, and gives them a keen appetite for the first 
leaves whicn are ^ven to them aJways after clean- 
ing. The litter is taken away in the following 
manner. You scatter some fresh leaves upon one 
corner of the basket, to which the worms having 
attached themselves, which they will readily do, 
you then take up the worms by means of the leaves 
and stalks they cling to, leaving the litter under- 
neath. Having thus taken up all the worms from 
that corner, and placed them above those adjoining 
to them, you then clear away the litter from that 
comer, and carefully sweep together, with a little 
broom of twigs dr heath, all the refuse and excre- 
ment, which you must remova Mitirelv before jou 
replace ^^ worms in their station; ana in the same 
mann<ir you must proceed with the rest, till you 
have thoroughly cleaned the whole basket 

Dunne the third age make use of the leaves of 
such trees as have been planted out in the field, but 
reserve the leaves of your oldest trees for the fourth 
age, as these last leaves are reckoned the best for 
worms when come to their maturity. 

Be attentive to cleaning away the litter as before 
directed, which, during the third age» should be 
done at least four or five times; and take care to 
clear away, from time to time, all dead worms the 
moment you observe them; and to throw aside also 
regularly all such worms as appear to be diseased, 
to prevent them (h>m infecting the rest, which will 
happen if this article is not pursued with the strict- 
est attention. All the worms which you observe to 
grow of a yellow colour, and to have their skin 
shining, are strongly diseased, and must be imme- 
diately thrown away, for fear of infecting the sound 
ones. These diseased worms sometimes void a 
yellow liquid at their tail, and it oft^ also bursts 
out at other places of their bodies. These must al- 
ways be attentively removed the moment they are 
observed; but it becomes more essentially necessaiy 
before the worms enter into their third sickness, 
because at this time they become most dangerous^ 
by voiding the yellow liquid above mentioned, which 
is pobonous to the worms, and exceedingly conta- 
gious; insomuch, that every worm that happens to 
touch this liquid is sure to be infected with the 
same distemper, which has hitherto been found to 
be incurable. 

Here I must observe, that tobacco is an imme* 
diate and mortal poison to the silk worm. If a few 
mins oft snuff snail happen to fall upon one of 
ttiese insects, it immediately shows great signs of 
agitation and distress, and m i^ot a mkate^s time 
it is thrown by it into conyiilsioM« wWeh end in 
death. Jnst before expuiog it tfaimfs owl a anau 
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globe of watery ttubstance from iU niouth; and if an} 
other w«nn happe**>8 to touch this watery flohe, that 
worm will also be immediately attacked withconvtd- 
tioos aod die. Hence it appears to be necessary » that 
persona who are employed in feeding the silk worms 
should either give up entirely at that time the use 
of tnuff, or should at least be extremely careful not 
to suffer the smallest emin of it to fall upon the 
silk worms, as their death is the certain consequenee 
of their touching it; besides the dancer arising to 
the other worms, from their touching the little globe 
of watery substance emitted by the worm first in- 
fected before it expires. It is proper also it should 
be knowoj that oil of any kind is as immediate and 
dangerous a poison to the silk worm as tobaeco 
itself. • 

It has been remarked, that it is improper to 
change the worms during their sickness, because it 



is done as follows: you take a round willow basket, 
which you dress with brushwood, putting the wood 
round two-thirds of the basket, and leaving the 
other third open for putting in the worms, and to 
give an opportunity to clean away their litter. You 



If, in forming the cabins, you place the brush- 
wood quite upright, the worms, when mountings run 
a great risk of tumbling down, of which I have seen 
several examples; and those worms which tumble 
down are for the most part destroyed by the (all. 



then pull tne ends of the wood together at the top,! In order to avoid this inconvenience, you roust make 



so as not to press too closely upon each other, and 
so tie them with a httle twine or packthread, to 
keep them in their place; after which you put a pa- 
per cap, pretty large, upon the top of the wood, it 
having been found that the worms are very fond of 
making their cocoons under a cover of this kind, 
as it affords an opportunity of attaching some 
threads of silk to the paper, which enables them to 
^Ji their cocoons the more firmly in their place. I 
had some baskets dressed in the above manner, the 
brushwood of which rose near four feet above the 
basket This appeared to me to be an excellent 



may occasion the loss of some of them. But it is | contrivance, as it had the advantage of keeping the 
necessary to add, that if the litter at that time | worms much more cool and airy, than when in the 

cabins on the stage But this cannot be done with 
a large Quantity of worms, because it occasions a 
good deal more expense; besides, that these baskets 
take up a great deal more room than the cabins on 
the stage. 

In putting up the cabins on the stage, the two 
rows of brushwood at the extremities of the stage 
are made much thicker than the others, especiaOy 
for six or eight inches above the shelf, to prevent 
the worms from getting out at the ends, and faUing 
over the stage. In putting up the other rows, you 
lay a little piece of wood, or a reed, across the 
stage, for each row; and in putting up the brush- 
wood, you make the first turn to the right hand, 
and the second to the left; and so alternately, keep- 
ing: the reed in the middle, which biuds all fast. 
This article of the reed I saw practised at Montau- 
ban, and seems an improvement to their manner 
of erecting their cabins in Languedoc, as it serves 
to make the cabins firm, and keep the rows 
straight. 

In dressing the staffe with the brushwood, it is 
ad?isable to cover the pillars which suppKirt it, and 
to cover likewise the top of the stage with brush- 
wood. In constructing the cabins, great care mutt 
be taken to put up the brushwood in such a manner 
as to allow a passage for the worms betwixt the dif- 
ferent branches, which, however, must not be too 
wide, and it is right to make a great number of the 
points of the brushwood touch the shelf; because it 
affords the greater opportunity to the worms to 
mount Many people at Montauban, I observed, 
put a number of roses, or other sweet smelling 
flowers, upon the pillars which support the stage, 
and in other parts of the room, with a view to 
sweeten the air. But the best apparent means for 
this purpose is to take care to keep up a free circu- 
lation or fresh air in the room, by keeping open all 
the windows, and the dolbrs also, if you find that 
to be necessary. 

In forming the arches of the little cabins with the 
brushwood, there b always a little opening at the top 
of each pillar, occasioned by the curve or top of the 
circle. Take care to make this opening pretty wide, 
because it has been observed, that the worms make 
choice of that opening, by preference, to fix them- 
selves in making of their cocoons. In order to 



should prove to be in such quantity as evidently to 

run the risk of heating, before the worms caa get 

quit of their old skins, which they generally do not 

accomplish in less time than two days and a half, 

that it is better to suffer the loss of a few worms, 

by removing the litter at that time, than to run 

die risk of losing the whole parcel, which undoubt- 
edly would happen if the litter should be heated 

beRtre the operation is over of their changing their 

skins. This article of keeping the worms clean will 

appear to be of high importance in the silk culture, 

when it is added that it is commonly computed that 

the loss sustained yearly in France, by the death of 

the worms during the times of their four different 

aicknesses,' by t>emg smothered in the Utter, by the 

nreat quantity of litter, leaves, and worms above 

uiem, and by the litter^s happening to grow damp 

and to heat at these critical periods, is not less, 

upon an average, than between two and three mil- 
lions of livres annually, which is equal almost to a 

tenth part of the whole yearly produce of silk in 

France, which, as already mentioned, is computed 

at thirty millions of livres. 

Here I must remark, that this is the cime to as- 
sort your worms into different classev, and endea- 

Tour to have every class as nearly of a size as pos- 
sible; that each class may be wholly ready to mount 
and make their cocoons at the same time. This is 
also the time to push on those worms which appear 

to be a little behind, by not having had an equally 
easy access to the leaves with the rest, that you 
may render them equally ready to mount with the 
others. This is done by putting them into a basket, 
apart by themselves, ana by giving them an addi- 
tionsl meal each day more than what you give to 
the others, until you observe by your eye, that they 
appear to be equal in point of size with the rest 

Being now arrived at the fourth age, the time 
approaches when the worms will mount in order to 
form their cocoons; and the person, therefore, who 
pursues the cuUure of silk, must now begin to pre- 
pare for that important period. One of the first 
objects of his attention, must be to provide himself 
with a sufficient quantity of small brushwood, for 
making the cabins of the worms; and there is no- 
thing more proper for this purpose than heath or 
broom, when either of these can be obtained; when 
Beither heath nor broom are to be bad, any other 
kind of small brushwood will answer, preferring al- 
ways such as is bushy at the top, ana whose twigs 
are of a sufficient strength to support the weight of 
the worms. But it is to be remembered that the 
dender brushwood is the best, that you may be 
able to bend it which way you will. Strong brush- 
wood is not so pliable, and by that means not pro- 
per for the purpose 

Having provided your brushwood, it may be pro- 
per to prepare a parcel of baskets, for such of your . ^ „^ 

worms as are soonest ready for mounting, in the i wood ought to fie quite stripped of its leaves, and' to repeat their meals o(ltener,evcn to the numberlif 



the brushwood which forms the sides of the arch 
slope a little, by which means you secure much 
firmer footing to the worms in mounting. Besides, 
when you form the cabins, you must be at pains to 
cut off all the very small slender shoots, whiclr> 
when left to themselves, and not properly bound in 
with one another, have not strength sufficient to 
carry the weight of one worm, far less of several; 
and which, if lel>, must for that reason always oc- 
casion the loss of a g^d many worms by their tum- 
bling down, as above mentioned. 

In describing the stage, it was said to be proper 
to make the lowest shelf six inches broader than 
the one above it, that the lowest mav project three 
inches on each side further than tne one immedi- 
ately over it; and to make the same difference of 
breadth in all the other shelves progressively as you 

go up to the top of the stage, which three inches of 
readth in the different shelves is intended to re- 
ceive the worms which may happen to fall from the 
shelf above. And therefore these different projec- 
tions must be covered with brushwood, when once 
your cabins are well furnished with worms, as this 
will help to break the fall of such worms as may 
happen to tumble down. And for the same reason 
it IS advisable, when once your cabins are well fur- 
nished with worms, to put a little brushwood in the 
bottom, and at the entrance of each cabin, as it will 
be of service to such worms as fall from the brush- 
wood above, and afford them a proper convenience 
for making their cocoons in case they should be so 
stunned with the fall as to disable them from mount- 
ing again on the branches. 

But to return to the treatment of the worms dur- 
ing the fourth age: as soon as you find several of 
your worms have got over their fourth sickness, 
you must pick them out and put them by them- 
selves: that is, all those that get over that disease, 
for the first two days, may be put into one parcel; 
those of the next two days, into another parcel; and 
so on with the rest, that each separate pared may 
be carried on as equally as possible. 

Here I must observe, that the practice in France 
is to give none of the tender leaves, from this time 
forward, to the worms, but let the whole of their 
food consist of the leaves of the oldest trees they 
have, which, they think has the effect to give 
more consistence and strength to the silk produced 
by them; and it is proper to add, that from getting 
over the fourth disease, till within four or five days 
of their mountin|^, they are in use to give four 
meals a day to their worms. 

The most attentive care must also be given to 
clear away the litter regularly every day, and if it 
can be got done, it would be advisable to clear 
away the litter twice in the twenty-four hours, espe- 
cially during the four or ^ve days immediately be- 
fore mounting. If this cannot be done, as it is 
often found to be difficult to ^t it accomplish^ 
when the quantity of worms is large, you must, 
however, constantly make it a rule to clear away 



make this opening of the width it ought to be, the '.the litier regularly in such a manner as to prevent 
brushwood should not be altogether straight, but; it at any time from increasing so much in quantity 
rather crooked or bending. These openings are as to make it run the smallest risk of growing 
not only evidently the choice of the worms; but damp, and heating, which never fails to destroy the 



worms; 
another advantage also arises from them, namely, 
ihit your cabins by this means contain a greater 



worms. 
Many people, during the four or ^ve days which 



number of worms than it is possible for them to do - precede mounting, which the French call the grande 
when these openings are too smali; and consequent- fnUzBy are in the custom of giving from four to five 
ly fewer cabins wiD answer your purpose. When , meals a day to the worms, giving a larger quantity 
the brushwood is quite straight, it must nece«<sarily of leaves at each meat But it seems much more 
I occasion these openings to be made. The brush- advisalil. to give them fewer leaves at a time, and 



asanner practised st Montaubaa, in Quercy, which perfectly dry. 



eight or nine times in the twenty-four hoon, i 
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Gordiiii; as you i'mii llicni iti a|i|ielile; Ity Hbii'i> 
tneans th? leaves are mure quickly mid Ihorouglily 
cat up, wilbout occasiunins so great an increase of 
the Jilter. But irhat is still of more consequence, 
.tiie fresh learea no often repeated, never fail to give 
k frcsb edge to Ibeir appetite; so that in fad, in 
the space of Incnly-rour bours, the worais actuiiily 
eal up a much larger quantity of Icavea than (hey 
could h»ve done by following Ibe other practice of 
four or fire meals a day, as none or Ihe fresh leaves 
Bre spoiled by ibeir treading upon ibeni. This 
practice, of course, hastens the worms to their full 
maturity, and upon tbe whole saves a couBiderable 
quantity of leaves, because few or none of Ibeni 
4re lost amongst the titter. Besides, that Ihe ope 
nllon is by this niean^ sooner brought to a conclu- 
aioii, and the worms always kept in hit^h hraltb 
and appetite by iL Upon ihrse occasiuna let it be 
ft hied rule to feed them al night, immedialcly be- 
fore going to bed, anil as early as you possibly can 
in tbe morning. 

There is another particular to which it is proper 
to pay altenlion, und that is, thi* moment a basket ! child, she 
of worms is cleared from the litter, the titter xhoutd 
be instantly carried out of the room, »nd along with 
it all the dead worms you can find, in order to pre- 
Tent, as far as you can, any had smell Irom taking 
place in the room, which is alwayx hurtful to I' 
worms, nothing rondticing more to their beat 
n cleanness, and preserving always goad air 



kept aJive the ardour abe lirst kindled. Had 1 bei 
lelt to my own solitary researches, or had they bci 
imposed on me as a tusk, 1 should perliaps have 
soon grown weary. Dul the curiosity she eipreased 
in all I read, increased mine. The pleasure I garc 
her, was reflected hack Hgatn to my own bosom. 

"Whenever through indolence or iiiditti^rence, I 

neglected to examine maps, or compare dates 

liiets, instead of enjoining it on me aa a duty, she 

lid express her uwn uniiety to obtain the knuw- 

je in question, and to gratify her curiositj, I 

made efforts 1 should never have made to satisfy my 



9uld she lead a 



tbe h 

During tbe four or live days which precede the 
mounting, (be norms eat with the niost vorarious 
appetite, and in that period consunie an iiicrrdible 

fiuaiitiiy of leaves, so that the supplying them with 
resh leaves, and tbe clearing away of tlie litter, 
becomes at this lima a most laborious, incessant, and 
fatiguing work for tho^e who attend them. 
' lou will know when the worms are ripe, by ob- 
seri^iDg them with attention when you give them 
fiesh leaves. Those that are npe, instead of eating 
•void the fresh leaves, and run over ihem as fast ai 
they can; and you will observe them wandering 
about on the sides or rim of Ihe basket. Vou wil 
also know it by looking at them on tbe side opposit< 
to the light, as you will then find them to he Irans 
parent like a new laid egg, and of the colour of the 
silk, which is also much the same with that of 
new laid e^s:. When (bey are nearly ripe, tliei 
bellies begin to grow transparent tirst of all, but 
they are never thoroughly ripe till their beads 
transparent also. 

{To be canlinued.) 



lUURBS* DSFASTIUBIIT. 



THE MOTHER. 
(Concluded from page S9t.) 
"With a niintl thus prepared, a curiosity thus ex- 
cited, my mother led me to the study uf hooks, and 
it may be easily comprehended that I took more de- 
ight and felt more ardour in sur.h a study, than 
Joys who'iindertakc it without tlie excitement of 
.uriosity. How often, in answer to ray eager inqui- 
'•-'. has she replied, 'Wail until you can r"—" •■ •" 
uu will thun find a!! you want to know - 
looks, to which she so constantly referr -.- 
" me Ihe greatest treasure in Ibe wor.. 
ou can read well, you will then have Ihe » '*'' 

'ill open to you this treasure,' has she "''' 
I be able to read, and thus acquire tbe •.. 
.easures of the world, was, to my ' 'f— >■ 
aoit desirable of all objects. S|..,.-.. ^■ 
•tng gave Wiiy to this pred"-"-"— ■ ■'■"''■. .- 
jn bent mv whole time a- •"■ 

jject, and having obtai""' 
e drawD freely from t.„ 

)re-house of human k.. .«..„, 



olijei^t to another; t'n 
Iher, and by frequently conversing on the subjects 
ly studies, impressed them deeply on my ojinit. 
ibe has since told me. thai Hhenshc commenced 
my eduCHiiun, she waA herself ignorant ol the first 
rul< s of gi'duiiiiur, arithmetic or geography; that in 
fact she hail never read any ihiug but novels and 
poetry; and that, bad 1 been a robust and hraltby 
' jb' still have renidioeo equnlly igUD- 
:hjng me, she bad laught herself, and 
I believe, sir, jou will acknowlrilge there are few 
better iufurmed women than my excellent and af 
lectiunate mother, ijuch is tbe triumph uf affec- 
tion. — pardon me, it in dilulin^i on the birssing I owe 
eulirtly lo her, I liave been rather prolix." 

1 was asluiiiHbed. and deeply allected by this re* 
cital, and often aflentards conversed with herun 
the suhjeut, 

VV lialever n^tglit have been my 



_ Tu lead your son for prosi)ects uf delight. 
To Boaie, not steep, Iho' pbiloso(>bic beight. 
There to exhibit to bis wondering eyes. 
Von circling worlds, Ibfir distance and Uieir siie; 
To shiw bjm in an insect or a flower, 
A microscopic proof of skill and power; 
To spread the earth before faim, and commend 
various parts to bis atienlive note, 
teach his heart lo glow with generous flame, 
Cancht from tbe deeds of men of ancient fame. 
And more tlian all with commendation due. 
To set some living wuriby 



>jld make him whal soror lovely boya have been, 
evidence, and reprehension boib, 
Uf tbe mere scboulhoy's lean and lardy growth. 



We 



health of my darling and only child," said she to 
ne Uiij , "1 should have rishcd his life by si'iid- 
iini 10 school, rather than alluned liiiu to grow 
[i igiiurance, had I not accidriilull] read fi.ty- 

lc>'5 Lileol Luwpir, and altettvartl Cowper's poem 

he heavy calamity , the sad fate of this most ami- 
01 potts, hiH biographer thinks niii;ht liavei 
beeu averted, had bis iiiolher Iii-pm a|i>ri-.l In liim. | 
^ child tiniid, sh) and reserved, as was Cowper, and : iviliv 
it tbe same time endowed with unusual tendeines.i cept 
md sensibility, was exposed al public schools to a seaw 
mode of treatiiieut that increased these 



DRESS. 
(From the LoDdnn Lady's Monthly Magazine.) 
Simplicity uf dress is like modesly of m^nneH, 
e bundiiinid of t;ruce, Uorgeuus ornaments di>- 
ict tbe imi.ginatiiin of the obacrier, and the wear- 
. hkc the ailk-wurm, is hid amid her own magni- 
ficence. Rut a deecnt garb, adjusted to IbeeU^gant 
contour of Ihe female lurm, cuni'ealing those beiti- 
lies (hat would ohtrusivi ly farcv. ttieniHelven upon 
>ur observation, and baruiunizing with ■ virtuou 
[uind; ibis is tbe uress that we should recooiraend 
to the fail' sex; aad which, combined with a modest 
Jeiueanor, \a more »ttraclive than the ceslus of 
VViius! can render even beauty more amiable, im- 
lety for Ihe P'*** ''"' "^''' "'''' ""K^'''^ perfection end iniio- 



A PROFITARLE WIFE. 



i/oruied that tbeie is a tanner in the 

town of \i , in Hampden cuupty. who ki epa 

tweniy-luur cows, and aiehes great quantities of 
biiiur an.i cheese, with no help in tbe dairy but his 
iviliv II.' has no children, and hires no labour ex- 
1 the (inw ol hay making; during that buej 
his wife brings the twenty-four cows from 
lural de the pasture, milks inem all bersrlf, makrs tbe 
of character,' shocked bia teiidrrness, andjcbeese, lakes cire of one or two loiii oP cbeese on 
wounded his sensibdity, and it is supposed, sowed jibe shelves, anil does the cooking, washing, and 
^ds of thai fated and dreadful disease whicb|Olber work of tbe family. [Hamp. Clax. 



darked bis lilc, and accelerated his death 

My son had the same character, Joined to a de- 
licate and liieble Irame, and tu avert froiuhimal 
jilar liite, I resolved to undeitake myself Ibe task 
instructing him; I had too, in my. eye. the exaui-j 
pie uf (iibbun, who ^o grdielully acknowledges ins I 
obligations tu his Kind aunt, Mrs. Porter, who ivatcb-j 
ed over and instructed bim during his ehildlioud,: 
when he was too sickly tu be sent to school. Had] 
large family an<f a small fortune, other du- 
ties, still more imperious, would have prevented my 
fulfilling the deligbtiul ta<*k. 

ill ages, even wben children go to school. 



lam persur''- 
acceleralii" 
exciting •- 



a mother can do a grei ' deal i- 



■mpro 



t of h 






TO THE DISSIPATED HUSBAND. 

(From the New York Statesman.) 
Look up— O tH^te, taste not tbe bowl 
Again, nor dream of pleasure there. 
Which, while it lulls, deairoys Ihe mmiI, 

And deeper sinlis it in desi>air. 
'^'s hut to paint a blacker sky. 

To add lo cloudy daikness, night, 
^-. give another agoi.y 

.. k. rr-h •h~-i.rt|ts of crushed delii4>> 
^ Di... I. On ... lu's mad revelry 

"hen liuiu IL. ..Mivion of ^- 'i—' 
' -■• wak'sl *^e cup of miser^ 



>-<se heart with ti le i> so b. 
•-n i..-<.-bs Ihy pnol alon> 
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Caost tbou forcet the heart that taroed 
To thee in all its wo or bliss: 

And which still bums, as then it burned. 
With all its young, warm faithfulness! 

O turn again! and in those ejes, 

Perchance, where wo his sign has set. 

The light of better days will rise. 
And her last bloom may flourish yet 

Tes, in that cheek where nature first 
In all her earliest witch'ry shone. 

The rosy flush again ma> hurst. 
And life and bliss be all her own. 



ttPO&TZXSrO OXJLO. 



New pleasures await me as home I retire. 
For to please all my friends is my only desire; 
Mv game I distribute and send them away. 
Then with sparkling champaigne crown the sports of 

the day. 
Thus cheerfully passes each day and each night. 
For my Dogs and my Gun are ray constant delight 




NORFOLK RACES. 

A Match Rnce, two mile beats, for a purse of 
ttto iitoituind dollars, will be run for over the Nor- 
folk C 'irseon Saturday the '23tl insL by Mr Wr^t'r 
horse /uyie. ind Mr Garrison s mare Stdly Hope 
En^U ran the past fiil at this place, Ports»iTiouth. 
Haiii,>(on and Gloucester, and won the laritest stakes 
at «ach lace without beiiigj orice b^ ite ,. Sally 
H**pe also won the first day*!* rare here, lud a purse 
at Washin;:!*)'-. beatir..r some ol their be>t lior!»es. 
S<i that O'le t>l tlie most interesting racej* may be 
anticii>ated ih it has been witnessed here since thf 
me mora b I 
Both naus 
equally sanguine o) success. [JSbrfolk Herald. 



»• one between Sir Solotiwa and ^Vranjcier. 
are in tine condition, and both parties 



AMEaiCAH QuA.aTKRLT Refiew. — We refer the 
reader to an advertisement of Messrs. Carey &l Lea, 
of Philadelphia, proposing to publish an American 
Quarterly Review; and it affords us no ordinary de- 
gree of satisfaction to add, that such arrangements 
will be made as to render the work valuable and 
permanent Writers of the highest order are en- 
gas^ed as contributors, who are to be paid by the 
jiiiUlishers after the manner of the London and 
Edit* burgh Reviews. This is the only way in which 
the eiiaracter of a work of the kind can be pre- 
serrt-d. The worst of all support for such a work, 
is that expected from voluntary, unpaid for, and 
eli'eniosynary contributions. There is talent and 
learning enough in our country, to impart to the 
pr •posed Mork an exalted character, and wi- feel 
cotiiiilcnt that the publishers will now call it forth. 
Ttie •'ditorial department is to be committed to 
Robert Walsh, Esq. than whom few men in any 
country are better qualified for the station. 

[Cofk^d. 



SQUIRREL HUNT. 

(From the New Hampshire Statesman.) 

Two parties of ten each of our sporting frieniti 
in the n»'igiW>ourint^ towns orDuub.trton and Wea e, 
(N. H..' ain:'«»*d llifni^elves on VVeunesda), the 6th 
iosi in the exhiliratinu; exercise oi huntuii^. h<- 
turning at eveniiitj^ to Smith's tavern in Dun>*aiiai, 
wlicrc they p:trto<)k of a supper and jlber rt ireai»- 
mc;»N, it wa'^ Ibiinrl that the tv^o side"< ccndd cout 
up, as the trophies of the day, the roilowing i^an**. 



Dunbar tun. 


tVettre. 


84 fccrey squirrels^ 


14 ^rt-y squirrels, 


201 -i! do. 


325 red do. 


B pat (ridges. 


9 partridges^ 


2 r-.i»bits. 


1 duck. 


1 duck. 


2 crows. 


S haHks. 





298 



251 



2^ the Duubarton Sportsmen prevailed. 



HUNTING SONG. 



Sir — In the selection of sonti^s for the Sporting 
Olio, a preference would seem to be given to tlie 
pleasures of the chase — As habit has giveu me a 
partidity for **my doics and my gun," 1 send }ou a 
few lines which an old shooting companion some- 
times sings to a few friends, after the day's amuse- 
mei t, when we are seated in snug quarters, enjoy 
ing a t)ottle of good sound port. 

When Ceres and Pbmbus are seen band in hand. 
With my pointers around me all under command; 
I roam oVr the meadows and fields void of care. 
No pastime on earth can with shooting compare. 
With the game in my net I return home at night. 
For BDj Do^ and my Gun are my coostaol delight 



Through life, I have observed there is no super 
tluous civility that brings mure dissatisfaction to its 
donor, than a party. Those that are not invited 
become his enemies; while those that are, receive 
the intended compliment as their due, and depar' 
ridiculing the inadequacy of his efforts. 

F. Retnolds. 



B.^CXV12S. 

CURE FOR THE AGUR IN THE BREAST. 

7b Marruni U-dies. — A lady who has often expe- 
rienced tiir a.vHiia^ing ell'ects of the following salve, 
arxi hao ireqiiently coutributed to the relief of her 
Aiitfenni; nei^ithours by its application, wishes to 
extend the benetits of it as far, if possible, as the 
A^ inie!) 6\' a svveiled or gathered breast may be felt; 
uiid for that p'lrpoae requests us to insert their re- 
\'\\¥i in tiie Spectator. We take pleasure in t^iving 
our aid to tne accomplishment of her benevolent 
pur|K>'e; tn«i add our testimony (from experience in 
[one of] our o^n families,; to the great value of the 
coiopoMtion. \V«' have repeatedly known it cure, 
and to prevent, the distressing complaint — and neoer 
kiK'W it to fail. 

A plaisierfor a Broken BreoBt, — Take half a pound 
of mutton tallow, four <»unces of beeswax, and rosin 
siitiicient so as not to make it too hard; melt them 
to;i;ether; add a gill of good spirits; let it simmer 
over a gentle fire until the spirits are evaporated. 
Spread it on soft leather, (or strong linen,) so as to 
cover the breast^ with a hole for the nipple. 

[EdwardstiUe Spectator, 




The Ship-buildee akd the Farmer — how con- 
nected, 
Mr. EnrroB, 

A few weeks since I had the honour of an invita- 
tion to accompany a party of ladies and gen 
tiemen to visit the splendid frigate *' Baltimore.*' 
and to see her weigh anchor and make sail for 
Rio Janeiro. This fine ^ip was under the com- 
mand of Captain Buchanan, by whose orders and 



personal kindness ttie compin } w.-i> coiidu«-(ed 
through ever? part of her, to the admiration of aU 
on hoard. Never did any vessel exhibit more hap- 
pily the combination of all that was requisite to 
strength and swiftness— elegance and comrorti eve- 
ry department displayed the skill, fidelity and pride 
of naval mechanism. The rig^ng. from the well 
established manufactory of Mr. James Ramsay, ap- 
peared especially to display every novelty and 
beauty, both in the art and the material. The 
smithes work looked, for strength, to be worthy of 
Vulcan's own anvil; and the timber, in substance 
and seasoning, seemed as if it might well defy the 
ravages of time and tempest 

The large party of ladies and' gentlemen saw 
this proud monument of Baltimorean excellence in 
ship building, spread her *'white canvass to the 
breeze,** with feelings of pride, that ^he was going 
to proclaim on every sea that the city which gives 
'^graves to her invaders^ to her defenders mono* 
ments,*' is not wanting in a knowledge of the o«eful 
arts that belong to peace, and the finer ones that 
indicate and promote national prosperity. 

On returning to the steam boat, the company 
partook- of a sumptuous entertainment prepared for 
the occasion, with his usual good taste, by Captain 
Trippe at the instance of Mr. Ret>ello, whose nffii- 
bility gave a charm to the whole excursion. The 
afternoon was passed in great harmony — pleasure 
beamed on every countenance, and as the social 
tclass went round, numerous sentiments and healths 
were drunk with cordiality and glee. Amongst the 
t^uests was CoL Stone, of New York, whose pilite- 
ness prompted him to dnnk health to the citizens 
of Baltimore, and to ofier the wish that their pros- 
perity miicht keep pace with their hospitality. 

Mr. Eckford,-of New York, under contract with 
whom the Baltimore had been built by our success- 
ful architect, Mr. Beachem. was also one of the 
sniests; and here, Mr. Editor, let me stop to remark, 
that perhaps no citizen in the United States has 
contributed more by his purse and personal ener* 
firy* to our succetf and glory on the ocean and the 
lakes, than this gentleman. He was the great 
reliance of the government, in the tcloomiest period 
of the war. when we were waging, single handed, a 
**war of the hroad-axe," with the nio^^t powerful 
nation in the worid. In short, sir, who can tell 
what would have l)een the extent of the ravages 
that would have l)een committed through all our 
northern frontier, by the British and their red allies, 
during that contest, if they had not been arrested bj 
a naval force which no man at that time was compe- 
tent to provide except Henry Eckford? But I must 
not digress from the objects of your paper, nor my 
own desie^, which is simply to shoiv how valuable is 
the shipbuilder as a customer to the /ormer; and this 
may best be done by repeating an illustration of the 
subject on the occasion here spoken of. In the ab- 
sence of Mr. Eckford, who is free from ostentation, 
as he is full of energy and talent in his profes- 
sion, the Editor of the American Farmer proposed 
''The health of Henry Eckford — of him who tcives 
employment to the skill, and sustenance to the fami- 
lies of so many worthy mechanics — any city may 
be proud." Then followed reflections on the extent 
to which the Fartner is benefited by such men as 
Mr. Eckford, and the suggestions naturally follow- 
ed, that in the construction of every ship he must 
give employment to the farmer of Kentucky for his 
hemp, to make rope, oakum, sail cloth, twine, linesj 
&c — to the farmer of North Carolina for his tar, 
pitch and turpentine — to him of Virginia for coal 
from Norfolk, and beef and tallow from the South 
Branch — to the fiirmer ol Pennsylvania, for Sus- 
quehannah pine and whiskey — ^to him of Connecti- 
cut, for cheese — to the farmer of New York, for 
peas and butler—to Massachusetts, for glass and 
codfish— to the landholder of Florida, for live oak — 
and to him of Maryland^ for floor, yeUow pine and 
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white oak — and to the farmer or Hampton, for iron | he packed and sent to market with proGli* By the 
of beat qualitj — to him of Obio, fur pork and lard — agenc; of Mr. Charles Williami' coUon p^ckiDg 
in short there ii scarcely a trade or occupatioo' machine. 4T6 lbs. uf hay uia; be prested into a 

Upon which human industry is profitably eiercieedj space of 4\ feet long, Hi broad and 3 hi^h. The 

that is not encouraged by the shipbuilder, when he subject h worthy of calculation. At the price above ' Bl^bF, Baltimore Prime, 

furnishes a means of interchanging betweeo all na- mentioned, the stran of a stack of rye is said to be B.ICON, and Hi 

tious, and making common stock amongtt all; the > worth more than the grain. 

most valuable impioTements and discoveries, and 

the most precious fruits of civilization and reRne- 

ment that belnng to any one of Ihem. No individual 

in the United States, it was obtr.rved, has put in re- 

3uigition so many of those who eierciae, or depend 
ireclly or indirectly upon, the trades of the ship 
chaodler, the rope maker, the sail maker, the mast 
and block maker, the boat builder, the paper maker, 
the tanner, the plumber, the glazier and painter, the 
cooper, the tallow chandler, the grocer, tne butcher, 



TRXOBB OUBSBirr. 



FXIOBS OF BTOOXK. 



] Fanner, by MBaaTMaK& 
lui change Brokers.) 
Batiimort, Dtt. S, IBS*. 



U. States' Bank Stock, per share, 

, ^ Bank of Maryland, do. 

the coal merchant, the baker, the cheesemonger, the ! Bank of Baltimore, do. (div 

optical instrument maker, the farmer, the grazier.i Union Bank ^Mary land, do. 



1100 |i30i 
SDO 337 te 
off,>;500 340 



the miller, the malter, &c. Hon much n 
are we bound to pay respect to those who push with 
energy and honour a trade that givea occupation 
and comfort to so many classes of their fellow citi- 
zens, than to the mercenary politician, or the milita 
2 chieftain in wara of aggreHaion? Need I add, 
at the "health of our guest, Henry Eckford," was 
drunk by the whole company, una voce. 



Mechanic.' Bank, 

Franklin Ba.k 

:rcial and Farmers' Bank, 
Farmers' and Merchants' Bank, . 
City Bank, 10 .... 

Marine Bank 

Farmer*' Bank of Maryland, to 



UavB 



COTTON, Louisiana, be. 

Georgia Upland, . . . 

tOTTlJN VABN.No. 10, 

advance of 1 cent 

ihniraibertoNo. Ii 

CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt, 

CHEr-" 



FE.\THeRS, Live, . 

FISH, Herrings, Sub. 

Shad, trimmed, 

FLAXSEED 

FLOUK, Superfine, city. 



50 53^ 



ir Ground Kents, . 



THE NEW BUSINESS. 
Ma. Sanona, 

Your suggestion of a new Commiuion Merchant, 
or an agent for the sale of stock, is an excellent 
idea. A man, honest, active, and fitted for the pur 

pOM,migfat at once jump into great business. We Masonic Hall, 6 per 
want an agent for numberless purposes — to sell Annuities, or Grouni 
pork and hams, to sell lard, poultry, fruit, and vege- boad stocks. 

taUes of all kinds. Aa we now send them, the! jjg[,(gj,j -fj,,^ 
market is so far off, the Captain cannot lake them | Y(,f^ , • • ■ 

np, and if he could, he has not lima to retail them,| [I'rederick 

Md all our iwlioni are now sacrificed to shHn>ftijw„^i„rton and Baltimore, * . 
and hucksters. A good agent would at once establish j Baltimore Water Company Stock, 
Bcnotce little market on the wharf, to the mutual per share (div off) 



100 111 
100 lOIiic 



Corporation 6 per cent redeemable ) 
after 1836, . . . f 
Do. 5 per cent, redeemable in 1833, 
Penitentiary 5 pr. cent, stock*, (none ) .q. 

Museum, 8 per cent. (no demand.) 

. . 100 parent. 
6 to lO per cent 



rn.jello- 



Suaquehanaa., «uperG- 
GDNPOWDER, Balli. - 
30.80 GRAIN, lod. 
37.3a 

Wheat, Familj Flour. 

do. Lawler,& Red, net 

Red, Susque. . . 



advantage of the former, the housewife, and the 



BiLTiMonE, FniDiT, Degbmibb 8, 1636. 



Manul. Co. Stock, per share, 60 14 

Gas Stock, 100 106 

Teniascaltepec Mining Co's, per share, 600 850 
Havre de Grace Turnpike 6 per cts. par fy tnterttt 



Sii percent 1813, 

, 1814, , 

1815, 



Hye, 

Barley, Eastern . . . 
Do. country . ■ . • 

Clover Seed, Red . . 

Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 

Orchard (Irass Seed, 

Mnngel Wurlzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oat 

Beans, While 

HEMP, flusjin, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 
HOPS, 1st son, (I82S) 

HOGS' LARD 

LEAD, Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER goal, best, 
MOLASSEti, sugar-house 

Havana, lit qual. . ■ 

NaILS, SaiOd 

N.1VAL STORES, Tar, 
ritch 

Turpentine, Soft, ■ . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 



EcupsB. — Many requests being made, that iiiC|„., 
citizens generally may have an opportunity of seeing i P^',*^^,? 
••Ammem Eelip,t," the Editor has the satisfaction ''"'" ""■* ^='"^' 
of now saying, that Ibis horse will he shown in 
Washington Sifuare, on Saturday, the 16lh inst.at 
13 o'clock precisely. 

Eclipse oa* been pronounced, by the very best 



100 lOaiiol ■Spermaceti, 

PORH, Baltinioi 
lo. Fnn 



b »0 ( 
1 00 ] 
& 00 



i I Hi 
a I 00 
1 OS 



;a 



FOR SALE, 
A valuable young Jica and three Jckneti. The 

T Jacli was sired bj Colonel Fitzhueh's celebralcd Jack, 

"Knight of Malta," and will be five yrars old in May 

next. The first premium was airardtJ for liim al the 

last Maryland CatUe Show, on the blaslcni I^liore. The 

• ._ . . ,1. -I ] 1' • . Jennets are descended from Oen. Wa-iliijiirtuu's "Com- 



judges of bofaes and their pedigrees, in point of 
form, to be certainly superior to anv horse now 
known in this country; and in point of pedigree, lo 
be inferior (o no horse in this country or in Eng- 
land. He shews ■ '' ■ ' 



Four and half per cent. . . I 

Five per cent 1 

W; wanted — by Merryman fc Oitlings. 



in the blooded horse. Without goingi^-]. („ ij,g [^^[(j 
through hispedigree, it willnot he amiss lo say that'guijgcriber, reaiding i 



Eclipse baa one cross of cerlninly the best horse 
ever imported. His grand sire was the famous 
horse "Messenger." Immediately after Ihe exhibi 
lion, he ivill proceed on his joorney south, from 
whence he will no doubt never return. So that this 
may be the last time be will ever cross the Polomac. 

C^Long provender of all -sorts continues very 
Irigh. Hay is selhng at fib per ton. Straw of rye, 
threshed out, ^14 to $1S; and that of wheat, which 
has been trodden out, brings from the china-men, 
for packing that ware, (15 per ton. Hundreds of 
' — s of this article is used for litter, and thrown 



awBf on our oarigable water counei. Could it not Butinesa— Amwioan EcIipH— Editoriul. 



Bvilk, Cjiic 






countT, E. Shore, Md. To save tnuiMc, tlie prico is 
(600 for the Jack and Jennets, or ^Sbu for tbe Jocli 
alone. JOHN TILUHMAH. 

Dec.9, 1B2G. 



C0MTENT8 OP THIS mrMBEtl. 
Curwen in reply to Columella — Prr mliim? of Agric, 
Societ} of Maryland for the Eastern :^)it<ip— On the se- 
lection of Seed Corn— WoDl—ObservQlJuiii □□ tbu Cul- 
ture of Silk, continued— The Mother, I'.ri.clu.led— Dress 
—A profitable Wife— Podni, To a diss i{' 
Norfolk Hacea — Squirrel Hunt — Huutni 
can Quarterly Review — Cure for the .\ _ 
—The Ship-builder and Farmer, ho* ..ui. 



ground, . . 

RJCE, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore While, 
Brown and yellow, 
nmSKF.V. lal proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY. 4th pr 
APPLE BHANl'Y. Ist pr 
SUGARS, Havana WhiU, 

LoulBiana, 

8P1CK3, 'cloves, '. '. . . 
Ginger, Ground, . , . 

SALT, St. ifbes 

Liverpool ground . . 

SHOT. Bait, all aiaes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. t. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Port, fi Ml quality, . ■ 
WOOL, Merino, Hill bl'd 

Common, Country, 
Skinoers' or Pulled, 



I M 1 II 

. 1 60' 

; 1 .aahVn. 

I J fk»tlc>. 



,. , , ■.for JOHN 8. 

SKINNER, Editor, by John D. Toi, corner of Bt 
Paul and Markeistreets, where evBijdeMrlptloacf 
Book and Job Prinliii^ W buton^ azaMMd. 
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AN'IHKACiTE. 
(From the Franklio Journal.) 
Jtentorh i^on the ute o/" AnlhraciU, and iU applica- 
tion to llie Kirioai purpom of domatie economy. 
Tha use of the untliracite.as a fuel, has been so ^- 
neraily approrerl, that il srem* like)]' lo supersede, 
to a inral decree, all other suUslBnces.lMth in manu- 
ftcturie* and ramitips. In almo.il every case, where 
it luk been tried fur parlour uie. it may be said 
to have icained the prererenoe over, even the br»t 
hirkorj wooili and it is not unUkt-Jy, that al no 
diManI daj, il will obtain an e(|uallr lirm fonlini; in 
our kilcheiis. Natwilhstaudin;;, however, the num- 
ber and variety of trials (hut have been made, il 
dopi not appear that sny particular form of i;rBte, 
or *ize of Hue, has as vet oblHined a general or de- 
cid.>d preference: in (acl.it is riither reinarkuble, 
thai some of Ihe first attempts should ite ailhered 
to, when their incoiivenieiict^s are but too obvious 
TbU is probably attribuluble io the want of a collrc^ 
tion of facls, a.vertuined with corn>clnesii. which 
miKhl serve to acltlc the ^.neral principles applica- 
ble to" the »iiliject. To assist in fornnini; such a 
cotlccliox.the Iblluwing remarks are put upon paper,, 
br an individual who hai i;iven much ulleiiiion loj 
ifie use of the anthracite, dunni; the laal Luiir years. 
It is quite prababte. that similar ob:'ervalii>ns may 
have been made by others, but as the results iverel 
new to himself, and to almost all with whom he hat j 
convened, be is inclined lo believe that, if known,! 
they have not received Ihe attention to which Ihej 
are entitled. 

The lira! eiperiments were made on the 4th, 5tfa 
and 6th of the fourth month, (April,) ]3i!lt, and 
were intended lo determine, whether a great 
drjiight, and a »ma1l flue, are indispensable, in or- 
der to burn the coal with ease, and to produce the 
quantity of heat required for ordinary purpose*, 
aoil nvTf. made in the followinir manner: 

A common cast iron Livei^ol coal ((rale, was 
ubceil in a lar^e open wasli-lu>ua« chimney, mid 
brmi; merely supported upright, by means of dry 
bricks, (he flue was len of its ordinary size as when 
u<eil will) a lar^ wood fire. The fire chamber of 
the ^rate was eulirply of iron and not lined with 
brick, or any otiier substance. A fire was lirst kin- 
dteil nilh Swatard coal, as belni; the easiest lo tg- 
nit", and wa^ continued throuzhoul a day. On ibu 
foliimini; day. a fire was made of Schuylkill coal, 
and un the third day, of the Lehigh. In ea.-h case, 
the lire was as ifooil, as those made of !he same 
kinds of coal in other gMles, and required about 
the sjmc atteiilion lu keep up the e»mbustion; the 
Swritara coal, requirini; the smallest quantity of 
charcoal to kindle it, and the Lehigb, die l>trKPst; 
whiUt a much ;;rcater proportion of the former was 
bri;ibt and »;lowiiiK. tliaii of the Uter. The Schuyl- 
kill coal itppeaii'd to be at a medium bclwe' n Ihe 
two. in ilicsc rcHpcct.'i. 

Another Irial was made by placinj several iron 
bars iijiLin the andirona, tii an open Kranklin stove, 
upun which the coal was burned with [Hirfecl case, 
mukii'^ a inMiitiful fire, am) casting out a heal quite 
equal to that from wood. 

From these results, it seems that a small flue and 
a great draught, are not indispensable, for Ihe pur- 
poM' of luakin;; a good tire of anthracite. The lat- 
ter, il is true, is of some importance in kinilling ilic 
fire, but if a blowct be used, the draiiKhi will be 
greater, and the fire more quickly kindled, with a 
iridc flue than with a narruw one. The couniMin 
objeclions to a fire of anthracite, now that the ditfi- 
cully of kin Jlins is surmounted, are. that il throws 
mun- dust into the room than wood dous, and im- 
parls an unplcaianl dryness to the air These ob- 
jections are certainly in many casea well lounded, 
•nd their removal is uf importance to jiersunE 
of ilrlicute eonalituiions, and to those who ^le st'i- 
diuu> of iicainess in liieir puiour unuigeaieolf. 

No. ay. —VOL. B. 



That they (renerally, if not always, proceed from most satisfactory manner The uie uf thin ^rritt 

having the due too much contracted, and the grate was eontinued 'for sonic weeks, until the plan Ol 

much projected into the room, there can be no lanother was folly decided upon, emhraring alter* 



doubt;, Bjr_an increase in the size of the fli 
by pMBV^"'^ "^"'^ backward in the chimney, 
the ^j^Rlons here referred lo, may be entirely ob- 
viatetfTbUt, in that caie, it may be needful to in- 
crease the. sizcMF;yia'grate, so as to produce an 
increased quantity' of heat, as a portion of it must 
necessafliy esca|ie, by an enlargement of the flue. 
A parlour grate, creeled in conformity to these 
views, is found to answer perfectly well 

The next experiment was made, in order to de- 
termine whether the common culinary operations 
of a family, could be carried on as conveniently 
with coals, as with wood. For this purpose, the 
first roPDtioned grate was removed, and placed in a 
common kitchen chimney, with a wide flue, and 
open front; and all the usual process of family 



iag, &c. 



: tried, and found to e 



1 thi 



I calculated to obviate some small inconve- 
niences. This grate, havinc been permanently 
er«cted in place of the former, it has been iisrd 
daily, with the anthracite coal, during the last liior 
months, for all the kitchen purposes of a small 
family, (except bakini^ of bread which has not b«en 
tried,) and has proved as complete in all respect', 
as the common wood fire. In some points it is. In 
fad, preferable, as it does not requite Ihe cook to 
stoop, as at a wood fire; and the fuel is s>ipplic<1 
with much less labour, and the steam and other 
exhabilions being carried off by the open flue, ihn 
comforts of the kitchen are in no way diminished, 
but. on the contrary, increased, by an entire exemp- 
tion from the too common annoyance of smoke. 

The following is a plan and dcsenption of (h* 
kitchen grate, thus put into use: 



■^^ A -^'"a"* --<* ;_''fl 




r^ 


H 


-^ 




k. — Front view of the chimney pli 
rancJJw 
B. — The side flue, to assist the draught 
C— Poker, about Uiree leet u lengtL 



D.— A cast iron plate, ute.1 to partition o.T a paK 
of the ^rale, so as to >nake ., ~ . .. :;. <-. 

tl— Hook, for lifting and drawing out the move- 
aUe bottom of the gttite. 
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F.— Guard iron, to be placed above the fire, for 
pots, &c., to stand upon. 

G. — Bottom of the grate, made moveable. 

H. — Stand, for the tin roaster. 

The fire-place is three feet ten inches high, and 
three feet ten inches wide. 

The grate is one foot six inches wide, nine inches 
deep, and the bottom, fourteen inches above the 
hearth; the bars are three quarters of an inch in 
thickness, and the space between them, an inch and 
a half: the bottom bars are hulf an inch thick, and 
an inch apart.^ The front bars are of square iron, 
and the upper one is moveable, and falls forward, so 
as to be on a level with the second, forming a con 
venient situation for a toaster, or other article, to 
be placed before the fire. 

The side platforms are two feet one inch high, 
containing the side flues, which are two and a half 
inches, by four inches, covered at top by a soap 
stone slub 

The main flue is five inches and a half wide, and 
runs all across the chimney. 

The guard iron, is one foot ten in^^hes long, and 
nine inches wide, with bars, half an inch square, 
and two inches asunder. 

The di\idinu; iron D, corresponds with the dimen- 
sions of the titrate. 

This grate* is of a size suited to a small family, 
but by extending its dimensions, accommodation 
may be had for the largest establishments. A se- 
cond crane ma\ be added, and the ilrpth towards 
the back of the chimney increased, without injury 
to the other arrangements. - The usual operations 
of boiling, roasting, and broilint;, in a proper state 
of the fire, may be performed with the greatest 
ease; and after being accustomed to th&use of it, 
there is little doubt but our cooks would, in general, 
prefer the coal fire to the wood. 

The kitchen fire referred to, has always been 
kindled without a blower, merely by usmg dry 
bark, which, on experience, is found to be extremely 
lyejl, «i*>^«>'^ ^**» ♦*** piirpoooj »od in case of the fir**, 
smking below what may be required for any parti- 
cular operation, it may be revived, by adding a few 
Eieces of wood or bark. But a blower may often 
e a convenience, and may be made with a common 
sheet of iron, "adapted to close the chimney from the 

Sate, upwards. It has been found by experience 
at the softer kinds of coal, are the best for small 
fires, and for cooking in general, as they burn more 
freely than the harder kinds. With all kinds, how- 
ever, especial c>«re must be taken, to have provided 
a supply of dry oak, or hickory wood, bark or char- 
coal, as, without one or the other of these, always 
at hand, great inconvenience may be sustained. 
Pine wood, cedar, or chips, are of little, or no use, 
to kindle the coal. There is an advantage in keep- 
ing coals upon a flooring of boards or brick, so as 
to prevent their being mixed with earth, a very 
small quafitity of which will injure the fire: and 
coal, loaded by hand, is preferable for grates, to 
that moved with the shovel, as the fine stufl", is also 
injurious to a grate fire, though it may be advanta- 
geously used in a close stove. 

Both parlour and kitchen grates, upon the plans 
above mentioned, have been found to answer so 
fully, that the writer of these notes, has made no 
provision for a wood fire, in his house. J. V. 

lUA.Vo., 1, 1826. 



MARYLAND AGrtlCULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Board of Trustees of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Society met on Thursday, 7th Dec. 1 8 26, at 



- * It was made by Stephen I*. Morris, corner of Third 
and Walnut-streets, and put up by Raper Smith, Arch, 
near Fifth-street. 



the residence pf Mr. James Swann — present, J. B. 
Morris, B. W. Hall, D. WilliamsoD, Jr., James Car- 
roll, Jr., N. M. Bosley, James Swano, S. W. Smith, 
J. Cox, treasurer, and J. S. Skinner, corre sponding 
secretary. " 

It was resolved — That Mr. Skinnepjmi^^Hroll, 
and Mr Smith be a committee to prepare^nMt of 
judges in each county of the state tp receive propo- 
sals for the premiums oflTered m farms, and to re- 
port said proposals to the Board of Triisfees. It 
shall be the further duty of said committee to pre- 
pare a letter of advice to said judges, as to their 
mode of proceeding. 

Resolved, That the President, Treasurer, Secre- 
taries, and Trustees do forthwith commence their 
collections, and that they each be required to pay 
into the hands of the Treasurer at least the sum of 
>30, before the l.st day of June next. 

The Board then proceeded to the consideration 
of the scheme of premiums for the next Cattle Show, 
which was reported by a committee in September 
last; and having made some alterations therein, 
adopted the same, and 

Resolved, That the scheme of premiums for the 
next Cattle Show be published in the American 
Farmer; and that the Editors of the several news- 
pa|>ers in the state of Maryland and District of Co- 
lumbia be requested by the Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, on behalf of this Board, to publish the same in 
tneir respective papers. 

LUt of Premiwm to be distributed in 1827. 

FARMS. 

For the Farm of not less than 100 acres, 
which shall appear to have been culti- 
vated, with the greatest economy and 
nett profit, consistently with its perma- 
nent improvement; reference being had 
to its natural advantages as to soil, situa- 
tion, &c., $50 00 

For the second best Farm; particulars as 

above, SO 00 

Gaol's. 

For the best 10 contiguous acres of Wheat, 

to be not less than 30 bushels per acre, SO 00 

For the best 10 contiguous acres of Indian 
Com, yield not less than 60 bushels per 
acre, 15 00 

For the best 10 contiguous acres of Rye, 

yield not less than 30 bushels per acre, 12 00 

For the best 5 cnutiguous acres of Hay^ timo- 
thy, clover, rye or orchard grass, or any 
of the above mixed — weight to be as- 
certained at least one month after cut- 
ting, 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Wheat, 
yield not less than 30 bushels per acre, 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Indian 
Corn, yield not less than 60 bushels per 
acre. 

For the best 5 contiguous acres of Rye, yield 
not less than 30 bushels per acre. 

For the best 2 contiguous acres of Hay, as 
above. 

For the best crop of Tobacco, not less than 
5 hogsheads, highest price. 

For the second best crop of Tobacco, as 
above. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest 
Quantity of Seed Cotton in this state. 

For the best acre of Potatoes, not less than 
200 bushels. 

To the proprietor of the Apple Orchard, con- 
sisting of not less than 200 trees, whicji 
shall evince the most judicious manage- 
ment, 10 00 

For the most successful experiment in water- 
wretting, or otherwise preparing Flax or 
Ileinp; the quantity to be not less th:tn 



15 


00 


12 


00 


10 


00 


10 00 


10 


00 


20 


00 


10 


00 


10 


00 


10 


00 



20 00 


15 00 


15 00 


15 00 
20 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 



50 lbs dressed — the whole process to be 
stated and a sample to be produced, 10 00 

HORSES A5D MARES. 

For the best thorough bred Stallion, pedi- 
gree properly authenticated to be pro- 
duced, and left with the Society for pub- 
lication, 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock for 

the saddle. 
For the best Stallion adapted to get stoclTfor 

Quick draft, 

For the best Stallion adapted to get stock for 

slow draft. 
For the best thorough bred brood Mare, 
For the best brood Mare adapted to the sad- 
dle. 

For the best brood Mare adapted to quick 
draf^, 

For the best brood Mare adapted to slow 

draft. 
Specimens of the stock of all the brood Mares 

to be exhibited. 

ASSES AMD MULES. 

For the best Jack, 

For the best Jennet, 

For the best pair of well broke Mules, raised 

in the state. 
For the best mule Colt, by the side of its 

dam, 

ITBAT CATTLE. 

For the best Bull over 2 years old. full blood 

Improved Durham Short Horns, 
For the best Bull over 2 years old, ftfll blood 

Devon, 
For the best Bull over 2 years old, of any 

other breed. 
For the best Bull under 2 years old, of any 

breed. 
For the best milch Cow, 
For the second beat ditto. 
For the third best ditto, 
For the best Heifer of any breed. 
For the second best ditto. 
For the best pair of well broke Oxen, 
For the 5 best grass fed Bullocks, 
For the 5 second best ditto, 

SWlNE. 

For the best Boar over I year of age. 
For the best Boar under 1 year of age. 
For the best breeding Sow, 
For the best Sow Pig, 

SHEEP AND WOOL. 

For the best fine wooUed Ram, 

For the best pnir of fine woolled Ewes, 

For the best Southdown Ram, 

For the best pair of Southdown Ewes, 

For the best Dishley Ram, 

For the best pair of Dishley Ewes, 

For the Best Ram, of any other breed than 
the foregoing. 

For the best pairof Ewes, of any other breed 
than the Ibregoing, 

To the Farmer whose flock at the last shear- 
ing yielded the greatest average weight 
of Wool, the flock to consist of not less 
than 20; the wool of the whole to be 
weighed, being first cleansed of tags and 
filth — if fine wool. 

As above — coarse wool. 

To the Farmer who shall have raised, the last 
season previous to the -exhibition, the 
greatest number of Lambs, in proportion 
to the number of ewes, (not lets . than 
20.) 

For the best specimen of 8bearing>.(Mi Um 
ground,) 
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; MiNorAcnrHrs. 

ir tbe beit piece at Cupeting, not less than 
SOfanh, ibe wool wbereor to he raised 
uid spun on tbe rarin or (be eaodldrtte, 

ir the besl piece of Kersej. adaplec] to la- 
bourers, Dol less than 30 yards, as before, 

ir tbe beat piece of Shirtin:; of aiij mate- 
rials, not less than 20 yards, 

>r the best piecr 6 4 linen Diaper, not Ies4 
than 15 yards, 

>r the best hearth Rug, 

ir the second best hearth Rug, 

ir the best and handaomett piece 10-4 wool- 
len Coiinlerpanes, 

IT the Tiecond best do. do. 

•r the beat pair knit woollen Hose, full size, 

>r the second best do. do. 

ir the best pnir cotton Hose, full : 



ductire; but by his laborioua eierlion, perseverinic 
and oever tiring industry, have almost entirely lost 
their tuifamiin);lik« appearance^ and by crops of 
cloTcr, deep plouijhin^, Sic. hnvo been made to 
yield him a bountiful increase. Land which twenty 
yean since was icareely consider<.d worthy of eoT- 
tivalioii, now ytelUs an average of twelve or fifteen 
bushels of wheal. His lencing is not all of 



Vuur cummiltee will not clote this rsport wi h- 
out adding some further observations in refarence 
to Mr. Timberlake's management: this they consider 
an act of justice to him, and an encouratteraenl to 
aimilar exerliona on tbe part of others. They have 
already observed that they derived no pleasure froai 
the examination of his stock; this consideration, Id- 
gelber with the iin&nithed state of his 



i beat do. 



do. 



ir the best piiir knit thread Hose, full size, 

ir the second beat do. do, 

> the Spinners of the greatest weight of 

cotton, wool, or flax, in five hours; for 

each article. JS, 



improve 

their opinion, have rendered it im- 

liniB to awnrd to him a premium for 

£ed farm. There are some coDsider«' 

, connected with thia inquiry, which 

iporlant to be presented to tbe pub- 



For the best agrirultural MHchine, that may 
bt^ constdprpd nrw. and hs deserving the 
patronage of the Socipty, 10 001 

PEKtIE-lTED L>4UOBS. 

For the sample of the best Cider, tbe pure ' 

Juice of the apiile. 10 00 

For thf »am|ile of tbe best dnmestic Wine, 

of the pure juirp of Ibe urape, 10 00 



lif l>esl fri-sii Uiitler. 10 00' 

Ine btsi preserved But- I 

. 3 iiKiiitli^ <,h\, S 00 

' apprtmrn of the best Cheese, made 

Maryland, 8 00 



id 



For Ihp sppi 
For lb- -,.- 
t^r. 9 1. 
Forlbf 

For the he«t Ploughing by three horses c 

For ibe iie-t Pl'iuKhing by two horses, mule; 

To rnr.ii of the successful Ploughmen '1 , 
To.lhe person in the !3tate of Maryland c 
Di.'.iricI of Culinnbia, i^ho shnfl lurni* 
for publicatiiiu in the .\merio.ti, Kiiriiici 
the beat Ho-uunt of the nlinle proci-ts c 
raismg ?Mlk, which account sh»11 h. ' 
ded nil actual exp^liiiK'nl ivilhu 
Stiilp or Di.strii't. iunl fliall \w accuuipa- 
niud by a s[>ccimcD of the Sdk, 



acter your coiuuiitlee could have desired seeing; but ments, 
we tbiiik we saw evideneea of an tnlenlion to inclose proper at thi 
the whole farm with stone, and Mr. Tiniberlake the best mai 
gives that as the reasou why he does no! make new tions, hotvev 
rail*, aod improve tbe fencing alluded to. Indeed ; they conceiv< 

your commiltee could wish that tbey bad discover- ; lie view. Mr. Timberlake is now in pi 
ed the Bdiiie system elsewhere that they did in the' farm containing about 534t acres. He commenced 
improvement ol the fencing. The deterraioatiun of his agricultural labours where be now resides in the 
Mr. I'lmtwrlake to makeall his inclosuresof a per-ij'ear l8U5 His original purchase included 340 
inanenl kind, and to s:ive bis wood fur ihoae who'acres — being mlher more than one half of the tract 
come alter him, deserves the praise of the bving,' which be noiv holds — the rest has been purchased 
rtud will secure to him the gmiiludc of posterity, hy him at different periods, from the profits of his 
Mr. Timberkke haa this year built upon his farm agriculture, and affords an honourable evidence of 
two hundred and sevenly rods of stone fencing, <be seal, industry and fidelity with which he most 
which we Ibink will probably enlillebim to Ihepre-rbave pursued his profession. He bis built a cnm- 
miuui of lilleen dollars ollVred by the society for fortabte, handsome and well finished dwehing bouse, 
.the greatest ijuanlily of permunent fencing. This of stone; most of the materials, and much of the 
'question, however, will be decided by Ihe commit- labour employed in its construction, appear to hare 
i tee appuint'^d to examine the cerlilicalet from cum- ' been furnished by himself. The same remark ap- 
' peliturs. Tlie crop ol' corn wbicli Mr. Timberlake plies to Ins barn, stables, and servant's houses. iii'>st 
' has this year raised ii^on a field of about sixty acres, of which consist of Ihe same tasting material He 
lis a splendid exhibition of hit great success as a has bestowed upon a farm nnlurally dextiliite of 
cruppi.r, and speras with oth-r things to convince water, an abundant supply, 'by di;;i;iiig two copious 
lyuur'Uiumillee thai this part of his char;icli-r as a and never Ikdlng wells. But the principal merit 
l.rrnier is utiassaihitile. In relation to .tir. Timber- which yuurcoiuiiiittee are disposed to award to Mr. 
I lake s stock (wilh Ihe exception of bia shcpp, which ' Timberlake, is lo be found in bis constant and suc- 
Inre at ieiist respcclable.i your comniiltte will in a cussfut etfurls for the improvement of Ihe soil itself. 
flew worils say, it is sicb as tlipy derived neitherliiuch was the miserable system of busbandr> pur- 
pleasure nuf benefit frum examining. jsued prior to Mr. rimlierUke's comii.g in posses- 
In speaking of the other competitor we will pre- isioa, that a portion of Ihe land wai. ihrotvn out a* 
sciil an extract from our report madeat Ihe meeting'unwurlhy ol cultivation, and thi: rest covered with 
in November last. ■* The committee had got but aa|binesioiii: breakers. 

imperfect view of Mr. Taylor s tarm before they dis- 1 There is no Li'llct crilerion by which to judge of 
covered ^ullit'ient assurdnces that a system of ma- the merits of a fatnier, than a comparison between 
nagement exisled. In approaching Mr. Taylor'sjlhepresent condition ol'biscstale, and that which it 
house, you pass thniuxh llic centre of his farm, and ipresenleU when he took possi^ssion of it Accord- 
leave Ibn^e square lields on the right, the same >nglo (bin mode of judging, the comparison appear* 
numbnr on ihe h fi, pivsenting the gentle undula-j'" be in every respect favourable to Mr. Timber- 
tinn sn desirable in a farm where Ihe lands are lia- lake. An imiii--cise q'laniity of stone has been c.>]- 
ble to baking. Around these fields there is ihejl'^cied from lii- lieids, and applied to the construe- 
most iinitbrmly g'lod fencing that your committee I tiun of fences and useful buildiniis. The happiest 
ir aeen in Frederick, and at Ihe corner of| results have thus been •-ff.cted. nut only in furnish- 
admirable and lasting gale. These fences mg useful and durable eni'iosurcs, but in divesting 



AGRICULTURAL tSOCIETV OF THE VAL 
LLY. 

The TnaUti of the Jaricnltural Soeiity «f Hu t'ol 
Ity. tnho foiatiiult a cuniiaittet/vr the caiiiiiiinfiiird 
fiffannt offend fur pirMiumi, retpeclfutly 

Thiit in accordnncft wilh Ihcir dulv, Ihny obrjprt 
a call fnm two mrmliers of 'he sciciHv, ,Mr. I)..vid 
Timbrrlribe and Bnshrod T^iylnr, Esq. and ..n Ihe 
«tli iind iBl\s ofOctober vi>ilfd their rrspf-ctivi' 
farni> fur tin- puqrase uf investigating th<-ir rclatif' 
eUiiii- upon your soriety for the prpnii>ini otTi-rcd. 
Thev h»ve examined as directed, in rereivncc to. 
Isi.fnrm buildings; 2i1, y^rds ami m^iuure-; 3,\. 
fence* and senpral divisions; 4lli. orchiird and n.ir 
drn fruit; 5lli. hve stock; and (itli. imp] nn'nt.i o! 
biiHbandrv, and are ph-aned lo find, thiil while dis 
fovtiinc some thing* they were compHIrd In ci'n 
sun'.lhey found much worthy oflheir highest coui- 
npiidntion. They Iherelore measure oul lo tht- 
conip'-Iilors such .is duty orders and jiisiirr calls f <i. 

.Ml. llralHTlakes fami is hid olTinlo liv.-lvr ti d:.. 
irtiieti origiDBlly were exceedingly rough sad uapro- 



inade of subslanlial locust posis, well pinned 
:lher at lop, and placed in pairs alternately lif 
leen inches frum a straight line, so as to form, when 
it is cumpleled, a worm of diiuble that distance ('il 
lei'.L^ 'ihe rails are laid upon a stone foundation, 
and in ecery rapect Ihe fencing is such as particu- 
larly pleased Ibe committee. When your cummil- 
tee stale that Mr. Taylor's farm is laid off in Ihe 
n<irlhern style, they ivish to be understood as ex- 
pressing their appiobalion. Mis phn of dividing a 
lann of 165 acres of cleared land into three luls ol 
10 acre*, and six fields of ■iH acres each, they high 
li approve of Because the^ believe with our soil 
a!id in our climate a feai Jiddt only on a fiirm are 
totally inconsistent with an improving rotation. Mr 
'I'iiylor slates, and his declaration is corroborated 
by his neighbours, that wlien he look possession of 
bis firm, in the yeir 18.13, tlie larger proportion ol 
his land would not bring more Ih^n one-third what 
it now yiftds. wliii-h is an average of 15 bushels ol 
wheat and 30 of corn." 

Your lommillei: were somewhat at a loss in de- 
riding belween, but rather incline to Ihe belief that 
Mr. Timbi'rlake's sherp are superior.. But Mr. 
Taylor s work horses and colls, (some of which wilt 
be exhibited before another couimillee for premi- 
am.) bis horned cattle and hogs, are vattli/ titpericr. 
Th<'y are such .is woulil do rredil (u .<iiy man, and 
render Hr. l^ylor ui «bject of jiist piaue. 



Ihe soil Itself of those obsiructluns which in 
be an inau|ierahle bar to suc('e3^ful cultivation It is * 
obvious, too, from the gener d aspect of this farm, 
that the appliciition of manure has not been neglect- 
ed. Whatever may have been its productions un- 
der former nianagc:iiicnt, it is evidcul that they arc 
>w extremely rcspecluble. 

When it is considered Ihat Mr. Timberlake's for- 
tune Was laid in small bcginriings; that he haK rais- 
merous family, and expendt'd a cunsider^kble 
■etlhng (hem in life; Ihat he was seriously 
injured about seven year-* ago by fire, which con- 
sumed several outbuildings, with gr.iin, horses, Sic. 
isiderable amount; and that all his iiitpi-ove- 
ments aud acquisitions have been made during a 
space including the embargo, the war, and ibese lat- 
'er year* equally inausjiicioi.s lo agricultural suc- 
esB, — your committee arc satisfied of the propnetj 
rilh nhich they have b'stowcd pr.iisc. 

AlXer duly appreciating the claims of each 
ompelitor, your committee have, by a unanimoul 
ole, aivarded the premium to Bushrod T.iylor. and , 
ihile Ibey conlidently hope it will meet Ihe appro^ 
I jtion of all otheri concerned, (hey have every rea> 
on to believe their deeisiua wdl receive Ihe cheei^ 
ul acquiesce lice of the other thriving competilore. 
By order oi the memoers. 

WM. M. BARl'ON. 
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(From the Techuical Repository.) 

OBSERVxlTIONS ON THE CULTURE OF 

SILK, 

By the late Archibald Stephenson, Esq., of Mongree- 

nan, in .Ayrshire. 

(Continued' from page 302.) 

'You must not be too hasty in putting up the 
brushwood on the baskets on the stage for the 
worms to mount This ought not to be done till 
you observe a good many of your worms offering 
to mount, because the brushwood keeps the worms 
too close and warm, and exposes them to the dan> 
ger of that disorder which the French call the touff', 
which is very fatal to the worms, and which does 
not seize them till they are just ready to mount 
When they are perfectly full, and ready to mount, 
they are rendered feeble by too great heat, and the 
silk fairly chokes them, so that a great deal of fresh 
air becomes more particularly necessary for them 
at this time than at any other. For this reason it 
is even thought to be advisable not to put up your 
brushwood until you have seen a cocoon fairly made 
upon the stage. At any rate you can have some of 
your large baskets (of which you should have an 
ample provision,) ready dressed with brushwood, 
into which you can from time to time, as you ob 
serve them, put such of your worms as you find 
fully ripe for mounting. Besides, when you see a 
whole parcel ready to mount, you have onl^ to take 
the basket which contains them out of its place, 
aid put up one of those which is already dressed 
with the brushwood, by which means you can put 
your worms directly into the iittlc cabins prepared 
for them, which will render your work much easier 
than it would be otherwise, and make it less hurry- 
ing. The basket thus emptied of the worms should 
be in.stantly dressed with brushwood, to be in readi- 
ness for the next parcel that shall be ready for 
mounting. Not a minute is to be lost when the 
worms are fully ripe, so that a number of these ad- 
ditional prepared baskets are of the utmost conse- 
quence at this time. 

In preparing the little cabins for the worms, you 
must make choice of such small brushwood as is 
bushy at the tops, as already mentioned; and in ar- 
ranging them you must intermix the tops of them 
with each ether, which will render them thicker in 
the heads, but taking care always to leave little 
openings between the twigs, so as the passage for 
the worms may not be stopped, which is attended 
with this advantage, that it affords a great many 
little places proper for the worms to form their co- 
coons in. When the heads of the brushwood are 
too thin, the worms find themselves at a loss to fix 
themselves, and spend a great deal of their strength 
n rankling from branch to branch, to find a proper 
place for them. In placing your brushwood, you 
nust order it so that the bottom parts shall stand as extremely well. 



are made across the breadth of the basket, at the 
distance of about eighteen or twenty inches from 
each other, so that you may easily put in your hand 
from one side to the other, to enable you to clean 
the intervals from time to time from the Utter, as 
you shall find it necessary; which ought to be done 
at least once in twenty-lour hours aller the bushes 
are put up, and even twice if you can find time for 
it The bushes are placed in such manner at to 
form with their heads little arches betwixt each 
row of the branches. By placing the bushes as 
above, they stand erect and firm, because they press 
equally upon the undermost as well as on the upper 
basket 

When the worms are mounted on the brushwood, 
care must be taken not to suffer any body to disturb 
them by handling or touching the brushwood, be- 
cause when they begin to work, their first opera- 
tion is to fix so many threads of silk to different parts 
of the branches, which threads are to serve to sup- 
port and hold up their cocoons in their proper poise. 
If any one of these silk threads is broke by hand 



shall all of them be ready to mount at the same in^ 
stant The consequence then is^ that thooe which 
are ripe mount directly> and those which are not 
ripe remain in their cabins, and must have food 
given to them till such time as they are read^ to 
mount in their turns, during which time the littef 
must be changed frequently to prevent corruptioa: 
but what is worst of all, the worms whicn arc 
mounted on the brushwood, before beginning to 
shut themselves up entirely in their cocoons, dis- 
charge a quantity of liquid matter, which falls upon 
the worms below in the cabins, and wets and dirties 
them prodij^ously; and that glutinous liquor drying 
and hardenmg upon their skins^ prevents their per- 
spiration, and deprives them of that pliancy and 
agility which are so requisite to enable them to 
mount, as well as to make their cocoons. The 
consequence often is, that the worms thus wet with 
that glutinous liquor contract diseases and die, at 
the very instant they are ready to mount; and as 
these diseases are too often contagious, by the 
worms bursting, the contagion is spread over the 



ling the branches, the worm finds, when he comes ; rest, which become also infected, and so the wholte 



to work on the cocoon, that by the loss of that 
thread the cocoon has lost its poise, by which 
means, as it does not remain steady, he cannot 
work with advantage, so as to finish his cocoon pro- 
perly. Disappointed by this means of continuing 
his work, he pierces the cocoon, quits it altogether. 



which remained in the cabins are oAen entirely 
lost 

Some few people, who are more attentive, and 
are sensible of the dangerous consequences of the 
abo\e method, follow a different practice. They 
have the patience to pick out the worms, one by 



and throws out his silk at random wherever hcjone, from time to time, as they observe them to lie 
goes, by which means his silk is wholly lost, as is ; ripe, which they then place in the cabins, and 
the worm also, as he finds no place to lodge in with, which never fail to mount immediately, when they 
propriety, in order to prepare for his last change of i are properly chosen; that is, when the person who 
state when he is to come out a butterfly. | gathers them is a proper judece of their real po'mt 

Some of the threads of silk, which it has been of maturity, which discovers itself by their bodies, 
already said the worm attaches to the different; but more particularly their heads being perfectly 
branches, upon his first beginning to work, are like- transparent, as before mentioned. The other 
wise sometimes broke by another worm working in worms, which are not ripe, they leave in the basket, 
his neighbourhood, which is attended with the fatal i and give them their food in the usual manner, till 
consequences above mentioned, though this last is they become ripe in their turns, when they are con- 
stantly gathered up from time to time, and put into 
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:lo>e to one another as possible, that the worms in 
groping about may every where find bushes to cling 
o. In using n^^-^v ^--^''^ of brushwood, where the''* 
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an accident which happens but very seldom. 

Such of your worms as you find loiter below, the cabins as they come to maturity. By this 
without mounting, notwithstanding they are ripe, means you can change them with ease, and they 
you must be careful from time to time to place upon are safi against being wet with that glutinous liquor 
the brushwood, which is ranged at the two ends above mentioned, which from repeated experience 
and along the sides of the stage. There are always \ has been found to have such pernicious and destruc- 
some of the worms which are lazy, or have not, tive consequences. One may allege that this last 
strength enough to mount on the branches, which, | practice occasions an additional trouble; but the 
however, are strong enough to make good co- answer is obvious, that by this method a great num- 
coons when they are placed where they can make ber of worms are preserved, which are utterly lost 
them, without the fatigue of mounting the brush- by following the other practice of putting the worma 
wood. Those which are so unlucky as to tumble i of a whole basket at once into the cabins; and con- 
front the brushwood, should also be placed with the'sequently the quantity of silk produced is considera- 
other weak worms, because the fall generally di-ibly increased, which does more than repay that ad* 
minishes their strength greatly; and those which iditional trouble tenfold. 

you then place upon the brushwood should be co- 1 In putting the ripe worms into the cabins, take 
vered over with a piece of paper, to which they care to place them first of all in the middle of the 
attach the threads of silk to keep their cocoons ' cabins, that the middle may be well furnished with 
steady. You may also place some of the weak worms before you place any at the sides. Should 
worms in papers, made up in the form of a cone or you begin first at the sides, or outward ends of the 
sugar loaf, in which they will make their cocoons | cabins, you will find it extremely diliicult to supply 

the middle of the cabins with worms, without dis- 
turbing and even destroying some of those whica 
are mounting on the sides, in reaching in with y^*** 
hand towards the middle. 

I shall here take an opportunity of mentioniu^ 
that during the two fiist mf-ts of the worms m 
practice alv\ays was, agreeably to Mens. Martelov- 
system, to keep the windowi» of the room shut; (>» 
when once the second a;!:e was over^ I inured the& 
by degrees to the fresh air, by opening the window* 
ai first for a counlc of hours in th"* •«i'*-n*» ©f ^^ 
day, and increasing the tim'' *> ^ jv. mdo%* 
from day to day, till at last I hx. iii..u alw <.jS upe^ 
day and night, particularly f~ - '^e time of ther 
getting over their fourth ip***<"^ .. a they complex 
ed their cocoons, unless U -nther happened ;« 
prove p'^'*Harkably ' dd anc 
«>ractir '"cceede* -*'-'N;tij 
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ULj that it la aUvisable to puriue the same method 
in Bntain* as the difference of climate is great On 
the contrary, f should incline to think, that in Eng- 
land the windows should always be kept shut dur- 
ing the night, but when once the second age is 



ARer the cocoons are taken down, the^ should 
be assorted according to their colours, settmg apart 
all the weak cocoons, and such as are double: thpse 
of each colour, which have a shine upon their sur- 
face, and thence called sattiny, should also be put 



over, that it would be proper to habituate thej by themselves, as they form the second sort of silk, 
worms gradually to the fresh air during the day ;: The double cocoons form the coarsest silk of the 



more particularly after their getting over their 
fourth malady, when it is of the greatest conse- 
quence to them: but even then, in case oT cold wet 
weather, I should think it advisable to shut the 
windows occasionally during the day. In short, in 
thb article, a man's conduct must be regulated by 
prudence and ^od sense, in which his experience 
will greatly assist him. 

Upon this article of hatching the worms, it has 
been recommended to save the production of the 
first four days, as I observed this to be the general 
practice in France: but f must mention, that having 
met with a French gentleman at Montauban, who I 
understood had dedicated much of his attention to 
the culture of silk, and in which I was assured he 
had been particularly successful, I look the liberty, 
with a view to gain information, to request of him 



whole 

All the floss, or loose silk which is round the out- 
side of the cocoons, must be carefully taken off, be- 
cause the better the cocoons are cleared from that 
outer silk, the better they play in the basin, and of 
course the better the silk will wind off. 

In clearing off the floss silk from the cocoons, 
when taken down from the branches, it is customa- 
ry to make choice of those which are judged to be 
the best for seed, which are put aside by themselves; 
and afterwards from the whole of those to pick out 
in pairs such as are judged best for the purpose; 
taking rare in this last choice to pick out an equal 
number of males and females, as far as one can 
judge of the different sexes by the cocoons. In 
doing this, care must be taken to keep the cocoons 
of the same day's mounting always separate by 



to favour me with an account of his method of ma themselves, that the butterflies may pierce the co- 
nagement, with which he politely complied. By the coons at the same time. If the good cocoons taken 
account I received from htm, 1 found that the ma! from the whole are all first mixed together, and 
terial difference betwixt this gentleman's manage- 
ment and the general practice, consisted in the fol- 
lowing particulars. He told me, that having long 
observed that the worms which were first hatched 



' from this general heap the cocoons are afterwards 
picked out in pairs for breeding, the consequence 
will be, that there will be set aside the cocoons of 
worms that have mounted the brushwood upon dif- 
turned out always to be more healthy and vigorous, fe rent days, which of course will have the effect^ 
than those which were later in coming out, he had I that the butterflies will pierce the cpcoons unequal- 
for this reason adopted (be following plan, which he; ly; that is, not on the same day, but at times dis- 
had then followed for several years, and to which, tant from each other; so that there will not be an 



in a great measure, he attributed his success. 



die of the cocoon, to leave Uu» two ends of it iree, 
as you cannot be certain at which of the ends the 
insect will pierce the cocoon. This heintr done, you 
hang up the cocoons against the wall of the room by 
a nail, until such time as the butterflies come out. 

At putting the cocoons upon the thread, in order 
to prepare them for breeding, be at the pains to 
place a male and female cocoon alternately updn 
the thread, that they may be near each other for 
copulation, when they con^e to pierce the cocoon; 
and when the butterflies come out, you place them 
upon a piece of clean woollen cloth, that is perfect- 
ly smooth, having no nap or pile upon it, which 
may be hung upon the back of a chair. 

The male is easily to be distinguished from the 
female, by his body being more slender, and by flut- 
tering his wings oftener, and with a great deal more 
force than the female. When they have been about 
ten hours in copulation, the male is to be gently re- 
moved, as the female is supposed by that time to be 
sufficiently impregnated. The female will then 
proceed to lay her eggs upon the cloth, to which 
they will closely adhere, and upon which you let 
the eggs remain till about a month before the usual 
time for hatching, when they are to be taken from 
the cloth, which is generally done by means of a 
thin piece of copper coin, which in France passes 
for a penny, (un sol marque,) and which is found 
perfectly to answer the purpose. The cloth upon 
which the eggs are laid is folded up lightly, and 
kept till the proper season in a drawer or closet, in 
a dry room, but not too hot. Every female butter- 
fly is calculated to produce from three to four hun- 
dred eggs. The reason for recommending the eggs 
to be taken off the cloth about a month before the 



If his intention was to raise a quantity of worms same time, which mujt occasion the loss of a great 
equal to two ounces of eicgs, his practice was to put' many of the butterflies, and consequently the quan- 
two ounces and a h tif of eggs to germinate, and to' tity of eg^s or seed will fall short of what was in- 
save no more than the production of the three first tended, which shows the necessity of precision in 
days, throwing away all the rest. He like wis** made; keeping the cocoons of each day apart, 
it a rule, upon heir passin::; through their different | When you happen to have more females than 
maladies, to take only the forward vvorms, throwing males, you must employ the males of the preceding 
away regularly all those which remain long: m get- day a second time, that you may not lose your su- 
ting over their maladies; and he gave the following pernumerary females. But this is only to be done 
reason for his continuing to follow this plan; name-' upon an urgent case of this kind, because it is greatly 



equal number of males and females produced at the usual time of hatchingis this, that it can then be done 



without the smallest injury to the eggs, which at 
that time are perfectly hard and firm; but if delayed 
till the time of hatching, the cabc becomes greatly 
altered, because the eggs gradually soften by the 
approach of the spring, so that they cannot then 
be taken from the cloth without the evident risk of 
destroying a great part of them 

Were it possible to wind off the silk from the 
other cocoons before the insect naturally pierces 
ithem. that is the best time for doing it, because the 



ly, that from many years' experience, he said he preferable to cause the males to serve only once, if! silk at that time winds off with much greater ease 



than afterwards But as that is found to be impos- 
sible, two methods have been pursued to destroy 
the insect in the cocoon, that they may wind off the 
silk at leisure and with full convenience. The first 
method which was followed in FVance for that pur- 



bad found, that those worms which are hatched you can calculate so as to have always an equal 
after the third day always turn out to be weakly, number of both sexes for copulation, 
and arc tedious in alMtheii operations. For the; The double cocoons are to be distinguished by he- 
same reason he rejected all tho'je worms which lin- ing much thicker than the others, generally broad, 
ger in gettin^c over their maladies, which he said and not quite round. 

was owing to their weakness, or to their being in- 1 In taking the cocoons off the brushwood, pick! pose, was to destroy them by placing the cocoons 
fected in some measure with some disease, which; them off carefully, especially if there are any dead; in baskets, in a baker's oven; but if the oven hap- 
generally carried them off before they could makej worms amongst them, which presently corrupt; be pened to be a little hotter than was proper, the silk 
their coj'oons; or if they did get the len;;th to make: cause such <if the cocoons as touch these dead; was by that means scorched, and often very much 
their cocoons, these last he maintained were so li;;ht worms are spoiled by them, as they contract by that, hurt by it. They therefore tried to kill the insect 
that they were not equal in value to the expense of. touch gluiness from the dead worms, which hinders! by the steam of boilintc water, wlii'.-ii could not at 
the leaves which these worms will eatjJuring their the silk fVom winding off properly from the cocoon. jail hurt the silk, and ihey succcede*'; so that the 
giainlc fraizc. 
dies, he saved onl 

water is per!brnied in the followinic manner: 

They build a little furnace of brick, of a kind of 
oval form; the ground part of which is for holding 
the wood or charcoal whi.-h they use upon this oc- 



At getting over their different mala-] The best manner to know the good from the bad: placi:*!!; them in the oven is now wljclly laid aside, 
niv such as came away the first two; cocoons, is to press them at the two ends with your The killing of the insect by the steam of boihng 



days, throwing away all that were not ready at the, fingers. If they resist well that pressure, and ap- 

close of the second day. From what observations pear hard and firm betwixt your fingers, the co- 

1 had myself made upon the silk worm, I thought; coons are certainly good. 

this gentleman had a great deal of reason upon hisj Though they appear firm upon pressing their 

sidi-; hut, as in every thinsf in relation to this cull sides with your fingers, they may still not be entire- jcasion; and to make the fire burn properly, they 

ture, 1 uniibrmiy lUvide it a rule to satisfy my mindly e:ood; the pressure at the two ends being of all; have a Httle iron tcrate in the furnace, upon which 



fully by experiment, I firmly resolved to submit hisj others the best manner of knowing the good ones. 

After the cocoons are taken down from the brush- 



plan to that test. I was, however, disappointed in 
fulfiHine: my intention in that respect, by my havingi 
been obli;ced to return to Britain upon bu.>iness, be- 
fore tJK* next season of the rtilk cultivr*'. came round. 
At the same time, as I still continue to regard this 
article as a matter of g^reat importance to that cul- 
ture, I would humbly advise, that it should be fully 
canvassed by ex|>eriment. 

(11. The cocoons should be allowed to remain 
upon the brushwood for six or s*: ven days af^er the 
la^t of the worms of that particular parcel are 
mounted. 



they place the wood or charcoal; and over that, at 
a little distance, they place a lit le copper cauldron, 
wood, such of them as are intended for seed must, which they fill with water, an<l make it boil by 
with the utmost care, be cleaned from all the floss: means of tne fire underneath. Above this cauldron 
or loose silk which is about them, which, if allowed they have another iron grate, upon ivhich they 
to remain, would greatly hinder the butterfly fromj place the cocoons, in a little open basket composed 
setting out of his cell; after which, with a needle; of twigs, which is made pretty open between the 
and thread, you must thread the cocoons by the twigs, to let the steam and heat of the boihng 
middle, like a string of beads But in doing this,: water have the easier access to the cocoons. To 
yo J must take care not to hurt the insect in the co- 1 this cauldron and the grate above it for holding the 
••oon with the needle. You are only to pierce just I basket with the cocoons, you have access by a little 
IS much of the skin of the cocoon as is sufficient to! door which opens above the entrance for the fire, 
attach it to the thready and this is done at the mid-' The furnace is arched over the top with bricks^ 
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that when the door above mentioned is shut, the 
steam may be retained within, which, in the space 



which by that means are in readiness to be thrown 
in, to form the thread of silk which is to be wound 



n 



of ei$;ht minutes, is found effectually to kill the in i off. 
sects within the cocoons. The basket is then taken | This done, she puts toj^ether the threads of as 
out and put aside. 'to let the cocoons dry, as upon; many of the cocoons as she inclines, according as 
coming out of the furnace; they will be ull of them; she wants to make the thread fine or coarse These 
wet with the steam, and they then place another she joins together, and alW having put the silk 
basket in the furnace with more cocoons, taking !thri)u^h one of the eyes of two of the pieces of iron 
care so to keep up the fire, as to have the water in! which are placed for conducting the thread to the 
the cauldron ahvays boiling: Charcoal is pr-fera 'reel, she fixes the silk thread to the reel; upon 
ble to wood for fuel upon this occasion, because it, which another woman, who attends to manage the 
has no smoke The smoke of wood spoils the co 'reel, begins to turn it about with her hand, and 
lour of the silk and tak«8 away from its lustre. The; keeps it in motion by applying her foot to the foot- 
smoke of pit coal would be still worse i board, and by this means winds off the silk from 
' Here it is proper to add, that after the insects the cocoons^ which is done with great swiftness. 



have been killed by the steam, as above mentioned 
care must be taken to stir about and move the co- 
coon regularly, at least once a day. If this is neg 



As soon as one or more of the cocoons are ex- 
hausted, the woman who manages ihe cocoons in 
the cauldron or basin, supplie:* their places from 



Width of the door, or opening:, at which you put 
in the charcoal, for supporting the fire, 7i inches. 

L'-ngth of the oval copper basio, which is built 
in on the top of the stove, f6r containinr the hot 
water in which the coeoons are put when they wind 
off the silk, 20 inches and I of an inch. 

Width of that basin. 16i inches. 

Depth of the basin, 31 inches. 

Breadth of the rim of the basin, U inch. 
(To be eonduded in our next.) 
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lected, the insects will corrupt, and breed worms j time to time with others, taking care while these - 
in the cocoons, which will destroy the silk After | are winding off to prepare others for keeping up, 
the cocoons are taken out of the furnace, and dried; a continual supply; and taking care also to ob- 
a little, as before directed, they should be wrapt up ; serve that the silk winds off regularly from all the; 
in a good thick woollen blanket, to keep in all the I cocoons she puts in play together > 

hot steam, and to prevent all access to the rxterior! As she is obliged to bave her fingers almost every' 
air This is done with a view to stifle any of the • ther instant amongst the boiling water, in order to 
insects which may happen to be yet alive, a^d manage the cocoons properly, she has a basin of 
which, if immediately exposed too much to the open coM water at hand, into which she dips her fingers 
air, might revive and recover their strength. They alternately with the other, to prevent scalding them, 
are left covered up in that manner with the blanket; But in spite of her best care, a woman who works 
for five or six hours together; after which they are j any time at tiiis management, finds her fingers at 
to be taken out of the basket, and spread out upon least so affected by the influence of the boiling water, 
a table; and are afterwards to be stirred, and moved [ that they are for some time in such a state she has 
about regularly every day, as directed above. Audi scarce any feehng with them; but this afterwards 
you then assort the cocoons according to their dif ; goes off gradually. 

ferent colours, of which they have three sorts inj Here it must be observed, that in forming the 
France, namely, the white, the yellow, and those of brush before mentioned, great care must be taken 
a greenish colour. to have the points ol it exceeduigly small; because 

When the insects are once killed, the sooner you, if the points are large and coarse, tlie silk will not 
wind off the silk from the cocoons the better, be- take up fine from the cocoons, but will rise ofl' thick 
cause it can then be done more easily than after! and clotty, which will prevent its winding off pro- 
tbey have been kept for some time; upon which ac- perly upon the reel. 

count they always wind off the silk as fast as they The t\inding otf the silk is always performed in! 
possibly can; and it is done in the following manner: ithe open air. generally in some garden, to prevent 
They build a little copper cauldron into a small j any accident from the fire, and mure fiarticularly to 
furnace of brick, with a fire-place under it, as in! prevent any l)<id eflects from the bad smell ol the 
the other furnace already described, exactly in the i dead worms, which stink prodigiously. Kor Ihrse 
same manner as we do in Britain, at the sides of; reasons, this work is not suii'ered to be perlormed in 
our rivers, for the washing of hnen at our bleach- i any large town, but must always be lione witiKfut 
fields, at the end of which they have a large reel, | the walls When the tlay's work is over, the) luike 
which turns round with the hand, and by a foot- 1 a fire of brushwood, into which they throw all the 
board, and two or three little pieces of iron at pro jdead insects, which are taken from the bottoms of 

Ser distances, with eyes to them, by which to con ;the cocoons, opened with a pair ol scissors lor that 
uct the threads to the reel. The cauldron above; purpose, and burn them together, in order to pre 
mentioned, they fill with water, and keep it always, vent any bad consequences from their stench and! 
boiling with a fire of wood or charcoal; the last,, smell. This is done every night regularly, before! 
however, being preferable on account of its being the work people retire for the evening As the ma- 1 
free from smoke. They then put from 30 to SO;nufacturers of the silk, and merchants who want to' 
cocoons at once into the boiling water, and, with a, sell it, buy up large quantities of the cocoons, & .uie 
small brush of little twigs, (of heath, for example.) of these people will have from ten to twenty ol these 
they kce|) stirring the cocoons about. The heat of httle furnaces going at a time in the same garden,* 
the boiling water dissolves the gum that is naturally | and even sometimes more. I 

about the silk, upon which, as the cocoons arc con-{ As the whole of the silk cannot be entirely got; 
tinually touched and tossed, from side to side,! off by the reel, what remains upon the dead in>ect' 
amongst the water by the little brush, the ends of: is put aside, with the coarse part of the silk, ivhicli' 
the silk attach themselves to the brush. When the is taken from the cocoons in the beginning, till \ou' 
woman who manages the bru>h. perceives that she meet with the tin© thread which is proper for the' 
has got hold of the ends of the silk by it, she takes. reel 



hold of the silk thread with her hand, puts aside 
the brush, and pulls the silk towards her, which 
dLnengages itself with ease froni the cocoons; and 
this she continues to do till she has got away all the 
floss or outside silk of the cocoons. When she ob- 
serves she is come to the fine silk, she breaks ofl 
and separates the coarse from it, which coarse silk 
she puts Mside. She then applies her brush again 
till she has got hold of the end of the fine silk, all 
of which she sets apart, every fine thread by itsell, 
bv fixing it to a piece of wood kept near to the fur- 
for that pur(K>se, till she has arranged the 
or at least the greatest part in this manner. 



The dimensions of the stove .ind basin made use; 
of at Montauban, and described above, are as fol : 
lows: ! 

Height of the stove from the ground, i22 inches | 
and k of an inch. ! 

Length ol the stove, 29 i inches. 

Breadth of Ihe stove, "24 inches. 

Height of the iron bars for supportmg the char- 
coal from the ground, for holding the tire, 12 and 4 
part of an inch. 

Width of the door, or opening, at the bottom of 
the stove, for taking out the ashes, and tor giving 
air to the fire« 9 inches and i part of an inch. 



ON ICE HOUSES. 
Dear Sir, Dreember «, 18f6. 

Having had some experience in preserving ice, 
in the latitude of Maryland, ( will place at your 
disposal a few observations, as an addition to the 
generally judicious directions of your correspon- 
dent P. The shade of trees over the house, but 
not so much as to obstruct a good circulation of air, 
is a point of importance. There are many tracts 
on our Atlantic border, where you cannot go twenty 
feet deep for the springing of water; and a house 
eighteen feet square in the clear, and nine or ten 
feet below the surface, will keep ice very weil. ft 
is an essential |>oint to prevent, as far as possible, 
all contact of the external air, especially of the 
warm season, to the ice. 

1 have had what is called a dry well. (i. «., a hole 
in the centre of the floor, sunk a little deeper than 
the common bottom of the pit.; in my ice house> 
and have seen them in others; but ( have never 
been able to discover that the ice made any water 
into the receptacles. It shrinks and wastes by pcr- 
vpiration, and especially if your bottom be sand or 
gravel, 1 am convinced that th^ bottom logs should 
be bedded in it, and no pl.ice be left where air can 
insinuate itself under the ice. 

F^odder, or corn tops, make a more convenient 
thatch than straw, and the thicker it is put on the 
hetter. 

The ice should certainly he put away as solid as 
possible; and while pitting a layer of the large 
cukes, I have .til the small one.s and broken bits, 
pouiidrd.and with this pulverized ice fill in between 
the coiiutn, and grout the crevices between the 
large rakes, and make it all like a piece of solid 
sto'ie mason wurk. 

I let IK) straw or litter of any kind come near the 
house, when l.am packing ice; it only bothers you, 
and will get mixed in with the ice, without being 
then of the slightest service, I fill the log pit fiifi 
of ice, hard out to the wood, and within a few days 
after 1 cover with straw, not 15 or 18 inches, but 
not less than 3 or 4 feet thick— and the thicker the 
better. Let the air circulate freely over it. but ne- 
ver come I. ear the body of ice. I would keep ir 20 
feet off, if 1 could I look to the house now and 
then, and from the middle to the last of March, the 
ice will begin to shrink from the side logs; audit 
will shrink regularly and with a smooth surface. I 
then immediately stuff in dry, cool straw, and stop 
out the air. When I used to put the straw on the 
sides as 1 packed the ice, when the ice began to 
shrink, I would find this side stnw damp and di*- 
agreeahle, and havinj: got mixed in with the ice as 
packed, 1 could never get it out clean, and the sides 
of the ice melted into irrcguUr holes, and air holes, 
and then it wctit faster. But now if the straw I 
stuft' into the first regidar shrinking get damp, all I 
thus stuff in 1 can get out. and easily replace with- 
dry. I used to covei 18 inches thick, and frequent- 
ly change the straw. But the straw from the barn 
yard, as cool as it can be had dry, is very inany de- 
grees warmer than the ice— and I foond, that when 
1 thus changed the straw, the ice went awHj fahter 
at that time than at any other. I geuenl^ hav« a 
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tolerable plenty of straw, and I now put a large] American Review, in copying the above we take 



stack on at once; and 1 find while it lays seveml 
feet thick on the ice, that the straw next the ice is 
Bot near so liable to become damp, as when it was 
put on only 15 or 18 inches thick. It will, however, 
someiimes become damp, especially in a course of 
hot, moist weather — and whenever it does, we draw 
out this damp straw, and let the first layer of dry, 
cool straw come down upon the ice; and if I find 
the straw getting less than three feet thick. I bring 
straw from the barn yard, as dry and cool a^ I can 

get it, and put on the top of the straw in the house, 
ince ( have adopttrd the above practices in a house 
only V2 by 18 feet in the clear, and not more than 
9 feet deep, I have preserved ice till its rfiturn. In 
giving these minutes of my experience, I beg you 
to be assured I mean no disrespect to your corres- 
pondent P., but merely to follow and fill the chinks 
oe left open. You will dispose of them, as you please 
Respectfully, Q. 



EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 



occasion to add a single suggestion. Were all other 
inducements to bestow assiduous attention on the 
mental culture of females to be overlooked — were 
we to lose sight entirely of the delights of intellec 
tual intercourse with ladies of superior mental en- 
dowments; still there would be an adeqtiate and 
ample consideration for giving all attainable im- 
provement to the minds, and, through that, to the 
hearts of all the rising female generation, in the so- 
litary reflection that they are to be, in a material 
degree, and to an extent far beyond what is gene- 
rally adverted to — the itutrueton for the mind, and 
the gvardimu for the morals of our own sex. Every 
one who considers the powerful agency of the mo- 
ther in giving culture to the faculties, and a cast to 
the principles of her sons, will at once admit that: 
nothing can more conduce to the formation of good ' 
and able men, and of course to the prosperity and j 
happiness, and honour of a natirni, than that the 
greatest care should be bestowed on tlie mind, and ; 
the utmost attention paid to the principles of fe- ; 
males. It is to them we are almost exclusively! 
committed, when mind and body are equally plas- 
tic, and when both are most liable to be enfeebled 
and tainted for life. i 



through part of Mitcheldever uood, by Strattoo^ 
Farleyhouse, Nutley, Ilsficldj Ilerriad-common, and 
Golden-pots, where he was viewed, and ultimately 
taken, after a brilliant run of three hours and a 
quarter. It is calculated that no less than 300 
horsemen were present. [Annals of Sporting, 



The expediency of cultivating the intellect of; 
man is pretty well settled at the present day, and it' Knowledge is power, says the great Lord Bacon, 
■cems difficult to imagine why that of women should *"<^ another philosopher of yet greater renown, 
be neglected. If it have similar powers and equal *^"^» ^o it the power of commanding happiness. 



strength, it is as deserving ot care, and nill repay 
care as well; if it be weaker and narrower, if needs 
the more to be strengthened, enlarged and disci- 



-celestial wisdom calms the mind, 



And makes the happiness she does not find.** 
May not then that system and state of things be 
phiied. If the purposes of society and of hfe would 'denounced barbarous, under which the fairest por- 
oe promoted by the establishment of donieatic slave-, tion of Grod's creation would be shut out from such 
ry, theu every spark of intellectual life in the female , blessings. — Ed. AMEaiCAN FAaMEa.] 
Helot should be carefully extinguished; just as' 
birds in a cage are blinded, that they may nut look 



upon the forests and fields, the blue heavens and 
the green earth, and lung to be abroad upon the 
air, till melancholy should stop their song. But re> 
ligion and policy alike revolt at this. Man^s best 
happiness, like charity, begins at home, and, like 
thdt, is apt to stay there; and home is sure to be 
just what the wife would make it. Now if it were 
true that a woman, who can do any thing besides 
making a puddmg or mending a stocking, does 
these necessary things less willingly and well, than 
any one who can do nothing else; if it were true, 
as certainly it ib not, that a wife submits to the con- 
jugal authority, just in proportion as she is ignorant 
and uncultivated, how can the great purpose of 
marriatf;e, the mutual and reciprocal improvement 
of the moral and intellectual natures of the sexes, 
be promoted by a union upon such unequal terms; 
and what must we think ol a husband "ossez or- 
giuiUustment modeste,' to wish of his wife an un- 

auestioning obedience, instead of a sympathy of 
lought, and ta>te, and feeling? It is sometimes 
urged that, if a woman's mind be much enlarged, 
and ber taste refined, she is ap< to think difierently 
of the duties of life, to require different pleasures 
from the rest of her sex: that her fe* lings leave the 
channels which the institutions of societv have 
marked for them, and run riot, and bring her use- 
fulness and happiness into danger. Now the plain 
answer to this is, that these evils happen, not be- 
cause her rea:>on was cultivated, but because it was 
not cultivated well; and because the taste and in- 
tellect of women generally do not receive due cul- 
ture. [JVbrth Am. Rev. 

[The wonder, not to say the shame, seem.n to us 
to be, that a question should be raised, at this time 
of day, as to the expediency of such institutions, 
and such a course of instruction, as are nece.ssary to 
injure solid culture and various embellishments to 
the female nuud .tud character. But as there has 
appeared to b«* sufficient ground for serious Hud im- 
pressive reflecticns on it, in a journal so distinguish- 
ed for elegant and profound ieamiiig as is the North 
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ON BETTING. 

(From the Hunting Alderman.) 

Bets are the blockhead^s argument. 
The only logic he can vent. 

His minor and his major; 
'Tis to confess your head a worse 
Investigator than your purse. 

To reason with a wager. 

The fool who bets too high, will have 
Temptation to enact the knave 

And make his friend his martyr; 
But they who thus would underhand. 
Entrap, may be themselves trepanned. 

And sometimes catch a Tartar. 

Some slily make the matter sure. 
And then propose with look demure^ 

The bet at stake to double; 
Forgetting that whatever vogue 
The trick may have, the man's a rogue 

Whose betting is a bubble. 

Tempt not yourself— still less your friends — 
Where bets begin, attachment ends. 

And up springs feuds and quarrels. 
Leave wagers to the black leg tribe. 
Lest with their practice you imbibe 

A portion of their morals. 



STAG HUNT. 

On Monday, 3d April, 1826, /or the last time this 
season, a tine stag was turned out on our race ground, 
before the bounds of C. I^hard, Esq , in the pre- ; 
sence of a numerous field of sportsmen. Several j 
equipages and ladies on horseback, also, graced the j 
lively scene, the delight of which was greatly height- 1 
ened by the urbanity of the master, and the fine- 1 
ness of the day The stag, on being liberated, for ! 
some time surveyed the assemblage, then tOok! 
across the country, by Pilots farm, towards Itchen, : 
which he left on tne right, turning to the leA, | 



CLIMATE OF THE WESTERN AND AT- 
LANTIC STATES. 
Ma. Skinner, 

In an article inserted in the SGth number of the 
present volume of the American Farmer, the writer 
draws a comparison between the climate of the 
Western and Atlantic s'.ate8, much in favour of the 
former that this is an erroneous opinion, there is 
strong proof in the following statements which I 
have copied for you, from the Village Record, pub- 
lished at West Chester, in Pennsylvania 

"Major Stoddart, in his Sketches of Louisiana, 
considers the cold greater in winter on the Missis- 
sippi, than in the same latitude on the Atlantic coast. 
Doctor Drake, of Cincinnati, on the Ohio river, in 
latitude 39 degrees, after comparing the thermome* 
ter kept in ttiat place for nine years, with one kept for 
the same time in Philadelphia and its vicinity, says. 
that the mean summer heat of Pennsylvania was 
74.6 degrees, and that ol Cincinnati for the same 
time, was 74.1. The average number of days in 
which the thermometer ascended to 90 and up- 
wards, during the same period, was fourteen each 
summer at Cincinnati, and the greatest elevation 
was 98 degrees. Mr. Legaux says, the greatest 
degree of cold at Spring Mill, on the Schuylkill, 
was 17.5 t>elow 0; while at the same time, at Cin- 
cinnati, the mercury fell 18 below 0. The average 
degree of cold near Philadelphia, for several years^ 
as stated by Mr. Legaux, was 1.8 below zero — at Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. Drake states it on a mean of five years, 
as 3 below zero; — Cincinnati therefore appears to be 
colder than Philadelphia, although nearly a degree to 
the i>outh of it. The Doctor mentions, that the ther- 
mometer in Kentucky, the southern line of which is 
in S6 degrees, SO minutes, fell I4i degrees below 0. 

'*Mr. Rector says, that the Mississippi at St. Ge- 
nevieve, in latitude 38, was so tirmly covered with 
ice in a single night, as to bear horses and carria- 
ges the ensuing day; — and a writer in the Port Fo- 
lio, of October, 1816, whose letter is dated at Steu- 
benville, in the state of Ohio, says, *we had a hard 
frost on the 8th of June; but very few apples and 
peaches are le(t^-c berries, plums and quinces are 
totally gone. In most of the gardens, even the cur- 
rants were killed.' 

**From these statements it does not appear, that 
there are any grounds for believing the climate, 
westward of the mountains, more temperate than on 
the east side Indeed, reasoning from geographical 
position, we should think the cold must be greater 
m the same parallel of latitude on the west, than on 
the east side of the Alleghany, when we consider the 
immense ranges of mountains which extend from 
the heads of the Mississippi, and unite with the Cor- 
dilleras, and whose summits are clothed in perpetu- 
al snows. A north-west wind blowing from them, 
passes over a country as level as the steppes o^Tar-* 
tary, or the pampas of South America, unbroken by 
a tree, and must arrive with its cold undiminished on 
the Mississippi and Ohio; and we should, therefore, 
not be surprised to find the ice at St. Louis, in lati- 
tude $^i, according to Major Stoddart 's statement, 
:23 inches thick in January. 

**The parties under Captains Lewis and Clark 
found the snow on the mountains at the heads of 
the Missouri so deep, on the I7th of June, as to 
oblige them to wait some time for it to t>e diminish- 
ed before they could pass. Lieutenant Pike, on 
the heads of the Arkansaw river, which are nearly 
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uniied wiih loiue of the waiers of the Missouri, says, 
the thermomeler on the 3d of December, fell ^ix 
degrees below zero; and Ihe snow was so deep on 
the mountains ns to render them perfectly impa&.sa- 
ble. This was lieliveca the 401h and 4l»t degrees ol 
latitude. Un Ihe Rio del Norte, in latitude 36, Le 
says, the snow fell a foot deep on the6Ih of March, 
and so far south as htilude 33, on the same river, 
Tegelalioo only began to appear on the ITlh of tlie 



"Lieutenant Wilkinson, who parted from Pike, in 
order to descend the Arlnnsaw river, states, thai: on 
the 38th of October, the river was frozen over, in la- 
titude 37j, EO as to prevent all po^bility of pro- 
ceeding; and ohiioed him to leave the cnnoes which 
he liad madr,and course the river by land. 

"Mr. Darby, who residnd seventeen winters in 
the Mississippi territory, nnd in Loner Louisiana, 
esys, tbiit advancing west from the Aileghany moun- 
toins, the intensity of the eold increases, and the 
seasons at St. Louis, are colder than at Cincinnati, 
allbnugb half a degree south of it, and further, thui 
in no region in the world can the seasons be more 
uncertain than in the prairies of Louisiana, Irum 
one extremity to the other; no changes, particular- 
ly from beat to cold, are more sudden or more vio 
knt ile also slates, that at Natchez, in latitude 
31 J, the peach is rendered precarious by Ihe \aU 
froata in the spring, and that cotton is often kil 
led late in April. In Opelousas, which is a degrei 
■till further south, young peaches, eollon, llowtrs 
and even twigs of oak were destroyed late in April 
The cotton was also destroyed by frost on the ^tiili 
of September, and at iSalchez the general aspect »! 
the country, according to the same writer, frocn 
December to March, has as much the appearam 
of wmter as at Piltaburg, and fires arc almost as n 

"The same pmporlion of cold exists in nut 
noHhern latilucfes;-WLchiliQ.ackinac beini^ cold.r ^„„try. As it will Hourish in almost every pari ol 
than >lonlreal, which IS in the same par;ille;. Majur ^. ., ■'. , - ., .. ..'""„. 

Swan, of the U.S. army, muni ioned, that al'rost de- 
stroyed the greater part of the vcgeiublcs in the gai- 
dens of iUicbilimackinac on the loth of Auguat, and 
(hat the temperature of the air there in midsummer 
was not unlike a cuol March day in Pennsylvania. 
West of Lake Sujierior, above the latitude of 46 de- 
grees, the eartb a few feet below the surface is fro- 
zen throughout Iheycar; and al some stations of the 
Nurlh-weatern Fur Company, between lat. 50 am) 
56 degrees, wells, though very necessar;^, cannot he 
sunk on account of the frost, which in July wa.s 
found at the depth of three feet, and continued to 
where the atlvmpt was abandoned, twenty leel be- 
low the surface. 

••From these few quotations, I think, sir, that you 
will probably consider the fait as incontrovertible. 
tliat on the west of the Alleghany mountains ibe 
cold is more severe than in the same latitude on the 
east side of them; and my own knowledge of the 
climate of the western stales, conGrms (he authurL- 
ties which 1 have quoted." 

I may add to what is above mentioned, that Mr, ■ p„,„. ' 

Birkbeck,ina letter from Englivh Prairie, lUino.s-^^.'^''"^''"' ,. , ,„ , ,. , 

lat SB de-rees, 24 mmules. dated Feb. 15th. ISiS.I Hiave read the reply of Curwen. but do not pci 
savs "the Judge and the Bar are now working theirl^ive any argument or lact staled which requii. 
way to Ihe next county seal through almost track [»«> f'^'^er notice, and baing unwiHing to tresp,.^ 



orops. But they are wrong in including frogs In 
the general proscription, since they not only du 
' Em no injury, but render them, on Ihe contrary, 
ipoitant services; for they are carnivorous as Well 
as herbivorous, and greatly prefer insects to vcgeta- 
tile food. The are particularly fond of snails, and 
^wallow them even with their shells on, when they | 
too large. If you open a frog, you will tind 
hit slomacfa full of insects hurtful to agriculture, 
»nd especially snails. The shells they digest, or 
rather dissolve in their stomachs, in the same way 
at dogs do bones, and turkies the shells of nuts 
[We once before mentioned a fact which wa; 
perhaps viewed as a jest, though not so intended — 
vve have learned from our navy otficers. with per. 
feet conviction of its truth, that in Italy and on tiip 
chores of the Mediterranean, turktt/i'arefattattd by 
feeding them on wibroA-en Enghsli walnutn. which 
Ihey have the power to digest speedily. As to em- 
ploying frogs for the destruction of insects, would it 
not be quite as well to breed land terrapins for thut 
purpose? They probably subsist mure exclusivr:]j 
an the insect tribe. How wonderful (be arrange- 
oienls of Providence, which seems to have created 
one species of animated existencies merely to sub 
»st another, and that another— perpetuating the 
race of each by the same principle; for true it is. 
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ARTICLES. 



BEliF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACUN, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. jello« 

COFFEE, Jaia 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, kc. 

lieorgia Upland,. , . 
COTTON YARN, No. 10, 



n aclva 



e of I c 



imbertoNo. IB. 
O.-^NDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHF.E!>E, 

fE.^THEIlS, Live, . . . 
FISH, Iletrings.Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 

KLAXSEEU, 

PI.OUK, Superfine, city, 



"Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 
Or wing Ihc sky, or roll along the IIoihI, 
Each loves itself, but not itseir atone, 
Each 9CX desires alike, till two arc one."] 

CULTIVATION OF TEA IN SPAIN. 

(ExlrLicteil from the same.) 

The cultivation of lea, confined to China for many 

centuries, begins to spread into other parts of Ihp 

earth. It was introduced into Brazil twenty years 

'S^> by a colony of Chinese established 



South America and in the southern states of Ihe 
United States, it will soon become an important 
cle of coltivatiun and commerce in America, 
veil in oiher <|uarters of thr world. The society 
f Friends, of the country of the kingdom ofValen 
la, in Spain, has offered a premium uf 3i>0 reals tc 
ny one that will raise a crop of 30 pounds of lea, 
oiled and separated, and having Ihe same qitaiiti 
nd flavour as that imported from China. It 
ikely that the tea-plant would succeed perli:clly 
ome parts of the south of France. 



Susquehanna, iuperS. 
GUNPUtVDGU, Balti. . 

GRAIN, Ind. corn, jellon 

Wheat, Family Flour. 
do. Lanier, &. Red,nen 
do. Red. Sustjue. . . 

«ye 

Barley, F.astern . . . 
Do. country .... 
Clover Seed, Ked . . 
Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 
Orrhard (Jrass Seed, 
M»iigEl Wurlzel Seed 
Timothy Seed, . . . . 
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Ly,DECEMerR 15, I8S6. 



SP-Xi our suggestion, Curwen has consented th,ii 
the discussion with Columella shall cease— amJ 
hence the •■quotations" which had been furnisheil 
for this number, are omitted. 



Beans. While 

HEMP, Russia, clean,. 

Do. Country .... 
HOPS, 1st sort, (1826) 

HOGS* LARD, 

LE.\D,Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, sugar-bouse 

Havana, 1st qual. 
NAILS, easod. . . 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pilch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . 
OIL, vVhale, common, 

PORh Baltimore Met 

I do Prime, . . 

PLASTER, car^o prici 

ground, . 

RICE, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 

Brown and ye 111 
WHISKEY. Isl proof. 
PEAr:H BRANDY. 4th pr 
APP'E BRANDY, Ir"- 
SOG IRS, Havana U 
do. Brown, 






once been 13 degrees below 21 
approaching that 



, with the thci 



ON THE USEFULNESS OF FROGS IN DIl. 
STROVINU INSECTS IN UARUENS. 



your indulgence by a strife for the last word, 1 
am quite sulistied to ulose the controversy on ■ 
pari, here. Goi.iiMBL[.t. 
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Remarks on Ihe use of .Anthracite, and its 8ppli<':t 
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'troyiiig insects — Cultivation of Tea in Spain. 



Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves 

Ginger. Ground, . . ■ 

SALT. St. Ubes 

Liverpool ground ■ . 

SHOT, Bait, all sizes, . 

UlNES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Lisbon 
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Port, first quality, 

WOOL, Merino, full bi'd 

do.. crossed, . 

Common, Country, 

Skinners'or Pulled. 
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LITCHFIELD (CON.) AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

The Litchfield Corinty Agricaltaral Society cele- 



8CC, but purposely to exhibit something to be seen To Oliver S. Wolcott, for the best two -year 

and admirea. From the Court House, we joined! old colt. Gunpowder, by American Eclipse, 4.00 

the society at the County House, and with the pro- , To Benjamin Webster, for the beat Boar 



Pig, 



3.00 



JOHN R. LANDON, Chairman. 



MR. SMITH'S COTTON PLANTER. 



cession marched to the Episcopal Church, where 

the services were hifi^hly interesting and instructive. 
,The address by S. R. Childs, M. D, was every 
brated their annual meeting for the exhibition of do- thing which could be asked or expected upon such 
mestic manufactures, animals, &c., agreeably to ap-' an occasion; and the fixed attention of a crowded au- 
pointment, in this village, on the 11th inst. Our dience — such an assemblage in a city would bepuff-!^^"*' S*'*''*"» 

streets were filled with farmers, and other gentle- ed oflfas brilliant, and its beauties would get a com-j The improvements which I have lately made in 
men interested in the prosperity of the society, at pliment — proved the interest that was felt in the'the'^Cotton Planter and Cultivator,*' I will now de- 
an early hour, and from previous notes of prepara- subject-matter of the discourse, and the manner of scribe. Ahhough my cotton, and likewise the crops 
tion, ao^ the bustle of the morning, we had early its delivery. From the Church, the Society repair } of several of my neighbours, were put in with the 



assurance that the citizens of the county felt a live- cd to S. Deming's dining hall, where a substantial 
It interest in an annual Cattle Show and Fair. The dinner was served up. to which ample justice was 
nrat intiintion we had that the services of the day speedily done by the nundrcd and one that sat down 
had actually commenced, was a team of from fifty at the table. 
to a hundred yoke of oxen, led by a handsome fat 



ox, bearing the flag of the society, and drawing a 
car, decorated with choice specimens of the various 



Reports of the L. C. Jl. S. 
The Committee on Neat Cattle do award the 



products of our soil; ^emonjc which a quantum suffi] following premiums, viz. 

cit of noble fine pumpkins shone conspicuously— I For the best bull, not under two years old, they 
emblems of Connecticut thanksgiving fare. 'Ibis, have awarded to David Wadhams, for his two year 
equipage was met on the green by a very large and old full blood Devon bull, |6.00 

fancifully decorated car from the west street, drafcn To Charles Jones, for the 2d best, a half 
by about thirty horses, and exhibiting elegant spe-j blood Devon, 

cimens from the differeikt mechanic shops in tie To Lemuel Hurlbut, for the best milch Cow, 
Tillage, together with an individual from each craft,' a half blood Devon, 

busily entiaged in their respective callings. This To J. R. Landon, for the 2d best native cow, ,3.00 
last exhibition was new in this place; and as no To Lemuel Hurlbut, for the best two year 
pains had been spared to render it every thing thatj old heifer, a 3-4 blood Devon, 
could be expected from such a display in a country: To Samuel Guernsey, for the 2d best, a half 
village, the interest it excited among the multitude! blood Devon, 

which at this* time thronged the streets, was nryjTo David Wadhams, for the best yearling 
powerful. After we had become satisfied with a I heifer, a 3-4 blood Devon, 
▼iew of the above mentioned shows, we turned oartTo Amos Moss, for the best bull calf, 
attention to the field, where were to be viewed tie For the best lot of calves, not less than four 
noble horse, the lusty ox, and the fatted calf — mt in number, they awarded to Lemuel Hurl- 
for slaut^hter, but for breed. The report of tie but. for his lot of 8-4, 7-8, and full blood- 
committee on domestic animals, which will be fourd ed Devon calvps, 

in this paper will speak better on this subject thin! To Benjamin Webster, for the best yoke of 
we can; and more definitely than we are able to <o.| oxen. 

By the way, we did not see among the domesic!To George Jerome, for the 2d best, 
animals a solitary porker, to remind us of tcMer'To Samuel W. BBldwin, for the best yoke of 
loins, sausages, and doughnuts — which at such like! three year old steers, 
exhibitions we are very fond of seeing, and — of* To Anthony Guernsey, for the best pair of 



eating in anticipation. We cannot account for the 
fact that our society does not take a lively interest 
in this class of domestic animals; fo* notwithstand- 
ing all that is said of roast beef, batter and cheese, 
we doubt whether the whole coot book of George 
rV. can produce as many good eatables out of any 
one animal, as our good housewives will manufac- 
ture from the diflifrent parts •f a well dressed, fat 
hog. From the above mentijned field, we next en- 
tered the Court Room, where were to have been 
exhibited the evid«*nces of the industry of the fair 



two year old steers. 
To George Jerome, for the 2d best. 
To Col. Marsh, for the best pair of yearling 

steers. 
To Solomon Marsh, for the best fat ox, 
To George Buel and others, for a team con- 
taining about sixty yoke of fine oxen, and 
a cart neatly rigs:ed,with a handsome dis- 
play of farming utensils, &,c. 
To Capt. Baldwin and others, for the 2d best. 



machine this year, and I may also add were the 
only crops which came up well, owing to the earth 
being pressed to the seed by the roller, which thus 
retained what little moisture existed, and prevented 
the ill effects of the disastrous drought which soon 
set in — ^yet the experience derived from this year's 
practice, has pointed out several defects, which, 
after much attention, I have fully remedied. 

For a few days it performed well; but the fric- 
tion of the axle between the hopper and box, soon 
wore it away so as to become too loose, and thus 
pass too many seed at once. The box is now dis- 
4.00>pensed with, and the axle is fixed to the break by 
I cleats, unconnected with the hopper, and so con- 
4.00:trived that the ashes or plaister used in preparing 
the seed cannot get to the journals, as was the case 
before. 

The sheet iron clapper was soon cut through by 
the teeth, and the teeth also worn away. The clap- 
per is now made of pine, with a batton of hard 
wood running lengthwise, against which the wires 
play. This will last several years, and when gone 
may be renewed by any carpenter in half an hour. 

A difficulty occurred in moving the machine 
backwards by the wires coming in contact with 
the clapper, and thus tore it loose from the linen. 
This is remedied by causing the sheave to revolve 
on the axle when drawn back, but carriesjhe axle 
along with it if moved forward. 

The coidter was found to be too light when used 
in rough land; it is now made entirely of wrought 
and cast iron. 

The Cultivators were also too light; they are 
now entirely of cast iron, made strong and heavy, 
with extra points, which can be renewed. With 
these, an entire new operation is added, which 
makes it a valuable implement of husbandry, to 
every farmer. It consists in forming the list at one 
draught, preparatory for planting; thus evidently 
saving two thirds of the labour, and which it does 
as well, nay better than is performed in the ordina- 
ry way with the plough: besides, being now suffi- 
ciently heavy, the or)erator can guide it with accu- 
racy in skimming on the grass and weeds from the 



3.00 

2.00 

2.00 
2.00 



4.00 

8.00 
6,00 

5.00 



4.00 
2.00 

3.00 
5.00 
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. The Committee would remark, that the finest i . _ , . 

sex, and the skill of our mechanics. On entering p^jp q£ three year old steers thev ever saw, in point! P'^"^^ when they first come up, breaking the ground 
" "* '"'* —•-.L au^ .:_!-* _r __-... within two inches of them on each side. 



the room, our eyes wert dazzled with the sight of ^j- symmetry of form, size, colo'ur, &c., were exhi 
▼eiN. ribbons. Icijhorns.^hawls, silks, &c. &c.— whe-j jjjtej by Lemuel Hurlbut They were sired by his 
ther of domestic oi Ibreign manufacture, the depo-.fuH ^lood Devon bull Holkham, but were not offer- 
nent saiih not — for we dare not ask the fair wearers! ^j for a premium. 



whether their white hands handled the warp and the 
woof, or vxhether tjk'ir father's hands purchased for 
then» those hue ar'icU-s of ilrcss. Sur^y, said we, 
as we beheld a solitary piece of flMijnel,a few yards 
of carpetin;c. and hut two bed quilts, Cupid has not 
▼isited our <!ouiiiy the last season, and Hymen will 
gain but few new votaries on the approaching Christ- 
mas: or if olh<T\visc, .soni»* of mama's articles are 
to be put in re«|uisition to commence house-keeping; 
and carpets, hearth russ, diaper, linens, and bed- 
quilts, are to made, or bought ready made, after the 
knot is tied, inste.ul of the good old fashioned way 
of our grandmothers, who felt poor without a pil 
low case full of stoekiuiCSt and a four foot chest full 
of linens, Uc. We sincerely hope that the next an 
nual exhibition of the society will excite a much 
greater interest among the daughters of Litchfield 
couDiy, and that no female will attend simply to 
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They would also remark, that a lot of twenty- 



Instead of the leather bantl, which soon became 
slack and interrupted the operation, a chain of wove 
wire is now used, which never can slip. 

I have also adapted it to plant corn, which it per- 



eight head of young Devon cattle, exhibited by Mr. ^o»*ms equally well, passing three or four seed at 
L. Hurlbut, exceeded any thing of the kind rver/>nre, regularly two feet apart, or at any distance re- 
exhibited at any previous show; and they noticed, q^^red 



with no small degree of pleasure, the great improve 
ments there has been made in the breed of neat cat- 
tle since the commencement of this society, and 
that at no former exhibition has there been exhibit- 
ed so great a collection of beautiful cattle as at this. 
RUSSELL C. ABERNETHY, Chairman, 

The Committee on Horses and other Domestic 
Animals, award the following premiums, viz. 

To Oliver S. Wolcott, of Litchfield, for the 
best Stallion, (having reference to stock,) 
Rob Roy, by Duroc, a three year old, fO.OO 

To Lyman rioae, of Goshen^ for the best 
three year old colt, 5.00 



I have also adapted it to drilling: lucerne, turnip, 
or any other small seed, which it either deposits at 
reg;ular distances, or strews along the drill. 

In a word, this machine first forms the list pre- 
paratory for corn, cotton, potatoes, or any other 
crop for which a list is requisite. It then o|)ens the 
ground, drops the seed in any quantity, and at any 
distance required; covers it, and rolls it at one ope- 
ration. When the plants are uii, the Cultivi|tort 
are applied so as to clean them of grass and weeds, 
on both sides at once. This done, they are aCter- 
wards chanticcd so as to return the earth to the 
plants, or hil! them from row to row. In each se- 
parate operation it performs about eight acres per 
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day. In every pari it i« made strori); and durnblp. 
ho iniportani r.onaideration when it ia to bn manag- 



These improvemrnln huve increiisfd the coal of 
thr marliine. For ihc. Collon Plaiiler acid Culliva 
tor, the urice is fi-j^; Tor the additional fixtures for 
tsornand small serd)'. $1. 

Sinclair & Monre. of BaKimore, are alonr 
thurizpd by mn lo onnHlrurt Ifactn; and to prevent 
thp poMibility of aii*take, th«'y keep »n oprulive 
machine with them as a model, and which may be 
seen at any Ume at iheir ware room, near Pratt- 
Street wharf 

The machine being now mueh improved, I ad 
vise those who purchased it last sprinf;, lo send il 
to Sinclair & Moore, to be altered as Tar as praclj- 
Ctble accordin): >o the present plan, without anj 
charge for patent right. For the information ol 
Ihoae who may herealter purchase it, I give (be 
following directions 



The land being firj^i broken by the plough, thi 
first operation 1* lo throw up a liat prepantory for 
planlini;. Remove the hopper, band, axle, and 
Mller, tie up the roverer, and fix Ihe cullivalors 
the two autBide mortices, the mould boards facing 
each other. The screw bolls which confined the 
■rnii of the roller to Ihe break, serve also to fasten 
the braces of the cullivalors — set the coulter to Ihe 
proper deplh and proceed. After Ihe land is listed, 
tvstore the hopper, band, axle and roller. Soak 
the seed in water, if Iwo or three days (he belter, 
knd alir in ttshea, plaister or lime, until they sepa 
nie. Then let the machine pass along the list if 
drawn by one horse, he walks on the top — but it is 
belter to apply two, as they pursue the water fur- 
rows and carry it more sleadily. As you turn, take 
care lo loop up the coverer. Aller the crop is plant- 
ed, and as soon aa the plants begin to break ground, 
temove Ihe coulter, hopper, &c. — and fix Ihe cuiti 
valors to the iiuide mortices, the mould boards/rotn 
each other, and proceed lo give the first dressing; 
here two horae^ must he used. Fii your altenlion 
on Ihe wheels lo keep Ihein to Ihe water furrows. 
This done, as soon as prttcticuble. hill Ihe plants by 
cbaniiing the shares, as in the Hrat instance, when 
lulifllT Ihit course is lo he repeated until the plants 
are too high. If you would lessen Ihc auantity of 
■eed passed at once, you have only to stiorten the 
tvires, and fill up Ihe cpace in the throat with a bit 
of leather. 

For planline; corn, you have to use Ihe corn sxli 
with the brush screived lo (he front of the huppe 
tnd for small.seeds you are lo use the (in barrel. 

You can regulate the distance by using a laret 
•r smaller sheave. FRANCIS H. SMlTtT 



CULTURE OF HOPS, 
yiTie following directions for Ihe culture and curing 

•>t Hops, are taken friim the Transactions of the 

Igricullural Society of New-York.J 

^ rich, deep soil, rather incli'--"^ to moisture, is, 
- *>■ whole, the best adapl" - ■" ■■• 'valion of 
wjn- >ot it is oliservable ' - -. utiff clay 

ily excepted,) will suil t. •- ,ia when 

■.Dperly prepared; and in u.- ™ - - -Ht Bri- 

ain they use Ihe bog gruun- ■'• or little 

ilse. 'rhe ground on which ^„ - ilanled, 

'^ould be made rich with thai . 'k best 

-•»d to the soil, and rendered I,>.. ."--v by 

.. ,^ ploughed deep and ha"- ""■■' -"les. 

'he hdls should be at the <.».., h* 

wt from each other, """"■•"■— 

ne ground. On r " ■ ■■- 

l"rtf.ire be furti 

Lt the first op( ._ j,,..„. - . 



of the roots of hops, must be obtained from hop- 
that are thought the best,* cut otT frvtn the main 
stulk or r«ot, six or eight inches in length. Branch- 
suckers, most healthy, and of the last year's 
growth, must be sought for. They may eauily be 
known by their looting white. Two or three join In 
or buds should he leK on each set. The sets should 
be pul into the ground as soon as taken up. if iK^si 
ble; if not. they should be wrapped in a clolh. kept 
in n muisl placet eicludcd from Ihe air. A hole 
should (hen be made, large and deep, and filled wilb 
rich mellow earth. The aprouts should he set in Ibis 
earth, with the bud upwards, and Ihe ground press 
ed close round them. If the buds have begun to 
op>eo. Ihe uppermost must be left Just out of the 
ground; otherwise, cover it with the earth an inch. 
Two or three sets lo a pole will be sufficient, and 
three poles lo a hill will be found most productive 
Pkce one of the pales (o the norlh, Ihc other Iwc 
at equal distance, about two feet apHrt The set! 
are lo be placed in Ihe same manner as (he poles, 
that they may the easier climb. The length of the 
poles may be from fourteen to eighteen feel, accnrd- 
ing as Ihe soil is for richness. "I'he poles should be 
placed inclining towards each olher, so na ' 
at the top. where the; may be lied. Thia 
Irary (o the European method, but will be found 
best in America. In Ibis way Ihey will strengthen 
and support each other, and form so great a defence 
against the violent gusts of wind (o which our cli 
mate is m> freqnendy subject in the months of July 
and August, as to prevent their being blown down. 
They will likewise form a three-sided pyramid, 
which will have (he greatest possible advantage from 
the sun. It is suggested by experience, that bops 
which grow near the ground are (he best. Too long 
poles are not good, and care should be taken that 
Ihe vines do not ruu beyond the poles: twisting off 
Iheir lops will prevent it. The beat kinds of wood 
for poles, are (he alder, ash, birch, elm, chestnut, 
and cedar. Their durableneas is directly Ihe re- 
verse of (he order in which they stand, and burning 
(he end put iiKo the ground, will be of service (o 
preserve them. Hops should not be polled till the 
spring of the second year, and (hen not till Ihey 
have been dressed. All thai is necessary for (he 
first year, is lo keep the hops free from weeds, and 
Ihe ground light and mellow, by hoeing often, and 
iloughiog, if Ihe yard is large enough to require It. 
I'he vines, when run lo the length of four or five 
feet, should be twisted together lo prevent their 
bearing (he first year, for that would injure Ihem. 
fn the mondis of March or April, of the second year, 
Ihe hills must be opened, and all the sprouts, or 
suckers, cut ofi" within an inch of the old root, but 
It he left entire with Ihe roots that run 
down;'! then cover the hills with fine earth and ma- 
The hops must be kept free from weeds, and 
(he ground mellow, by hoeing oflen (hrough Ihe sea- 
"n, and bills of ear(h gradually raised around the 
nes during the summer. The vines must be as- 
iled in running on the poles wilh woollen yam, 
suffering Ihem to run witli Ihe sun. 



_ Ihe lust of August, or first of Srptrn.lier, tirt 
hops will ripen and be fit to gather. This inaj ea^ 
ly be known by their colour changing, and baviogt 
frBgrant smell; (heir seed grows brown and hard. 
As soon as ripe, (hey must be gathered wKhont io- 
i«y. for a storm or Irost will injure them materially. 
The most expedient method of picking bops, is M 
cut th* vines ihree feet from the groudH, pull up 
the poles, and l»y (hem on crolehea horizon(Klly, at 
a height that may be conveniently reached. Put 
under (hem a bin of ennal length, and four may 
slaud on each side to pick at n lirae. Fair weathel 
must be taken to gather hops in, if possible; and 
hops ou|;ht not to be gathered when the di^v is oD 
thrm, for dew is apt to make tbem mould. Tbey 
should he dried a» aoon as possible aftc* Ihey are 
gathered; if not immediately, Ihey muitHie apread 
on a floor lo prevent (heir changing colour. The 
beat mode of drying (hem is with a fire of cb^rcoat. 
on a kiln covered wilh hair cloth, in the manner rf" 
a mall kiln. The fire must be k'pt steady and equal, 
and the hops stirred gently Great atlenlion is ne- 
cessary in this part of the business, that Ihe hops be 
uniformly ard sufficiently dried; if too much dried, 
taey will look brown. 83 if Ihey were hurot, and if 
too little dried, they will lose their colour and lia- 
VHii. Thev should he laid on ihe hair rlotb about 
s,i inches thick, after il has been moderately wortD- 
ej; (hen a a(eady fire kBp( up till the hops are near- 
ly dry. lest the moisture or sweat thB( (he fire bu 
raised, should fall baek. and change iheir colour- 
After Ihe hops have been in (his ailualion seveD, 
eij;ht, or nine hours, and have got (hrough sweadng', 
an] when struck with a stick, will^eap up, iheD 
tlraw them into a heap; mix them well, sod spread 
tlem again, and let (hem remain till they are aQ 
equally dry. While they are in the sweat, it will 
hi best not to move (hem for fear of burning Ihein. 
Sacken (he fire when the hops are to be turned, and 
iicrease it afterwards. Hops are fully dried when 
tieir inner stalks break short, and their leaves crisp 
aid fall off easily. They will crackle a little when 
tliir aeeda are bursting, and then they must be laken 
rmm the kdii. Hops that are dried in (he aun los« 
Iheir rich flavour, and if under cover, (hey are apt 
to ferment and change with [he weather, and low 
their sireiigih. Fire preserves the colour and fla- 
vour of (he b,p., by evaporadng the water, and re- 
taining (he oil tf the hops. After the bops are taken 
from the kiln, Uej should be laid in a heap lo ac- 
quire a litlte raoidure, to fit them for bagging. It 
would be well to ucbide Ihem from Ihe air by co- 
vering them with bHnke(a. Three or four days will 
that stale. 



i}( the ditlerenl kioiln of hops, (be long white is 
most esteemed II jielda (be greatest quanlily. and is 
ilbeautirul. The beaut; of bops consists ia their 
being of a pale bright green colour. Care must be la- 
ken Id obtain all uf one surt; but if different surls are 
used, Ihej must be kept separate in (lie held; fnr there 
is in different kinds of hops a malGriat difference in 
their time of ripening] and if iaterniixed, trill occasion 
exlra trouble in gathering. 

4 Hops must be dressed every ;ear as aoon aa the 
frost will peri"' On this being well done, depend? in 

great m— ■- ^ mceess of the crop. It is thought 
by manv •• method lo manure the hop vard 

in the ^' ■-- •-"- -— -'- -=- - - 






be sufficient for (hen. ti 
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(From the Teehri cal Reponilorj,) 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE OF 

SILK, 
By Oic late ^i-ehibald Stepheimn, E»g., cf Jtiongn 

(Cmeluded frim pug- 302.) 

Here I might have given Ibe dimenaions of tat 
Kalian reel for winding off (he silk, being (b« saru- 
which is used for lha( purpose in France; bu( th>' 
becomes unnecessary, as I find that Ihe Society ar. 
Iready in ihe possession of a model of it I s><>l 
therefore proceed to meniion sundry n>'iio.<. - 
which relate (o Ihe winding oS Ihe silk 

Spring water or rain water, aa heinj, ^1 y i,^ 

ily proper waler lo be used in the basin. Draw 
well water ia altogether impraper for thit "nrpoak, 
because it ia hard, and does not prape'i' -Uwi^ 
the gum which is naturally upon the aU. 

Tie water in tbe basin must be whok>. ^»^w.»,- 
•-ice t -**• 'I- " liled ID •«"> n- -ninj bahf tetfin. 
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tii«- |eo|>le gu to dinner, as it requires some tiuie to 
■i»ke it boU. 

When jou first put the cocoons into the hot 
wmter, if the silk rises thick upon the brush, it is« 
proof that tlie water is too hot If you cannot catch 
the threads of silk with the brush, it it a sign that 
the water is too cold. 

When the cocoons are in pla^, if tbej rise often 
to the little iron conductors, it is a proof that the 
water is too hot. If the cocoons will not follow Che 
thread, it is a sign that the water is too cold. By 
Attending to these ' observations, you can easily ma- 
Bage so as to give that degree of heat to the water 
that is proper for the cocoons. 

If there shuuld hapt)en to be any sand amonest 
the water in the basin, the heat makes it rise to the 
•orface, where it fixes itself upon the cocoons. This 
M easily, known, because, where there is any sand 
upon the cocoons, it makes the thread break, as if 
•ut with a knife. For this reason the utmost care 
must be taken to guard against it, by cleaning the 
ba^in with the greatest attention* The fear of hav- 
iDg saad is one of the reasons for changing the wa- 
ter of the basin at mid-day, and even oftener, if 
>^und to be necessary. When they find that there 
is a little sand, and that they wish to avoid chang- 
ing the water, on account of the loss of time which 
that operation requires, as the water must be boil- 
ing before you can go on with the winding; I say, 
in this last case, they cover the face of the brush 
all over with a parcel of the coai;^ silk, which is 
laid aside, and you then put the face of the brush 
into the water, making it reach the bottom of the 
basin, along which you draw the brush gently, to 
oatch hold of the sand with the coarse silk, to 
which it will immediately chng when it comes in 



the reel, which may have this farther disadvantage 
to ctLvab the silk threads upon the reel to cling and 
stick to each other, by having been brought into 
contact before the first threads have had time tu 
dry. For that wooden regulator is calculated to 
place the threads in such a manner upon the whe<^l. 
as to make them touch one another only obliquely, 
and in as few places as possible at first, that the 
silk as it comes from the cocoons may have the 
time requisite to dry, before it comes to be fully in 
contact with that which follows. When the silk 
threads cling together, by being too soon brought 
into contact, the n\k is rendered good for nothing. 

The cocoons called sattiny, Irom their resem- 
blance to satin, require only that the water should 
be moderately hot in the basin The same degree 
of heat that is necessary for the fine cocoons, would 
(entirely spoil the others by making the silk come 
ofi* thick, and what they call bourry You find out 
the degree of heat necessary for these, by examin 
ing with care in what manner the silk comes off 
from the first quantity of cocoons you put into the 
basin; and if you find it comes off thicL, you must 
add cold water by degrees, till you find the just 
proportion for them. They must not be allowed to 
remain long in the hot water, and there should only 
be a few of these cocoons put into the water at a 
time. If these circumstances are not attended to, 
the silk comes off thick, as already mentioned, 
which, in winding, makes the thread break at every 
moment, and not only greatly diminishes the quan- 
tit} of your silk upon the reel, but also considera- 
bly hurts its quality, by rendering it coarser. 

When once the reel has the quantity of silk upon 



-oand to the right hand lor the hit o* v. i;.* '^u.u * •! on 
the right; and turn it round to the left hand, for the 
piece of wire placed on the left, f n mentioning the 
right and left, I mean the right and lelt hand of the 
woman as she sits managing the cocoons in the 
basin. 

The quicker the motion of the wheel is, the bet- 
ter the silk winds off, and the better the ends join 
to the thread, which is. indeed, one of the great 
reasons that makes it wind ofi' well. One might be 
apt to imagine that the rapidity of the motion might 
overstrain and break the thread, hut from constant 
experience it has been found that the thread never 
once breaks from the rapidity of the motion; hut, 
on the contrary, that the quicker the motion is, the 
more advantageous it is for winding th* silk. 

When you have put the quantity of silk upon the 
reel which you think proper, you then pick and 
clean off all the loose silk with your fingers; after 
which you take a little handtui of the coarse silk, 
and after washing it to make it thoroughly clean, 
and squeezing it, vou must dip it in some cold clean 
water, with which, in the flat of your hand, you 
rub over the silk upon the reel, a great many differ- 
ent times, all round the reel, stroking up also the 
silk with the flat or palm of your hand. After 
which you then pour some clear cold water also upoB 
the silk; and you then turn round the reel with all 
the velocity in your power, for about eight or tea 
minutes, in order to shake off all the wat* r effec- 
tually; which done, you take off the reel, and put 
it in some airy place to dry; but you must not ex- 
pose it to the sun, which would quite eat away and 
spoil the colour. - This is done to clean the silk ef- 



it you judge to be sufficient, the produce of about • fectually, and to give it a gloss, 
three pounds of cocoons, for exam[>le, you take it I In preparing the double cocoons for winding off, 
contact with it. You then drag'the brush gently up off, and put another reel in its place, that the worhvthey put more of them into the basin at once than 



the side of the basin, and thus bring out the sand 
along with it This operation, several times re- 
peated, cleans your basin of the sand, without your 
being put to the trouble and loss of time in chani^- 
ing the water. 

Take care to keep up your fire under the basin 
in such a manner, as to secure having the water al- 
ways of the same degree of heat, ami to throw 
in your addition of cold water by \\\XU and little at 
a time, so as to make as little oddf as , ossible in 
the degree of heat. When you throw in too much 
cold way^r at a time, so as to alter the requisite de- 
gree of heat, the silk of the cocoons which are in 
the basin at that time, loses its colour, and grows 
perfectly pale; which silk, so rendered pale, it is 
said will not take any dye properly, which by that 
means diminishes the value of your silk. 

In beating the cocoons in the basin with the 
brush, you must carry your hand as light as possi 
bie, so as just to touch the cocoons shghtly. If 
jou beat too hard, the tnreads of silk, in place of 
cominii; off singly, cling together in lumps, which, 
as it prevents its winding off, occasions the loss of 
the silk, as it will then only answer as waste silk. 

When you take the fine threads to throw them to 
that which is winding off, they must not overla(> 
your fingrer more than an inch; if too long, they 
will not join well, but han^ down and occasion a 
lump, which causes the thread to break, as it is 
* then too large to pass through the eye of the little 
iron conductor. 

In winding off the silk you must be attentive to 
keep the . thread wet, to make it slip along more 
easily towards the reel. And when the wheel has 
remained any time idle, you must also wet all the 
tiirrad betwixt the basin and two pieces of iron, 
which makes the thread run the more easily. 

Be attentive, also, from time to time, to wet with 
water the cord, and the little wooden wheel which 
moves the woo4len regulator, in order to make it 
Act properly If this is neglected, the cord, b> 
being dry, will not turn the regulator as it ought, by 
wliicli meant the silk will be placed anequally upon 



may not be interrupted. The silk ought to remain of the finest kind. But before putting them into 
for six or eight hours, or even more, if you can 'the basin, they must be well cleaned from all the 
allow it with your convenience, as it ought to be I floss, or waste silk, which is on the outside of them, 
perfectly dry before it is taken from the reel. that they may properly play in the basin 'I'he 

When the cocoons which are first put into the 'water also must be boiling hot; and as the silk they 
basin are nearly finished, you must cause the wheel | yield is of a coarser quality than the other, and has 



to be stopped; at which time, with a ladle, full of 
holes like a drainer, you take out the cocoons which 
were in play, each parcel on the opposite side 



a good deal of the floss silk, or 6oiir upon it, the 
girl who turns the wheel takes the opportunity, 
while the other woman is preparing the cocoons in 



They are put into plates kept at the side of the 'the basin for winding, to clean and pick off the 



furnace for that purpose; and are taken out of the 
basin for the following two reasons: first, that they 
may not be mixed with the new cocoons, which are 
put into the basin to be pre|>ared for winding, as al 
ready mentioned; secondly, because if these co- 
coons, which are already in part wound off, were 
left in the boiling water till the new ones are pre- 
pared, it would have the effect to prevent the silk 
from winding off from the cocoons with that des 
patch and propriety which is necessary in that ope 
ration. 
As soon as you observe that the silk is wound off 



loose silk from that which is already on the reel 

In winding off* the fine silk, there are always two 
hanks of silk put upon the reel at the srime time. 
But in winding off the silk fronc the double cocoons, 
they confine themselves to one hank only at a time 
upou the reel. 

The next object which occurs, is the method ob- 
served by the French, in the preparation of their 
floss, or waste silk, which they call piloselU; and 
which they do in the following manner. All the 
cocoons which have been pierced by the butterflies 
being collected together, they add to these all the 



from the cocoon, you must take out the bottom of. light cocoons, which they jud^e to he improper for 
the cocoon containing the insect from the basin and' winding off, after the injects have been cut out, as 
throw it aside; because, if left in the basin, it will before mentioned; and to these they also add ;t]l 
spoil the water, and consequently destroy the colour the bottoms of the cocoons which liad been thrown 
of the silk. ; aside from the basin, after winding olF their silk 

You must be at pains to keep an eauid number of j Such of the floss silk as you wish should retain 
cocoons working at each end of the basin, in order , the yellow colour, you put into a lar;;e copper kettle, 
to keep the thread of silk of an equal size. When and cause a person to tramp it with her bare iVet, 
you have fewer on one side than on the other, the in the same manner as the women in some parts of 
silk becomes smaller at that side, of course, which Scotland tramp their linens when they are washing 
also has the effect to break the thread. In order to; them. From time to time they turn the coeuons 
keep the thread a^both sides of an equal size, you 'upside down with their hands, and so go oi tramp- 
must throw in the cocoons, one by one, and never, ing them again with their feet. This operation is 
more than two at a time. If you throw in many j continued for nearly two hours together, turning 
together, for example, four or five at once, it throws', them, and giving them a little more fresh water from 
the weight to that side, when the thread immediate- j time to time, till it is found that the silk of the co- 
ly breaKS, because by that means the ^uilibrium is; coons separates properly, upon tedding it out with 
lost . ! your fingers; and as, in tramping with the feet, the 

In putting the silk thread round the two little • edges of the heap of the cocoons uill verj^ften 
pit:«>e8 of wire, for conducting it to th«: reel, fixed escape the stn^ke of the foot, you turn the edges 
to the little wooden wheelj you miut turn the thread into the middle, from time to time, to receaye 
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the benefit of the trampling equally with the rest.! view, as a great deal of the gross moisture of the [gentleman already mpntioued more than once 10 
When you find it properly separated^ you carry, leaves might, by that means, be discharged before; the foregoing observations, with a view to trace out 



it to the river; put the cocoons into a clean cloth 
tied up, to prevent the silk from miiing together. 
You then pour fresh water upon them from time to 
time, till you find that the water runs off from the 
silk perfectly clear, without being tinged with any 
sort of colour. When you find this to be the case, 
you spread out the silk to dry by the sun; and when 
it is thoroughly dry, the operation is completed. 
Such waste silk as you wish to have white, is 



they should be given to the worms; and, indeed,, the faults of that management, and to endeavour, if 
that seems to be the more necessary in the present < possible to remove them, carried bn a course of ez« 
state of our mulberry plantations, the most of our'periments^ during no less than eighteen years suc- 
trees, as far as I have been able to learn, being cessively, before [ went into that countr}', by means 
planted in gard^^n grounds highly manured, which i of which he was satisfied he had traced the evil to 
of course renders the leaves too rich and succulent to| the bottom; and insisted that their want of success 
form in this natural state a proper food for the worms;: in that culture was entirely owing to the causes fol- 
nay, in France, as already observed, they are re- 'lowing, namely: that proper attention wa« not 
garded as highly dangerous for that insect. Would, paid to that cleanliness which was absolutely 
treated in the following manner you first put the jit not, therefore, be proper, if the Society should | requisite to keep the worms in health and vigour; 
cocoons into a kettle of cold water, in which yout be pleased to recommend this matter to be fully ex- secondly^ that the practice was to crowd the wormt 
let them lie for twenty-four hours; after which you.amined by experiments, to have the truth ascertain- most improperly into too small bounds: and, thirdly, 
take a quantity of water, such as you judge to be cd, as it is certainly of importance, that the most | that they absolutely destroyed all hopes of success, 

wholesome food should be provided for the use of . by keeping their worms too close, by excluding all 
the worms. 1 external air, which had the effect to render the air 

Wishing to know what was judged to be a rea- 1 of the room perfectly noxious and destructive to 
sonable return in silk, from an ounce of eggs, Ijthe worm^; which of course occasioned a great 
took (he opportunity to put that question to a gen- 1 mortality to these insects. Upon this subject he 
tlemaii of great practice in this culture. His an- 1 prepared a memorial, to be laid before the French 
swer was, that he reckoned himself very well off: minister, of which he favoured me with a perusal, 
when he had at the rate of five pounds of silk from 'and from which I took notes, which enable me to 
an ounce of eggs; though be said he had sometimes 'lay before the Society the substance of that memo- 
got six, seven, eight, and even nine pounds per j rial, which was couched nearly in the following 
ounce; nay, he had known others get as far as ten terms: 



sufficient for boiling your cocoons, and for covering 
them properly, which you put into a copper kettle. 
In this water you dissolve some good soap, giving 
at the rate of a quarter of a pound of soap for 
every pound of cocoons you intend to boil; and 
when the soap is thoroughly dissolved, you tie up 
your cocoons in a clean cloth, to prevent the silk 
from running together, and so put them in this 
manner into the kettle; when you boil them to- 
gether till you see that the cocoons are grown white, 
taking care during the time they are upon the 
lire to keep the cocoons down amongst the water 
with a stick, that they may all be boiled equally to- 
gether. When you find that they are abundantly 
white, you take them out and carry them to the 
river, and wash them as you did the other, till the 
water which comes from them is perfectly clear; 
after which you spread them out, and dry them, as 
before directed, in the sun. 

Though the prices of the waste silk, prepared in 
the two different manners above mcmioned, arc 



generally the same; yet the merchant rather prefers marks. That it is computed in France, that it takes, of the above dimensions, if this insect, like all other 



the silk cleaned by means of the cold water to that 
which is boiled, alleging that the first losr>s less of 
its natural gum than that which is boiled, and for 
that reason, that the first takes all manner of dyes 
better than the other. 

Though not in its proper place, I must beg to 
take notice of the following particular. As I could 
not, during the last of the years I resided at Mon- 
tauban, get myself provided in my neighbourhood 
with a full quantity of leaves I then wanted. I found 
myself obliged to purchase the produce of several 
trees which grew at the distance of above a mile 
from my own house. The leaves were first gather- 
ed as usual in small baskets, and then put into 
sacks, in which last they were brought home to me. 

But as this necessarily required their lying for 
some time in the sacks, I observed that in general 
when they came to hand, this had ocf^^'oned the 



pounds per ounce. But he repeated, that he thought 
a man had full reason to be satisfied with five 
pounds of silk per ounce, more especially if his 



Monsieur Marteloy began his memorial by repre- 
senting to the minister, that if a faUnequeur (the 
person who employs himself in the culture of silk,) 



quantity of worms was large; as the larger the has got a room fifteen feet high, eighteen feet broad, 
quantity of worms, the return of silk must be less! and eighteen feet long, he has not the least difficulty 
in proportion, as it was utterly impossible to pay ; to make use of twenty ounces of eggs, which, if to- 
the same just and accurate attention to the culture lerably good, ought to produce eight hundred thou- 
of a very large number, that can certainly be given! sand worms; and these, when come to maturity, he 
to a smaller quantity. | observed, would be of the size of a man ^s finger. 

Here I shall beg leave to add a few general re- land could never be possibly contained in one room 



two hundred and twenty cocoons, when tolerably creatures, was not accustomed to die at all different 



good, to iveiiich one pound. 



ages. 1 suppose then, said iMonsieur Martelov, that 



That the number of worms requisite to produce al their fourth age or malady, the half shafi have 
one quintal of cocoons, will require from twenty- p'^rished, by which meand there remain four hun- 
two to twenty-three quintals of leaves for their dred thousand, a number still far too great to be 
food. properly contained in a room of this size, if one at- 

That one quintal of cocoons will yield only from tends to tbis circumstance, that this space of ona 

f^^^ square is necessary to contain properly one 
hundred worms. The multiplicity, therefore, of the 



nine to ten pounds of spun silk. 

That the cocoons, one year with another, sell for 
twenty- five sols per pounu. 

That the spun silk, when thoroughly cleaned and 
prepared for the loom, will be diminished in quan- 
tity nearly one fourth. And, 



stages in this c«sc, will be so great, that they will 
nearly touch one another. In fine, the place will be 
no better than a great mass of staffes of filth, and 
insects, which must produce an infected air. Add 



leaves to heat, and sweat considerable 
peared perfectly wet when turned out '^ 
Having an excellent dry vault or ceP-*'^ 
apart for keeping my leaves, I h" ' 

ipon the floor of this cell?' 

noroughly cle-^r »» poss'^* 

— nt to turn t- • "^•^•'i' 

,jntinually, b 

■»*»'"'> re desr *•• 




to throw it under the attention of the Society, whe- 
ther it might not considerably proipote the object 



^>ey ap- they have in view, to encourage the two following; to the calamity. 



there is scarce a probability of breathing, they try 
to correct it by fumigations, which in iact only add 



••o sacks. 
-"Ji I get 



particulars; the first, the forming plantations of thei During the first two ages, the silk worms occupy 
white nmlberry tree upon the soil which has been • but about two stages of the whole, on account of 



»»a' 



,)i.f»ori|fonnd in France to be the most proper for this pur 
pose; namely, upon gravel or sand, which ought to 
be thoroughly cultivated yearly, but without suffer 
ing any manure to be put upon it. And the other, 



their being so small, and from the little room they 
take up, succeed to the wish of the fabric queur, who 
flatters himself with the hopes of a bappy result 
The third age arrives, when the sdk worms arc 



il 



.. the raising the white mulberry tree annually from! increased one eighth part more in size, and wiP 
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seed, which is undoubtedly the quickest and most 
expeditious way of getting a proper supply of these 
trees; and wbich will have this additional advan- 
tage, as by this moans a continued succession of 
tender young leaves will be obtained for the use of 
the worms in their early state, as these are beyond 
a doubt the best food for them till they have got 
over their first two ages. 

Along with the fo *irrkingr r\,.^r»- *in,r-«, I thiuk it 
may not be impro*^* ;i»*»iA«y (iju 

f^»u.,.i„flj particu ..* — • - - fM' 



ji. 



•^*i ma'****?''*'"'' 



then occupy sixteen stages. From that moment 
the fabricqueur becomes th<* cruel destroyer of hi* 
own prospects. He shuts the door and windowi 
caulks up every crevice with more care than ever 
which could admit the least degree of exterior t»'^*' 
he heats the room at great expense, and act o**'- 
suffocates his worms by the force of fumij^^tini 

During the first two ages there is not an absn - 
necessity of having fresh air introduced into the ro«/u« 
since the worms scarce oc^*«pT at that tftne a twei 
tieth part of *^' •«'-•*», th- »^h dries of itself, it no 
being above p- 
most; but *^ 
the third ar 
then occup; 
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tke great quantity of leaves Ihey eat, and by their 
excrement. During the continuance of that age, the 
litter will increase to the amount of five or six 
inches. The interior air, full of a poisonous humid- 
ity, which evaporates from the worms, leaves, and 
excrement, prevents the litter from drying: always 
wet, it presently heats, and the silk worms being uo 



years together, went on, by little and little, grfingjner! And the report of its success having been 



always a larger degree of fresh air in every new 
experiment, till at last he found, that after the se- 
cond age the insect was hardy enough to be reared 
in the open air altogether; and that by treating 
them in this manner, he entirely avoided all the 
distempers to which thi.s insect was liable, when 



longer dry, begin by losing their vivacity, and end | treated by the former practice, and never failed to 
hy a distaste of their victuals, e^en when the best, have a plentiful crop. 

ehosen. ' The pernicious method hitherto used in the cul- 

Sometimes the insect, well-conditioned and vi->tureof the silk worm has not only been the cause 

gorous, keeps up against all these evils during the of the nuiny distempers to which that insect is lia- 

tbird*age, and sometimes even gets over the fourth; Hie in France, and the great mortality which hap 



made to the minister, the states of Languedoc were 
advised by him to order a second experiment of the 
same kind to be made the year following; which 
they accordingly did, appointing Monsieur Martc- 
loy again to conduct it, to whom they ordered 
eighteen hundred livres to be paid for defraying the 
expenses of it. Here it is to be remarked, that 
eight pounds and a quarter of the cocoons, raised 
in thi.s first public experiment in the open air at 
Montneilier, yielded a pound of silk; whereas it re- 
quired twelve pounds of the cocoons, raised the 
very same season in the house, to yield a pound of 
but the iQoment of maturity, or of mounting, being pens yearly amongst them; it has still been attend- silk. 
come — oppressed, and infected at last by so many ed with worse consequences; for women, who have j The second experiment, carried on publicly in 
evils, it can support it no longer. In vain the fa-! children at the breast, beingoften employed to attend 'the open air, took place in 1705, which I likewise 
hricqueur expects to be paid for his labour, hisi the silk worms, and give them their food, &c., the I attended with the same punctuality. It had, how- 
worms, which have lived in that prepared pesti-i milk of these women has been but too often affect- j ever, a very different issue from the former; for 
lence, if it may be so called, refuse to mount in or- led by the pestilential air of the confined rooms, that second season having turned out uncommonly 
der to make their cocoons; the fabricqueur, anxious: which has yearly cost the lives of many of the chil- cold and wet, the worms, though the top of the 
for the success of his crop of silk, endeavours to,dren. It has been remarked, that for many years stage was roofed with boards to throw off the wet« 
assist them with his hands, which evidently increas-; past, numbers of children at the breast, have died like our sheds in England, were frequently drench- 
es their distress. Unable to support themselves; yearly in those parts of the country where theyjed with the rain; and at the most critical time of 
upon the branches, they descend, or tumble down,' rear numbers of the silk worms, particularly at j their growth, namely, from their having got over 
and do nothing but throw out some little threads of Tiers, Narbonne, Castrie, Sec. The time of rear- j their fourth malady, to the time of their mounting, 
silk, without design. In fine, they have not theing the silk worm is not the season of fruit, nor the 'the heavy rains continuing almost incessantly, laid 



strength to form the rich tomb in which they ought time when the earth requires great labour, as at 
to shut themselves up, in order to propagate their that time almost all the crops of every kind are in 
8p<*cies. ! their infancy. One cannot then attribute that mor 



Monsieur Marteloy under the unavoidable necessity 
of giving them their food wet, as there was not the 
least possibility of getting the leaves dried. The 



in that sorrowful and tragic condition, the master tality amongst the children at the breast to any oft consequence was, that the experiment failed; but. 



sees his entire ruin! In despair he betakes himself i the above causes, but solely to the nurses being in 
to remedies, and the fumigations totally complete' the habit of attending the silk worms for several 



the destruction of the whole. 



weeks together, in that close and pestilential air 



indeed, not more so than this culture failed almost 
every where else in Languedoc, where the worms 
were all reared in houses; owing, v<^ithout doubt, to 



The poorest villa;*;es, where the houses consist 'above mentioned. It has been remarked, that all i the extreme wetness of the season 
only of so many huts, ready to tumble to pieces, | those, either men or women, who are employed in I Though this last failure put an end to any further 
turu out to be the places where they have the rich- 1 attending the silk worms, who have any kmd of j attempts to raise the worms in the open air, the 
est and the most certain crops. These habitations,; simple wounds, that those wounds have turned into 



almost entirely open, in spite of all the care to shut incurable ulcers. 



consequences, however, of these two experiments, 
were yet productive of great advantages to the 



theni up during that operation, have always ere j Is it then extraordinary that nurses, who pass country; for many of the people engaged in that 
vices sufficient to a«Imit a fresh circulation of air, three weeks together at the. hardest work, and in i culture, having been made perfectly sensible of the 
which is the true cause of their success. Their the most infected air, should give a kind of pesti-i great errors in their former management, were led 



pesti-igreat 
icher neighljours, better lodged, and consequently ; lertial milk, which occasions that mortality anr *' 
better shut up, aslonisihed at the happy success of; t'ic children? They arc seen, after that hard labour, 



ric 



these poor people, call them in to be directors of 
the management of their silk worms. These new- 
comers, transplanted into the more commodious, 
but less healthy houses, have no longer the same 
advantages they enjoyed in their own shattered ha- 
bitations, and consequently have no better success 
than those who called for their assistance. The 
low class of people carry their stupidity to such a 
height as not to be sensible in what consisted the 
advantages of their own open houses, which, un- 
known to themselves, kept up always a continued 
circulation of fresh air. They commonly attribute 
this want of success in these operations to foreign 
causes, to cold, to heat, to the air of that particular 
spot, to particular winds which may ha|>|>en to 
reign at that time, to the nature of the soil, to the 
quantity of the mulberry leaves, to the woman who 
attends the worms being in a certain situation at 
that time; and such other ridiculous causes, without 
any meaning. 

From the foregoing narrative of the ills which 
attend the present practice of cultivating the silk 
worm, one may with justice condemn it as highly 
improper and ruinous. A gentleman, desirous to 
find out the true causes of the want of success in 
this lucrative branch of commerce, was at the ut- 
most pains, for several years together, to examine 
into the management of those employed in this ar- 
ticle through a great part of Languedoc. SuSj>ect- 
iDg that the want of success in the present manage- 
ment mi«ht proceed from want of cleanliness, and 
want of fresh air, Ik began by small experiments, 
which but the more confirmed him in that suspi- 
cion. With a constant attention in keeping them 
dean, that is, taking away the litter very frequent- 
ly, to prevent all humidity and danger of fermeiita- 



lo be in a languishing condition themselves, for se- 
veral months together. That kind of jaundice 
which attacks those women who ordinarily have 
the charge of attending the silk worms, does it not 
evidently demonstrate the cause of their illness? 
The excess of labour might well occasion their 
growing meagre; but it does not ordinarily give 
that livid yellow colour which we remark always in 
those who raise large quantities of the silk worms. 
That method of culture ought then to be avoided, 
as being evidently so prejudicial to the human 



gement, 
amongst I fo adopt the alterations recommended by Monsieur 
Marteloy; namely, not to overcrowd their worms as 
formerljr; to observe more cleanness, by frequently 
clearing away the litter; and, lastly, by taking care 
to preserve the air of the rooms always sweet by a 
continual circulation of fresh air; which certainly 
form very material alterations in their practice for 
the better. 

Whether owing to Monsieur Marteloy ^s experi- 
ments, or not, I will not pretend to say; but certain 
it is, that at this time a spirit for extending the silk 
culture greatly spread itself all over Languedoc. 
Amongst those who distinguished themselves the 



health; and the new method, before pointed out, i most, were the proprietors of the Royal Canal of 



sh*»uld certainly be followed; as the continual cir- 
culation of fresh' air not only prevents all those bad 
effects upon the health of those persons who are 
employed in rearing the silk worm, but also secures 
a certain and rich crop of silk, by keeping the 
worms always in full health and vigour. 

In consequence of the foregoing memorial, the 



states of Languedoc, upon the recommendation of | twenty miles. 



Languedoc. As these gentlemen were proprietors 
of both the banks of the canal, for the purposes of 
their navigation, they formed the spirited resolution 
of planting entirely with the seedling white mulber- 
ry the whole banks of the canal, from one end to 
the other, which, from the. town of Agde to Thou- 
louse, forms a stretch of nearly one hundred and 



the minister, appointed an experiment in the open 
air, to be carried on publicly m the garden belong- 
ing to the Jesuits College at Montpellier, under the 
direction of Monsieur Marteloy, and ordered the 
sum of twelve hundred livres to be paid to him, for 
defraying the expenses of it. This experiment was 
accordingly carried into execution in 1764: and as 
I happened to reside at that time at Montpellier, I 



The care of carrying into execution these exten- 
sive plantations they committed to Monsieur Mar- 
teloy, upon whom they settled a handsome appoint- 
ment for defraying the expense of his living and tra- 
velUng charges. And, with a view to fix 0^8 atten- 
tion still the more closely to the duties of his charge^ 
they hkewise bound themselves by contract, to 
communicate to him a tenth share of the free pro- 



regularly, during the whole course of it, attended I fits of these plantations, for a certain oomber of 
to its progress twice a day, taking care as regularly years. 

to mark down in my notes the state of the weather Nor was this all; for the same gentlemen carried 
daily, and every other occurrence which seemed to their views of this kind still further. Being boft- 
demand my attention. This experiment naturally sessed of an extensive property in land, wiSco at 
drew to it the public notice, and the people engaged that time lay entirely open, they ordered the whole 
in that culture flocked in from every quarter to ob- of it to be enclosed with hedges of the seedli 



serve the result To their no small astonishment, 



white mulberry; and the carrying on this seco»^ 



tioa of the litter* he^ for the space of eighteen the experiment succeeded in the most perfect man- 'operation they likewise trusted to ue care of M 
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sieur MarteJoy. These particulars I had from Mod- 
sieur Marteloy himself, whom in the autumn of 
1767^ I met with at Thoulouse; where I left him 
busily engaged in forwarding these spirited opera- 
tions committed to his charge, whicn he told me 
were going on rapidly, as his employers liberally 
supplied him with the funds necessary for that pur- 
pose. 



PRINCE'S FRUIT TREES. 

Copy of a letter firom the Hon, John Lovoell, of Rox- 
Dunj, Pruident ef the Mastackusetts ^SgricuUural 
Society^ to H'illiam Prince, Esq,, proprietor of the 
Linnccan Botanic Garden, Fliulimg, Long Island, 
near JKew York. 

Roxbury^ ^^ov. 16, 1826. 

Messrs. William Prikce and Sok, 

Gentlemen — I have recently receiveid the last edi» 
lion of your catalogue of fruit trees, flowering shrubs, 
bulbs, and hardy and tender flowering plants. 1 
thank you for it most sincerely. — It is what 1 never 
even dared to hope for in our country during my 
life. It is, sjier comparing it carefully with the 
catalogues whict| I have received from Holland and 
•France, a richer and nobler collection than can be 
found in any one catalogue from the most celebrat- 
ed florists and nurseries of those countries. 

Bq|any, as a science in America, is scarcely thirty 
years of age, and it could never attain, even with 
your importation of European Herbaria, any thing 
which could enable us to take rank with the bo- 
tanists of Europe, without the advantage of exten- 
sive collections In Europe these have been furnish- 
ed by the munificence of princes, or the t;iste of 
men of overgrown fortunes. The gardens of Paris, 
of Upsal, of Kew, and of Liverpool, are all of them 
either national works, or tlie production of the unit- 
ed exertions of opulent cities. But if no such gar- 
dens had existed, what would have been the state 
of botanical knowledge? Confined^ most certainly, 
fo the &ve or six thousand plants of Europe, instead 
of being, as it now is^ extended to the forty thousand 
plants of Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. 

In our country, the nation has done nothing to- 
wards the advancement oi botanical science by ex- 
tensive collections. The effort of the great state of 
New York was abortive, and the noble collection 
of Doctor Hosnck has been suliered to go to de- 
struction. Massachusetts has done better. — Her lit- 
tle collection has been fostered, and posterity will 
one day thank her statesmen for the feeble and li- 
mited support she bus ^iven to a science which is 
every day gaiiiing ground in public favour. It was, 
indeed, a curious and humiliating reflection, that 
thirty years since »vc were obhged to resort to Euro- 
pean writers to know th<'. names of the grasses which 
we trampled under our teet, and of the trees which 
furnished us shade and fuel, and materials for ar 
chitecture. That day of disgrace is passing av-«y,and 
,0 you gentlemen, we o\\e no small tribut- or the 
wrt which you have taken f" •^'''ect' ^t; nnnge. 
^our collection of plants '^ •• "tt *' '••'ric?'^ 

■•»d foreign — your cata^v ,• ^if-mlt.. 

mmes, aflbr^ rs*#';ji«jp' '^'***' -' 

*•» far aa 4 •• ^ »' ^ 

j,'^ -iS from }>/»! h«*(i • K^ d 

' men who •' "^^irou ,.iec* 
.i..e or exo» 



recently tested from your garden, have been cor- 
rect. 

Feeling as I do, that the taste for flowers, or ra- 
ther to speak more extensively, the relish for the 
beauties of nature, is gaining ground in our country, 
as it must do; I could not refrain from expressing 
to you my thanks as an individual for the great 
share you have had in promoting this innocent and 
delightful taste. I am afraid you have gone ahead 
of your age, and have expended a capital in this or 
namental part of gardening, which will be very 
slowly reimbursed, if ever; but it is clear that we 
should never make any advances without an estab 
lishment so convenient and so necessary as yours. 
There is one advantage which your garden enjoys, 
and which cannot readily be taken fiom you: the 
climate of Long Island is one which is adapted to 
furnish plants for all the JVorihem, and most of the 
Middle and Atlantic, as well as Western states. I 
most sincerely wish for yourselves success and re- 
muneration; and for your country, your steady and 
spirited continuation of your efibrts. 

I have the honour to be 
Gentlemen, 

Respectfully yours, 

J. LOWELL. 



NATIVE GRAPE. 



fVanJUin, (Tenn.) .\(W. so, 1826. 

John S. Skinner, Esq. 

In answer to an inquiry in a former number of the 
American Farmer, where Col. Bail's settlement on 
the Mississippi, &.c., I am informed by an old gen- 
tleman who resided on the Mississippi, in his youth, 
that a Col. Ball resided on the leA bank of (he Mis- 
sissippi, eleven leagues above New Orleans; that 
Ball, and most oi his family, were massacred by the; 
Indians, perhaps seventy years since. It any wine 
was made from the native grape, it was what is called 
the winter grape; it abounds in all the valleys of the 
Mississippi and its tributary streams, it is a h. rdy,' 
vigorous vine, and the best s^tecies, (of which there 
are a variety^) gi%es bunches from six to nine inch* 
es long, the berries about half an inch in diameter, 
yielding from ti\oand a halt to three gallons ol juice 
to the bushel of bunches. Gathered from the l2()th 
October, to the 20th of November. < 

Respectfully yours, J. FIELD. 



TULIPS. j 

(From Maddock s Florist's Directory.) i 

Tulips are divided into two classes, viz: early 

.'and late blowers. 

; The late blowers are infinitely the finest and most 

j valuable, and are of course entitled to the princi- 
pal attention of the curious; they are, therefore, to 
be considered as the subject of the following re- 
marks and observations. 

' They are divided into six* distinct families, viz. 

1. Primo baguets. 

2. Baguct rigauts. 
S. Incomparable verports. 

4. Byhloemens. 

5. Roses-t 
6 Wizards. 
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The first four have white bottoms or groimdii 
and the bisards have yellow grounda. 

The most proper time to plant tulip roots is from 
the end of October to the lOth of November, which 
is indeed pointed out by nature in the appearance 
of the grass or foliage at the upper end of the root, 
as is before observed of hvacinths. 

The situation for the best bed should be in an 
open, airy part of the garden, when that is fixed 
upon, the ground should be marked out, agreeable 
to its intended dimensions, and the soil taken out 
twenty inches deep; the bottom is then to be filled 
up with sound fresh earth, ten inches thick, upon 
which is to be placed a stratum of two year old 
rotten cow dung, and earth of the above descrip- 
tion, about one half of each, well mixed together, 
twelve inches thick; and again, upon this is to be 
placed another stratum of the same kind of earth 
as that of the bottom; this is only to be two inches 
thick at the sides, and three inches at the middle, 
which will give it a small degree of convexity; this 
is to be performed about the 30th October, i. e. a 
week or two before planting, to give the bed time 
to settle, at the expiration of two weeks the earth 
will have subsided, so as to be about two inches 
higher than the circumjacent paths; but if heavy 
rain!» intervene between this preparation of the bed 
and the time of planting, it will be proper to keep 
them off, in order to preserve the temperature of 
the earth, as it would be rendered too compact 
and adhesive, by a redundancv of moisture, for the 
fibres to pass freely through it, which ought to be 
avoided. 

On the day made choice of for planting, rake the 
surface of the bed smooth and even, still preserving 
its convexity, and mark the exact situation for every 
root upon it. The proper distance between each 
root, is seven inches from centre to centre; and if the 
rows are seven inches asunder, the roots will form 
squares, of similar diameter, on all parts of the 
bed. 

A bed consisting of seven rows, makes the no* 
blest appearance, when it is of sufficient length, 
with a path round it about two and a half or three 
feet wide; hut where the number of roots is small, 
five rows may suffice, and the path, in that case, 
may cither extend quite round the bed, or only on 
one side, at pleasure. 

If, therefore, the bed consists of seven row8,it 
should consequently be fifty inches wide, which 
will allow a space of four inches between the out- 
side rows and the sides of the bed; but if, the bed 
contains only five rows, it will only require to b^ 
three feet wide, to give the roots similar distances. 
Having sprinkled a little clean sand where the roots 
are to be set, place them with great exactness, and 
add some \ery sandy earth, so as to completely en- 
velo()e each root in a little cone of it; then cover 
the whole very carefully, with strong, sound, fresh 
loam, about four inch^'S thick at the middle of the 
bed, gradually decreasing as it approaches the hides, 
where it shou.d be about three inches thick; thus 
will the convexity of the surface be increased in a 
proper det;ree. and the roots will be covered with 
soil, to a depth proportionate to their size and 
strength; the largest and strongest having bee^ 
placed in the centre rows, and the smaller an' 
weaker on those of the outside. No tulip root, whai 
ever may be its size or strength, should be plantec 
more than four inches deep Irom the upiier side o 
the root; nor should any blooming root be planted 
less than two and a half or three inches deep, how 
ever stiiall it may be The soil made use of fa 
covering the bulbs, should he frequently turn*' 
over and thoroughly exposed fti the sun ami ai.^ 
some time before it is n^^'^e uie of, that it may Ir 
rendered perfectly swee ^r-i free from the acrii 
qu:'lity ♦•*''* •»*ost are sub^ww «»- '~^-»r 4Mlp»-t o'^tM' 
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a path in the front and none behind, then it will be 
proper to plant the smallest and lowest growing 
roots in the fn^nt, neit the path, and so gradually 
to increase in the size of the roots to the lifth or 
last row, which should contain the strongest and 
largest of all; when the roots are properly covered 
with soil, as t>efore directed, the surface of the bed 



Dolphin will strike you at once with being different 
from an^ horse you ever saw, at least, such was the 
impression made upon the writer. 

He is a dapple grey, with a very long black mane, 
his tail and legs are atoo black In point of spirit 
and action, he admits of no superior. He is at pre- 
sent in Cecil county, Marylai d, and stood to mares 



will slope one way, forming an inclined plane: it during the springs of 1835 and 1826. His oldest 
will be necessary to support its highest side at least, colts are not more than nine months old, and are 



into the vessel you intend to keep it in, pour in the 
liquor till the meat is quite covered, in which con- 
dition it must be kept 

If you intend to preserve your meat a considera- 
ble lime, it will be necessary, once in two months, 
to boil the pickle over, again clearing off the scum 
that rises, and putting in, when boiling, two ounces 
of sugar, and a half pound of common salt. Thus 
the pickle will hold good for twelve mouths. It is 
incomparable for curing haras, neats tongues, or 
beef which you intend to dry; observing, when you 
take them out of the pickle, first to clean and dry 
them, put them in paper bags, and hang them in a 
dry, warm place. 

A CURE FOR COCKROiCHES. 

A respectable professional gentleman informed- 
us yesterday, that he has recently discovered that 
the spirits of turpentine is an effectual remedj 
against the depredations of Cockroaches. He re- 
commended to put a little of it upon the shelves or 
sides of your book-cases, bureaus, armoirs, or other 
pecuniary interest of any kind whatsoever to sub- Turmture, in which they take shelter, which naay be 
serve, in noticing this animal in your journal He r«»^» ^ ^?n« ^'^^ « ^^^^^^[^ and these troublesome 
is free to confess himself.an enthusiastic admirer ofl»U»«cts will soon quit, not only the furniture, but 
Ithe blood horse; believing him, notwithstanding th^j the room. The remedy is simple and easdy obtam- 
objection of want of size, to be the best for any pur- «^ ?y every person who wishes it. It is not unplea- 

eut^of the cele'bratedArabiHn horse of Lord Godol- Pose serviceable to man. His sole motive in making ?»«^ ^^ furnTu'i^'^rd^^^^^ 

Dhin I am induced to call the attention of iud-es to • ^hi* communication is, that it may lead to an exami- 1 J^'^J *^ lurniture or cloathing. This is a valuable 

phin,lam J^^^haVed by betterjud.es than hiJelf, in the hope, if,l\??:?:/•y„;LPfrJ^^l'^^^ ^* ^^^^^"^*» 



with boards, or brick juvork, otherwise the earth 
would be liable to crumble down, and leave the 
roots bare, or too shallow. 

When the operation of planting is concluded, the 
bed may be hooked over, and taken care of» in the 
manner directed for hyacinths, i. e. so as to preserve 
it from very heavy rains, and severe frosts; but 
either one or the other, in mod)eration, will be of 
Bore service than injury to it.* 

{To be continued.) 
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THE JONES ARABIAN. 

Sassafras J>itck^ Cecil co,^ Dec. 12, 1826. 
To THE Editor of the Farmkr, 

Sir, — Having seen in your last number a wood 



thought very promising. It is, however, unfortu- 
nate, that in his neighliourhood, there are very few^ 
if any, full blooded brood mares; from thin circum- 
stance, and the remoteness of the situation, his me- 
rits as a Turf Stallion cannot be fully ascertained 

With regard to his own performances, it is within 
the recollection of some of our naval officers attach 
ed to the Constitution, when under the command of 
Commodore- Jones, that he was taken from on 
board, and with scarcely any training, ran a trial 
race at Gibraltar, with one of the Earl of Chatham*s 
blood horses in a style highly creditable. 

The writer wishes it to be understood, he has no 



an Arabian horse pure I 



sul at Tunis, and imported into this country by . ^©"n^i worthy, a few fine mares be bred to this horse 



Commodore Jones, in the U. States frigate Con 
stitution, some years ago From the great similari 
ty, in form, between these animals, I cannot resist 
the conclusion, that Dolphin, the Jones Arabian, 
must be of the same kind of stock as Godolpbin, and 
consequently deserving of examinaUon. 



by way of experiment, in improving the American 
stock. Shrewsburt. 



The observer, upon comparing tEe portrait of the king's stag-hounds 
Godolpbin with the Jones Arabian, will be struck. ,„g|J of all ranks i 



STAG HUNT. 

A fine deer was turned out, on Easter Monday, 
on Famham-common, for a day^s diversion by the 

A numerous circle of sports- 



our informant assured us it did in his house. 

[Louinana Mvertiser. 



BUSCBLZiAWSOUS. 



TRADE OF THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
Mr. Skinner, 

A keeper of a toll-gate, who resides immediatcl/ 
were assembled on the common, upon the margin of the Susquehanna river, about a 



Y """"?•' ,\"^/ **.'= I .;, i! "**^'^'. "••».* "' V'^^iing to It, where he was headed by the sportsmen on 
Jones Arabian being a little shorter, the simdarity foot, the deer then made a double round towards 
IS also to be seen in the hind parts, the Jones Ara- ciifton, and ran down the hill towards the Thames, 
bian being somewhat more droop-arsed, the only The sportsman, who imagined that he would cross 
objection that has ever been made to his form | jhe water, proceeded, together with the hounds, over 

As regards size, the Jones Arabian IS just the same I Maidenhead bridge, and took to the right; but the 
height as the Godolphin. It is stated the Godol- . jcer was running along the bottom of the wood, un- 
phm bore evident marks of being a wild horse of. der Clifton hill, by the spring, when one of the yeo- 
the desart The very same impression is made by Imen prickers, who was ibllowing the deer, gave a 
the Jones Arabian, uj)on the mind of the spectator, jgj^nal for the huntsman and hounds to return over 

In this respect, he differs very much from Busso-.thc bridge, which they did, and turning to the left, 
rah, the beautiful sorrel Arabian. Bussorah has renewed the chase. The deer, proceeding up the 
more the appearance of the English race horse— bill towards Lord Barton's seat, at Hedsor, and, 
• — taking to the left, by Wooburn, up the hill, and 

• Tulips, however, ordered early in the season, gene- through Beaconsfield, then to the right, and back 
rally rcceire more injury than benefit, as the close co-; again, through the woods and enclosures, down to 
wripLTn!? Tn ""'"T r'" naturally draw the fo- j Farnham, crossed the Bath road towards the Thames, 
ilTabret ^h^al??^^^^^ c^ rg^'d^^^sl^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ --^ ^P-^e Braywick;^t^^^ deer took 

their blooming. They are perfecUy hardy, generally across the fields, towards VV bite Waltham, then to 
bearing the most intense frosts without injury i neither I ^"® ^^^> towards Bmfield, and through the enclo- 
does abundant rain, up to the time the blossoms remain jSures, near Lord Brook's park, where the fine deer 



as follows, viz: 

1037 arks, average value |]000 . . . (1,037,000 

164 keel boats, do. 1000 . . . 164,000 

1090 rafU of lumber, do. 300 .. . 327,000 



Total estimated value. 



(1,538,000 



unopened, injure them in the least; the greatest dan- 
ger is, after the foliage is expanded, and the stems 
make their appearance; then a violent storm of hail 
would, if unprotected, destroy the beauty of the foliage, 
and in a great measure injure the stems so as to cause 
the bloom to fail in many instances; to avoid this, we 
have never found a better remedy than a close meshed 
■et, the meshes not more than half an inch square, 
placed over the hoops, and brought down to the ground 
on each side; this will also serve for other pm'poses, 
such as keeping off cats, &c. which are very fond of 
scratching in such situations. The net m-'v remain on 
the hoops until removed to make way for the cloth 
awning; it will admit as much ligrht as will be necessary 
for the health and strength of the plants; at the same 
time, no dancer need be apprehended from (he most 
▼iolent hail storms, as the hailstones will strike the net 
aid faU through without injury. 




was at last taken, aft<r an excellent chase of above 
five hours, during which time it is supposed to have 
run above sixty miles. [AiuiaU Sport 



TO FICKLE BEEF, PORE, 8lC., AND TO KEEF MEAT GOOD 
IN THE HOTTEST CLIMATES. 

To four gallons of water, add one pound and a 
half of Muscovado sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, 
and six pounds of bay or common salt Put the 
whole into a clean pot, or kettle, and let it boil, be- 
ing careful to take off all tne scum as it rises. When 
there is no scum, take the hquor off, and let it stand 
till cold^ having pat the meat joa wiab to presenre 



do. 


3000 


do. 


3000 


do. 


4000 


do. 


360 



To be satisfied that this estimate is not exagge- 
rated, and of its being, in great probability, below 
the real value of the produce seeking a market, it 
is only necessary to advert to the fact, that the pro- 
duce which is entrusted to ark.s and boats consists, 
in a great d«*.gree, of wheat, flour, whiskey, iron 
and coal — that an ark full freighted is capable of 
carrying — 

In wheat, from 1600 to SOOO bushels— value, |1600 
In flour, 400 to 450 barrels 

In whiskey, 100 to 1*20 hhds. 
In iron, 50 to 60 tons 

In coal, 50 to 60 tons 

The above may be considered as the amount 
that an ark is capable of carrying with safety, when 
the waters are in* good arking condition; of course 
many cargoes are of less value. A keel boat usual- 
ly carries from 1000 to 1500 bushels. From these 
facts you will perceive that the estimate is prol^a- 
bly greatly below the real value. This produce, 
with the exception of a portion of coal and lumber 
which is purchased at Columbia for the supply of 
the back country in Lancaster and Chester coun- 
ties, desce'nds to tide — a great portion of which is 
ultimately deposited on our wharves, having re- 
ceived an accession at Columbia from the surround- 
ing country, it is believed, to a muck greater amount 
than that which has been purchased and detained 
there. The yerity of the conjecture that the pro- 
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petty dficends the river, is supported by Ihe (act 
that upwarda of BOO arks have pasiwi tlirougli the 
MarjUni] canal during. tbe prcBent yeaf; and il i. 
« fact notorious lo those ocquainled with the tradi 
of the l^usqiiehanna, Ihat a tctv considTiible nuin 
ber ul' »jk seek the tide over jbc' bed of the river 
iviilioui_rei;iirrm(( to Ihe canal, whnn the malerb an 
at a suflicient elevation lo enable them to do so. 
„ . Vours, A. B. 

Decemier 12, isaii. 



CAPTAIN PARRY'S NEW EXPEDITION. 

A new ttxpedilion is projecling for CapL Parry. 
It baa for its object lo reach the Norlbern Pole, lo 
make known to ua what Ihe inmosi nainl ol the ice- 
bound Aiclic Cirele is. Capt. Franklin had offered' 
himself lo Uliderlake a joiiniej over (!i,> ■,,:.■ i[(,[ii 
Spifzhercfin lo tl,,- V.,\, , ,; ,:i this has i- i, ;„i„;.[Ml 
by Cujit I'arry, ivhu. m .ii.ldii .ji to hi mm iir.'lirit 
esi,fC[,illons!if=ncc:'>..|iia, L„,.,|the>,,ii,-(i.)rLor ii^ 
Roji.1 SiHMi-ty (rXJie pi„..(i,-abililyof ihe i-rilrriiLi-^-. 
The Hcc.lii ii lu be prepared i.jr Cj|i1. I'^iri v early 



PBIOIS or STOCBB. 



Baltimore, Die. 2^, 1926. 

U. Slates' Bank Stock, per share, 5100 %\'l(i\ 

Bank of Maryland, do. 300 227 u 

Bank of Baltimore, do, (div. oSF,) 300 S'lO 

Union Bank Maryland, do. 75 75 « 

Mechanics' Bank, .... 9 9a 

Frankhn Bank 20 35.2 

CuniiMfrcial and Farmers' Bank, . 20 . 26 

Farmer!' and MercbanU' Bank, . 50 54.25 

Cilyllank.ui 15 j.so 

i\l:uiric B;,Tik 25 27 « 

Farmen' Bunk of Maryland, u 50 5-2.-i5 



PRZOES OTTBHBZrr. 



ARTICLES. 



BEHLP, Baltunore frime, 
»ACON, sod Usros, ■. 
BGES-WAX,An]. ysllon 

COFFEE, Java, 

Havana, ■ . , 
C OTTON, LoulBiana,&c. 

(ieorgia Upland, . . 
COTTUN VARN,"No, 10, 

An advonee of 1 cent 

eachnumbertoNo. IB. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipl, 

CHKE6E, 

KCATHEIIS, Live; . . . 
FiSli, Herrinss.Sus. 



100 nt 



n the ei 



w.. 



lal. 7!) 

Pole,) 
;Tid of 



proceed to "Cloven 

de|. 52 min., (or about UOi) n.jles fi 

which he U expected lo rrach tow; 

May, Pnim this point he will dcpar_ , 

mU vfbich are capable of heinij used eilher as boats 
ttr* sledges, as water or ice is found to prevail.' 
They are lo be buill of ligbi, touRh, and inlldiihle' 
materials, with coverings of leather and oil ,li,th ■ 
the laller convertible into sails. Tuo oltictr^ sni.\ 
Icn mm are to be appointed to each wilh provisions 
forW days, which, if they only travelled on thcl 
average tbirteen tniles per day, and met with noin-i 
SUrmotinlable obstaelcs, would be sullicient fur iheir' 
reachinicthe Imie desirable Pole, and relwiiini! to 
ill-. HcHu. at Cloven Clilf. Dog^ ur rfcm<!eer the 
former preftnilile lor drawing the slcd^ea, when: 
neccbsar}', hut the latter better for foori'in case of 
detention) arc to be taken on the expedition. Il is. 
known Ibat Ihe summer Icnipcmture is far from' 
beinj; severe; Iberc is perpetual li,;hl, wiib the sun - 
conlijiually above Ihu horiison, anil Parry knows! 
from experience Ihal Ibe men on such oeca.~ions urc 
always heallliy. During bis absence, the boats of 
Ihe ship are to be engaged in eiptoringihe easternj 
side of Spilzbergcn; and the ofTicers and men of 
acience in making phUosopbical eiperinjenta with 
the pendulum on magnetism and meteorology, in I 
natural history, &c. The reward of success, be-| 
■Ides ihe personal glory and general advanlage at- 
tending ilie eiploit, will be 5,000J; and we sincere- ' 
ly hope, Ihut by this day twelv^tnonth. Capt Piirry 
Md hia gallant coinpaniona may be safe in London 
to claim and reccii'e it. 



Corporaiion 6 per cent, redeemable ) 
alter 1836, . . . f 

Do. 5 per cent, redeemable in 1832, 100 I02w 
Penilentiary 5 pr. cent, stock; (none) j^ 

Museum, 8 per cent. (no demand.) 
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Reisler's Town, .... 20 
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Washington and Batlimorc, . 50 
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. , .'f]>E9. j[_ and lOu'Uai 

Accounts from the Lead Mine*, near Fever river, esi part ol i.l 
represent iIl: prospcctof Ihe miners as jjeculiarly « jears. auJ j 
«Icouragmg. IJeiween four and'live hundred menl"''="'''"S i" P'' 
are at work raising the mineral, which h loiind in ' "'"' ^ °''^=" ** ' 
greater quantilies than can be smelted bj five fur- 
naces, kept ID constant operation. It is but a few 
years since the mines were worked by Americai 
and they lilready yield a considerable revenue 
the goremnienL 



D«B.— These nimble-footed animals are aeain 
plenlifui in Plymouth woods, th. y arc oflen seen and 
OMMlonally killed l>y the hunter li is now against 
tbe Iftvr of the state lo hunt them with dogs. 

[Avion pofwr. 
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AOBJGTTIiXUILIl. 

-kKTCHES ON AGRIGULTCBE. 
By J. W. Potter. Etq., u/ tiraHtbur^k. I'a, Prtii 



dent nf tht {VatimiTtiand ^/-rkultural Soeieli/ 

be (hi> fate of hII nciilv ipttlei; 









>, takin.lb« soil nearly pkIi 

_ ..raWe imt)roveniPnls in aicnculiurf i 

cornnienrei). Sneh w»» llie c»i.e in the euBtt 
parts of lllis stalB, \ia\m in a few (ilareH where 
the noil was nlliiml.^r from ill nntuml Mml alino«l 
iDeih*ii>'iilile leiTihlv.il couW wareely, iiniler«ny 
bail *yil»in of famii'nK, be iiiatcriHily ilDleriorute.l 
The .il»eriali«i of Mr K«!in,* a Swcrii-ih Iravel 
" ler. in the areoiinl he pves of llie hunliandrv of the 
then Brili-h cotoiiief, «» he fomiH il in \li9, is » 
eorrert pidure of all the new settlements aubse 
quently ealabli^bed. 



rri lout ckfiti:! in Ihe oikivafioii uf the ^runnd. II 
tieM has been w>iiie ye.ir* in blue ^rass. il will be 
II vain to think of ploiiehin^ il shorlljr before boiv- 
HK wheat, aii.l have it in an^ propiT deBrep puJve- 

ized, ur lu ex|iecl, hy a Mngle plouE^hiiie, to de 
ilroy the blue gr*»a, which (beinjf an initigi-nous 
iJHiit,} would molt aituredly come forth the nrxt 
•pring, Hnd deilroy all pnispecti of a ivheat crop 
It, Ibprefore, in lurh CNDea, beromea ijecrMHry for 
ihe fafiiiiTludeMriiyitaasdndaiiej, by breaking up 
liw fnlU-Wh early in llie sprint or smnnicr, eai>o«e hir 



■toflhf 






a sei-Diid pli>ut;<iii>i$ before harvest, and, aflpr har- 
vrst. by H IhinI pluiiKhinic, cominit bin f;n<in (o the 
■ ai-tb— all »hlch ire Drei-»»ary to destroy this Riass 
:whieh is univen^tl in Pennsylvania.) and pulvetiin 
Ihe earth. Whereas, by putling his )(raond in du 
ler, be may have IcnfoM llip pasture durini; the 
lime Ihe land is not rullivali-d in grain, and bji once 
liluiiiihrntc in Ihe fall of the year, and harrowing in 
iiis icrHiii, h.ive his ground as perfectly pulveriaed 
ii~ ill the other mode; rri:e from all the exhau»liiiK 
-■fficti of exjiosure to a imnmer's son; enjoying Ihe 
Ti.liliiiiinMl quantity of pa^liirr., and inipruviii|; his 
Miil by ploughiiiK in his i-lnver, and the dccomposi 
Itun of the roots of the plant 11 is not saying ton 
- - - single Geld of bj. 



rmitted ii 



I'hev make warerly any manure for their con 
fields." be say*; "hut when one piece of erouni 
ha» been eitfi'ilustpd by conlinuiil crouping. they 
ckar and eiiltivato unother piree of fre«h land, and 
when thiit is eahauiled. proceed to a Ihinl." Il il 
Dol necessary, however, to go on (ur back into to 
tiqiiily. as those who were aei|'iainted with thai 
Kvliun of ihe slate, ibirly fiie jeam iieo.and have 
aem il of late yesr* «-'ll bnvp (.rr, eivil I 

has hren added. Im i ■■ i . i-,. .;i- i 

lure, to Ihe annml 

(n a country likr umi, "unc i.i.,.. .= 
prop'irliim to the number of iiibibit.uilj, , 
■ndividuils are propriitnra uf large farm! 
poiili.'H apiiears loo prevalent to be moi 
as to the qiiantiiy eiiltivateil, than the manner in 
wbirh il shall be done The temptalii.n ia strong. 

but il is a great ami radical tirur. The k.bonr isljj^^ ^^^1 rhe'lir*! crop being pl.iuicbcd down im 
jreally inerfa.id. m prLicurmg Ihe sam-- q'W|?"'>'!mo,di..tely hefi.re harvest, wimld, on plo'igbinndo-" 



ssion, Ifae intervenliun of grass cru|i9 being essen- 

I to restore to the toil those substances necessaty 

produces perfpi:t grain r rap. unless the supply 

be formed by the annual addiliun of stable manurs- 

No precise, an iforni rale, for a rotation of crops, 

n be prescribed, as samething will depend on th« 

lure of Ihe soil, and much upnn tbe parlirular 

ite in which the ground may be at the lime of 

commencing surh a system. A few ahiervntions 

11, howi'ver, be made, as to the proper cuuT«e to 

raue under particular circumslunces An upland 

aduw. where the advanlage of irrigation does not 

ist, will, unless where the sail is naturnlly moist 

and reraarkablv ferlile, in the course of ■ few yean, 

beeume grasaouund on tbe surface, and produce 

'ittle or no tinolhy or clover, the indigennus grasi 

if Ihe country taking its pLce. It is (rue Ihe ti- 

mothf and clover may be longer preserved by the 

must eJipenKive uf all posiilile inodva of manuring, 

■preailing it over lh« aurlace. (where il is >ulijecl to 

be carried off by raioa, or PKhnuBled by the my* of 

Ihe ami,) or by the use of gypsum, which is also 

too expensive for general uae in this country at 

presenL If sueb a piece of ground he ploughed 

deep, in Ihe month of M^reh. and well harrnwed 

about planting lime, and lightly marked out for 

planting com, so as not lu diMurb tbe *ud. p.acb 



a Rrld Miould i;ri>n of corn will hiiv 
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further exb: 

'jsowingorb 

y be doi 



of grain from t^in 
tenneresi an.l thi. 
will he est hulled a 



diir.-r. 



iiiichi he pnii 



•I from : 



e beneath 

ildle m.y be 

■-•■.-; ■■■ ■ ;■ -i|iri|iosed and 

; pru- ] nure to me new rooig, wtiicti will Di^ shooling Out 
itbnut Irum th-* stalk; lh«r<: will tie no truulile from weeds, 
itinn Ihe soil bj'a siinimiTCrop. The wliich will always lie the ca^e in mellow ground, 
kwheal and ploughing ii down, which several years, in tbe cullivatiun of com, be. and 
twice in the same year, would add, Ihe crop, in moat cases, will he nhunditnL The 
lUfuse. and greatly to Ihe fertiliiy uf ensuing npring sow the ground with barley or oalt; 

or by culling the roots, a little alter Ihe usual time 

of topping, as now general y practised; which is an 



II fall gni 



. protii* I 



r.tbljr itiM"! =">( 
Illy, Beiwi>«u these tivo 
f a cMp. and Ihey will he 
diiaioinbed :ib lh»y approxii 

In every good srsleni 
or the soil, the .)rder in 
time of Buwiiig or plaiili . 
forming ciiher opeiaii m. will be consid.-.r.i! a> 
Cle. of priiiiarv iinpirlance. 

In clayey suils. iiiriiculirly ihosR impregi 
with 






".■ ' * ,. [ in tuo pri;-^ni stale oi agncuiiure. wnen so ma 

of agnrulmre the q- ality | f^^y, ^^ suffwed to g-ow up with blue gra«. a 
wbul. It shdll lie ai 'bi-.„|,,.re the system of f.ilWing so eitensively p 
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>"> ill it in dry Fe-.smi., nbirh a^< 
other rraions, furnishes a strong a 
ilr uf deep pluut^ning. 
tif fallowing ground, however, is 



■be second crop In Sepleoibe.r, he decuuiposed. and admirable plan for procuring a large adililional 
■ifiird immediate nnuristimenl to ihe'~it4{ent crop, quantity of excellent fodder, and of adding greatly 
The Mieond crop would hnvr undergone arbinplele lo tbe slock of Ihe burn yard. (Ihe very best sub* 
fernieiitatiiin early in ihn enduing spring, when tbe stance Tor manure.} Tlie Kroiind may, if not too 
heii'Tirinl I'Rec's uf buth would be vitiible, I wet a M>il, be sowed in wheat, rye, or fall bwrley; 

in tbe pri:-^nt state of agriculiure. when so many 'and in either case be sowed wilh limulhy and clo- 
'' ' ' aod ver. which is preferable lo timothy or clover alune, 

pre- producing a better hay and a larger quintiiy, and 
1.1. evtn ai(iT siirring this ground, which might no dilGcully wdl he expi'rienccil iu consequence of 
di>ni> early in .liinc. if sowed wilh millet, would Ihe dilfereut periods al which ihese g rax v^ ripen. 
Il>.^ gr.iUMd br- or such a quality as to nroduee The clover slatka will be smalbr and more taudet 
id o.'-.ls,) produce ^in exi'eliinl crop, wbli'h might than when raised atone. and will be supported by the 
cut ,<b>iul ibt! tirst of .S<'|ileinbi-r. priHiucing an ti'iioihy from I'ullinK down or ludicing. in tvliirb caaa 
lie ii..rn ^i,,,,,,!-,,,, crop ol seed, .ind eKcelltnl bidder, or Ibi leave, r.t ai wt-ll as the si.,\k. The clover ii 
thnn u" even if cut eailier. niid cured wilb the seed, bi fore also preveuled from ripening bo siion. and il will b« 

"■"'""Ulies,>me be jHriffctly ripe, would alfurd food for an advantage lo ibe li iliy, as res|u;cls iisqiMlity, 

' "caltlr iquiilly -utrilive wrb the best liinothy and to be cut so ^le iteek> -omier tlni,i is n.iw K.-ii.-rdly 
clover hay; ur if ploughed down in all ils luxuri praelised. Li'l this e»ur>>e be f.iiily Irird by t 

ance, whit a mass oi manure would be affiir.1 d! judicious far -- - ' -" - -• ■ -" 

I An UNjiist prejiidi''i: 1iHs f.ir «uiii« time exinled Aiich grusi, 
nore P^ria^pinsi raising millet It is true il may not have molhj hay. as now cured, wi'h the !,ddii.|ii in eiaht 
tile II IS nt.j„|^„,fp^ (ii^ exprclaliuns farmed res|)ectiiig il. quarts uf u.ils pitr day to eacli horse. On Ibis -ub- 
ue of the^„py^p,|,r|,.,,^ n ;, r<)nlid"ntli believed that it cuuld jcci I speak from experitucc, and wilb Ibe fullest 
inagniii! ,,, b.'uefi.iHlk used in a jiidi.-ioiis course of atri conli.leiice. 

'■'■'"' '■,"■. rulfire. in rflher of Ihe modes b. Ion- fUKgeslid; When, by the previous course of farming, any 
19 (allows, j^,„( ,)■ ^|„g|j i;,,. foud. wuuid add grfaily lo Ihe r*'- piece of gruund i- bei-uuie frre from ^rass, it ought 
"1'^'"'''*," I sources of the barn yard— an object of priniaiy if uf a good quaiiii.to be iuiiueilrii''1t sowed in 
■/round IS,, „|p„f|„„p, ^ ;»ome kind of train, accoidiiin |o (he"sea»on. If 
-* 'ep.iratr ||, l^|,|r)Miid. where Ihe whole kini^doin atiiiiist is nut uf such a qu.ihly as wiil pnidiire a i;oud crop, 
'rriifd ill loll.. ....... _f ...-.4.>„ -..I. ......... .....E 1... ..«i\ .1 ' ;. ..k....i.i I... i ...i.i. _.. ■.: j r i .f. 
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:. falls within lli 
valion of every one. .Nome of Ihe subsLn 
ni'ntial in Ihe formation of grain, boviiue ei 
by a eoDlioucd routine of cullivaiion. T 
kind of grain slioiild never be sowr 
on the same ground; iioi should more than 
crept of nny kbd of gnu ioUow iit immediitte 



As most of the InniU in cultivati tn in this coun- 
try are piislure tields, th'i system hirctfifurc pursued 
ougbl to be changed a* 9uuu as pnssihlr. Let tli« 
field having Ihn best swnrd o( urasa be ploughed 
up lor corn, as directed in ns]>iel hi worn tml mcA- 
ilow ground. Lei another fie!<) he ploui:hed tirirly, 
and suwed wilh some kind of uruin to lie ploughed 
down green, u belore mentioned, prejiaratory to 
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sowiiiii; wheat. Tlift corn Kruuiid will be prepared 
for a crop of oats or barley the ensuing ^pring^ at 
the same time sowing it with clover, which may be 
)isi;htly harrowed if not very mell«^w, or no appear- 
ance of immediate rain, in ivhich case harrowinj; 
the clover seed will be unnecessary. The wheat 
fieltl should also bq sowed with clover seed in the 
month of March. In the course of two or three years., 
these fields may be ploujched and sowed in wheat:' 
once plou;>;hin{; will then be sufficient, if the clover' 
has been well set, w hether the same has been mow ' 
ed or pasturetl; always observinj;, however, that 
the clover seed should be permitted to grow five or 
fix weeks before ploughing, and shouhl. at that 
time, be in full bloom. If any of the fields be in 
tended for corn, it may remain in pasture for a year 
lonuer, as you then depend on the roots of the 
8waid for a manure. The course here recommend- 
ed, if pursued, would, in a few years, change the 
whole face of the country, and double the present 
▼alue would be added to the freehold. 

A irreater (lortion of induNtry should be directed 
to rai8inir«*s('ulent plants The vaJue of the potato 
as a palatable, wholesome and nutritious food for 
nan, as well as aniuials, and its productiveness, 
are too well known to require further observation. 
The celt*brated author ol the Wealth of Nations 
aays, that an acre of potatoes will produce three 
times the solid nt>urishment us an acre of wheat — . 
and he appears to be within the mark; and that' 
Europe derived more advantage by the article of 
potato, than all the other advantages in the disco-, 
▼ery of Amerira. The extensive cultivation of the j 
beet, the carrot, parsnip, and, above all. of mangel 
wnrtzel, (or scarcity root; of which latter article 
1500 bushels have been raised to the acre, (while! 
the leaves may be stripped off every week, after! 
the begif ning of July, for food for cattle,; would 
add greatly to the means of supporting a large 
stock of cattle. 

No system of farming: can be perfect that does 
not embrace in its articles the practice of soilinKJ 
cattle Perhaps there are objections to its general 
adoption at present in this co<intry. A practice so 
much the reverse of this, of suffering cattle to pas- 
ture the meadows late in the fall, through the win- 
ter, and early in the spring, cannot be too strongly 
reprobated. It is a ruinou.- anticipation of the ap 
proachiniC crop, and is "kilUnfr the goose that laid 
the s:olden egg " More attention in providing a 
supply of fodller, would, at all times, supersede the 
necessity of resorting to a means so pregnant with 
injury, and would also enable the farmer, for a 
great part of the summer, to keep his work horses 
in the stable, (and which ought to be *' ^' ^' - 
ry farmer, except for a few weeks in i^ 
the year, when the early grrass opera*' 
md in that respect is beneficial ' • 
•^;vays be convenie^*, and m« • »■ 
*brm the necessar' vH' •' 
he fall of the ye 
iuced by eating k 



feed. There is a point of time when each particular a little energy and experience to be Diade a profita- 
kind of vegetable contains the greatest quantity of- hie article of cultivation. Our soil, so much supe- 
saccharine iuice, (or su^r) and otiier nutritious pro- rior to that on which it is profitably raised in Mary- 
perties. 'I he exact point of time, it may be impos-| land and Virginia, and having much land yet to 
sible to tell; but a few days sooner or later will not clear, from which prime tobacco is always raised, 



be material; the nearer, however, to that point of 
time the grass shall be cut, the more nourishment it 
will contain. Grass ought not to be cut in wet wea 
ther, with the hopes of curing it in dry weather, it 
oiitj^ht to have a few days of hot sun before cutting. 
The juices will be richer in the latter case; even 
the leaf and stem contain a glutinous substance 
which is nutritive, but which is washed ofl'by rain 
This is more remarkable in the tobacco leaf, and 
is well known by all growers of that plant, but is 
more or less so in all vegetables. The difference in 
grass, as to the nutritive qualitv, between that cut 
in dry weather, e'ven when the dew is off, letting; it 
remain in swath during thai day. the ensuing da> 
putting it up in loose windrows in the forenoon, and 
in the afternoon in close windrows, and in the even 
inu: into small haycocks; where during the nitjchr it 
will underti;:) a heat or partial fermentation, and ac 
cumulate a greater portion of saccharine juice from 
the atirosphere, (as the pumice of apples will, after 
being ground, by remaining "ne nitfht in the trough 
previous to making into cider.; then the next da} 
opening them; and putting two of these haycorks iittn 
one, and hauling it in on that or the day followini;;* 
and the grass cut in wet weather, and suffering; the 
alterniitf changes of rain and sunshine, is from fiftv 
to one hundred p<"r cent. 

The true principle in curing grass is to efiect it 
as much as possible with the wind, and as little ex 
posed to the sun or rain as practicable. Tn> leav 
ing of the ha> one day in swath, is favourable, no* 
only by producing a partial fermentation to in- 
crease its nuiritive qualities, but at the same time b\ 
opening the pores, permit the watery particles to 
escape, when exposed to the air, without destroying 
the nutritive part* or dertrntposing the plant The 
same effect is further prodiid'd by puitinu: it in hay- 
cocks. This fermentation it would otherwise under 
go in the mow, where it would be subject to mould 
from want of exposure to the air, to remove the wa 
ter generated in the process of fermentation. The 
tendency of the sun and rain, particularly where 
they operate in succession, is to produce a decom 
position of the parts, and destroy the nutritive qua 
lity of the grass 

In the raising of plants as well as animals, much 
of the future growth will depend on the early cul 



the value of the produce, compared with the weight 
of carriage to market of this and most other arti- 
cles, ought to induce farmers to make the experi- 
ment on a large scale. For the benefit of such as 
might be disposed to make thjB experiment, a few 
observations respecting itsculttve and mode of cor- 
ing, will be made. 

It is of importance, in tbe lli|| place, to proriira 
the best seed, of which there is an endless varietj. 
The bright yellow, which has for some years com- 
manded the highest price in&Jfimore, and which 
i?< generally shipped for the Hnmbarrh market, has 
been successfully cultivated by Mr Dorsey, of So- 
merset county, on the top of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. This tobacco requires to be fired to give it 
the fine colour, and it is said to be used by tbe la- 
dies of Hamburgh tor smoking, ancl.alHO to be used 
in dyeing silks. Tlii^ tobacco makes excellent 
wr:p|>er8 for segars. but wants the flavour of the 
Htivana tobacco, or of that raised here from tht 
Havana seed, and is unfit for the body of tbt 
?'eg;«r. , 

Tobacco raised for making segars. or for chew- 
ing, n*ed not be cured by fire, provided it is plant- 
♦*<! at an early period, so as to be sufficiently ripe 
for cutting in the beginning of August, when a suf- 
fieient period of warm weather may be expected 
to remain for its being perfectly cured, as it will 
undergo the proce^^s of curing more in one day in 
the warm weather of August, than a week of Void 
weather in September or October. Indeed it is im- 
possible to cure it perfectly' in the longest peri«>d, 
unless the weather be wRrm. There is no danger 
of tobacco being injured here by the frost The 
only danger is, that it cannot be cut soon enough to 
cure it unb'ss by artificial heat. 

Tbf>plant.<9 should, therefore, lie raised in a hot bed 
so that they may be set out at an early period, say 
the midille of May, and be ready for cutting early 
in August, as well to save the expense and risk of 
firini;, as, by ripening under a hot sun, their aro- 
matic quality will he increased. The plant set* out 
at tliis period will also be more luxuriant, and in 
general seasons be in less danger of dry weather at 
the time of phmting, by which much labour will bc 
saved in covering and uncovering the plants. 

Trie hot bed is easily made, and may be of the 
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ture or nourishment they receive. If either be jsimpl**st construction. A few rails built up in tba 
stinted when young, it will be in vain to restore form of the foundation of a corn crib, say thirty 
them to a healthy, vigorous, and luxuriant state.; inches high, filled to near the top with horse stable 

;anic form, and the | manure, taken from the heap when warm and in a 

<r,i —ted to a »-»rti. Mnie. of fermentation, and covered eight or ten 

;m.>. .. le inches wi^h garden mould, and a few quarts of wood 

ashes niixe;! with it, will answer the purpose well 
-... The seed may be put in about the first of March, 
and in extremely cold weather, a straw mat put 
.V. .over the bed. A complete hot bed, with glass, will 
*•" it is true, bring the p'^^ts '''^ ^^r- "»#xn-- K.it '^ •^ 
expensive forcomir-^ 
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iD|i; ilifiii liiaii hy scUin^ li.ii.ds to siuuli lui it)< ui ' tht* tobaccu. IT th*' tobacco is siitft^reil to miiain 
at day break, when tbey will be found on the sur- in heap until 10 or II o'clock in the day after plac- 



lace, but disappear before sunrise. 

The tobacco worm makes its appearance about 
the first of July, and will ^e very destructive ifsuf 



ed first in the house, a decomposition would take 
place, and the aromatic quality would all escape, 
and the tobacco, when Irv, would resemble the co 



fered to continue its depredations. A turkey hen,; lour of bohea or bl.ick tea, and be perfectly useless 



with a few chickens, will do more to rid you of this 
trouble than half a dozen nee:roes. The tobacco 
must be carefully suckered. A smajj boy will do 
this best His fin(c<^rs can reach furthest down be- 
tween the leaf and the stalk, and prevent a new 
one starting from the same place. \Vht*n the buds 
eonie out. or as it is called, when the tobacco \s in 
button, it must be topfied If done immediately 
aHer the buttons app*'ar, the tobacco will be the 
lartrer and thicker in the leaf, but nut of so fine a 
quality. 

The time of cutting is indicated by the leaf be 
•ominc: puckereii. something re^embliii;; the luised 
part of a domestic bed-quilt, by the iiisfrtion of 
cotton in imitation ol" the whit**. Mar-^i'illes; by thiA 
raisetl part turiiin;^ yellow, like the hickory ieaf.and 
a :;hitiiions substance covering the leaf, uhich wdl 
almost stick to your \vmu\. 

ThtTH is a point of time most prof>er to cut each 
particular plant I prefer ienvin;; il to pass tu'yond 
that p.iiiit to falling sh'.rt of it 'I'hen- is l«^>s» risk 



As the g^reen colouiint; matter gradually esca()es, 
the tobacco assumes the brit:ht yellow colour of the 
bi<-kory leaf when about to fall from the tree; a new 
combination, however, soon takes place, by the 
union of the oxytcen of the atmosphere and the 
tannin principle in the tobacco, and it assumes a 
brown or reddish colour. Therefore, the sooner 
after the complete yellow colour is produced the 
poles aie opened, the tobacco exposed, and imme- 
diately dried, and put away in bulk, as it is called, 
the better. 

The putting it away in bulk, is no more than 
strippinj; the leaves from the stuik, t}ini|: them Uf) in 
hands at the htem, and the hand bcins; about I4 
inches in diameter, and tied round neatly by an in 
tiiflerent leaf Careful persons make three parcels, 
tiue from tije leai-es near the top, one from the mid 
die leav»s. which are the best, and the other from 



any admixture of the farina of any other sort, I shall 
he able to judtce more correctl? upon the now dif- 
puted point of the advantaj^e o^ selecting seed^-of 
which, by the bye, I now entertain no manner of 
doubt. 

1 have sent you also, a very remarkable plant of 
wheat, of the blue stem or purple straw, species. — 
It is as you will see. the pro<liict of a sin$[;tp n^in, 
and has l70ti;riin stalks, which if they had been al- 
lowed to mature, would have produced an aventj^ 
of 30 grains to the ear, or up\v<*rds of 5000 grains 
for 1. — This extraonlinary proHiict. I am induced 
to attribute entirely to the quality of the soil, as there 
were at least a dozen plants jcrowing together, all 
averaging upwards of loO ttaiks that were of chance 
or spontaneous growth.. 

The soil is a compact, greasy, bituminous clay, 
which when moist is of a deep black colour, it |>er- 
vades a neck of about -200 acres, in a stratum of 
from 2 to 3 feet in thickness, and g^nemll? lies at 
the depth oC 3 or 4 feet from the surface, which is a 
cold, tenacious white clay, it is isolated, and as far 
as I can ascertain, not found any where else in the vi- 
cinity - I send you a st>ecimen of it, and tvould be glad 
if some of V(>ur chemieal friends would analize it. 



tht' iMitt en«l of the stalk 

When ntadt* into hands, it may be packed in | and ascertain its propertie.s. — We had long thought 

I'lrgH Ji(»xt-s. or at the side of the wall, making the it %'ery probable that it possessed some fertilizing 
in its curing well. One essential poin. to he observ- loph overl ip each other, so a^ lo pre^^erve rei^ularity 1 virtues, but chance and not enterprise, at length 
ed, Mhirh has been already hinted at, is not to cut, in the pile. A moderate weight shttiild then be placed developed them in the following way. In cutting a 
the tobacco for two or three days aMei rain Theion it to keeti it compact. It will then, in the course j ditch bnrclfring on a fieUI of wheat. I penetrateil in 
rain Ma>hes off the glutinous su!>s(an<*e mentioiied.iul the winter and ensuing spring, ui.dergo a pa r'ial,' several places, as low as this stratum, and threw a 
and the tobacco, il cut witlnMit ilii> substance, will I'eiment-t'ifin. and. by the time the leaves are coni- 1 portion of it in heaps for the pur|>ose of making ^ome 



be greatly drticient in wei;;hl and t^uality. 

Tol)acco consists ol se\#Tal siih>t.inces; some vo- 



latile, otlnrs fixeii. The lormer are the watt r. the ;tl.e slate ol tlie surrounding atmosphere. It must 



ing out. bf tonnd to l»e moist, or in a sweat, as it is ! experiments with it. It was negh'cted. however, 
teri'ied. aiid have a sensiblr degree ol heat above land when the fiehl was seeded in wheat, a few scat- 



tering grains happ«'ning to fall upon those heaps. 



they all grew in this extraordinary manner. Du- 
ring the early part of last June, we were visited 



green, colooriiig m:*tt»T. and the e^^elltial i:il. in j tl:> n ho uiipiU'kd. exposed to the air until it be 

whieh the aromatic qu ditv exi.-^ts. as also the oar- <com<-s eon nit lelv dr\.and as soon as it becomes 

cotic quality The i4»n ci "ami proeess ol curin;;. suHi.':c:ith relax« d for the purp .se, which it will do ; with myriads of black caterpillars, which did great 

tobacco is to get rid of the vvrittr ai.il gn-en col.mi |ii!a(irVor two ol wet weather, be repacked and injury to our wheat, by devouring the blades, the 

ing niatler. wilhoot tlestro\ing the other less volalih put in pre*is. and remain there until the ensuing, entire heatis of the young underling growth, and 



parts. The ttdiacco when cut, which may l>e ironj 
4 I*- 6 o'«-l«<'k in the aitt rnoon, ;.^ the <iay may be 
cool or hot, sh<#uld be put gently in small l^aps, or 
siny,ly , the tt»p tVom the sun. iintil the leaxesand 
the sterns complett ly rt-tax. which will be 11. half an 
h«>oi til an hour, aceoriling to the >tale ol the wea 



fall, when it i^ • onsidered fit for market. 

[Fanners' Sf JMechattiea' Mag. Almanack. 



SEED CORN. 

To THE Ef'iTOR OF THE Amkricav Farmf.r: 



th' r; then tak<*ii to the tobacco hou-e, ai«l therej Deau ^ir. — I fear Ihat my little contribution of 
pil'-d up in one heap, having as iitth^ suilatc expos-|Corn, uhi<'h you will receive with this, il it shttuld 
e<1 as ptissible: and if cunvt nient. an olil •danki-t. be esteemed worthv of bring included in the parcel 
&.C. may be thrown over the whole. Early next, intended for our dear General, will not reacji you 
m<'roing. say 6 to 8 Viock. it will be lound to be in time, there is nothing very remarkable about it, 
heated, and to have umlergone a sweat It shoidd,in colour or dimensions, and if therefore the collec- 
then be imm«>drately hung up on poles, either l»y tion is ititen<led for the museum ol' American pro- 
afdi'iu ^ th'* si lk>.if largi , or by timing small pt'gs.ituctions, which I understand has been instituted at 
of wood into tht> butt end of the stalk The lobac- La Grange, it would not be worth forwarding, but, 
CO. when hung up in rows, must touch each other, il the object should be to furnish a desirable sort fori 



the top of the cell or chanilter containing the grain, 
as you will pen*eive by examining the plants sent 
you, I was obliged, therefore, to pull up some of 
them, in ord<-r at least, to preserve a sample of the 
number of shoots 

Yours, very tnilv, 

J So. MERCER,- 

Cedar Park, 20th December, 18-26. 



kuraxj scoiroanr. 



ICE HOUSES. 

JoHK S. Skiknb , Esq. 

Sir, — Some enquiries have been made of you, I 
an«l in a few days, as it relaxes more, the poles |rnltivation, I can safely recon>mend it as the best I observe lately, about the proper mode of constriict- 
nuist be eh».se<l up. so as to keep the rows in con have ever seen. For the last -ei;rht or ten years, I ing ice houses, which have given rise to several 
taet This must be repeated every few days for have been very curious and attentive in selectini^ communications from your correspondents on the 
two or thne weeks Should a long period of wet from the various regions and climates of our coun-j subject.— As 1 always feel di.sposed to add my mite 
weather come on, it may be necessary to separate iry, the almost endless varieties of this grain, which of experience to the columns of your usffful Journal, 
theiu. to pnient the tobacco fiom mouldii^ they aflbrd. In the autumn ol 18 18. I commenced I will give you in as few words as possible, the con- 
Tie KUionule " 

the tobacco the 

Qieiit.<tii>n or pal 

and the pores be.con»e otiened sufficiently to pern. it< less than forty or Cfty sorts, differing, at least in -necessary for its construction, as mine was built en- 



i the tobacco fiom mouldii^ they aflbrd. In the autumn ol 18 18. I commenced I will give you in as few words as possible, the con- 

*»f the process is ibis. By heating -in Jersey, and collected specimens, from thence struction, dimensions and cost of an ice house which 
first niirlit it is put in heap, a f r. throughout the Northern and Eastern States, and I have on my lot, the chief recommendation of which 
aitial deetunpo^ition, takes place, Ifiom Uith the provinces ol Canada; amountingto not ! is its cheapness, and the little mechanical skill 



the watery jiart to escape. In the escape of the 
Watery part, which i> the most volatile, if a single 
Stalk be hung u|i by itself, and exposed to a curn nt 
of air, this will be so rapidly ellected that but a 
aniall p'rl of the colouring matter will have escnp- 
ed, and the pores 0' ing dosed after the esca(»e of 
the water, the to>»acco will forever remain in an 
vncured state; hence the necessity of keeping the 
tobacco closely in contact, to prevent the sudden 
escape uf the water, to preserve the pores open 
ti6til the green colouring matter can all escape. It 
b even beneficial, in case of dry weather, that il 
should be cured on an earthen fliKir. or that h buck 
i4 of water sbould be occaaiunallj throws under 



appearance, from each other. I lound none of them,|tirely by the common labourers on my farm, 
however, valuable to us; like most other things, they j I dug a circular pit seventeen feet deep, the diame- 
had found their proper level, and settled in their jter of which is eighteen feet at the .surface, and 
proper places. What I now send you is what I got twelve at the liottom. The bottom, which wa> a 
a."* the genuine Tuscarora. and has been. I am satis- tine yellow sand, I made to incline from the sides to 
tied, improved in my iM>ssession. by never planting;the centre, and immediately in the centre, which was 
a gram that was not st'lected in the fultl, (lor four or j the lowest point, I dug a well three fe^t square and 
five years past) from those stalks, which produced ; four feet deep, in order that the water might dr in 
two or more ears. I am this year carrying the selec- off immediately from the ice, when any tbawinr 
tion still fiiHher, the number of ears containing 18 took place.— On the bottom of the pit over the well, 
rows, and averaging 900 grains, was so coiisu)er<i- I placed four large locust sills, and on them put a 
ble, that I have collected a sulfr-iency to pl;n^^ ba^f ^o«^ "** \of.v^\ logs, as close together as they would 
of my neit year's crop from them, and as I Ut^.pose.Vn*.-^ *l»e« P«^ *Jown logs endwise, sixteen feet six 
placing the field at a sufficient disUnce to p^J^co^^^^^^^ ^^ length, wit\i ihc small cads downwards. 
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until the whole pit was lined round with logs ^^ ^^^ 
bottom of the. logs where they came in contact with 
the floor, and at the top I put a stroni^ hoop, (made 
by splitting lon^i; white o^ik saplings,) nailed to every 
log, and two similar hoops in the intermediate 
space, in order to keep the loj;s securely in their 
places — on the surface over this, I erected a litcht 
roof of boa'tls, and ijneci it on the inside with corn 
stalks, which an* ex<*ell»»nt non-conductors, and in 
that sheltered Htu:ili<ui will las! many years. I con- 
sider tht* plan of puttiii*; fho lo«^s down endwise as 
much the best, hocau^e when they begin to decay, 
it IS but little tioublt- to draw one out at a time and 
replace it with a sound one, whereas, in the other 
plan of buildiui^ Io<j: pens, if one lo;; should decay 
neitr the bottom, tlit* troiil)lf of repairing is almost 
equal to i>ud<lit)>; a new one. In fillin;; my ice bou^e. 
I place a thin rov»r of yjieen cedar brush at tht* 
bottom, oil wnich the ice is thrown, and take care 
when u« ttintc •'>*" •<■**, to have eveiy laryje piece 
struck wiHi tlie ey* of an axe, so as to redu-.'e it to 
piece** of aiutut a pound in weij»ht. — I place a small 
quantity of straw hetwem the ice an«i the wall of 
the hou«<e, anl whofj iull rover Uie. wliole with dry, 
cle^n oik le ives, wtiirji I have fi»und to preserve the 
ice. mu«*h bett'M- than str;jw. Duriou the. simimer 
1 have ilr> stra-* .siOil»Mj in between the wali^ an<l 
the ioe, ^^us 'he liMi-r lecedes hy melting from the 
walls, wliu-li i?* e mIv <!oi»e with a long pole — 'i'his 
ice bou***', uhh'h >ou ^^ill [)erceive is an invert* d 
frustrum of a cone, rout tins ^vhen full, about ISr-O 
bushels of ice, and ilih » ii|jh three (^private) fami 
lies are supplied from it constantly, it has never 
given out — 

Cost of building. 

Digging the pit, . $9 00 

Cutting logs, &c. 1 34 

Getting boards, &.C. 1 75 

Hauling all the timber, a few hundred yards, 1 50 

Putting down door and side logs, 2 00 

Puttinjr up roof, 3 00 

Nails and door hinges, 1 00 

Making and putting up door, 75 



Whole expense. 



$W 34 



In the construction of ice houses, it is ii great con- 
venience to have the door niaile sutficiently wide to 
receive with ea»<s the tail of the cart or waggon 
within it, in unloading, as it can be done in half the 
lime. All ice bouses should have a window in the 
upper part of the gahle end, with a shutter to it, as 
it is absolutely necessary in very hot weather, to 
ventilate them. In the estimate a hove, I have cal 
culated all the expense that a farmer could possibly 
incur in building an ice bouse of the kind recom- 
mended; but mine was done at a very leisure time, 
and therefore 1 did not actually incur all the expense 
stated. . 

Yours, respectfully, D. 




SORE TOiNGUE IN HORSES. 

Prevenlioii better than cure. 
Slanard'viUe^ Orange, county, Va. Dee. 8, 1826. 

Dear Sir. — Lnokinjjj over a paper a few days 
ago, I read an extract of a letter from 13r. Spence, 
which b^ published in the American Farmer, stating, 
that a'^isea^e prevails among the horses in Mary- 
land, known with us by the name of tfie sore tongjue, 
corresponding exactly with the description the Doc- 
tor gives of it, and requests of you any information 
vou may be in possession of, as to managing the 
disease. It has for several years been prevalent in 
this section of country, and when it first made its 
appearance, excited much alarm with the farmers, 
but from experience in its treatment is now con>ider- 
ed so simple a disease, that we take little or no care 
10 keeping separate, the diseased horses, from those 
tktt are not By making use of a little tar^ once a 



day, rubbed on the tongue of the sound horses with 
a mop, is an efiectual preventive; for the diseased 
horse, take a common table spoonful of spirits ul 
turpentine and pour it on the surface of the tongue, 
as far down as practicable, then with a mop well 
saturated with the spirits of turpentine, mop every 
part of the tongue, after this make use of the tar as 
in the way above mentioned as a prei^eTihre, this done 
once or twice a day, for two or three days, has never 
failed makint^ a cure. It is not un frequent with us, 
that the horned cattle have the same disease, from 
eating about the stable where our horses have the 
disease, I commonly made use of the tar as a preven- 
tive, (.and in the other cases too,) after feeding my 
horses, as they would refuse their food if the tar 
was used before feeding them, and while the taste of 
the tar yet remained. If the above information 
should he new to vou, vou can make it known to 
Others through the medium of your valuable paper. 

A VIRGINIAN. 



TULIPS. 

(From Ma(l(h)ck "^ Florist's Directory.) 
[ Continued from page 319.] 

By the end of February, every plant in health 
will be visible above ground; some tall early sorts j 
will be two or three inches high, others one inchj, 
and the latter sorts just making their appearance;' 
indeed, a very few remarkably late sorts may be a 
week longer before they appear, but not more: if, on 
examination, any distemper, or canker, is dincerna- 
hle on the foliage, about this time, either above, or 
an inch or two below the ^surface of the sod, it should 
be carefully cut out, with a sharp knife, and the 
wounded part left exposed to the sun and air, which 
will presently hcal it: a fine dry day should be made 
choice of for this operation. 

If the surface of the bed appears to be of too close 
and solid a contexture, it should be carefully stirred 
up, about two inches deep, which will admit the air 
more freely, and prove, in all respects, very benefi- 
cial. 

By the end of April, some of the plants will pro- 
bably be grown so tall as to require the hoops to be 
raised a little, to secure the hlo>som from injury: at- 
tention to this part must not be omitted, for the 
blossom is very tender, and likely to be bruised and 
disfigured, by a very slight blow, or rub against the 
hoops. As soon as any of the earlier sorts het;in to 
shew colour, they should be shaded from the sun, 
tor when its heat is considerable, it will cause the 
colours to run, and intermix in such a manner as to 
destroy !hc elegance and beauty of the flower; some 
sorts are more particularly liable to this effect than 
other&. and will be spoiled in five minutes. 

When the greater part of the blossoms have 
begun to open, a frame, or awning, should be erect- 
ed over the bed and paths, nearly similar to that 
for hyacinths: that is to say, so as to keep out rain, 
and admit as much light as possible; this must be 
thrc»wn off, or rolled up at every favourable oppor- 
tunity, as directed for hyacinths, except that it 
should be done rather earlier in the morning, and 
later in the evening: because the sun has acquin'd 
a greater degree of power at this season of the 
year than earlier. If these frequent exposures to 
the lignt and air be omitted, the colours of the 
dowers will be faint and weak, and the grandeur of 
effect will be lost, or considerably lessened. 
j The cloth covering should come down on each 
!side, witliin about three feet of the ground, to 
j allow a free circulation of air, except in windy wea 
tber; from the effects of which the flowers must be 
most carefully preserved, by a continuation of the 
covering quite down to the ground, on the windy 
jside; a line of mats sewed together, and their up- 
'per edge nailed to the (rame on that udcj maj an* 



swer the purpose, if the cloth is not of sufficient 
length. 

Tulips never require to be artificially watered, in 
the hottest and driest seasons, at any period from 
planting to taking up the roots; nevertheless mode- 
rate rains may always be admitted before, and io 
very small quantity after the bloom is over; but 
early in the spring they are absolutely necessary, 
in order to procure a strong bloom. 

When the awning is erected, the hoops should 
be carefully taken away, the sides and ends of the 
beds should be neatly boarded up, and the patht 
lowered two or three inches, to bring the flowert 
nearer to the eye: a slight frame, ahout two foot 
high, should surround the bed, to prevent the gar- 
ments of spectators from rubbing against or br-ak- 
ing off the flowers; lines of small twine, painted 
green, and corresponding with the rows of flowers, 
should pass from one bead of the bed to the other, 
fastened to the end pieces of the frame and stretch- 
ed tight: to these the stems of the flowers are to 
be loosely tie*! with short pieces of green worsted, 
which will preserve a pleasing regularity of ap- 
pearance, without stiffness and formality. Tulips 
will bear to be covered a longer time in bloom 
than most other flowers, without sustairing any con- 
siderable injury: it may be continued three weeks 
with great safety. 

If any roots should perish, or fail to produce 
bloom, the deficiency may be made good in the fol- 
lowing manner it is necessary, in the first place, to 
be provided with two strong tin instruments, or 
tubes, each having two substantial perpendicular 
iron handles, to force the instrument into the 
ground, and draw it up again, with the plant and 
earth connected with its roots and fibres; but m or- 
«!er to discbarge its contents into the place prepar- 
ed for their reception, by the other instrument, of 
cxacily similar dimensions, it should be held toge- 
ther on one side by a strong wire, which upon be- 
ing drawn out, when the plant is placed in the si- 
tuation it is intended for, will allow the tube to 
spring open a little, so as to permit it to be drawn 
up again, without disturbing the plant; this tube, or 
transplanter, should be perfectly cyfiudrical, open 
at both ends, of about twelve inches long, six in 
diameter, and made of the strongest and best tin 
plate: one of these tubes may serve to take out the 
defective plant, with its earth, Sec. and the other to 
bring a well blown flower from the offset beds to 
substitute in its place; the instrument should be 
forced into the ground, as deep as its length will 
admit, otherwise the fibres will be broken off so 
near the root as to check the growth of the plant, 
hut the operation may be performed with so much 
dexterity and address, as not to do the plant any 
material injury, or retani its growth in any consi- 
derable degree: it will be proper to give the newly 
introduced plant about a pint of soft water immedi- 
ately, or its stem will be apt to bend a little at first 
Those who do not choose to take the trouble of re- 
pairing their bed in the foregoing manner, may im- 
merse the lower end of the stems of flowers, taken 
from the offset beds, in phials filled with water, and 
sunk into the bed, so as not to appear above ground; 
these will continue in bloom several days, without 
reqniring to be changed, and will make a tolerable 
appearance. 

About a week or ten days after full bloom, when 
the petals of many begin to drop off, the awning 
should be taken down, together with the frame, 
boanis, ^c. that surround the bed; and the mats 
and hoops may be replaced as before, to throw off 
excess of rain, as the case may require: and as the 
leaves or petals of any fall, the seed vessel of such 
should be immediately broken off, close to the stem^- 
for if suffered to remain on the plant, it will pro- 
crastinate the period of its maturityj and weaken 
the root considerably. 

The bed may remain in thia itato alNNrt a U^ 
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nifcbt longer, by which time the grass, or foliage, 
will become of a yellowish brown, and two or three 
inches of the top of the stem will wither, dry up, 
and become purplish: this denotes the critical pe> 
liod to take up the roots^ bt* cause if done earlier, 
they will be weak and spongy, and if deferred later, 
their juices will become gross; this will be manifest 
at the succeeding bloom, by too great a redundance 
of colorific m-dtter in 
will be what is 

When the 
gradually dried, and (iluced in a stituation where they 
may remain »•>: it will not be ncreAsary to do any 
thing more to (hem till August or September follow- 
ing; at which time, it is proper to take otf their 
loose skins, fibres and sacii uflfs^^ts as are easily se- 
parated; observing not to leave the roots too bure^ 
because the action of the air upon such, would have 
m tendency to weaken and injure them> by drying 
up part of their juices: tne last brown skin, which 
is so intimately connected with the root, should re- 
main on it till the time of planting; it should then 
be entirely stripped off, and the root left perlectly 
bare and white; but it should be performed with 
great care, to avoid bruising or wounding the root, 
especially at the lower end, where the 6bres are 
formed, which is at this time extremely tender, and 
nvill scarcely bear to be touched: a small sharp- 
pointed penknife is the best adapted iustruuient for 
this operation. 

The smallest and weakest offsets, particularly 
«U(*h :ts are not provided with a brown skin, ma} 
be replanted as soon as they are taken up,a(>out an 
inch and an half deep, in a fresh sandy lor^m, in a 
dry situation, and (he bed defended from heavy 
rams by means of mats and hoops, as before; or, 
instead of replanting these offsets so early, they may 
Ve preserved from the air, by being buried in dry 
sand till the autunm, and are then to be pleinted 
with the larger roots, but not quite so deep. 

Tulips are hardier, and, of course, less liable to 
receive injury from frost, than most kinds of flowers; 
the offsets, and more ordinary kinds, may be plant- 
ed in any part of the garden, from two to four 
inches deep, according to the size of the roots, in a 
good sound soil, with a little rotten cow dung, 
placetl from seven to twelve inches belo^v the sur- 
face: the beds should be dug twenty inches deep, 
and raised six or eiij>ht inches above the walks, 
formed rather convex on the surface, and may be 
proviilcd with hoops and mats, to be used as cir- 
cumstances require. 

{To be eontinwd.) 



Disease on those light limbs her hand shall lay, 
(That stern destroyer of lifers young romance,) 

And Time compel thee, with the old and gray 
To take thy place in Death's terrific dance. 

Ah! hope not then, that kindly pious friend 

Shall sooth thy suffering hour with precept mild. 

That o'er thy couch in sympathy shall bend 
The tender husband or the sorrowing child. 



There howl in fierce revenge their descant wild. 




THE NORFOLK RACE. 

On Saturday, 33d inst., agreeably to appointment, 
the match race tor yiOOO. two mile heats, between 
Eat^le and Sally Uope^ was run over the Norfolk 
Course, and won by E.l^^le, beating his competitor 
for the golden prize, two successive heats. The 
race aii'orded the highest gratification to the lovers 
of the spirt, and both heats were closely contested, 
the winning horse coming out each time a little 
more than his length ahead. The first heat was 
run in 9 minuter and 51 seconds; and the second in 
9 minutes 50 seconds. They are both among the 
finest horses that ever graced our turf; and it was 
the opinion of some of the most emiitent connois- 
seurs, that for a two mile heat Eagle might chal- 
lenge any horse in the United States. At the same 
time, but little less can be said of his co.npetitor, 
considering how very little he had to brag of in 
beating the race. 

The course was thronged with spectators, among 
whom were some who had not been to a race for a 
great many years — such was the prevailing excite 
ment 

few exceptions, even, and considerable sums were 
staked. Eagle is owned by Mr. Jacob Keith Wray, 
of Hampton; Sally Hope, by Messrs. James and 
George Garrison, of this town. — [JSbrfolk Herald, 



ing that the law refused to protect him, aod the 
fellows still insisted on thrashing him, with yiolent 
abuse in reply to his repeated attempts to induce 
them to be quiet, he at last very properly, goaded by 
the most outrageous provocation, determined to 
adopt the shortest method of quieting such charac- 
ters, and requesting the persons present not to in- 
terfere, after every peaceable remonstrance had 
failed, he proceeded to expel the intruders: three of 
them rushed at him at once, and he was soon sur- 
rounded by the six. Perhaps in his best days he 
never showed such science, coolness, and courage, 
as he displayed on this occasion. With admirable 
quickness he stopped and returned in a manner hit 
cowardly assailants will remember as long as they 
live; right and left, every blow told on their sconceSj 
and on one occasion they were all down together. 
In less than twenty minutes they were completely 
brought to a stand-still, and the champion acknowl- 
edged the victor— coolly observing that he could 
thrash twenty such in an hour. They were all stout 
fellows, at least 13 stone each.— [//ereford JoumaL 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
On the trans port atio If or Fish from salt to 

FRESH water. 

By J. MaccvUoeh, M. D. F, R, S. ^e. [Jour. Ray, InsL] 
You ei pressed a desire to know the progress 
which has been made in the transplantation of fish 
from salt to fresh water, since the period at which 
I communicated the paper on that subject to your 
Journal. Mr. Arnold, who has carried on these ex- 
periments, at my wish, with great zeal, has suc- 
ceeded in adding many more to the list, and both in 
respect to th^ physical fact, and to the question of 
economy, the success has been far greater than any 
one was willing to believe. 



THE MOTHER. 

Ah! never may that thoughtless heartless thing. 

The f)ainted gossamer of Fashion^s bow'r. 
Presume to take the hymeneal ring. 

Or dare ustirp a Mother's tender pow'r; — 
£nough for her to "roll the giddy eye," 

To tlance, and sparkle, in the midnight hour— 
Unheard her feet)le infant's pleading cry, 

Unmaik'd the withering o( that blighted flow'r. 

Canst thou to menial vice and skilless care 

Leave the sweet babe, that nestling seeks thy 
breast. 
Its home, it^ being? — Fragile as 'tisTair, 

And in its own endearing weakness blest— 
Canst tliou do Hiis. and smile? Nay, canst thou live 

henealh tt»e sense uf surii deep guilt opprest? 
Guilt which one ?>iiiiier oni> can forgive, 

The pander parent whom e'en friends detest 



The list of the additional fish will be seen by com- 
paring that which is appended to this letter, with 
the former one; and as the subject has excited con- 
Betting, we understand,' was, with very J»iderable attention, and you will perhaps not object 

fu a statenaent which may attract even more, by 
presenting, in the form of a prospectus, the essen- 
tial facts and arguments. It is only by placing 
them in this form that they are very likely to pro- 
duce the effect which appears desirable. I may 
now, however, subjoin some remarks which could 
not well find their place in such a statement, and 
which have been the result of more experience and 
attention, it is certain that the flavour of ever? fish 



SPRING THE CHAMPION— SIX TO ONE. 

On Saturday last, six fellows, some of whom had 

beeikemployed in selling bargains in the shape of .^^ .....„„» ^. 

silk handkerchiefs, to those who are so weak as tojwhich has yet been triedTarbeen improved^'and*! 
suppose the trampmg hawker can undersell the | can vouch for the superiority of the bass, the muK 
respectable tradesman, took a fancy to the Booth (let, the loach, the atherine, and the sole, from tb« 
hall tavern, in this city, as their dumicil for the day, , pond to those from Hie sea. This might be expect- 
and. tempted by the good things it affonled, drew|e*i, for it is what happens Motedly with respect to 
largely on the landlord's stores. When the time i oysters. 

of payment arrived, however, they seemed very un ! The sole becomes twice as thick as a fish of tho 
willing to " come to the scratch,- and foitght shy ol' same size from the sea, and its skin alfo becomes ex- 
posting the cash. J^pring, the renowned ehaiiipioii,tremely dark, or nearly black. 




Unhappy in thy error — know, to thee 

'For thou an human,) ()ain, and age, advance; 

That blooming cheek shall fade — those bright eyes 
see 
l^ew beauties far outshine thetr wuntnn 



warm, and forgetting the kind of person they had to 
deal with, rose to pay the rhampiun off in a kind o( 
coin he has atways been particularly himdy in giving 
H satisfactory receipt for. in the shape of sundry re- 
membrances that leave aches, and pains, and bruis- 
es, on those who have required such acknowledg 



much thicker, and improves in delicacy. 

The mullet also ceases to grow in length, but en- 
larges in breadth, and presents a much deeper layer 



of fat. 



Crabs and prawns have found their way into tho 
pond, as have loaches, and some other small fish; 



ment— in short, they vowed, with one accord, they and while, formerly, there were none of the former 
would serve him out handsomely. Spring, howev.rr two, the water is absol 



declined the hon«>ur, and with equal temper and dis 
cretion, retreated from his furious assailants, stop 



utely swarming with them. 
Thus, also, apparently, the eels have multiplied; as 
it is now easy to take a cart-load at once, where 



ping their blows, and smiling at their vain attempts! formerly a dozen or two was a large capt 
to touch him He iiumt diatel) >«nt for a constable,! have thus, also, more distinctly ascertained 



ure. I 

but the ^UM rdian of the law declined to attend, for it he satTsfartion'of'Cuvier,"*^^ hadbJ^eiTunwdli,*^ 
; nOMeh, doubtleat ^ b{iring knowB hia remedy. Find- ' to adoiit it, that there are two species of In 
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ter eel, distinguished by the comparative acuteness 
and breadth ol' the nose. 

I have lastly to add an observation inadvertently 
omitted in the former communication, which may 
be used as an a priori argument for the possibility 
of this transplantation. It is, that oxyt^en is much 
more easily disen^i^a^cd from fresh than from salt 
water. Consequently the act of respiration oui^ht 
to be easier in the former than in the latter, and, 
therefor^, it is not to be presumed, as it has been. 
that sea fish cannot respire fresh water. 

As I have ^iven the shad without its Linnaean 
name, I think it rii^ht to add, that our shad is yet 
unnamed; because the Clupea Alosa is the Alose of 
the French, common in the Seine, and on the other 
coast of Normandy: a fish as ti^ood as our own shad 
is detestable, and a decidedly difft^rent species of 
this trout>lesome and ill understood genus. If 1 have 
given the vul;i^ar term rock fish, it is because I wish 
to reject the term urasse, for the present, as it 
stands a species; whereas the whole of this ^enus 
(lobras) is still in extreme confusion, and in one, 
which I hope to aid in rectifying:, with the assistance 
of Cuvier's materials and our own species. 

Prospectus of a plan for preservins: and rearinfi; Fish 
for the Jjondun Market. 

From various observations and experiments, of 
which evidence is subjoined, it has tteen found, that 
sea fish will live and thrive, and also breed, in ponds 
and enclosures; and with reii:ard to many, it also 
appears that it is indifierent whrther the water is 
salt, or fresh, or brackish, or alternately fresh and 
salt 

It is also found that they may be fed in such en 
closures, if necessary, as our domestit* animals are; 
but that if sufBrient numbers and kinds are placed 
toK^ither, they feed each other ivitbuut requirin]^ 
further care. 

It is further observed, that every, or almost every 
species, improves in flavour und qiMlity, as oysters 
are known to do, under transplantation. 

It is well known, that, of all the fish brought to 
market, a very small proportion is in good condi- 
tion, the rest being apparently i!i fed; and henc«' the 
number of bad fish so well known to fishttion^ers 

It is much better known, that ln)m bad weather 
•r other causes, the supniy of the market is very 
irrej^ular. Thus, the public sufl'ers when the sup 
piy IS very short, and the merchant when there ii a 
glut. It is not uncommon for a glut to come in Lou 
don when the town is empty; and, on the contrary, 
for it to want fish when full. 

The proposed plan, if executed, would bring the 
fish within our own power, to be taken ulive when 
wanted, and, from being better fed, in ^jreater perfec 
tion and more unifomiU good. I( would be like 
taking stalled oxen, instead of ivild Scotch cattle. 
^* woidd also enabit- the nie-"^«»»*^ 'f^ regulate tlie 
>dpply by the demand, ar ' •" better f*''» 

)uhiic i«"d themselves. 1 1, '* »' *"■ 



market, and more moderate prices^ the consumption and can supply the market when the weather pre* 
would be augmented. vents the boats from going out. It is remarkable 

There can be no objection, therefore, on the; also, that, since the introduction of the sea fish, the 
score of injury to fisheries. The plan is, virtually,! eels have multiplied a thousand fold, so as th^m- 
one to preserve fish alive, after being taken, instead selves to produce a considerable revenue. This 
of suffering them to waste, to render them better in! proves that fish may be fed, merely by bringing dif- 



quality, and to supply them more regularly. 

The plan, therefore, is, to enclose, in any conve 
nient part of the Thames, (since the quality of the 
water is proved to be indifferent) a space sufficient 
for. the purpose. A dock, or an excavation in the 
nature of one, would be unnecessary, as the water 
itself, in many places not navigabie, might he en- 
closed by a palisade. In this, the fish would be re- 
ceived from the fishermen, by means of well bor.ts, 
alive. Those which chanced to die would become 
the food of others. Many would breed, as they 
have been found to do, and thus also pioduce food 
But they might also be fed, by means of butchers 
offal, or other matters easily procured in a great 
city, as was the practice of the ancient Rou>ans. 

From the enclosure, the fish ivouhl be taken by 



ierent kinds together, as is the case in nature. It 
may be added; that the evidence from this pond is 
peculiarly satisfactory, as far as relates to the indif- 
ference which sea fish possess as to the quality of 
the water. Beingr embanked from the sea, and rc- 
ceivin^f an insufficient supply of fresh water in sum- 
mer, it varies, so that while it is perfectly fresh ia 
winter, it is nearly salt in very dry weather, and 
brackish in various degrees at intermediate periods. 
Here also, it is remarkable, that while the larger 
fishes have been placed there, many of the smaller 
ones, which formerly shewed no such desin*, have 
mtroduced themselves through crevices in the sea 
wall, and that it is, in particular, crowded with crabs 
and prawns. — 

It is now necessary to subjoin a list of the fishes 



nets, the kinds in demand and the quantity, selected,; which belonging naturally to the sea, have been 
and the bad-fi^h also returned for improvement. A -tound to W\< in fresh waters. S»me of these have 



steam boat vvunid supply thejo to London daily, and 
to any market which might be established; and they 
might even be brouti:ht up ahve, so that the unsalea- 
ble ones would no\ be lost. 
The only capital required to be sunk, or advanced. 



been forcibly introdueed. others seek it for them- 
selves. If the list is still limited, it is beeause the 
rest have not been tried; for no fish on which the 
experiment has been properly tried has failed — 
When they have failed, it is because they were pr^ 

.1 I** J 11*111*^1 ^fl« I 



would be in pun-hasmg and enclosing a tract of viounly injured, or nearly killed in the taking nr the 
water, and in the general establishment; po&sibly I transp<»rtation. The star indicate^ th(»s«; which have 
in stocking: the po: d. It could not be very large;' been ibrcibly naturalized in Mr. Araold's or some 
but no estimate is now pretend**d to be uiven. nor) other pond, 
any place poir.ted out; that needs not, however, be Conger 
ver\ near to London, as a steam boat wouM ap |Torsk 
proximate any diMani*e. After tiiis. the fish • ouldi Sprat 
be purchased from the fishermen by contract; and Shad 



Alose fof the French) 

rlup^a a|(»sa 
Greater Larnprey 
L»'s.ser Lainj>rey 



•Bass 
Loach 
Red loach 
•Smelt 
•Atherinc 
•Roek fi-.h 
•Cuckoo fish 
•Old Wife 
♦Sole 
•Turbut 
Sand Kel 
Rockling 
Whiting Pout 



jthe ebtabli.shmcnt begmning to sell, would then pay 
its ivay 

The details of evidence in support of the practi- 
cability of tlii> s* heri.e, are the lollowing: 

There are three or lour sciiponds in Scotland S\'\ kleh.irk 
where ti-;h are thus kei>i; one in Orkney, bel«.''.«j:ing:; Cottu.s quadricornis 
jto Mr*. Stev\art; onr on the F^irtli of Forth, belong-j Mullet 
jing: to S«r Rolxrt I'leston; and one i»i Galloway,* *Piaice 
1 belonging to .">lr. .Vlacdov»all. Flounder 

I On the Greek coast of the Adriatic, at Misso- Red Flounder, pleuron- Mackerel 
longhi and elsewhere, the same has been practised; ctcs roseus Herring 

from iuHTieuiori'd lime. It is the eurrenl prurtice White W hale Crabs 

also of B^rmmla, where the inhabitants subsist •Horse Mackerel •()y<»ters 

chiefly on fi>h P'»l| ick •Mu>ele« 

The^e are .«»ea ponds as the water is salt. But in Prawns Shrimps 

Sieily from the most ancient times al.so. the natives. Cod 

Itriinsport lobsters and crabs to a fresh water and! There appears no reason why the turtle should 

I muddy lake, for the purpose of improving them, as' not also be cultivated, wln'tber they would breed or 

tb.ey also do mullet. I not I'be peacock, pintado, phea«-ant. and common 

With respect to fresh waters, we have evidence of fowl, are the natives of hot climates, and have |i>n|^ 

lhe«^ " • ** IT and improvintc sea fish in t|j«fn,j been naturalized to cold ones; and there is far less 

** - •• f the ancient Romans. From difference between the temperatures of the water in 

*■ 'umella,and the other writers, different chmates than between those of the nir .Aq 

^-^ practice of the Rom:i^i farm ' »*"-^"«»iit turtle has been taken in the T*-— 4- ^ gjjif 
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Place and date. 



jrurt, unleu loonrr JiKcharKeO. Tliey are enjoin- 
ed lo rf(iiiir to VVefct Point and report lhem»eUR!i la 
lh« Superintendeol of th« Military Aciidemj 
IwPFn Ibe Ut and ilOrh of June ensuinir: au<l in 
i| wef L of ih»t month, itiey ar« 



lif the 



UNSTOPPING THE KARS OP THE DE^AP. 

[From the Richmond Compiler.] 

I ara p^rsuHdrd that in the Rreal EbBJoritj of 

cases deafness is caused by some stoppage id tho 



To the Secrelarj of War: 
Sir. 

I offer mjself a candidate for the appfintment 

of Cadet in the Military \PBdeiuy.al \\e8t Point. - ■ - r .; — ' " '- "j ■••' , , , ^ -.^ , "" 

and rrqiirst that my vtiphcHliun may be considered Acadenni: Board id relaliun to the tniliatory quali- "'"'^*' onjans of the ear. If the nerre be sopnd 
when the neit selection shall be made to fill Cadet 6«ali'>n». as ahote slated. If thev pau Ihis exami-j "="? *" "" "npo»sibilily in curiiii; llie disease. Let 
TOcancies in that iiislilution- nation, they nre adn.ilted id probation till li.e ensu f °'^\P<:r>'>" P"' « »"''■'' 'Mo his mouth, if he cu 

1 was born in the slate of i and now reside mf enaniinalion in J;miiary: and if they pnas that "'"''"'6 "=""•« «"<">clly, be may be assured tbU 

in theroimty of ; or in the city, town, or|"'""i'»'''<"> "" a satisfactory ma ooer. the fact is re '■" """^ "" not i"j'"«''-'"r'<i ll>at there is the stronff- 

»ill«„'eof .inlhccounlyof .an '**-"' "'" " -. ..~.i.-.k.i... -ri... ■..: ■:__... 

■t:ile of : Mj aite is .andni, 

Irnn.iniitled to thrro. and they then hecui 

and enlilW lo all the ben< Gis of that appiiind 
Shonid any of thi' newly ap|iointed Cadets f 
repair lo West Poinl at the lime prescribed, and 
not render ft snlisfactory reason for aiich fnilure, 
their appoinlmenls are canstdered ascnncelled 

Cadets I'uunit unqnalified to pass their 
linn for admtMsiou. are rejecte<l: and il is the iliilj 
uf the Academic Board lo make to Ihe Inapeclur of 
the Military Academy, a report of such cases, lo tx 
l:ii(t berore the S-crclary of War.sellnii; forth ih. 
caiisc.i ol l.jrir failure, and tlieir particular |ioints of 
di-q-iili licit ion. ShuiLid the le^l coiiiplcnieDl of 
L'adHs ay.i) I,,' not fult.»nd any of thes:> rejected 
i^Hiiili.lrtlea be Jesiiii-d f.orlhy of a re exiiminaliun, 
ind sl^iil:'t a desin' to b'' allowed this indulgencQ. 
Ihe last we^b of the succeed- 



r and qualtficalionji will appe»r from the 

closed reromnii'ndHlimtiar (naming the persons 

eoiiiniendiiie' and c.erliticites of my leacbers, |ii 

fesaois, £i«. (as the case miiv be,Daaing them.i 

[Signed] A. B. 

When applicHlion is made for another |>erson. I 
letter Hill, iif course, be modilted to suit Ihe circui 
Stan res of the case. 

No preference will he given toapplicntronson i 
coniil uf priority; nor tvill any :-j!]>tteaIion be e 
teri-il on the reRisIer wherp 111-- ciindid:ite in vite 
or oeer the ajje establlilied by Ih": nor will !iny a 
plii' lion be c.in-idrreil unh-ts Ilie ■■<!!:■■ I>e.-1«led,ai 
eiioenrc fiirninhMl m snpjH.rl ol rlie ilinr;n-tr-r .,i 
qii ililii-;iliun« uf tli<- ruiiiijilHlo, Nu a|i|>licHlli>n >i 
br <'iitilled to coii'i.t.-r..1i']|i iiiili-.'.s lit..' place ..f , 
Udrnce of the cinitidHle bi' ir.ily sUleil Ity pF . 
ol' residence. i> miMiil liie lii'-d ut.iiile or ('umiiil 
the cuhdiddte. or of Wt^ t.-MiW. . \Vh.-re the ri:ii. 
d.ite may have re,i„,v«d Cr-tii the resilience of I 
family and wllli-i! in ;. ilill.'rent counly or mate. I 
tnnsl In: 



est prubabitity of his beinE reliered by remoiinr 

IliB eiternal ohslructiun. I do not pns'iliTely say, 

bemuse Ihe deaf person does not diatioctly bear the 

til-king of the walcli that therefore the nerve isin- 

senaihle^ for it may happen thnt Ihe interior tub« 

from the mouth to Ihe ear, may be closed up as well 

as [he external duct to Ibe tympanum. But, if then 

be any reason to believe thai the nerve is good, Ihe 

deaf person should not despair, bul resort lo Ibe 

prop<:r ei|iedients for relief I am acquainted with 

gentleman from whom I fanve received the follow- 

ig account uf bis deafness and his cure. 

He had been a long time incap<ible of hearing: 

a he say* himself, he was as deaf as a post Even 

IB voice of a Sjlentor could nol reach him. SJome 

time since, be was fortunate enough to meet with a 

>une phy>ician, bold, and perseverini;, who told 
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Qualifkaliniu neeaiani fiir MmUahu into the ,MUi 
tary Acialtiny. 

Each cnniliil^te, previous to his heing admitinl 
musi no, be uniler fuiirlecn, nor over twenty nin 
^ears »l i\i:<-\ nur of lc»s bei^lil than four feel uiin 
inches; nlu^l be free from any del'oraiily. diae.iM- 
or inlimiilt whiL-h would render him unlil fur ll'< 
military s.Tvii-e, aori from any disorder uf an iol'-c 
licus character: lie niusi be able to read t-nd wnf 
Kill, anil In pi'ifuini tviih facility and nrruriicy ili> 
variou.s "iieralinn." ul'the four ground rules ofn.-.lii 
milif. — uf riHliicliiin. — of simple nnd comiioum 
prup»rlioii;--;inii ofviilgar and decimal Irartiuns 

Ap|Tti('a1iun« for Cadel apiHiinlmrnls when re 
•eivi d ;it llie War Drpartment. are referred tii \\\' 
Chiel F.n;riiieiT. uhoisll:elnsperlorofIhe!Miliii 
T\ Aeaileiiiv. hf.s a ueneral supervision ovi-r III^ .U 
fairs ol llie iuMiiuli.m, and is rbart;ed mlh its i ■ . 
rc'-pondi-nrp. Tliev are renulady arranijed uin'i-i 
thr lii'ads of their res[iective Males and lerrilor.i- 
and eii!>r<-d in the reei»ter of ajiplicaiils, ivhi 1; 
with the reeonls and papers connected v.ilh lli' 
Academy, is kept in the KiiuiiieeT Deparlm-uE 
rtliiclj is under Ihe din-elion nl the, Srcrelary of U ar 
and situated in Ihe War Office. In the mnnth •> 
February or March annualli, sekcliuns are nia'li 
by the becrelary of War Iroin the apjilii-anls thi' 
rcfcislercd to hi i ihe anticipated or esiimaled varan 
ci<'s fur the year and Ihe selected caodidales ai" 
tmiiittuHuiUy a|)poinled Cadels, They are notilli-< 
accordingly by tctlers of appuinlmenl, in which llit'j 
■redirected tu iulbrm the Department of llie m 
ceptance or non acceptance of tlieir appointmeEit-. 
if ihey accept, their acceptance niusttH'-acciiiiipLuu 
ed by Ihe written assent of their parents or icuanli 
BOSlo their (the Cailels) ^i^nioK articles, by wLii:! 
4i^ b«cwiie bound to tetve (he Uniied Slain iivi 



in:; Ao^iisl. 

SliuiiM Cadeis wh'i passed ihi 
naliun. fail to pass Ihe prubali 
ihey, after that event, cease 
iiisiiiutien. 

After each semi-annual 
r;.ic Board repi.rt Ii> the .-rcrelary at War ihe n: 
iralUiich Cadets of Ihe 4lh claiiS as have not 1 
ilue < .^Hciency iii their sliidicj, cr whose ge' 
^iMiditcl has nol been satisfactory, and whom 
\r. .y deem il ailvisablc lor Ihe Seci'elary of W 
discharire; the Board notin;: pailiculark liie t\ 
anil iiiililwry cunducl, the haWls in re^.-rd to si 

d the intellectual capacity ol'each Cadet 
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lleman was very far from beinir sank^uine: indeed, 

lid nol permit himself to entertain much hope, 

dstemiined to try Ibe ex|ierinient. 'Phe first 

thine Ihe physician did was to procure a powerful 

lyrii^ce, more than a fool Ion; and two or Ihree 

ncbes in the pi|>e. With this he began to inject 

warm water ciipion.ly into Ihe ear, then varying 

iih a solution of Wiuifsor soap.und somelimeg with 

ini; milk JiiM drawn from Ihe cow Ocasionallj 

ipyipliiKs.'els steeped inhi oil uf almonds were introduc- 

. jyied inioihi-e.tr. and the ears were tied iipwilhhand- 

,rj|.ken'hiefs. The senll.m.n piqued him^lf on hia 

ijj j perseverance, and well was he reuarded fur it. Fop 

'Ui. ,!<.... »...,.. ...... ^sitileKiiid effect produeed. 



-tililic and liter 



I mat be ioi iti'ii tu alleiiil. Any Ctidel fouu 
It ihis exaiuinalion ill the siudiea of bis 
not be anvanced 10 llie nest higher class; 

I ihe opiniiin of llie .\cadeniic Board, his di iicieucy 
Is to heallribuled to mcapacily, or want ofai-plii-.- 
lion. his case is represented lo Ihe Secretary of War, 
in order that he may be discliargeil. 

Tbou||;b fourteen is within the legal age for nd 
mikslun.yel long observation has demnnslraled. thai 
in the Keiier.,1, ihe proper and suilnulc age is 
lueen 16 an>l I7i and ihal }oulha of 14 mual la 
under senuus di sad vantages iWni ibe niental 
'i.alurily.lbe embarrasMug diffidence, and scanty 
tiioH ledge incideiil,in must cases.to so lender an ■;;». 

I Th<- appuinlmeuts, as lieforc slated, are made an 
iiually in llie month ot" F.bruarj or .March; and are 
ilistriiiuled equally tliruuifbuul the variuiia seclmna 
of Ihe cuuniry, in propiirlion to ihe nuiiihec of !Jen- 
itoi*s anil Kepresenlahves in Congress 

As a neneral remark, il may be observed, thai no 
I'crlain hifurmalian can he given as to the probable 
success of a candidate for admission into the Mili- 
tary Academy, before the arrival of Ihe perioil Ibr 
aiakinic ihe selections fruui the several applicani 
as Ihe Dumber uf vacancies cannot, with auy ace _ 
faey. be anticipaled. Persons, therelure, making 
npplicaliiins for Cadet. appointments, must 
liecl to receive iiilurmation on this |ioinl. i 
ibeir inquiries or lclle^^ in relation to it. will be ans- 
wered. Their applicalious Hill be regularly regis- 
tered, to bi^ ciinsnlered at the proper lime, 

1 AL£X R MACOMB. .Ifajn' Oaiertd. 

' in^ftetiinf tint Jimmy ^OKttmy. 



1 rei>eali'>i; the mjertioDi 
quaulily of hardened wax 
rsl lime Ihe voice of lh« 
■ ear of the patient. ThU 

f repeliiion of the eTperiments. 

s large as an almond, and p 



._, th.rewa'*.,,. 
Il alW llialtime. Hn< 
ith thesyriose.a sni 

i',j[u'p^'lcame oiil.':ind fur the 

lien as' phystt'ian hruke iipou 

lnienl!'"'"'0"'"'K""''' 

.s «ili:"'>'l»pi"''C'>t 

feclly haril. came out; anil from that lime to this, 
Ihe iireRileamn has heard as well as any of his ac- 
qiiai I, lances. The only prolerlion he uses is in case 
he cati'bes a lilile cold, lo lie up Ihe head, or use a 
little cotton dipped in oil. 

He isnuwcoiivincolthat in nine cases out often, 
deafness proceeds f^^m simitar i-aiises, and may be 
cured. We have persons professing to cure most of 
our diseases; we have ocidi sis for Ibe eye, dentists 
for the teeih. ladies to cure slammeriog {I think the 
tongue falls proi>erly within their jiirisdirlion.) Wbr 
have we iioi pmressionnt gentleiiien who make it 
111 ir business lo '-unstop Ihe ears of ihe deaf?' I 
am sure that if I were as deaf as some of my friends, 
and alt sort of communication "al thai sense quite 
»hi>l n.it." I would freely i?ive a (tood thnmping fee 
lo any person who Mould cure me. I would spare' 
neither money nor pains to recover one of the fire 
sen*es. and that so imporlani a one. which Provi- 
dence has given me. In fact, I am nol very eerlain 
th..I Ihe time will not come when sui«ery will be 
able tu cure liiose who are horn deaf, as she does 
those who are liorn. blind. Bui hypothesis apafU 
All I now abide by is the fact I have slated. 

PHILOai 



SyBIUNEOR.\CLF.S. 
[PromUie Kichmond <^ big.] 
feztraeted from an old edition of Merlin's P 
ciei, lu^^ioted to hare been writtea about 4 
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■ftnd years ago; impriniRil nt LoiiHon b; John Hnw- 
kiDi, in the yeur 1530. For an account of Ihi^ 
extremelf valuable and scnrce book, vide Svrill'i 
worbi, vol S. p. 314, ed. 1766. 



VRIOBS OURSEHT. 



When men. like moles, wnrk under 
The Hon a virgin true sliall wound. 



.IihII lieht, 
r iiiigbt. 



When »hip» above the elm 
The Uon'sttrenflb shall 91 



When Neptune'< back, with stripes it 
The sickly lion shall bide his head. 



When BeTen and six a 
The liou'i mighi shall 



Verw lat— The settlement or Amriica by 
civilized nation is very cleiirly alluded ta iii (lii- brst' 
liae. The Ti^nlic mother is Britain — Aiueiiia IIk 
child. 

Vewe ad —The tock is France, the dove Anieri- 
ca — Colmnliia; Iheir union i» Ih'' I'pocha nhrii Ame- 
rica Hhall cease to love Britnin; tut sii I uInl^■.^^l.ln■ 
the jirophecy, in whii'.h Iliirt' is niHuiliisilv an Ptjuii' 
oqiie; which i* one of Ihemust striking chi 



(thon^ 



uatom of pouring brandy into the bouls or 
hen the Terl havr cut wet, ititb a view to 
the efTi'i'ts of t-old. is a pritclice uhicb 
vpry I'oninion) is Ibundeil in prejudice and', 
niiirt.iri-r|iii<in. Bii.l ol'len proves ratal, bybrineingl 
oil i'ii1anini:tti(<n and ennsi-i(iieiit ub>tri>i;lion in the 
biiH^la. 'I'liis (Trtptico is adopted ii|)i)n the aiippo- 
!-ill(in, tliat. bc-causi- spirits, when .-wiillowpd.fxcile 
an iii^ivers:il niiniitb and restore the civrulutinn in 
(be I'Mrtriiiities. they must do the xxn.e uhen ap- 
plied to :he cxtreniities theiii!ir-]ves. Bui the reveme 
liHiipi'nii. Flinds, wncn evaporating produce cold; 
anil tltp li'.;blcr or tiinre Apiiiiuous (he tluid.llie 
nmre quirkly il evaporates, add the grpater is the 
dcijree ol rold generali^d. This may he proved by 
B very simple ex orinient. If one hand be welled 
with spirit i'nd the other with water, and both are 
held iiu lu dry in the nir, the hand wetted with spi- 
rit iiili Tee) hiliiiilely colder than the other, or if the 
bulbs nf two Ihennonieters be so treated, the mer- 
cury will be uliiterved to i'all mui^h more rapidly aud 
cilinsively in the on^ case than in the other— 
VVhatevitr danger, therelure, arises from cold or 
damp IV-et, it is generally enhanced by the praclLce 
alluded to. If such a rem< dy Is to be at all em- 
phiyod, il ought, undoubtedly, to be taken into the 
stomach. 



BEEf, Battimore Frimt: 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
Bi:ES-WAX,Am. ;eila» 

COFFEE, Java 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, Louisiana, &( 
(■eor|;ia Upland,. . . 
COTTO.V VAItN,No. I( 
An advance of I cei 
earh number to No. it 
ANDLES, Mould, . . 

Oipl 

CHI':£!M< 

■KATHERS, Live,. , . 
nsii.1lerriiiti;s,Sua. 
Shad, trimmed, 

FLAXSEED 

FLOUK, Superfine, eii] 



lebanna, ^upcrG. 
OUM-l>VVDEK, Ball! . 
GRAIN, Ind. com, yell'ov 

Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler,Ii. Red,i>eA 
do. Red, Susque. . . 
Hyc, 



iches < 



Id the Mcond 11 
ue told by Mr. Ad. 



scles 

-The siege of Yiirklown, 
carried on by wurkii 



This siiiiple and vSectual remedy is nothing i 
than a little heea-Hax and inutiim suet, waniiH 
pipkin. until in a hquid stale; then rub some 
-li'.ljlly oier the edges of the solt- where the stitches 
arp. MlHcb Hill repel the wet, and not in Ibe Iff 
pnl the Marking Irum having Ihe usual elferl. 



th.re 






n his tip 
will not hurt a true maid: — this al tirst seons con- 
tradicted by the Prophecy: but il will be found, that 
ftt the epocha referred to, Ihe virgin, or Virginia (as 
flii North America was then called in KuropeJ sb:.ll 
wound the lion, viz: Britain, which shim's Ihe precis 
time when Ihe oracle should be accomplished. 

Verse 4th. — Alludes to the alliance between 
France and America; before whose inlghl Ureal 
Britain crouched. 

Verse ath. — This certainty refers to the period 
when Prance (the cock) guarded the home of 
Americans (the eagle's nest,) and assisled Ihe (jtalcs 
(the stars) to attain their independence — that is, to 
rise in Ihe western hemisphere. 

Verse 6th. — It is very remarkable that Ihe proper- 
ties of inflammable air by which balloons firsttravcre- 
•d the upper regions, were then lirsl discovered, und 
they are here evidently called ships. 

Verse 7th. — When America's navy covers Ihe 
MS with red stripes, Britain's will be humbled. 

Verse Hth. — 'I'he lliirleen Slates tirsi confederated. 



l?-RicUARD Hi).L & Sons <ire iime the only aseuti 

liie tl'ilt of ni;rii,iu, a:itlinritc(l I.) txceice tiili- 

Kriplioiit for thin journal— except MR,CoTroH,Wio 

hat aiilki-rily to rcKfive from Itvut wito get their pa 

from toe liiclimoiui pott office. 



C0MPO1IT1OII FOR RBSTaniHO SCOHCHED LINE 

Boil, to a good eon«isleury. in half « pint of i 

Sir. two ounces of fullers earth, an o mee of I: 
UDg, half an ounce <if rnke soaji, and Ihe juice of 
two unions, spread this compusilion over the whole 
of the damaged part; and,ilthescort-hini; were not 
quite through, and the threads act ually consumed, 
»fter si^ering il to dry on, ai d letting it receive a 
Mbieaurnl good washing or two, the place will ap- 
■r ti white and perfect as any olher put of 



TSL-jl. -i i.-ii'SL^^, 



, l)i 



a 39, \mG. 



«?.TIi. 



B Agricoltu- 



tof the .Mtiiii.. 

notilied that their next ineelinx 
will be held un Tnursilay, the llth of J.-nuary ne^t. 
at Ihe resideoee of John B. Morris. A full Mie.lini; 
is e^irneslly railed for Should indisp,-nsable busi- 
ness necessarily cause Ihe iibsence of any of Ihe 
members from any of the future >lalL'd liieeliiigs, 
ibe propriety of giving notice of thai fact is respect 
lully suggested. 



«>The 
yesterday 
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if Tulips, conliaiied— Pujtrii, The M.,ther- 
fuik Hare— ConL'St Iwlweeii Spring, the Champion, a 
six Hedlars— On Ihe iranspurtation of Fi^h frnn --Hit 
fiesb walrr, bj J. .MMcCullouh, M. I>. F. It. S., tic. 
West Puint Military Academy, qiialificalious neoeii-iry 
for adiuiisiuii, and mode of aj>plicauiio — Un-loppi ij 
iars of the Deaf — fjyliilinc Oracluh, siip|Ki<.rd 
been written a IhuilKand years a^— Kei:ij«s. ' 
la SRorcbtd Linen; Spiiiis do not prevent t 
Is of colli in boot^ or shues; To prevent iiu 
in from penetrating boot* or ^oes. 
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Barlej, Eastern . . . 
Oo. country .... 

Clover Seed, Ited . . 

Ruta Bs^a Seed,. . . 

Orchard Crass Seed. 

Mangel Wurlzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats, 

Beann White 
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HUPS, 1st sort, (iSiG) 
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ground, . . 

RICF, fresh 
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AC^BJCmWlUI. 




A. Ded 16 feet Ion? 


".-.V 


|0 




B. CUeek II do 




1 


do 


V. Cheek 1(1 do 




b 


do 


U. lUndlt 10 do 






do 


E. Le cr. 17 dg 




6 


do 


V ver 4 do 


3i 


6 


do 


Do end* 4 do 




4 


do 


1- llower 5 do 




H 


do 


U. Udrs (li do 




4 


do 


h. Kc} 14 n 




4 


do 


I. flunk. 36 do. 


3-2 






tjidcs, e£» do. 


60 


I 


do. 


L Culrruin. liS do. 


8 


3i do. I 



r Crossbar, S8 Teet lonK. 13 b; * inchea. 
k Houkii, 37ia long, 3 b j 1 inch. 

To first proJBction, l6io. the olhew 81 inches. 

£T«tMtl( welded in, 17 inche* long, U square, 
n. Bsr. 78in. Iohk. li bj )in. teeth lin, Apart. 
Bar, I02in long, 19 By lin. teeth the same. 

Gyebolt to do. l4iD. long, lio. aquare. 

PalU, Si 9 by 1 

ReaUofdo, 8 5 1 

BolU, 36 iin round. 

Cap of Driver. 33iii. hog, 91 bj Iin. 

Staple* fur do. 6i(i. shanks )in. square. 

Joints of Leiers. Sin. lone, iin. do. 



doubly guarded from danger; the operator cannot 
be hurt thnuld an; part break; the irons are all 
wrought, and can be regmircd b; any smith — the 
hooks feed tbeniselTes, and CHnnot be forced out of 
place; the Mrength of the iron is increased, as the 
pressure requires; al Ifac Grfet hold, the iron is three- 
fourths of an inch square; at the hst hold two by 
one inch on each aide; — a short handle can be used 
/irti, to expedite the operation; it may appear eotii- 
' in the drawing, but il i« timpU in its operation. 

]ere can ha more liaJes packed in it, than in 
any other, with equal force. ISy roakini; Ibe bed, 
levers and handle longer, there is more power, but 
slower work. White oak ia the best liiofaer, but 
yetlbw piiie is very good for bed, cheeks, levers and 
plank. The driver and levers ran be raised by 
pully or winch, but are more easily managed whea 
balanced by weights — t-tone will do for weight, 

can be carried outside the house. The driver 
ma* be connected to the levers by chains, insiead 
of nooks, but the latter is most convenient. The 
levers may be drawn down by windlass, Su:., but 
there is no way so powerful, compact and durable, 
as the toothed bara; ibey are placpd three inchea 
apart. 'I'be hooks bear, the three last times, on an 
iron bar, on top of driver. My patent embraces 
Ibe use of the lain levers in any way. 

le cost is I'JO for patent — (30 for irons — the 
carpenter's work, worth gSo; there are now «p- 
warda of fidy presses in operation in Virginia anJ 
Carolina. 1 luhjoin the opinion of a few men who 
used screws, and other presses. 

This press appears to possess every advantatca 
'hicli can be desired; it may be put up in a gin 
house; is easDy worked; limple in its construction; 
imense power; loss by rrielion very little; the 
press box filled with great fncility, nod must, I 
■•^ink, supersede all others. FRS. II. SMITH. 

We have used one of Mr. Williams' cotton 
presses, at the Blandford mills, for several tnonlb*. 
m which we have packed hales weiichine upwards 
or400lba. each, into less than lire yards of bagging, 
are of opinion, that when well built, these 
presses are more couotnkiit, comiiact. povttful, and 
duroUe, than any otiier we know of— v>d as such 
recommend ihea to the public. 

R F. II.\NNON, 
R. H. TALIAFERRO. 
Ptteribvrg, May 17, 1826. 



Cotton is the most valuable export if this couo-ltion of all powers; but a stngle lever being ove 
try. and il should lie prepared in the l>est mannerjbox, there is no facility fur putting in the co 
for itbtjiping. Il should never be put h round bales, these observations are founded on experience, 
it injures its appearance — the canage is hiKhrr, The above drnwing represents a press placed 
and it niuiil be compressed for sliipiing. It should under the gin; the driver is taken out through the 
be packed in damp wealhrr, or assoon as ginned; floor and set aside; the cotton is then put in with 
it loBi'S in weight by remaining ojMi; hence the im- 1 great facility. Instead of oiie lever over the box, I 

Erlancc of a prrss in the house. The bales should i have two. one on each side, framed togelbn*; strong 
ve from 5 to 7 rupi^, and be 4 or 5 feet Ioiik: if iron books, fast to the levers with eye-bolls, play 
two widths ofbaKKing, -il inches ''ijuare, and weieb through openings, and take hold of iron bars in the 
SUUIb. II two and a half width, -il by 30 incht-s, driver; the two iron bars and palls are like the ne! 
and wt'i^h iM\h. (Cotton can 'e pressrd too hard;) of a saw.inill; the rest and [mil, (shown large al »;: 
the hitler size is prelerred, bcau^e three bales of set on the cross pieie, and both bars go through it; 
4001b. can be pressed soon' than four bales of the handle is worked as in pumping; the palls feed 
3001b., and freight and sIord,e is less. Kvery per- themselves; what n gains, o holds; when the levers 
MB owning a gin. should bar a tTood press built in are down to D, Ibe springs farce the keys into scarfs 
Ihc gill house,- the inL>st impotanl points are. that it. in the driver, and conline it down, while the li 
should be elieap. darabk, i>'l liable to gel out oFare raised for a new hold: this operation is repeated 
order, and worked with fsv hands M]i'diJioiuly.| eight times to complete a bale, and can be done in 
Horizontal presses will notm-Ac hand^H)llle bales, ifilieen minutes. After the bale is roped, the wedges 
cud is harder ao> forger tlian the uptier;'are driven back, which loosens a moving plank, I, 
' ' " :. and the bale is relieved and easily rolled out The 



the lower 



"PI" 
[potion cannot be so 'ell stuwed in the hi 
Cast iron cog wheels C4nPt be depended upon 
eold weather. Iron screis are costly, work slow, 
with manual power, and bve great friction. Wood 
■crew* require much rooi; it. is inconvenient put 
ting in the cotton; are >ot durable, three fourlhi 



power of this press is so great, that I hi 
4601b. of cotton into five yards of baggjn^, 
one man; and I have taken a bale of hay, packed 
with a screw-pre**, weighing 4761b. and pr^tseil il 
third smaller, occupying, when thus pressed, 



power lost in friction. .leveia have the teut frk- a space of only Iweaty-two cubic feet; eveij part it 
No. 4^. —VOL. b 



We have seen the cotton press, huill in this city, 

by Mr. Charles Williams, and srvcral bales of eol- 

n thai were packed in 11; and think it has many 

iport-rint advantages over any other mode ofpack- 



JO.SKPH GALES, 
JOHN ilEIX. 
LARKIN FUX. 
Raleigh. August iS, IS36. 

One of the^ie presses can he seen in operation, in 
the rily of New Vork. al Messrs Hunt and Mi|;h's, 
74 Wall street; they will furnish patents, models, 
and irons, and ship them to any seu port; they can 
also be ohtained of !*. Cochrnn. Richmond. Sciva 
Thayer, Pel<r>hurfc. Va , I. G. Sleduian, Raleigh, 
and T. Nash, Mllledpeville, Geo 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. 

JViw For*. November 35, lw3(i. 



UNITED AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
A mectinjc of the delegates of the different Agri' 
cultural 5ocieti<% ofSoulh Carolina was held in Ci»- 
lumbia, Dec. 4, 1»J6; when Mr, W. B. t^EiaaaoK 
was called to the clmir, and J. N. WuiT.tEK appalDl- 
ed secrelaiy. 
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[Jan. 5, 1627. 



Cf^rtificates were presented from the different 
Societies, of the election of the following gentle- 



preserve order in the general meetings, and perform 
all other duties appertaining to his office. 



in*»n as delegates to attend the United Agricultural! ^rt. V. In the absence of the President, at any 
Society, viz. | meeting, the senior Vice President to take the chair, 

Smith Carolina A^icultural Society— Messrs. T.|and in the absence of the President and Vice Pre 
Smith. Jr.^ James Ferguson, James Rose, and Wm.'.sidents, the Society to appoint a President from the 



>Va>hinKton 

Si jihdrew's Society — Messrs. James Cuthhert, 
an<l Wm Catteli 

Beiiufort Agricultural Society — Messrs. William 



members present. If any other officer in absent^ the 
Society siiall nominate a member to supply the va- 
cancy 2>T0 tern. 
Art. IV. The Recording Secretary shall faithfully 



Ellioli, W J. Grayson, Stephen {Llliott, Jr., and! register the proceedings of the Society, and prc- 



Col. Jacobs. 

Agricultural Society of St. John's, CoUetm — Messrs. 
Whitemarsh b. Seabrook, VVia G. Baynard, John 
W. Mallhews, and John Townsond. 

Farmers' Society of Barnwell— Dr. J. S. Bellinger, 
Angcus Patterson, VV. J. Duncan, B. H. Brown, and 
J. D. li:dwards. 

Pendleton Farmers' Soci>/i/— Messrs. David Sloan, 
Thomas Pinckney, Jr. John E. Colhoun, R. Ander- 
son, and J. N. VVliitner. 

St. Helena Island Socicty—Dv, John A. P. Scott, 
and T. A. Coffin. 

St. Paul's iJocie/y— Messrs. G. H. Manigault, W. 
Wilkinson, and John S. Ashe. 

IVinyaw Farming Society — Messrs. Thos. Carr, 
E. FlaKti:, J. W. Alston, B. Green, H. A. Middleton, 
and J.H. Reid. 

Ejdgrfield Agricultural Society— Messrs. Eldred 
Simkins, Senr., Jesse Blocker, and Andrew P. But- 
ler. 

Each of the foregoing Societie* being represent- 
ed, a committee was a))pointed, consisting of Messrs. 
W. Elliott, Bellinger and Seabrook, to revise the 
constitution proposed by a previous meeting of de- 
legates, for tho government of the United Agricul- 
tural Society, to report on the 6th inst. and the 
meeting adjourned. 

According to adjournment a meeting was held on 
AVednesday the 6th inst. and the following dele- 
gates attended. 

Messrs. W. B. Seabrook, J. W. Matthews, J. 
Townsend, J. Cuthhert, Wm. Catteli, T. Smith, Jr. 
.lames Rose, William Elliott. Dr. J. S. Bellinger. 
A. Patterson, B. H. Brown, J. D. Edwards, Dr. J. 
A. P. Scott, J. S. Ashe, T. Carr, J. W. AlUlon, C. 
Flagg, T. Pin. knpy, Jr., D. Sloan, R. Anderson, J. 
Blocker, A. P. Butler, and J. N. Whitner. 

The following Constitution was considered and 
adopted. 

1 he undersigned Agricultural Societies, with a 
view to establish an union, to ensure an accordance 
in their sentiments and measures, to found an Agri- 
cultural School and a Professorship of Agriculture, 
to collect and disseminate information, and the 
uiorc eliVctually to promote the permanent interest 
of their vocation, do ayjree to tinite under llic name 
<4iid 5tyle of United Agricultural Sncidy of South 
('aroUnn, and to adopt the following as their Arti- 
cles of association. 

Article I. Tlierc shall be held annually on the first 
^londay in December, a general meeting of the So- 
rietios by dcIe;2jation at Columbia, S. C. 

Art. U. It shall be incumbent on the Societies 
composing the union, each to appoint not less than 
two. nor more than five inrmbers; and it shall be 
their duty to furnish the delegates with a certificatt- 
of their appointment al'tt* r the following form: At a 

meeting of on the day of 18 — , A. 

B. C. D. &c. were duly elected delegates to repre 
sent this Society in all meetings of the United Agri- 
cultural Society of South Carolina, for two years, 
commr ncinu from the first Monday in December. 

Art III. The officers of the Society shall consist 
of a President, two Vice Presidents, Treasurer, Re- 
cording Secretary, and a Committee of Correspon 
deuce and Comitttniication, (who shall elect their 
Chairman by ballot,) to be compose*! of one mem- 
ller from each of the constituent Societies. 
.4ff. IV. It shall be the dtity of the President to 



serve all papers entrusted to his charge. 

Art. Vll. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to 
receive all subscriptions from the different consti- 
tuent Societies, pay out such sums as may from 
time to time be authorised by the Society, and shall 
submit an annual report of receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

Art. Vlil. It shall be the duty of the Committee 
to collect such important facts and suggestions re- 
lating to agriculture and rural economy as may be 
offered in their respective districts or elsewhere, 
and to communicate them to the Chairman one 
moutli before the annual meeting. 

Art. IX. It shall be the duty of the Chairman of 
the Committee, who shall be ex officio Correspond- 
ing Secretary, to collate and digest all such reports 
as may be presented to him by the members of tbe 
Committee, and present them to the Society, (to be 
used at their discretion,} at the general meetings in 
Columbia. 

Art. X It shall be incumbent on the Societi» 
composing the union, to transmit to the United So- 
ciety, at each general meeting in December, a fdr 
copy of all the important original communicatiois 
which may have been read before them. 

Art. XI. Any Society formed fdr the same geno*- 
al object, may become a member of the Union it 
sending delegates to the general meeting, who shdl 
subscribe to these articles for their Society. 

Art. XII. At all meetings, each Society theren 
represented by a delegate or delegates, shall be ei- 
titled to one vote. 



An original communication was also received 
from Mr. N. Herbemont on the cultivation of the 
g;rape. which was ordered to be published in the 
American Farmer, superior specimens of domestic 
wines, by Messm. S. Maverick and N. Herbemont; 
homespun osnaburgs, by Mr. J S. Deas; and peas, 
for distribution amongst the members, by Dr. J. 
Ramsay, were severally presented to the Society at 
this meeting. 

Two hundred copies of the constitution and gene- 
ral outlines of the proceedings of this Society, were 
ordered to be printed for distribution amongst the 
constituent Societies. Also ordered that the editors 
of the State Gazette and of the different Charleston 
papers, be requested to give each one insertion of 
the same. 

A true extract from the minutes. 

JOSEPH N. WHITNER, Rec. Su. 



Art'. XIII. Until the Society shall adopt a plan of 



PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 
ING AGRICULTURE. 

Stated Meeting, December 19, 182($. 

Dr« Mease, Vice President, in the c^air. The 
following communications were read. 

On brewer's grains as a food for store pigs. The 
advantage stated to attend this food, is its being 
sufficiently nourishing to promote the derelopement 
of the frame, without too great a tendency to fatten; 
it is also cheap. Mr. Botton, of the Germantown 
brewery, put up forty bushels in the year 18*23, and 
used them during the summer following. In Sep- 
tember last>one of the casks containing mins was 
opened, which had been filled in December, 1825, 
and with the exception of a few on the top, (which, 
however, were eagerly devoured by the pigs,) the 
grains were found as fresh as if they bad been 
mashed the preceding day. Mr. B. sinas a pipe or 
cask in the earth, so deep that its top is level with 
the surface; the grains are then put in, and well 
trodden: salt, in the proportion of one peck to twen- 
ty bushels, is sprinkled through the mass; the head 
of the cask is let into it, about six inches, and co- 



raising funds to meet its exigencies, each society 
agreeing to send a delegate or delegates and sigii- 
iag these articles, shall pay into the treasury twen- 
ty dollars. 

Art XIV. A majority of the Societies composing 
this union shall form a quorum to transact ordinary 
business, but a less number may meet and adjourn 
from day to day. Two-thirds thereof shall form a 
quorum to appropriate money, but it shall require a 
concurrence of a majority of the whole to alter the 
conitiitutiun. 

The meeting then organized the United Agricul- 
tural Society by elttcting its officers 

Whitemarsh B. Seabrook was elected President. 
Col. Thomas Pinckney, Jr. 1st Ficc President, 
Thonjas Smith, Jr. 2d Vice President. 
Joseph N. Whitner, Rtcofi'ding Secretary. 
William Elliott, Treasurer. 
And Uen. T. Carr, W. Catteli, J. Rose, J. W. Mat- 
thews, Dr. J. S. Bellinger, R. Anderson, Dr. J. A. 
P. Scott, J. S. Ashe, E. Simkins, and W. Elliott, 
were elected a Committee of Correspondence 
and Communications. 

At a subsequent meeting of the United Agricul- 
tural Society, the following resolutions were sub- 
mitted and adopted. 

Rtsolved, That it be recommended to every 
member of this Society, to use his best efforts for 
promoting in his respective district, the cultuie of 
some staple suited to our climate, and which may 
divert the attention of planters from the culture of 
cotton, now produced in excess. 

Resolved, That a premium of forty dollars be 
awarded to any expenmentalist, who shall succeed 
in introducing such new culture on a space of 
ground not less than one acre. 



vered to the level of the chimes with clay; a loose 



board cover is then thrown over the cask, and the 
contents are ready for use, in one or twelve months, 
as may ie required. 

2. A Utter from Thomas Appleton, U. S. Consul 
at Leghon, to the chairman, enclosing an abridged 
prose tran^ation of the admired Italian poem **iZ Ca- 
pello di Paflia,'' or the Straw Hat, by Signor Marco 
Ijastri, late President of the Academy of Agricul- 
ture at Floreice; containing details of towing the 
seed, gatherng, preserving, and separating the 
straw, and thi various preparatory operations to fit 
them for use ii the manufactory of Leghorn hats. 

It is pleasing to see the various products of the 
soil call forth (h, muse. Dr. Granger in his poem, 
*'The Sugar Cme," has given the whole agricul- 
ture of that plait, and the manufacture of sugar 
Philips details thj culture of the apple, and •>" 
conversion of its juice into a delicious drink. 
Dyer, in **The Fl<ece," gives the management o 
sheep and of wool. The culture of tobacco h*^ 
l»een described in cassical Latin by a poet of *' 
Brazils; and Signor Lastri now shows how an ' 
portant and valuablen***'*'*''' •♦ure may beprodw 
ed from the skilful .^.^ c % chi>Mn raw n^. 

terial. It is to he ^•«'l». 
would favour us with 
fine poem. 

3. A letter from Mr. -- 
Jefferson county, Virgii. 
specimen of very long f 
lific nature. 1 hree peel. 



cheap raw 
'ome ^ •*»•'•■ 



"^ chairman, with 
.^^^oea, of a most pL 
produced fortv-two bo^ 
eU! Their origin is ujknown. Mr. Grim piu 
chased them off a raft wKch came down the Pott 
mac. Some members pesent rec'^^'fietod }uLwia{ 



Slanted potatoes apparenir 
Ir. G. some years since *"* 



Hoie 



^ i« 



tfcf 
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bot the quality not safficiently farinaceous for the 
table. For bogs, or cattle, they would be found a 
profitable winter food* 

4. Dr. Tidjman, of Soutb Carolina, an honorary 
member of the wciety, tent to the chairman, with 
a letter, some seeds of the sweet potato, which were 
distributed. The planters of South Carolina, find- 
ing that from long cultivation of the same rarieties 
of the sweet potato, they are des^enerated, have de- 
termined to improve them by sowing the seeds. It 
was upon this principle that the "Philadelphia So- 
ciety for promoting Agriculture," proposed at the 
last annual meeting "a premium for the best pota- 
toes the growth of the seeds of the apples." The 
highly farinaceous "foxite" potatoes are said to be 
the result of this process. 

The chairman mentioned, that Messrs. May land 
& Son, tobacconists, of Philadelphia, had received 
from Cuba a quantity of the seed of the first quali- 
ty tobacco produced in that island, called *'BueUa 
Maxo.'' This information is here given for the 
benefit of the cultivators of tobacco. The expor 
tation of this seed, or of the tobacco produced 
from it, is prohibited, except on the king's account 

The following donations were received — 

From Robert Barclay, F.8q.,or Berry Hill, Eng., 
through the President of the Society, Loudon's En- 
cyclopaedia of Agriculture, and a translation in 
Ixknk verse of the first book of the Georgics of Vir- 
gil, with valuable notes, by the Rev. Robert Hob- 
fyn, of Cornwall. The three first numbers of a New 
Agricultural Magazine, from the editor, J. C. Lou- 
don, of London. [U. Statu' Oaz. 



stance, together with the above mentioned fact, in- 
duced many of our citizens to invest large amounts 
of capital in manufactories, confidently believing 
that they should not yield to foreign manufacturers 



systeofi. Wool is now sold in Europe at fifty per 
cent, below its price in the United States. Some of 
your memorialists have recently purchased bills of 
exchange at 12 per cent premium, and remitted 



WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 

[The object of the following memorial is so close- 
ly connected with the interests of all classes of agri 
culturists. and especially those of the wool-grower, 
that we consider ourselves justified in appropriat- 
iDg, for recording it, the space which it occupies. 
It is not deemed probable that the prayer of the 
memorialists will be granted at the present session 
of Congress; but the petition will no doubt be pre- 
ferred again and again, for agriculturists constitute 
almost the only class in our country thst seldom 
confer about and concert for their peculiar interests, 
and never persevere in measures to meloratc and 

Erotect them. For ourselves, we appreVend that a 
igher protecting duty to insure a gicater profit 
to the capitalist whose money is inveited in wool- 
len manufactories, would give rise to smuggling in 
a degree that would defeat the objfict proposed 
We content ourselves, however, fo: the present, 
with n*gistering the memorial as containing the 
doctrine and the objects of those wfco advocate the 
policy of premiums to be established by act of 
Congress lor insuring a profitable result to a parti- 
cular speculation.] 

MEMORIAL 

Adopttd at the meetm^ of If^oiHen Manufacturers, 

recently held iii this city. — [Boston ] 
To the honoumble the Senate and House of Repre 

sent.itiv«'s of the United States of America, in 

Contrress assembled — 

The huhsrrib»»M, citizens of the United States. 
resfKctfully p^pre^ent, that tiey deem it their duty 
to solicit your attention to tbe present state of the 
manufacturers of woollen goods in this country. 
When the last act, revising the tariff, was passed, 
it was anticipateil that sufficient encouragement 
and protection would be thereby secured to Ameri- 
can manufacturers. In the year following, the pas- 
sage of that act, the manufacturers of wooilen 
goods in England, prosecuted their business with 
unexampled e7nergy and activity, and exported vast 
quantities of their fabrics to every part of America, 
where they were sold to great profit The ciicum^ 



in a fair competition, and that such a competition them to England for the purchase of wool, which 
would be secured to them by law. Subsequent will cost them less, delivered at their doors, with all 
experience has taught us, that the vast business! the charges of exchange, freight, duty, &c. than 
done b^ the British manufacturers was the result of the price of the article here. Merchants in this 
improvident speculation, and was not required by country have imported lar{cc parcels of wool from 
the wants of consumers. The quantity of manufac < England the last year, paid tiie duties and all 
tured goods far exceeded the demand for them, and | charges, amounting to 50 per cent, and sold it here 
hence has arisen the unexampled embarrassments | at an advance. As to the price of labour in a coun 
and sufferings of the English nation; suffeiings which, try hke England, it must at all times be much low 
have affected the manufacturers in this country se- er than in tlie United States, and for a lonj; time it 
verely,andfrom which they cannot be relieved, with- has been and now is obtnined at the lowest rate, 
out the aid oftheir national government TheEnglishj consistent with the support and existence of those 
manufacturers have exported their g|oods to their ' who perform the labour. Present appearances do 
agents in this country, for sale, and, lor more ihanjnot justify any hope of a speedy cban'>-e in this re- 
a year past, they have been and are now continual- j spect 

ly dispoMng of them in large quantities at public Further, in a large manufacturing country like 
vendue, at little or no profit, and often at a great | England, it is not to be expected that the produc- 
sacrifice. We do not enjoy that fair competition ! tions of labour will always be measured by the 
with them which we anticipated. American manu- ■ exact extent of the demand. I'hcre is always a 
facturers must sell their goods at as low rates as I surplus — and that surplus is sent to the United 
foreign .manufacturers, or discontinue their opera- { States. It is removed from their home market, to 
tions. They are not protected against this state of maintain the price of the residue leH there* and* its 
things by the duties imposed on foreign goods, for introduction here produces the same effect, which 
two reasons, vus. the nature of the duty, and the would be caused in England if that surplus were 
manner in which it is determined. Being an ad va- retained there. For a long time the manufacturers 
torem duty, and both their owners and their agents in England have manufactured much more than has 
being foreigners, having but one interest, it is well > been required for consumption. The surplus, be- 
known that their goods are appraised in the invoices yond the amount wanted in their home market*, has 
of them, far below their true value even in Eng- been sent to this country; and the effect of this has 
land. This, and the advantages which the foreign been to maintain or increiise the value of the resi- 
m&nufacturer has in the price of labour, and cost due of their manufactures, and to reduce the value 
of the raw material, renaers competition on the 
part of the manufacturers here impossible. In this 
minner the United States are defrauded of their 
revenue, and the act, revising the tariff, and which 
wks intended, undoubtedly, to protect our manufac- 
turers, is defeated, and is as unavaihng against the 
foreign manufacturer as if it did not exist. 

It cannot be said that foreign manufacturers are 
unable to sell at less prices than those of this coun- 
try. We see them do it daily, and the^ advance 
their most important interests by doing it. Their 
course has long been, after supplying other mar- 
kets, to throw the surplus remaining into the Ame- 
rican market; where, if it be sold at cost, they in- 
cur no loss; and, whether sold for cost or for less 



of all similar articles in the United States. It is 
obviously for the interest of foreign manufacturers 
so to dispose of such a surplus: for. though that 
should be sold at a sacrifice, the loss on that surplus 
will be more than compensated by the advance of 
value on the residue^while the effect on all the 
American manufactures must be precisely as inju- 
rious as it would be to the manufactures if that sur- 
plus were sold in their home market It mujt and 
does depress the value of American goods, of which 
a sufficient quantity can be readily manufactured to 
supply the wants of this people. 

It is well known, too, that where there is a sur- 
plus of any articles in the market, the price of lh« 
whole is not thereby diminished in exact proportion 
than cost, they secure one object of the utmost im- to the amount or extent of that surplus. But the 
portance to them, the depression of American manu- consequence is always to reduce the price or worth 
factures. |of all articles of the description below their true 

Again, under the laws regulating the duties on lvalue. The fact that, there is more than is wanted 
wool and woollen cloths, they can afford to sell I for consumption, discourages all purchasers, and 
woolfen goods equal in quality to ours, cheaper the goods must be kept or sold by the holders of 
than we can in our own market Those laws are a|theui at a loss. li England sacrifices in the United 
protection to them, but not to tis. By the revision States only one million of woollen goods per annum 

of the tariff in 1824, the duties on imported wool- ^' — * **■ * '' ... 

len goods was advanced only eight per cent, ad va- 
lorem, while that on wool was increased fifteen per 
cent. I^o.wool is exported hence to Europe, but 
large quantities of it are purchased by our citizens 
there, and imported into this country. More tlian 
one third of the wool manufactured here is obtained 
from Europe, and manufacturers of the United 
States have to pay the duty of thirty per cent, on 
it, while they have the mere nominal protection of 
thirty- thee and a third per cent ad valorem duty on 



tt auction, the certain result is that the residue of her 
goods sells at a greater price, and that all the Ame- 
rican goo<ls of the same description, must be sold 
for less tlian their value, and at a price regulated 
by the rate at which the foreign goods are sacri- 
ficed. 

Nor is it any gain to the people of the United 
States, tliat foreign goods are thus sold at cost, or 
less than their cost The existence of our manu- 
factures is the cause of this, uiid their rum its ob- 
ject We have shown that the effect is to impo- 
foieifcn goods, and that duty determined by the veri^h the thousands in the United States who are 
party paying it The records of our custom bouses j engaged in the different branches of manufactures, 
show that more than four-fifths of the wuollfn goods > by deterring those who would invest their capital 
sent to this country, are imported by and on ac-|in tins branch of business, from doins: so, and by 
count of foreigners. This fact alone demonstrates ruining those who have already embarked in it 
that our manufacturers are not protected by our These sacrifices of foreign goods will cease to be 
existing laws, and that something further is requir- made when they have produced their effects and 
ed to secure them against the excessive importa- American manufactures shall have ceased to exist 
tions of foreign goods. The low rate of wool and We do not ask that tbe duty on imported wool 
labour abroad, and the inefficiency of our tariff, should be increased or diminished, 'll^e quantity 
will eaablo foreigners to persevere in their present >of it produced in the United States is not eqdal to 
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the demand for it, and our manufacturers must ob- 
tain it from foreign countries. To increase that 
«]uty would be to impose additional burthens on 
them, who are unabled to endure those already ex- 
isting. We will not ask to have the duty on wool 
diminished. It is a burthen to us now, but we trust 
and belieTc that, ere long, sufficient will be produc- 
fd in the United States to render it unnecessary for 
us to purchase it at an advance of fifty per cent, in 
the market of those who themselves use it, and with 
whom we believed our government intended we 
should be able to compete on terms both fair and 
equal. 

Neither do we ask that an increase of the ad va 
hrem duty on woollen goods should be imposed, un- 
less on principles, and under regulations, very dif- 
ferent from the present, and which shall secure the 
enforcement of laws, which are now notoriously and 
continuallfr evaded to the diminution of tiie national 
revenue and to the ruin of many of our citizens. 

We know of but one resource. It is an entire 
change in the amount and mode of determining the 
ad valorem duty; or the adoption of a ''minimum 
duty.^ which will not and cannot be evaded, and 
which shall be apportioned upon the number of 
yards or quantity of cloth imported in every in- 
stance. Such a measure may protect the manufac 
turer. It can injure no one. No class of men in 
this community can prosper without all partaking 
in their prosperity. The price of goods to the con- 
sumers nere can never be increased to their injury; 
competition among our own citizens will prevent it. 
All experience proves, especially the experience of 
American manufacturers, that no class of our citi 
sens can^lon^ continue in the exclusive enjoyment 
of any lucrative branch of business. Competition 
will reduce their gains to a fair and reasonable stan- 
dard. To that standard we are willing to conform. 
But we are not willing to see the revenue defraud- 
ed, and our own citizens embarrassed or ruined, for 
the benefit of foreigners, who evade our laws, and 
mak^ war upon our most important interests. 

In most of the large manufactories in New Eng- 
land at least half the machinery is idle. The own- 
ers of large factories, who have completed their 
buildings and purchased machinery, have discon- 
tinued their operations, and await with anxiety the 
<leterniinations Qf their National Legislature. Those 
who continue a great portion of their former busi- 
ness, do so under great embarrassments, and with- 
out any hope of successful competition, unless some 
laws are enacted for their relief. 

That their interests, and the interests of the coun 
try may be thus protected, is the earnest prayer of 
vour niemurialif^ts. 

Boston, ^Sd October, \92e. 



A NEW ENEMY TO WHEAT AND RYE. 

.Mr. Skuweb, Washington, Dee. 29, 1826. 

The Rev. Timothy Dwight, late president of Yale 
College, in his travels through New England and 
New York, about the year 1810, states it as the 
opinion of the farmers of Connecticut, that the 
'* barberry bush" blasts wheat and rye. Vol. 1, p. 844, 
he says, **its blossoms, which are numerous, and con- 
tinue a considerable time, emit a pungent effluvium,! 
b( li''ven to be acrimonious and to injure eflectually 
both kinds of these grain. Among other accounts, 
intended lo establish the truth of this opinion, 1 
have heard the fullo^ving. A farmer of Long island, 
sowed a particular piece of ground with wheat,, 
every second year, for nearly twenty years. On the 
southern limit of this field, grew a single barberry 
bush. The southern winds prevailing at that sea- 
^n in which the bush was in bloom, carried the 
and afterwards the decayed blossoms over 
m. u breadth of this field for a considerable ex- 
and wheresoever they fell, the wheat was 
whUe tluroughout the remainder of the field; 



it was sound. In Soufbborough, a Mr. Johnson | 
sowed with rye a field of new ground. At the south 
end of the field also grew a single barberry bush. 
The grain was blasted throughout the whole length 
of the field in a narrow tract, commencing at the 
bush, and proceeding directly in the course and to 
the extent in which the blossoms were diffused bv the 

» 

wind. In another field the property of a Mr. Harring- 
ton, an inhabitant of the same township, exactly the 
same circumstances existed, and the same mischief 
followed." It appears also, from other facts stated 
a little farther by the same author, that even escu 
lent roots, planted near a barberry bush in a gar 
den, never came to perfection. Presuming that 
some 6f your readers may find some of those insi- 
dious foes lurking about their fields and gardens, 1 
have sent you this extract as furnishing a means by 
which they may be known, like the conqueror, by 
the devastation they carry with them. 
I conclude by recommending their extirpation. 
Yours, &c. R. 



LARGE VEGETABLES. 

J S. Skikner, Esq. Wintony J^. C, Dec. 20, 1826. 

Dear Sir, — As I have often seen in your vciy 
useful paper, the size and weight of the vegetable 
sj^rowth of our country, permit me to state two cir- 
cumstances that I think worthy of attention. The 
first, a Radish from my garden, measuring 18i 
inches in girth, or circum^rence, weighing S lbs. 
Hi oz., seen by a number of gentlemen. I'fae 
other, as related by A. Cross, Esq., of Gates coun- 
ty, N. C; who measured a Sweet Potato four feet 
in length and 15 inches in circumference. The ra- 
dish was from the seed of the small spring radiih, 
which went to seed the last summer, and was sowed 
in Augiist or first of September, and pulled on the 
6th of December. 

Very respectfully, your obedH, 

G. M. SMITH. 
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[From the commencement of this iournal, one of 
the avowed and leading objects of the Editor has 
been to record what is passing, and to promote 
whatever may be designed, for the cultivation and 
extension of our Internal resources. The large 
amounts subscribed bv the state of Maryland and 
the United Slates, in the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal, independent of the nature of the work itself, 
have made it a national work, and the apprehensions 
which exist, that these amounts have been unprofita- 
bly invested, if, indeed, they be not entirely sunk, 
makes every document important, which sheds light 
upon the subject: hence it is, that it is incumbent on 
us to publish the following.] 

CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL, 

LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

To the Honorable Richard Rush, Secretary of the 
IWeasury of the United States 

The President and Directors of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal company, very respectfully sub- 
mit the following brief statement of the progress and 
present condition of the works; and this they do 
with the greater satisfaction, as demonstrating that 
their labours are at length drawing towards a suc- 
cessful termination. 

So much of the wharf work of the Delaware Har- 
bour, as had been directed to be built the present 
season, is nearly finished; the south pier is not yet 
filled in, but orders have been given to have it done 
forthwith. The drudging machine is advantageous- 
ly employed in excavating the basin. It will shortly 
be removed through the tide lock into the canal, to 
be used on the marshes This harbour will neces- 
sarily cost much more than if it bad been constriict- 



ed, as originally intended, with banks of ^^arfh, bat 
it will be much more convenient, commodious and 
secure. It will enclose an area of about seven acres. 

The Delaware tide lock ia finished. It \vas found 
that the stone, which entered into its formation, 
could not be wrought so as to make a neat joint, 
though otherwise very suitable; and as the best 
water ccinent has been freely used in the construc- 
tion of this lock, no doubt can be entertained that it 
is a substantial, durable piece of masonry. A very 
Mtitr clay , well puddled outside of the walls, serves to 
give additional security to the work.- 

Sect. No. l,and 2, are nearly finished. A few 
cart loads of earth are >et to be removed, and some 
trifling: work done to the swivel bridge at Newbold's 
when this part of the canal will be completed and 
navigable. 

S«ct. No. 3. This has been, in some respects, the 
most interesting, troublesome and expensive section 
on the whole line; and from the difficulties which 
have occurred in the course of its execution, has 
caused much anxiety to the Board. It extends 
about three miles and a half through the Cranberry 
and St. George's marshes, from No. 2 to the left lock. 
The engineer in chief, in a late report, says — ''The 
ground on this section, has generallv been as bad 
as nature ever formed to carry a canal over " As a 
measure of early precaution, previously indeed to 
the excavation of a spade of earth, and before the 
route had been finally settled, borings were directed 
to be made here and elsewhere, to ascertain the 
character of the earth; and the Board were led to 
believe that a stiff clay prevailed through all these 
marshes, to a considerable depth below what would 
be required for the bottom of the canal; but as the 
work went on, and the true nature of the ground was 
developed, it was seen to be altogether unfit to en- 
ter into the construction of the tow path; no alterna- 
tive therefore remained, but to incur the very heavy 
expense of conveying solid upland earth from a dis- 
tance for that purpose. 

The sinking of this heavy material has been very 
great; but in the unvaried opinion of the Engineer 
in Chuf, and other eminently qualified individuals, 
confirmisd by the frequent personal observations and 
judgment of the members of the board, no other 
means of brming a safe and durable canal over these 
marshes ould be pursued. The tow path has at 
length beei carried along the entire line of this sec- 
tion and neirly the whoKi of it has been finished: but 
at a very teavy expenditure of money, and about 
five hundred ihousand cubic yards of solid earth. 
The actual coilractors were bound to have complet- 
ed this sectioi in July last; but it is probable they 
will not finish t before next spring. In a late com- 
munication froitt the engineer in chief, he remarks 
on the subject ef this section, that "much has been 
said about the Ime being altered from the original 
location. I do nst think it has been deviated from, 
at any one point, twenty feet from the plan reported 
by Mr. Randel. Many persons have asserted, and 
nnrhaps b«*lievc, th»t by a different location of this 
line, by cuttingr off the hard points of land that put 
into the marslies, the canal would have been formed 
cheaper.— Alter much examination and reaection 
upon this question of location, I atp perfectly satis- 
tied, that the present location is the best; taking 
into consideration the drainage, the free vent of 
water for the side power, if ever used, and the least 
injury to the country, on account of stagnant water, 
prejudicial to health.'* 

The Lock at St George's is going on well The 
excavation has been accomplished, the piles driven^ 
the floor laid, and abovt six feet of masonry on 
both sides finished It is, however, probable^ that 
from the near approach of winter little more can 
be donp uniil spring 

Sect. No. 4. This section eitendt from the lift 
lock at St George's, 3 miles westwaidty. thrwujk 
the miU pond. The embukoMBt, to WUsod^s Pon^ 
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ii npidlj progre.'siDf:, «nil looks wtll. About 
nile and fifty-three chsiD* of the eastern enii of 
th» »eclion have been recentlj re-let, and will pro- 
bsbly be finished in Maj neit. 

The residue o[ Itiii MClion is under contract (a 
other prraoni, nhoM eonlracti are alio or ver]' re- 
Sect No. 5. The eattera division of this section, 
of which, a» reported by the eagioeer in chief 
about three hundred thousand cubic yards are yet 
to be eicayaled, has likewise quite lately gone into 
Ihe bands of other eonliarlor*, who are proceedinf 
with spirit and good effect The we»t-rn division 
of this section remains in thf hands of the persons 
who originally undertook it, and who are tiGcient 
men. They have also about three hundred thousand 
cubic yank of earth to picavate. 

The bridge at the Buck has been for 
in use. The covering and painlinK ~ 
is a neat, substantial structure, built 
chsnical principles, hoth useful and 
Sect No. 6. There is little 



CANAL TOLLS. 

The tolls received in. 1836, by the Collector* of 
the Erie. Chnraplain, Cayuea, and Seneca Canals, 
in New Vurk, amounted to |765,06it tb 

Amount received in 18:25, 521,943 94 
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TULIPS. 

(From Maddock's Florist's Directory.) 
[Contludtdframpagt 326.] 

Hail storms are very injurious to (he foliage of 

tntips, early ia the spring; for wherever a hail slone 

some weeke l^"' ^^ strikes, the part is bruised, the free citcula- 

finished. II ''<"' °^ ''''' juic^i 3"*^ growth of the plant is imped 

1 the brit me- "*'> "'^ wounded parts lose their verdure, and a dis- 

■nainental. :agreeal>le effect is produced to the eye^ therefore, 

^L .,„ „ ^„,^ „ ^ ,1 be done on "'"""'b'' it is not absolutely necessary to cover the 

this section. A few days additional labour will inferior l«ds of tulips Junng a eommon winter, yet 
■ , -, It IS falghly proper '" H^frnri Ihftn aniimf hull 

.r •.... i._!j__ _. T 1. :. I.. <;..;. 1,..^ sturms ill ihi 



given for the management of hyacinth 
seed. Some of the seedling* will bloom by tbe 
fourth or fifth, and most, if not all, by the seventh 
year. 

Early tulips should be planted a month or sax 
weeks before tbe late blowers, at rather a lesa 
depth, and in a warmer situation; thejr will then 
blow in March or April followinri I heir stems are 
much shorter, and their pronertirs, in general, are 
much inferior (o the Isle blDwers; they consist of 
bybloemens, and bizards, of which, however, 
are many varieties. 



, The pivot bridge at Turner's is nearly fwished. storms .i, he spring, 

and may be convertedinlu use whenever wanted. "ben ,i. bloom, in case of hot or windj weather, 

Sec. No. 7. This section is also so forward that it , "hich would soon destroy their beauty, 
may be easily completed during the 



The flower should be large and composed of aic 
petair these should proceed a little horizonlalty nl 
tirst, and then turn upwards, forming almost a per- 
fect cup, with a round bottom, rather widest at the 

The three eiterior petals should be rather larger 
than the three interior ones, and broader at (heir 
base: all (he petals should have perfectly entire 
,,„ , ■ , ' ■ ■■ r . cdites, free from notch or serrature; the lop of 

I hose who wish to procure new vancties of lu- ^,p,, ,,,„„|j ^,^ ^road and well rxiunded, the ground 
™ ar.^^I^k. i V.^tuuld procure the best sorts of breeder tulips, ^^,l„„, ^r tj,„ fl„,t ,l,g bottom of the cup. ■ 

„ u I . J v ,». ' ',"'""'' '^-'' '"; S"""""? ''"'""' 't- b"" consist ^i,„„|j be dear white, or yellow; and the various 

The masonry will be completed in a week; the of one plain colour, on a while or yellow bottom: rich coloured stripes, which are the principal otna- 
workmen arc now em[>loyecl in coping the walls- no person should make the att-mpi who is nut pos- n,^^, ^f ^ g^^ tulip, should be regular, hold, and 
(be timber and plank for the grates are prepared. ; wssed of a great lund of patience and perseverance, dj,ti„^, „„ the margin, and lerminatl in fine broken 
TTiese locks present a better appearance than those „ the period of procuring finely broken tulips from ;„,,_ elegantly rcalher«d or pencilled. 
OD the eastern division of he line, the stone being breeders is very uncertain, so much so that it is not "-^he ecnire of each leaf, or petal, should contain 
more easily. wrought into close joints, and they are unusual to wait ten or twenty years without the de- „^^ ^^ ^^^^ |^,,, tlolches, or stripes, inlermiied 
equally durable and substantial. , sired success, although it sometimes happens fort.i- ,,;,,, ^,„,„ ^ions of the original or breeder co- 

Having formed contracts for he whole line of „j,e|j to take place the first second, or third je.,r ,,,^,.^1 I, broken into many irregular oblus* 
Ibecanal, and at an early period the board wemed^r ibeir blogming:' and where the collection ol „„„^ ^^'^ fl^^,,, „^ „f „,; j„*J„„ t^,, ,,,. 
secure that it would be completed considerably breeders is numerous, there may be reasouable ei !-.„, ml stri.^s, or blotches, do not contribute to the 
within the estimate made hj the board of United pectations of procurmg one or <"0 valuable neivl,,^,,,^,^, ^„j'^,^jp,„„ ^f (j,^,^,. ^„l„, ^„„g„^ (^ 
States Engineers, and the distinguished engineers Qowersannually, but not otherwiseiapoordry soil w .^ nupfuw slrioe' exactSv down the centre and that 
who *^ere associated with them in the examination most likely to produce these effect,; -nd » singly ;, ,^,„ld bf^.f^^,,^ f„^ fromany lam^insoftho 
and localion of the hne of canal; but they >^re instance has occurred, where forty breeders out ul „riij||ji or breeder colour: it is certain that such an- 
djsappointcd. and now find, by a report of Ibeir En- j fifty became broken, or variegated, in one seasoEi , .^ ' h,,u,ifu[ ^^d delicate, especially when Ihey 
ginoer in chief, that the ultimate co.l of Uis work ,„ , ,„u„u„n of Ous description. 1 1^^.^ ^ / i„ „^„„.„ rcslhermg'^ at the edge; but 

.. ,.,.„ ]vew soi-j of breeders are procured from seed. ,|,^ t^",, connoisseurs in this flower, unanimoas- 

butsuchonWas have very tall, strong slems, wuli |^, p^, that it denotes superior m^ril, when the 

large weU formed cups, clear m the bottom, art ,-„|i , ,^o„„j, „.i,t ^ich colourinc- distributed in a 

worth cuHivaling. ^ ^ , ^ ^ djvtiiitt and regular manner thrdiighout tbe llower. 

The seed should be saved from the most perfect ,,,,,^, in ,he bottom of the cup, which, it cannot 

luled, should he a clear, brii-ht white o ' 



Tbe stem should be strong, elaslie, and erect, 
nd about thirty inches above the surface of the 



[late cosi of Uis work 
cped the estimate more than as inucrt as tbcf 
had flattered themselves il would fall sbort of it; 
and that of course the funds at present provided, 
will prove insufficient for its completioa 

VVhetlier this be owing tu the repeated default of 
contractors; the heavy and unexpected expenditures 
on the marshes; the expense incurred by the 






: to the finest of the v. 



elevation of the 



creased dimensions of thi 
the harbour, and tbe addil 
summit bridge, 8tc. or to athi 

baps, to all similar undertakings, aiid which it may 
not he ill the power of human prudence to foresee 
or roDlrol— it is perha|i>> of little coniparali 
porlance to inquire. Unpleasant and uoexpected 
as the disclo'ure is to Iheiiisplves, the Board hasten 
to apprise the government of the fact 

It is proper further to remark, that while, on Ih< 
one hand, the Board has been studious to preservi 
a rii^id economy in all their disbursements, so oi 
tbe other, eonsidtring this to be a national work of 
ereat and lasting in(erest, Ihey have felt it their 
duly to conduct the whole on a scale of liberahty, 
which should combine iilility willi permanency. and 
prove a durable monument of the public spirit of 
the aeo- Had Ihey done olherwise, they would nol 
Jiave realized the just expectations of the publick, 
nor have deserved the confidence of their cousti- 

Signed by order and on behalf of the Board of 
President and Directors. 

THOMAS P. COPE, 
H. D- Gitvi.t. Secrttmy. 

Chumsoiw and Utiaanart (katal Office, t 
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gated or broken sorts, as the seed of such produc 



locks, the alteration of, Qotlring but poor weak breeders, of no value. Il 
I _!.__....„ .!■ .1,. ihould remain growing on the stem till tbe pcricar- 
piuin becomes of a brownish colour, and begins ta 
opeu; it is then sufficiently ripe, and should be c ut 
off, with six or eight inches of the stem, and treat 
ed afterwards, in all respects, agreeable to the di 
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r tinge, in order to constiii 



Justice relaies a case which be saw practised Ir 
Holland, which is calrulsted to alTord considcrabJc en 
courageuicnt to the breeders of this flower. A geiilli' 
there, he lays, being resolved to break aonit Vi rj 
colours of new breeders which he had recenil; 
procured, prepared a very lean, sandy, and gravelly 
soil, and therein he planted the roots eight inches Ik 
low the surfaee ol the beds. The first spring he bruki 
forty of (hem extremely well, most of which relaiilci 
their stripes to their fading, and had entirely tbroui 
off their original colours. The foUowiog aulumn tu 
planted (liein lO some of his richest garden mould, nni 
most of them retaioed their colours. The reason li' 
gave for changing (he soil the second year, from Ilia 
wherein be ai &rst planted them, was, (hat as al lir- 
they were planted in a lean, gravelly soil, the maprii 
tude of their roots was so diminished, that he w:i 
afraid their flowers would have been small, althuii^ 
thej were broke; and therefore he planted them in 
rich soil, to enlarge their roots. Tbe experiment s'jc 
etwded, and the roots reooverad nearly to their pristioi 
magnitude^ "-" " — ' *" — ' "■" 
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LEATHER AND PRUNELLA. 

X writer In the Meriiuiack Juuinal, has opened 
■\ SalTrry against the fashion of wearing cloth shoes 
by t!i<^ ladies. He says, with great justice: 

"If Hiere is one constant practice that deserves 
nxt'c ration, this is il. Examine the manv cases of 
I'onMiiiiption and decline now prevali-nt throughout 
our country, and il will be found that first of all. 
the p.iticnl, by wearing cloth fhoes, got her feet 
vvei, ivbich caused a slight cold — before the first 
cold i«as fairly curtd, a second one was laken by 
llie same carelcsiincss, and so il continues until a 
consumption is seated — when, at^er lingering a few 
moiitbs, dtiUh ends the scene. Il is a Htct which I 
piPsLiHie will not be dispuleJ, thni twenty female* 
nt least are carried out of (he world by consump- 
liuii. iThere one male is. I believe (his csnnut be 
accounted for in any other oianner. than that men 
jrir flat a tenth part so careless of their health ns 
l^dii's are. You can scarcely name a prudent man 
viha »ill consent to have his feet wet by thin shoes 
livu or three times every week; on the contrary, 
many take a method to h^ve their boots water proof. 
If the kdie* think that lasting, or Valencia, or ntiB 
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icr ihan those made of kid i 
sndt; tnislakeii] at least in tl 
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DUCK SHOOTING. 

To the Editor of the Elkloit Preu. 

SiH, — It may not be uninteresting to i 
your distant readers, to be inrormeii of the 
«r shooting wild ducks on the Susqufhanna; and 
though many of Ihem may be incredulous, ~ 
Zen of Ceril county will doubt the seijuel 

The phrase totting diieki, peculiar to this part of 
the world, is not understood any where else, and is 
practised in the rollowiriii; manoer 

WheD a gunner dUcovt^rs a Bock of duclta lloat- 
ing at too great distunce lo be shot trtim the 
shore, he crawls near the water, and conceah 
fcimseir behind a blind, which he previously erects 
for the purpose, of logs covered with river grass. 
He has with him a dog trained lo run after chips or 
•mall fliones; the colour o( the dog should he re<l 
or white; though almost every colour has been 
found to answer at times. Concealed from the 
ducks, the gunner throws a slone near the edge of 
Ihe water, and the dug instnntly springs from the 
blind and runs iifler it. At the sight of the dog 

{■laying oh the shore, the ducks strelrb out their 
ang necks and giize with apparent amazement an<t 
curiosity, hke a gant: of negroes at Punch in the 
puppet show. Thp gunner continups lo throw stones 
right and leH, and the dog should be kept running 
as fad IS possible, and not allowed to atop, if it tan 
be avoided, for ari instanl; his large bushy tail 
should be constantly in motion. The ducks in the 
meanwhile are delighted with the singular spectacle. 
und swim towards the dog as IHit as their feet can 
paddle them. So great is their impatience to get a 
« of him, that those which are furthest 



r will 11 



and light belH" 



vere nearest. All the time the ducks keep their 



!9 flied upon the dog, s 
- ipell which Ihey have not p"— 
■■ »ak, like birds charmed .. 
■t^n as the gunner i^ - ' 
-oliee of his dog, h, 
>« disappointe"*' for . ^- ■■.. 



a to be governed by 
~<'ir iuetinaliuu to 
..ack snake. As 
.. the ducks take! 
'*ed frequently lo 
- I*"" 'gunner, or 
■'ore that 



I have stated, and can he attested by bun 
dreds of eunners on the Susquehanna — and I defy 
Mr. Alitchell, or any other sage, to give a salisfac- 
lury explanation of it. 1 have seen the same tluck of 
ducks loUd to shore three times in one day by the 
same i|i>g, and shot at each time. It is nut lo he 
su|)pused thai the dog is conscious of the ettect he 
produces on the ducks, or knows (hat Ibey 
the shore to sec him; he is engaged playing with 
thill are thrown for him, and thinks of 
nothing else. There it difficulty in training a tokr 
most dogs are too lazy, and refuse to run as sooi 
their feet get cut by Ihe stones and shells on thi 
lire, and few of them will play after ihey havi 
en the ducks shot, but slop to look at them when 
they approach the shore, and somelimes plunge 
the water after them before thcv are near enough 
lo be killed. 

A gunner should be provided with several dogs 
lo bring the ducks he shoots out of the water, and 
never suffi-r bis toUr lo do it, leit he eunlract the 
habit of neglecting his play, to swim after the ducks 
before Ihey are shot. The Newfoundland breed 
make the be"! water dogs, and will plunge into the 
rapidest stream, or break through the ice in ' 
coldest weather, lo bring out ducks. Ducks 
not lo be loled at all times, nor Ihe same Bock i 
ofleo,and there are several kinds that never 
tole. Early in the season, that is, the laller part of 
October or first of November, the canvas-back and 
red-head, ihe most delicious of all feathered 
lion, toU to abundance; but alter being jhol •■ 
vera! times they become wild, and will fly at the 
sight of a dog. Some of the Susquehanna gun- 
ners ran ascertain nine times out of ten, wilboul 
making the exp<>riment, by watching the motions 
of a flock of ducks, whether they are in thi 
of toleine. or will lly from the dag. Thi 
last art that a gunner accguires, and is not to be 
learned eice pi from experience. No stali 
Union abounds with water fowl of every descrip- 
lion equally with the land of Maryland. They are 
to be found in the bay below Havre-de-Gr»ce, nu 
meroos enough lo darken the air, and the ihunder 
of Ibeir wings can be heard when they rise from the 
', nl the distance of ten miles. The art ol 
toleing, like many other curious arts, was discover- 
ed by Bccidenti and tradition says, that a gunnn 
lealed behind a blind, watching a flock of ducks, 
prrscnlly saw B fi>x playing on the shore, and was 
surprised to perceive tlie ducks swimming to sbore 
to gaze at him; if he ran up the beach, they swam 
n thai direction, and gazed al him in silent admi 
alion; or if he ran down the beach, they foiluned, 
pproaching as near as they could without len' ' 



and those that The water. Keynard.Ihougli proverbially cui: 



design upon the ducks; he was roDIng 
prancing for amusement — but the gunner loo^ the 
hint, and after shooting a great number uf the 
ducks that the fox, without intending, had toled for 
' ' rui 'ing on the shore, by 
n ,in- and lo his great 

..^jLi. succeeded. 
..J its tributary streams, 
nion with dui-ks, swans, 
they are exported to 
"und ai '- 'V of the 
ne wo '' .istiijg of 



pensation lo bn paid for Slaves, Tobacco und other 
properly, carried ofl" by the British subsequent (o 
Ihe treaty of Ghent, at one niiUton lioo hundred IhoH- 
miid dollari. The amount claimed by our cilizeus 
ezceeds S1,5IXI,0DD, viz. by thoae of 

Maryland, fJSO.OOO 

Virginia, S'JO.OOO 

Louisiana, 150,000 

Georgia, 480.OOD 

Alexandria, 113.1)00 

Maine, )6,000 

Mississippi, 6,000 

Delaware, 7,000 

On Ihe subject of the lata Brransement witli 
Great Britain in the Convention now before Ihe 
Senate, the Aleiandria Gazette has Ihe following 
reniark. — "The report on the subject wc have rea- 
son to believe is correcl. Alexandria, it seemi, 
claims $1 [3.000. of which she will get about $90,000; 
for if any part of her claim comes within the provi- 
sions ol the Convention, the whole must; and there- 
fore her proportion will be as we have staled; bill 
to prevent disappointment, we call Ihe attention of 
sufferers to the fai-l, llial the properly for which re- 
muiierHliiiu has hern made by Ibe British Govern-* 
ment, must have been "earried off titbuquent Jo tiu 
treaty qf Ghent." 

Estimate of the Pcblice REVcmrE xno Emx- 

DITDRE FOR IS'27. 

[Extract Tram the Treasury report.] 
From Ihe foregoing farts and conaideratians, ^- 
fecting the Customs and the Public Lands, it is be- 
lieved that the whole revenue of the United Stateli 
for 1S37, from these and other lets important 
sources, may be estimated al upwards of (wenty* 
three millions of dollars; and that it will arise thus: 
From CiistumA, $20,400,000 

Public Lands, S,i>00,000 

Bank Dividends, 430,000 

Miscellaneous aad incidellal re- 
ceipts, 3SO,O00 



e'i^.l 50,000 



The etpeDdilurei for 1827 are eslimaled as foi- 

Civil, miscdianeous and diplomatic, (l,S3(i,549 54 

Military service, inrludine Fortifica- 
tions, OroDBnce, Indian DnpHrt- 
mcnl, Retolulionary and Mdilary 
Pensions, arming the Militia, and 
arrearages, priur to the 1st of Ja~ 
nuary, J9J7, 3646,144 S6 

Naval service, 3.330,960 -IS 

Public Debt, 10,000,000 00 

t20,703,!lj'l I) 
^Vbich will leave in the Treasury, on the 31il 
December, 19^7, after satisfying all the demands >• 
that year, on the basis of the foregoing culculationi 
a Buiplus eslinialed at 82.447,015 87. This anrj-i"- 
will he a disj>os<><le fiurp'"", over and above l> 
sum before s'- -^ -s not ••fcclive funds, and c 
Ihe two milli- <oll!>- , be rttr"—i in & 

Treo'"- <- '=■•'■ -.n.t,^ <XB^t-- 



,fx;"i..., 

■»9l,h.isp 
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A Idler from Wanhingloti lajs, ''Mn. Decit 
liaa again pri^senled hfr chims to CorigrcM Tot 
•IlowaDce to be made la bcr for th« destruction of 
Ihe Trigate Phiiadelphia bj her late husbiuid, in the 
harboiir at Tripoli In 1 904." tf- We have seen a 
pamphli^t ot,G2 pages, containing ibe documenii 
puhlisbed by Mrs. Decatur relative to this ctaim, 
■nd think the Udy has made out a Tair caK. and 
to be justly entitled to the benevolence of a liberal 
bnd high minded ]e«:lslalure. 



[Many recipes hare been ^ven to the pnblick for 
4DKIHO BKKt', a most important item in the dcpart- 
Bae-it of domestic economy — we recommend the 
following with great confidence, for two reasons: — 
First, became we have been favoured with it by 
a lady who cannot be excelled for good taste and 
nod manas;emenl; and iecondly, because »e have 
oined on beef pickled by this process, which was 
super- excellent.] 



Prepare jour brine 
aitei' the following mi 
sask, take out one head, di 



le middle of October, 
. — Gel a Lbirly gallon 
the bung and put! 



treated of in the columns ul' Ibe American Farmer. 
That a rery beneficial inaovaUoD in our method 
of raising and preparing cotlon (another and very 
important alaple of Louisiana,) for market, might be 
introduced, cannot, in my opinion, admit of a diiuliL 
To effect wbicb, is Ihe duty of scientific and practi- 
eal growers of Ihat article. 

"Our lands, repay so abundantly the labours of 
the husbandman, that invention, generated by neces- 
sitf , is never on the alert to adopt tbe beat mode of 
ciillure. This, however, does not impair the facl, 
that many implements of husbandry, now in use in 
the Nortnero, Middle, and Western states, might 
be introduced here with advantage. Another cir- 
cumstance that retards the adoption of improve- 
ments in Bgiiculture ninung us, is, that far Ihe great- 
er part of the lubuur on our plantations is perfurm- 
:d by slavey which exempt us (I mean the lords of 



the soil,) from great bodily 



I, and prevents 



fetling the necessity of improvements 
mode nf agriculture. 

"I am told that many of our planters, who make 
BDnuiUy one hundred bales of cotton, or two or 
three hundred hogsbead* of sugar, do not grote an 
ear of corn; this strikes mc very forcibly, as being 

great oversight, particularly when wc take into 



aome pitch on it to prevent leaking; see that the 
cask is quite tight and clean. Put into it one pound 
of salt-petre powdered, fideen quarts of salt, iind 
Jlilleen gallons of cold water, stir it frequently until 
dissolved, throw over the cask a thick cloth to keep 
out the duit; look at it oflen and ttike off Ihe scum; 
fifteen gallons of cold water will exactly hold, in 
aolution, filleen quarts of good, clean Liverpool 
«all, and one pound of salt<petre; this brine will be 
Strong enough to bear up an egg. This brine will 
cure all the beef which n private family can use in 
tiie course of tbe winter, anil requires nothing more 
to be done to it, except occasionally ikimmmg the 
dross that rises; it must be kept in a cool, dry place. 
For salting your beef — get a molasses hogshead 
and saw it in two, that Ihe beef may have space to 
Tte on; bore some holes in the bollum of these tubs. 
and raise ttiem on one side about an inch, thai the 
"bloody brine may run off. Ruh each piece of your 
IwFf very well with good Liverpool salt; a vast deal 
depends upon rubbing the salt into every part; it is 
nonecessary to put salt-petre on it; -sprinUe a good 
deal of salt on the bottom of the tub. When the 
beef is well salted, lay it in the tub, and be sure 
50U put the fleshv side downward^ put 1 great deal 
of salt on your lieef after it is packed in the tub. 
this protects it from animals. You must let the 
licef lie in salt ten days; then lake it out, brush off 
the salt and wipe it tvitb a damp cloth; put it in the 
brine with a bit of board and weight to keep it 
under. In about ten Hiiys it will loot red and be 
fit for use. The best time to salt beef is the latter 
end of Oclober. if the weather be cool; and from 
that time have it in succession. When your beef 
is taken out of tbe tub, stir tbe salt about to dry, 
Ibnt it may be ready for the next pieces. Tongues 
are cured in Ibe same manner. 



isideration, Ihe great. 



1 sometimes r 



fluctuations in tbe price of Ihe former article. 

"It is generally acknowledged tu be a fBcl, that 
had the price of cotton in Louisiana remained at 15 
cents, instead of ri<;ing to35, 30, andevcn J5cents, 
did a few years ago, our citizens would have 
more out of debl, and ronscqiieotly, more inde- 
pendent and easy in their c ire u Distances, than they 
are at this day, I believe too, that had coilon re- 
mained steady in lis price, Ihe greatest curse ibiil 
ever the people of any slate were Siiddlcd with. 
would never have been thought of. i mean the 
Mammoth Bank of Louisiana." 
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Eittacl of a Utter (u the Editor. 

J. S. SciHNi^B, Esq. Baton Souge, Die. 1, lBi6. 

"The noble study of Agriculture is hut little pur- 
sued in Louiniiina. Our principal staple (sugar,) is 
different from lhat of any other state or section of 
the Union; which added to the erer-fiutinK nature 
of our soil, produces an indifference to the usunt 
tnodesnf ameliorating the condition of the soil, as well 
as to the best plan of /lilcAing' and working crops, now 
in successful oper'ttion in many of the slates, whose 
Staples consist princijially in produce different from 
oat OHDj aad wbicb ue *p alien, ahlj, and JuUj Ijwver out of phcCf that we ibDold h»m not to set 
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our hearts upon what is unattainable or may be dis- 
penird with, and above all. nol lo consider riches. 
mere riches, thu grml good of existence — for alter 
all, nothing can oe more worthless in the eye of 
true philosophy, but as they afford Ihe meant of 
gratifying rational wants; and it ol^en happens, that 
afler spending a life time in the over-anxious pur-- 
suit of wealth, misfortune snatches it away, ill health 
renders us unsusceptible of its enjoyment, or death 
mself tears us from its possession — 
"The spider's most allenualed thread 
Is cord, is cable to man's tender tie 
On rarUily bliss! it breaks at every breeze. 

$^The augmented patronage bestowed on Que 
labours during the past year inspires us wilh a 
grateful determination lo make vet greater efforts 
to deserve it The field is yet wide and full of ob- 
jects that deserve attention and culture. To those 
of our patron* wbo have complied punctually with 
Ibe lerins of our journal, wbicb from the necessity 
of the case, require payment tn advance, our sincere 
ibarks and best respects are tendered, and will be 
due lo those who have forgotten, but now, on being 
reminded, remit what is due. To another class, 
who have paid no regard to the most respectful and 
earnest notice of their delinquency, and who ha*« 
yet taken the paper from the post ofliee, we have yet 
one request to make, which we presume cannot be 
honourably disregarded, and that is, that they would 
4^ give us notice what they mean to do, that kc 
may know what it becomes us to do in turn. Sup- 
pose, let us ask those gentlemen who still use tlie 
laper, we had churlishly withheld it, saying, you 
lave not paid and we cannot trust you — what would 
they have thought of us? We wish not to offend 
a^, but we cannot buy materials, pay the printer, 
workfor nothing and find ourselves. No, gentlemen, 
— send us what is due, by m»il, at our risk — we 
wilt even acknowledge it, not only as a discharge of 
all old scores, but as a new-years' aift — an earnest 
of renewed friendship in time to come. 

(y-By Ihe lucid and able report of the Secretai; 
of War. tbe toUl of the armv of the United States 

November last amounted to 5,60!)— and the mili- 
lia of the United Stales to ),]03.STa The subject 
of the militia is acconiiranied by the Secretary with 
'erj important suggestions, to which we shall here- 
after more particularly advert, havinir for a long 

ae entertained the belief that Ihe militia systems, 

calle.il, of Ihe different states ure productive of 00 
benefit, but. nn tbe contrary, of (lie most pernicioui 
effects upon the industry, hcailh and momlsofthoce 



Cy-There can be but few so devoid of reflection 
and mora] sensibility, as to enter on the cares and 
pleasures of a new year, wilhout casting a retro- 
spective glance on tbe past, and endeavouring to 
anticipate the most prominent incidents of the com 

vear as connected wilh their social condition and 

-Idly affairs. In the relution of Editor to our 

nerous patrons, we arc prompted from the heart 
lo wish Ihem, with each return of the season, in- j upon whom they operate. 

reaaing prosperity and happiness. May their la-| ' ' 

hours be crowned with abundance, and if by that. Improtemeht or Dot 

J abundance the; are compelled to be satisfied' „ . , _, ,, .... ,, ,,, 
a less amount if pecunialry remuneration let P^J'"'' *<^'''5 t?"^'";'^; , , , ,, . 
themreflect,thatwbeotheessentialwantsofnati.re "f^' P''' -W Snioc, flejb«Ie«r d« Ui tectum da 
Liisfied, when plenty presides at our board,| V'^'^aoT"^ "" UmverttL Pant, 

ind health stands smiling at her side— when, to use! ■■^""' ''""'■ 
Ihe language of our excellent Governor, "wc have Prospfchis nfan ^uoeiation^f<n^Jlhe Imtrrotemtnt 



Ihe gralification of knowing, generally, lhat 
in tbe enjoyment of peace with all the worid,and of 
civil and religious liberty, in Ihe fullest extent — 
with all the powers of government emanating from 
the people, -the only legitimate source' — and all the 
public funcliuDaries amenable to Ihem. for Ihe ex 
ercise of their delegated trusts; with an abundance 
nf the necessaries and comlorts of human life and 
enjoyment, generally diffused through all ranks of 
society; and with all the great interests of the coun- 
try cherished and protected, with an exclusive view 
Id the national prosperity and general welfare" — 
no ntional, no grateful man, should repine:, for, 
ivith these bleuinga, what is there left that money 
cau purchase, and which is indispeiTMble to liappi- 
W'ilh,iut stoi^ing to murnlize, the idefc ■■ 



Domttlic .Siunials; by .tjr. Setioe, Editor of titt 

department of agrietiltural science tn the BtiUelm 

UittBenel. Pane, May. 163C. 

We have examined Ibis proEpeclue with a great 
deal of pleasure, and we think Iliat it contains many 
hints which we might profit by in Ibis country. The 
idea of such an associalion, by which the labour, 
capital and space which ure now superfluously and 
unprofitably occupied by the cultivation of grain, 
might be turned lo much advantage in the produc- 
liun of fine animals, is a very good one in ttie case 
of France, and, in some degree, in our circum- 
stances also. But we have not reached Ihe condi- 
tion of that country, where nearly all the various 
branches ol agriculture, except the one in question, 
have been largely and extensively prosecuted, •■•^ 
have mutually contributed, by excessive ei 
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tion and abundance, lo destroy each other's value 
nod reward. We still have ituoiense tracis or land 
to devote to mineral resources, or lo cover ivith the 
vine and mulberrj. France bag attained lo such 
perrection and copiouaness in the production of silk 
and wine, that thej have become, comparativ^lj 
worthless to her from being so common, and the 
finds it necessary to turn bt:r industry to some other 
object The most obvious, is the raising and im- 
provement of the domestic animals, for which she 
IS now, ioa great measure, dependent on her iieig;h- 
bouri. It appears from the prospectus of Mr, Se- 
nac, that iu the years I9i2, 1833, 1824, ISHb, 
France imported frona abroad animals of that de- 
scription jind their products (such as cheese, wool, 
boras, hides. &c.) to the amount of 19»,534,404 
francs, or |3a,90C,S!JO. All this, he ari^ues,and ar-j 
gues rightly, might be saved to the nation by a ju-l 
dicious breeding of them at home. In 1935, 33,»S0 
horses were imported, 739 mules, 1414 as>es, 13.903 
beeves, 93,331 cows, 31S,39S hugs, 5850 gnats,! 
28,376 sheep of the 6ner races, and 170,706 olthej 
common; besides an enormous quantity of ivool,i 
goats' hair, hides, hair, horns, fat, butter, cheese, tvc.i 
The horses abne are valued at (1,S0I,4'>S; ibcl 
beeves and cows.atgl, 5 16,63-2; the sheep Hnd lio<;J 
nt (1,4^8,366; the hides, at $1335.367; ivool, at] 
|l,S9S,I39; and cheese, al «S66,StiG. This i, a, 
vast field, which the association proposed by Mr. I 
Sfnac would have for its object, to open to the in- 
dustry and skill of France. 

Tbe're is, however, it cannot be denied, gn'iitl 
r6om for improvement in the ifuality »f all uur do- ! 
roeatic animals. It is nut so much tliat wc do nut rear j 
enough, but thai the racu of alt mi^ht be impraced I 
without additional expense. To ihis end, a society | 
might be got up in each county in the litule. ' Smuit i 
premiums would stimulate to great injprovemcftis ' 
— and if the prize animals of the several coutiticb 
could be concentrated at Baltimore and alKa»tori| 
on the respective shores, the self supply of the h<:st' 
faoraei,and the eiportation of them aod other ani-j 
mala to other slates, would very soon become an. 
important source of revenue to the landhulder^ ui j 
Marjland. 

t?iToB*c CO.— Little or none of this article, the 
growth of ISJ6. has yet conic to Ihis market, cxlcjiI 
from Ohio. From that slate seve rut 'crops liave 
been inspected and sold for high prices. Un« lot 
of siK hogsliruds sold yesterday lor from 13 lo 813 
round, and the whole crop of the same planter, 
eighteen hogsheads in number, has passed inspec- 
tion in Ibe tinr^t order, and lias averaged near- 
ly, if not quite, $14 per hundred. The perfection 
lo which the Uhiu planters have already attained, 
in what has been deemed ditficujl in the culture, and 
yel more in the process of preparing for market, is 
aremarbableproufof the superiority to be eipected 
in every case n here the actual producer is under Ibe 
constant influence of self interest and the prospect of 
immediate jwrsonut protil. That influenceunitedHilL 
the fertility uf the soil, and the extraurdiuary aJop 
tation of their new lands to tobacco of the finest qua. 
lily, is raising up a competition to which the pl.in- 
lerof the seaboard, slave labour district, ^ill have tu 
yield, nulwithsliindinij bis i;realer facilities uf tnsii^- 

Eort.ition to market; and if this transmuntanu rivalt} 
e al this lime so formidable how much more irresis- 
tible when, by means of Ifac Ohio and Chesapeake ca- 
nal, Ibe only advantage in favour uf the slave-boliling 
planter, shall have been removed, and u\mn huiv 
many mure articles will that rivalry bear? The Uhiu 
planters who visit our market, aver that whilst they 
can get $4 per hundrt^d un their farms, or ivbat is tin- 
same thing, clear of expenses in this market, they will 
regard it as a profilable object for the employment 
of their labour and capital. The particular ciup^i 
9t which we liave sjukeo were transported fruiu 
e titan fiflv miles beyond VVbeuliug, for $l.7:> 
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per cwL, and it may probably be aasuniei) that 
the average cost of transportation from the hiaie of 
Ohio is not now more than J2.50 or J25 per 1000 
pounds. When the canal shall tiave been iinisbed. 
Ibe cost, according to the anticipations of its friends, 
will not exceed five, perhaps three dollars per hhd. 
May it not, then, be predicted, that Ohio lobucco, 
,of the Juteit quality, will be brought here, and .told 
for less than we can make Maryland of the ivQr^i:> 
And what must be the effect of this upon (he price 
of Maryland lands? This side of the picture tvears 
truly a gloomy aspect in the eyes of Maryland 
planters — but are tocre not counlervailio]; advan- 
tages in store for them? And were there not, do 
tbejnot (ind in their pu6liat*j[>irif, and their devutiun 
to the general good, an unfailing »alvo for any per 
Bonal saeriiice? It is known, in proof of Iheir pa. 
triulism, that the planters of Prince Georgi^'a, \iivc 
disputed for nothing but the honour of who should be 
tbe first to break ground in this great natioval work! ptouK Superfii 
Pine, 
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tlCEF, Baltimore Prinie, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BtES-WAX,Am. jellon 

COFFEE, Java, 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, LouiBiana,&c. 

Georgia Upland,. , . 
COTTON YARN, Nc. 10, 

An advance of l cent 

each number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt, 

CIlEEbE, 

PE.^THERS, Live,. . . 
I'fSll, Herriogs,Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, 



PazOBS OF STOOKS. 



Ettlim 



;, 7iin. E, 1 



U. States' Bank iJtock, per share, (div. off.) ^IIS 
Bank of Maryland, do. SOO -j-i7 

Bank of Baltimore, do. (div. off,) 300 SM) 

Union Bank Maryland, do. do. 75 75 
Mechanics' Bank, . 



do. Red, Susque. . 

Kj 

Barley, Eastern . . 



Do. 



^iilry.. 



I) Bank, 



Commercial and Farmers' Bank, 
Farmers' and Merchants' Bank, . 
City Bank, Id .... 
Marine Bunk, . . . , 
Farmeri' Bank of Maryland, t« 



Corporation 6 per cent redeemable ) 

after 1836, (div. off.) {" 

Do. 5 per cent, redeemable in 1833, 1 

(div. off,) ( 

Pcnilenliary 5 pr. cent, stock; (i 



20 2; 



■^^5 pr. cent, stock; (none ^ lO" 

Museum, 8 per cent. (no demand.) 

Masonic Hall, 6 per cent. . . . 100 par^iiU. 

Annuities, or Ground Rents, . 6 to lOpcr cent. 



Reister's Town, . (dir. off,) /.«. 
York, do. /«. 

Frederick, do. f. f. 

Washington and Baltimore, 
Baltimore ^^'ater Company iitock, } 
per share, (di». off.) . J 

Union Manuf. Co. Slock, per share. 

Gas Stock I 

Telnascaltepec Mining Co's.per share, t 
Havre de Grace Turnpike 6 per cts. p 



Clover Seed,lted . . 
Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mangel Wurtlel Eccd, 
-.;u I Timothy Seed, .... 

51.-2.>i'- Oats 

'i.80' Beani, White, .... 

.^7 .ifjiHEMI', Russia, clean, . 

bi'm "o. Country .... 

I HOPS, I st sort, (1BS6). 

HOGS' LARD 

,„ LEAD.Pig 

'" Bar 

I LEATHER, Soal, U'=l. 

■ MOLASSES, suBsr-huUhid 

Havana, 1st qual. . . 

NAILS, fi«aM 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpenbne, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, contnon, . 
Spermaceti, winter . 
PORk BaJimore Mez^s, 
''■-■' do Prime, . . . 

'■-^ i PLASTER, cargo price, 
1 75 1 ground, . . 

■l.aUiRlCF., fresh 

SOAP, Ballimure Wliri.^ 
^ Brown and yellow 

A a ! WHISKEY, 1st procf. . 
(. PEACH BRANDy,4aipr 
^ APP'E BRANDY, " 



do. Brown. . 



lb. 


87 


UuJ. 


1 sa 




4 00 




40 




1 36 




JOO 




120 


lb. 


'l 


iT 


et 








tt 


Eal. 


so 


lb. 


«i 






L 1813, 



(div. off.) 



r and h^ll per cent. do. 
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SPICES, Cloves,. . . . 
Ginger, Ground, . . . 

SALT, St. 0be 

Liverpool ground . . 

SHOT, Bait, all sizes, . 

WINr.S. Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Port, first ijuality, . . 

WOOL, Merino, full br 

do. crossed, . . 

Conunon, CouNtrv, . 

Skinners' or PulUd, 



13 bO'lS 
10 Oo'lO 60 
-I Isi 8 lot" 



3 DO; 9 6C 4 
1 !a; ) BO f W 
1 10 I 



M-«.i.'.o. 
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THE FLORIDAS. 

[The acquisition of thebe territories, holds a pro- 
Binent rank amongst the honourable perlbrmance 
of the State Department, during the administration 
of the patriotic President, Moitroe. All unite in 
eonaidering them, geographicalljr, as of ip^at value 
to the Union; and the following skelch will enable 
OS to form a more correct estimate of their intrinsic 
qualities and worth, as regards their climate, soil 
and useful productions. The source from which it 
emanates gives it claim to particular respect and 
conOdence, tbc author being a gentleman of talents, 
•peaking from much personal observation, as a na- 
tive of East Florida, and for several years Lieute- 
Baot Governor of that province. To new territo- 
ries, thus acquired^ it is of importance to have their 
producible resources made known without delay, 
that they may the soqper acquire the population 
which confers the right to demand and the respect 
which guarantees a welcome admission to the fe 
deral family. In eliciting the facts contained in 
the following memoir, the delegate from the Flori 
das has added another to many and yet stnjnger 
proofs of his knowledge of and devotion to their 
interests; and if it be both fair and natural to judge 
of constituents by their representatives, and that in 
political as in social and individual intercourse, 
much depends on Jint in^ressions, the Flori- 
das have undoubtedly made an auspicious debut 
upon their entrance into the national family circle. 
To save a feeble but sincere tribute from the re- 
proach of idle compliment, it would be quite suiti- 
cient to instance Mr. Whites explanation of their 
capacities lor internal improvement in a manner 
conducive not only to their oivn wealth but through 
channels connected with aational interests and de- 
fences. There is, however, another view in which 
all that is connected with the growth and prosperi- 
ty of the Floridas acquires a uioral influence and 
becomes an olijcct oi graiettil contemplation; it is 
there, in a soil congenial to the Frenchman's native 
vine, and to his own temperament, that a gratelul 
people have located 20,000 acres of their territory, 
as a memorial of their gratitude to him who leli his 
home, his famil>, his rank, his fortune, and all that 
could ensure political and social ascendency, to stand 
or fall with our fnthers in a gloomy and doubtrul con- 
test for independence. In the state of Florida the 
descendants of the illustrious Lafayette shall sit 
under their own vine and their own tig tree; by 
them, let us hope, shall her councils k>e adorned 
and her shores defended. For the prospects of a 
soil with wlich their destinies may be identified, all 
Americans must feel concerned.] 

St. Jugustincy Dee. 5, 1826. 
Col. Joseph M. White, 

Dear Sir — Before 1 could get some particulaa 
ascertained, important to the formation of a map >( 
the inland communication to Cape Florida, I fouid 
that our mutual friends, Messrs. Mitchel and Fato, 
bad formed an elegant one, and quite to the ?iir- 
posc. There, then, remains for me but a conpH 
ance with the latter parts of your request 

The grand cause oi' the much impoitancecf this 
country to the United States, in matters of a;riiul- 
tare, is evidently its climate. That being tc^pical, 
and the only piece within their territorial urisdic- 
tion that is so. We know that it does not ie with 
in the tropics; but being immediately adacent to 
that of Cancer, and so powerfully influenced by an 
extraordinary combination of local cauffs, it has 
become, to a large extent, completely troit:al. This 
ataods evidenced by many tracks of naire on her 
toil; and particularlj so by the indigencis and lux- 
uriant production of many of the perenial plants 
peculiar to that class of chmate. 
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The most prominent features of this singular, and 
to us very important, combination of circumstances, 
are — firsts t>eing surrounded by extensive bodies of 
salt water; secondly, being a long and narrow 
tongue of land, situated between two gulfs; thirdly, 
those gulf strfams proximate and parallel to its 
shores; fourthly, its position inclined towards the 



the cane well, high hammac, low-hammac, fresh - 
marshy swamp, savannah, pine lands, what we call 
"pine barrens," all pro<luce it to great profit. No 
plant will grow so generally well, if but the climate 
suits, as the cane: a native of low, fresh, rich lands, 
it readily accoil^nodates itself, to poor, high, and 
brackish situations. This, at any rate, is the case 



east from a meridional line about thirty degrees, b^ in the more southern parts of Florida. 

which it splits otf a body of the trade winds in their Coflee is another article of great importance te 

progress from east to west tietween Florida and i the United States; and undoubtedly not to be pro- 



Cuba, and cants it on to the lower and even surface 
of the sea on the right hand; and that surface mov- 
ing fast to the nortl^, encourage it to the north-west, 
a diagonal course over Florida. 

The first, second, and third of these modify our 
laiitudinal cold of winter; the fourth, our climatical 
heat of summer; with an assurance of cool nights, 
one of the indisponsables to wholesome nature in 
both animals and vegetables. These place us in a 
singular state of mediocrity; the most equally re- 
moved from the extremes of temperature to be 
found, perhaps, in any country; producing, at the 
same time, a salinoust, clear, and elastic atmosphere, 
surrounding us with health; and with an extraordi- 
nary collection in species and varieties of vegetables; 
and congregate in our woods and waters abundance 
of very many species and varieties of game particu- 
larly nsh. 

Our great desideratum over all the parts of the 
union, in matters of agriculture, is this modified 
chmate; which will yield certain high priced arti- 
cles, from exotic plants, that no other part thereof 
can produce, or not so well; the value of which 
ha^ e ever been flowing from the United States to 
foreign countries. Among these stand prominent 
the articles of sugar coffee, and Spanish segars; 
and many others irom south and east that my pre 
sent limits will not permit me to take up; compris 
ing a considerable amount of outgoings, and commer- 
cial depecdence. 

Sugar has been very profitably made in the south 



duced, even partially, in any other part of them. 
1 am aware that but few persons, even of those who 
live in Florida, will subscribe with me in this opi- 
nion. 1 am, likewise, aware of their prejudices in 
forming opinions on what they never exan ined, in- 
deed, what they never saw nor thought of. That 
they take into view only the latitudinal character of 
the part of the country I have called the coffee re- 
gion; making no allowances for the modifications I 
have mentioned; modilications that surround them 
even here at St. Augustine with blessings unheeded 
and unappreciated, because never wanting, without 
which they could not live here at all For instance. 
Was it not for the inclination of this peninsula, about 
thirty degreed to the east of a meridional line, the 
trade winds \7ouId pas? across it, not farther north 
than about Cape Florida, and leave the rest a wretch- 
ed country for animals and vegetables. Let them ge 
and look at that part between the mouth of Indian 
river and Cape Sable, a distance of about one hun- 
dred and seventy miles north and south; where so 
many of the perennial pl'^iits of Cuba flourish, that 
are as much averse to the cold as coffee. 

I do not mean that cold never invades that coun- 
try; but 1 hold that it does not arrive there at a pe- 
riod, or intensity, sufficient to kill this plant. The 
coffee, like all other deciduous plants, is in a state 
of torpor in the winter, during which time a consi- 
derable degree of cold cannot injure them; and 
when the spring has awakened them from their 
winter sle«p, no cold can occur there that would be 



ern parts of Louisiana and Georgia; but experience fa t,il. Nacure has invariably, we see, selected the 

has sliown that it will not bold long in granulated | greater portion of her plants for northern climates 

r cyslalixed forms; it runs back into the fluid.! from the deciduous classes; reserving the ever- 



or 



Consequently it will not do for exportation, refining, | greens in greater numbers for the southern. Many 
I confectionary, nor to keep for home use, as it must; of the former, that stand the severest frosts of win- 
|sh(rtly ferment after returning back to syrup. And 
'{\u cause is, that in those states tht'ir summer is not 

loig enough to ri(>en the cane sufficiently. This 



acvantage we have in Florida by being farther 



ter, would be kdled by a moderate one did it hap- 
(»en in spring. 

Moreover, in Cuba, where they have a choice of 
temperatures, that l)eing a mountainous country. 



soith in latitude, and still farther south in climate j they prefer planting their coflee on elevated grounds; 
tlan what our latitude speaks for — a consequence considering the plains too hot. There they ascend 
d the combination of the local causes 1 have above hills to seek such temperature as we have on our 
nentioned. The cane seeds in Florida, which is plains in Florida, it was once a matter of query 



lot the case in Louisiana nor Georgi.i. They can 
hiake good molasses; which is better than planting 
cotton; but the only «ugar country within the pale 
of this Union is Florida. Another advantage we 
have, for which only in this singular mediocrity of 
climate can be found a cause, is that our cane can 



here, whether rice would grow as far north as this. 
Indigo, for a time, suffered in the same way. Cot- 
ton was more favourably received; that might do 
here, but not in Georgia. Our sweet orange, an 
indigenous tree farther south, is an exolic here; 
and pne that never becomes naturalized, for they go 

lay two and even three months after being cut down, I to ruin and die when abandoned; and with all our 

and then be ground for sugar. This would not be! care they are often severely ni|)jMjd, and even killed, 

believed in Jamaica, for there it cannot lay above ^" ** " ' '^'^ ' 

ten or twelve days, when it must be turned over to 

molasses, or the distillery, as no longer capable of 

granulation, from the acidity it has contracted. 

This IS an advantage of vast importance to the cul- 
tivator. 
I could consent that grain, sea island cotton, &c., 

should be planted, and live stocks raised, in all 

West Florida, and that part of Bast Florida lying 

north of a line drawn from St. Augustine to Vacas- 

sasa bay; the comrse marked out by nature for our 

grand canal; comprising a gross extent of about thir- 
teen millions of acres; and even that stocks of cattle 

be raised in the interior parts of the whole peninsula 

of EoLsi Florida; but along the two seaboards, south 

of tluU tine, it would be a prodigality of the bounties 

of Providence to put anv of those articles into our 

soil. Our lands there oi all denominations produce 



by frost at St Augustine. 

Was the sweet orange a deciduous plant, like the 
coffee, it would never be hurt by cold at St. Augus- 
tine; becaubc this class of plants do not vegetate 
during the period in which they are bare of leaves; 
but the evergreens are growing, more or less, 
throughout the winter. We see plainly, that our 
severest frosts, when preceded by a considerable 
spell of cold weather, do them no injury; but a 
sudden frost, after a warm spell that has occasioned 
them to put out young shoots, bites them most 
wickedly. The nutritive fluids of deciduous plants 
are, evidently, ab.sent or paralyzed during the win- 
ter season; while those of the everg^ens are al- 
ways present in a state of action. It may even be 
said, that the former are in a state of torpid insensi- 
bility, not asleep, to exist so long without lungs — 
their leaves. 
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Yet to us the sweet oranjge is a most valuable 
tree; no other, not even the spice trees of the east, 
produce in the east itself so laluable an annual in- 
GOQie per tree. These, no doubts met, for a long 
time, as few friends as the cofft-e. J say, let the 
sceptical peruse the region 1 cite; and if they are 
open to conviction, I trust they will become prose- 
lytes, though they may not be inquirers into the 
characters of plants 

The next objection is, that there is no land in 



that quarter for its cultivation, because Mr. Vig not be parsimonious, nor tardy, in aids to Florida, is 



hemisphere, of many of those articles for which 
each is dependent on the other, and both dependent 
on the other hemisphere. The United States have 
not within their pale another tract of so much gene 
rat value to the whole Union. Agriculture, com 
merce, national policy, that navy with which they 
are to compete with Great Britain and look down 
other nations, all join in loud calls on the general 
government in behalf of F'lorida. 

Another very great reason why theU.States should 



notes' map dasho^ off millions of acres with exten- 
sive inundaied regvm; and a gentleman of Gt>*:r 
gia has publibhed, that all Fhrida is a satid bank 
rolltd up by the sea like Cajie Cod. >ir. Vignolcs 
merits much appl.tuse for his map; unquestionably 
it is the best i\e have had, particularly of the inter- 
nal parts ol the country. Nutlung in the atl'airs of 
man 18 to lie expected perfect at once. Why, in a 
part of Scotland, now famed for arts and literature. 
It was the practice to bring water from the spring 
in a bucket carried in one hand, until an ingenious 
person contrived a yoke acr 'Ss the shoulders with 

a bu'ket ^uspendttd Irom one end, and a stone from , pose at 50 per cent, more price than her own. Tliese 
the other I'his was certainly an improvement, as | extraordinary good qualities have grown out of this 
it admitted of an erect position of the body, conse- jname singular and influential mediocrity of climate, 
quently less tatiguing. In process of time, another; The same kind^ of timber are to he found some 
genius substituted another bucket for the stone: 
and so on, all our atlairs have progresAcd. This 
gentleman necessarily wrote much (roin lame intor- 
mation; and of that part uf Florida, he was an hun- 



the bringing into market, for the benefit of no less 
portion of her cares than her navy and her commerce, 
another set of articles of native produce, and of great 
extent and value. These are its live oak, ^t How 
pine, cedar and cypress, and many other kmds of 
timber. But particularly these four have met the 
admiration of the English, and all other markets 
where they have been seen, as superior in quahty 
to the same denominations of timber brought from 
all other countries; and especially the yellow pine for 
ship planking. I have seen the yellow pine of central 
Florida bom^^ht in Savannah, Geon^a, for this pur- 



what to the north and south of this country; but in 
quantity, size, and quality, Florida is certainly their 
home. 
The several small canals contemplated in open- 
dred times more likely to gt!t information from jintr an inland navigation along our Atlantic shore, 
tl'Ose who knew ?io</iU(|^ about it, than from one who from Fernandina to Cape Florida, three hundred 
knew aiiy thiiig oiii. There, as in all other parts land seventy milos distance; and indeed from Cape 



of the country, are to be found some of our seventl 
denominations of land. Probably not so much of 
live oak-hammacs as of fresh marsn and savannah; 
and, in most instances, much e.>sier to clear the two 
latter of water than (he former of timber and roots, 
besides atfocding a soil much more valuable; and 
there is always time enougii to do this while the cof 
fee nurseries are growing to a »ize for transplanting. 
No pains ought to be spar»'d in raising an article 
to desirable for home consumption and trade as 
coffee; so safe from agricultural (iangers that assail 
wheat, rice, cott n, tobacco, &c.; so neat, light, 
convenient, and cheap in culture, every single-hand- 
ed and large planter cin progress to an estate on 
the same ratio; and so lucrative. We have the 
olimat«-, bless our stars, and we can make the soil 
was It necessary; whereas, without the climate, the 
beht of soil, seed, seasons, cultur. , and care, would 
be altog. ther unavailinjc. i firmly believe that we 
can raise the coffee in that part of Florida on as 
jood terms as they do in Cuba, and better, when 



The sugar region, Irom the line at the mouth of 
Indian river to that of our intende.d grand canal, 
contains, in gross amount, about eleven and three 
fourths millions of acres. Here the individual 
claims amount to more than all other parts of Flo- 
rida put together. But even here they are scat1e^ 
ed, and, with but lew exceptions, narrowly filed 
along the shores of water- courses, leaving valuable 
lands in their rear for we more southern Floridiani 
never thought of hauling a mile to a landing. To 
have the river at the door, superceded, in our opi- 
nions, all other advantages of soil and situationiL 
And in this section, a larger portion is occupied by 
water that, in the main, makes the country more 
valuable But even under these circumstances the 
amount of the government lands is very large; I 
suppose about eight millions of acres. Generally 
they are of better quality ii points of soil and pas- 
turage than the cofl'ee region, and particularly so in 
the inland parts. But the coffee region has the ad- 
vantage in that which mo|t enhances the value of 
all, climate. Here again is an extensive property 
of government, as well as individuals, to be greatly 
improved by a trifling amount of canalling Some 
of the finest lands in Florida will he drained bj it, 
and otherwise made approachable; and then they 
may be emphatically called the most valuable lanw 
in the United States, probably in the universe. 
They lay in a tropical climate of singular traits of 
character — that of our cane laying from two to 
three months cut, uninjured, is a very important 
one; they are midway in position ana climate be- 
tween North and South America; they are on the 
maritime frontier of an enterprising, full-coffered 



Florida to Charleston, amount, by Mr. Mitchers | republic; they are richly clothed with our quality of 
map, to but thirteen and a third miles. This will ^ '- ---' — — '*- -^ - • • ^ ? •• • 

lay open one hundred and forty miles of the one 
hundred and seventy Atlantic front of our coffee re- 
gion, from Cape Sable to the mouth of Indian river; 
and the whole Atlantic front, one hundred and se- 
venty miles, of our sugar region; from the mouth 
of Indian rii'cr to St Augustine; and the whole of 
our cotton and grain region, of sixty miles front, 
from St. Augustine to St. Mary's river. I have particu- 
larly called that middle space our sugar rei^on, 
though it is all a sugar country to Cape Sable; but 
coffee requiring a still more southern tract than 
cane, because of its perennial high growth, I Imve 
assi;>;ned to it the southern moiety of that extent 

The coffee region contains in gross about nhe 
and a quarter millions of acres; comprehending^ ^11 
the country south of a latitudinal line drawn across 
the peninsula from the mouth of Indian river. Ths 
space, with small exceptions granted to individuals, 
not exceeding the fractions over nine millions, n 



we take into account the duty on importation. It all United States' property. Deduct then, if yoi. 
is well known ihat we always exceed them in the I will, two millions for waters, beaches, &c., a large 
quality of their native orange; and, indeed, the pre- 1 allowance — there remains seven millions of mar 



over those of Lisbon, although, as 1 have said, an 
unnaturalized exotic, ever under the hammer of 
our winter. 

Spanish segars is an article of great and expen- 
sive consumption in the United States, and over 
Europe. VVe now raise and manufacture here, as 
far north as St. Augustine, as good, not as those 
that are imported from Cuba for sale, they are gene 
rally of a second class, but as good as they keep 
there for the rich amateurs. Here, then, is a very 
oonsiderable source of wealth. 

This singular and very valuable mediocrity of 
climate, and geographical situation of country, can- 
not fail to make Florida valuable to the United 
^)tate8, and conspicuous to the world as an agricul- 
tural country, independent of its salubrious, com- 
mercial, and highly political traits of character. 
No fostering cares or expenses towards bringing 
speedily into operation its many resources, can be 
carried too fast or too far. It stands as a midway 
Hisiieuser to the two immense continents of this 



to advantage on a very large portion of it; and nearly 
the whole is susceptible of being made very profita- 
bly productive jf the cane, if not of both cane and 
coffee. '1 he climate is there, and some soil to be- 
gin upon in all parts; no rocks nor mountains en- 
gross the surface. But admitting that we divide 
the breadth of the peninsula, which in its widest 
part is one hundred and forty four miles, into six 
parts; leaving one sixth on each seaboard as an agri- 
cultural country, so that the haulage should never 
exceed fourteen mile«, which in Georgia and the 
Carolinus would be considered but a trifle, and con- 
vert the middle four sixths into a grazing and "root- 
ing" district: and a good country and climate it is 
for this purpose, and near to Cuba, an endless mar- 
ket for our live stock. Here, at once, is a great 
p!0|>erly of the United Slates, to be improved by a 
trifling part of a comparatively trifling canal. And 
this, you will recollect, is altogether independent of 
its primitive growth; its stores of live oak, pine^ 
cedar^ and cypress. 



oak, and our quality of pine; enough to build na- 
vies; and these, with the still more valuable and 
more lasting artificial products of its soil, sugar, 
coffee, Spanish tobacco, &c., not flour, corn« cotton, 
&c., are at a shipping- market, no hundreds and 
thousands of miles to haul or boat to one; natural- 
ly comfortable and salubrious, throughout 1 re- 
peat, that probably this globe does not produce an 
equal body of wild lands to compete with Florida 
in value. 

The cotton and grain region, from the line ofovt 
grand canal to St. Mary's river, including West 
Florida, contain in gross about thirteen millions of 
acres. Allowing for water courses, beaches, and 
S|)anish grants, there remains to the government 
about nine millions of acres. In this section the 
soil is generally of a lighter quality than those 
more southern; very productive whenaided by rest 
or manure, but not so durable under the barbarian 
mode of culture hitherto general in this country, as 
well as in the southern Atlantic statili. A large 
portion of it can be deservedly called good land, and 
but a small one good for nothing. Nearly the 



lerence has been given to our oranges in London ! ketable acres. Coffee, or at least cane, will grow whole is a good stock range, and affords fine tim- 
" " ' ' '' ' ' ' '' - ' ' • • ''-* -•- ' ber. 

Now let us make a total of these amounts, after 
B reasonable allowance for beaches, water-courses, 
8\]t marshes, and Spanish grants, in order to see 
i^at remains nett to the general government. 
Uoffee region, 91 millions gross — about 7 nett 
Siitrar do. Ill do. do. 8 do. 

Coffee & grain, 13 do. do. 9 do. 

S4 94 

We find, then, that the general government owns 
about twenty-four millions of acres of marketable 
lands ii. this territory. As to inundated regions, we 
have noie such. V\ e have swamp and savannah 
lands, fti\t and fresh marshes, whicl| are only pe- 
riodically or accidentally under water; and none of 
these in s«ch bodies as to be called regcions. -None 
that canr«t be drained, for they are above the level 
of our risers, and these above the level of the sea. 
Their bot\otnft are firm lands, soHt when vret, to the 
extent •!' tiiir liae mo vld| ft maia «f aMOMilmml tt^. 
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SlSbie recrement; and »»hen drained like the rice | them, both holding so much territory within the 
Ids of Carolina, wiU P^y the work bountifully; tropics, this was not a iirst rate consideration. Nor 
with thb difference, that there it is paid in rice; did they I'ully conceive^ nor conceiving what they 
■outh in Florida* »n C">P* ®^ ^^^^ value. Our did, appreciate its geographical relation to interna- 
eoantrv boinjr -^^^rly flat, it necesAarily occurs that . tional policy, nor its internal value to maritime pur- 
heavv showp-* must take some time to get away ! poses. But when Britain parted with it, a surround- 
from the ■»»*>'fHce. A traveller, at certain seasons,' ing confluence of disasters had, to her, sullied and 
i..- across a large tract covered with water, from* jeop irdized its value. And when she allowed it to 
Tr.^ inches to a few feet deep, may suppose at ^ pans from the hands of her ward, she conceived its 
Mt view an inundated country; but it' accoinpaaied importance, nut contemplating such canals as this 



of Florida, nor that of Guatimala, and Cuba at 
hand, a lien too small for her claim of above an 



by observation and judscnient, he would soon per 

ceive a variety of vegetables projecting above 

growing in rich luxuriance, such as never tcrew on; hundred millions of dollars. Spain leA it with re- 

inundated lands; and, that the Inst sheet of water! luctance; but the length and variety of her misfor- 

that occup-ed the surface must have soon made its tuucs, and the wretched conduct of her king, left 

exit by currents, filtration and evaporation; and so her without a choice. 

Will this, or such plants could not scrow there. We It is now the property of the United States; the 

are atiangers to such freshets as do great mischief people above all othersi to whom it is of most im- 



in neighbouring countries 

At a reasonable calculation, the United States 
own in this territory about twenty-four millions of 
acres. A territory, a jjreat part of the *'pine bar- 
rens'* of which are destined, at no distant day, to 
be worth more to their owners than the first lands 
of Alabama, Georgia, or the Caroliuas, acre to acre. 
And very many of them would have been so at this 
period, had that enthusiasm which anticipated the 
ehan^e of governments, not been smothered by 
mismanaicement and nee^lect. A mere fear of being 
cheated by the old inhabitants, out of a few frac- 
tions of these twenty- four miihons of acres, has cost 
the government some thousands of dollars, lost to 
the people some millions, and kept such a country 
crippled down for more than five years. 

But to this, so far, there is some extenuation. 

The generail government had no knowled^, nor 

any reason to conceive, the value of the jewel it 

luid acquired, farther than some of its immediate 

political bearings. It sought the sovereignty of it 

for years, with avidity, in ord<*r to keep off a strong, 

politic, and ambitious neitshbour. It was evident 

that a rival power, who held Spain in leading strings, 

could turn it when she pleased into a GibrnUar on 

the Mississippi. And even then the government 

did not know that that rival could be defeated by 9 

ship canal across the peninsula, did she contemplate 

a transfer of her Gibraltar to Cuba for that pu* 

pose, much less could.it be acquainted with its a^ri- 

culturul character. The American people supposed 

it a mere waste, something like Salisbury plains or, 

peihaps. those of Zahara; for the Curulinas, mtil 

the price of cotton grew out of the revoluions 

kii'Hced up by Napoleon, were considered aj no 

great things. an«l Georgjia less. This might ftave 

led to the inference that Florida was intrinscally 



portance; and to whom it is to become as collate 
rally valuable as any other state in the Union, Lou- 
isiana and New York, probably, not excepted. It 
certainly behoves them not to be pror'igal in time, 
nor parsimonious in means; in no part of the Union 
can these be employed so much to the general good. 
To encourage a rapid and large emigration, is the 
shortest, cheapest, and most eificient course. No 
matter from wiience they come, it is to the most 
lucrative and healthy climate, to the most valuable 
and exposed frontier they go. Nor no matter of 
whom composed: we have "ast fishing and wreck- 
ing, as well as planting grounds; all will find em 
ployment, and soon feed, clothe, protect, regulate, 
and rectify themselves. Nature has liberally done 
her part, aye, more than her part, by our country; 
it now lays with our rulers to do theirs. One bun 



communications of intelligent writers on the lab- 
ject; which, if you deem worth? of a place io yon* 
useful journal, will be acknowlcit^ed by 

Your obed't servt, 
J. S. Skinnbb, Es<t JOS. M. WHITE. 

The annexed observations upon the culture of 
the cane, have l)een made by a French gentleman 
of considerable planting experience in the West 
Indies and in Florida, and they embrace some inte- 
resting particulars. If he can be charged with any 
error, we think it is in underrating the advantai^es, 
and overrating the disadvantages, attending the 
cultivation of sugar in Florida: for instance, he 
estimates the common produce of an acre to be 
1<200 lbs.; whereas at Tomoka, we are credibly in- 
formed, that four hoccsheads are expected. We 
think it probable that the real produce will be be- 
tween these estimates — but the fact will soon be 
ascertained. Another advantage which seems to be 
overlooked, is that which we have over the West In- 
dia planter, in the duty on the importationH)f this 
article; and the comparative cheapness and facility 
with which we can erect our buildings and appara- 
tus. We hope soon to present a detailed statement 
of the actual expenses of these to the public. Ano- 
ther advantage, which our ol>server complains of as 
a nuisance, is this, that the pressed cane, or ba- 
gaure, may be applied as a manure. 

The disadvantages of which he speaks as result- 
ing from storms in the fall, and from frost in the 
winter, are certainly of very partial and rare oc- 
currence, more especially to the south of St. Augus- 
tine; and the inexperience of those who have hi- 
therto l)een engaged in the culture, although it has 




can tbey go to that it is not a repetition of the same 



telligent 
remarks, and we thank him for the opportunity he 



articles with which the markets are overstocked? has afforded us of laying his observations before 

Florida alone holds out others; and others so much 'the public, on a culture of such great and increas- 

wanted by the world at large, that was her whole Ji'ng interest. [Ftorida paper, 

^ross amount of country all good land, there would 

not t)e enough of it But mankind in general, how 

much more so this republican people, prefer lean 

freedom to fat slavery. They frequently move into 

a wilderness to avoid {political oppression and legal commonly 1200 lbs. of sugar, at $8, 

tyranny, but never to meet them. What would 'It yields also, in addition, a barrel and 



CuLTiTRB OP SuGiR Canc aud its Product. 

An acre of good land cultivated in cane, 
with the requisite care, ought to yield 



they do here? Bow to an administration that frowns 
ihein off; that frowns these out? Settle in a country 
tuat has grown into a wilderness of woods and liti- 
gations; without a circulating medium; without 
avenues of transportation? Without lands for their 
money? Government has none in market, but in the 



crood for nolhin;?; and, indeed, a very respectable' most inferior parU of tlie country and chmate; those of < 
lentleman of southern G»»orgia, who, as he says of the old inhabitants are all, every acre of them, 
bimself, came into this romnry to ?»ee it, wlo was locked up, and have been so for above five years. Forty 



neither short sighted nor in dotage, ciMiipans it to 
Cap.* Cod, d sea shore sand bank, eigtit* hindred 
miles to the north of us. A gentleman of Tlorida. 
too, miifht have alarmed the pov- rnment by his 
writintcs, as it respects their interest in thei • lands. 
I have not heani th.it he ever set any rive6 on fire; 
Dor tin I presume that he ever will. 

Furthermore: it was conjectured at Wishington, 
thit the good lands, had there been aiy, were all 
granted away to individuals. It is Si«d th^t Mr. 
M'»nroe, our late w«>rthy President, rplied to an 
observation of this kind: The United ^tate^ j^et a 
great bargain, if they Ret but the ii>verei«nty of 
Florida for five millions of dollars, in evidence of 
bis wisilom. Yea, they had better jay fifty mdlioiiN 
ibr it, than let Great Britain fortiP a spot of it in 
earnest: it would cost more wealtl ulone than this 
to dislodKe them. And, that Kniland gave up her 
ohject here only for another cloe by, I have ever 
believed, and do still 

Florida s former owners, the British and Spa- 
ftianUi did Aot know iU tropicsiclMracter. fiulto 



one-fifth of syrup« 



A negro, besides attending to proviMons 
and forage, ou;i;ht to cultivate S acres 
cane, at ^^114, . 



#96 09 
18 00 
|1I4 00 



343 00 



When the laws do not suit the people at home, 
those from abroad will not come to suit the law 
makers. Ttie first point of wisdom in an infant 
country, is indulgence; the second, is indulgence 
and aid; the third, is indulgence and promotion. 
The child must be cradled, not scourged into man- 
hood. 

Respectfully, yours sincerely, 

GEO. I. F. CLARKE. 



negroes, according to the same 
proportion, ought to cultivate 1*20 acres 
which at the rate of ^4!i per head, 

would be ;>13,680 00 

From this production we must deduct a 

fourth for expenses and wear and tear, 3,490 00 



CULTIVATION OF THE SUGAR CANE IN 

FLORIDA. 
Sia, WashitigUm, Jan. 2, 1827. 

You will find a short article, in the enclosed pa- 
per, on the culture and product of the sugar cane, 
which may not t>e uninteresting to some of your 
readers. 

The capabilities of Florida for planting, and the 
inducements it offers for agricultural enterprise, 
seem not l>e understood or appreciated. I shall 
occasiooallj send you eitracts, or copies of the 



Leaves a nett annual produce of 



|10,6ttO 00 



I assume in these calculations the houses to be 
already established; for the formation of a property 
of this kind leads to great expense; the workman- 
ship, however, if well attendea to, does not require 
renovation in mass, but often nevertheless may be 
estimated at about >30,0(jO. 

Connected with this calculation, it wouM be ne- 
cessary to have good land, and a resident overseer 
who has been used to the cultivation and is a good 
economist; for such an overseer would commonly 
produce more with 35 negroes, and with ordinair 
land, than another with 50 vigorous negroes and 
the best soil. This difference, whicb is observed 
e?ei7 where betweea the result of good tad bud 
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maiiigenicnl, is mucli more senaiblv and coniidei 
hie hrre Ihan plsevrhrre, in the nature of Ihe c 
riire, tlie nature of Ihe negroes, who cannot be lost 
kight of for n. moment, without the work being 
t stopped, rftarded or badly done; and finally in the 
impTioui diiposilion of the soil artd chmate. 

Allowance faein:; made Tor dilferent obstacle! 
which are encountered in the course of the grind- 
ing seasonx, which commence Ht the end of Octo- 
ber, and ought to last till the end of February, one 
may count upon more Ihan 45 Hiiys of grinding 
■eBson,in which the quanlilyorSOOO lbs. in twent 
four hours, which is what can he realised, with tl 
proportional molasses. &c. — 25fl.000 Ihs of sugar. 
It mu»l not be forgotlen that besides the land n 
ccssary for cntlirating the sugar, there must. I 
added that which is necessary for provisions and 
forage; for at the time of the grinding sensoni '' 
animals must he fed chiefly at the hand; and 
Inay calculate here as nothing, the assislnnre frotii 
the pressed cane, for it decomposes and pulrifi* 
ID a lillle time, owing to the watery particles ivhich 
it slill contains, and which Ihe cold and I'reauenlly 
humid climate hinders rrom disenE:a£ing freely, and 
which, on the contr.iry, is only an embarrassment 
Ihe more so as the planter is ohiiged to make il in 
heaps al a distance from his buildings. One niUKi 
also add to the work already mentioned, Ihe ne 
' eeswry Rrewood, which cannot be filed al lesii 
lh»n three hundred cords for a grinding season ol 
1(10,000 tbi. of sugar This wood must be pl.iced 
out nml piled, near the furnace, to be conveniently 
eoiplo^i-d for fuel. 

During ihe a\\ mionlhs from the beginning of Or 
tober to the end of March, the sugar plimter i> 
commandi-d by his work, which presses on him with 
Arce and rapidity; so much thai the crop of provi 
tinns and forage, the diflerent o|ieTalions which Ihe 
grinding season imperiously prescribes, ihc prepa 
ration of the land wMch occasions the dilferent cul 
tures at convenient seasons. The other six mouthi 
be commands for olher work; such an repairing in 
closures, digging and repairing drains, and weeding 
which demand great attention. 

The nature of the soil and climate does not ad 
mil of cultivating (he cnne alter it is ihre« year) 
old. and to pans from this to a further ratoon, ul 
which Ihe product itself is very indifferent; it mighl 
be nevertheless advantageous, if there were suAi- 
cienl chaff, to manure ihe half of the culture- 
Sugar cane mav he planted in January, Februa- 
ry, or even March, it vegetates and rises from ihe 
ground at the beginning of spring, languishes ir 
May and June during the dry season, begins to br 
vigorous in July, and in the spBC« of three montht 
only, favoured by rain and heat, it rises, thickens 
«Bn at the end of October is in condition to b« 
cul and ground wilh advantage. The precaution if 
neeesaary of pulling down the cane and tracing it 
in covert rows before the severe frosts. This cul 
lure offers certainly great advantages, but which 
aiw not without (heir inconveniences. 

The first of these are storms or gales of wind in 
September "nd part of Oclolier, for at that cpix-h 
the cane receives their assaults before il has ac- 

Juirrd its entire maturity, and thus thrown down it 
_ eteriorales promptly hy the vegetation which it 
bai not entirely lost, by the humidity of the soil on 
wbicb it lies, and by the confusion and deficiency 
of air which makes them stagnate, and in this con 
ditioD tiiey can give only a middling quantity of 
bitter ay rap. 

'i'be serond inconvenieace is (be influence of 
winter, which although generally very temperate, 
is nevrrlbeles* intermiied with days, and above all 
wilh ni|hls very cold, accompanied wilh frost, which 
nakei it necessary to m^ke the sugar in the time 
af aomewhat over four months, in the only time 
whcD it il postilile to take advantage of the cnne, 
Ud tht iDoal rigoroiu of the year, and tbe lewt fa- 



vourable to the labour of culture,ai well IVoin the 
shortness of the day, as from intemperance of the 
season. 

The third inconvenience is the defective supply 
of manure which this country affords; and finally 
the inexperience of those who are now tmperinteud- 
ing a culture which presents many ohslacles from 
the necessity of the operations and Ihe novelty of 
the labour. < 



ON SALT AS A MANURR. 
Copy nf a Utter fnm Judgt Peler$ to liSkanah Wat- 

ton, Btq.—Coimmtmei^ed for pubUcalion m thi 

Jt.nerieaa farmer. 
Dau Sib, Btlmont, ^uf. !1, ISIB. 

In answer to your letter; I have no olher reply, 
than that of reassuring you of my readiness nt all 
limes to teffe you in Ihe good cause you lake so, 
much interest in. Il is high lime that some yuungerj , 

champion should subslilute himself, and suffer you ; [^,"^°hi« "„h '^!,1f "■ r"u 



tFr.,m.. Ne«rYuTtp,„,.j 
ON MIXING TAN W-TH MANURE. 

■u* t^'i-T^^'f " '"T ^"™' ""* ■>«'« Ions «»">' ta 
the habit of purchasing manure ^a, tboae wbo 
collect H for sale; of Me I h«vc bec«„„ ,^,„ ^^ 
couraged, the manure which I have purUi^ied has 
I think, rather injured than benefitted n, 1^,,/ 
Not knowing Ihe cause. 1 al length viailed tb. j^ 
positories of the manure, where I found large quh,. 
lilies collected for sale, and saw large heaps of tbe 
tan which the morocco leather dressers use in their 
bu<>iness, laid to ferment until it turns black like oU 
well rotteil manure; and I saw men employed mix- 
ing Ibis sour substance among (he good manure. 
This fixed my opinion at once, aitd 1 am fully con- 
vinced that the fuiluK of my crop* was owing to 
this spurious stuff*, which no douhl deatrayt all the 
rruclifying qualities of manures. On inquiry, 1 
learnt that the manure carts get pay from the mo- 
. -jrting away their tan, 
but those good honest fellows do not quite give it 
away to us poor countrymen, n'e are ebligcd to pay 
high for the cheat— and the cheat is not easily di»- 
covered. This is a growing evil; for as Ihe busi- 
of Ihe morocco leather dressers ir 
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I desired Mr. Carey to send you a copy of the 
fxitl pamphlet; and I have no doubt but thai he will 
do it. I was desirous you should receive it; because 
yiiu will find in it the means of retiovaling the lands 

of your friends at Plymouth, or any other places on q""""'? of tan increases, and s. 
Ihe sea coasts. But they must make themaelves P/^'i"" "' "" """«•■ 
masters of the subject, by experiments on qui 
lies of sea sand, or salt applicable to their land* 
per acre. In New Jtrsey. on some parts of the 
coast, the farmers are in the habil of freely apply- 
ma xea sand to the most barren and unpromising 
taiidy soils, with great effect, yet with hllle judg- 
ment or care. If some principles and allenlive re- 
gard lo circumstances, bolh as to times of applica- 
tion, quantity applied, and mode of nreparation, 
were eslahlished, how much mire would be made 

of this powerful auxiliary to their husbandry? Sand — -~- - — j • ■^■—^•.. >u,.j hie ktu mm ii. uuugn 

applied to sand, is contrary to all Ihe common prin- [made of meal and water, mixed with boiled pota- 
ciples we have known hitherto Bui Ihe mU is the | *"''*• *> excellent for swine. Their lodgings abuuh] 
magical power, end not the mixture of soils. Sand j be dry, warm, and kept cle-.in. To prevent meailei 
withluatn.or (better) cloy, Ive know to be highly | and other disorders, and increase their appelitet, a 
pflicacious. The salt of the sea sand alone must be little brimstone, now and (hen, given in their duugfa, 
the cause of fertility, when sand is applied to sand \* "tetul Change of food is advisable in every 
Vuu ask me what 1 yet think of ploilsr on sea coasts. ':ii;< of (heir existence. They should receire their 
or on salted grounds? with sedge, sea weed, and '"mIs with regularity. They ahoul J always have ai 
other salt products of the shores, or marches, on | "i<rh food as they will eat up clean; but 



FATTENING SWINE. 

Tht corn given to your swine should be loaked, 
boiled, or ground into meal. It is an advantage to 
let Ihe food lor swine ferment a Utile, hut not be- 
very sour, before they are fed with it Dough 



ts? My' answer is, (hat 1 should prefer (he salt 
ind,sal(, or saU grass, be., without Ihe plaster, 
am certain that Ihe great balance of facts has 
heretofore been unfavourable to grounds plastered 
in sea coasts, or wilh salted manures But thi 
ire in!ti<nces wherein success has attended a c( 
rary opinion and practice; some will be found 
the Ma$!<achu setts Agricultural Repository, So that 
your frienJs had better make trials with plaster, 
and judge for themselves. As to (heir sea sand — 
t should be ploughed in, to prevent evaparalin 
inlcss it be used as a (op dressing- In (he farmer 
jse. more may be used than in the latter. But (he 
Jersey people are little nice about quantity. They, 
however, sometimes overdose their fields. 1'hey 
find it beitt ploughed in the autumn. 

Set your Plymouth friends to burning clay. I 
ill give to any one you shall direct, our 4th vo- 
ime, in which every necessary information is giv- 
n, respecting clay burning. A Mr. Newbold, near 
risliil. in Pennsylvania, it burning clay to great 
ccounL 

You are an itinerant missionary, and gathering 
3ur own con gre gal ions; you have hearert. J have 
been, for some fifty years, a stationary preacher, 
and until lately have delivered discourses to emjity 
benches. Jilofpia tit vtrittu tt prevaUbit. lamrejuic- 
ed at (he prespn( agricuUural zeal. What a garden 
would our country have been, had one half the spi 
ril now exhibited, shown itselfh^fa century age. 
Youn, 



ery trulv, 
lUCHAIlD PBT£R8. 



liiiM that quanlity. If the issues in their fore lega 
ihruld be stopped, they should be rubbed open wilh 

* i^*- [Jf.E. Frnmtr. 



ON DRESSING POTATOES. 
Wiere these useful roots are boiled for tbe pur- 
pose if feedinginine.ar other animals, they ahtiaJd 
be pif into hags, or sacks, leaving room for them (o 
swrll;Bnd when aufficiently boiled, the sacktshuuld 
be tak>n out and left to drain, fur (he water become* 
so i^tnngly impregnated (>,» 'be poJMinous proper* 
lips of he rt>uts. as lo be h'ighly detrimental to aai- 
ni.ils in genera). This wilt account for the disap* 
imiritmeit of those who feed pigs with polutoea 
mashed vilh the water in which they have been " 
boiled. Vhen prepared agreeably to Ihe above di- 
ri'clion, pdaloes become a must beneficial food for 
pL^s, but tiey are by far less nutritious in the raw 
st^ttp, for (Ik poisonous quality not being drawn out 
bv hailing, i counteracts the benefili of the fuioK- 
ceuus qua]ili« of the root. 



E9OJOMY IN FIRE WOOD. 
Tlie siieintowbieh wood should be split, toaats 
' diirable in birning, and yet give iimcient heal, 
a Dialler wortly of some coDsideralion. If »plit 
ry small, any fi^en quaatitv will giro more beat 
r n while, but nil be quickly eooMiniMl; if ~ 
will consurne alovly, but wi|l barn Icm n 

and give roach leM heat A fire o 

JeU «i wood Dot nkn tlaui lowtMB iMkn loifi 
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will ipve more than two-thirds as much hf^.at as that 
made of wood double that leng;th. Perhaps billets 
of from three to foar inches, of a raediam diameter, 
will be found the moet economical, as avoiding the 
two extremes. 



ZWTBIBUNrAZi ZMCPaOVBlMCBSrT. 



r»pinions are the result, not of soUtary conjectures J mind continued the smue; that she could cease to 



MEMORIAL. 

Extract from a memorial nf inhabilanti of the etmn- 
ties of Ontario, Seneca, fVayne, Vales, Ttjmpkins, 
Tioga and Steuben, in the state ofJVew York, to 
the Congress of the United Stales. 

Your memorialists conceive that the Susquehan- 
nat river is susceptible of being so improved, and 
that its improvement will soon be ho effected as to 
answer valuable pur|)oses as a medium of commu- 
nication. Its navigable branch, the Chemung or 
Tioga river, in this state, approaches to within 
ei;j;hteen miles of the Seneca lake, a fine sheet of 
water, never closed by ice, stretching north, nearly 
forty miles to the great mail route from Albany to 
Buualo, and having a good artificial navigable com- 
munication with the £rie canal, which latter reaches 
within ten miles of the southernmost navit^able wa- 
ters of lake Ontario, at Sudus bay, being the best 
harbour on the lake. A canal will soon be' opened 
from the Tioga river to the Seneca lake, and from 
the Erie canal to lake Ontario. 

'I he Seneca lake lies nearly or quite due north 
from Washington city; the distance by passable 
roads, through Baltimore, Harrisburg, Northum- 
berland, &c. being two hundred and eighty miles; 
whereas by the routes usually travelled, through 
Philadelphia, New York, Albany, &c. the distance 
is about six hundred and twenty miles — being more 
than double the necessary distance, or three hun- 
dred and forty added to two hundred and eighty 
miles of travel and transportation in passing lie- 
tween those places. It is understood that the route 
of a national road was surveyed the last season from 
Washington cit^ to Buffalo, passing through Wil- 
liamsport, in Pennsylvania, from which place to the 
head of Seneca lake, the distance is about eighty 
miles; and from the latter place to Sodus bay, the 
distance is sixtv five miles 

Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully pray 
your honourable body to pass a law authorising the 
survey of a road from VVashingtor city via Balti- 
more, in Maryland — York, Harrisburg and North- 
umberland, in Pennsylvania — and Newtown and Ge- 
neva, in New York, to Great Sodus bay, on lake 
Ontario; and providing the means for its accom- 
plishment in such form and manaer as Congress, 
in its wisdom, may deem proper. 



but of practice and experience. 

I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the 
knowledge of those arts which are supposed to ac- 
complish the mind, and adorn the person of a wo- 
man. To these attainments, which custom and 
education almost forced upon me, 1 added some vo- 
luntary acquisitions by the use of books, and the 
conversation of that species of men whom the ladies 



raise admiration but by ceasing |o deserve it, or 
feel any stroke but from the hand of time. 

It was in my power to have concealed the lots, 
and to have married, by continuing the tame ap- 
pearance;^ with all the credit of my original fortune; 
but I was not so far sunk in my own esteem, at to 
submit to the baseness of fraud, or to desire anjr 
other recommendation than sense and virtue. I 



generally mention, with terror and aversion, under 4l^erefore dismissed my equipage, sold those imift- 



the name of scholars, but whom I have found a 
harmless and inoffensive order of beings, not so 
much wiser than ourselves, but that they may re 
ceive as well as communicate knowledge, and ntore 
inclined to degrade their own character by coward- 
ly submission, than to overbear or oppress us with 
their learning or their wit. 

Fn>m these men, however, if they are by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, something may be 
gained, which, embellished with elegancy, and sof- 
tened by modesty, will always add dignity and value 
to female convt'rsation: and from my acquaintance 
with the bookish part of the world I derived niany 
priiiriples of judgment and maxims of prudence, 
by which 1 was enabled to draw upon myself the 
general regard in every place of concourse or plea- 
sure. My opinion was the great rule of approba- 
tion, my remarks were remembered by those who 
desired the second degree of fame; my mien was 
studied, my dress was imitated, my letters were 
handed from one family to another, and read by 
those who copied them as sent to themselves; my 
visits were solicited as honours, and multitudes 
boasted of an intimacy with Melissa, who h^d only 
seen me by accident, and whose familiarity had never 
proceeded beyond the exchange of a compliment, 
or return of a courtesy. 

I shall make no scruple of confessing that I was 
pleased with this universal veneration, because I 
always considered it as paid to my intrinsic quali- 
ties and inseparable merit, and very easily persuad- 
ed myself that fortune had no part in my superiori- 
ty. When I looked upon my glass. I saw youth 
and beauty, with health that might give me reason 
to hope their continuance; when I examined my 
mind, I found some strength of judgment, arid fer- 



ments which were become unsuitable to my new 
condition, and appeared among those with whom I 
used to converse with less glitter, but with equal 
spirit. 

I found myself received at every visit, with tor- 
row lieyond what is naturally felt for calamities in 
which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and consolation so frequently repeated, 
that my friends plainly consulted rather their own 
gratification, than my relief. Some from that time 
refused my acquaintance, and forbore, without anj 
provocation, to repay my visits; some visited me, 
but after a longer Interval than usual, and every re- 
turn was still with more dela^; nor did any of mj 
female acquaintances fail to mtroduce the mention 
of my miHfbrtunes, to compare my present and for- 
mer condition, to tell me how much it must trouble 
me to want the splendour which I became so well, 
to look at pleasures which I had formerly enjoyed, 
and to sink to a level with those by whom 1 bad 
been considered as moving in a higher sphere, and 
who had hitherto approached me with reverence 
and submission, which 1 was now no longer to ex- 
pect 

Observations like these, are commonly nothing 
better than covert insults, which serve to give vent 
to the flatulence of pride, but they are now and 
then imprudently uttered by honesty and benevo- 
lence, and inflict pain where kindness is intended; 
1 will, therefore, so far maintain my antiquated 
claim to politeness, as to venture the establishment 
of this rule, that no one ought to remind another 
of misfortunes, of which the sufferer does not com- 
plain, and which therc^ are no means proposed of 
alleviating. You have no right to excite thoughts 
which necessarily give pain whenever they return. 



tility of fancy; and was told that every action was and which, perhaps, might not have revived but by 



XUa>ZS8' DSFAaT2MCB2?T. 

THE WORLD NKVEK KNOWN BUT BT A CHAKO£ OF 

FOtlTUNE 

THE HISTORY OF MELISSA. 

DiligUur mmo^ tiui cut Forluna seeunda est, 

Qttce. simul inlvnuit^ proxima quaque fugat, Ovm< 

When smiling Fortune spreads her golden ray, 
All crowd around to flatter and obey: 
Bui when she thunders from an aoi^ry sky, 
Our friends, our flatterers, our lovers fly. 

Miss.^. W* 

To THE Rambler. 

Sir, — The diligence with which you endeavour to 
aultivate the knowledge of nature, manners, and 
life, will perhaps incline vou to pay some regard to 
the ob^rvations of one wno has been taught to know 
mankind by unwelcome information, and whose 

* Anna fVilliai s,of whom an account is given in the 
life of Dr. Johnson. « 



grace, and that every accent was persuasion. 

In this manner my life passed like a continual 
triumph amidst acclamations, and envy, and court- 
ship, and caresses: to please Melissa was the gene- 
ral ambition, and every stratagem of artful flattery 
was practised upon me. To be flattered is grate- 
ful, even when we know that our praises are not 
believed by those who pronounce them; for they 
prove, at least, our power^ and show that our fa- 
vour is valued, since it is purchased by the mean- 
ness of falsehood. But, perhaps^ the flatterer is 



absurd and unsciasonable compassion. 

My endlt ss train of lovers immediately withdrew^ 
without raising any emotions. The greater part 
had indeed always professed to court, as it is term- 
ed, upon the square, had inquired my fortune, and 
offered settlements; these had undoubtedly a right 
to retire without censure, since ti.ey had openly 
treated for money, as necessary to their happiness, 
and who can tell how little they wanted any other 
portion' I have always thought the clamours of 
women unreasonable, who imagine themselves in* 



not often detected, for an honest mmd is not apt to: jured because the men who followed tliem upon the 
suspect, and no one exerts the power of discern- 1 supposition of a greater fortune, reject them when 
ment with much vigour when self-love favours the | they are discovered to have kss. I have never 
deceit. . | known any lady, uho did not think wealth a title to 

The number of adorers, and the perpetual dis'jsome stipulations inlier favour and surely what is 
traction of my thoughts by new schemes of plea-! claimed by the possession of money is justly forfeit- 
sure, prevented me from listening to any of those ed by its loss. She that has once demanded a set- 
who crowd in' multitudes to Kive girls advice, and' tiemeiit. has allowed the importance of fortune; 
kept me unmarried and unengaged to my twenty-, and when ^he cannot show pexuniury merit, why 
seventh year, when, as I was towering m all the should she think' her cheapener (obliged to purchase? 



pride of uncontested excellency, with a face yet lit- 
tle impaired, and a mind hourly improving, the fai- 
lure of a fund, in which my money was placed, re- 
duced me to a frugal competency, which allowed 
little beyond neatness and independence. 

I bore the diminution of my riches without any 
outrages of sorrow, or pusillanimity of dejection. 
Indeed 1 did not know how much 1 had lost, for, 
having always beard and thought more of my wit 
and l)eauty, than of my fortune, it did not audden 
ly enter my imagination that Melissa could sink be- 
neath bef establJAhed rank, while her form and her 



My lovers were not all content with silent d<*8er- 
tion. Some of them revenged the neglect which 
they had formerly endured, by wanton and super- 
fluous insults, and cndeavoun^d to mortify me, bj 
payinni:, in my presence, those civilities to other la- 
dies, which were once devoted only to me But, as 
it has been my rule to treat men according to the 
rank of their intellect, 1 had never suffered any one 
to waste his life in suspense, who could have em- 
ployed it to better purpose, and had therefore no 
enemie> but cox<*ouibs, whos^ resentment and re-* 
spect were equally below my consideration. 
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huniiur aiiij delicacy, t;ive a eomi lone tu the mo-l 
raU and a pri)per dircciiun to the deportoieiit of 
her cliildren?] | 



BSiacS££A»SOVB. 



The only pain wliich I have felt froni degrada 
lion is tbp luss of that inllurnce which I had slnayB 
eierted on the Eide of viriiip, in the defence of in- 
nocence, and the asaerlion of truth. I now find my 
opinions shKhted, my sentiments criticised, and my 
mrgaments opposed t^y those thnl need to listen lo 
tnenithoul reply, and stru^^lc to be first ineiprcss- 
inKlheir conviciiun. 

The female dispniants have H'holly thrown ofTmy 
aulliorily; and if I endeavour to enforce my reaat^is 
by an appeal lo the scholars lliat happen to he pre- 
sent, the wretches are certain lo pay iheir court by 
McriGcint; me and my system lo a fnier sown; and ] 
«Di every hour insulted with contrudictiun by cow- 
ards, wbo could never find till hitely Ibat iVIelissa 
was liable to error. 

There are two persons only whom 1 cannot chnrKe 
with having changed (heir cuntluci iiith my change 
of fortune. One Is an old curate that has passed 
his life in the duties of his profession. Kilb icreal re- 
.nitatjon for his knowledge and pieij; the other is a ! 
lieutenaDt of draxoons. The parson made no diffi-| Arraneemenls tvere made for commencing the 
culty, in the height of my elevation, to check me | work, but Ihe result of ex|ierimenls to ascertain the 
when [ was pert, and instruct me when I blundered;, tilness cl the soil, at the site selecled, to support 
mud if there is any alteration, he is now mure limo-|the foundaliona, having been unfavourable, a report 
KHU, leaf his freedom should be thought rndenesi. j was made lo that ctfect, aceonipanied with a sag- 
"lie soldier never paid me any particular iddres«es,|gesti<>n of the propriety of selecting another site, 
but very rigidly observed all the rules of politeness, i In a subsequent report, recently received, it is stat 
which he is now so far from relaxing, that whenever >ed, that, on further examination and comparison of 
he acrves the tea, he obslinalely carries me Ibe first I the site with other* that might be 



REPORT OF THE BOARIJ OF EKGINEERS 
FOR ri)RTIFICATIO>S. 

Extract frfiin Ihe Re/mrf nf Ihe ChUf Enemeer to 
the Seenlnryof IVar.for 189C— linlerf A*e 18. i 
Tbc Uimrd uf F.ngineers for Port ifica lions, he', 

sides having prepared a report on the defence of the! 

sea cnasl. by fortifications, which was laid before 

Congress at the last session, have been, and are 

now, engaged in preparing projects of works for 

CharleMon, Savannah and Pensaitola. 

An apprupriation was made this year, for com- 

TDeni'Uig and completing Ihe liuttery at Rayou Bien' 



diih, ID defiance of Ihe frowns and wbisper* of the 
table. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is lo see tAc uorM. It is im- 
pOMible for those thai have only known affluence 
and prosperity, lo judge rightly of thcnisel- '■s or 
Others. The rich and tlie powerful live in a p fpe- 
tual maaquerade, in which all about iheiu wear bor- 
rowed characters; and we only discover in what 
estimation we are held, when we can no longer give 
iiopea or fears. 

I am, &c. Mei-is*.. 



FEMALE GOVERNMR.N'T. 
Let (he sons .of a family lose their respect for 
(heir mother, and it will be utterly impossible for a 
■ubslitute for natural authority to be found. I do 
■ay, (and do not sjy it rashly, or without murb 
eiaminalion of the subject,) Ibat those families, 
where the character of ibe mother is drjiressed lo 
thai of a mere housrkeeper, are never well govern- 
ed; and that, on the contrary, the sons of (hose mo- 
fliers, whose rank in the family authorises them to 
be the counsellors of their children, are in childhood 
more amiable, and in manhood more worthy thxn 
others. If children are not under the govrrn- 
mcDt of the mothers, they must necessarily be left 
Tcry much to their own guidance, and exposed lo 
early associations unfriendly to virtue I'heir char 
BCters will he mostly formed by the influence of 
■dventitious circiimslanees: unless, indeed, Ihe fu 
ther can oversee Ibem constantly, which is rare I v 
the case. The father requires the boy to obey his 
mother, and perhaps givi^s him long lessons on ' ' 
■ahject; but of how much weight they will he, 
turning the scale between duly and inclination, wfc 
the child sees that the father does 



himself, il requires but lillle i 



igacity t 



The habit ol' trilling, of dissimulation, and of re 
bellion, is thus acquired; and if grace eRects an al- 
teration in Ihe slate of the heart, it certainly 
operates under circumstances unfavoura" ' 
growth. [J\: ¥. 

[Admiltinf; the truth of the above, which nobody 
can deny, how muijh then abviou^ly depends upon 
■o educating and bringinic up females, as to qu;ihl'' 
them to be mothert of intelligence, good principles 
and good deportnienti How can an igtioranl mo 
.ther, dcf aid of cleanliness in her personal habits, of 
upohibed nuuoeis, and without a high sense of 



been ascertained to be as eligible with regard to 
y one that could be substituted fur it, and 
ill be praclicuble lo render Ihe founda- 
tions secure by alterations which will adapt tbeui 
soil, and which will be submitted for decision 
ID as Ihe drawings for exhibiting them ahall be 
prepared. 

Fort Adamt, at Brenton't Poinl. 

More than three-fourths of the sum appropriated 

IS been advantageously appbed lo this work dur- 

g iliiB year. Stone, fit to be used in the construc- 

>n ol the work, is nun procured on the land pur 

chased ai an addition tu the site, ll is estimated 

Ihe amount that may be saved, by the reduction of 

the price uf that material, in consequence of its 

being procured in the manner stated, will be equal, 

or nciirly so, lo Ibe cost of tbe land 

Fort HamiUon, at JVeur Utrecht Foml. 
It was staled, in the report of last year, that the 
measures adopted to gel possession of Ihe land upon ; 
ivhii-h a part of the work would be Incaled, had> 
been unsuccessful, and that, in cinsequencr. onlyl 
one h<ilf uf the work had been laid uul and cnm- 
menced. The land in question whs procured this 
year, but not until tbe season was too far advanced 
to lay out and commence the construction of Ihe 
remainder of the work. The operations have been 
successfully and advantageously prosecuted, how- 
ever, upon ihe part of the work which was laid out 
and commenced last year— the sum expfnded being 
greater than the amount of the appropriation of this 
year, and equal nearly to three-l'ourlbs of Ibe 
amuiint available. 

fori Delawart. 
This work will be fmishol in the course of Ihe 
vear. The injuries produced by the- sinking of Ihe 
roundfllions, will then have been thoroughly repair- 
ed. Tbe subsidence of the foundaliuns during this 
year, has been less than heretofore, and lis tenden- 
ry to increase old, and lo produce new injuries, 
has been of comparatively limited extent. It is 
prop'ised to load the foiindalions, as soon as prarii 
cable, with the armament intended lor the fort, and. 
by thai means, should they be still liable lo further 
subsidence, to accelerate il, that its maximum may 
be ascertained. Il is believed^ if tbe work does 
not now possess it, that it will t>e practicable to give 
to il, ultimately, Ihe strength and stability requiiitn 
to ihr fulfilment of tlie object! for which it is de- 



The large sums etpended^pon (bis work, during 
the current year, hare been judiciouily and ad- 
vanlageoualy applied. 

Fort Calhim. 

The laying of the foundations of this work was 
cnminrnced this rear, (in atcounlor the depth Ul 
whirh it was n>T.e.««ary to carry them, Ihe work 
could be condu'trd only while the tide was at its 
lowest stage, and hna progressed hut slowly in con- 
sequence of Ihe frequent interruptions incident (o 
this mode of carrying it on. When the founda- 
shall have been laid, the work may be eipect- 
eu lu [irogress rapiilly. 

Fitrt Marou. at Rnfpit /*om(, JVhr(A Carotins. 

I'he encroach men I* of Ihe sea iit>on Ihe site oii. 
giually selected for this work, made it neceuary to 
select another site, and Ibe time consumed in the 
surveys, and other preliminary arrangetfients requi- 
site lu the fulfilment of that object, delayed tht 
rnmmencemenl of the work until July last. lU 
progress since has been greatly relarded by the dif- 
licully of procurlni; suitable materials and work- 
men It is proper to remark ihal. although an api- 
pfopriation was made last year to commence thio 
work, no officer could be s|iared lo undertake it 
until the month of November. The land requisite 
fnr Ihe site of Ihe work, has been valued br aiaes-. 
sors apiMjinlrd by the state of North Carolina, and 
Ihe Engineer has been authorized to conclude tbs 
purchase agreeably thereto. 

Fort nl Oak Irlaad, numlh tf Caipt Fear riser. 

An appropriation was made last year, for tbo 
commencement of this work also, but no ofRcer 
could be assigned to it; superintendence until late 
in the season. The site has been purchased, ma- 
terials have been collected, and wharves and other 
conveniences lo facilitate their reception, removal 
and presprvHiion, have been prepared Building* 
for slorehoiises, for workshops, and for lodKing 
wurkmeii, have also been erected. Competent 
workmen tould nol be obtained in the ne'cbbour- 
hood, anil irrangemenla have been made for pro- 
curing them from the north. On their arrival the 
main work will be commenced. 

Fort at MabiU Point. 

The constriction of this work has progressed 
very favourable Ibis vear On ihe SOlh September 
last, Ihe sum fipended had exceeded the amount of 
the appriprialon of this vear, and it is believed 
ihr balance of Ihe appropriation of last year will 
have been expiTidrd ere this. 

fori at Chief Menttwr. 

More than tliree fourths of Ihe appropriation i^ 
this year has been appbed in a salisfaclory manner 
to this work. Il may lie c'lmpleted next year with 
the sum estimated for that purpose. 

Fori JoAvm, at Flii^uauine Bead. 

The weather and other circumstances have been 
as favourable Ibis year as they were dlsailroui last 
vear. for carrying on the woiks of this fort. The 
limited eitenl of the work done last year baa been 
fully compensaletl fnr by the quantily executed thb 
year. The sum of 83,000 dollars was reported last 
year as remaining unexpended : il hai been expend- 
ed, logclher with J3.0i>0 dollars of the 90,000 dnl- 
lars appropriated this year. The remaining 66,000 
dollars will have been expended by the first ofHttcli 
next. 

Tfce Sea WM. far tht prtiertatittn uf Georg»'4 b- 
laad. in tlie harbour >/ SoaCon. 
This operation is connected with the subject of 
fortifications, George's island having heen purehaa- 
ed as the site of ■ fortification, Tba srork baa lat- 
terly progressed very ra)*idly, but iti progreaa dur- 
ing Ihe early part of tbe season, whieb waa the molt 
faruurablr for carrying on tbe work', was rptaided 
dpatly by tho deliiiquoM/ aad « 
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the cuntnictur wlio had uiideruken to execute it. 
It w expected that the work will be in a condition, 
at the ex|Hration of thia month, to afford the desired 
protection to the inland during the approaching in- 
olenient season, and that it will be finished early 
next jear. • Materials of the most durable quality, 
and workmantihip of the t^st kind, have been ap 
plied to so much of the work )^s has been eiecuted. 

The repair of Fori Coi MiltUion^ at PorUmtmtii^J^wf 

Hamjukire. 
This operation was authorised bj a distinct ap- 
propriation, and will be completed in the course oi 
tbb year. 

The iUe fir a Fort at Throg"» Point, in Long idand 

Sowid, 

Has been purchased, in fulfilment of an appropri 
alien for that purpose. The appropriation also 
eontemplated the purchase of the privilege of the 
riii^it of way through the grounds adjoining the site, 
l^his has not been done, because such a one as was 
desired could not be obtained. 

It is proper to state, that expense would be saved 
-and facdity afforded to the prosecution of the forti- 
fications, if appropriations for them, entire or par- 
tial, could be obtained at the commencement of the 
session of Congress. 

The Board of Engineers for Internal Improve- 
ments have been occupied chiefly during this year 
in preparing their reports on the national road froiu 
the seat of Goveinment to New Orleans, and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, both of which have 
be«n completed. Connected with the object last 
gthted, they have examined the Wills^ creek and 
Castleman river route, which had not before been 
examined by the Board. They have aUo fulfilled 
the duties assigned them by the act of the 18th of 
Blay last, for the subscription of stock in the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal Company, and a copy of their 
ref>ort is transmitted herewith. Besides the forego- 
ing, the Board have prepared instructions nlating to 
surveys; have inspected the Delaware snd Chesa- 
|)eakc Canal; and are now engaged in an examina- 
tion for the purpose of locating a u^ail route between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

The Board have been so entirely occupied with 
tlie objects just stated, that they have not been 
able to prepare the project for a canal to connect 
Lake Ponchartrain with the Mississippi river, which 
was stated in the report of last year as one of the 
objects to which their early attention would be 
given. It will be completed, if practicable, before 
the Board proceed to the examinations relative to 
the Florida Canal, the Canals to connect the Coosa 
with the Tennessee, and to overcome the obstruc- 
tions in the latter at the Muscle bhoals, and other 
objects to which their attention will be directed in 
that section of the country. But if it cannot be 
completed l)efore those examinations shall be com- 
menced, it will be attended to as soon as the Board 
shall be disengaged from them. 



hundred and fifty thousand get up at a quarter past 
nine, whereas thousands do not leave their beds till 
eleven or twelve. 

All this time is uninterrupted day, and composed 
of hours in which the intellect is* far clearer and 
mo'-e fit for study, than the rest of the day. 

It must be remembered, too, chat nothing con- 
duces more to health, and consequently to longevi 
ty. than early rising. 

Supf»ose, out of the above number of persons, 
five hundred thousand should live four years longer 
than they otherwise would have done, viz. fiAy-four 
vears instead of fiiHy; according to the ratio above, 
neoe are two miUions more years of actual existence 
utterly wasted. 



Cats. 

The first couple of cats which were carried to 
Cuyaba sold for a pound of gold. There was a 
plague of rats in the settlement, and they were pur- 
chased as a speculation, which proved an excellent 
one. Their first kittens produced thirty oitavas 
each; the next generation were worth twenty; and 
the price gradually fell as the inhabitants were 
stocked with these beautiful and useful creatures. 

Montenegro presented to the elder Almagro the 
first cat which was brought to South America, and 
was rewarded for it with six hundred pesos. 

[Southey's Brazil 

8FOB.Tma OliXO. 



PLAY OR PAY. 

ST. LEGER, DERBY, AND OAKS — PLAY AND PAT BETS. 

To the Editor of the JhmaU of Sporting, 

In answer to the question (whether a bet on the 
Derby is considered p. p or not) contained in your 
letter, dated June 15th, buf which did not reach 
me till Monday, the 26th, on account of my absence 
from home, the better plan, perhaps will t>e to re> 
capitulate certain rules relative to horse- racing, 
which bear upon the point, and do not appear to be 
generally understood. 

<*That all double bete shaU (on account of the fre- 
quent disputes which have arisen) be considered as 
play or pay bets. 

**The person who lays the odds has a right to 
choose his horse, or the field. 

*<\Vhen a person has chosen his horse, the field 
is what starts aa^ainst him, but there is no field unless 
oue starts Vith him. 

. **fiets detei mined, though the horse does not 
start, when the words 'absolutely,' *run or pay,' or 
*play or pay,^ are made use of in betting. For ex- 
ample, I bet that Mr. Udny's ch m. JMirandola, ab 
Holutely wins the King's Plate, at Chelmsford, in 
18!24. I lose the bet though she does not start, and 
win though she goes over the course alone. 

**Hoises that forleit are the beaten horses, where 
it is run or pay 



m a thousand successive hours, on JSewoiarket- 
heath, for a wager of one thousand guineas. Up- 
wards of 2100^000 arc said to have been betted on 
the event 

July 17, 1750— Mr. Bernard CalvcH started, at 
three, A. M. on horseback, from St George's^ io the 
Borough, proceeded to Dover, crossed, by barge, to 
Calais, returned in the same way, and arrived at 
St George's church, fresh and hearty, about eight, 
P. M., thus completing his undertaking in seven- 
teen successive hours. 

July 26, 1805— Mr. Thompson, a clerk in the 
Ordnance department, undertook for a wager of 
twenty guineas, to run a mile in five minutes: he 
performed his task within three seconds of the time 
allowed. The Mall, in St. James's Park, was se- 
lected as the ground — time, early in the morning. 

Huntingdon, July ^8, 1763- A quarter- of-a-mile 
match was run for one hundred guineas, between 
a gentleman and a gray gelding with one leg tied 
up, and won by the former. I'he horse's leg untied 
in running. 

Jidy 80, 1817— Mr. Wells's Ptpylina mare trotted 
twenty four miles in one hour, twenty minutes, and 
five seconds, carrying a boy weighing seven stone, 
for a wager of one hundred guineas, starting from 
Hornchurch, in Essex; time allowed, an hour and a 
half. The mare performed sixteen miles in fiftj- 
sevrn minutes. She was started again at the hour, 
aAcr cleaning her mouth, when she completed the 
remaining eight miles in twenty three minutes and 
five seconds. 



July 31, 1771— Dunhavid, by Ivory Black, in 
running against Mmor, the second heat for the 
King's Plate, at Canterbury, struck his hind foot 
into the fore pastern, and broke his leg. Three to 
one on Dunhavid, who had previously won the 
Plate at Salisbury and Winchester. 



rOBT&7. 



The following sweet, plaintive, and appropriate 
line.s, were sent us last evening, by a younc lady, aa 
the signature indicates; and we shall always be 
proud to adorn our columns with the inspiratmns oC 
the same muse. [A" Y. Evening Po^. 

THE DYING YEAR. 

The dying year! How are those few words fraught 

With images of faded loveliness! 
How doth it fill, with dreams of saddened thought. 

The heart that sighs for all that once could bless! 
It falls with mournful sound upon the ear, 
The knell of something we have long held dear. 

Thou frail and dying year! ah, where ai*e now 

The charms that have in turn been all thine own? 
The spring's young bloom, the summer's ripen'd 
glow. 



Lost Houas 
One person rises in the morning at half past nine, 
another at six. If earh live to be fifty years old, 
the one will have enjoyed sixty-three thousand, 
eight hundred, and seventy- five hours, or two thou 
sand six hundred and sixty one days, more than the 
other. Ltt us suppose, ll»at there are throughout 
Great Britain, one million, five hundred thousand 
persons, who rise at a q»iart»*r past nine or later. Ol 
Uie«ie. perhapH, nine hundred and fifty thousand 
would, if thf) r«»se at ^ix, be usefully employed. At 
this rate, fifty mx thousand three hundred and for- 
ty-six millions, ei&cht hundred and seventy five thou- 
sand hours, or six millions, four hundred and thirty- 
two thouHHtid. two hundred and nmety two years of 
individual improvement .irt: lost to socii ty, every 
^df cealuiy. This i» aupposinilj thai Iheae nine 



Thatched house,~June \, 1815— At a meeting oM The autumn;8 varied splendour— all are gone! 



the Stewards and Members of the Jockc) Club, held 
this day, it was resolved, that no bet, which >hall 
be made on the Derby or Oaks Stakes, after the 
first day of June, 1815, shall be considered as play 
or pay, unless specified as such, between the parties, 
at the time the, bet is made. 

*'That the above regulation be applicable to the 
St. Leuer Stakes, at Doncaster, from the first day 
of October, 1815." 

Thine as ever, 

Hyde Park Corner, i John Frost. 

Jime 27, 18-i6. 



■i 



Items from the Jinnals i/ Sportinff ofJu!y 1836. 
June 13, I8(<9 — Captain Barclay couiptetfd his 
arduous undertaking of walking one tbousai^d miles 



And thou art sinking in oblivion's wave — 
Would that the griefs thou gav'st might then too 
find a grave! 

Aye, years may pass; but yet timers rapid flight 
Would be unheeded, were it not he flings 

A cloud o'er all youth's hoprs and fancies bright: 
A lab! he l>ears upon his shadowy uings 

Darknesft. distrust, and sorrow, while the mind 

Broods o'er the gloom to which it is consigned. 

Thou dying year! hast thou not swept anay 
Joys dearer far than any thou hast leA? 

Have we not seen our hopes, with thee decay-.- 
Found ourselves desolate? And thus bereft 

Of all the fairest brightest things of rarth. 

Have we not tum'd away, sick of the worid't ^ 
mirth? . 
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Have we not praycJ Ihat lliou ivouldat quickly Heet 

When we were sunk in sorrow's deepest gloom; 
Have we noi learnM each comini; day lo ajeet. 

Because il brought us nearer to the tomb? 
And thou luut fleeted; and with thee has past 
The atronft. deep miserj' that could not last. 
Sorrow treads heavily, and leaves behind 

A deep impression, e'en when she departs; 
While joy trips by, with steps light as the wind,- 

And scarcely leaves a trace upon our hearts 
or the faint footralls: only this is sure- 
ID this world nought, save si|9ering, can endure." 
Vet (faou art a kind monitor, and we. 
In thee may mark Ibe pro^tress of our livps: 
My spring time is yet iipw — I ne'er may see 

A summer, and the fruits that autumn gives, 
Kor me, may never ripen. O'er my brow, 
£re then, the grass may rualle. 13c it so! 

lANTlIE. 



RSCirZiB. 



T^'^ )^A'JiWi^:^» 



BALTtHOBE, FaiDiV, JlNVlHT 12, 1827. 



Cf- Wanted by the Edilor, (or distribution, some 
of the seed of the early black-seed cotton, and seed 
of the Huranna spgar- tobacco. The original seed 
from that country will be preferred to that which is 
the growth of tobacco raised in this country. 

d7-The gentleman who railed for the pndigrc 
of the celebrated horse Turkahoc, bcga to renew h 

reauest, and is the more anxloui, as be owns i>o<r 
of hin Block, which he has been [irevenlcd I'rom sel 
ing for want of the nieanii of tracing the pedigree of 
Ihat distinguished racer. 



BKKF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACUN, and Hams, . . 
BE:ES-WAX,Ani. yello» 

COFFEE, Jata 

Havana,, . .' . 
COTTON, Louisiana, &c. 

lieorgia Upland, . . . 
COTTON VARPI,^o.lO, 
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uch turpentine 
together, and ivhenl 
iilure, and fix Ihem 
luHicient fori 
ipproachlhej 



Take a quart of train oil, s 
bruised gunpowder; boil Ibi 
hot, dill pieces of rag into thi 
on slicks in the field. About four 
an acre. The birds assuredly will 
«pot. 

eril occasioned by li .. 
infesting corn-fields, is a trifle, compared to tbe 
juiT sometimes sustained in a fev" hours. 

Sichmimd county. To. Z6lft Am. IS.'S. 

Dr. Blaine has described the disease called the 
Distemper in Dogs, with accuracy, and hi« medi 
cines, in general, are successful: but a gentlcmani 
had administered Dr. Blaine's medicines tu a favor- 1 
ite pointer, in the disease called the Dutemper, bull 
with no avail; the unvarying symptoms had come | 
on, when the poor animal crawled into the field, and i 
fell dmon)c some grass, attempting, but in vain, tol 
eat il. 'The gentleman followed this suggestion of 
nature, and orde/ed a handful of grass lo be cut in , 
shreds of about half an inch long, and when mixed j 
with butler, to be put down the animal's throat: the ' 
dose was repeated three limes In every Iwenly-four 
hours, and a visible amendment almost immediately : 
took place, which terminated in recovery. 



MEDICAL LITERATURE. 
Doctor ZoLLicKorrea's Materia Medica of Ihe Un 
led Slates, greatly iinproted, is now in Ihe press, an 
' *ed in a lew weeks. This work intlud< 
lal plants of Ibis couDtrj', nhlc 
anlage over ererj other - ' 



will bo ci 



npleteu 



n this 



.bjec 
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WRITING. 
Da-Ecliaiu for improniiig the hand writing in e 

The learner should sliove the pen with the greatesl 
decree of quicltDi-ss, Biiii make every downward stroke 
enlireiy slraiglil, Irom line lo line, and hear heatj 
eqiiallj heavy on the pen, without lifting it, in going 
throujib any word. All the rapitBls, as well aa tbe 
small letters, sbould be made entirely straight, and 
slanted very much, and equally, and placed at proper 
distBacea. Tbe lines may be ruled about one-third of 
an inch apart, and tbe words nun and nom should be 
wriiten from line to line, between all the hnes, and thi 
words liy, all, thai, John, Janfi, presoKj, betwoon everj 
other lino. Each of the abore eight words should bo 
written bj it,elf, over one tide of u quarter of a sheet 
of paper. By writing Ihree or four aliuets of paper, 
accofding lo the above directions, a very great change 
can be ntfectcd in the hand writing, in a few hours. 

The coarse hand will look something like the work 
of beginners. The parent or teacher slujujd giv 
lirst fine hand copies in the same words as tbe c 
hand; Kaoa all nun by llirsc preienbi, thai I, John j 



Never wash muslins, or any kind of while cotton I 
goods, IV ith tinen; for Ihe laller deposits or dis-j 
charges a gum and colouring mailer every time it' 
is washed, which discolours and dyes the cotton. — 
Wash them by tbemseltea, 

A late Paris paper states, that a woman was cur- 
ed of a compound dropsy of long standing by drink- 
ing a glass of liquor three timos a day thus prepar 
ed:— Ihree liandoriil of white ertaa and four while 
onion* boiled iu three quarts of water, and reduced 
to one-third. 



Press the juice from the fruit; add the proper 
proportion of sugar, and stir the juice and sugar 
until the sugar is completely mHled; put it into 
jars, and, in twenty-four houn, il will become of a 
projier consistency. By Ihis means, the trouble of 
trailing il avoided, and the jelly retains more com- 
pletely the flavour of the fruit. Care should he 
taken to stir Ibe mixture unlil Ihe sugar is coroplete- 
Ij melted, and fiile sugar should lie used. 



■"AbilDidl'ahneliepraDtoal taondodun." Pera.! 



It should be wntti 

The book coiilainiog every Decesnary 
willi wood and copperplate engravings, and th 
writing tranEfercei! to stone, and prlnlcd from 
be obtained by Post Masters fur iS cents in spec 
one-fourth deduction, by llie ilozeii. 

The price of mj Dictionary for the use of schools, 



S& CI 



It e 



Hiveycd by i 



*ith,>ul 



numbers may be had fur a dollar. Both books may be 
had by wholesale or relad ol E. L. IVilhams. No. II, 
Frool street. New York, Ajiy editor who will publish 
forward a paper containing the inser- 
two copies of ihe book on writing. 
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CANDLES, Mould, 
Dipt, 

CHEE»E 

FE.^THERS, Live, . 

FISH,Herrings,Su9. 
Shad, trimmed, 

FLAXSEED 

FI.OUU, Superfine, c 



Susquehanna, superfi. 
GI;NP()VVDER, Eaiti . 

GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellon 

Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler.b Red,Den 
do. Red, SusqLie. . . 

Rye 

Barley, Eastern 



Do. 






Clover Seed, Red . . 
Ruta Baga Seed, . . . 
Orchard Grass Heed, 
Mangel Wurlzel Seed, 
Timothy Seed, .... 



)a(5, , 



While. . . . ■. 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country . . . . 

HOPS, 1st sort, (18^6) 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD, Pig 



LEATHER, Soat, best, 
MOLASSES, lugac-house 

Havana, Istqual. . . 

N^ILS, 6aaod 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch, 

Turpentine, Scft, . . 
Oil,, Whale, comroon, . 

Spermaceti, wiater . 

PORK. Baltimore Mess, 

do Prime. . . . 

PLASTER, cargo price, 

grouDd, . . 

RICE, fresh 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow, 
WHIaKEY, isl proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, ■! lb pr 
APP' E BRANDY, 
SUGARS, Havana Whil'e, 
do. Brown, 



Loaf, 



SPICES, Cloves,. . . . 

(linger. Ground, • • . 

Pepper, 

SALT, St, Uhes 

Liverpool ground . . 

SHOT, Bait, all sixes, . 

WINES. Madeira. L. P. 

do. Sicily,. . 

Lisbon, 

Port, Grstqualtty, . . 

WOOL, Merino, full hi'. 

do. crossed, . . 
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AaazoviiTinLB. 



ON GENTLEMAN FARMING. 

(From Lorain's Husbandry.) 

MMfMltoiif Oft the eauset which ha»e inenated gm- 

ileman fanning. Their txptntiue etUMuhmenU 

gmuidered. 

The frequent reeurrence of the yellow fever in 
«ar seaport towns, connpelled multitudes of citizeps 
to take refugee in the country. This created a taste 
for rural pursuits, and induced numbers (whose 
finances did not well accord with it.) to form coun- 
try establishments. As it was too n^enerally sup- 
posed that an addition of land for farming, would 
lessen the eipense, this still more injurious plan 
ffas adopted by many; and immenjbc sums of money 
wasted in a business, with which they were entirely 
unacquainted. 

Other irentlemen, who have either bv their own 
industry, or from inheritance, acquired handsome 
•states, bex^ome tired of the business or pleasures 
which are pursued in towns. l*itizens of this descrip- 



distinguishedfarmer, before he embarks on his own 
account, in a business with which he is entirely un- 
acquainted Certainly, if he be a merchant, he 
would not trust the command of his ship to any 
person who had never be«n at sea, although he 
might believe him intimatelv acquainted with the 
theory of navigation. Yet I believe it will be found 
at least equally hazardous for a gentleman who can 
command a plenty of money, and possesses a gene- 
rous disposition, to encounter a farm without prac- 
tical information, unless his theoretical knowledge 
be founded on principles, which are consistent with 
bib peculiar situation, and he has sufficient firmness 
not t9 deviate from them. As this, however, has 
seldom, if ever, occurred, and it is impossible to 
say what may happen hereafter, 1 shall proceed to 
describe what has but too frequently taken place 
heretofore. 

When a gentleman wishes to commence farming 



palate, as well as to suit every possible occasion that 
may happen, from a wedding and christening, to a 
death and funeral. The self-Uught Kliyogg, or the 
Rural Socrates, with many other instances, should 
teach writers on agriculture, that nature is not par- 
tial to any grade or society in the distribution of ta- 
lents: consequently, that common farmers are very 
far from being so stupid as too many have repre- 
sented them to be. if subje^sts calculated to pro- 
mote their interest were properly applied to their 
reasoning faculties, they would be as capable of 
reasoning on plain, practical facts, as the learned. 

But to i^turo. So soon as the gentleman takes 
possessioirfof the farm, his trouble commences. — 
The previous habits, of a family from town, seem 
to be immediately opposed to the simplicity of 
rural economy. The dwelling house may be suf- 
fici<>ntly large, also warm in winter and airy in 
summer still, his family or himself too often dis- 



for the purfiose of i^etting rid of the troubles and! cover that the floors have been formed with broad 
vexations of the world, he g^enenilly resorts to books! oak or pine boards which have too many knots in 



for information. These clearly and very justly con- 
vince him,- that full bred farmers do not manage 
their agricnlturHl concerns, any thing like so advan 



lion, generally keep carria^ces for the recreution of tas:eously as mie:ht be done: also, that much great- 
themselves and families, and their excurnions intojer profit mig;ht be readily obtain»*d, if farming was 
the country, are commonly pleasant relaxations l properly conducted. Firmly believing in these 
from their pursuits in town. This prepares the i books, and that they have^ at least, taught him the 
mind to be infatuated with rural economy; especial- rudiiaents of agriculture, hf resolves; and the farm 
ly as the grounds in the vicinity of our larger towns, i& boui^ht without duly observing, and of course 
have l>een enriched and improved with mure taste | without sufficiently contiidering, that the different 
and skill, than generally takes plice elsewherf^. opinions of the authors, give contradictory theories. 
Luxuriant crops, with numerous flocks and herds, {consequently, he has actually to learn, from his own 



are seen in every direction. 

Poet**, with other writers, attribute to rural pur- 
suits, all the rational pleasures wliich constitute the 



practice, which of them is right; or whether the 
whole of them may not be essentially wrong, in 
many cases in which his prosperity may be highly 



chief happiness of man. lu doing this, tiiey, liowiiBterehted. Such information as this in the hands 
ever, appear to have forgotten th;it ^hese beautiful! of a zealous novice, is something like a sword in 

' -» « .. '* 'tke hands of an enthusiastic revolutionist, who does 

not distuiguish between the rational principies of li- 
berty and licentiousness. If the practices recom- 
mended by writers on agriculture, were always ac- 



sccncs which th^-y so elegantly describe, are the 
eff»*ct of immen!<e labour and fatigue. 

The gentleman whose iuiaginatioii hns, in all pro- 
bability, been excited by recollecting some of the 



inost appropriate passages from these authors, ap-.^npanied with a clear explanation of the beneti 
pears also to forget, or not to know, that agricultunf, I ctal causes brought into operation by them, the 



when properly pursued, under the most tavouralile 
circumstances, requires very great attention, both 
early and late; and that there are verv few employ- 
ments which have more crosses, losses and disap 
pointments, necessarily attached to them. An epi 
demic sometimes sweeps off live stock, as with the 
besom of destruction. If i\us does not happen, all 
animals are liable to disease or accident, and u con 
siderable portion of the farmer s stock is vested in 
them. Mildew, smut, with numerous blitrht^, also 



ccentleman farmer, even in the commencement of 
his business, would be much better enabled to de- 
termine their probable merit by comparing them 
with practices recommended by other writers on 
the same subject: especially as it may be laid dowu 
as a maxim in farming, that no practice can be pro- 
per if it be opposed to reason. It is therefore to 
this facultv.that every writer shouM apply his sub- 
ject If this be not dme, the reader has either to 
supply the defect by his previous knowledge of the 



excessive rains, storms, a scorching sun, di ought,* subject, or toremam ignorant, further than bare as 
untimely nipping frosts, and injects, (which are jsert ion goes. If he should act on the faith of this, 
aonietimes as destructive as an invading army,) de-ihe may be egregiously disappointed, as the patient 
strov the farmer^s most flattering expectations. Jwho swallows the pills, powders, or anodynes, of an 



H ;wever, the gentleman seems to expect to rest 
fntm all his labours, when he commences farming. 
£very jaunt into the country confirms this senti- 
ment, and he returns with increased reluctance to 
the smoke, dust, bustle and putrid effluvia- of the 
city. These annoyances appear to be greatly ex- 
ags^erated by his heated imagination, and every suc- 
ceeding excursion increases the delusive expectation 
of happiness in rural pursuits; which, saying the 
least of what may happen, will certainly doom a 
few years of the gentleman's life, to continual per 
plexity, unless his conduct in the country be go 
verned by much caution, and a very uncommon 



ignorant quack who invents specifics to cure, and 
also to prevent, every disease in nature, and boldly 
offers them to the public, (and but too frequently 
with buccess,) although the causes which produce 
these wonderful effects, remain a secret not only to 
his credulous customers, but also to himself This 
is equally applicable to the plain, practical farmers, 
who, for the most part, are greatly opposed to books 
on agriculture, for which I now believe (though I 
once thought otherwise,) they have been too severe- 
ly censured. 

This prejudice seems to arise from their being 
too often disappointed by the promises of great pro- 



share of prudence. Farming, as it is now -practis .fit from practices which were better calculated 



ed, (especially by those who depend principally 
upon books,) is a very complex business; and if 
this science were stripped of its complicated absur- 
dities, and reduced to a perfect and simple system 
of management, still, as it is only by practice that 
we become intimately acquainted with the most 
•imple employments, it woul«l seem that the geotle 
man ought to serve an apprenticcelup with aome 

No. 44.— VOL.8. 



to ruin them than increase their revenue, for it 
must be confessed t'.tat but too many of this stamp 
have appeared. They have either been predicat- 
e4] on elaborate cakulations founded on erroneous 
principles, or on certain rounds or courses of cr^s, 
as if the interest of agriculture was to be promoted 
bj the !neans taken by writers on cookery, who fur 
luih recipes to eompound diibet af^ree&Ue to every 



them. The chimney or fire places are too large, 
and being without either marble hearths or jambs, 
are intolerable: the ceilings are too low, and the 
plastering has become scaly from frequent white- 
washing, and cannot be made to look well; the win- 
(/ows are entirely too small, and small glass divided 
by too much wood in the sash excludes the light; 
the staircases are confined, and the height of the 
steps will fatigue the family. A single row of small 
glass, placed over the top of the front door, had 
been found sufficient to light the former farmer on 
his way up stairs, or to enable him to find a bag or 
any other thing deposited in the entry. The gen- 
tleman ^s family, however, cannot grope in the dark; 
and, besides this inconvenience, the large door posta 
seem better calculated to support a gate than the 
front door of a gentleman's house. The steps lead- 
ing from the door, in place of being marble, are 
made of free stone; the height of them is quite too 
great, they extend but little on either side of the 
door, and, as the last step terminates at the bottom 
of the door, Ml there is no platform in front.^ .^^ 

A consultation is held, and frequently ends in tH^^ 
condemnation of a convenient and very useful 
house, well calculated to promote the future ease and 
tranquillity of a rational farmer; and it too often 
happens (even when the gentleman cannot conve- 
niently spare the money,) that the building is com- 
pletely gutted and modernized, or appropriated to 
accommodate the hired farmer or head man and his 
family, and a new one is erected for the master. 

If the gentleman determines on the latter, he acts 
wisely, as after much money has been spent in al- 
tering, even an excellent house, that has been built 
to suit the convenience and finances of a plain, 
practical farmer, it is but a botched piece of busi- 
ness at last; however, in either case, the monej 
commonly expended, does not accord with any ra- 
tional estimate of the income that may be derived 
from the farm. 

But what makes the matter still worse, the-altera- 
tions and amendments too seldom stop at the man- 
sion house. An ice house, with various other build- 
ings and conveniences, which a plain, practical far- 
mer seldom thinks of erecting, seem to be consider- 
ed necessary to the establishment of the gentleman 
farmer. 

These things, in detail, appear to be trifles; but 
a very serious expense occurs before they are finish- 
ed, as they are commonly erected on the most ap- 
proved plan, and too often expensively ornamente«L 
The garden is seldom (outfd sufficiently large or 

f)roperly arranged. It is therefore considerably en- 
arged, and properly laid out and regulated; the 
walks gravelled, and a green or hot house too often 
erected, where the ornamental and useful exotics of 
southern climates are abundantly introduced. Be- 
sides the pleasure arising from seeing, displayioff. 
and using these nre ftrodnctions of nttnrei it In 
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probable that the geiitlemau has been led to believe, 
from observing that the nursery men obtain very 
high prices for those plants, that his gardener and 
market man may readily dispose of the increase 
arising from the original stock, to considerable ad- 
vantage. SSummer houses are also built, so as to 
adorn the premises, and secure a pleasant retreat 
from the rays of the sun; and if there be any stream 
which favours the project, a fish pond is too often 
made. 

The plain, practical farmer, has commonly be- 
fore his door a yard of a moderate size, well cover- 
ed with grass. This, with the borders round the 
beds in his garden, are often decorated by his wife 
and daughters^, with the common but interesting 
flowers and shrubs generally employed in the coun- 
try for this purpose. These, with the adjacent 
fields, (ir they happen to be well cultivated,) dis 
play the genuine features of rural simplicity. The 
attention necessary to this simple but lovely esta 
blishment, requires no more labour than the leisure 
time that can be readily appropriated to it, without 
interfering with the business that should be done 
either in the house or on the farm. As the hiiman 
mind craves, and, if it be possible, will have amuse- 
ment, it would be difficult to devise one that would 
be more rational, interesting, or innocent than this. 
But this simple system of economy too seldom 
accords with the views of the gentleman farmer, 
and several acres of an adjacent field are added to 
a yard, which is now called a lawn. This is laid 
out in proper form, with gravelled, serpentine 
walks, wilderness, &c.; also decorated with orna- 
mental trees and flowers, which are readily obtain- 
ed, when money is plenty, from the nursery men in 
the vicinity of the town. 

Although the former farmer may have had a suffi- 
ciency of fruit to supply his family with a plenty of 
it, cider, brandy, &c., and the residue being carefully 
gathered by himself and his family and taken to 
market, made his garden and orchard profitable to 
bim, the gentleman too frequently discovers that 
the fruit is not of the most approved kind: there- 
fore orders are sent to the best nursery men for 
trees, bushes, vines, &c., of every description, that 
are the most valuable. 

The barn and other out buildings are too often 
considered inconveniently constructed; they also 
undergo extensive alterations, or new ones are 
erected on a proper plan. iMarble has been used 
in some parts of these buildings, and much orna- 
mental work employed in the construction of them, 
it frequently happens, that notwithstanding the 
fencing was sufficient, with some little mending, to 
have secured the former farmer's crops for some 
considerable time to come, they are subjected to an 
';zi)enMve repair. If there be any worm fencing, it 
i generally condemned, and post and railing put 
ip in its place. 

The roads through the farm are often considered 
nconvrniently situated, and others are made where 
hey should be. As time *»«" "'^ ^ ofi*the soil from 
he old roads, they are fiiitv 
<ullies, and som''*«"^'^s qu 
Oiled up, ar- 



made, but too commonly not without much trouble, we icenerally hear that it belongs to some ^ntlemaii 
perplexity, and expense. Of this, however, he does farmer. 

not complain; being clearly convinced that the' Having gone through the long aod expensiye ca- 
agriculture of this country is very imperfect, when talogue of the gentleman's Improvements for the 
compared with that of Great Britain, which he re- ' accommodation of his family, and his prepamtioiit 
solves to imitate in his practice But notwithstand- for farming, I will, in the next chapter, make such 
ing his very laudable and patriotic intention, it ge- remarks on the different subjects, as I believe may 
nerally happens that his workmen do not know how . be useful to this highly interesting, bat too ofteo Tery 
to handle these outlandish tools, and having a mor- mistaken class of farmers. 



tal hatred against every thing that is new, unless 
they be convinced of the utility of it, they design- 
edly (but as if by accident,) break them against 
some unlucky stump, stone or gate post; being de- 
termined not to puzzle their brains with learning 
the use of them, and very unfortunately the gentle- 
man is incapable of instructing them: therefore, af- 
ter much time and money have been spent in fruit- 



( To be contimuiL) 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OP LOWER 

VIRGINIA. 

(From the Richmond Enquirer.) 



At a meeting of farmers, in the court house of 

James^ City, on the llth day of December, 1B26, 

less attempts to bring them into use, they are finally ! pursuant to notice, for the purpose of forming an 



laid aside, until they are better understood. If 
this shjuld never happen, the purchase money is 
also lost. 

A plenty of working horses and oxen are also pur- 
chased, and of the best quality, provided the high- 
est price can certainly effect this purpose. It being 
SCenerally determined to breed from the best stock, 
bulls, cows, rams, ewes, &c , are selected from the 
flocks and herds of the most approved breeders. 
The breeders soon discover the talents of the pur- 
chaser; and the gentleman seldom fails in procuring 
the best stock the country can afford, if very exor- 
bitant prices enhance the value of the animals. 
Price is too generally a secondary consideration 
with him; especially if he be determined to excel 
at the cattle shows, and also to send to market the 
first rate butter and cheese. It is too o(\en believed 
that his books furnish him with recipes which will 
enable him to effect this purpose. Of the cattle 
show, I know but little, havmg never been there. I 
do, however, know that the gentleman ought to 
have considered that although his recipes may be 
excellent, and his ingenuity equal to reducing then 
into actual practice, a dairy requires in this country 
the laborious attention of tbe mistress of the family. 
The previous habits of his lady render it impossi 
ble, without risking her life, for her to stand over 
her shoe tops in mud or dung, or half leg deep in 
snow, until the cows are milked, and after this, to 
see that the most trivial thing belonging to tbe ma 



JlgricuUural Society, A. Hankins, EUq., whs called 
to the chair, and William F. Pearce appointed Se* 
cretary. 

A preamble and constitution were offered for tho 
consideration of tbe meeting, by James 8emple, Jr. 
Esq. Several alterations of an unimportant char 
racter were suggested by various persons, and ac- 
cepted by the mover; and the question beinn^ taken 
on the preamble and every clause of the constitu* 
tion separately, they were unanimously adopted, as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned, agree to associate together 
as an agricultural society. We believe that many 
and important benefits will be derived from such an 
association. 

Our objects are — First, tbe advancement of the 
farming interests generally. Secondly, the improve- 
ment of agriculture; and, thirdly, the improvement 
of the health of the inhabitants of Virgmia below 
the head of tide water. While merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, in the pursuit of their various occupa- 
tions, are frequently brouxht together, and consult 
and act as one body, making known to government 
all their wants, forcing their claims on the attention 
of the publick, and enlisting them in their favour, 
by remonstrances, petitions and publications of their 
opinions; and, in fine, derive all the advantages 
which necessarily flow from concerted action — the 
farmers and planters, spread over a vast extent of 
country, at a distance from each other, and rarely 
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nagement of the dairy is properly done, even to associating together as one body, are seldom heard 
'' • *• . -1 "* '* * "^ by the publick, and never enjoy the advantages of 

concert and union. Their interests, consequentlyj 
are often disregarded, in the promotion of schemes 
designed for the advancement of the manufacturing 
and commercial interests Although it would seem 
too obvious to admit of dispute, that tbe farming 
interests in our new republics, are really tbe inte- 
rests of the whole people, we propose to ourselves^ 
then, in the first place, the benefits of associ*^'*'' 
and concert as farmers. 

In the second place, we consider that agricuKurt 
will be greatly promoted by the distribution o 
prize?) annually, among those farmers who product 
from a given number of acres, the greatest crops '^ 
Indian corn, cotton, grass and other prod**^** ''**- 
lower country, the growing of which i- - 
deemed important to «»»»'•' '"•»ge. Also, w <i*ii«| 



slopping the cows and feeding the pigs. If this be 
not done, or the gentleman be not more fortunate 
than common, every thing will be mismanaged, and 
his fine stately cows will soon become dry. There- 
fore, in place of selling butter and cheese, he will 
have the mortification of depending on the plain, 

Practical farmers around him for butter, more ihan 
alf the year and his cheese, if any should happen 
to be made, will never be fit to appear at his table. 
Although the gentlertian expects much future im- 

Erovement from the manure which will be made by 
is extensive stock, still, be is seldom unmindful of 
the present time, and his carts are busily employed 
in bringing large quantities from the city. It, how- 
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ne fields, are [ever, too seldom happens that he is acquainted with 
the quality of manure, and his carters find it much 
easier to load, and also to haul such as consists 
principally of straw. ''. Msa****'^'^' reduces the va- 
lue of it more than on ***** "•t every cart- 
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without serioas incoDFenience to the people, and 
tfie beds of the old ponds maj be converted into 
eorn fields and meaoows, jieldini^, from their fer- 
tility and moistare, immense crops. Besides, our 
•ountry is intersected bj numerous swamps, and we 
have eitensire marshes and sunken g^unds — all of 
which, as well as the mill poods, are fruitful sources 
of in health to the inhabitants of the adjacent 
eountry, (forming by far the larger portion of lower 
Virginia,) at the same time that they are entirely 
useless, although they would prove an immense 
source of wealth to the owners, if cleared and 
drained. These lands are by far the most fertile in 
our country, and the only grass lands we have. The 
awarding prices to those, wbo should raise the 
greatest quantity of hay, or of Indian corn, from a 

Siven number of acres of unimproved ground, would 
rive all competitors to this description of lands. 
The draining of them, even if confined at first to a 
few of the most enterprising agriculturists, would 
yet in the end be productive of wonderful effects. 
It would act in a geometrical ratio on further recla- 
mations, and, of course, in the same proportion on 
their agricultural products, and the healthiness of 
the country. It would not only spread information, 
«Dd furnish the light of example to neighbours own- 
ing land of the same character, but the greater the 
portion of any body of land that is drained, the more 
•asily is the remaining quantity reclaimed. The 
operation would be observed, by I hose most inte- 
lested in observing closely, and of course most apt 
to derive information from it; and when they should 
attempt to apply the knowledge thus gained to their 
own contiguous lands, they would find the task 
much easier than anticipated, from the circumstance 
above alluded to. We conceive, therefore, that we 
may confidently expect, that the awarding of such 
prizes will go far to etfect our last and most impor- 
tant object in view. Our country is prevented, only 
by the unhcalthiness ot tl^ region and the want of 
enterprise among the citizens, from being the gar- 



Corresponding Committee in writing, of their wish 
to be discharged. 

10. Any proposition having in view an altera- 
tion or amendment of the constitution, shall be 
read at one meeting, and laid over to the next, 
when it shall be rejected, unless a majority of all 
the members of the society concur in accepting it 

On the motion of Dr. Waller, it was resolved, 
that the election of officers for the society be defer- 
red to the next regular meeting. 

The society then proceeded to the appointment 
of a Committee of Correspondence — and Judp^ 
Semple, Dr. Robert P. Waller, James Semple. Jr. 
William B. Taylor, and Allen Marston, were elect- 
ed. 

On motion of James Semple, Jr. Esq., resolved, 
that the proceedings of the meeting be published 
in the Richmond Lnquirer, and that two hundred 
copies of the preamble and constitution be print- 
ed, and that the Committee of Correspondence re- 
ceive subscriptions thereto, by agents or in person, 
in all the counties in Virginia below the head of 
tide water. 

The society then adjourned to the next regular 
meeting. 

ARCHER HANKINS, Chairman. 

Wm. F. Peabce, Sfc'ry. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP, fiw. 

By Benjamin Sutton, of Seneca, 

(From the Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 

State of New York.) 

To Je8S£ Buel, Es^., 

Dear Sir, — Having received a circular, addressed 
to me, requesting me to communicate to the Board 
of Agriculture for the State of New York, what 
little information I possess, as a farmer, I know of 
no better way than to give a short account of my 
operations for several years past; which are as foi- 



den spot of Virginia. Any thing, then, which will > lows: 

encourage a spirit of enterprise and render the] In tilKng the earth, I consult the nature of the 



soil: if sandy, I leave the surface smooth, in order 
to retain the moisture as long as possible; if the soil 
is heavy, I lay it in ridges, so as to carry the water 
off as soon as possible. The ridges are made by 
throwing eieht furrows together, and cleaning out 
the middle furrows between the lands, which always 
ought to lay so as to take the water off. I followed 
this mode of farming many years, but finding my 
farm fast decaying under the plough, and knowing 
that no farm will keep itself in heart without bam- 



February, and mostly all died; and those that sur- 
vived were poor little nurly things, and mostly all 
died the next winter. I also lost about one-fifth 
part of my old sheep, which I think was mostly 
owing to their being constantly exposed to the cold 
rains and snow; for they were well fed. I then 
built sheds to shelter them in bad storms, but did 
not take my bucks from my ewes. The lambs 
came in February, and the greater part died; and 
the remainder were poor, scrawny things. I then 
found, for the first time, that the ewes had but little 
nulk, which was owing to their being fed on dry 
food The next year, I put my bucks with my ewes, 
the twentieth October had bettc^r luck The next 
year, I put my bucks tenth November had still bet- 
ter luck. The next year, put my bucks the first 
December; and from one hundred and fifty-six 
f'wes, raised one hundred and fifty four lambs; 
which great success was chiefly owing to the season 
of the year the lambs oamt* in; the ewes then hav- 
ing plenty of milk, and the cold storms mostly 
over. I never let my ewes have the buck until they 
are upwards of one year old: my reason for so doing 
is, they lose two fore teeth when they are one year 
old, and cannot gather grass enough to support 
themselves and lamb, and are both spoiled. My 
sheep sheds, before mentioned, have large spaces 
left open at the sides, about four feet from, the 
ground, which lets the air circulate freely above 
their backs, and carries off the stench. I also have 
racks with bottoms to them, in order to keep them 
from running over their feed, or getting their wool 
full of hay seed, which is injurious. 

When pro|ier]y managed, sheep are the most pro- 
fitable animals raised upon our farms; as they sup- 
ply, in their fleece, carcass and tallow, the most 
urgent wants of man. I beg leave to remark, that 
their real value seems not to be well understood by 
our legislature, or they would lend a fostering hand 
to so valuable an animal. The United States can 
never be an independent nation, until we manufac- 
ture our own cotton and woollen cloths. 



country more healthy, must be considered •a great 
and lasting benefit to us and Our posterity. 

For the present we adopt the following consti- 
tution: 

1. Our society shall be called the Agricultural So- 
ciety of lower Virginia. 

3. Williamsburg shall be the place at which the 
meetings of the society shall be held. 

9. Annual meetings shall be held on the second 
Monday in March, and at such other times as the 

society may adjourn to, or the President or Vice I yard manure, I turned my attention to the raising 
President may appoint, under the authority herein- of horses jind cattle, with very good success; but I 
after given them. 

4. The members may vote in person or by proxy, 
and nine votes shall constitute a quorum. 

5. The officers shall be a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Clerk, Treasurer, and Steward, who shall 
hold their offices twelve months, and in case of 
absence or inability (to be judged of by the so- 
ciety,) of any officer, his absence sbaU be supplied 
by election, until he attends, or his disability is re- 
moved. 

6. There shall be a standing Committee of Cor- 
respondence, to consist of &ve members, any three 
of whom may act, to be appointed in such manner 
as the society may determine. 

7. The elections shall be held at the regular meet 
ings in March, at which, also, the subjects for priz- 
es shall be fixed, and the necessary arrangements 
made for awarding them. 

8 The President, or in case of his absence or 
uabiiity, th'* Vice President, may call a meeting 
by advertisement, in M>me paper of extensive cir- 
culation. 

9. The members shall each pay every year two 
dollars and fifty cents, and all who ioin the society 
^aU be considered members^ until they apprize the 



GOVERNOR LINCOLN'S FARM. 

(From the New England Farmer.) 

We, not long since, took a morning's ramble over 
the farm of his excellency Governor Lincoln, ad- 
joining his seat in Worcester, and were much era- 
tified, as well as instructed by our excursion. We 
observed, among: other things, an exemplification of 
that important fact, viz. that the best soil in Massa- 
chusetts consists, or may consist, of reclaimed up- 
land marshes; and that the agricultural resources 
of New England will never be in the highest prac- 
never suffered my young stock to stand crooked | ticable degree developed till her unproductive, un- 
with hunger or cold, in their first yearns growth; for' sightly, and unwholesome swamps are brought un- 
if they are allowed so to do, they will erotv crooked jder cultivation. The droughts of our soil and cli- 
as well as a twig when bent. I think that if farmers' mate, according to maxims of philosophy, and the 
in general would feed to two, as much as they do' records of experience, will be, on an average of 
to three, their nett profits would be much areater. I seasons, more and more severe, as the country is 
After these several experiments, my land being' cleared of trees, and laid opt n to the unobstructed 
mostly of a beavj nature, I found that stock travel i influence of the sun^s rays. Dr. Deane observed on 
ling over the fields, packed the land so hard that it i this subject, "it is in the power of the farmer, in a 
must be ploughed- often, or it would bear no grass; I good measure, to cuard against the ill effects of 
and as my good fortune would have it, I had t%ven- i drought. It is a matter that certainly ousrht to be 
ty calves and sixty sheep feeding at my bam; and ij attended to in this country, in which almost half 
always fi*und that the twenty calves eat more hay; our summers are complained of by many, as being 
than my sixty sheep; and I found by observation ; very dry. The best method is, to have more of our 
that my sheep trod so light, that they did not poach j lowest lands under the be«»t improvement in tillage, 
the hind mto mud, and leave it so hard that nothingllf this were the case, we should not so often hear 
could grow on it, until it was pulverized by the | of a scarcity by drought. If it were become cus- 
frost, or plouKhed again. And as the raising of.tomary to plant and sow on drained lands, and in 
sheep is so httle understood in the United States, I, those which are so low and wet as to need laying in 
shall give my experience neariy at full length on | ndges, possibly our dry summers would be as fruit- 
that head. In 1814, 1 sold my horses and cattle offiful, on the whole as our wet ones. But, as we ma- 
and commenced raising Merino sheep, and had all nage our lands at present, the case is far otberwijte. 

A great number of people are always reduced to a 
distressed condition by a dry summer. And theF 
are too ready to consider the shortness of th 



the disadvantage of inexperience to encounte 
which proved almost fatal I wintered my sheep 
in the open air, vrithoat sheds; my lambs came in 
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crops, in a dry year, as a difine judgment, though 
they might have prevented it by a more prudeol 
management" 

We visited Gorernor Lincoln's rami the 13th of 
October, and of course before the crops of the lat- 
ter harvest had been gathered. Every barn, and 
Other receptacle for firm produce, whs, however, 
already full to overflowing. Even (he floors of the 
bami were crowded ivith hay and corn slullts. The 
latter were of a lively green, having been collected 
ai soon as cut, and dried under cover. It would 
Mem that the drought had passed lightly aver his 
escellency's land, although it laid a withering hand 
on most of the farms in New Kngland. This was 
owing to the nature of the soil. In a farm of more 
than three hundred acres, somewhat more than one 
bundred, while in its natural stale, was, we believe, 
a rugged, barren morass. But, drained and SubdU' 
ed by skill, industry, energy and perseverance, it 
bad become remarkably fertile. The crops on this 
portion of the farm were rather benefitted than in- 
jured by drv weather and probably those on the i 
liigher and drier portions received advantage from 
the manure obtained from the ditches, knoils, &c. 
of the lower part. At any rate the crops were ex- 
cellent, and mostly produced from a tract, which, 
but a few years since, was fit for nolbiog but a habi. 
tation for frogs and water snakes. 

We think it a fortunate circumstance, that Gov. 
Lincoln, and others, whose chiiracler and inlelli- 
gencT place them in (be first rank in society, lihould ! 
take and deserve the lead in that pursuit which Is 
of the liigheHt importance to the community, and { 
gives beneGcial and indispensable employment to 
the greatest number of its member*. 



Near it hangs a painted board, where in compart- 
ments, (ha various materials for all high seasoned 
and savoury dishes are duly displayed, lo assist the 
bewildered memory of that busiest and most im 
p>>r(an( of personages — a bead cook. In the closets 
arid cupboards here, you find glass and china o^ 
every sort and quality then known, and of various 
whimsical shapes. For instance, glass animals, oi 
monsters, perlorm the parti of cruets; and among 
ibii glasies for wine, are numerous aa quaint in 
form, and as capacious as the hear of Brad wardine. 
There is also a complete table service of cbina 
ware, the cover of each dish representing that 
H'tiich is jierved up within. as turkey, peacock, wildj 
fotvl, boar's bead, artichokes, asparagus, cabbages.' 
Two of these las(. the targe white headed sort, and 
Ihe rou^h green savoy, are done so inimitably, that 
they mi^lit, at a little distance, deceive the eye. It 
is impossihle not to imagine to one's self, the kind 
and playful merriment of Ibe feast, where these 
ditilies iii^de their Ijrst 8iipearance.^^[:tc* and Ae- 
jtections dvring a RambU tianmgh Qermany. 



THE COLOUR OF CATTLE. 

A writer in the New England Farmer, under the 

aignature of Agricola, a((ribu(e9 much importance 

to the eoUiar of cattle. "Having been for some 

fear* a considerable traveller in New England 1 
ave noticed that the best farmers always have the 
best cattle. Where you lind, as in Worcester coun- 1 
tj, large baros, s(rong walls, square lo(9, great crops i 
of rowen, huge wood piles, fat horses, well painled 
houses, and all the ordinary indications of plenty ' 
and independence, you invariabl}^ find red or brmen 
oxen and eowt. Selection from his calves for three { 
or four ycHr*, af red, broivo, or brindle, by any | 
farmer, will soon teach him the value of the eipe | 
dient: a bright red i<i lo be preferred; but Ihe next! 
to this, the brown, and (hen the mixture of bolh, | 
<the brindle,) which is an excellent hardy colour for 
working oxen. No purchaser of oicn or cows over- 
looks the article of colour." 

av&A.^ Bconoarr. 



BORING FOR WATER. 
Messrs. K. &T. Pollock have succeeded in boring 
for water at their distillery in (hi* place. Having 
commenced upon a ruck, they proceeded to (he 
depth of one hundred and twenty feel from Ihe 
surface. The water rises and flows at the rate of 
one and a half gallons per minute. The supply be- 
ing BufRcient, the process nas luspended. The 
boring was done by SSamucI Orr, of this luiroughi 
(Milton, Pa.) {MUlonian. 



GERMAN KITCHKN. 

A German kitchen is the true cabinet of curiosi- 
lieii all thing* in it are in a character lo funciful 
and freakish. The cook's idol, or dumb assistant, 
is represented by a wooden Ggure, a bloated, fat, 
squad of a gourmand; hi* paunch conceals nuiae- 
roui small drawers for holding *|itces and other io- 

tdient* of gout giving condiments. 



XNTSHlTAIk XBKf B.OVIiaKSXa'T, 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE INTERNAL RK- 
SOURCES OF MARYLAND. 

[Though few stairs in the Union enjoy such emi- 
Ti<-nt natural advantages as Maryland, ai respecli 
i-|iiri»t<-. position, and the means of Iranspcrtalion 
lo luarkt-l by niivigable waters that flow by almost 
fvi ry uiie's door; yet no state is in the way of gain- 
\im more by public artificial works, to conduct into 
bi-r l.ip Ibe products of other stales. Her local di- 
viiioris, however, with other cause*, have hitherto 
biid a most inauspicioo* effect, in preventing a cou : 
cciUrniion of ofrinion and of resource* upon any 
practicable work. Projecis were multipiyiug, and 
the tcntmienls of the people, even in this city, were 
bpcoiiiing more various, uotil (he darrgcr hail h'- 
colli'- apparent, that (hose who ought (oenligin.n 
(he jiublick mind^and those who mug( suppU Iik- 
means, would be formed into contro vera idl pal1j>■^, 
:ird betome So far committed in support of ihi-ir 
pnrlicul.ir plana, that nothing could be done, In 
(bis Male of Ihing<i, our zealous and iiidelHtiKable 
Muyitr was requested by thi: people to appoint two 
cilizeus of sound judgment from each ward, to liikc^ 
the whole subject into view, and to endeavour lo 
picspnl Humc practicable plan for securing tu uur 
rtty and itate all Ihe benefils to be procured by an 
iiiiproveiiient of the advantages which Providence 
hai placed within her reach. That conimittee,Hilb 
an ati>crily which doe* them credit and shows Ibal 
Ihey I'.'cre fully sensible of Ihe importance of (be 
prebcnl cruis to the future destinies ol Ballimnrp. 
look Ihn work in hnnd without fear or delay, and 
presented a report for the consideration of the riti- 
zeiia. The iiruceedinKs of (he meeting and ihe 
pfim proposed by ihe committee, will be found in 
thr fi'llowing sketch, which we take from Ihe Ame- 
rican.] 

The meeting at Ihe Exi-hange yesterday, lo con- 
sidifr Ibe Susquehanna Canal project wVich had 
bveu recommended by the cumiuilUe of twenty- four. 
»»-■ large and respect;il>le, and il» proceedings cbui 
Hi'lcriz d bya unanimity of seiilimi^nt which aui;iii 
most favourably for their aecumplishmeot of lb 
scheme of inlrrniil improvement wbirh wjll Inijiaii 
new life and vigiMir In Ihe energies, Ibe cunini<~n'rj 
and ihe manufactures of Baltimore. Between U-.i 
and eleven, the Mayor rose and addressed Ihe meet- 
in|; in a concise and distinct manner upin the occa- 
sion for which it liad liet-n convened — stating the 
origin uf Ihe appointment of thu committee and ih>- 
duly vchicb had been delegated to them. He IbPii 
proposed that the meeting should be organized by 



Ihe appointment of a chairman and secretary, in 
order tnat it might proceed to the con^eratioo of 
tlie report and project of the committee, as already 
published in the daily journal* of the cilj. Upon 
the motion of a citizen, the Mayor was called to the 
chair, and William Frick, Esq- appobted Secreta- 
ry. By a vote of (he meeting, tbo reading of the 
first part of the report ot Ibe committee was dis- 
pensed with, on account of Ha length. The Secre- 
tary then proceeded to read the plan recommeoded 
by Ihe committee, which i* in these ',vorda: — 

That a company shall be incorporated, to be styl- 
ed Tkt Peimtylvaiiia and Maryland Canal Compa- 
ny; and for the purpose of conitrocting a Canal 
from the eastern termination of Ihe Pennsylvaaia 
State Canal to the head of tide in thn Susquehanna 
river, and from said Canal to the ciljr of Baltimore. 
That the proposed Canal shall he divided into two 
sf clious, the first to be called the AbrlAem Jcdton, 
and to begin at the enslern termination of the Penn* 
sylvania State Canal, and to terminate at the head 
of lide; and the second to be called Ihe Seulhtr% 
uetioit, and to be^in in connection with said North- 
ern i>e:.'lioD, Bud to terminate at or within the ci^ 
of Baltimore. — Thai in th<; act* incorporating Mud 
cumpaiiy, pruvision be mode for Ihe appoiulment of 
an equal number of ConimiBsioners on the part of 
each of the stHtes of Pi-iiniiyli'aDiu and Maryland, 
not less than tive on the part of each slate, who 
hhall be empowered to locate Ihe route of said Ca- 
nal to tide, and hIhu to lake sulisiTiptiona of stock 
in said company in their respective si.ites. That id 
<«id ac(s provision be also made for surveys under 
the direclion of said Comniissiooers. of all the prae- 
ficabl<^ routes fur said Noi^hern *eclion. but that in 
ll.e locution of said scctiori, the add Conimissionen 
rlialt i-y said ucts he restricted to some route for 
the same which will admit of the pugsible construc- 
tion of a Canal lo Haiti mo re in connection with said 
.Northern section, and (bat at betweeo sev<:is] 
iroiles for said Northern section, all admitting of 
ith't possible constru.^tionofsuchaCaoMl in connoo 
lion, they shall »lso be restricted by said acts of that 
I route nhich will present (he greatea( facilities in Iho 
, desc-ut to tide, and along which said Canal can be 
conducted at the least eipense. That the Nonhem 
section sha'l be commenced at within two. and com- 
pleted within five years alter thu passage of said 
acl.othemise Ihe said act shall he null and void. 
And that the said Northern section shall be com- 
pleled by Ihe Company before Ihe Southern seclioa 
is commenced. That the Southern section shall be 
commenced within one year aller the completion of 
the Noitliern, and shall be rompleted within four 
years (hereafter, or olhcrwiie the state may make 
such Southern section herself, or uiay grant the pri- 
vilege of making (he same to any other Company. 
That the capital slock of said Company shall be 
»3,500,0OO, and (hat so soon as $800,000 of such 
sum shall have been subsrribed, the said Company 
shall be incorporated, and shall be invosied with all 
(he powers nrcfssary lo (he construelion of said 
Canal. That the slate of Maryland bt- requested to 
Mibicrihe «500,000 of Ihe stock of said Company, 
upon Ihe condillon that (he aggregate of the sum 
subscribed by others and said sum ur|500.0ftO be 
equal to the estimate of the cost ol' said Norlhera 
section, as made by (he Entrineer or Engineers lo- 
i-ating the sjme under the direclion of the Coramis- 
sioncrs; and IIihI the Governor of the stale, to whom 
|>r<iof is made of the subscription of the rtsidue of 
such sum by other persons, and lo >vhoiii such esti- 
mate* are certified by the Engineer or Engineer* 
thus making surh estimate, shall thereupoti dir,^! 
Ihe Ireasuii-r of the Western Shore to subscribe 
said *umor«aOO.IK>0. TItat Ihe tialo of Peuni-yl- 
vaiiia be requested lo sul)keribe 1|S()O,O0O in onler 
lo the cooxtiuction of Ihe Nurfhero Mction of ibe 
Canal; upon the condition ihul such ■ subsiiriplieM 
be considered solely as • Mbschplioa btw udi the 
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feODstruciion ol laid »octiun, and tliat us p'^rt o 
•aiDc or Ihe ptoceeda thereof be applied to Ihe 
btruriion oi ibe Southern tei'.iton without ber exprew 
kMcDl; and that Ibe tolls arlsin^^ (mm said Norlh- 
%rn Mvtion be a pledged fund for th'^ pajmeiit to 
her of BUch a portioa of Ihe net! prufita amin)i; I'rum 
feaid leclion as her said sutiscrlptioo ma; be ol' the 
trbole cost of said sei:iisn. That the Corponiiioii 
4f the cily of Baltimore he lequeslcd lo subscribe 
9500,000 to said Compsn;. 

The question was Ihon staled upon the adopti 
of the report and recomoieudalioDS, and earri 



The Secretary then pr^t^eeded to the reading of 
the re^oluliooB appended In liic report of the coai- 
tnitlee. .intl the quealiDn b^rini; been staled upon 
each reiolutioQ ■eparately. iltcj' were «lso inwiit- 
MIMuJy adapltd. Th<7 arc in llii^ae words: — 

AeM-Jeed, That the Mayor be, and he is herebj 
kvquestcd, la laj a copy of li.e report of this cc 
tnillee before the Cily Council, in order to their 
0|)erulian in carrying; ils reconnnendaliun iolo effecL 

Rucintdfmthtr. Tlial the Mayur and City Ci 
•il b« and Ihej are berebj reauestpd to appoint 
k committee, whose duly it shall be to prepare a law 
to carr; into eft'cct the aEmie lecommendations, and 
to gubmit (he same to the Ifgialature of Maryland. 

Rttolced further. That the Mayor and City Coud 
vil be. and they are hereby also requested, to appoint 
ft committee, whose duty it shall be, when any such 
law hns been pasjed by the legislature of Maryland, 
to repair to Harri-burg and to solii^it the Hi^ent of 
the le^iiUture of Pij>nsylvania to such law— and the 
Bubsrription r<'quc^led on the part of said stute — 
the appoiiilmeiil of Commissioners on her part to 
take the stock uf said Company and locate said Ca- 
■al— and, in ^cner.iJ, the ailoption of ull such oiea- 
•urfs as may be niM^estarv lo carry such law into 
•Seel. 

A vote of thanks to the commitlee, for the abh 
nanntr in whi'ih Ibey had discharged the duty con 
tided to tbero, was also passed, when the mectia^ 
adjourned, 

Siiire the foregoing was prepared, we have re- 
-MiTrd the official account of itic proceediugs, as fol- 

PUBLIC MEETING. 
. Baltimote City Exdumge. 

Id pursuance of the invitation of the Mayor of Ihe 
city, the cilizens assembled this day, the I Mb of 
January, 13J7, at 10 o'clock, in order to lake ini 
don silt If rati on (he report and resolutions of the con 
nillee appointed by resolution of the meeting of the 
citizens on Ibe Via December last, Jicob! 
Esq. Mayor, wu» culled to the chair, and W 
FaiCE appninl'^d 'Secreliiry — When ihe said report 
kud resotuliuns were j>ubmill«d to the mcding, and 
were unanimously adopted. 

It was Iheieiipon moved, and earned iinnmmous- 
It, that Ihe thanks of the iiieeliiig be presented to 
llie coQimillee for Ihe able and sutisfiictory report 
presented by Ihem. And the meeline then ad- 
journed. JACOB SMALL, Cl 

W. FaiCE, Seciftnry. 



Jt will be seen by the statements accompanying 
this report, that the increase of the tolli, during the 
past year, has nearly trebled those o( the preceding, 
and there can be no reason to doubt of a very great 
proEreuive advance. After the completion o" 
work, such as that of the Schuylkill Navigali 
time is required for trade to leave its acruslomed 
channels, and to direct itself into pew ones; as Ifa 
superior advantage of the new oo'f, however, hi 
every day more appareot, the resort to it ic 
creases in proportion. 

In the last annual report, Ihe tmde of the Susqui 
haona was alluded lo as likely to tind its way lo 
larkel by the route of the Schuylkill Navigation; 
xperience has tested the correctness of this aiser- 
Lun; and as increased iacilities to Ihis trade have 
been created during the past year, by Ihe erection 
of nrw waiehouses at Mount Carbon, and by men 
of large capital embarking in Ihe business, a more 
extensive and constant increase lo this trade may 
be looked for. 

The grrat increase, loo, in Iho consumption of 
anthracite coal, fur domestic as well a, manufac- 
turing purposes, olTers a fair prospei^t of Imde in 
that article, the demand for which will probably 
only be limited by the means of supply. 

The increase in the return trade has exceeded 
[bat of the descending navigation, and forms a 
' revenue not much calculated upon at ao 
ige of our work; it promises, however, to 
be of greai importance; for as the population of Ibc 
country bordering on the navigation increases, their 
demand of supplies mud also increase; and as much 
of the trade which has heretofore descended the 
Susquehanna will find its way here, the proceeds, 
instead of being laid out in our neighbouring citiei, 
will be laid out in Philadelphia, and find the way 
hack by Ihe channel it descended. 

No. 3, — Statfmait of arlielt* wkieh paned up Iht 
SrIiiiyOiiUJVavigation, t» IS36. 
Store goods, , ions, 9 

Iron and cast iron. 
Plaster of Paris, 

Lumber, ... 

Empty Hour casks, kegs and bbds. 
Litliprage, . . . , 

Household furniture. 
Melons and other vegetables. 



SCHLYLKILL N.WICATION COMPANY, 
[^oni lilt taxi annii.ii morl of Iht Prtndenl and 

Maaaaien iif Ihe Hchuylkill Navigation OompOHy. 

we muA-c thtfoi'mcing exiracli \ 

The President and Managers of the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company, in presenting lo the slocL- 
hohlirs their annual rfport, have much satisfuctjan 
in being able to ealiibil a fery rapid increase iq Ihe 
tttefuiness and prudiii'tiienekt of a work which fadS 
been sustained l)i the slockhulden ihrou'li evei- 
viciMilude, until the period has arriieJ which hold 
out eveiy proipecl of a speedy reinuneralion fur tbu 
advuce of their capital. 



KAIL RuaUS. 
Extrael of' attller from a if f Uleiaaimfthiteil}/, now- 
ill Earvpi, to hufritiat, lialed 

Ednibur^h, A'oe. I, l83£. 
"On Ifae snbjecl of Rail Uoads, I find the opiuioo 
obtains that Ibey ivill do vvbere water is not attain' 
able, and then only for short dlstancei; or where, U 
between Liverpool and Muncliesler, the transit of 
goods is so itiiuieose, as to exceed the powers of a 
canal, and tb^l loo on a dead level. In conversing 
with one of the uiosi intelligent genllciLeo of Bir- 
reingham, connected with iron Hurl'ii, he said that 
nothing but the absolute madness wnich prevailed 
last year, uguld have got up the Kail Ko^d ■bub- 
bles,' which have so generally eiplucied. not for 
want of money, but from the aittoliile ..ertamty that 
(hey could not do any good." (Pouuon'i Ado. 



ImAIUBV DSrA&TXKCXra. 



irks. 

Oysters and sea fish, 
Marble, 
Machinery, 
Virginia coal, 
dati logs 



ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
Exlrael lo tlu Kdilor, daltil Cotmnbio, S. C, Dte. 

33, ime. 

il not strange thai the subject of fem^ile educa- 
tion should yet, and in this i-ou.iiry, be argued b> 
if il were not agned upon on all tides? I really 
cannot see what addition is wanted lo Ihe educatioB 
females receive gen<'rally in ibis country. Girls 
are as Vvell educated as boys. They all equally n 
to BCbool, and if the loioier do not learn Latin, 
Greek and ihe niHthetualici, they are generally as 
well acqu&inti»l willi Lhe grammar and orthography 
of their own language as the hoys. It it true many 
of them are made to lose a great deal uf precious 
lime in Icarniog lo thrum on Ihe piano for several 
years, which high aeconiplidtmerU they n)0»l gener- 
ally give up wb>;n tbey have left school, or at least 
as suon as they are m,irned. It is the acme of folly 
to oblige a girl who has no taste for musio, thus to 
waste her time. If I .<in to judge from the adver- 
lisemenlB of uur female schools in this plac^, and 
we hare three very good, I may say eicetlenl ones, 
there is no ground of coioplaiol; unless it should be 
thought necessary tbal they learn the higher brunch- 
es of mathematics, gunnery, fortifications, military 
Luetics, law and politics, &c. StcJ If they learu 
tolerably well what the maslera profess lo teach 
them, they will do, as they actually do, very well. 



Total, 



6,9-13 



No. 4.—SlaUmcnt nf arlielei lehieh pound doun thi 

!:ic!iuylkiUJViniigalim,in !82t!. 

Coal. . . ton*, ICTfiT 

Flour, 3 1, 245 barrels, 3,oa3 

Grain and seed, . . 734 



Luc hogs, 
Whiikcy, 

B otter and lard, 
AUible and stone, 
Pol-lb, 

Null, 
Tallow, 



<iO 



Wuod and bark. 
Potatoes, 



MISS LIVERMORE. 

Our readers may have observed in our columns 
recently, notice.s of Mis* Lirermore's intention to 
preach at the capitol and elsewhere. Our engage- 
ments have not allowed us to attend ber preach- 
ing, hail »e wished to do so. Those who have 
beard her. speak highly of her natural gifls, and 
some are even enrsplurvd by her eloquence. Among 
the laller is llie esteemed Jady who is Ihe author of 
■be folIowiDK letter, of which we hare been allowed 
lo take a copy for publication. It is addreiised la 
the daugiilcr ol the writer, who resides in a distant 
part of the cDuoiiy. [J\"at. btt. 

•■ WaMngtoK, Jon. 9, 1837. 

My BtUivtd Child— 1 witnessed a scene yester- 
day, so novel and iiupreasiTe, that I cannot forbear 
atleiopliog a description of iL i say attenipting. 
for the sen litii lilies were more slron^l^ a^led 
than the lenses, consequently a just delineation U 
veiy diHicult, Il had Iven rumored fur some weeks, 
that a woman of considerable pi-etension* bad soli- 
cited in rain for permission to preach in Ihe Re^re- 
senialives JIall at the capitoL So you see. after all 
Ihe professions of reoeralion for our sei, made by 
mankind, when tested by Ihrir acts, ib^'y say, 
'■What good thing can cooie out of Nazareth?" 

Thanks 10 the Christian Pa.iors of Georgelot 
they iarited her to their churches, from wbeacs 
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[Jav. 19, 1827. 



fame of her eloquence spread through the city — cu- 
riosity prevailed over illiberal prejudice, and she 
was invited to preach at the capitol. We attended 
at an early hour, and found the hall, lobby, and 
gallery so completely filled that it was almost im- 
possible to ^et admission; and I am told the avenue 
itself was full of persons excluded. 

When I looked round and saw the numerous au- 
dience, greater than I had ever seen on any former 
occasion^ I trembled for the yet unseen female who 
was to address them. At length she appeared, at- 
tended by a friend. Her figure is good, her height 
somewhat above mediocrity, her face pale, perhaps 
some would say plain, but pleasins, and indicative 
of great serenity and goodness. They were both 
dressed in a style so simple and neat, you would 
have taken them for Quakers. She ascended the 
Speaker^s chair, and her friend seated herself by 
her. She commenced, in the usual manner, by 
prayer and singing. She then read the 1 12th psalm 
in a voice somewhat hurried and tremulous, and se- 
lected her text from 2d Samuel, 23d chap, part of 
the 3d and all of the 4th verses — "He that ruleth over 
men must be just, ruling in the fear of God. And 
he shall be as the light of the morning, when the 
aim riseth, even a morning without clouds; as the 
tender grass springing out of the earth by clear 
shining after rain." 

The President and many members of Congress 
were present. From her text, you will readily per- 
ceive her address was intended principally for the 
nilers of the nation. But she embraced the whole 
multitude — the rulers of schools — the rulers of fa- 
milies — and, as individuals, the rulers of our pas- 
sions. 

Her language was correct, persuasive, and, judg- 
ing by my own feelings, the profound attention and 
sympathy of the audience, extremely eloquent 
Many wept even to sobbing. C. first yielded to the 

Sineral impression, and even I, although unused to 
e melting niood, I, who thought my heart was 
seared by affliction, and my eyes dried by weeping, 
found that heart relenting, and those eyes dissolv- 
ing in a trickling thaw. 

Judging, as I said, by my own feelings, and I 
have no other test, I should say she is the most elo- 
quent preacher I have listened to since the days of 
Mr. Waddell. 

But no language can do justice to the pathos of 
her singing For when the closed by singing a 
hymn, that might with propriety be termed a pray- 
er, in which she asks the divine perfections of each 
sacred character recorded in scripture, her voice 
was so melodious, and her face beamed with such 
heavenly goodness, as to resemble a transfiguration, 
and you were compelled to accord them all to her. 
I could have listened from morn till noon, and from 
noon till dewy eve of a summer^s day. It savoured 
more of inspiration than any thing I ever witnessed; 
and to enjoy the frame of mind which 1 think she 
does, I would relinquish the world. Call this rhap- 
sody if you will: but would to God that you had 
heard her! I think you would have felt as 1 did, and 
I may add, as 1 now do. 



in^ on one occasion, staid — not away, but too long 
ujtth hii fair one, exclaimed at parting — 

Too long I've staid— forgive the crime, 

Like moments flew the hours; 
How lightly falls the foot of time, 

Whene'er he treads on flowers. 



Anecdote. 

When Dr. Sheridan called one morning on Miss 
M'Fadan, to take his leave of her for a few days; 
the young lady asked, in a tone that well expressed 
more than the words which accompanied it, how 
long he intended to stay away? To which he imme- 
diately replied — 

You ask how long V\\ stay from thee : 

Suppress those rising fears: 
If you should reckon time like me, 

Perhaps ten thousand years. 

This reminds us of an elepint and complimenta- 

nr tetrastic attributed to the Doctor's illustrious po- 

{al namesake, the late R. B. Sheridan, who hav- 



(From late foreign journals received at the office of 

the National Gazette.^ 

FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY, 

A PATHETIC BALLAD. 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold. 

And used to war's alarms; 
But a cannon ball took off his legs. 

So he laid down his arms! 

Now as they bore him off the field. 

Said he, **let others shoot. 
For here I leave my second leg. 

And the 'Forty second Foot'' " 

The army-surgeons made him limbs; 

Said he, "They're only pegs; 
But th«*re^s as wooden members quite 

As represent my legs!" 

Now Ben he loved a pretty maid. 

Her name was Nelly Gray; 
So he went to pay her his devoirs. 

When he'd devoured his pay! 

But when he call'd on Nelly Gray, 

She made him quite a scoff; 
And when she saw his wooden legs. 

Began to take them off! 

"O Nelly Gray! O Nelly Gray! 

Is this your love so warm? 
The love that loves a scarlet coat 

Should be more uniform!" 

Said she, '*l loved a soldier once. 

For he was blithe and brave; 
But I will never have a man 

With both legs in the grave! 

Before you had those timber toes; 

Your love I did allow; 
But then, you know, you stand upon 

Another footing now!" 

"O Nelly Gray! O Nelly Gray! 

For all your jeering speeches. 
At duty's call I left my legs 

In Badajos's breachu!^^ 

"Why then," said she, "you've lost the feet 

Of legs in war's alarms. 
And now you cannot wear your shoes 

Upon your feats of arms!" 

"O false and fickle Nelly Gray! 

I know why you refuse; 
Though I've no feet, some other man 

Is standing in my shoes! 

I wish I ne'er had seen your face; 

But now a long farewell! 
For you will be my death — alas! 

You will not be my ..VeU/" 

Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 

His heart so heavy got. 
And lile was such a burthen grown. 

It made him take a knot* 

So round his melancholy neck, 

A rope he did entwine, 
And, for his second time in life. 

Enlisted in the Line! 



And there he hung till he was deadj 

As any nail in town; 
For thoueh distress had cat him up. 

It could Dot cut him downl 

A dozen men sat on his corpse. 

To find out why be died; 
And they buried Ben in foar croiS'rotds, 

With a sfaite in his inside! 



MzsoBUiAiraoink 



One end he tied around a beam. 
And then removed his pegs— 

And, as his legs were off, of course 
He sooD was off his legs! 



WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Mallarj, 
from the Committee on Manufactures, to which bad 
been referred petitions from various parts of the 
United States, upon the subject of woollen maoa- 
factures, reported the following bilk 

"A Bill for the alteration of the Acts imposing duties 

on imports. 

"Sect. 1. Be U enaeUd by the SermU and Hmm of 
RepresentaiiwiM rf the United Staiee <f J3meriea,m 
0<mgre8$ anembfed. That, from and after the first 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty >seven, in lieu of the duties now imposed by 
law on the manufactured articles hereafter men- 
tioned, imported into the United States, there shall 
be charged and paid the duties chargeable thereon, 
in the following manner 

"First All manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool is a component part, except worsted stuff 
goods and blankets, whose actual value at the place 
whence imported shall not exceed forty cents per 
square yard, shall be deemed and taken to have 
oost forty cents the square yard, and be charged 
with the present duty accordingly, 

"Second. All manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool shall be a component part, except worsted 
stuff goods and blankets, whose actual value at the 
place whence imported shall exceed forty cents the 
square yard, and shall not exceed two dollars and 
fifty cents the square yard, shall be taken and deem- 
ed to have cost three dollars the square yard, and 
charged with the present duty accordingly. 

"Third. All manufactures of wool, or of which 
wool is a component part, worsted stuff goods and 
blankets excepted, whose actual value at the phiee 
whence imported shall exceed two dollars and 
fifty cenU the square yard, and shkll not exceed 
four dollars the square yard, shall be Uken and 
deemed to have cost four dollars the square yard, 
and charged with the present duty accordinglr. 

"Sect. 2. .ind beU further enacted. That all mi- 
manufactured wool, now chargeable with a duty of 
thirty per cent ad valorem, ^1, from and after 
the first day of June, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
eight, be charged with a duty of thirty five per 
cent ad valorem, and from and after the first day 
of June, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, be 
charged with a duty of forty per cent ad valorem. 
And all wool unmanufactured, whose actual value at 
the place where imported, shall exceed ten cents 
per pound, and not exceed forty cents per pound, 
shall be deemed and taken to have cost forty cents 
per pound, and be charged with the duty as in this 
section is before provided. 

"Sect. $ And be it further enacted. That all im- 
ported wool, on the skin, shall be chargeable with 
a duty of thirty per cent ad valorem, including the 
value of the skm, until the first day of August, 
eighteen hundred and twenty -seven, when a duty 
of thirty-five per cent ad valorem, shall be charged 
and paid until the first day of August, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty -eight; after which then abi»li be 
charged and paid on the same a duty of forty per 
cent, ad valorem »» 

The bill was twice read, and eonmifted |« the 
Committee of the Whole on tiM ttale of the Uaiaa. 



No. 44.— Voi^ 81 

TARIFF— CUSTOM HOUSE CHAHGES. 

Having eonvmed with manj ^niletu' n mi (be 

■object of (he Tariff, I am led to bclievFi Oi^il k-w 

eioplesre at all acquxinted vvilh the mode of cdku- 
ting ttie dutiei at our Ciulom houKcii; und for 
Mich I hand you the particulars of an invoice uf 
braadcluthn, with the duly and charges o( importn- 
timi As the emmple ^iren below is a real iuvoice, 
or bill or parcels, with the export cha.r^es. which 
has p;iued Ibn Cuatom House, the eilirantes may be 
implicitij relied upon. It will be observed. Ibtit in 
the subjoiued ^lample, the coiumusion lor buying 
is two and a half per cent., and that on '' 
t^naun^, whereas, in many cas^r, five per 
charged, whirh would Decessarily 
smounl of the dutf-' 
3 fMecei, 41 yds. blue cloth, iO* 
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and Ko' off, captured and recaptured, from the year 
1789 to 1300. 

Teart. Liitt. On tbtre. Coti^. 

1789 . IS» . 61 . T 

1790 Ifi7 . 47 . 11 

1791 . 9lS . 83 . a 
179a 
I79S 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
t7<)8 



40 



da- do. 30* 
black do. 15« 
grey do. 6t 



aO( IP 
4j 00 
30 00 



CHlKGia, 

Case, papcrlni; and preasiog, 1/5 6 

CarriHge to Liverpool, - 10 J 

Slonge, cartage, town dlies, Sic. 4 C 

Insurance II jier cent, and policy 

duly a*6d, 1 7 G 

CommisMoniorefrrctioginsuranre 10 

Caaiiuiasion for buying. Si perct. 3 10 



Deduct Insurance oi 
charged. 



which duty i* not 



Add tOper cent., which is added to everr 
in voice.aiid the duty is then estimated. 



Duty 33} per cent., (171 i>9 

From the foregoing, it is perceived that the duly 
on loot sterling paid to the English roanufAtMure 
or $444.44, for an invoice of cloths, is f >71 6<>. > 
38 per cent, on the invoice cost, in place of 351, ■ 
generally supposed. 

Again, let us lake the amount paid in Engitind- 
Prime cost and charges, say iil'i SS 

On which add 4 per cent, for freight, loss 
of time, &c. in getting the goods to mar- 
ket, 18 91 
The average premium on exchange lie- 
twcen this and England, since the late 
tariff went into operatioo, is «t leut 8 
per cenL; or S7 S5 



To which, if the duty be added, oT 



171 



The product wilt be |701 95 

From which it appears, if all the unavoidable 
charges on an impartalion be added to thi' firstco~t. 
it is not less than 05 per cent, and that is Ibe Ttai 
advanlagt which the American manufacturer ol 
wooIIrh goods has over the English. And yet, our 
mniiufaclurers are discontented and clauiurou^ Ibi 
ail increase of duties. 

TEKll'AS. 
Midmond. Dte. 33, 18S8. 



EsBLtSH Siiirruio Lost ir Tkr TEiRs. 

Hie followiogii an account, made up from Lloyd' 

fist, ol the number of Hbips and rcsads beliin-;mK t 

tbe fidtiih empiroj Triucs turo baea lost, stnuHled, 



1799 
18U0 



310 



5037 
70 got oo: 



Keor*. 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 



3967 lost by perils of the se 
Copltireef. Reeaphtrtd. 



705 I 



EBplured. 



3(J39 total lost by capture. 
3967 total lost l>y perils of the 

sea as above. 

6606 grund total of ships lost 

Such is the I«sult fumished by the entries at 

Lliiyd'i; but there is no doubt that many ships be- 

jing to the British empire have been lost and 

captured, which have not been reported to Lloyd's. 



3St 

Marsk must be deemed a capital racer, since ha 
beat Brilliant, but be was an uncertain borse. He 
started but Gve times, and no where, we believe, 
but at Newmarket Being in tow estiraatioa as a 
itiillion, in the Duke's atud, he was sold at his royal 
highness- sale at Tattersall's, to a farroer, for a 
trifling sum^ and in 1766. as has been before ob- 
served, covered counlrv mares and foresters, at half 
a guinea; when Mr. Wildman, Eluding his intelli- 
^nr.e respecttng the Eclipse colt, correct, thought 
it advisable to gel into his possession the sire of 
such a colt, and purchased Mtirsk of the liirnier, for 
twenty pounds, who professed himself hnnpy to bfl 
so well rid of a bad barieain. Of Marsk's subs«- 
quenl advance in fame and price, as a stallion, w« 
have spoken before. He has been styled the 
"prince of horses," and his fame will be handed 
down to as late a posterity as the fame of his prince- 
ly owner. It is sufficient to say that, besides so 
many other ncers of high reputation, he was tbe 
sire of Eclipse, Shark, Pretender. Honest Kilt, 
Masquerade, Leviathan, Salopian, Ponlac. Shark 
won tixtttn lAoiuond and fjiy /even guineas, in 
matches, sweepstakes, and plates; beating the best 
horses of his day, at their own play, whether speed 
or stoutness. 

Marsk seems to have had the caprices of fortune 
imparted to him, as an inheritance from his sire. 
Squirt, after running with great repute, became m 
stallion in Sir Harry Harpier's stud, who esteeming 
him of oo worth, ordered him to be shot As the 
huntsman was leading him out to the dog kennel, 
he was begged off by the stud groom; and afler- 
wards got Marsk, Syphon, Prat's famous Old Mare 
that bred Pumpkin, Maiden, Purity — with man/ 
others Syphon got SweetwiIli3m,Sweetbriar, Tan- 
dem, Daisey, and others. These curious and inte- 
resting facts, which might be greatly multiplied, 
ily cannot fall of having a certain effect upon 
minds of those, who breed and train horses for 
course. But of such considerations, we in vain, 
linded O'Kelly and others, immediately before 
Shark was taken from this country, for the paltry 
hundred and thirty pounds. 

[Sparttman't Rtf, 



PiOIOiis. 
.' the Freneb law, the lord bad a right to the 
young pigeons of his vassal, except in the March 
^iglit. Hartib supposes that there were, in his time, 
in IHngland, 36,000 dove houses, and allowing 500 
puir to each house, and four bushels to be consum- 
ed yearly by eaih puir, it makes the loss of corn in 
7> year, 13.000,000 bushels. In Persia, the pigeons 
Kre trained to kill the wild ones, of which aroust 
nient they are so fond, that a Christian is not pel 
milted to keep any; and Tavernier, who mentions 
this, adds, that some Christiana have tiecome Ma- 
hometans, merely to he entitled to this privilege. 



spo&Tisra oimLo. 



MARSK. 
Tbe brown horse Msasx, foaled in 1750, and k 
named from the place where he was bred, was tht 
property of John Hutlon, Esq, of Marsk, York- 
shire, who afterwards disposed of him to his royal 
highness, the Duke of Cu!D>>erland, was got by 
!>quirt, son of Bartlet's Childers, out of the Huby 
mare, which wis from a daughter of Bay Bolton 
nnd Hulton's Bbck Legs— Foi Cub— Gooey skins— 
HuKon's Grey Barb— « daughter of Hutloo's Royal 
Cull — ■ daughter of Ibe Bjerley Turk, from a 
B<j<tler mare. This is oue of our highest bred pe- 
digrees, going back to tbe reign of Charles I. In 
the year 1750, Ifae Duke made an exchange of ■ 
cb'-ttDiil Ambian wiili <1r Hutton, for the colt, 
ntiick hii nijrat higbiMN afkannnli ataed Muik, 



DUCK SHOOTING. 

[The Editor of the Manufacturers' and Farmera' 

Journal, in copying the article on duck shooting 

from the Elktnn Press, republished in this paper,in- 

troduces it with the following observations:] 

nie writer of the following is evidently a keen 
Isman, and his description of duck shooting 
will be read with a good relish by his brother craft. 
He is, however, mistaken, in supposing this method 
of shooting to be peculiar to Maryland. We have 
practised it in boyhood on the bays of Massachusetts, 
and it has been m iise among the gunners of that 
region, and we presume elsewhere, since time, 
whereof the memory of man runnelb not to tbe 
contrary. A red silk handkerchief, tied to the end 



wards and forwards, will, when the ducks a 
good humour, produce the same result" 



BDTTOKZAZt OOBBBaPOXTDinrOB. 



Umvwr, near WiUaAam, Jan. Z, 1S21. 
Dtar Sir — I inclose herewith two small packets 
of seed, one of which I will (bank you to forward to 
William Bowly, Esq., to whose good lady its con- 
tents will, I expect, be very acceptable; the other 
is for your own acceptance; and with respect to the 
seeds, I can venture to assure you, that both are the 
very best of their kinds. Of the melon, I had (be 
good fortune to obtain its seed, in the first instance, 
from a friend in England, whose gardener is skilled 
in the raisias of fine fruity and last summer I suc- 
ceeded, for tbe fini time, in raising an abun<iance of 
fine fhih IroiD thu seed, ud at a distance EtwA all 
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{Jak. Iff, I8ST. 



Vlher vines, so Ihal liiere is good rtmion to believe 
that the seed I send you is perfectly genuine and 
\inmixed. The baUnai Is also parliculurlj fine sod 
double, and when planted oul siaely in I be flower 
liorder, will grow to a coniiderabie size, and dia- 
f)laj much beauty and variety of colours for a long 
iiroc; and if planted at Iv«a different seasons, (say, 
1st May and 1st June,) Ibe latter will forDi a lucces- 
lion that will continue in flower until there is frost. 

I have 'iiore of the melon seed to spare, sufficient 
for distribution amon^ Konie of your subscribers; 
and if you will inrorm me the ueig-U to which I 
must confine mysetf in sending you a packet, I will 
in conformity therein arnd you a further supply. 

I wish to get a lliimbic full of some very choice 
tolracro teed, that will produce tobacco suitable for 
good segars; the Maryland yellow is probablv a 
good aori for this purpose. I shall feel obliged, il 
yo>t will favour me with a small packet of such kind 
ai will best answer mj object. 

With great respect, [ remain, dear sir. 

Very truly yours, 

J. S. SciitHEs, Esq CHAS. STHBATBR. 

DOMESTIC WI.^E. 
Sxtraet to the Hdilor, doled Votmabia, S. C, Dte. 
23. IS36. 
You, no doubt, remeniber that I made some wine 
last Au^st, nhirh I judged wMid be very good. Il 
bad turned out as I judged. . It was found so good, 
thaut;h only three months old, as Id sell readily at 
two dollars per gallon, at which price, I firmly be- 
lieve 1 could have sold in three weeks time lour ot 
five ihousaud gallons if I hsd bad iL I was assur- 
ed by several perfun; of the must respectable in Ibc 
stale, that experitiieed old Madeira drinken pushed 
the Madeira aside to drink li'almyra. Ttliii is very 
flattering, anil is very encouraKing. I had intended 
la send you at leant halfa doseu bullies of . 
I unfurtunately tost almost all 1 had reserved for 
mysEir. I am very respectfully, dear Kir, 

Vour obedient servant, N. H. 

N. 6. Dr. R. is so well SHtisUed with my succi 
>tith Ibc grape, thai he assured me ii wax hia lirm 
determinalion to liave two hundred acre* planted 



1 member of tiie Board, it was agreed that the 
meeting be held at his residence on the 23d or 
Feb., the birthday of the illustrious Washington. 
Test, J. S. Skibbch, Stc'ypro. tem. 



fp- Any gentleman disposed 
others in the purchase of an Ihfi 
., for their joint use, will pli 
the Editor of the American Faru 



vith two 
give notice 



BICI^F, Baltimore Prime, I 

BACON, and Hams,. . 

BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 



COFFEE, Java, . 



MiRKETino.— Butter, per lb. tIdaSU cti.; Beef, 
wt. #5; Pork, |4.25; Veal, lb. 8 cts.; Mutton, 6 cts 
Potatoes, hush. 75 cti.; Egiis,doz IS^cts.j Turkeyi 
75 cts. atl; Geese, 37^ a 50cts.^ Chickens, pair, 25 

37i cts.-, Turnips, per bush .371 a aO cts. 

Hay, per ton, f20; Rye Straw, do. $14; Choii Rye, 
cwt. gl.75^ Oats, hush. 45 a 50 cts.; Corn, in 
|3 SO per bbl; Cut Htmw. bush. 5 cl*. 



OP 



PaxOBS aiTHKIIKT. 



COTTON, Louiaiana 

ieorgia Upland, . 
COTTON VABN,No. 10, 

Ap adiauce of I ci 

each number to No. 
CANDLES, Mould, . 

Dipt, 

CHEEaE, 

FEATHERS, Live,.. 
FISH, Herrings, Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 

FLAXSEED 

PLOLB, Superfine, city, I 



JO 

1. a 3ii 



(Reported for the .American Farmer, by Mlkbthah Ei 
GiTTiNos, Slock and Eicbaiige Brokers.) 
B/UHaare, Jan. i9, If 






V. Stales' I 

Bank of M»rvland, 

\in:k of Baltimore, do. (di 

Union Rank Maryland, do. 

Mechanics' Bank, 

Franklin Bat.k, . 

Commercial and Farmers' Bank, 

Farmers' and Merchants' Bank, 

City Barik.ur ... 

Marine Bank, 

Farmen' Bank of Maryland, u> 



«I0' llCTll 

300 -227 UP 
ofi",) am 343 



do. 



Do. 5 p 



Penitentiary 5 pr. cent, stock; (none i ,_, 
in market.) ... f '*" 

Museum, S per cent (no demand.) 

inic Hall, 6 per cent . . . im par^iiU. 
lilies, or Ground Rents, . 6 to 10 per cent 



^xx S'i,!tiii:;£:£. 



BlLTlHOBE, FbIDAT, J*) 



AoBICCLTtlH*!. SoCtKTT Or MlRTLltlD. 

BaUitaare, Jan. 11, 1827. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Agricultural 
»ociety of Maryland, at Mr. J. B. Morris's, werr 
prenent — George Howard, Preiidei>t, Richard Ca- 
ton, John B. Morris. Col. N. Boflcy, Jatoh Hol- 
lingfwortb, Samuel W. Smith, Allen Thomas, Geo. 
Cook", James Swan, J. S, Skinner, Cotreipoitdiag 
Seeretmy, James Coi, Tnamrer. 

>lr. Caton, from the committee to whom was re- 
ferped the subject of memorializinK Congress tc 
allow the importation otroch loll free of duty, bav 
ing Mated the purport of the memorial, it waa 

Readved, That the same he deposited in the 
hands of the Corresponding Secretary, to be by bin: 
forwarded to one of our representative* in Congress 

A memorial to the legislature of Maryland, or 
behalf of ihe Maryland Academy of Sciences am 
•f the Agricultural Society of Maryland, praying foi 
'the passage of a law authorising a geologiral am 
HI in era logical survey of the slate, was read and ap- 
proved. Whereupon il wda 

Rtiolttd tmaaimmidy. That laid memorial be 
ligned by the President on behalf of the Board. 
In tealimuny of their unauated respect for Ibeii 
^nudanli Gu. Gtaulw Bidgely, vf lUnpton, 



per cent redeemable ) 
(div. off,- ^ 

redeemable i 



fter 1336, (div. ulT,) 
lie in 
off.) 



1833.) 



100 101 



Reisler's Town, . (div. off,) /. », 
York, . do. ft. 

Frederick, , do. /. «. 

Washington ant) Baltimore, 
Baltimore Water Company Stock, 

per share, (div. off,) . 
Union Manuf. Co. Stock, per share. 

Gas Stock, 

TemHScallepec Mining Co's, per share 
Havre de Gr.ice Turnpike ti per cts. 



20 10.-i5 



Six per cent ISI3, (div. aft,) 



100 toil 
100 lO'iJ 



W., nanted— /. i., for sale, by Meiryman & Giliings. 
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Society of Loiifr Virginia— On Iho managament of 
.■ihtep. &.C — iJofemnr Lincoln's Farm — Colour ol C ' 
tie— Borine for Water, in Milton, Pa. — German Kin 
en — Improvement of the Internal resources ..f Ma 
land, Publick meeting at Baltimore on the Sunquoh: _ 
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«MdiDg* of 'nruitwt of Hia Agrie. 8ao>y of Maiyland. 



iquehanna, superfi. 
GUNPOWDEK, Balti , 
GKAIN,lnd.corD,yelloi 

Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawler,& Red,tL«n 
do. Red, Su<<qiie. . . 

Ry, 

Barley, Eastern . . . 

Do. country .... 

Clover Seed, Ited . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel W'lrlzel Seed, - 

Timothy Seed 

Oats, 

Beans While 

HEMF, Russia, clean, . 
Country .... 
HOPS, 1st sort, (IB*B) 
HOGS' LARD,. . 

LEAD.Pig 

"Bar. . . 
LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOLASSES, su)-Br -hi 

Havana, 1st qual. 
NAILS, eaiOd. . . . 
NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitch 

Turpentine, Soft, 

OIL, Whale, commoil 

Spermaceti, winter 

iltimara Mess, 

PLASTER, cargo pi 
ground, 
RICF. fresh, . . . 
SOAP, Baltimore White, 

Brown and yellow 
WHlSKF.V.lsl proof. . 
PEArHBRANDV,4thpr ""- 
APP< E BRANDY, l«t 
SUGARS, Havana While.tc. 

do. Brown, 

Loaf, ..'.'.'.'.'.. 

SPICES, Cloves, . . . 

Ginger. Ground, . . 

SALT, StVubesi '. '. 

Liverpool ground . 
SHOT, Salt all sixes 
WINES, Madeira, L. P. 
do. B icily, . 

Port, first quality, . 

WOOL, Merino, full bl'd 

do. crossed, . . 

Common, Country, . 

Skinners' or Pulled, 



1 a& 

I DO 



8 to 
» so!-! 

I 10 1 
1 OS I 



. . m.fot JOWiE 

SKINNER, Editor, by Jouw D. T«t, corner of It 
Paul and Markcislreeu. where every dcicripiioMrf 
Book >Dd Job PrintiDg it haiidMmiBly wMotod. 
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TAPIA. 

Qeorgeioum^ D. C, Jan. 1837. 
J. 9. Skinkce, Esq. 

Sir^ — I have been much gratified and instructed 
bj perusing the volumes of youc excellent paper, 
and was particularly struck with an article in the 
Ist number of the 4th volume, headed "Pwtf, or the 
art of buUding stronfT €tnd durable walU. to the height 
(f several stones, with nothing hut earthier the most 



individual, who reported to the War Department 
that I was erecting a palace; and the work was in 
consequence of the report, suspended; but aAer 
wards finished with one story, as it now stands. 
The w^lls of this edifice were built by the labour 
of Africans, just arrived, in the last of the slave 
ships; a fact which I mention, to show that it does 
not require.any remarkable skill to construct a tapia 
building. After the work was finished, the whole 
of the building was rough-east, and it now has the 
appearance of a substantial stone house. The 
walls are twenty inches thick. I observed that in 
Carolina the composition is called tabby, and this I 



common materiah^drawn up hnd presented to the , r .i. t? • i_ j 

Board of Jtrriculture, by Henry Holland, Ea^."! have supposed is a corruption of the Spanish word 
The resemblance of this mode of construction to <^w Drinkwatcr. in his siege of Gibraltor, speaks 



that of building with Tapia, or Tabby, as it is term- 
ed in South Carolina and Georgia, und which I do 
not see noticed in any part of your work, has in- 
duced me to give a description of the latter, in or- 
der that you may insert it in your paper; as I be- 
lieve the knowledge of the art of making tapia 



of the tapia batteries in that fortress, which are com- 
posed of similar materials — so that it may t>e pre- 
sumed that the true word is tapia; so we will call 
it 

In the southern states, where there are no stones, 
the tapia is composed of lime, sand and oyster 



buildings win be uTefur to lo^^ The lime on the sea coast being generally are kept asunder by a small stick in length just the 
readers: We will therefore head it in regular order indiflTerent, a greater proportion of that ingredient thickness of the "^^ 



under its proper title. 

7\ipia, or the art of constructing -edifices and toaUs 
teith a composition of shells, lime tmd sand^^rr 
with smaU stones, lime and sand. 
Tapia is of very ancient origin. It is with this 
material that the castles and walls of Algiers, Tu- 
nis, and other cities on the coast of Barbary are 
constructed. In South Carolina and Georgia there 
are still remaining buildings of this kind which 
were erected by the English before the American 
revolution. The sea battery of old Fort Johnson, 
in the harbour of Charleston, and the horn work in 
the rear of that city, were before the last war 
plainly to be seen, and so much of these works as 
were permitted to remain, were firm and strong. 



then boards an incb and a hall thick, are set agninst 
the inside of the uprights, and kept apart b? means 
of a small stick of the exact size or thickness of 
the wall. Where scantling cannot readily be/pro- 
cured, billets of wood split and auger holes bored 
in them, and uprights of straight sapplings tied to- 
gether at the top with withes of bark or grape vine, 
or pieces of rope, by making several turns round 
the uprights and secured to a stick. 

The site for tlic building is now selected and le- 
velled. If it is intended to have a cellar, the exca- 
vation is made accordingly, but rather larger than 
for a stone wall, so as to give room lo set the 
frames and to let the air pass round the wall, after 
it is made, in order that it may dry the quicker. 
The plan is then traced on the ground, the frames 
are then set at the distance of three feet apart, 
where they are let into the ground, so as to let the 
boards come in contact with the earth, and .the 
boards are set in the frames composed of the cross 
pieces and uprights — the boards in the first instance 



is requisite to make good tapia, than where lime of 
a superior quality can be obtained. 

The proportions for making tapia on the coast 
of Carolina and Georgia, are — 

One part lime. 

Two parts sand, 

Four parts shells. 
In the country , where good lime is to be had and 
no shells, the proportions are — 

One of lime. 

Four of sand. 

Five of stones. The stones may be 
of ary size convenient for mixing in the tapia. 



intended wall. The com|>osition 
is now thrown into the moulds commencing at one 
of the corners and continued until it is filled all 
round, and occasionally rammed to make it the 
more compact By the time the whole of the wall 
has been gone round, the commencement or plan 
of beginning is ready to receive an additional layer; 
so proceeding round again it may be carried on the 
height of two boards, when the frames are loosen- 
ed and taken oflT, and set anew — which is done in 
the following manner. The yokes on the top of the 
uprights are first loosened or taken off, then the 
boards are removed; the uprights next taken out of 
the cross pieces and then the cross pieces are drawn 



The proportion of sand must be adapted to the out of the wall, and placed on the top of the wall 



strength of the lime. The principle is this: The 
lime and sand are to form the mortar, and the shells 



The battery at Fort Johnson was blown up and the | or stones are to supply the place of bricks or large 



fragments are still seen lying in the sea like great 
locks, having resisted for half a century the la«h of 
that raging element General Oglethorpe, in about 
the year 1736, to defend himself against the Spa- 
niiirijs. erected a fort, or fortified cantonment, at 
Frederica, on the coast of Georgia, composed of a 
castle, or citadel and barracks, in the form of a 
•quare; the walls of the citadel and barracks were 
standing in 1808, and were in a gooil state of pre- 
servation, notwithstanding the whole of these build 
ings had been set on fire, and all the wood work of 
them consumed. The walls of the castle were 
about tuo feet thick, and those of the barracks only 
ten inches; the former two stories high, and the 
latter but one. There were also the walls of F»)rt 
Littleton, at Port Royal, >a South Carolina, remain- 
ing in good preservation; all these works were built 
of tapia, t:omposed of lime and oyster shelU, without 
sand Since the revolution, there have been seve- 
ral buildings constructed of tapia. The mansion of 
General Chafles Cotesworth Pinckney, on Pinckney 
island, in Broad river; and a college of four stories, 
at Beaufort, in South Carolina; and the splendid 
mansion of General Greene, on Cumberland island, 
in Georgia. The.se buildings arc all composed of 
lime and shells, and are strong and permanent edi- 
fices. Since Savannah was destroyed by fire in 
18—, that city has been rebuilt, I am informed, 
with beautiful edifices of tapia. In 1808,1 was sta- 
tioned in the southern states, as chief Engineer for 
Nurth Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. Dur- 
ing that period 1 made several experiments on the 
tapia, and built several houses. One, in mtrticular, 
is a noble edifice, the officers' quarters at Fort John- 
ton, in the harbour of Charleston. The edifice is 
125 feet by 40, including the walls — the wings pro- 
ject 14 feet and are united by a cok)nade; it has a 
basement, and was to have had two stories with a 
flat rooA ^^^ ^^^ splendid appearance of the build - 
iDg» wheo it was ooly one stocy higbj ahurmad some 
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stones in the walls. The proportions being now 
settled, we will proceed to show how the materials 
are mixed, and the manner of building with thb 
composition — also the tools and implements for car- 
rying on the work 

The method of mixing the tapia is simply this: 
The shells, or small stones, are first strewecLon the 
ground, or on a floor of boards laid for the pur- 
pose; the lime is then thrown on top of the shells 
or stones; then the sand on the lime, and lastly 
water, sufficient to mix the whole, is thrown on, 
these ingredients, which are stirred up with a hoe 
or shovel, making the composition about as wet as 
common mortar. Thus prepared, the tapia is 
thrown up in heaps, to keep it moist, or is immedi • 
ately put in tubs or hods and carried to the moulds, 
and then emptied and afterwards rammed in the 
moulds, the better to mix the several ingredients, 
and to force the tapia into the corners and fill up 
any interstices that may be left by the inequality 
of the stones or shells — thus making it one solid 
and compacted mass. 

All the implements for mixing the tapia and for 
carrying on the work, are hoes and shovels for mix- 
ing the composition; buckets for the water, in which 
also the tapia may be carrieil to the moulds, if hods 
are not used; a plumb line, for regulating the per- 
pendicularity of the walls; hods for carrying the 
composition to the moulds; wooden pestles, or ram- 
mers, for ramming the tapia into the moulds; which 
moulds are made in the following manner. 

The mould is composed of any number of short 
pieces of scantling, about three inches square, of a 
length suitable to the thickness of the intended wall, 
having at each end a mortice or tenon hole, and as 
many upright pieces of scantling, three inches bv 
two, about four feet high, iocluding tenons at each 
end, so made as to enter tha mortice easily into the 
eross piece below, and to receive a voke, or cross 
piece aboTe, which will keep two of them together; 



just made; when they are laid on the wall and ar- 
ranged as when first put up; and thus the work is 
continued until it is finished. The frames of the 
doors and windows and other openings, are made 
of strong plank, say 34 or 3 inch plank, and exact- 
ly of the thickness of the wall, and placed in their 
proper positions, as the work goes on. These 
frames must be kept perpendicular, and thus serve 
as directors in the construction of the wall. 

It is necessary in building high walls, to have scaf- 
folding in the same manner as in buildings of any 
other materials; beams are laid as in other houses, 
and so are the rafters and other wood work — but in 
order to receive the beams more readily in their 
places, blocks of wood or bricks may be placed in 
the walls at the proper place where the beams are 
to rest, and taken out afterwards, the more readily 
to insert the ends of the beams; or places may easi- 
ly be made with a trowel when the wall is yet green, 
for their reception. 

The best time of the year to construct tapia, is 
during the dry season in summer, when, if sutlicient 
hands are employed, two feet of wall may be car- 
ried on each aay on a house of considerable size; 
though it is l>etter not to proceed quite so rapidly, 
allowing more time for the tapia to dry. Two 
boards in height is generally as much as ought to 
be filled at once. The holes in the wall occasioned 
by drawing out the cross pieces, are filled with the 
same materials as that of^ which the wall is made, 
and are not perceptable aflerwards. If the house 
or wall to be constructed is not very high, the up- 
rights may be stuck into the ground at uie proper 
distance, suited to the thickness of the intended 
wall, and the boards ranged as above directed, and 
the uprights fastened by cords or withes, bound 
round them and secured with a stick; and as the 
wall goes on, the boards may be raised, rnd small 
sticks of wood laid across the wall, to bold up tJle 
boards, when raised, to commence the new course; 
but the sticks must be sunk into the wall, while it is 
soft, so as to allow the boards to come in contact 
with the wall, in order to coatain the tapia, as in 
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aomiiieiicinK the wall, ll it i^ a house of a 8iii;;le dered to a tube, which is immersed to within an 
story, it would be economy to have the uprights inch of the bottom of the cask. At the same end 
suited for rafters, or some other part of the building.] is a condensing syringe, by means of which air can 
Th'; boards are also applicable to some parts of the j be forced into the cask; and whenever this is done, 
buildirifi: after the walls are constructed. It is pre- it is obvious that the liquor will have a tendency to 
lera hie to have the boards planed, as they will make 



the f^ces of the walls smooth, so that in cottages or 
other inferior buildins:s^ it will not be necessary to 
plaster them afterwards. Tapia walls take the plas- 
ter admirably, and may be rough-CHSt on the out 
side; and marked ufT like stone work, if desired. — 
The tapia also makes very good floors for cottages, 
cellars, or other apartments where it is desirable to 
bave paved floors. By adding to the composition a 
small proportion of canal or Koman cement, it will 
make the floor exceedingly hard, and hold water 
like a cistern. From the nature of the material, 
any shape may be given to the walls that may be 
desired; either circular, octagonal or square. The 
composition will aUo conform to any ornaments that 
may be inserted in the frames Pillars may be con- 
structed, and also arches. Platforms for drying cot- 
ton, or any other article, may be made of tapia. 

I shall now refer the reader to the annexed plate, 
where will be more plainly shown the manner of 
building, and the form of each implement and arti 
cle used io the construction of tapia buildings, and 
at the same time some idea of the work as it pro- 
oeeds, will be exhibited. The advantage of build 
iDg with tapia, is its cheapness; no mechanics are 
necessary, except carpenters for the wood work in a 
bouse^ but none in walls or fences. Labourers may 
do ail the tapia work; it requiring only a principal 
baud to sec that the walls are straight and plumb, 
and the windows and doors put in their proper 
plares, as the work progresses. A master carpen- 
ter can attend to the erection of the whole work.— 
The comparative expense to brick or stsne work, is 
one half in favour of tapia; and very tittle more 
than the cost of the lime dearer than pwe in its con- 
struction; but much more elegant and durable in our 

climate. ... 

If you conceive that this communication is worthy 
a place in your valuable paper, you will insert it for 
tho benefit of your readers. 

\Vith much esteem, I am, sir. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

ALEX. MACOMB. 

[The above interesting communication was ac- 
companied with drawings very neatly executed, and 
dearly illustrative of the plan of the work, and the 
implements for its execution; but it^ would be too 
costly to have them engraved. Where the text, 
bowever, does not amply explain, the subject may 
be fully understood by reference to the enpavings 
^sed in previous volumes of this journal, in refer- 
ence to the Pise mode of building houses. Those 
who desire it, can see the drawings at the office of 
be American Farmer, or the Editor will inclose 
^eir ^o any gentleman who may wish it] 



escape through the tube, and out at the cock, with 
a force proportioned to the degree the air is com 
pressed by the action of the syringe. If the cock 
be now turned, the ale rushes out with violence, 
forming at the same time a great quantity of froth, 
or what is called a creamy head In this case it 
will be evident, that every time ale is drawn from 
the cask, the air it contains is not exposed to the 
atmosphere, the liquor is kept under pressure, no 
vent peg is necessary, and Mr. Donovan states that 
the ale will come up sprightly and good, with a 
dense creamy head to the last In short, all the 
advantages of bottling will be obtained, without the 
disadvantage of sacrificing a whole bottle when no 
more than a small quantity is required. 



Died, at Allithwaite, Westmoreland, Mrs. Sarah 
Birkett, innkeeper, and formerly uf Troutbeck, fa- 
mous fur brewing fine ale. On her sign-post is 
written these words: 

O mortal man, that liv^st by bread. 
How comes thy nose to be so red.' 
Thou silly ass, that look^st so pale, 
'Tis red with Sarah Birkett's ale. 




^ JL AND PORTER PRESERVER. 

\» ^.der to preserve ale or porter in good condi- 
gn, for a considerable length of time, it is gene- 
Jly kept in bottles; and though the method ofbot- 
ling does sufficiency well, jret Mr. Donovan re- 
narks it is subject to this inconvenience, that in 
^ases where a small quantity, as one draught, is 
-ranted, all the rest of the ale in the bottle goes to 
Yaste, unless very smnll bottles be used, which 

n#»'*nvenient Mr. Dono- 

s the secret cause of 

] J. •»/*♦*>— •• .r"* k^refore 



ON GENTLEMAN FARMING. 

(From Lorain's Husbandry.) 

RemarkM on the gentleman's cowfUry establUhment, 

and a more eeonomieal management proposed. 

[Continued from page 346.] 

I will now make my remarks on what has been 
advanced in the preceding chapter. 

Until the gentleman's biiildings are so far finish 
ed, as to afford a tolerably comfortable residence 
for his family, they generally continue in town; 
consequently his visits to the fiirm are transient; 
and having collected together masons, carpenters, 
painters, &c. with the necessary labourers to wait 
on them; also gardeners, with workmen to assist 
them in forming the garden and lawn, and to plant 
a vast number of trees, shrubs, bushes, vines, flow 
ers, &c.; likewise fence makers, ditchers, blasters, 
ploughmen, carters, and labourers to do the busi- 
ness on the farm; the wages and pnivision for such 
a host must cost an immense sum of money. When 
the wanton waste, depredation, and idleness, that 
naturally take place, where no care can be taken, 
and every person follows the bent of his own incli- 
nation witnout restraint, are considered, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, thdt on an average every thing 
that is done, costs him two or three times as much 
as it ought to do, especially as many of the people 
in the vicinity of our cities have been accustomed 
to prey upon gentlemen farmers, and know full 
well how to practise every species of deception and 
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will be a continued tax on the farm, unless he leaves 
that part of them to be inhabited by cats and owh, 
which would be unpleasant to those who like to see 
every thing around them in good condition. It will 
hkewise be found that the ornamented groundii 
which cost the gentleman so much money, and sub- 
jected him to so much fatigue and perplexity, will 
be more likely to diminish than increase t|ie value 
of the farm. The judicious purchaser will cslcu- 
kite that if they remain as they are, the rent of tha 
land is lost; also, that unless fie submits io tiie an- 
nual tax of keeping them in order, the whole, io 
place of a part, will become a wilderness, and spoil 
the appearunce of his farm; therefore, expensive 
alterations must take place, before the obstacles 
which folly has placed in the way of cultivation can 
be removed. The trees and shrubs must be grub- 
bed up, and the gravel and oth^r trash op^iosed to 
vegetation removed, before the grounds can be pro- 
fitably employed. 

Whereas if the gentleman bad properly consi- 
dered the subject, his own good sense would have 
informed him, that no art of man, aided bj a)J the 
beauties of nature, could possibly decorate the 
grounds round a farmer's house, with any variety 
half as interesting as luxuriant crops judiciously 
cultivated. The beautifully green headlands around 
his fields, when mowed for the cattle while the 
grasses are still young, would form a useful and in- 
teresting carpet, adorned with the small and simple 
flowers of the season, furnishing extensive walks 
and scenes truly in unison with rural simplicity, and 
the economy of farming, as well as honourable to 
the taste and good sense of the owner, especially if 
he be actually very wealthy, and might without the 
least inconvenience possess all those expensive and 
useless toys which are so well calculated to divert lit- 
tle nainds; such a gentleman farmer would do honour 
to his profession, for his example would not tempt 
other gentlemen in his neighbourhood, wbe were 
less opulent, to injure their finances by aoing bis 
splendour, or else induce them to avoid an mtimate 
intercourse, lest the happiness of their families 
might be blighted by the creation of artificial and 
useless wants. 

It may, however, be proper to observe, that if 
the gentleman p(»ssess a princely estate, and has 
resolved to live in style, it is certainly no business 
of mine; still, as he professes to admire agricul- 
ture, and wishes to promote its interest to the uV 
most of his power, it would be unpardonable in hiiB> 
to saddle it with expenditures, entirely inconsistent 
with the economy of farming, especially as this ihay 
be readily avoided. 

1 therefore beg the liberty of. proposing what 
seems to be a rational plan, and one well cidculated 
to gratify the gentleman's ambition, withoot injur- 
ing the reputation of gentleman farming: provided 
he is not so engrossed by other pleasures as to pre- 
vent his personal attention, botn early and late, tc 
the business of the farm. Unless a gentleman be 
as fond of agriculture as a sportsman of bis dog< 
and gun, he cannot possibly acrive any more pie 
sure from it than the latter would do by keephik 
guns and packs of dogs for the use of those wbou 
he had hired to procure game for his table, and t 
kill the foxes in the neighbourhood, when he kne^ 
that money would do this with much less tro"** 
and expense, and that he loved his ease too we^ 
derive any pleasure from such fatiguing sport 

Now we all know that the sportsman is indei«' 
gable, and that his pleasure arises from active pw 
suit He will rise long before day to join the cha^^ 
in time; leap fences and ditches, and ride at fu< 
speed through the woods. If he happens to fs> 
from his horse, and his limbs are not disloeated, L- 
-^agerly remounts and pursues the hounds with n 
^"'^Vd activity, until he regains what he has k*« 
Mis teinoor— y dera^'cemeD^ nor does he w«w' 
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ifts clothe 89 and if his hat be not readily found, a 
handkerchief quickly supplies its place, and he hies 
on without it Such choice spirits as those are ex 
actly calculated for gentlemen farmers, provided 
they are really interested in the pursuit, and are re- 
•olred to be |^?emed by the gpenuine principles of 
rural economy, nnd their previous habits have 
taoffht them the inestimable advantat^es that may 
be derived from observation, reflection and calcu- 
lation; for, on the proper exercise of these invalu- 
able principles^tbe prosperity of gentleman farming 
principally depends. 

When a gentleman possessing these qualifica- 
tions has purchased a farm, and is determined to 
liye in stvle, I would advise him to lay off a suffi 
ciency of ground for the necessary buildings, park, 
lawn, garden, fishpond, &c., and to chargp this, 
with every improvement made on it, to "Family 
Establishment," and the remaining acres to the 
farm. As the taxes will, or ought to be, considera- 
bly increased in consequence of the expensive build- 
ing, &c. erected for the family, he should be careful 
BOt to burden the farm with more than its just pro- 
|K>rtion of them. As his steward, butler, huntsman, 
gamekeeper, groom, coachman, and servants under 
Siem, together with his housekeeper, chambermaid, 
nurses, waiters, cook, scullions, &c will have much 
leisure, he should draw a positive line of demarca- 
tion between these respectable inhabitants of the 
castle and plebeians on the farm; otherwise, the 
latter will become very restive and troublesome to 
him. They will murmur loudly against hard la- 
bour, while others, whom they will most certainly 
consider no better than themselves, are well paid 
for lolling a considerable portion of their time in 
the shade: more especially as thejr do not partake 
so freely of the delicacies from their employer's ta- 
ble, nor have the same opportunity of visiting his 
store rooms and cellars. 

I would also advise the ^ntleman to keep a will 
always ready made, ordenng the separate sale of 
the "Family Elstablishment," and of the farm; lest 
in the last act of his life he might disgrace gentle- 
man farming. If both should happen to be srild to- 
S ether, the world (which in cases of this kind sel- 
om, if ever, discriminates properly,) will attribute 
the enormous loss arising from the sale, to gentle- 
man farming. If, however, the will be made, the 
gentleman may have the satisfaction of feeling easy 
on his dying pillow: at least so far as agricujture 
may be concerned: for his farming accounts will 
clearly demonstrate i6 the world, that after the 
farm has been charged with its first cost, aod cveiy 
necessary rational improvement made on it, that it 
is actually capable of producing a neat, clear, an- 
nual income of at least ten per cent on the aggre- 
gate amount, and also a like interest on the capital, 
necessary to carry it on: even after full allowance [ 
has been made for wear and tear, and also for the 
depreciation in value of horses grown older in his 
service, together with every necessary repair done 
to the buildings, fencing. &c. This is not all; for, 
althnusrh temporary depreciations in real property 
will occur from various causes, it is a well known 
■fact, that, on the whole, its value increases with the 
increase of the population and prosperity of the 
country. It will also be found, if the gentlem:tn 
has manai^ed Judiciously, that one acre of the soil, 
taking the whole on an average, will produce more 
than three acres did at the time he p'lrchased the 
farm; unless, indeed, it was at that time more high- 
ly improved than farms generally are. For talents, 
capital and industry are capable of effecting an im 
mensc improvement in the soil, in a much shorter 
time than the probable existence of purchasers in 
general 

A gentleman should have all his buildings finish- 
od before he removes to the farm. Tht? whole 
ought to be erected bj contract; the undertakers 
finding all the materials. lif this be done, they will 



seldom cost half so much as they would do in the 
usual way. Much trouble and vexation will also be 
avoided, as his only care will be to observe that the 
business is properly executed. 

The gentleman will also find it much to his inte- 
rest, when it is practicable, to have his mowing, 
reaping and cradling done by the acre, and his corn 
fodder cut and gathered in the same way; his ma- 
nure hauled out to the fields by the load, of so many 
cubic feet in each; his grounds ploughed and har- 
rowed by the acre, himself or the contractors find- 
ing the teams; ditching done by the perch, and 
fencing by the pannel; wood chopped by the cord, 
and hauled in the same way; com nusked and crib- 
bed by the bushel; it and other grain threshed in the 
same way; removing stumps, rocks, and other ob- 
stacles by the acre or job; clearing woodlands in I 
the same way. The undertakers should either find { 
their own traard, or pay for it when they are not 
working,* as this will not only lessen the expense^ 
but also stimulate them to more industry. 

No live stock should t>e purchased, or any crops 
cultivated by the gentleman, until he removes to 
the farm. It is ten to one but the former will be so 
much neglected through the winter, that thej will 
not sell for as much in the spring as they cost in the 
fall, although much money has been expended for 
food and attendance on them. It is also more than 
probable that crops grown at his expense during his 
absence or transient visits to the farm, would not 
sell for half the money they cost 

But as it is of the utmost consequence to hasten 
the improvement of the soil, and also to provide 
sufficient food for an extensive stock of cattle, the 
fields which are not in grass should be let out on 
shares to the farmers in his neighbourhood to be 
sown in small grain: either on one or more plough- 
ingSy as may best accord with the views of the cul- 
tivator. On these grounds red clover ought to be 
sown early in the spring. If gypsum be sown on! 
them, hay and pasture will at>ound. The grounds j 
may be roueh, and weeds too plentiful; still, this is' 
of but trivial consequence, when compared with the' 
great advantage which may be derived from this 
invaluable practice. 

It was by these means that the very rapid im- 
provement was effected on the farm, in the vicinity 
of Philadelpbiji, formerly occupied by me. | 

I would advise the gentleman, even if he should; 
remove immediately to the farm, to put out on| 
shares^ all the fields that are not in grass, and which 
may not be wanted for the commencement of his 
first course of crops. 

These should be very limited until he becomes 
better acquainted with farming. This will ena- 
ble him to execute the little he undertakes with 
more care and skill: also prevent the heavv losses, 
(hat but too often arise from gentlemen aiming at 
too much in the beginning. This is not all; for but 
very light crops of grain are to be expected from a 
hasty and'imperfect cultivation of a thin soil; espe-| 
cially when conducted by a person who has qot; 
sufficient information to employ every favourable 
circumstance to the best advantage; consequently, 
if he should only get the straw for his share of the 
crop, it will be better than to risk the cultivation of 
all the fields himself; but it is probable he may 
make a much better contract than this. Here it 
seems proper to remark that, although it may be 
found necessary to meet the views of the farmer, to- 
admit him to plough more than once, it is not only! 
less expensive, but also far better to sow on but one' 
ploughing, as the animal and vegetable matter is 
far better secured from useless waste; and unless 
the grounds be often ploughed, harrowed and roll- 



* Disputes and complaining, however, would be bet- 
ter avoided by charging 'them a moderate price for 
board the whole time the job is in hand, and paying 
them more for doing the work. 



ed, a smoother surface for mowing the clover h 
genr rally obtained by one ploughing than more, if 
the furrow slices be well turned, and levelled by the 
roller, previously to harrowing and sowing the small 
grain. 

The produce of a highly improved and well cul- 
tivated farm, is very great If extensive barns and 
other buildings, sufficient to store the whole of these 
bulky articles, be erected in the plainest, but at the 
same time in the best way, together with only such 
a dwelling house as is commonly built by the plain, 
but wealthy Pennsylvania farmer, the whole will 
amount to more money than the estate will bring, 
unless a favourable op|>ortunity offers when it may 
happen to be sold. As (he rise in the firice of land 
frequently covers the loss, this serious evil is too 
seldom seen or considered. This, however, is not 
all, for the interest and repairs on the multiplied 
mass of building, will amount to a considerable 
sum, and is a yearly tax on the farm. When, in 
most instances, simple and cheap conveniences^ 
would secure (he crops better from waste, and also 
furnish preferable shelter for l^ve stock, where ther 
might be fattened with much less labour. Enirlandf, 
though vastly too expensive in her agricultural pur- 
suits, (since it has become fashionable for gentle- 
men to farm in that country,) is much more econo- 
mical in the erection of farm buildings^ than Peoo- 
sylvania, and in fact ought to be. 

If it costs the owners of lands in England, as 
much for farm buildings, in proportion to the sur- 
face of the soil, as it costs too many Pennsylvania 
farmers, they would be entirely ruined. Here we 
very frequentlv see large piles of buildings erected 
on not more than from one hundred to a hundred 
and fifty acres of land, though the average product 

Eer acre, fiiUs considerably short of that of Oreat 
Iritain; when if half the money expended on use- 
less stone and mortar, had been judiciously laid out 
in live stock and the improvement of the soil, the 
product would be at least equal, for our soil is na- 
turally as good, and our climate is vastly more (a- 
vourable to vegetation than the climate of England. 
Now if it be a fact, that the plain practical farmer 
is seldom remunerated for erecting very extensive, 
but plain buildings on a farm, it consequently fol- 
lows that ^ntlemen farmer's extensive and splen- 
did establishments, must be very injudicious, as 
well as injurious to themselves, and the interest of 
gentleman farming. 

Regular and well formed fences look well, and 
of course should be preferred when the old ones 
are actually worn out; provided they are equallr 
good, and not more expensive than others that will 
answer everv purpose quite as well. The use of a 
fence is to defend the field. Beauty should never 
supersede economy in the practice of farming. 
\V here land is cheap, and timber an incumbrance^ 
a fence made by heapii^g up the logs, though far 
from being handsome, should be preferred; espe- 
cially by gentlemen farmers, for they ought to pa- 
tronize economy in their neighbourhood Sucn a 
fence is formed by materials which must be remov- 
ed before the grounds can be cultivated. 

A sufficiency of them may as well be heaped up 
for a fence, as heaped and burned on the clearing; 
particularly as they are lasting, and may t>e readilj 
repaired by the falling ti)liber, and are, if well 
made, (he best defence. Evei^ the falling of the 
adjacent trees does not break them, neither ean any 
domesticated animal jump over or break througn 
them. If sheep or hogs climb over them, a little 
brush laid on the top« will effectually exclude those 
intruders. The logs, as is too often done, should 
not interlock the whole length of the fence. In that 
case, if the fire, which is often emploved by the 
back-woods farmer, communicates to the fence, it 
is very difficult to stop its progress by removing a 
part of the logs. Therefore, the farmer should be 
carefal to heap the loga ui certain parts of the 
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fence, so that they may be readily removed aside, 
to put a stop to the progress of the fire. In these 
places the lo«;s should be sufficiently light to insure 
the ready removal of them, if there should hapiien 
to be but one or tv\'o persons on the premises, when 
the accident takes place. 

AU'^ringf roads is an expensive business, for the 
soil is worn off from the old ones, and they ought 
to be sufficiently enriched to promote vegetation. 
When they are actually badly contrived, it should 
be done; however, not until the gentleman has be- 
come suificiently acquainted with his business, and 
also with the premises, to enable him to do it pro- 
perly, and without useless expense. 

I believe the gentleman will never be paid for 
fillinsc gullies and quarries, if it be done oflf hand, 
and that he who does it, either injures his profes- 
sion, by 'setting a bad example to his neignbour- 
hood, or subjecting himself to the ridicule of it. 
But if he lay suitable materials across the former, 
in proper places to stop the washings that empty 
into them, time will effect this purpose much sooner 
than some would suppose; especially if the water 
furrows, when the field is cultivated, be construct- 
ed, so far as it may l>e found practicable, to run into 
them. The ivater furrows should also he formed to 
empty into the quarries when it can be done. This, 
together with making them the common receptacle 
for every useless rubbish, (which must be removed 
to some place,) will, in time, fill them up. While 
these slow, but certain processes are in operation, 
they will set an excellent example to the farmers in 
the neighbourhood; who but too generally, for the 
want of a little labour and attention, suffer these 
Tcry unseemly nuisances to perpetuate their neglect. 
For the preposterous and very injurious practice 
of levelling the heights and hollows m fields, we are 
indebted to England. There proper machines have 
been constructed to execute this ruinovs business 
with despatch. With these the soil is removed from 
the heights and emptied into the hollows; which are 



Butter, 
Hay, 

Pork, about 
Calves, about 



|300 00 

100 00 

150 00 

70 00 



Amount, . |620 00 

He values his farm at $2500, his stock at $500; 
in the whole $3000. The interest of capital, there- 
fore, is . . . . $1H0 00 
Wages paid in hay time, . 30 00 
Taxes, say, 19 00 

$<229 00 

From $630 deduct S39, leaves $391— or$3<2 58 
cents per month for his labour. He has a small 
wood lot at some distance, so that he pays no mo- 
ney for wood. The produce of the farm used in his 
family has not been considered in this account 

Here is exhibited a picture of independence and 
domestic felicity, beautiful for its simplicity, and 
worthy of imitation. 

By not keeping a horse, he saves, probably, not 
less than one hundred dollars a year. By having 
a small farm, and selling his produce at the door, 
be is able to do most of his work himself, and there- 
by avoids the miserable and ruinous system of keep- 
ing hired men, who may be lazy and unfaithful, 
without diminishing their wages, and who by their 
wages often make more from the farm than the 
owner. The facts also suggest the advantage of 
applying the division of labour to farming. Perhaps 
marketing should be a distinct occupation. 

CharUiton, Jan, 8, 1827. JOS. TUFTS. 



nine months, viz. at Newburyport^ 
four months, 889 77 

At ^alem, ^we month8> 398 30 

Total, $780 97 

The member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, to whom tfie 
above account was communicated by Mr. Hale, was 
informed by that gentleman, that he used no more 
grain from October, 1816, to April, 1817, than was 
used from April, 181 b, to October, 1816. 

[J^ass, ■%»!• Rep. Sf Jour, p. 400, vol. ir. 



HOTCHKISS'S STRAW CUTTER. 

J(fr. Benjamin HaU^s accowit of the savings made by 
the use of Hotehkiss's Straw CtUter, employed to 
cut hay and straw as fodder for horses. 



Mr. Hale is proprietor of a line of stages running 
between Newbur^port and Boston. He says, 
already'^enriched by the Washings from the heights.! The whole amount of hay purchased 



By this inconsiderate practice the soil is doubled in 
the hollows; and the heights, unless the soil be 
deep, are reduced to sterility. It would be an excel- 
lent practice to spread more manure on the heif^hts, 
and leave the levelling of the field to cultivation 
and time, which will certainly effect it He must 
be a bad farmer, who cannot water furrow bis 
grounds so as to keep the hollows sufficiently dry. 

(To be continued.) 



[From the New England Farmer.] 

^ PROFITABLE FARMING. 

Mr. Richard Hildreth, of Sterling, having some 
business with me, in the course of conversation des- 
cribed to me the manner in which he manages his 
farms. His system is so simple, so successful, and 
so easy to be imitated, that the communication of it 
to the public will probably be beneficial as well as 
interesting. 

His farm consists of sixty-five acres in the easter- 
ly part of Sterling, on the old road from Lancaster. 
The soil is good. From two and a half to thred 
acres are annually planted with corn and potatoes. 
He raises about one hundred bushels of corn, at the 
rate of sixty bushels the acre. Of course the quan- 
tity of potatoes he raises must be small. He also 
misos a small qiiantity of spring wheat 

He keeps <4even cows, and one yoke of oxen, be- 
sides swine, but no horse. He has no hired men, 
except in hay tine. He paid the last season about 
thirty dollars for help. His mowing ground is about 
fouileen acres. 

His hotter is sold to marketers at bis door. His 
calves are ^nld alive at bis door. His whole time 
is therefore employed in cultivation. His skimmed 
milk is givt;n to his swine. 

The produce sold from this farm the past season 
•>ee& as followr.-* 



from April 1, to October 1, 1816, (six 

months,) and used at the stage stable, T.ewt. q. lb 

was 32 4 10 

At twenty-five dollars per ton (the low- 
est price at which hay was purchased, 
in 1816,) $800 00 

From October 1, 1816, to April 1, 1817, 
whole amount of bay and straw pur- 
chased for, and consumed by the 
same number of horses, viz. 

T. evt. q. lb. Cost. 

Straw, 16 13 3 10 $160 2S 

Hay, 13 14 1 00 350 00 



$510 28 

Deduct, on hand April 1, 1817, by estima- 
tion, four tons more than there was 
October 1, 1816, at $25 per ton, 100. $410 23 

Saving by the use of Hotchkiss^s straw 

, cutter, four months of the last six 
months, or the difference in expense in 
feeding with cut fodder and that 
which is uncut, $389 77 

Whole amount of hay osed for the horses 
of the Salem stage, twenty-five in 
number, from April 1, to October 1, T.ewt: q. Ih. 
1816, viz. 22 00 00 

At $30 per ton (the lowest price in Sa- 
lem,) $660 00 

Whole amount consumed by the same 
number of horses, from October 1> 
1816, to April 1, 1817, 

T. ewt. q. lb. Cost. 

Straw, 15 13 00 $187 80 

Hay, 2 15 00 81 00 $268 80 

Saving in using chopped fodder five . 
months, 891 20 

Total saving in ming the straw cmtt«K 



CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 

So much interest is felt by all in this great pub- 
lick work, that there are few of our readers who 
will not be trratified to learn that the whole of the 
loan of $200,000 asked for to prosecute it, was taken 
on Tuesdav as soon as the books were opened, a 
considerable sum beyond that amount being offered. 

We have seen a letter written within a few days, 
by two engineers of high reputation, (unconnected 
with this work,) who have lately examined the whole 
line of Canal. They speak both of its plan and 
prosecution in terms of decided approval; consider 
the mode of passing the low grounds as the best, if 
not the only one that could be adopted; and think 
that all material difficulties are overcome, and the 
prospect of completion within a reasonable period, 
absolutely certain. [JVat: Cfaz, 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 

[It is well known that the accuracy of the estimate 
of the aggregate expense of this immense undertak- 
insr, formed by the Board of Internal Improveroent, 
was questioned as soon as it was known; and at a 
late meeting of delegates at Washington, from se- 
veral states roost immediately interested, a com* 
mittee was appointed to investigate the subjeet 
We have not now room to present an abstraet, at 
we may hereafter do, of the facts and arguments 
by which the committee arrive at and "f^arV the 
conclusion: that the whole work may be accomplish- 
ed for one third of the amount ($42,000,000,) set 
down by the Board of Internal Improvement To 
all impartial observers, however; it is gratifying to 
see, that whilst the committee has disclaimed all 
impeachment of the motives of the board, thej 
have paid to their science and industry the tribate 
of their decided acknowledgement. It is fortunate^ 
too, in reference to the effect which must be pro- 
duced upon the publick mind by the opinion of a 
Board so entirely disinterested, and so distinguished 
for talents, that in every instance they have given 
as the ground of their opinion, the most minute and 
circumstantial data; thus affording themselves the 
means of correcting any errors of calculation as to 
cost of materials and labour. After all, perhaps 
the most general presumption will be, tnat toe 
truth lies between the two estimates; and many 
who reflect upon the difficulty of anticipating all 
the incidental expenses of even the smallest under- 
taking, will agree with a member of the Board, 
who is said to have remarked to a prominent pro- 
moter of the Canal in question^— '*Sir« jour mtnt- 
mum is a good thing with which to begin a canal; and 
when you are fairly emimrked in the work, if joa 
meet with unexpected difficulties, you can harere^ 
course to our tnaximum, and come out upon that** 
From the mass of facts and able reaaooing, and 
the many tables that accompany the proeeediogs of 
the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal Conveotioo, now 
published in pamphlet form, and for a eopj wheie- 
of we are indebted to the Hon. C. F. Meicer» the 
constant, indefatigable and efficient adfooftte of 
the work, we select the fbUowiDft Iwfiif m fMm 
lor more at present] 
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Bv compsrinBr tlif talimalcd co^t of (^xcnvalioii 

ilh ilip prii'Pi paid Ibr ■imiiiir work on the Ohio 

annl. sn'l Wcslern srciiun of Ihf PenniyUxnia 

Caoal. it >ppfa» lUl Ilie MlJRiat« of ihe Board is, 

"illv, in reference lo llie various species of ex- 

inii', riior'' tliim di>iitjle, aiiJ rri'quenflj lliree 

llie amojnl liiere paid. 
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be from Ihe pen of one of 
lal Virginia has produced. 
AUVrCE FROM A FATHER TO HIS ONLY 
DAUGHTER. 
Writler- imnudiatelg t^tr htr marriage. 
My J>eor— You have just entered into that state 
whirh i> replete wilb bappinesa or miserf . The i 
ilepcixit uuoD that prudent, amiable, uoiromi 
duct. whicD wisdom and virtue so itronglf rei 

hand, or on that imprudence 
winch a want of reflection or pauibo tna,y prompt, 

are allied lo ft man of honour, of talents, and 
of an open generous disposition. You have there- 
fore, Hi your power, all the essential ingredients of 
domestic happiness; it cannot be marred, ifjou now 
reDict upon that sjstcm of conduct which jou ought 
invariably to pursue — if you now see clearly, the 
path from which you wilt resolve never to deviate 
Our conduct it ofteD the result of whim or caprice, 
oflen such u will give us many a pang, unless we 
see belorebaod, what is always the most praisewor- 
thy, and the most essential to happiness. 

Tbe first majtiui which you should impress deep 
ly upon your mind, is never to attempt to control 
your husband by opposition, by displeasure, or any 
otiier mark of anger. A man of sense, of prudence 
ol warn feelings, cannot, and will not, hear an op- 
position ol any kind, which is attended with an an- 
f;ry look or expreMion. The current of his affec- 
tions is suddenly stt^ped; hit attachment is weak- 
ened; he begins lo feel a mortification, the most 
pungenti be is belittled even in bis own eye^ Hnd 
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lured, the wife who once excilei those 

menis in the breast of a husband, will never regain 

Ilie high ground which she might and ought to have 

ied. When he marries her, if fae be a good 

he expects from her smiles, not frowns; he ex- 
pects lo find ill her one who is not to control hiro — 
not lo take from him the freedom of acting as his 

judgment shall direct; but one who will place 
auch conGdence in him, as to believe that his pru- 
dence is hii best guide. Little things, what in reali- 
oere triiles in themselves, oRen produce 
bickerings, and even quarrels. Never permit them 
1 subject of dispute; yield them with pleasure, 
smile of affection. Be assured that one dif- 
ference outweighs them ftll a thousand, or ten thou- 
sand limes. A difference with your husband uught 
lo be considered ai the greatest ciilamity — as one 
thai it lo be moat studiously guarded against: " 
a demon which must never be permitted to 
a hnhitation where all should be peace, unimpaired 
conG'leoce, and heart-felt affection. Besides, what 
can a woman gain by bcr opposition or her differ- 
rni''>'? Nothing. But she loses every thing; she 
lo^e.< her husband's respect for her virtues, she loses 
his love, and with that, all prospect of future bappi- 
OPS'. .She created her own misery, and then uttet* 
idlp and silly complaints, but utters Ibi 
Vb'- love ofa husband can be retained, only by Ibe 
lii^h opinion which be entertains of his wife's good- 
iir^sa of heart, of her amiable dispoiilion. of tbe 
sweeiBcw of her temper, of ber pnidi 
her devotion to him. Let DOthing, upon any occo* 
sion, ever lesaen that opinion. On the contrary, it 
(boiild at^ment every dayt be ahould IwTe much 



more reason to admire her for Iho^ cxccllcnl qual- 
ilie*. which will ch»I a lustre over a riiliious womUi 
when her personal allraclions are no more. 

Has your husband staid out longer than rou ex- 
pected? When he returns receive him as the part- 
ner of your heart. Has he disappointed you in 
something you evpecled. wbi-lher of ornament, or 
furoiiure, or of any conrenieocyi' Never evince dis- 
contenl; receive his apolngy with cheerfulness. — 
Does, he, when you are house keeper, invite com- 
pany without informing you of il, or bring home 
with him a friend? Whatever may be your repast, 
however scanty it may be, however impossible it 
may be to add to it, receive them with a pleaung 
countenance, adorn your table with cheerfuineai, 
give to your husband and to your company a hnrty 
welcome; it will more than compensate for every 
other deficiency; it will evince love for your hus- 
band, good sense in yourself, and Ihal politeness of 
nera, which acts m the most powerful charm; 
111 give to the plainest fare a zest superior to all 
that luxury can boast. Never be discontented 00 

ly occasion of this nature. 

In the next place, a* your husband's success in 

Krofession will depend upnn his popularity, and 
e manners of a wife have no little influence in 
extending or lessening the respect and esteem of 
others for her husband, you should take care to be 
affable and polite to the poorest as welt as to the 
' ;besL A reserved haughtiness is a sure iodicatioD 
a weak mind and an unfeeling heart 
With respect to your servants, leach them to re- 
spect and love you, while yon expect from them a 
reasonable discharge of their respective duties.-- 
Never lease y ourscTf, or them by scolding; it has no 
other effect than to render them discontented and 
impertinent. Admonish them with a calm firmness. 
Cultivate your mind by the perusal of those books 
which inslruci while they amuse. Do not devote 
much of your lime lo novels; there are a few which 
may be useful in improving and in giving a higher 
tone to our moral sensibility; but they tend to vi- 
tiate Ibe taste, and to produce a disrelish for sub- 
stantial intellectual food. Most plays are of the 
ime eatti they are not friendly lo the delicacy 
hich is one of Ihe omameols of the female char 
cter. History, Geography, Poetry, Moral Essays, 
liography. Travels, Sermons, and other well writ- 
:n religious productions, will not fail to enlarse 
, our understanding, to fender you a more agreeable 
companion, and to exalt your virtue. A woman de- 
' ' of rational ideas of religion, has no securily for 
irlue; it is sacrificed lo her passions, whose 
i, not that of God, is her only governing prin- 
ciple. Besides, in those hours of calamity lo which 
families must be exposed, where will she find sup- 
port, if it be not in her just reflections upon that all 
ruling Providence which governs Ihe universe, whe- 
ther animate or inanimate. 

Mutual (lolitencss between the roost intimate 
friends, 'i essential to that harmony, which should 
be once broken or inlernitiled. How inipor- 
iBol then is il between man and wife! — The more 
tvarm Ihe altaebmenl, the less will either party bear 
lo be slighted, or treated with the smallt^l degree of 
rudeness or inattention. This politeness, then, if it 
in itself a virtue, is at least the means of giv- 
real goodness a new lustre; il is the means of 
preventing discontent, and even quarrels; it is the 
oil of intercourse, it removes asperities, and gives to 
every thing a smooth, an even, and a pleasing move- 
lit only add, that matrimonial happiness does 
not depend upon weaUh; do, it is ool to be found in 
wealth, but In minds properly tempered and united 
lo our respective (itualions. Competency is neces- 
of sary; all beyond that paint, is ideal. Do not sup* 
:a* pose, however, that I woiUd not advise your bw> 
baud to augment his property by all honest and com] 
mendabte nwuit. 1 wouhl wish to ice him utiTely 
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engaged in such a pur!>uir. becRuse engagprneni.'ull upeed, a diaUnce of at least lArec mitei inore> 
ft sedulou* eBiplojment, in obtaining some la«(l:i(ile|over a very heavy road. The match was decided, 
end, is essential to hapninfss. In the attainment o(^ too, under the most disadvantapeoua circumstances, 
a foriuiie, by honourable means, and partieuliiily by «b the weather had been exlremely wet and haay, 



pfofesaional eierlii.n, a mnn derives pariit 
lalisfaetion, in spir applause, as well as Trora ihe in 
CT«asing estimation m which he is held by ihojc 
around him. 

In the management of your domestic concern^,. 
let prudence and wise economy prevail. Let ncal | 
ness, order, judement, be seen in all your diffrrrnr 
departments. Unite liberality with a jnst rrii'j::l]ly; [ 
always reserve something for the hand of vl.]tri\3'^ 
and never let your door be closed to the voii-i' ol 
suffering humanity Your servants, in narii^'uL^r. 
will have the strongest claim upon your cnariiy'. let j 
them be well fed, well clothed, nuned in sickness, 
Uld never unjustly treated. 

BTonnaa ouzo. 

DUCK SHOOTING. 
J. S. SiinSEK, Es<t. 

Sir,— In No. 42 of the pretent volume, p. 33 1. i^ 
a nece signed "A Sportsman," and taken from the 
Elklon Press, respecting the toleing of duclfe. 'I'ii? 
mode is minutely and correctly described, bnd l!i<- 
writer has Fallen into one error only. He spoalis ul 
toleing ducks by dogs as a mode practised on Ibc 
Susquehanna, and confined to that river. In thi~ 
particular he is mistaken^ that made of tojcing is 
rery old, and is known and used on almost every 
river and inlet in Alaryland, with the same success 
and in the same manner mentioned by "A Sports- 

To account for this phenomenon might p;uve 
difficult It is efficient for us as sportsmen (o know 
the fact it m; >nd I can comtiMUiicate two other 
modes not so ^nerally known. Let the gniiner 
bare a small blind on the shore, at some distance 
from the one built in the water, with a hole or 
aperture sufficiently large to thrust the arm through, 
while the body is concealed. Let the person be 
hind the small blind, gently wave in his hand from 
light to left, and left to right, a red silk hnndker- 
chief, suffering it to rest but a moment oi 
nouad. The hole should be about (wo feet from 
Ihe earth. The gunner in the other blind will dis- 
cover the ducks advancing to Ihe shore, and u 
at a proper distance he may shoot them, 
other mode is practised at night. If a person with 
bis ramrod, or a small slick, will make & slight 
noise in the water near the shore, he will find th<- 
ducks approaching the shore. A negro boy v ' 
answer for either mode, and Ihe best way is lo ci 
ceal him' in a blind at some distance from ll 
where the sportsman is posted, and most freqiieiilly 
on the shore, if the advanced blind be nol too far 
in the water. JAMES BUILE. 



(From a Charleston paper.) 
MATCH AGAINST TIME. 

Mr. EidUor — I send you the following for publi- 
oalion. as the result of a Match against Tin 
cleverly performed as any hitherto reported, « 
in' the sporting annals of the old country, or oi 
own. 

Il may be proper to remark for the Inform 
of your distant readers, that the agreement en 
into between the parties, was, that the hone nhould 
travel either in a sulky, or under the taddtr. 
times round the Washington Race Ground, a 
tanceor,y^^inU8iin^Miuccssn«« b>urt, The horse 
won the match, as will be found below; and as a 
•vidauce of bow little he was affected by il, on con 
ing out through ihe A/VteU ntiU, he ran away, an 
Wai with great difficulty slopped, after running □ 



lip to the hour appointed for Marling, when the 
came out unusually bright and warm for the season, 
Lind created a very unpleasant and healed atmos- 
phere. In fact, llie horse was completely steamed 
ihroughout Ihe whole of bis arduous undertaking. 
I I have seen, Mr. Editor, matches of all kinds de- 
'eided in England, where everything that eiperl 
' t'lice in Jockeyxhip could suggest, was put in requi- 
' ^ition to insure success, but 1 must da Ihe gentle- 
man who drove in the present instance, the justice 
to say, thai I never before witnessed so much judg- 
: nent and 90 much dexterity displayed by any indi- 
i'idual similarly situated. It was owing aKogetber 
to his manner of driving and humouring his horse, 
Ihat he was enabled to travel with so much ease to 
bimself and satisfaction to every beholder 

I am induced, as you will Gnd, 
my report of this match, from a ' 
though il was perfortued in the suburbs of our city, 
or as some on the other side of the Allanlic will say, 
in Iht mtdi of America, it will not full, however, to 
gain admittance into the columns of every European 
I magazine that is cnnducled as it should be — with 
indour enough to give every section of the world 
credit for every thing it contributes towards further- 
log the objects of the TUEF. 

Time kept by a Patent Lever and Cltronometer. 



5 5 41 4 JH 16 Walked 14 do. 

6 5 34 4 33 40 

7 6 39 4 40 19 Halted 16 do. 

t I ^? IsS'^l Cantered partof 

.0 4 si ilT%\ih^9iMntm\h». 

Won the match, having S niinulet and 13 se- 
conds to spare. 

[The gentleman who drove the horse was Mr. 
John Randolph. The account would have heer 
--' -nore salisfaclory, if il had given the age, co- 
name, pedigree and sice of the horse, with a 
description of Ihe vehicle in which be was drivei. 
We have no doubt he was dwp in tiu bUtod.} 



.0 be parlic 



Started at 1 


o'clock, J 


n. 9, 1837. 


Time Bf going 
imkJllilt. 
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Rmtrh. 








A 15 


5 15 




5 4fl 


II 4 




6 53 


16 57 




6 50 


93 47 




5 50 


38 37 




6 5 


84 43 




6 3 


40 45 




6 10 


46 55 




« 17 


53 13 




6 C 


59 18 




6 39 


1 5 47 


Halted 30 seconds. 


6 8 


1 11 55 




6 13 


1 18 7 




6 3 


1 34 10 




6 3 


1 30 13 




6 G 


1 3G 19 




G t 


1 43 30 




6 7 


1 48 37 




6 6 


1 54 S3 




5 68 


3 00 31 




6 34 


2 7 5 


Hatted 55 seconds. 


5 37 


3 12 42 




5 49 


3 18 31 




5 54 


3 34 33 




5 40 


3 30 14 




5 51 


9 36 5 




5 59 


9 4i 4 




5 57 


9 13 1 




5 59 


2 51 00 




5 45 


2 53 45 


fBinn aocTK. 


6 19 


3 6 4 


■Halted 45 seconds. 


5 53 


111 56 




5 50 


3 17 4« 




5 59 


3 33 45 


Breathed 10 do. 


5 50 


3 29 35 




5 55 


3 35 30 




« 3 


3 41 33 




6 13 


3 47 46 




a 3 


3 53 48 


Walked 15 da. 


5 50 


3 59 38 




« S9 


4 6 17 


Halted 80 seconds. 


6 33 


4 11 a? 




6 37 


4 17 6 




5 39 


4 33 S6 





WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 

[AniiBar to Verita* in the Uut Anuriean Farmer— 

from the JVational hteOigeneer.] 

Audi altertn partem. 

Veritas, in vour paper of yesterday, gave ao ei- , 
timate of the eliarges upon the importation of broad- I 
iloths.and thence asserted, (and donbtles* to in- ' 
iuence and sway Ihe public mind upon the sabJMt I 
he had in hand,; "that the American maDU^ctara 
of woollen goods has a reed adv^Uage over the 
English, of 65 percent, and still is discontented aait 
clamorous." Now, I will show yon that, instead of 

per cent he has no advaaiage — (hat the advan- 

1 is agaiiut him. 

'erilas has taken an invoice of broadcloths, aad 
added to it Ihe exchange, commiuiona, freiglit, &C. 
with Ihe ad valorem duly of 33^ per cent., amount 
in^. according to his estimate, to 65 per cent, aad 
this, be says, is Ihe measure of the real mdtmtme 
which Ihe American manuraeturer has over lie 
English manufacturer. Admitting, for the prweat 
purpose, Ihat Veritas is right as far as be gDei,tl- 
though his estimate is too high, yet it ia obvioii 
Ihat nothing can be deduced from it, becauae his 
view is partial. He has taken into his account lbs 
facts only in relation lo one tide of Ihe catei Look 
at the other. 

The English manufacturer pays but a penny a 
pound duly upon the raw material. The AmericM 
manufacturer pays 30 per cent The EngKah m* 
nnfacturer pays, with exchange from 8 to 13 per 
cent, in his favour, the American, with czchaott 
from 8 to 12 per cent against him. Aod, a* Veiv- 
las has added, freight, commissinns, be to the ad 
valorem duty on cloth, add for the seme for the duty 
on wool, which Ihe American mtnufnclurer paj^ 
beyond what, in like case, Ihe English manu^aetll^ 
or pays. The wool constilutes ahout one-half the 
value of common, and two-thirds the value of fine, 
cloths; and il will be a low estimate. In the particB- 
Isrs thus far stated, to say that the KngKsn maoo- 
factiirer has an advanluge of 30 per cent 

Labour in England is a third cheaper than in flie 
United Slules. Other things being equal, Ibis of 
iUc'lfcives lo IheEnglish roanuraclureriin advantage 
of3S4 per cent. ,lo say nothin(;ofthe immense advan- 
tage rf-sulling from experience, skill, and capital, and 
the undisturbed possession of his own market, and 
the benelil of ours for his redundant or other pro- 
iliicts, available at his pleasure. The English ma- 
nufitclurer makes his cloth with Ihe eertamty of the 
British markel tbrougboul the Brititb dominion* 



lusion of every comMGIor. Tha duties at 
iduHled amount to Ibis, lite mMw of tbe 
British empire demands it. But tbn *»mp«fiii bw- 



nufnclurer makes his cloth witboot tbe caitaiDtf of 

ly thing. 

Thus far, Uwn, the Brilirii w if u fcfl urer bMia 
a^^gate advaatage or OS} pw oeat Add ti this. 
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Hli.i .i.'ore proptrlj- ouijtii to luve Iicti ileilii' if<l 
tfam tbe duties pmil hy the impurtiiiii; inerchiinl. 
Uir |]ot(>rioii& evksioDa of tbe fusIodi*, and it nill br 
found that the inroke o( Drilisb eoods which Veri 
ta« hu tCiccD, comes into the in;>rkel of the United 
Stales, with, (o us.ruinousadraiiln^M over the Ami 
Hcnn nanuricturcr. How, then, rould Veritu >aj 
that he ba« a clear advaotage of 65 per cent, ovrr 
the English manufacturer, and add to hb asserlion 
Ihe reproach that followed? A. B. 



Beallu m the City of IVaAingtan. in the ytari {uitk 
(i« $uppo»td pi^Miilion of taeh year.) from 1630. 

Tears iSiO 1S3I I8!a |gJ 3 I3 J4 lliiB I9i6 

Scattit, SiT ass S98 85* (SO BiS 2H3 



The Citj.t* well as the District at large, suffers 
much from (he want of a code of laws, afiplirable 
to ItiF •*hole; for it is now almost ini|>os9ible for 
soy citiseu to as; what it the law of the pli 
Another evil under which theji labour, arises from 
Ibe mtroduclion of non-resident ilavea, who 
brought here for sale or hire, great numbrra of 
VuJi) are hired bv individuals by the year, re-hired 
1^ the nionih or day, and many of thero employed 
on <he pubhck worLs, to the icreat injury of Ihe (r 
labourers, who bare families to support, and feel i 
interest in the welfare of thr place, besides ndding 
to its character and physical slren^, in the hour 
«( danger. 



In I54S, itwat retnarked, as extraordinary, that 
the Fn-ncb and English Beets bad fired not li 
than three hundred cannon shot, in an eng»eeineDl 
of two hours! It is therefore evident, that few 
canoiH) were cnrrjcd by any one ship; and indeed, 
we believe, tb»( originally the number wa* only ti«o, 
placed in a castle in the forepart of the ship — 
whence the nam* of "forecastle" is still retained, 
though (he guns are remored. These guna were 
at-^ of small dimensions; and probably, at lirsl 
Jixtd. to prevent iheir retoil. as we know ihey were 
on land. When the accidents to which their aini 
fVBs liable, in coosetjuenee of the motion of the ship, 
he. are considered, we may safely inter that the 
slaughter they produced aould not be great. The 
ordnance was afterwards augmented in number, by 
the admission of pieces of varii ■ ■ -■ 
oalibres. which stood without 
tMme deck. 
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Extract from a letter of an Jmerican—dated 

Paru,JVov. I>t26, 
Hy last letter mentioned that I contemplated 
visit to Gen. Lafayette, at the ancient chateau of 
La Grani;e, A few days since Mr. and my- 
self set off for Ihe purpose of accumpliahing thib. 
tthirb haa proved to be the aioat derply inleresling 
•isil thai I have made, and on* which shall not 
louo l>e 'ffucr^ from niv re me lub ranee. I'hc dis 
tai'ce from Paris is 33 miles, and we went in a dili 

Circlet Rosoy,and thence in a small voilure le 
Grange, where we arrived in the evening Driv- 
ing through Ihe ancient art^hed ga(e<VBy into the 
«ourl yard, we alighted and were immediately ush 
«red up stairs, where we met Mr. G W, Lafayette 
in the anti-room, who conducted ui into Ibe draw 
iag ruDin, where sal his father with several icentle- 
nwn Upon enlertog. we xoon reco^nited the be 
nignant features upon which we had m oflen dwelt 
with interest durinK hia vitit to our country; audi 
Ibr Grncral imnwdiately arose, and advancing with 
K Irieridlt »niil<' tu reeeive us, welrorued us in the 
kiiKkU nuoer. AltornKliacUBietterivhigfaldo- 



■rri), be tieean lo intiuire about his friends: 

nifesling Ibe greatest inleresi lor Ihem.and Ibi- 
oiost minute recollrclion of every lliing concerning 
He inquired most [larticularlv abuul the youn; 
of his acquaintance, and wished to know nho 
had been married iince he left us. Alter having con- 
versed with the General for some lime, Mr. U. W. 
LaCayetle shewed u* to our room; and on reluming 

(he drawing room. I was much surprised at the 
luoiberof ladiei and gentlemen, particularly of the 

former, who were assembled there, amounting to, 
quite a large parly, although the greater pro|iorlion 
of Ihero were Qiewbers of the family of Lafuyette. 
Tlie General advancing lo meet roe, look me round 
and introduced me to most of then; and among Ihe 
_ were three AmericHn ladies, the celebrat- 
ed Beojamin Constant, one of the first lili-rary and 
pohlical character* of France, and a particular 
fnend of the General; lieva'seur, his companion, 
during his tour in the United Stales, together with! 
lerul others. | 

Geo. Lafayette's family while at La Grange, con-i 
siats of his son,G. W. L. and his lady, the Comtesie 
Lasteyrio and Madame Lalourbourg. his daughters; | 
■■■— grunddaughrers, one of whom is married, and- 
or three grandsons, very young — the Corote' 
La^teyrie is also there, but he has long been very ill | 
ler being soon announced we all went down, 
the tabic were sealed twelve ladies and (en 
gentlemen, besides half a dozen of the younger 
members of ihe family nl aside table, iiiuch is thei 
pristine hospitality of La Grange, aud il recalls the 
uiemory of patriarchal times lo see the venerable 

Klnot. in the evening of bis days, thus surrounded 
, hik descendants, all of whom manifest towards 
him the most respectful and affectionate attention. 
After a very pleasiint lime spent at the table, we re- 
turned to Ihe draHing room, and the evening pass- 
ed away in a mosl agreeable manner in conversa- 
tion with the General and the young ladies. There 
are sii of the graud daughters who are grown up, 
all of whom are very agreeable. They speak 
English, more or less; bui 1 could not persuade any 
of Ihi'm to ronversr with me in that language, when 
they found I understood French — and this is their 
inTHiiable praetice. They are all very much al 
lached to our country, and express a great desire 
lo visit it 

I had much conversation with our venerable host, 
during whirh I often found my attention wandering 
from the subject on which he spoke to the charac- 
ter uf tbe s|>eaker himuUf. and the many admirable 
passages of his eventful life; to his early and gene- 
rous self-devolion lo the cause of our country when 
strugglmg in her infancy, almost hopelessly, (or in 
dependence; (o bis firm, his fearless nnd consistent 
defrirtment throughout thai dreadful revolution 
which deluged his native land with blood, when his, 
adherence lo principle Inst him his popularity and) 
endangered hia life; and. finally, to his recent visit to! 
the United States, and his long conlmued Iriurapbalj 
progress through the land for whos< hberty he so| 
gallanlly fought in his youth. And when, after a^ 
most interesting and agreeable evening, I retired toi 
my room, it was long before I could close my cyes;l 
my thoughts recurring to the society in which 1 bad 
just been, and dwelling upon him whose hoApit»lily 

1 was now enjoying I could hardly realize that I 
was aclualljr at La Otttagt. Ihe abode of the noble 
minded, the excellent LafHjetle; the mansion of bin 
whom we had so recently seen on (he other side 
of the ocean, receiving a joyous welcome to Ihe 
"hearts and the homes" of a grateful nation. 

In Ihe morning, we all re-assembled at breakfasi; 
on reluming from which lo the drawing room, oui 
attenlion wascalled to Ibe ■■■tar- spangled banner," 
the beaHtirul flag of the Brandy wine, suapended in! 
the adjoining a|>artment above (he portraits of 
Washington and Franklin, one of its folds being 
ETucrnU; Oram orcr Hm foiBer. It wu a ^te- 



ful sih-cIhcIc, indeed, lo an American, lo see Ibe flag 
of his counlry graced thus Milb an honoured sta- 
tion in a foreign land, iind in Ihe abode of one of 
its eorlieat and bravest defenders. This was pre- 
sented to General Lafayette by the officers of tha 
Brandywine upon his leaving Ine frigate at HavM, 
Hceompanied with a reijueit that it roigbl be dis- 
played u|ion the anniversaries of Washington's birth 
day and the Declaration of Independence— which 
he has more than complied nilh from Ibe siluatioD 
assigned it. 

Around the walls of Ihe ailling rooin are hung 
the portraits uf all the Presidenli of the U. States. 

\Ve were invited to go out lo shoot with some 
of the genlkmen. hut declined, preferring a walk 
with Ihe young ladies, who arcimipauied us around 
the grounds in tbe vicinity of the chuleau, nolwilh- 
standing the wel and unpleasanl state of liifl paths, 
whirh, however, the ladiei of France do not much 
dread. On returning to the house, the General 
t lo plan some improvements in his grounds, 
witboni fir»t .calling his grand daughters 
around him to hold a consullalion on Ihe subject 
id it was really ah inleresling spectacle, to bennid 
le who had been a chief actor in so many trying 
srencs, thus kindly consulting Ibe taste and Ihe 
wishes of liii amiable descendants as they gathered 
around him. upon a subject of comparatively so 
trivial a nature. 

lo the course of the day we walked out to obtain 
a viewof the front of tbe chateau, which wehad but 
imperfectly seen Ihe evening before, and which is 
the finest part of iL On each side of the arched 
gateway before mentioned, is a large round build- 
ing in turrelted form, surmounted by cupolas, the 
whole most richly and bcaulifully covered with llUC- 
urianl ivv clinging to the grey walls of this time 
honoured edifice, and finely contrasting lis deep 

E'een with ibeir venerable hue. The chateau o( 
a Grange is Ihe ancestral residence of General L»> 
fayelte, and is 900 years old 

At dinner as large a party assembled as on tbe 
preceding day, and the time passed very pleasant- 
ly, and after another highly agreeable evening <r« 
look leave of this interesting family, intending to 
return on Ihe neil day to Paris. Tbe Gcoervl 
wished us to remain longer, but finding we were 
resolved to go, he promised to send us to Rotoy in 
his own carriage, and to rise in the morning to se« 
us off We remonstrated against this, but he said 
he had always been an early riser. In the morning 
we found Mr. G. W. L. waiting far us below, some 
coffee prepared for us, snd the carriage at the door. 
Our venerable host, early as it was, soon came 
down to see us, and after a short conversation we 
bade them farewell, and stepping into the carriage, 
departed from the hoapilablc mansion of La Grange, 
perhaps never again to experience tbe kindness of 
its most estimable proprietor, and his most amia- 
able and interesting family. I'bus tenninated • 
visit, in every respect truly delightful and interest- 
ing; one which will ever be mosl deeply engraven 
on my memory; one, upon the recollection of which, 
1 never cense to dwell with tbe greatest pleasure. 



TiL3 S'AUiS&'JX. 



BiLTTHoaB, Frid4t, Jairurt 36, 1837. 



The PaospccTB or MiBTLmix 
The actual condition and prospects of oar nalin 
state are subjects that often excite melancholy re- 
flections but (o what end ahajl we, by eipressinf 
them, give rise to nnplr«sanl emetion* in the minda 
of our readers — ad batu^ llie answer is, thai it 
may be in this, as in the case of prevailing and dee- 
(rurtive maladies amongsl men and beasts, it crfle* 
happens that he irin dMciibes tlieir •/mptemi.uS 
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proclaims (heir effect?, Ihoiigb lie know not hmv tolllioae wlioni ivo so niuiih regard. The a urge on uses 
treat them; still renders an important pulilick aer- his probe, not to inHicI pain, but to cure the wound 
entitled to tlie praise of benevolence, by thai g:ivcs it. Our object is to invite the sug^estioi 



drawing forth efficient advice and saving prescrip- 
tion, fro ua those whose greater experience enables 
then) to point out the latent cause of llie disorder, 
and to designate the means of prevention or cure. 
The case of iMarjland is, we apprehend, not Hlone; 
her depressed and deteriorating condition is, we feiir, 
common to all her southern and western sisters. 
Are we asked for the proof of the declining pros- 
pects of the farming interest? We answer, heaven 
craol that we maj be mistaken! but let every man 
Mok around him; let his memory, if it can, run 
back for twenty or thirty years, taking, each one the 
circle of his own county; did it not then abound in 
well bred geotlemen farmers, living in good dwell- 
ings well supplied; their families genteelly clad and 
well educated; their churches in ^ood repair nud 
well attended; the intercourse of neighbouring fami- 
lies social and frequent, and their manners and amiise- 
tnenti comparatively refined and elegant? Was 
there not every where an air of thiiviog prosperity: 
Bccoropanied by all the evidences of good inteltec' 
tual cultivation and rational enjoyments? What i) 
tune the slate of the country? Does any one build 
suhstantial dwellings on a scale, and with convenien- 
ces for the grnled accommodation and hospitable 
entertain meat of friends? Do ne see through the 
country successive plantations of young orchards to 
lupptv (he place of those whose ruins only serve as 
perishing monumeols of belter management and 
Letter times? Have not truck patches with wc — 
fences, and cabbages, and potatoes, taken the pi: 
of all the old fruitful paled gardens, n rally laid 
1 planted with Jessamine, and tulips, ' ~ 



remember, i 

"The beautiful epitome 
Of all that useful is and r 
Where eumrort sat with ) 
And laughing hospitality." 
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of those who can benetit society by exposing the 
ources of actual depreciation, and by specifying the 
.ppro]>riatG remedy. Does it result from the subdivi- 
ion of estates; the existence of slavery, and the more 
ind more unprofitable results of that species of la- 
bour; from the desertion of their native abodes by all 
the most enterprising young men, the elite of the 
country to seek richer soils in newer countries, 
more pleasure with less labour in a city life; or is this 
last specification an effect rather than a cause?— of 
one Ining be who runs may read; it requires no So- 
crates nor Solon to tell us lliat, as when a people be- 
come poor and ignorant, corruption and shvery are 
treatlingcloseupun Ihi-ir heels; so something should 
be done, and done speedily and effectually, to educate 
thenuuiof the rising generation. The power lu do 
this resides in the legulalure of the italet. Let 
them use it whilst yet there is amongst the people 
discernment and good sense enough lo su|iport Ihem 
in the measure. The various features of this un- 
pleasant subject will be hercaRer taken up and can- 
vassed more in detail. 

C7-The late news from England produced a sort 
of fluttering in this market, ibr a few hours. The 
holders of flour asked the first day 9I per barrel ad- 
vance; the neit day it feU| to 50 crnts advance- 
that is (J.SO for wharf flour, at which it stUki. I 
had not, as wc have understood, any sensibli; effect 
on tobacco and cotton. The importance of reoetit 
movements abroad will be settled, probably, bv the 
next arrival. The Spaniards will succumb and dis- 
avow their agency in the movements of the Portu- 
and pinks, and heartsease? Such toere the signs ofi guese insurgents, and the port of defiance ussumed 
comfort, and such the seats that same of us can just, hjr Engtnod will have deterred other powers " 
giving her countenance and support; or, Spaii 
sured of support from others, will take up the g 
and a general war will ensue— a war of principle — 
of representative monarchy against absolute or le 
gilimatc despotism; and being a war of opinioi 
Formerly there were very many farmers and! without any particular aggression or geographical 
planters in every county in the state, who could [boundary in dispute, it will be of wide extent and 
maintain their families in a style of at least com pa- of long duration. God zrant that one slrp may be 
rative afOuence; enjoying leisure for mental im-jgained in the cause ana the progress of freedom, 
prnvemenl, and a taste for social pleasures. They At all events, as respects our interest, we may cal- 
could well afford, in union with three or four of their dilate that England will maintain in Portugal an 
neighbours, to employ a gooil classical teacher for'army of observation; which, of itself, will have a 
their children; whilst not a few had the means ofltendency to promote improvement in the price of 
■ending their sons lo some convenient college; de- jour bread stuffs. For ourselves, we will not iioi- 
lighted and happy in thi; well founded bupe of seo jtate certain affected philanthropists so far, as topre- 
ing them rise lo stations of publick usefulness and lend that we do not wish for war — beUa.htirrida 
fame; but how many planters or farmers can naw'beUa — a long and obstinate war of manieuvreSj 
■pare for a putpose w dear to every parent'i heart, mithout bloodjud — leaving all alive to eat tlieir ra- 
|600, or even half of it, from their money income, lioni, without settling the dispute; thoui;h we have 
to send their ions from home? I understood it to be the opinion expressed to one ol 

Need we say that we contemplate with sorrow 'our senators, by Mr. Gallatin, of long-headed re- 
die sombre picture we have drawn, and that onrlpute. that the affair will blow over, if not in nine, 
greatest happiness would be to find that it is nut |ierhaps in nineteen dav«! Better prices, say we, lo 
warranted by the actual condition of that class of (he ^incrtcnn Farmer, let what may happen. 

worthy and honourable ciiizens, whose interests' 

will never cease to be the •ubjiicl of our most ear 1 gf-A correspondent at St. Augustine, Florida, 

nest solicitude. Whether it be the natural tenden- , under dale 3d January, insl., postscribes — "with 

cy of some part of our political machinery to accelc- hands lUmoit froxen." 

rate the march of poverty, and, as a consequence, to, — — - — 

beget ignorance and crirne, or whether the increas.' ' CONTENTS OF THtS NUMBER. 

of theae deplorable evils amongst ourselves be the Tipia, or the art of constructing edifices and walls 

inevitable result of the present general state and, with a composition of shell, or small stones, lime and 

relations of the world — whether it bo within ttip 'sand, by Ijcn. Ales Macomlt^AJe and fortei 

■cope and power of domestic legislation, to arrest.— Sarah Birltctt — Remarks on (ientleman Farming, by 

their progress and to mitigate their effects, ari;!L"rain,coiitinued— Pmfitable FarminginNewEngland 

question* which imperiously demand the considera- 1— ""'"'"j^iss' Straw Cutter— Clieaapeate and Delaware 



tton of the philanthropist and the lawgiver. That po 
verty is progressive, and licentiousness increasing ii 
our country, cannot be denied. When reckless ne 
cessiliei stimulate ignnrancc. vines spring up in soci 

etj as spoDlaneousI^ as the rankest weeds from uii , ^ ^ __ . .._ ^ 

clean loil. Far be it from us to offend or disparag'^ 1 La Grange— £litorUl, Prospecu of Marylaiid, Iw. 



and Ohio Canal-- Ail vice from a Fathi 
his only Daughter- Duck Shiioliug — Match against 
Time, near Charleston, S C.—On Woollen Manufac- 
Itures, in answer lo Veritas— Deaths in Wa5)iingti)a— 
! Cannon — F.xtraci from a letter of an AaiericaD in 
giving au .iccoiint of his visit to Lafaji 
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JTHE OHIO AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL. 

[There is so large r proportion of the readers of 
Uib journal, bejond the districts iminediateljr inte- 
rebted in the constmclSooof the Ohio and Chesapeake 
Canal, that we at first feared they might think we are 
giving too much sptce to the extracts from the Re 
port of tie Board of Afegineers; tet when thej shall 
nave read them^ and especially mat one which we j vitude where it does exist, in restoring to man his 



powerful means of execution, that economy was 
not an essential point to be consulted: for, to wage 
war and to erect public works, appear to have 
been the chief occupations of the ancient nations, 
among whom civilization had attained a considera- 
ble degree of improvement 

1^ situation of the moderns is different with 
them, the subdivision of labour among the differ- 
ent branches of industry, the abolition of slavery, 
or the progressive amelioration of the state of ser- 



Bow give, under Ihe heii^ of ^^oenbral considera 'dignity and his liberty of action, have attached to 
Yioirs,**if they do not thank, we are sure they will not | bis labour a value which is identified with his moral 
censure us. These general considerations are ob-iand physical existence. Economy has, therefore, 
▼iously written by a nuHunuUical head, and are of; become an essential object in the erection of mo- 
great mtereit and importance to every reader; as I numents consecrated to the publick prosperity, and 
uey explain so clearlvihe various interests to be besides the cunditions of durability and expedience, 
considered) and bow Agy are to be considered, in ' it is also required that the efforts made should be 

latrt 



tity of these products, by the facility of exchanging 
them with distant countries; to encourage, by tliese 
means, and enliven agriculture; to support and in- 
crease manufacturing establishments; to vary the 
class of producers, and bring it near to the class of 
consumers; in fine, to augment both production 
and consumption, by the facility of transporting 
products from sections where they abound to those 
where they are deficient 

When these national interests are satisfied, the 
principal object for which the work is undertaken 
IS accompiisned; and the fiscal advantage derived 
iMm the canal, and which would be an essential 

Koint to a company, becoiues, in this case, of mere- 
/ secondary importance for the nation. We will, 
therefore, in the first instance, endeavour to esti- 
mate the physical and national advantages which 
it appears to us must result immediately from the 
accomplishment of the great work before us; and 
next, we will take into consideration the second. try 
object, that is to say, the probable revenue of the 



aU attempts to calculafethe value of every project in due proportion with the useful results obtained, 
ed internal iniprovement The exposition appears These conditions being fulfilled, such monumeats 
to as to be remarkably lucid and able, and the re- iustly become the objects of national pride; and com- . ^ 
Sttlts, as to the effects ol this new and great outlet oined with the civil and political institutions, the | canal 
to the ocean, from the immensely fertile and exten-larts and sciences, literature, and naval and military] Before submitting our computations on this head» 
live regions of the west, seem to have been adopt- achievements, form an union of glory around which | we should premise, that we will steadily follow the 
ed with gre^^eaution. Whilst, as mere executive the sympathies of the country are rallied, are ' plnn we have adopted in the former part of this re- 
offlcers, actnilf under sptcific instructions, the Board strengthened, and are continued. Thus we per- port, namely, to avoid as much as in our power 
have very properly avoided any question as to the'ceiveall the enlightened governments of the present falling into any exaggeration in favour of the work, 
•onstitutioaality of this measure, under the granted time to favour such undertakings: they well know and to take the greatest care to remain below even 
powers of the fe^Kal government; they have most that, in the age of illumination and of rapid ameli the most probable chances. Nevertheless, if it be 
emphatically illiill^ea its expediency on the score t oration in which we are placed, all that contributes found that we have sometimes failed in this, the 
of the general welfare, and its connection with the j to the national glory, ana promises certain and ma- {fault is to be attributed to an error of judgment on 
common defence in a military point of view. jterial advantages should receive a prompt and judi- our part, and not to any want of candour in our in- 



tentions. 

The districts the more particularly interested in 
the construction of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 



We will not pass the occasion without expressing I cious execution. For the Union, such is the Ches* 
the conviction we have long felt of the invaluable ;apeake and Ohio Canal. 

acquisition made by the country, when it secured | This great undertaking has no eaual in any coun- 

for its use, the talents and services of Gen. Bernard.; try, either in relation to the works of every kind may be divided into two classes: 1st The counties 
To have known him since his arrival has been > which its construction will require, or to the im-| situated immediately adjacent to the line of canal; 
amongst our greatest intellectual and social plea- mense political, commercial, and militury advan- 3d. The western states to which this communication 
tures. Whether in the field or the drawing room, tages which will result from its execution. It is a will prove a favourable outlet to the Atlantic 
al the levee or the social fireside, he is the same woik truly national and if, on the one hand, it is| Among the first are: InhabitanU. 

•imple and unostentatious, but profound and liberal! beyond the means, always limited, of private en- Nine counties of Pennsylvania, whose po- 



lan. Our country was just at that time of its terprixe, so, on the other, it is too essential to the 
growth, and in that state of its affairs to require ta i prosperity, the harmony, and the greatness of the 
Jents like his; and though the wind that brought; Union, for its execution to be deferred, without 
him may have been ill to him, it was good to us. j n« glecting advantages which will far exceed the 
We should not have said thus much bad be not | expense into which it will necessarily lead. It is 
have come a ''stronger within our gates,*' from hav-'not, in fact, because a work demands a large sum 



ing enjoyed the personal esteem and favours of the 
greatest military genius the world has ever known. 
ft is to the honour of our officers, who were ne 



for its execution, that it is costly, but only when 

the capital employed to create it is beyond all pro 

portion to the useful results to be obtained. It 



cessarily wanting in the experience which he unit- is, therefore, the relation between this capital and 
ed with science; that they received him with kind- these results which is to be taken into consideration, 
ness, and continue to regard him, without his being; The extent of the first, however great, becomes 



conscious of it, as **a lamp to their feef The 
maps and charts which have been issued along with 
the various R^'ports from the corps of Engineers, 
do much honour to the Topotn^phical Bureau; and 
we are persuaded, from some personal observation, 
that the country is not fully sensible of the labo- 
rious, but scientific and important character of the 
services rendered by the Engineer Department, un 
der the superintendance of Gen. Macomb. By its 
agency fortifications are planned with the utmost 
skill, and built with the greatest economy — roads are 
traced through trackless forests — and the people are 
taught how the torrents of hitherto inaccessible 
mountains may be made to bear in gentleness and 
safety, the products of industry the most interior, to 
the (»opulous seats of external commerce — carrying 
back in return the manufacture of every art and 
the luxuries of every clime.] 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The public works of the moderns differ essential 
ly in their construction from those erected by the 



entirely indifferent, when, on the other hand, the 
resources ol the nation are equal to its attainment 

Considered under this point of view, the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, notwithstanding the great 
first cost which it will require to receive such an 
execution as is suitable to its object, may, with full 
and entire confidence, be considered as not expen- 
sive, in relation to the immense advantages, of 
every kind, which it offers. This position we will 
now attempt to demonstrate, beginning by its phy- 
sical advantages: that is to say, those susceptible 
of being estimated by the standard of money. 

When a nation undertakes a work of great pub 
lick utility, such as that under consideration, the 
revenue is not the essential object to take into con- 
sideration: its views are of a more elevated order 
they are all, and, it may be said, exclasively, di- 
rected towards the great and general interests of 
the community. These interests are principally to 
bring into contact and relation, districts which are 
naturally separated, either by great distance, or by 
physical oitstacles; to connect countries deprived of 
natural outlets, with those where these exist; 



pulation, according to the census of 
1830, amounted to 356,732 

A population amounting to something 
more than one-fourth of th:tt of the state. 

Four counties of Mar> land, 93,000 

Composing something less than one- 
fourth of the population of the state. 

Thirteen counties of Virginia, population 
amounting to 189,585 

Something less than one-filth of that of 
the state ■■ 

Total of these twenty-six counties, 538,367 
This total is something more than one- 
fit) h of the whole population of the three 
states. 

The District of Columbia, 3.^,089 



Total, 571,406 

Among the western states to which the canal 
would afford a direct outlet to the Atlantic, we will 
only take Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana, whose res- 
pective population is as follows, according to the 



census ol 1830: 
Kentucky, 
Ohio. 
Indiana^ 



Total, 

Which added to 



564,817 
5')i.<«j4 
147, i 78 

1,1293,939 
57 1 .4i)6 

1,864,335 



to 
ancients: these bestowed much magnificence and create for the products of the soil and of industry, 
grandeur on their edifices, in former times, l:trfce|a value which they do not possess, from the want 
and unemployed population's, great masses reduced ! of a market, and from the too heavy expense of 
to servitude, by i«ar or conquest, aiforded tucbitnmsportation> to iDcrease, progressively, the quan- itate of Illinois^ nor the Michigan territory. 
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Gives 

Forming nearly one-filth of the popula- 
tion of the Union 

I'his population is the least that we can consider 
as directly interested in this undertaking. We will 
not take into account either the other counties of 
Pennsylvania, Marvland and Viriicinia, \vhicb will 
indirectly derive adviintage fioiii the canal, nor the 
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The twenty-six above counties form together an 
extent of territory of about fiileen millions of acres, 
of which the greater part presents a rich limestone 
soil, while the less productive remainder is covered 
with excellent timber, and contains inexhaustible 
mines of coal and of iron. We estimate the mean 
value of the acre at four dollars, which, for fifteen 
Billions, gives a total value of |60,000,000. 

Now, if we take into consideration the actual 
state of depreciation of these lands, owing in part 
to the difficulty of transporting their products to an 
advantageous market, we cannot doubt but that the 
eanal, in removing this obstacle, will give immedi- 
ately to these lands an increase of value, a necessa- 
IT result of the increase of value of the products. 
We will suppose it to be 20 per cent., which will 
give, for the twenty -six counties, ^12,000,000. 

The three states above mentioned, offer an ex- 
tent of 72,000,000 acres, of which the fertility is so 
great, that it will perhaps support, at a future day, 
a denser popiilation than any oth«r part of the 
Union. A recent assessment fixes $2.49 per acre 
as the mean value of land in the state of Ohio. We 
will take $2 for that of the three states, which 
gives, for the mean value of 72,000,000 of acres of 
their territory, $144,000,000. 

As soon as the canal shall be in operation, every 
part of these states finding another economic outlet 
to the icean, not only will the exportation of their 
products be facilitated in a high degree, but these, will 
also receive an increase of value resulting from tbe 
•reation of a new market, which will obviate to tht* 
seller the inconvenience of glutting that of New 
Orleans, and thus placing him at the mercy of the 
purchaser. These products, although the same iu 
quantitv, will therefore acquire an augmentation ui 
value, m which the lands must necessarily partici- 
pate. We will suppose this increase ol' territorial 
yalue to be 12 per cent, which gives $17,:280,000. 

In this increase of territorial value, we should in- 
clude the District o( Columbia, which, being at the 
termination of this important channel of trade, will 
be peculiarly favoured. This District is at pre- 
sent assessed at only )^ 15,000,000, which shows how 
much its property is depreciated. Combining this 
depreciation with the great advantages to result 
from its being the outlet of the canal, we adopt 
here fifty per cent, for the probable increase of its 
property, which will give $7,500,000. 

The summary of the augmentation of value of 
landed property, or the gain made by the owners of 
real estate, in consequence of the opening of the 
eanal, will therefore he: 
For the counties adjacent to the line of 

the canal, #12,000,000 

For the states directly favoured by the 

canal, 17,280.000 

For the District of Columbia^ 7,500,000 
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obtained by the increase of products created, and 
brought into value by the opening of the canal. 

It is proper to remark, that the canal, before 
being entirelv completed from Georgetown to Pitts- 
burg, will still give successive results from the very 
commencement of its construction: for, while the 
work will advance, on the one side from Pittsburg, 
and on the other from Georgetown, the distance of 
transportation by land between these two places 
will dimmish annually; and, particularly on the 
Eastern section, each portion, when finished, from 
one tributary of the Potomac to the other, will 
place the valley of this tributary in communicatipn 
with the ocean. Thus, each portion as soon as 
built, will successively produce a partial result, and 
will afibrd advantages which wih indemnily^ if not 
entirely, at least in part, the expenses incurred from 
year to yean although it will only be when the 
whole line shall be completed, that the canal, being 
brought into full operation, will produce the com- 
plete results for which it is destined, it is only for 
this period tbat the following calculations are made. 

The articles exported at the present time, by the 
districts under consideration, may be divided into 
two classes: 1st. Those produced by agricultural 
and manufacturing industry; 2d. T*iose which are 
in some measure immediately atforded by the soil 
itself. 

The first class consists of whetU. com, flour atkd 
meal, rye, tobacco, hemp, flax, Jiaxseed, beef, pork, 
bacon, lard, tallow, whukey, iron, glase, 4*c 

The second class consists of coal, lime, timber, 
plank, boards, tlate, marble, freestone, ^c. 

The annual amount of exportation of the articles 
of the tii>t class has been ditferently estimated at 
uittereni periods: 275,000 tons have been consider- 



value, so to express it, null, Their exportation, and 
consequently their value, will be another ereatioB 
of the canal; a creation which must be considend 
the more important, when w« .Mfleet on the power- 
ful influence exerted over nmnufaeturing industir 
by a single one of these articles, namely, eoaL It 
is difficult to calculate in antidpation, what will be 
the annual consumption of this material, the inex- 
haustible source of publick ric|ies and of private eeor. 
nomy; but, if we consider that the counties on the 
Potomac, the District of Columbia, the populaUoB 
of Baltimore, and the iron works in its vicinity, 
will extensively use it, we do not think that during 
the first years its annual consumption will be less 
than 150,000 tons. In fact, the populatkm alone of 
these counties and of the Distnct. unounts to 
814,624 inhabitants, and our supposition only al- 
lows half a ton for each inlmbitHnt, while the pro- 
portion admitted for large cities, which make an 
extensive use of this fuel, is 1| of a ton for each in^^ 
habitant 

Now, estimating the ton at seven dollars, the 
150,000 tons give (1,050,000 for one year, and six 
years ^.300,000. 

As to the article of lime, the mer^iict, that at 
VVashington City, for want of econooRal conjmu^ 
nications, the lime used is brought from Rhode 
Island, shows that this article will acquire from the 
canal a value of which it is enti^^deprived at the 
present time, as an object of ei^Ration. 

The same observation will apply to the timber, of 
all kinds, which the vallies of the Potomac, and of 
the Y'juhagany, and the ridges which they traverse, 
offer in abundance. 

We will suppose, merely from conjecture, that 
the articles composing the second class alone, ex- 



eil as a iiiiniuiuui, and 390.000 as a maximum. We elusive of coal, will receive a value created bv the 
«.ii ..h».» 4MI .»oi »k...i. .♦ .K. ^ I- ... ^^^^1 g^,^g, ^^ h20,000 dollars per year, or for sis 

years |>720,000. 

In summing up the augmentation of products of 
the articles thus enumerated, we have*— 

For the articles of the first class, #29.977.170 

For those of the 2d — Coal, 6,300.04)0 

Lime, timber, &c. 72f>.(KXI 



#36,780,000 



will adopt 350,U0U tons, which, at tbe moderate va- 
luation of sixty dollars per ton, gives #21,000,000. 

These expoftations together comprise tiiose made 
to rsew Orleans, and those made to the Atlantic by 
the Potomac and land communications, it is cer- 
tain that the facility of transport ottered by the 
canal will increase the amount of these exporia- 
tions; tliHt IS to sa^, will cause an increase of pro- 
duction. In lact, if the Mississippi is the outlet of 
the states ..hove enumerated, to the Gulf oi Mexico, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal will become their 
outlet to the Chesapeake. I'hese states, thus hav- 
ing two water communications lor the exportation 
of their products, these last must annually increase 
in quantity, and we should say in value also, as 
they will then have the choice of the most advanta- 
geous market What will t<e the annual augmen- 
tation of these products? Conjecture is all that we 
can here uil'er; and iu assuming it at five per cent, 
we believe that we are far within the truth. 

Ibis 
the 



Total for six years, #30,997,170 

But this creation of products, of which the trans- 
portation and exportation will take place from West 
to East, will cause in itself an increase of return 
trade, which would not exist if the canal itself did 
not exist. This trade may be divided into two 
classes of merchandise: the one composed of do- 
mestic manufactures, the other of foreign manu- 
factures. The proportion between the amount of 
these two classes can only be fixed in a conjectural 
manner, and we will adopt here, for the former. 
Ibis being established, and ril,000,000 bring! t^lJi^ir?;?"^^^^ latter, the two-thirds. of tbe 

value o. products at the present time, if we ex- IriT/of th/L^^^^ ^^T ^-^u ^''.^''^''1'^. 

ine what it will be at the time of the canal's ^S^'o?, no^^^^^^ **>? ^"^' «^ 

#39,977,170, or 1^7,992,390, will form another source 



Conclusion. At the moment of opening the na- 
vigation of the canal, the proprietors of real pro- 
perty will gain together a value equal to one and a 
half times the whole expense of the construction of 
the canal, (ivhich is 922,000,000,). and equal to 
three times the expense of construction of only the 
Eastern and Western sections together, (which is 
#12,000,000.) 

We should here remark, that the 13 nion owns, in 
tbe states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the 
Michigan territory, 59.998,000 acres of land, be- 
sides 18 946,000 acres not yet ceded: valuing the 
first at #2, we have #119,996,000*, and. supposing 
only ten per cent, for the augmentation of value they 



amine 

going into op ration, (and it will certainly increase 
with the population during the construction of the 
canal,; we find by calculation, th.it at the rate of 5 
per cent, per annum, the sum of the successive 
augmentations during the six first years, will be 
;|^3,977,17u, the augmentation of the sixth year 
alone being #7,14 1 ,005. 

This sum of #23,977,170, reprcienting the sum 
of the increase of products for six years, is a cre- 
ation which belongs entirely to the canal, and 
which, without it. would not exist: it h about two 
millions above the expense of construction of the 
whole canal, and nesriy the double of the expense 
of construction of the Eastern and Western sec- 
tions together. 

As regards the products of the second class, such 



will receive, we find the Union, as landholder, will 

gain about # 12,000 ,0(»0 by the opening of the canah jas cooi, lime, timber, Spc. their great weight, and the 

U> Mhich shouhl be added the land owned by the want of economical communications to bring them 

government m the District of Columbia. 'into market on such lerins that they may compete 

Let us now consider what will be the advantages} in price, combine together to render their present 



of domestic wealth created by the canal, and in 
which our fisheries would form an important item; 
This sum, added to that of #30,997,170, gives 
^38 ,989 ,560. 

CW/tision. Six years after the canal shall have 
been in operation, the augmentation of the pro- 
ducts created bj^ tbe canal, or which amounts to tbe 
same, the advantages obtained by the producers, 
presents a value equal to one and three-fourrfas 
times tbe whole expense of construction, and more 
than three times the expense of tbe Eastern and 
Western sections taken together. 

If the public treasury will derive certsin advan* 
Uge by the influence which the canal will have on 
the augmentation of the value of the lands beloogw 
ing to the Union, it will also receive others full as 
certain, by the increase of products exported abroad. 

We have just estimated these at two-thirds of the 
total quantity of tbe prodocU of the first class era- 
tted by the canal; that is to say, the tinMhirdi< 
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j33,a77.l7i),or lur rhe aii jear* which will follow 
Ih& openiiii; ot Ihe nkvuatian al »1S^61.T90. 

But ibc duly receired on imporU being **lu«d ut 
36 per cenL of domestic proJacIt exported, it foUowa 
tbal the trearar^ will receive 4;5,!)U6,I95, during the 
KS jears foUoniDg the complctiun of the csnal; an 
unouDt entirel; due to thli norlt, aotl beloogiug to 
itf creation. 

Conclution. Adding the preceding »um to tbat or ibe capital emplojred 
JI-J.OOO.OOO presented above, as the intrease of the "- - '^' " ' 
TaJue of land, it rollont. from theae compu tuitions, 
that tbe Uoion i> inlerriileil Tor about ^16,000.000, 
ill tfac accompliibmeut of the Chesapeake and Uhio 
CjnaiiksumHhicfa i«mate than the tivo- thud i -'-■ - 



sequenlly, in » national iioint of vi»H', even should 
the Cbeiapeskn and Uhio Can,.! afford 
in itself, and its (oils be so reeulaied as lo pnj only 
the annual eipense of repairs and superin lend e nee, 
the physical advantages which irould result from its 
accomplishmeol nould far eiceed the eipen«e in 
which it would hare involred; in fact, a few years 
only mould be sufficient to produce an equivalent to 
-' - ipital employed in the erection of ibe work, 
add to all these considerations, the spirit of en- 
lerprtEe, which is Ihe characteristic af the lupulation 
of our country; the rapid increase of this populaliou; 
Ibe fertility of the districts more peculiarly interest- 
ed in this peal work, and the varietT of their pro- 
(Otal eipeiise of the conslruclioii of this work, and | duetions, the most cool and sceptical mind vcilf be 
one and one-third times the eapense of the Easleni obhged to confess that the fnture will andoubtedty 
anri Western sections Ijken together. jpresent resuUs far beyond those which these calcu- 

It t< proper here loobserre that, if the rerenue of lations ran offer by anticipation. 
the Union, arising in tiuiBol peace almost exclusive- As regards the probable revenue, strictly so call- 
ly from tbe custom*, is sufiicient lo meel the ei-{ed, of the canal, although it be not, in the present 
peases of government, it will probably become iua-jcase, nn essential point, nevertheless, in fiune the 
dequate to this object in time of war, when it will ! rate of lolls at an even moderate scale, they wHl hi 
becume indispensable to have recourse lo internal' sufficient, from Ihe first years, to afford a reasonabli 
The union will, therefore, find in the im-j interest for the capital employed 



pnivem^nlj due to ttie eiislence of the canal, im-|lion of the work; an inlerest which will iherealler 
parlant rv60urti«t, the fbJim of wbicli is aot toclude'l.prafi'resMFely increase with tiie pouuJatioii and ihe 
n Uw present cacnpalatian. [developments of industry produced W the eusteuee 

Another item in nvour of the Union, which has of such an outlet to the ocean. We &huul(l iit^n 



Another , , - .__._.._.._.._ . 

■iso tieen omitted in this computation, is the increase! remark, that even before tbe compleliun uf lbe| 
of tbe number of MUars which must naturally resii]t|work, each portion, as successively finished, will! 
from theiDcreaMiof the amount of exports, and Ihtwi immediately produce a revenue which will unurd.iri 
extend the nursery of the defender* of its tiag. I not an entire, at least a partial interest, for the CApi- 
These eiportatioos amounting, a* shown above, toltid employed in Ibe construction of such respective 
f 1 &,!>S4,TS0, which, it the tale of <iO dollars per ton,i[iortiunB. "but it will be only aAcr the entire comph 

(price adopted in these computations.^ would make •■ ' *'— '■ — ' ■*- — - — '-*- --•■ 

366,413 lons,duringtbe six years folluwmg the open- 



A rtvenue which is & per crnL of the total ex- 
pense of the conslruclton of the canal, hut which 
must be reduced to ii per cenL as 11 per cent. 
must be dedueled for the repair and superintendence 
of the work. This same revenue is 10 per cent, of 
the eipenae ef construction of the Eastern and 
Western sections together, or 8* per cent, after de 
ductioK II per cent for repair ana superinlendeaee. 
We should here notice, that Ibis low rate adopt- 
ed for repair and superintendence, can only be ad- 
mitted on the supposition of ihe canal being, in the 
fir^t instance, solidly built; if it were ulherwise, the 
expense of repair* would be contidrrible, and 
would consume the greatest part of thf revenue, on 
account of the peculiar expusung to violent causes 
of accident lo which this work is liable. 

baring taken a mean year of revenue among 
: flrsl years, let us examine what the revenue 
will be for the seventh year. 
We have, for the present trade towards the Atlan- 
tic, either by Ihe Potomac, or by tbe great ruadt, 
per year, as above, tons, ll6,6iiG 

For tbe increase of products belonging to 
tbe sevcnih Tcdr. lor fr4,348,05a, at the 
rale of one Ion fur ^CiO, 142,467 

Coal for one year, IbO.QOt 

Lime, limber, boards, &c. for one year, 4,000 



ing of the canal; the sixth year would give, by Ihi 
' T^uatioD, 79,344 tons, which, on Ihe ■upposition ( 
two voyages being made in a year, Hoiud cause a 
increase of shipping of about 50.000 Ions, and of 
S,000 sailors, supposing, as a mean, 4 sailors re- 
quired for each 100 tons. 

To all the benefits which have just been eoume- 
nted, we should add those arising lo commerce and 
to the carrying business: we will suppose them toge- 
ther to tie six per cent on the total value of tbe arU- 
ele* of ihe 6n>I and second class, ol which the amount 
is $30,997,170; this item will thus be, for six years, 
jl,859JJ30. 

Liniitting to the above objects our estimates of 
tbe pbysicid and national advantages which, at Ihe 
•Dd of six years, will be owing to the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, we will here present the summary 
of the same: 

n the value of lands, or 
ivt 

property '. ■ ,* 

Total of successive augmentations of 

the value of tbe products daring six 

year* or advantages obtained by the 

producers 

Total of succeitsive augmentations bj 

tbe revenue of tbe cusloins, during 

the tame period .... 

Benefits denved to commerce and the 

carrying business together, and for 

nx years 



tin n of the work, and its going into active opera-l 
lion, that we may hope to derive an interest which' 
will bear an advantageous relation to tbe capitaL 
It is. therefore, only for this period that the fol- 
^whig eateulalions are made. 

We have seen above, tbat at the present time, 
S50,000 Ions hare been considered as a mean esti- 
mate of exports made, both to New Orleans and to 
tbe Atlantic ports, from the districts peculiarly into 
rested in tbe Chrsapeake and Ohio Canal. We 
will suppose that Ihe third only of this amouni, or 
lie.666 tsns, will take Ihe course of the canil,, 
which, for six years, vrill give tons, €99,996 

The increase of products of Ihe 6nt clas*, 

reckoned above at fSSsn.nO for sii 

C»rs, represents, al tbe rate of 60 dol- 
ra per ton, 399,619 

Coal, al Ihe rateof 150,000 tons per year, 

and for six years, 900,000 

Lime, timber, boaids, &e. for six yean, S4,0oO 



One-tenth for the return trade, 4I,3IS 

Total, 454,44C 

Tbeae 454,446 (ops, at the rale of 11 cents per Ion 
per mile, and for a mean distance of 200 mitea, 
will produce a revenue of (I,a6ii,33* 

For the boats returning empty, and whose 
tonnage will amount to s7 1 ,8i!0 tons, at 
the rate of one tenth of a cent per mile 
per ton fur 300 miles, giiea 74,364 



Total per six years, (or tbe trade fcon 

West lo East, tons. 3,035,615 

To this should be added the tonnage of 
the return trade; on the Erie canal it is 
estimated at one-filth of the descending 
trade; we wdl here suppose it to be 
one-tenth, 303 



$81,635,535 
Conclusion, Thus, supposing even that the aug. 
mentation of the value i^ land, at the rate at which 
we have reckoned it, should not be completely real- 
iieil until six years after the caning of the canal, 
Ibe general benefits of public and private economy 
will amount together to more than 131,000,000. 
This sum is equal to three and threo'raurttu limes 
tbr whole expense of the eonstniction of tbe canal, 
end to six aod two-third* time* tbe expense of tbe 
~ a and Weatem tectiona taken to^tbar. Cob- 



Total of Ihe tonnage of tba trade in 
both directions, duting tbe ux first 
year*, tons, 3,335.97<i 



Wbich, at the mean rate ot H cents per 
ton per mile, and for a mean distance 
of 900 miles, would give, for the tolls 
of the firft six years together, #6,677,938 

To which mijst t>e added Ibe tolls on tbe 
boats returning empty, and of which the 
tonnage amount* to 1.831,354 ton*, 
which, at the rale of one-tenth of a aent 
per mile, and for 300 miles, will give 164350 



Total of tolls, during tbe first six jenrs 

taken together. |7,044,l7a 

Which makes, for n mean year, 1,173,696 



Total of tolls for the seventh year, 01,437,702 

This revenue of the seventh year is 61 per cent 
of tbe whole expense of conslvuction of the entire 
canal, and 5 per cent alter deducting 11 per eent. 
for the expense of repairs and superintendence. 

The same revenue is II per cent of Ihe expense 
of the Eastern aod Western sections taken toge- 
ther, and 101 per cent, afler deducting li per cent 
for repairs ana superio tendance. 

Let ui now examine what will tie the revenue for 
be maximum of trade of which the canat i« su»- 
leptible. 

We have seen, in that part of this report which 
■claiea to the Middle section, thai 39,800 boats 
ihould be considered (regard beinr bad to the sup- 
plies of water, aod lo the lo** of time ensuing fhio 
'' ge through Ihe tunoet,) as tbe maximum 
erce from West to East, and from East to 
It, taken loKctber. 14,400 loaded boats will 
from tbe Weal; and 14.400 will pas* from tbe 
East, which from the supposition above made, will 
ily one-tenth loaded There will, therdbre, 
by the summit level, in a year, that is. during 
ibeeigtitmonthsof navigation. 15340 bwded boata, 
and 13,960 return boats not loaded.. Tbe bant 
which we adopt lo navigate this canal will displace 
,boul901ons weight of water, drawing three feet 
of water, and will carry a burden of 60 tons. 
The 15340 loaded boats will coniequoilly ranj 
950,400 tons; and, as the qaestian beie refers la 
the maximum of bade passing by tbe aumtnit le- 
vel, we must admit that these bi»t* will navigate 
the entire hne of Ihe canal, and that tbey wil 
pay toll for 343 miles, which, at the rale of H 
cents per mile, will give ftfil7lifiK 

The . . - 



777.600 tons, will make tbe same paa- 
Mge ni nlMre, but will pay only one- 
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tenth or a cent per ton per mile, which 

i¥ill give 265,939 

As to the trade of the Eastern section 
alone, in supposing it to be only 300,000 
tons in both directions, namely 120,000 
tons for the articles of the first and se- 
cond classes, coal excepted, & 150,000 
tons for coal, total 270,000 tons — to 
which adding one- tenth for the return 
trade, gives 297,000 tons, or, in round 
numbers, 300,000 tons: it will there- 
fore produce, at li cents per ton per 
mile, and for a mean distance of 90 
miles, 405,000 

For the nine tenths of 300,000 tons, or 
270,000 tons for the boats returning 
empty, at the rate of one-tenth of a 
cent per ton per mile, and for 90 miles 
mean distance, 24300 



plated canal from Pittsburg to Lake Erie, and with ra[)id strides, the illustrious citisen whose ele- 
which may be considered the continuation of the vated views especially advanced this great work. 



Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, as far this lake. The 
Chesapeake being then united with Lake Erie by a 
water communication of about 460 miles in extent, 
(a distance nearly equal to that from the port of 
Erie to Albaay,) all the territory bordering on the 
great lakes, with the exception of Ontario, must 
participate in the trade of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. Combined with this work, the Ohio and 
Erie Canal would have offered results much more 
favourable than those we have presented, in the 
comparisons which we have made between the ex 
pense of construction, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the augmentation of territorial value; the 
successive increase of products; the extension of 
trade, both inland and foreign; and the revenue, 
strictly so called, of the work. These results would 



Total of the annual revenue of the ca- 
nal, when its trade, by the increase 
of population, and the action of the 
canal itself, combined, shall have 
reached its maximum, $5,570,791 

Thus, at this period, four years of revenue of the 
canal will cover the whole expense of its construc- 
tion. 

As to what regards the total value of the roaxi- 
xnum of trade which can be borne on the canal, we 
can offer nothing more than conjectures, and in 
such case the field is vast: therefore, we are far 
from pretending to offer here any result which can 
be considered as within reasonable limits of exact- 
ness. We have, therefore, but some views of a 
Terr general nature to submit on this point. 

The maximum of annual trade, from West to 
East, according to the calculations above, will con- 
sist — 

Ist Of 14,400 boats, carrying each 60 tons, and 
together, tons, 864,000 

3d. Of 120,000 tons for the Eastern sec- 
tion, of the products of the first and se- 
cond class, coal excepted, 120,000 



taking an equal distance, the Ohio and Erie Canal 
will be much less expensive than the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal. 



has enrolled his name on the list of the benelacton 
of his country. 

But scarcely has this communication throngfa thd 
state of New York gone into entire and active ope- 
ration, before it is perceived that, in m short time, it 
will not be sufficient to- satisfj the demands made 
upon it Thus, n few years will have sufficed to 
produce results which exceed what the most san- 
guine hopes could have anticipated. This fact, 
taken alone, proves that new communications will 
become indispensable. 

New York, and New Orleans, are, at the present 
time, the only points towards which the proaucts of 
the West can be economically directed But, these 
two points, placed, the one to the North, the other 
to the South, have each a certain sphere of action, 



have been by so much the more advantaiceous, as, which cannot extend beyond certain limits; and 
' '* • J- ^t-^ r\t~:- I c»-:^ r« ' ' thcrc rcmains betwocn thcir respective commercial 

range, if we may use this expression, a large extent 

of our territory, which, on account of its too great 

Sd. Neither have we spoken, by anticipation, of distance from each of these emporiums, is unable 

the advantages to be afforded to thijs work by the; to transport its products to them, with profit 



proposed canal from Georgetown to Baltimore, and 
of which the surveys, at present in execution, pro- 
mise the most favourable results. 

4th. In the estimation of the return trade, one- 
fifth would have been nearer to the truth than one- 



These portions of our territory incluae, more par- 
ticularly, the states of Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and the Michigan territory; to 
these we midit have added .4he western parts of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. But, limitting ourselves 



tenth; but, in adopting this last proportion, our ; to the states and territory cited, we find an extent 
object has been to keep ourselves, as to the revenue j of 250,000 square miles of fertile country, whose 
of the canal, as near as possible to the minimum, population amounted, in 1800, to 377,667, and in 
5th. Finally, in all our computations, we have 1 1820, to 1,779,949 These states, if deprived of 
taken care to compare, separately, the expense of j economical communication with the ocean, cannot 
construction of the whole canal, and that of the attam a reasonable degree of commercial prosperi- 
Eastem and Western sections taken together. Ourjty; with the exception of cotton, they all cultivate 
object in thus proceeding, was, to show how unfa- 1 nearly the same productions, and consequently they 
vourable to the different results was the Middle! cannot possess an internal trade among themselves 



section, which, being only the fifth part of the 
length of the canal, still counts for five-elevenths 
of the expense of the whole. Our object has also 
been to show how desirable it is that proper inves- 
tigations should be made to determine, as has been 
before suggested in this report, the comparative 
advantage between a canal and a railway, to connect 
Cumberland with the mouth of Casselman's river. 
Before leaving this subject, we hope to be per- 
mitted to express our acknowledgements to General 
Walter Smith, of Georgetown, D. C. for the zeal 
and care with which he has kindly furnished us 
with data which were indispensable for forming the 



Total, tons, 984,000 

Which, at the rate of sixty dollars per 

ton, price adopted in the precedmg 

calculations, will give |59,040,000 

Sd. 150,000 tons of coal, at the rate of 

7 dollars each, 1 ,050,000 1 foregoing calculations. Without these data , it would 

have been impossible to have given to this subject of 



Total of the maximum of annual trade 
which can pass from West to East on 
the canal, $60,090,000 

Xnd as the trade from East to West, or 
the return trade, may be supposed 
equal in value to the above, or to 60,090.000 



It follows that the maximum of trade 
which can pass in both directions, will 



be, in one year. 



our report the extent which its importance deserves 
Having terminated this rapid view of the physi- 
cal advantages offered by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, it only remains for us, in conclusion, to sub- 
mit some ideas on the other advantages which will 
result from the execution of this work. 

One of the most important results of the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana, has been, to afford to the coun- 
try West of the Alleghany, an outlet to the sea. 



$120,180,000 ixhe xifie of emijcratiun then flowed towards those 



Before terminating these considerations on the 
physical advantages produced by the canal, we 
think that, in ntrict justice to this work, we should 
submit the following observations, having for object 
to show, that the general results above presented 
are below the truth, and must be regarded as mini- 
mum quantities. 

li»t Ail our calculations have been based on the 
population of the census of 1820, while, in strict- 
ness, they should have been made on the probable 
population which will exist at the period when the 
canal will go into operation. But, in supposing 
that the canal be commenced in 1827, it can scarce- 
ly be completed before 1838: at this period, our 
population, at the present rate of increase, will be 
above one- half more than it was in 1820. 

Sd. We have not taken into account the contem- 



fertile regions, and their population now increases 
with a rapiditv to which no other country can fur- 
nish a parallel. Already a part of this population 
finding itself placed at too great a distance from 
the Gulf, and the amount of its productions being 
considerable, demands new outlets: that by the 
Mississippi is not sufficient for them; they require 
more. A chain of mountains of secondary rank, 
such as the Alleghanies, cannot bar the progress of 
a nation so enterprising as ours, and still less dark- 
en the future prospects of this great federal empire. 
This chain should be broken at every point where 
it is practicable, and the most prudent policy ap* 
pears to be to hasten in the execution. 

The state of New York, in turning this chain to 
the north, has shown the first example; and while, 
in reward of its enterpriiEe, its prosperitj advances 



of much activity; it is only by exporting these pro- 
ductions that they can, in this respect, contribute to, 
and participate in, the whole prosperity of the union. 
In such a state of things, the question of policy b 
not, it seems to us, to know if these communicatuHis 
will be profitable; but, in fact, to ascertain if the 
number of those which are practicable, wHt be suf- 
ficient We will observe, on this point, that this 
extent of 250,000 square miles, is at least equal to 
the kingdoms of France and the Netherlands taken 
together, of which the population is not less than S5 
mulions of inhabitants. These two wealthy king- 
doms possess, together, a development of coast of 
2,200 miles, besides eight large navigable riven, 
which form a communication between the Ulterior 
of the country and the ocean. The Western states 
referred to, may t>e considered as capable to sup- 
port, at a future dai, a population equal to that of 
those kingdoms. The great fertility of Uie soil, and 
the coinmercial enterprize which characterises our 
population, leave no doubt on this heack and if 
proofs were, however, necessary, we need only to 
recollect, that at the present time, when our manu- 
factures are yet in their infancy, our inland trade is 
already the third in amount of that of France, while 
our foreign trade is equal to that of this fine king- 
dom. These states will, therefore, require a cer- 
tain number of outlets to facilitate the exportatioa 
of all their products, and the importation of the re- 
turns; and it is doubtful if even four of these out- 
lets will be found practicable between the Juniata 
and the Savannah river, even by the combination of 
canals and rail- ways. Thus, instead of fearing that 
these communications will not be profitaUe, we 
should rather apprehend that, at a future day, they 
will be found insufficient for the passage of the tra<M 
between the West and the East The insurmount- 
able obstacles opposed by nature are thus the only 
ones which should limit our effort^ for, the more 
economical outlets we can open throuf^ this chain, 
the more will the resources of the West dcTclop 
themselves^ and the more will tiM 9nM«id dM Weff 
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a ooiteU bj indiiMluble bonds of a commbo 
ioiensL 

Among these ootlela, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Cxnul holds a conspicuous rank; its degree ofpiac' 
tieabililf is well settled; the relations between the 
Clpense of its conslruclioD snd its physical adran- 
taf s, have been establislied, we trust, in a satis- 
fiietory manner; but it also offers other advaateges, 
which it is important to enumerate. 

It opens into tbe CheBnpenke, whose central lii- 
oation on our Atlnntic coast is e<|ually favouratili: 
for its trade with the south ot with the north; abd 



AOKXOVKVmLZl. 



ON GENTLEMAN FARMING. 

(From Lorain's Husbaniirj.} 

Renuirkt on the genlUman^i courUry tilablithmenl, 

aiid a nu/re eeauomieal maiuigement propo*t<L 

[Cmcitulcit from pagt 3&6. j 

Where land is cheap aod population thin, boggy 
and spring; places ihoutd De town in herdgrass and 
if it sbould spoil the looks of 



while, in time of war, this trade will find proteclioo;'i^l'<''"'»f""'y fi^W <"• 'he farm. Profit ought 
behind the ffijcis of our nara! forces m ilampti,n.'o '»«."'" 'J"?"'' "^' »"refiire, it mailers noi 
Roads, the canxl will assure to our raariliroe is-l'""* ■"" ™~» Iw't.irat the end of the year, the 
tBhlishm"nls in this quarter, abundant resources of ™lance of hit profit and loss account book looks 
eTtrr kind; a elrcumstance which will associait "--lli P«rticularly, aa he has no aause to complain 
■(ill more intimately the regions of the West will, "•" 'h« boggy or sprintcy places, as they bate fur- 
our destinies on the ocean. These naval estahlis}, '"^i^-i him wilh good bay, and no longer mire his 
nents will also be placed in communicalioa widi '''"l*^ ""i"! P"">'*° "• the fields. Where Und is 
Pittsburg, a city destined to become the great man ''"«*> «■"* '*''?"' plenty, the genUeman may sow 
ttfacturin? empoHum of the West, and of which Ih,; ="'1' P'"?" wilh the same graas, and let them re- 
Afferent branches of industry will be of the great "'^i" '° '' "P.''! " .'• "«" informed in the art of 
est importance for naval supiilies. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal also enjoyi 
common with all those 



l^h and labour plenty, the gentlt 

iir.U placet wilh the san 

rjining. Although wo haie some excellent writ 
..... ...™ ^...jujn,... 'S" u" that subject in this country, it is far from 

I be made lo tra-l''^"'!^ P^*^''''"}' '""'^'*'<*<^- Aa it m very dilfieuli 

.„e ridge of the Alleghany, the inesiimable *<» "^"1 "^ ^^e springs judiciously without practical 

advantage of furnishing to the stales and terriloties eipenence, a great deal of money may be readily 
whose eiportations and iinporlalions ate medejspfn' '"""""'nB' '■» but very little purposei parti- 
through the Missijsippi, a safe communication witbl="'"'J' '" uoO" draining. Where the excess of 
the sea, in case the circumstances of war should ]"■">'"" °l^* not proceed from springs, this ex- 
•lose or render dangerous the passage by the mouth ! P*"" "1"^ be avoided, and the superfluous moisture 
of this great artery of the regions of the West. In \'^°"^. enecfu*"? ""» oB, by a proper system of cul 
order properly to appreciate the value of such an|t'^*'.'^" alone. 

advantage, it is proper here to observe, that the I " ''™ »'>""?» we fast in the ground, removinR 
coast of Louisiana dues not offir any position from t"*"" "^ fruobmg ii very expensive, and should 
which our fleets can, in an elfeclual manner, pro-!?"" *«. """^ "= ?<:rew invented m England 
tect the ouUel of the Mississippi into the Gulf, Vhe!'"'' '*''*"'i"e "'«'" '<» P'"" "''n gunpowder, may 
coast itself of Louisiana will auon be invulnerable, >,"*"«'' '" "»' country where labour is cheap, and 
but the opening of this great river will remain «l -["■e "ood may be advantageously used for fuel: 
ways exposed to blockade as a commercial outlet. :P«»iaed the sti.mp be sound; for when it is olher- 
The fate of Cuba is yet uncertain, and our eslab I"'"- " cracked hy the falling of the tree, or in 
lishments at Pensacola, unfortunately, are not of a I ""7 o'"" "aj- the blast is commonly ineffectual, 
nature to admit vessels of the first cid.aes. Tbus,]Siuinp, have been removed m the Eastern sUtes 
it is not sufficient to have defended the coast of! ""•',8"'' ("c'lUj. by what is called here the Van- 
Louisiana, and to have ensured the possession of tbe lt;j.l=»er. It IS represented lo be a simple |>i 



Delta of the Mississippi: it is also 
sure to the valley of this noble river, lateraJ outlets 
to the ocean. Without such ouilcts, the commerce 
of eitensive districts may, in the course of events, 
become, as it were, entirely paralyzed, and the con- 
sequences would be beyond hII descriptiun. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canul not only offers 
the shortest outlet between the Ohio and the At- 
lantic, but also, connected with tbe contemplated 
canal from Pittsburg to Lake Erie, it will afford a 
direct communication between the upper lakes and , 
the ocean, and will form a military line of opera- 1 
tions which cannot, in any circumstances, be cui | 
off or intercepted. This line wilt join the centre of 
oumorthern wifn Ihe centre of our Atlantic fron- 
tier, and with the capital of the Union. In time of 
war, it will give every facility lo concentrate, rspid- 
Ij and ecouamieally, on eilhrr of these frontiers, 
troops and military supplies of every kind; Hud thus 
will give them, particularly Ihe northern frontier, a 
degree of strength which expensive work* of de- 
fence could not procure. 

Such are the principal considerations which, in 
our humble opinion, have appeared lo us proper In 
demonstrate the dezree of importance of the gre^il 
work which forms the subject of Ihe present report 

Ail which is respectfully submitted. 

S. BERNABD, Brig. Gm. 
Member of the Board of Intemid ImproTemenl- 
WAL TELL POUf>SlN, Capl Top. Er^ 
Asaistaitt lo tbe Board. 

WILLIAM HOWARI>. CitU E. . ' 
Asaialant lo the Board. I 
fF4tUiisbm City, OeL S3, 1836. 



of timber, wilh canlhoohs io fixed in Ihe middle of 
it as to grasp the stump; a powerful yoke of oxen 
is attached to each end of the lever, and these, by 
moving in contrary directions, it is said, and in a 
way that seems to leave no cause for doubt, quickly 
extract* the slump.* However, I advise the gen- 
tleman not to attempt even this mode of extracting 
flumps, unless he can procure workmen who are 
practically acquainted with the business, and cattle 
tiidt are calculated to effect the purpose. When 
t)ie roots have become sufBcienlly decayed for i 
pair of oxen lo draw out the stump, by a log cbaii 
liitclied round Ihe upper part of it, a great many 
may be taken up in Ihe courteof ooeday, and with 
but *ery little expense. 

Bfcwiiig rocks which stand above the surface of 
the soil, it very expensive; especially if they do not 
»t<lit freelv. FilUngtfae boles with the earth around 
ihem, injure* the soil, and if earth and soil be 
liauled li>r this purpose, which seems to be the best 
nay, it b expensive. Although tbe plain practical 
farmer* are in the practice, it is a doubtful one, for 
none but the wealthy encounter it, and the princi 
pal part of the labour is done at leisure times, by 
ihemselve* and family: consequently they neither 
fcrl aor eslimale the expense: I therefore, advise ' 
gentleman not to engage in it until be can ac 
riilcly calculate Ihe expense and compare it with 
'.hi: improvement. If this be done, ii seems proba 



amp is large and very fast i 
uf powerful oxen hitched to 



When the , 

'powerful oxen hitcbed to each 
< nci of the lever do not seem to be too many, if enough, 
fr«Tided tin mot* be Mund. 



Lie that be will not encounter this business until he 
well acquainted with it, and can hire a 
blaster whom he knons to be expert; otherwise 
much lime and powder may be expended lo but 
very litlle purpose. He should also have some va- 
luable use (or the stone, or sell it to some person 
who will haul it off Ihe field, for even Ibis alone i* 
Surface stones must be rcmorcd, or 
the grounds cannot be mowed. Concealed stone* 
near the surface of the *oil, occasion tediou* and 
bad ploughing, soon dull Ihe imns, and sometime* 
k the plough: still Ihe gentli>man had heller 
commence Ihe removal of Ihem until be has 
been a year or two on Ihe farm, for it requirea well 
formed plans to effect even Ibis without considera- 
ble useless expense. The larger stones got in this 
way, and gathered from Ihe surfacr, muy be eithei 
sold or reserved for building, and Ihe smaller ones 
applied to stop Ihe washings which run into the 
-lilies, or mend the roads, ur may be reserved for 
ider draining, or hauled into the quarries. 
When • fence is run between the woods and the 
fields, Ihe practice of culling off Ihe communica- 
lion of the root* of Ihe trees, wilh the cleared 
grounds, is attended with but litlle cxira expense 
here limber is valuable. The bank and ditch save 
two raits in each pannel, also something io tha 
gth of the post, and the roots of the trees ex- 
haust the field and injure the crops. But alter 
'Ime, the rools grow downward a Utile within 
face of the soil, and cross the bottom of il, 
and mounting upward, find their way into Ihe field 
without being seen However, by cutting them off 
occasionally on each side of Ihe bottom of the 
ditch, they may be prevented from doing any very 
"ious injury to the field. In doing this, care 
luld be taken not lo make the dilch any deeper 
n it was at first It has been observed that Ihe 
roots of trees cross ver^ deep gullies in the same 
they cross the ditches: therefore, no good, 
but much evil will arise from making the ditches 
deeper, every lime it becomes necessary lo cut off 
'■■E rools in the bottom of ihem. 

The late plentiful introduction of Merino sheep, 
\vill terminate as a very great advantage (o this 
country; provided this animal be not despised and 
neglected, because its valuable properties fall so 
very far short of realizing the golden dreams of in- 
falUBled speculators. 'I'beir compact form and 
ilose pile of wool, or some other cause or causes, 
render Ihem, or even a mixed breed with Ihem and 
ion sheep of the country, much hardier 
than the latter. They will thrive on the same food 
and usage that common sheep fall away on; are 
more readily fattened, and much less subject to 
I'heir wool also sells at a much higher 
price. Still, common sense dictates, that Ihe price 
of Ihem must ultimately terminate in Ihe value of 
the materials of which they are composed. This 
might have been as clearly seen before the ill judg- 
ed speculation in these animals took place, as at tho 
present or any future lime. Yet if thry had actu- 
ally poRsessed the golden fleece frefgurtd (o u« on 
sign posts, gr some other properliei equ^illv produc- 
t could scarcely have been said of their va- 
ire industriously propagated in almost every 
possible way, bylnlereiled speculators; or by gen- 
tlemen whose imaginations were as highly inflamed 
by the enthusiastic dreams of prufil, as were thone 
craajr when Ihe mama for the bank scrip 
_^ I. Furmeily, large animals were Ihe ob- 

ject of speculation. Now, form, bone, and a dispo- 
sition to fallen freely, take the lead. The latter 
seems lo have reason on its side; and it may be rea- 
dily effected by Judicious mixtures of the variaua 
form* and properlien so very conspicuous in diffe- 
rent animals of Ihe same kind; and no question but 
Ihe value of every kind iimy be greatly enhanced 
in Ibia way. It is, however, doulitful whether lh« 
iogenuiiy of tbe cattle jocliie* viiJ) peruil tfai* iin- 
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TboM una^quainteil vviili the fiiets might be led 
to believe, by some remarks in the Bostsn memo- 
rial, that there is not wool enough raised in this 
country to supply the present demand of our facto- 
ries. This is not the fact. There is now raised In 
this country wool oT all descriptions, Trom that of 
a quality as fine as any in the world to tbe coarsest, 
a quantity sufBcient Tor the consuaiplion of all the 
factories now erected; and it is no less a fact, that 
in consequence of the large imporlutions of the ar-; 
tick from foreign markets, it has reduced the price i 
of the article to such a degree, that the farmer 
cannot afford to rai»e it: and more than that, it may 
be estiraaleit safely, that more than one half of the 
last jear'9 crop is in the hands of the farmer, and 
cannot be sold even at thes« low prices. Such being 
the facts, both the wool grower and the manufac- 
turer want encouragement. While £ogland is shut- 
ling the ports of Tier colonies against our Hade, 
would it not be wise policy in our government, in ■ 
measure at least, to probibil the importation from 
her dominions, of such articles as we can n 
manufacture within ourselves. We ha?e 
country as fine sheep as there is in the world, which 
will be increased in any proportion to the demand 
for wool, provided there is sutficienl encouragement 
given. But the present prices of 
(hem to the slaughter; they will not be kept by the 
farmer, for to raise wool under these circumstances 

All of the New England, the middle, and most of 
the weilem stales, would be directly benefited by 
a large increase of duty, bolh on imparted wool and 
woollen citfthsi and it is presumed that every indi 
vidual in all of the other states would be more o 
less indirectly benefitted by such a course of policy. 

It is as important that we raise the raw material, 
KS that we manufacture il; for in case of war, the 
time that we must need woollen factories, they 
would have to cease to operate for the want of Ihi 
raw material, unless raised in this country. Le 
them both be encouraged, and millions of dollars 
would be annually saved in this couolrj by the 
measure; and tbe country would be greatly enrich- 
ed thereby, and no one injured. Now is the time 
for Congress to act. A duty from 45 to 50 per cent, 
both on imported wool and woollen cloths, would 
set the machinery of our woollen factories in mo- 
tion, and save millions of fine sheep from the hands 
of the butcher. Let the experim^Dt be tried;— Uur 
factories would soon accumulate, and wool of all 
Jescripliuns would at all times be raised to a s 
ficient extent fur their consumption, to manufacH 
cloth enough, to supply the demand of this country; 
and the coHipeli' " ' "' ' - - "- 
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FOX HUNTING. 
'■frotnagtiultiaan in Hit Dulrict of Cotnm- 
DM 10 aiivlher in Jilayytand, dattJ Jan. 27, 18-i7. 
Dkib Sir— We will not fail to meet you on Mon 
day, unless it blows a gale. We want you here 
here loses are plenty, and the grounds good; and 
^e must have you for a week, at least Graeff ex- 
pects us. 

We rode out yesterday with the dogs, but more 
for the purpose of giving them exercise than bunt- 
g. In truth, / was aniJoua lo see !:ipriiig run 
th our dogs. We unkennelled, but the fox must 
bave been twenty minute- before llie pack, and the 
scent lay badly. The pack, howevei-, oeiired him 
in an hour; and the chase, for an hour or twu more, 
Has very animated. Id crossing a large old Held, 
tie was compelled to seek shelter in tbe cover ol 
aome ravines, skulking Irum one ravine lo another, 
and three times in a few minutes, in the hope of 
pulling his pursuer.'- at fault, be passed Ibrougti the 
Bame parcel ol' bogi; and he was at Ust ulmust 
der the noses of the dogs. 

Spring tried Juno at the st rt, andin a double she 

put Slim coniplelely up; but neither ikoulJ yield 

fielure the chase ended, siie, with two 

le thrown out; — and I might say almost 

The I'oxes from the Maryland side are 
crossing on the ice to the Virgimu aide. — This is 
good news for us. 



BE£f , Baltimore Prime, 
KACUN, and Hbqie, . . 
8EE3-WAX, Am. yelloi. 

COFFEE, Java, 

Havana,. . . . 

COTTON, Louis iana, &c 

Georgia Opland. . . . 

COTTON YARK, No. 10 

An advanee bf I cen 

each number to No. IS 

CANDLE3, Mould, . ■ 

Dipt 

CHEESE, 

rEATHERS, Live, . . . 
FISH, HerriiiBa,Sus. 
Shad, trlnuned, 

FLAXSEED, 

FLOlDt, Superfine, city 

Fine, 

Susquehanna, auperli. 
flUNPOWDER, Bnlli . 
GRAIN, iDd.eorn.yelloii 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler.b Red.uet 

Red, Susque. . . 



! lead. 
F. S.- 



SKATING. 

The Montreal HerdJd states, that a feiy dayi 

sini^e, a geulleniau of 1 hreo KlvcrEi, skated Iron 

(bat town to Berthier, a distance ui'fortijjiiie miles, 

..in live hours, it is added, iIihI on llie -.iiin ol Jan. 

'would be such (as is the case[ lH-i4, Mt. Arilly Hart, sou ol Mus< s Hart, l£sq., of 



Ry«. 

Barley, Eastern . . . 
Do. counlrj .... 

Clover Seed, Ited . . 

Ruta Bags Seed, . . . 

Orchard Grass Seed, 

Mangel Wurtzel Sect 

Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats, 

Beans, fVhite 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 
HOPS, tstsort, (\B-2G) 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD.Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER, Soal. beM, 
.MOLASSES, sugar-bouse 

Havana, 1st qual. - . 

NAILS, BafOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Piteh 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 
PORK, Baltimore Mess, 



with colton goods) , IB to keep the article down to''lhr<-e Hivers, skated the same distance i 



such a moderate price as barely to give the wool 
grower and the manufacturer a small living profit, 
and no American citizen would be the sufferer t>y 
it; but on the contrary . every individual in this 
great republic would be benebtted by ihe univei 
sal and public prosperity that would be secured t 
this country by so judicioiu a course. 

CINCINNATU8. 



h(Ain ami forty Utree n 



foti 



TheChesthutTbee. 
Chestnuts grow wild in this country, but nerer 
equal Ihone in size aud perfection which are import- 
ed from Spain and Italy. In these countries they 
sometimes grow to an immense size, and the largest 
in the known world are those growing upon Mount 
iKtna,in Sicily. The most bulky of them is known 
by the name of, the c^lnul tree for a hundred 
hortei; and is one hundred and sixty feet in circum- 
ference, but quite hollow within. The people have 
built a house in the cavity of this enormous mai 
AlTortwnrth. in Gloucestershire, Eng. there is 
chestnut treP.Gl'ly- two feel in circumfercncef which 
is probably nearly one thousand years old 



ir^bisii'i.iisuij::::. 



viz: >o l,630Ui So. 



ount of hogsheads inspected 
e>>ouscs, lor ine year lO-ili. 
5 ISJ; Ha. i, 6456— 17,U79. 



do. 



Prim. 



Hay,per1on,$3(); Rye Straw, do. $14; ChopRye, 

wt, ^1 75; Oais. I>u->.h. 46 a 50 cts.; Corn, in . 
3.6U per bbL; Cut Straw, bu^h. 5 cts. 



PLASTER, eargo price, 
ground, . . 

RICS, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 
Brown and yellow, 
WHISKEY, 1st proof, . 
PEACH BRANDY, 41b pr 
APPIEBRANDV, 1st pr 
SUG tRB,Havana White, 
do. Brown, . . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves, .... 
Ginger, Ground, . . . 

SALT, St'VbBsi '.'.'.. 

Liverpool ground . • 

SHOT, Bait all sizes, . 

WINES. Madeira, L. P. 
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AOILZCV£Tir&Zl. 



J ASHES— AS A MANURE. 



Mr. Skmh^ 



Snce the Inlroihiclion of our o»<i»e coaf, or an- 
threcile. int(«ii»ei*I "w in our Urge toww, venr 
Urge quBiifiBMof Ibe ashea are accumulated, wilh- 
Ojt hnving been applied, m far at I can learn, lo 
any beneficial purposes at aBricuUiire. In looking 
tola some (if the English works on this sjbjeet, I 
find llie artitle of coal ashea mentionetl aa a spe- 
cies of manttr*, bnovfn by the agrioulturicta of that 
country. With n view to eicite practical men in 
Dur OH-n QOUtilry to an esamirution of the subject, 
I annei eilracU from two author* of reputation, in 
the hope that on further inquir}- some useful infot- 
malion may b« ethibite.l of the nature and elBcacy 
cf this suMince, of vrhicli ne have already an 
abuiiUant supply, with a certainty of incalculable 
<]uantiiica in future. 

Extraeli from a modem leork on oi^TteiiWtn-e, by R. 
W. Vitkim, M, D.. ia 2 iToi». 8cd , e»(il(ed "J 
Comphtt Sytttm tf .Wodrni Hmbamlry," printed 
tn Lmuioa, IHiS—'Hd edition. Ill vol p. 25 J. 
"The ashes of pit coal, where they can be pro- 
cured in sufficient quanliilcs are, when applied as 
manure, found to be useful in many respect*; bul 
u these can catit|iq laUne matter only m propor- 
tion to thequanlM&f freshTcgetable products that 
ma; hare been coWimed aloni; with them, little of 



lalcareous and maenpsia, ai:ccrdtog lo D'Arcet 
Pbey also contain sorne proportion of phosphorat- 
ed seleoile; i. c. calcareous earth united lo the phos- 
ihoric acid. Almost all contain a small and varia- 
ble proportion of common aalt.Uluuber's salt, and 
terrene salts; which, when in a small dose, all acce- 
lerate putrefaction; also small bits of charcoal." 
When I recollect that I for sereral years obtar- 



ed leached ashes, of which I used many Ihousanda Tje; but towards the edges, oo that merely moii- 



of bushela, frum tbe soap boilers of I'hiladelphi 
without paying any thing but the cnrlage anu 
fright, to little was their virtue as a manure then 
Lnown, I am tiot without a hope that some discove- 
ries may be made of the efficacy of coal ashes in 
the improvement of our lands, that may aerve to 
promote the use of that ralu^ble article among us. 
A SUUiiJCRIBES. 
Janvaryil. 1S37. 



Ibis Ihe soil was rendered wet an'i moist to the 
width of tliree rods. or niorr, quite across Ihe field, 
and during the winter, in which there was but little 
snow, it was frozen and cbrytalized as above At 
harvest th«re was an excellent crop of rye, eicept 
on Ihe moiileoed and wet parta abure mentioned, 
where there was produced a very sloui crop of 
cheat In the wet pari Ihere was icarcel; a head of 



(From the Ciacinnati Gazette.) 
TRANSMUTATION OP PLANTS. 

"KnBirMgc iipmeir." 

The reading of an extract from an address of Di 
Darlington to the Chester county Cabinet of Natu 
raj Science, at pubhshed in a late number of the 
American Farmer, and furnished me by a particu- 
friend, has induced me to recur to some notes I 
bad made on the subject commented on br Ihe Doc- 
in that extract The extract is as fnliows: 
The Tulg-jr error of tbe transmutation of wheal 
into braatm or cheat," (chesa, goose-corn, Ice. 
known in difTerent parts,) "is familiar to every i 
Nay, there are some so strangely credulous a: 

inagint {I will not di^ify the (I cannot 

make out Ihe word) wtth the name of belief.) that 
our cultivated flax is often changed into a plant, 
not only of a different genua, but of a remote class, 
wholly distinct in ah its natural botanical charac- 
ters. I allude to the atytutit taliimm of the boia- 



all Ihe 



IhMr H-ajaaeeros to tje shewn by their Utility in I ^jijg^^^j^^ prevailing •mioog Jkrmen, tbough I thtl grouod, to visit some' patients m (hiit directwa, 

1 had full opportunity lo Obsei 



the effect Hat is produced by them can depend up- 
on it; much more prabablv arises from the propor- 
tion of calcareous earth which they contain. Some- 
thing, loo, in many eases, probably depends 
mnimal substances that may have occuaiooally been 
burnt, or afterwards mixed with them, before they 
»re made use of as maihire. They may also be 
aerviceable on Ihe sljffer sorts of soils, by renderiag 
them more open and disposed to admit the roots of 

crowing vegetables. That ihey may be berieiicial| , ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ,g ^j^^ 
ui Ihcfr wajs aeeros to be "hewn by their utility in i,,^ ^^ ^^„ prevaiUiig ri 

the stiff clayey rr«u.d. from which hricit earth h.s! ^ ^„^j„ ^^^^ „ ,^^, ^^^ „f ,,,^ originate .u 
b««n dug. and OB what are termed generally four j^ ^,1^,^^^ ^,. ^^^j^ difficult to «p)aui.— 

hnds. On the more tenacious loamy soUs lliey Tr,ij g^j j^ respect lo wheat, and pUoU belonging lo 
cmerateby giving friability, and ■( 'be same i.nie ij^^, ^^ (1^^^^ ^p^^ ^^ ^^^ ,^ ^^ ^ ^^^ .p^ 
the calcareous principle, in a small degree, "h^ n il y^ ^^^ pertinaciously adhered to among the learn 
ii sufficient. This is a conclusion which is 1urtUerk,j_ j^ ^^ ^^j^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^j „^|[ ^y^^ 

supported by their having been found from eipen 1^^,^ ^^ y^^ ^^^j i„teiiigeDt farmers. When 
mc« to be much lest useful u the poorer sons of i , ^^^ „(,, ^^^^ ^^^ sixteen years of ape, il was 
land. , ... pointed out to me, and i observed with uioutnfiee 

-By (he application of ihcae ashes in the .icinily , awidw. thai the spots in grain fields (of wheat and 
of London to the stiff soU from which the bri^K j ^^^^^ (,,j ^^^ ^^^ j^^j^ j^ ^ ^^j ^^^^ 
earth has been taken, Ihey render it auffic.enl}y m ] ^j,_.^ j^^ freezing bad destroyed the wheat, were 
able to affor.1 a good crop of beans, a feyfl'''ll,ofien covered with rank crops of ehe«/,as regulady 
which . IhouEh It grows well on Ihe heavy soiU. couM , ,^, „ ^^^ ^^^^ j„ „,(,g^ ^a of the field. I 
not otlicrwise be produced on lands ao very still as | r„,|y ^^^ memoranda, which in some years an 
the bottoms of brick grounds eenerally are found [„ considerable extent, from which, in addition lo 
to be. After this crop has been taken, it is usually, ^^^ ^^^^^ | ^^^^ ^^ following which, if they 

remarked that such grounds are in a con'>"ion ">|ihould ever meet the eyeof Doctor Darlington. and 
admit of grass seeds being sown with the Mic.ff-il | |,g become convinced of the truth of them, tliey 
log crops. But, except in si.ch cases as U.e ab^jve. ;,„„,,_ j ,(,,„li, give to bis mind an effect which be 
this manure is probably the best adapted I« ?f»ssi ^„„^,, ^^^^ digiufy with tbe name of btlitf. 
lands as a top dressing; it may, however, occasion I jg^ \vi,en a Held, or portion of one, has, for a 
.illy be used in this way to the young gr.ii. < rop, ^ousiderable part of a winter been exposed, wilh- 
Thc proportions which iii»y be necessary >"i''' tii „y, ^ p„^.pf;„g„f ^^^^ i„ , jg,;,j,jg „ [,;gt, us 14°, 
different, according to the intention of IW r.'niier,;^,^ „j,jjt or rye, may be so far killed as that no- 
the nature of the crop, and Ihe state of llf i:iiiii." ,|,j„g ^;j| appear but Ihe common weeds, variously 



tened, the rye was more or less prevalent, while i 
Ihe rest of Ihe field it would have been difficult to 
discover a single head of cheat. 

3d. On mv own farm, I had a piece of Kood ara- 
ble land, ralner dry; Ihe timber on which had been 
cut off s<tme years before I purchnsed it, and a 
young growth of white pine, hemlock, maple, and 
almost every other kind of hard wood common to 
the country. In June, 1 had Ihe bushes all cot 
* one direction, and Ihey were so thick as lo 
le surface lo a considerable depth. I did 
this in order to obtain a good burn over the whole 
surface, on which the success of (he first crop, in 
that country, materially depends. By accident, in 
a great drought, fire wai coinmunicated to il, and 
almost every stick on the whole (about tivo acres,) 
consumed. I sowed il in autumn, wilh a par- 
liculnr kind of choice and clean Hheal. llie fire 
to completely destroved Ibe seeds in the soil, 
DOthing, not even Ine fire-tcted, grew on il, 
hut the wheat, which being so •-le;in and excellent] 
my neighbours besought me lo let them harvest it 
for me, that they might obtain some of Ihe seed. 
By this means the harvesting happened to be de- 
layed until it waa rather too ripe, and the ground 
rered wilb wheat in every part too thick for 
n seeding. 1 neverlheless determined to 
plough il in, and tr^ by Ibis means fur a aecood crop. 
But being disappointed, in help, Ihe seed lay oo th« 
surface undisturbed, unlil a rain came, and it sprout- 
ed, took root and grew until the whole became as 
green as a meadow. I was at that time amusing 
myself on Ibe que^ilion of Ibc volition of plants, and 
having occisiuii etery day lo p«sa alone 'he side of 



Extract from a Trtatise on ^foi.tii-M, Iry Rkharii 
A'lneoft, &fl., F. R. S. ifc. author of' the KlfirMh 
t^ .Viutralogy^prhUed London, 1809. Ith edi- 
tion, p. 17. 
"Sifted roal ashea, Ihoae of pe«t, and white turf 

ashes, and wood ashes, have also been eiiiplirycl 

in many cases advautageouslyi they conlHin cither ... , 

Ihe four primitive earilu, as Mr. Ber^an UTX-rt', U spring was turned into it for the purpose of 

orenlcareouaearthchieSy.kCGardingtoAchard; or'ricbuiB the mmI, by Ibe mth from Ibe mad. Bj 

No. 47. —VOL.8. 



intersper^d. But if the snow has been melted 
away, at an early period, Ihe soil saturated with 
water and frozen so as to chijstalize {honey-eon^,] 
Ihe surface to « few inches depth, cheat will be 
abundant, and little or do wheat, &c. 

■Id. A field of rye was aowo on a gentle ileeji 
which appeared very promisioj; in Oelober. If 
J ..:.i — . gp„{j_ Bu( y, mending the roads 



■,i\e the descent of Ibe 
idieles, and the ascent of tbe plumule* from Ihe 
grains, in every potitioa, so that i could not powi- 
Uy be mistaken that it was really the wheat that 
germinated, and I began to hope for a small erop 
of wheal aotnilhslaMding the want of culture. I 
even noticed tbe hulls of the wheatgrMna, in tbe 
spring, still aHached to the roots. But to my great 
morlificalion.at earing time, there was scarce aa 
of wheat in five hundred; il was nearly kU 
cheat, or ehut, as it waa there called. I was at > 
loss to account for Ihia very palpable demonstnt- 
lion; bul 1 recollected having read in some frag- 
ments of an old book I bad some years before picbeil 
a window of a publick house, that wheal, rye, 
sit. had two seta of roots, tbe lower produced io 
tbe fall, and the upper put forth in Ihe spring, and 
i dug up a stool of wheat and another of rye. wasb- 
^d out Ibe earth, and found them as the author had 
jiated. Now, admitting that, a* is probable, the 
stalk is killed down to the root in winter, would not 
tbe new shoot, if any, (and these could have but 
one set of roots, being on the surface,) springing 
the root, be less perfect?* 1 cannot say how 
but for the above facts I can avouch the truth, 
vill add another which I heant several time* 
repeated by a gentleman, on whose veracity I can, 
Iter more than twenty years acquaintance, impli- 
itly reply — a man of very correct observation, and 
who poBsessed a degree of intelligence and infor- 
mation that seldom fall* to Ihe lot of a plato, prac- 
tical farmer, as he was. He showed me a piece of 
land which he said be had sowed in oati, but b; 
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Those UD&r.quainted with the fuels might be led 
to believe, by some remarka in the Botloti memo- 
risl, that there is not wool enough raised in this 
country to su|ip)y the present demand of our facto- 
ries. Thin is not the fact. There is now raised in 
this country wool of all descriptions, from that of 
a qualilr as fine as any in (he world lo the < 
« quantity sufficient Tor the consumption of all the 
factories now erected; and i( is no less a fiict, that 
in consequence of the large importations of the ar 
tide froiD foreign markets, it has reduced tbe price 
of the article to such a degree, that the farmer 
cannot sfTord to raise iL and more than that, it may 
be estimated safely, that more than one half of the 
last year's crop is in the hands of the farmer, and 
cannot be sold even at these low prices. Such being 
(he facts, bo(h the wool grower and (he manufac- 
turer want encouragement Whilu England is sbu(- 
ting the ports of Tier colonies against our trade, 
would it not be wise policy in our goveroment, 
measure at least, to prohibit the imporlntioQ from 
ber dominions, of such articles as we can n ' 
manufaclnre within ourselves. We have 
country as Boe sheep as there is in the world, which 
ivill be increased in any proportion to the demand 
for wool, provided there is sufficient encuuraeemeDt 
given. But the present prices of wool will driite 
tbem to the slaughter; they will not be kept by the 
farmer, for to raise wool under these circums(ances 

All of the New England, Ihe middle, and most of 
the weslern stales, would be directly benefitted by 
a large increase nf duly, both on imparted wool and 
woolfen clolhs; and it is presumed Ihatevery im'' 
vidual in all of the other states would be more 
less indirectly benefitled by such a course of policy. 
It is as important that we raise tbe raw material, 
as that we msnufaclurc it; for in case of 
time that we must need woollen factories, Ihey 
would have to cease lo operate for Iho want of the 
raw material, unless raised in this country. Let 
them both be encourdged, and millions of dollur 
nould be annually saved in this country by lh> 
measure; and the country would be greatly enrich 
ed thereby, and no one injured. Kow is the time 
for Congress to act. A duty from 45 (o SO per cent, 
both on imported wool and woollen clolhs, would 
set the machioery of our woollen factories in mo- 
tion, and save millions of fine sheep from the handi 
of the butcher. Let the experiment be tried; — Uui 
faclories would soon aecuniukle, and wool ol all 
descriptions would at all times be raised to 
ficient extent fur their consumption, to nianufaciure 
cloth enough, to supply the demand of thi; 
sod the coiiipetiliun would be such (us is <ne case; 
with cotton goods) as to keep Ihe article down to' 
such a moderate price as barely to give the wool 
jrower and the manufucturer a small living profit, 
and DO American ciiiz^x vould be tbe suSerer by 
•; but on the coutra,_ "-y ind""'''"al m this 
(reat republic would '~' - 1"—* u ■••<' ■- 

-hI Hnd pubJ"' nrospCi ■•<• ■' 
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ARTICLES. 



i'OX HUNTING. 
Extract from a gentiattan in the Ditiriet of Colvm- 
bia lo anuthtr m Maiyland, dated Jan. 37, 1S37. 
Deak Sis — We will not fail to meet yuu on Mon- 
day, unless it blows a gale. We want you here 
where foics are plenty, and Ihe grounds good; and 
have you for a week, at least. Graeff ex- 

We rode out yesterday with (he dogs, but more 
for the purpose of giving them exercise than hunt- 
^. In (ruth, / was anxious to see Spring rur 
Ith our dogs. We unkennelled, but the fox musi 
ive been twenty minu(e> before Ihe pack, and the 
eut lay hailly. Tlie pack, however, neared him 
an hour; and the chase, fur an hour or t 
as vtry animated. In crossing a large old field, 
; was compelled to seek sheltrr in the cover of 
ime ravioes, skulkin)! tram one ravine to another, 
id three times in a few luinulcs, in the hope of 
pulling his pursuers at fault, be passed through Ihe 
same parcel of hngi; and be was al last almost un- 
der the noses of ifie dogs. 

Spring tried Juno altbe st rl, andin a double she 
put Slim completely up; but neillier itoulU yield 
the lead. Before the chase ended, siie, wilb two 
others, were thrown out; — and 1 might say almost 

P. S. — The foxes from the Maryland side 
crossing on the ice to the Virginia side.— Thu is 
good Dews for us. 



BEtF, Baltimure Prime, 
HACUN, and Hams.. . 
BEES-WAX, Am. jellow 

COFFEE, Jats 

Havana,. . . . 
COTTON, Lotiisiana, &,c. 

Ueoi^ia UplaDd,. . . 
COTTON YARN.No. 10. 

Ad advane*! of I cent 

each number to No. IB, 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt. 

CHEE»B 

FEATHERS, Live, . . . 
FISH, Herr>Bgs,Sus. 

Shad, trinuvd, 

FLAXSEED, 

FLOlflt, Superfine, cily. 

Susquehanna, superS- 
GUN?OWDEJ{, Balli. . 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, j-ellon 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. l.Bwler,& Bed,new 

Red, Susque. - . 



SKATING. 

The Monfreal Herald slates, (hat a few days 
since, a genttemfin of I'iiree Kivers, skated Iroui 
that town to Berthier, a distance i>( forty fitt miles, 
in live hours. It is added, that un llie ailli ol Jan. 
18^4, itJr. Arilly Hart, son ul aV1os< s Uan,Esq.,<)f 
I'brete Kivers, skated the same diatauce in fo 
hottri aiid forty tltrte miiiuteM 



Bje, 

Barley, Eastern . . . 
Do. country .... 
Clover Seed, Ited . . 
RutaBagaSeed,. . . 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mangel Wunzel Seed, 

Timothy S«cd 

Oats 



I, Wbjte 



HEMf, Russia, clean,. 
Coualry . . . . 
HOPS, 1st son, (1820} 

HOGS' LARD 

LEAD, Pig 



LEATHER, Soal. best, 
MOLA SSES, sugar-hoUB 

Haiana, Ut qual. . . 

NAILS, SaiOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tnr, 

Pilch, 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 
PORK, Baltimore Mcsi, 

PLASTER, car^o price, 
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Tobacco. — Total amount of hogkbeads inspected 
in Ihe three Slate Warehouses, lor lue year 1036, 
Vis No. l,6i>0U;i\o.3, 512;iiNo.3,645tl— tT,U7», 



grout 



RICB, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore While, 

Brown and yelloi 
WHISKEY, Ist proof, 
PEACH BRANDY, 4th pr 
AFPIE BRANDY, 1st pr 
ittWhite, 



Hay, per ton, (30; RyeStrHw,do.SI4; ChopKye, 
1 ,cwi. ^1 75; Uats, bush. 45 a 50 cts.; Corn, in ears, 
(3.50 per bbL; Cut fjlraw, bush. 5 cts. 
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AaaiGTTunr&zi. 



COBi ASHKS—AS A MANURE. 
Mb. Smamtfj 

Since ihe'introJtatlion of our pilife coat, or an- 
thracile, ial(»*l»eral o»e in our large towni. ven- 
Urge quinflties of the ashw arc arcuroulateil, with- 
out havini; been applieil, U far as I can learr, to 
any benelii-ial puwses af agricull.ire. In lookiOB 



calcareoui am) magnesia, acccrdiDg lu D'Areet. 
They bI«o contain some pt«porlioti of pliosphoral- 
eti seleoile; i. e. calcareous earth united to the pbos 

Ehoric acid. Almoft all contain a small and v 
le pTopoTtioD of commoD aalt, Uluuher'B wit, 
terrene aalti; which, when in a small dose, ull a 
le rate put refac lion; also small bits of charcoaL 

When I recollect that I for several years obtain cheat Ii> Ibe wet pari there 
ed leached ashes, of which I nsed many Ihouaands Tje; hut towiird« the edges 



ealcdable 



ne English works on this subject, I 
find tiie afli^e of coal ashes menlioned as a spe- 
cies of manure, known by llie a^riculluritta of that 
country. With a view to e»cite practical men in 
OKI' own ooiqitry to an examination of the subject, 
1 anne« ciWcts from two author* of repntalion. in 
ihe hope that od further inquirj' some useful infor- 
mation may be Mhibite.l of the nature and elBcacy 
Qf this s<]^nc«. of which we have already 
abuntlunt iQpply, with » ccrlaintj t 
4]U3ntilics in future. 

ExtraeU /rorn a modmi icorA on a^ailtwrt, by R. 
W. l)ickton,M. D, in 3 bo(i. Sro , entilUd -^ 
Comiilctt SyMem of .WoJwn Hwbonilry," printed 
I'n iMuhn, 1S13— arfetWioH. Irtwi ji. aoi. 
"The ashes of pit coal, where they can be pro- 
cured in sufficient quanliiics are, when applied a; 
manure, found to be useful in many respecU; but 
u these can eoDtu^ saline matter only in propor- 
tion to the ()iiaotf&«r fresh'Tcgetable product* thai 
may huve bern coMumed alonif "ilh them, little ol 
Ihe pffert that 1* produced by them can dep<^nd up- 
on it; much more probably arises from the propor- 
tion of calcareous earth which they contain. Sume- 
thine, too, in many cases, probably dependa on the 
animal substances 'that Biay hare occdsionally been 
burnt, or afterwards miied wilh them, before they 
are m«de use of as maiture. They may also be 
serviceable on the iliffer sorts of soils, by renderioff 
them more open and disposed to admit the roots ofi 
growing vegetables. That they may be beneficial; 

rL ,L... .^..i-a a^affha In h* flhffltfn hv thrtlT UtilitV io 



of bushels, from the soap boilers of Philadelphia,, teoed, the rye 
without paying any thing but the cartage and the rest of Ibe Geld it 
freight, so little was their virtue as a manure then 
known, 1 am not without a hope that some diseove- 
may be made of the efficacy of coal ashes in 
the improvement of our lands, that may serve to 
promote the use of that valuable article among us. 
A SUBSCUlBEa. 
January ST, 1827. 



this the suil was rendticd wel and moist to Iho 

width of llir^e rods. or more, quite acroif Ihe field, 

and durini; the Hintf^r, in which there was but little 

snow, it was froien and chry-'talized as above At 

idjhnrveit there was an extelleot crop of rje, except 

e-!on Ihe moiitened and wet parts above mentioned. 

Iwher« there was produced a very stout crop of 

scarcely a head of 

that merely 



(From ibe Ciocionati Gazette.) 
TRANS.MUTATION OP PLANTS. 
^^Krunpltdge is potptr-''^ 
The reading of an eilraci from an address of Dr. 
Darlington to the Chester county Cabinet of Natu- 
ral Science, as pubhshed in a late number uf Ihe 
American Farmer, and furnished me by a particu- 
lar friend, has induced me to recur to some notes 1 
bad made on the subject commented on by the Doc- 
in that extract. The extract is as fnllows: 
The vutgHr error of the tiansmulalion of wheat 
into Irroiiuu or cheat," (chess, goose-com, 8ii 
known in different parts,) "is familiar to every 
Nay, there are some so strangely credulous i 

imagine (l will not dignify the fl cannot 

make out the word) with tbe name of belief,) thai 
our cultivated flax is onen chanKed into a plant, 
not only of a different genus, bul of a remote class, 
wholly distinct in all its natural botanical charac- 
ters, i allude to the ofynim tolitruin of tbe bota- 



»■- B .^o ■--■> ' ... . \ I iiuj iiui ready to yield a tacit assent to alt tht 

ui these ways seems to be shewn by th«ir utility in (^„,^^,^„ prevaiJins among farmers, though I 
the stiff clajey jromda ftom whieh bnck earth 1"> „„ certain that at least some of Ibam originate in 
been du^, and on what are termed generally w-ir ,^^ „bKrn„ee of facts very difficult to eiplam.— 
hnd*. On Uie more tenacious loamy soils they rouy y^, j^ re.peot to wheat, and plaob belonring to 
operate by gi*in){ (nabihty, and at the same Im.^ ^^^j genus, there appears to me to be a very palpa 
tbe calcarcousjwinciple, la a small degree, when i!; y^ ^^^^ pertinaciously adhered to among Iheleam 
h Hifficient. This II a conclusion which is further ;g(j_ ;„ ^^,^ ^^^ („^ („„ „f f^^i, i^^^ ^^j „,„ „b. 
supported by their having been found from eiperi i^^^^ ^^^ ,^,g ^^^^ i„,e||i„nt farmers. When 
Mce to be much less useful m the poorer sorU ol [ „„ not more than sixteen years of 8^,it w»i 
land. , - ' ', i pointed out to me, and I observed with tn^iril ice 

■By Ihe application of these ashes in the vicinity y^j^ ,^^1 tbe spots in grain fields fof wheal and 
of London to tbe »1 iff sod from which the bri.-k j ^^ich had been winter JtiUtrf. i! e. wet places 
earth has befn taken, they tender it sufficiently fr; ,„hdre the freezing had destroyed the wheat, were 
»bk to affur.1 a good crop of beMS, a vegetable ^(^^^ covered with rank crops of <lmU, as regularly 
which, thoucb il grows well on the heavy sals, could ^^t as the wheat in other parts of the field. I care- 
not olhorwise be produced on lands so very stiff as f^],^ ^^ memoranda, which in some years swelled 
the bottoms of brick grounds genenillyire foiind ,„ considerable exieni, from which, in addition to, 
-^ , the above, I offer you the following; which, if Ihey 
should ever nieel Ihe eye of Doctor Darlington, and 
lie becotnc convinced of tbe truth of them, they 
must, I think, give to his mind an effect which he 
nnul bul dignify with the name of Ulitf. 
1st. When a held, or portion of one, has, for a 
considerable part of a winter been exposed, with- 
out a covering of snow, in a latitude as nigh as 49°, 
the wheat or rye, may be so far killed as Ibal no- 
thing will appear but the common weeds, varionsly 
inlersper^d. But if the snow has been melted 
■way, at an early period, the soil saturatei 
WHier and frozen so as to cbrystalize (^oiiey- 
Ihe surfiice to a few inches depth, cheat will be 
abundant, and little or no wheat, &c. 

■Jd. A Geld of rye was lowii on a geolle deelivitj. 

which appeared very promising in October. It wai 

even and without sputs. But in mending tbe roads 

as turned into it for the purpose oT en- 



lo be. After this crop has been taken, il 
remarked that such grounds are in a co 
admit of grass seeds bi-ing sown with Ihe succeed- 
in*; crops. But, except in !,iicb case* as the above, 
ibis manure is probably the best adapted to grass 
lands as a lop dressing; it m:iv, however, occasion - 
ally be used in this way to the young grain crops. 
The proportions wbii'h inaj' be necessan- must be 
different, according to the ii.tention of (lie farmer, 
the nature of the crop, and the stale of the land." 



prevalent, while in 
ould have been dilBcult to 

scover a single head of cheat. 

3d. On mv own farm, 1 had a piece of good ara- 
ble land, rattier dry; Ihe limlier on which had been 
cul off some years before I purchased it, and a 
young gruwlh of white pine, hemlock, maple, and 
almost evcij other kind of hard wood eommoo to 
the country, [n June, 1 bad tbe hushes all cat 
down in one direction, and they were so Ihick as to 
surface to a considrmble depth. I did 
this in order to obtain a gtiod bum over the whole 
surface, on which Ihe success of the Grst crop, in 
that country, materially depends. By accident, in 

great drought, fire was coinmunicatrd to il. and 
almost every slick on the whole (about Iho acres,) 
was consumed. 1 sowed it in autumn, with a [nr- 
licular kind of choice and clean vtheal. The fire 
10 completely destroyed the seeds in tbe soil, 
nothing, not even the Jirt-wctd, grew on it, 
but the wheal, which being so rtean and eicellenl, 
my neighbours besought me to lei them harvest it 
for me. that they might obi.iin soniG of the seed. 
By this means ihe harvesting happened lo be de- 
layed until it was rather too ripe, and the ground 
ivered with wheat in every pari too thick for 
in seeding. I nevertheless determined to 
plough il in, and Ir^ by Ibis means for a second crop. 
But being disappointed, in help, the seed lay on tbe 
surface undisturried, until a rain came, and it sprout- 
ed, look root and erew until the whale became as 
green as a meadow. 1 was at that time amusing 
myself on the question of Ihe volition of plants, and 
having occasion every day lu pass alune: the side of 
thil crouod, la visit sooie paltenli in that directioa, 
I had full opportunity to otMerve Ibe descent of the 
radicles, and tbe ascent of the plumule* from the 
grains, in every positioo, so that I could not poau- 
bly be mistaken that il was really the wheat (bat 
germinated, and I began to hope for a small enp 
of wheat notwithstaading the want of caltui«. I 
even noticed the hulls of the whaat-graina, in the 
spring, still attached to tbe roots. But to my great 
mDrtificHlJDn, at earing time, there was scarce an 
ear of wheat in five hundred; it was nearly all 
cheat, or ehtu, as it was there called. I was at & 
loss to account for Ibis very palpable demonstn- 
tion; but 1 recollected having read in some tVag- 
meolh of an old book I bad some years before picked 
up, in a window of a publick house, Ihal wheal, rye, 
&c. had two sets of roots, the lower produced ir- 



Extraet from a Treatise on .Mai.urtJ, by Richard 
Kinetm. &fl.. F. U. S. ire., aulhor of th EU'Heutf 
f^'.yiiirralogy^prinled London, 180S. Ilk cds- 
iioa.p. 17. 

"Sifird coal ashes, those of peat, and white turl 
ashes, and wood ashes, have also been employeii 
in many caKS advantageously; thcr contain eitbri 
tbe four primitive earths, as Air. Bergman atwrts. 
or calcareous earth chiefly, aecordiag lo Acbard; or 
No. 47. —VOL. 8. 



the fall, and the upper put forth in the spring, and 
I dug up a stool of wheat and another of rye, wash- 
' ~ 'the earth, and found them as the author had 
Now, ndmilling that, as is probable, the 
I killed down lo llie root in winter, would not 
the new shoot, if any, (and Ihese could have hut 
one set of roots, being on the surface,) springing 
from the root, be less perfect?' I cannot say how 
it is; hut for the above facts 1 can avouch the tnilh, 
and will add another which I heani several limes 
repeated by a gentleman, on whose veracity 1 can, 
after more than twenty years acquaintance, impli- 
citly reply — a man of very correct observation, and 
who possessed a degree of intelligence aLd infor- 
mation that seldom falla to the lot of a plain, prac- 
farnier, as he was. He showed me a piece of 
land which he said he bad sowed in oats, but by 



ricfaing the aoiJ, by the ntab (h>m the road. By 
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ffome accident most of them had, when ripe, been 
l(*ri unharvested. A second crop came up and grew 
very rank; but was never fed off, as he bad abun- 
dance of good pasture elsewhere, and never ap- 
j)roved of pasturing his meadows^ of which this 
%Tas a part. He re sowed it with grass seed, but 
whether in winter, on the snow, as is the most com- 
mon practice in that country, or whether he plough- 
ed and sowed it in a spring crop, I have forgotten; 
but my impression is the former; for the second 
year it bore a heavy crop of cheat, and the third or 
fourth year, amongst tlie grass, there appeared 
about a half crop of well headed rye, pretty evenly 
distributed over the whole. He said it could not 
be from cattle, as they were never allowed to run 
there, and if they had, they never had opportunity 
to eat rye. Some years after having heard this, I 
related it to another farmer, who said he had seen 
something like it on his own farm, and neither of 
them could account for the pnxfuction of the rye. 
I acknowledge that I have not absolutely proved 
that wheat, &,c. changes to cheat, though the evi- 
dence is such as to convince me, for the present, 
and in my opinion, far better than any thing I hav.e 
either seen or heard, to induce any one to assume 
the negative side of the question. But before I 
conclude, I will just observe to the Doctor, that 
though every farmer has seen cheat growing in the 
winter killed spots in grain fields, and knows that 
in most soils, if wheat be sown on its own, or on 
oats stubble, it will be very apt to abound in cheat, 
it ih best to have cl^an seed; for cheat will produce 
cheat again, for at least a year or two, and possibly 
forever^ unless some circumstance favourable to a 
change should intervene. 

N. CROOKSHANK. 
Harrison, Ohio, Sept. S, 18-26. 
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ON SEA KALE. 

(From the Memoirs of the Phila. Agricultural Society.) 
Sir, Princeiony JV. J., Oct 13, 1817. 

My brother-in-law, Mr. Sergeant, informs me 
that you have expressed a wish to be furnished 
withiiome of the seed of the sea kale, for the pur- 
pose of cultivating that delightful vegetable. I do 
myself the honour to send a parcel herewith, and 
shall be very glad if the product should answer 
your expectations. 

The sea kale, or erambe marititna, has been long 
kno'vn in those parts of Great Britain which border 
on the sea coast, where it grows wild, in a light, 
sandy soil. Its introduction into gardens is a re- 
cent event. At present, I am informed, it is one of 
the most favourite articles of cultivation in that 
country. It is one of the most tender and delicious 
of all the numerous species of the brassica, or cab- 
bage tribe, not excepting even the cauliflower. It 
does not, like most cabbages, form a head; and it 
woulu be both coarse and tough if it were not 
bleached. It is a very early plant, being ready for 
thf^ taMe ten days oi a fortnight before the usual 
time of beginning to cut asparp.gus. Like aspara- 
gus., it is peieniiial. When you have once formed 
a \:f(] of the sea kale, it will continue to produce 
abundantly, when managed with tolerable care, for 
a*tiuniuer of vears. 

I received the first seed which I planted from 
John Lo.vp,]], Esq., of Massachusetts. From his 
loiter snd fronrj my own experience, I am enabled 
to of^rc the folic wing directions for cultivating this 

VC£»Ct'lMo. 

Ir d'liiirh^s in a dry, sandy, hungry soil, and rc- 
qt\ ret! no n<ar«ure. la rich and moist land it is said 
to br; »pt to i-(;t. 

Tlic h'C'l should be deposited in rows, about 
^\rcc feet apart each way. For this purpose I form- 



ed a long bed, slightly raised, and a little wider 
than a common asparagus bed, in which I made 
two rows. From three to five seeds ought to be 
deposited in a place, to provide for failures, which 
are not uncommon with this kind of seed. After 
they have come up, all the plants or stools may be 
removed, excepting one, tne most vigorous and 
promising. As the seed is a long time in coming 
up, sometimes as much as eight or ten weeks, I 
found it convenient to mark each place where it 
was deposited with a little stick, that the plant' 
might be kept free from weeds, and also that the 
danger of pullipg it up with the weeds might be 
avoided. It ought to be sown about the first of 
April, or from that to the tenth. 

During the first summer and autumn, the plant, 
if circumstances be favourable to its growth, will 
send out large, coarse, thick sea green leaves, which 
instead of forming a head will lie flat on the ground. 
Some of the most vigorous stools or plants, will 
cover a space of two and even three feet in diame- 
ter. Toward November the leaves will die, and the 
whole plant will appear as if about to perish. Soon 
after this takes place, i. e. generally about the mid- 
dle or latter end of November, the whole bed 
should be covered pretty thick with sea-weed, long 
litter, tan, or some similar substance calculated to 
preserve it from the frost. If none of these are at 
hand, the earth may be heaped around each plant, 
covering it to the depth of several inches. 1 have 
always been careful, in covering each root or stool, 
in the autumn, (denuded of its leaves, as before de- 
scribed,) to mark its situation by a stick, that in 
the process of uncovering in the spring, there might 
be no difficulty in finding the plant, nor any dan- 
ger of injuring it by an unintentional stroke of the 
hoe. 

In the spring, as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, the covering of manure should be remov- 
ed, and dug round the plants, taking great care not 
to wound or injure them. Each plant should then 
be covered closely with a garden po^, or a wooden 
box, or a little fresh tan, or (which is said to be best 
of all,) some sea sand should be heaped over it to 
the height of about one foot Mr. Lowell uses an 
earthen pot, which is the neatest and most simple 
mode of covering and bleaching the plant On ac- 
count of the difficulty of getting proper earthern 
pots in this place, I cover mine with wooden boxes, 
very carefully made with close joints, and about 
twelve inches every way. Where none of these 
can be conveniently had, the common soil, provid- 
ed it be dry, may be heaped over the plant. But if 
the season should be wet, the young shoots will be 
apt to rot 

About the middle of April, sometimes sooner, you 
may remove the covering and examine the state of 
the plant If it is sufficiently grown, it may be cut 
One plant will furnish enough to fill a moderately 
sized dish. In cutting, great care ought to be taken 
not to wound the crown of tho plant It may be 
cut down to within half an inch or the old crown of 
the last year. It should be cut but once in a sea- 
son. Of course, when it is cut, the pot or box 
should be laid aside, and the plant suffered to grow 
in the open air, and run to seed, which it will do 
every year, with great luxuriance. The bleached 
shoots, as they appear on removing the pot, are of a 
most brilliant white, and the topi> of a most beauti- 
ful violet colour. A more elegant vegetable 1 never 
saw. 

llie process of bleaching and cutting ought not 
to be too soon commenced. It ought in no case to 
commence earlier than the next spring aAer sowing 
the seed; nor even then, unless during the first sum- 
mer the plants shall have grown so well as to cover 
an extent of ground at least two feet in diameter. 
The best plan, in general, is to leave them near two 
years before the process of bleaching is begun; in 
which case, like asparagus, they will reward your 



patience, by more vigour and productiveness after- 
wards 

The seed does not appear till fheg/lfMid year. 
And then, even if the plant be 8trott^%iiougb for 
bleaching and cutting, after (be fifll^flomring stem 
is cut off', it will send up anotb^^d Hower. and 
ripen its seeds. This ripeness is tgWlj determined 
by the colour of the capsules. Wh« "Hhey turn 
yellow and begin to fall, the stem ought to be cot 
off* and hung up to dry. This will probably be to- 
ward the latter end of August or the beginning of 
September. 

This vegeta]Ble requires to be thoroa|;fa]y boiled; 
and if boiled in milk, or milk and water, it is more 
tender and delicious. A little melted ^tter is usu- 
ally poured over it when served up! In short, it 
ought to be cooked and served up very much in the 
style of asparagus, excepting that it requires rather 
more boiling ^^ 

This vegetable, like most others, m0%e forud. 
For the sake of having a few plants earlier, as well 
as that the whole crop might not come on at once, 
I have generally thrown a wheelbarrow full of hot 
stable manure over each box, to the extent of about 
a quarter or a third of the bed. The best cover- 
ing, I believe, for those which are intended to be 
forced, is an earthen pot; which will keep the ma- 
nure from coming in contact with the plant; and, 
at the same time, be a better conductor of heat 
than a wooden box. This liberal use of manure 
will occasion no loss, as it wiNHb on the ground, 
ready to be used in neighbourii^^rts of the gar- 
den. 

The plant ought always to be covered for bleach- 
ing as soon in the spring as the frost is out of the 
ground, and before the vegetation starts. 

In the first, and every succeeding fall, the dead 
leaves should be -carefully removed, lest they should 
rot the crowns of the plants, as they are very large 
and succulent 

I have generally sown the seed wiihcui breakin|; 
the capsules. Mr. Lowell, however, advises that 
some of the capsules be broken in sowing them. In 
England it is necessary to sow the seed in the fall, 
as it will not there come up the first year. In this 
country, it grows the first season at well as any 
other plant Mr. Lowell recommends that aome of 
the seed be sown in the faU. as he says he has ob- 
served that the seed dropped in the autunm, by the 
plant, usually comes up with great vigouR I take ' 
it for granted he means in the succeeding sprinr. 

You may perhaps imagine, from the length to 
which I have extended my directions, that 'this ye- 
ptable is difficult of cultivation* This, however, 
IS by ns means the case. Scarcely any article in 
the garden is more easiljr raised. I have been mi- 
nute, peihaps unnecessarily so, that you might not 
be at a loss with respect to any point 

I have llie honour to be, sir, with much respect, 
your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL MILLER. 
Richard Peters, Esq. 



CULTIVATION OF THE POPPY FOR OPI- 
UM— DESCRIBED AND RECOMMENDED. 

Mr. Skinner, 

Sir — I have some Asia Minor wheat, and can 
spare you a little. Can you get me any whita 
poppy seed? In India I have known poppy land tax- 
ed twelve dollars per acre and more. The opium 
is easily gathered by children of p and 7 years old. 
When the poppy heads, a vertical or lonntudinal 
incision is made at night; in the morning the juice 
which has exuded is scraped off, and in the even* 
ing another incision is made opposite the former. 
Thus incisions are made until no more joiee exu- 
dates. The juice soon becomes hard^ it is formed 
into cakes, when a kind of paste and m few poppf 
leares are put orer each cake. A lAm ita^ie pre-. 
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ceM cannot be; the children ha^e a knife or piece 
of iron, and scrape off the exudation into a shell 
or cup. Thejr go from one poppy head to another; 
the poppies are in rows about a foot wide, and the 
walk Mtween is about as wide; so the children can 
eaulr reach to every poppy head. 

This cultivation might even b^ome an article of 
export The consumption is very great here« and 
must increase with our population. 1 have looked 
at the Secretary's report, but cannot find opium 
amongst imported articles. You can ascertain the 
price and estimate the quantity used. 

J«««rv as, 1827. ^ 

[Present price in this market is ^.50 per pound; 
probable annual consumption, about 100 cases of 
33 pounds each.] 



HORTICULTURAL ITEMS, 
From L(mdon*i Otardener^i Magazine — 1836. 

Remarkable variety q^ the JSpple. — In the Annals 
of the Linnaean Society of Paris* for May, 18^, M. 
Tillette de Clermont-Tonnere has described a re- 
markHble apple tree, as growing at St Valery, in 
Normandy. This apple tree, which they believe to 
be between thirty ana forty vears growth, has con 
stantiv produced flowers of one sex, and conse 
quently barren. The flower is composed of an in 
temal and external calyx, with neither stamens nor 
corolla. The female organs consist of fourteen 
styles, with oblique stigmas. At the time of flow- 
ering, it is customary for every young woman of St 
Talery, to go and make her apple, by fixing a nose- 
gay of the blossoms of any common apple tree, on 
a tuft of those on the one described: this is attach- 
ed bv a piece of ribband in such a manner, that in 
autumn every one knows the fruit that her nosegay 
has b<*en the cause of producing. It is remarked 
that these fruits differ among themselves in flavour, 
colour and size; and that they t>ear some relation 
to those of the different hermaphrodite trees, the 
blossoms of which have been used in their feeunda- 
tion. Grafts from this tree remain always barren, 
notwithstanding attempts to fecundate the blossoms 
artificially. Seeds sown have come up very well, 
but the plants are yet too young to produce blos- 
soms. 

Tomatas, The following recipes were obtained 
from an eminent French cook: 

Ihmata tauce for eM meat. Boil tomatas when 
ripe, rub them through a tammy cloth; to every 
quart of pulp add i ounce of garlick and 1 ounce of 
snallots; salt to taste; boil half an hour; strain out 
the garlick; add to every quart half a pint of com- 
mon vinegar, and a wine-glass full of Chili vinegar; 
let it stand a day or two before corking. 

Potted Thmatas. Reduce your tomatas over the 
fire till they are quite thick, stirring all the time to 
keep them from burning; rub them through a tam- 
my, put them again in your stewpan, with an equal 
Quantity of glaze, and reduce again over a sharp 
re till you think the whole will be quite firm when 
cold, (or like glaze;) put them in a white earthen 
pot; when cold, cover them with writing paper 
dipped in brandy; pour over some warm hog^s lard, 
and cover all over with a bladder tied quite tight 
A small piece added to a little gravy, or melted but- 
ter, will make an excellent sauce for cutlets or 
chops. 

Tomatas ^ite plain. Reduce as before, only be 
more careful in evaporating the water from them; 
rub them through a tammy, put them when cold 
into fruit bottles; they must be corked very tight 
and tied down; put the bottles nearly up to the cork 
in cold water, over a gentle fire, till they boil; then 
set them on one side till cold; take them out and 
dip the cork in good cement, of bees^-wax, rosin, 
6te. This aiay be used in OMtking sauce for cold 



• meat, or as above, by addine strong gravy. It is 
intended, of course, to save toe glaze. « 

Jhmatoi mth gravy. This is simply stewing your 
tomatas -in a little good gravy till quite tender, 
keeping them whole; drain them on a sieve, dish 
them up, and pour a little half-glaze « and a tea spoon 
full of vinegar mixed with it, quite hot, over them. 

Thmatoi may Ukewiee be put into vinegar a$ a 
pickle. 

Towit of tomatas. Take a pint of the tomatas; 
add a pound of fine sugar, reduce it in the same 
way as a jam; add the juice of a lemon: this makes 
a very good towit 

Tomatas as dried fruit. . The pulp may be reduc- 
ed, say a pint, with a pound of nne sugar, till quite 
stiff; pour it on your tin; it must be dried in a stove; 
when nearly dry, cut in 'what shape you please; it 
does for ornament in the dessert 

Grt^ing tJie Pine and Fir tnbe. The Baron de 
Tschudy has made a great many experiments on 
grafting trees and herbaceous plants, some of which 
we have noticed in the second edition of the Encv- 
clopacdia of Gardening. The pine and fir tribe he 
inocculates before the buds have pushed, which is 
found to succeed much better than any other mode. 
In herbaceous vegetables, he has grafted the melon 
on the briony, the result of which was, fruit of the 
size of a citron, very sweet. The artichoke he 
grafted on the cardoon; the cauliflower on cabbage; 
love-apples on potatoes; and so on. — Jtin. de Vdgx 
Ft one. 

Potatoes. Voltaire, it seems, was the first to call 
the attention of the French to this valuable tuber. 
In 1777; and after him, Parmentier and Cadet de 
Vauz. 

Preserving Potatoes in a dried state. Wash them, 
cut them in pieces; steep them forty eight hours in 
lime water, then forty -eight hours in Iresb water; 
dry them in an oven. One hundred parts of fresh 
potatoes will give thirtv, so prepared and dried. In 
this state they may be kept for years, or ground at 
once into flour. This flour, mixed with a third 
part of that of rye, in said to make an excellent 
bread. The same author proposes to moisten po- 
tatoes dried as above with clive oil, and then to 
grind them and use them as coffee. 

Primula Sinensis. This plant is greatly prized in 
France and in the Netherlands, where, under the 
protection of glass, without fire heat, it flowers 
most abundantly the whole year. — JtmaL de la Soe. 
Unn. de Paris, Mars, 18'i5. 

jRuigtng- Frwt Trees. A pamphlet has been pub- 
Ibbed on this subject by ^L C. Bailley, of Pans; it 
is in two parts; the first treating of the effect of ring- 
ing on fruit trees in general, and the second of the 
effect of rmgin^ the vine. 

1st Ringing increases the diameter of the parts 
of trees, but not their length; a fact explained by 
the theory of the ascending and descending sap. 
The latter is. arrested in its progress by the circular 
incision, as is proved by the thick edge which takes 
place on the upper margin of the wound, and by 
the diameter of the shoot, which, in the vine in 
particular, acquires double the thickness above the 
wound that it does lielow it But in proportion as 
the shoots are benefitted by ringing, the roots are 
injured by the want of the regular circulation of 
the descending sap; the great art, therefore, is to 
adjust the dimension of the incision to the degree 
of sufferance which the system of roots can un- 
dergo, without material injury. 3d. The effect of 
ringing vines which have ligneous stems, is similar 
to that produced on fruit trees in general; and, 
therefore, M. Bailley confines himself to the effect 
of ringing those vines which are annually cut down 
to lower shoots, as is the case in most of the vine- 
yards of France.' To vines of this description, he 
considers the practice disadvantageous, as weaken - 
ing the root; but he excepts certain cases, in which, 
as in provioes, the shoots are anniblly laid down and 



covered with earth; and says, if it could be so con- 
trived as to nourish the young shoots from the fibres 
produced at the incision, when it is buried in the 
soil, and thus dispense with the large ramorse roots 
often unfurnishecl with fibres, and which only serve 
to consume the sap prepared by the leaves, it would 
be of great advantaere. 

Transplantation of trees. An Italian journal has 
published a long paper on ibis subject, containing 
the results of many experiments made by M Car- 
radori; these are, 1st To cut as little off the roots 
as possible; 2d. That transplanted thingf< require no 
other nourishment than water, and are injured by 
manure; and 8d. That too much care cannot be 
taken to shelter them from the sun. 

Culture cf sUk m Sweden. This it seems was at- 
tempted a number of years ago, and in IS-IS it was 
renewed. The mulberry grows very well in some 
of the provinces, and the silk produced is said to be 
of a finer and stronger quahty than that of India. 
The silk produced in Bavaria is in like manner said 
to be superior to that of Italy. 

The Agricultural Society of Storkholm celebrated 
in February last their twelfth anniversary. The 
Kin^ himself was present, and made a speech on 
the importance of the subject, observing that the 
result of their eflbrts had, notwithstanding the se- 
verity of the climate, exceeded their hopes. 

&V1LAX fioovoanr. 

..i .. 

METHOD OF MAKING BUTTER IN BRIT- 

TANY. 

(From the Memoirs of the Phila. Agricultural Society.) 

JVanlz, Slst Dee. 1819. 

Sia, — The recollection of your attention in show- 
ing me your cow establishment in Germantown, has 
suggested the idea of forwarding to you the process 
they have in Upper Brittany of m^iking butter, 
which is a little different from the American mode. 
Should it be of any service to you, I shall feel much 
gratified. FRANCIS DA COSPA. 

RzuBEir Haines, Esq. 

Mode of making butter, as it is practised in the netgh- 
bourhood rf Rennes, in Brittany, where the best 
butter in France is made. 

Milk is composed of three parts, essentially dif- 
ferent from each other, they are as follow: 

1st The aqueous part, called whey. 

2d. The cheese part, which is substantial. 

3d. The butter part, called cream, of an oily na- 
ture, and which comes up naturally to the surface 
of the milk even before its decomposition. 

It is this cream that is turned out into butter by 
churning. 

In order to make good butter, the decomposition 
of milk must have begun; I mean its three parts 
must be exactly separated, as it happens when it 
begins to turn sour. Milk must necessarily be sour 
liefore beginning to chum; but it is urgent to churu 
it as soon as it b sour, and not to wait its fermen- 
tation. 

It must have curdled and soured of itself without 
fire. In the winter season, however, it is proper 
to pour a little sour milk into it, to make it coagu- 
late 

Though the cream is the elementary part of the 
butter, and neither the whey nor the cheese part 
contain any of it, yet it is necessary to throw into 
the churn the three parts of the milk, and to chum 
them all together. The reason of it is evident 
The churning, which must be always uniform and 
continual, communicates a slight degree of heat, 
which would give a disagreeable taste to the butter, 
if the cream were churned alone; while churning 
the whole together, the acidity of the whey tem- 
pers the heating effects of the churning, the cIk 
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witiioiit humidity, wliich would give a mouldy table either with the churn-staff, or dashers. 1 was uhlig- 



to milk. 

The churn is made of chestnut wood; it is scald- 
ed every time it is emptied to churn again; it is 
rubbed with a bunch of holly -oak., that scratches 
and cleans it well, and then washed again with cold 



water. 

The pots and churn must keep no smell of the 
sour milk, and none of the utensils employed should 
be or have been put to any other uses, for fear of 
spoiling the whole. 

ButtermUk, 



part helps the separation, and the buttor comes 

fresh out of th(^ chum. It is to preserve that fresh 

taste, that in summer our butter women, as soon as 

Ihey perceive the small e;lobules of butter beginning 

to form, do not fail to throw into the churn (by the 

hole of the chum-staff, and without stopping the 

churning,) some pints of spring water every ten 

minutes, that is, a pint to every fifty or sixty pints 

of milk: in winter, on the contrary, they add warm 

water, which they pour in as soon as they begin to 

churn, in order to accelerate the slight degree of 

heat necessary for the formation of butter; but when 

they perceive the first butter globules forming round 

the churn staff, thon they I'ease pouring warm wa- 
ter, and the temperature warns them from putting ' must extract its whey, that is sour; the means are 

any more cool water. Thus, to make butter, it is as follow: 

required — I In the lower extremity of the churn level to the 

Ifli. That milk must have been curdled and sour- ' bottom, an opening must be made, that is, shut by 

ed, but not fermented. ;a peg of about three or eight lines in diameter, af- 

!2H. That milk nmst have been naturally soured,' ter the butter is taken out of the churn, it is left 

without any help hut a small quantity of sour milk, to settle some time, to let the whey have time to 

and especially without warming it. [ separate from the curd; then one takes out the peg 

Sd. That all the milk should be put into the and makes all the whey run out into a basin, taking 

churn together, and churned without extracting any care to put the peg in as soon as the curd comes 

parts of it. ' out. This whey is given to the hogs. If all the 

4th That the churning should be continual and! whey is not out of the chum, and the curd has a 

always uniform, avoiding to strike the bottomof the sour taste, one throws some pints of cool water in 

ehurn. | the churn, takes out the peg, and the water runs 

5th That churning, without interruption, com 'out, carrying with it the remaining whey. This 

municates to the milk a slight degrt^e of heat, which milk may remain in the churn many days without 

is necessary, and which in winter may be accele- any inconvenience; it may be given to hogs, to 

rated, by adding some warm water from the mo- horses, and even to calves, mixed with a little sweet 

ment one begins to chum, and without stopping the milk. 

ahurning motion. \ The butter made according to the above men- 

6th. As soon as we perceive the little globules of tioned process is of an excellent quality, and supe- 
batter forming, we must then think only to cool, rior to the best Woiiderly^i butter, in tho spring. 



ed to attend to these circumstances when I bad a 
very large dairy. R. P.] 



OHIO CANALS. 

At a late meeting of the Board of Canal Com- 
missioners, General Thomas Wortbington was ap- 
pointed additional acting commissioDer. We on- 
derstand that he will superintend the surveys about 
- , , , . , ... , I to be made on the southern end of the Ohio Canal, 

In order to keep this buttermilk many days, one ^nj ^^^,^\^ ^ny part of this 8c^;tioo of the line be 

put under contract in the ensuing season, that he 
will superintend its construction. 

As it is expected that part of the canals will be 
completed by the 1st of July next* the Board have 
established the rates of toll to be paid on the pro- 
perty to be transported on the Ohio and Miami Ca- 
nals; and have appointed the following gentlemen 
Collectors, vie 

Samuel M'Henrt, 
J. P. Retnolus, 
D. H. Bbardslbt, 
WooLSEY Wells, 
Mahue Foloer, 



Cincinnati. 

MiddletowD. 

Cleaveland. 

Akron. 

MassilloD. 



with spring water, if in summer, for in winter it is 
not necessary. 
*7th. If, when we wish to churn, we have some 



found in the Philadelphia market. I have been 
told when in England, that in some counties, as well 
as in some counties in the south of Ireland, the 



•weet milk not yet sour, but which it is wished to | mode of churning the cream and milk of one milk- 



chum, it must be put into the churn with the cur- 
dled milk twelve or fifteen hours, more or less, ac- 
cordmg to the relative quantity, before beginning to 
chum, in order that the part of sweet milk which 
was added be entirely curdled. 

8tb. This mode is, no doubt, much longer than 
when the cream alone is churned; for one must 
chum during about two hours in the most favoura- 
ble season, and it is common in winter to take four 
hours churning to have your butter made. 

Preparation of Butter, 



ing, altogether, was in general use. 

FRANCIS DA COSTA. 

[In Europe few, if any dairy farms, possess the 
great advantages we derive from our milk- houses 
built over springs of water; and substitutes are re- 
sorted to, for cooling the butter and keeping the 
milk, unusual with us. I have seen the milk, in 
large cheese dairies, churned without suffering it to 
rest, as we do, and throw up cream. Butter, too, 
is made from the fresh or new milk, of excellent 
quality. But it is questionable whether or not our 
When butter is made, if the weather be hot, it is mode be not the most economical and convenient 
well after having gathered it in the churn, to let it 
cool about two hours; but when it is very hot wea- 
ther, as that time is not sufKcient to cool it, it is 
well to put it in a very cool place during some 
hours, till it is very firm, in order to extract the 
buttermilk out of it 

It is bv kneading and turning repeatedly with a , ._ ^ ^, _ ^ 

wooden box spoon, in a beech dish made out of one; of carefulness in attending to the cream collecting 
piece, that the women about Rennes extract the! for churning. The vessels or cream pots should 
buttermilk; leaving it now and then to rest and | (in warm weather,) be kept in proper places, sur- 
grow hard. and then beginning again till it does not! rounded by cold water; and it is indispensable that 
yield any buttermilk: it is only in the last extremi- the cream should be agitated or stirred by clean 
ty, and in the hot days of summer, that they knead; rods or a flat spatula, twice every day. This is 



There is much difl'erence of opinion, as to washing 
out the buttermilk by cool water, in moderate quan- 
tities; or working it out entirely by the ladle. Sue 
cess attends both modes practised by intelligent 
dairy women. The hand should l>e applied spar- 
ingly, if at all; the ladle (of wood,) being far pre- 
ferable. I'here is, too generally, a great omission 



it in cool water in ord< r to extract the buttermilk 
out of it: they put nothing in it, but some salt for 
preserving and relishing it. 

They never touch the butter but with the wooden 
box spoon, which nmst be impregnated, and also 
the dish, with some light brine, to prevent the but- 
ter from adhering. 

All the utensils employed for milk must be care- 
fully washed with boiling water every time they 
have been made use of, then washed again with 
cold water, and exposed to the sun, to prevent them 
getting a musty smell It is necessary to remove 



liii;hly advantageous, and not generally attended to 
The chemical reasons for this operation would, 
perhaps, be unnecessarily theoretical. The oxygen 
of the air is essential to the preparation of"^ the 
cream; or the conversion of it to butter in the 
churn. The more the particles are exposed to the 
influences of the air, gradually in the cream -pot — 
constantly, but not violently, in the churn — the 
sooner its conversion occurs, and the more valuable 



is the butter. Churning by water or machinery, 

often agitates the cream too violently; so that the 

oily parts are not sufficiently oxygenated. An inju- 

from the dairy all disagreeable or strong smells, and jrious fermentation is also produced by the violent 

to obterre the most scrupuloas cleanliness in it, botl motion. Moderate moTwnent is always the best 



Rates of toU esiabUthed by the Board rf CmuU (km- 
misnoiiers, to be paid on property trantported m 
the Ohio and Miami Canau, 

On flour, meal, whiskey., all kinds of g^in, and 
all other agricultural productions (not otherwise 
provided for,) salted provisions, domestic animals, 
pot aud pearl ashes, and on salt, for the first 100 
miles, or any distance less than 100 miles, one cent 
and five mills per ton per mile; and for each mile in 
addition to 100 miles, one cent per ton per mile. 

On merchandize, (including dry goods, groceries, 
hard and hollow ware, wrought iron and steel,) for 
the first 100 miles or any lesser distance, four cents 
per ton per mile; and for each mile in addition to 
100 miles, three cents per ton per mile. 

On mineral coal, for the first 100 milea or any 
lesser distance, five mills per ton per mile! and for 
each mile in addition to 100 miles, three mills per 
ton per mile. 

On gypsum, brick and linoe, for the first 50 miles 
or any lesser distance, one cent per ton per mile; 
for the second fifty miles or any part thereof, seven 
mills per ton per mile; and for each mile in addition 
to 100 miles, five mills per ton per mile. 

On staves and heading, stone for building, stone 
for lime, for monuments or tomb stones, sand and 
grind stones; for the first 50 miles or any lesser dis- 
tance, five mills per ton per mile, and for each mile 
in addition to 50 miles, three mills per ton per 
mile. 

On iron ore, for the first 10 miles or any lesser 
distance, two cents per ton per mile; and for any 
distance in addition to 10 miles and not exceeding 
in the whole 50 mile^, one cent per ton |ier mile; 
and for any distance in addition to 50 miles, fire 
mills per ton per mile. 

On pig metal, for the first 50 miles or any lesser 
distance, two cents per ton per mile; and lor any 
distance in addition to 50 miles, one cent per too 
|>er mile. 

On boards, plank, scantling and otiier sawed 
stuff (reduced to inch-board, superficial measare,) 
for the first 50 miles or any lesser distanee» one 
cent per thousand feet per mile; and for eaeh mile 
in addition to 50 miles, five mills per thousand leet 
per mile. 

On timber, squared or round, for any distance, 
one cent per hundred cubic feet per mile. 

On shingles, for any distance, two nllla per 
thousand per mile. . 

On posts and rails fencioip, for anj dirtanrOj three 
cents per thousand per miM 
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On wood for fuel, for any distance, one cent per 
cord per mile. 

On boats made and used chiefly for the transpor- 
latioo of property, two cents each, for each mile of 
tbeir passage. 

On boats made and used chiefly for the transpor 
lation of persons, twelve cents on each boat, for 
each mile of their passag^c. 

Oo all articles not enumerated, for any distance, 
three cents per ton per mile. 



(From the Ariel.) 
MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 

"The form alone let others prize, 

The features of the fair! 
I look for spirit in her eyes. 

And meaning in her air." 

The human mind has been handsomely compar- 
ed to marble in the quarry, which shows none of 
its inherent beauties, until the skill of the artist 
smooths and polishes the surface, and discovers 
every ornamental spot, cloud and vein. The mind 
uneducated, has inherent qualities and'powers,which 
often would pass unknown, were it not for the de- 
▼eloping influence of education. The mental pow- 
ers are not only brought to light by education, but 
they are improved and strengthened, just as any of 
the locomotive organs are by exercise. And as men- 
tal strength and energy are preferable to corporeal, 
ao will be the inducements to cultivate and prac- 
tice those means, calculated to produce that effect. 

Science, as well as a knowledge of men and the 
world, contributes to divest us of many unreasona- 
ble prejudices; it liberates us from errors^ which, 
through ignorance, blind the intellectual eyes of 
many, and enable us to view things and principles 
in their proper light Nothing can be more unfa- 
vourable to the character of a female, than those 
little prejudices which result from ignorance, and 
which represent objects to the mind with erroneous 
impressions, and |K>ison it with extravagant super 
stitions. 

The knowledge derived from a good education, 
affords a constant fund for conversation, without 
descending to those trivial discourses, to which the 
uninformed necessarily are obliged to resort. Not 
only does it thereby elevate its possessor above the 
ignorant; but it gives animation to the countenance 
and air, without which none can be really beauti- 
ful; lor what signifies elegance of form, and snAness 
•f expression, without the sacred inspiration which 
ihe mind alone can give? 

**A damask cheek and ivor^ arm, 

Shall ne^er my wishes win; 
Give me an animated form, 

That speaks a mind within.'* 

Dear females, let not the season of youth be bar 
ren of improvements, so essential to your future 
worth and felicity. Id youth, the character of eve- 
ry one, and especially of females, is in their own 
power, to give it in some degree whatever complex- 
ion they will; hence, in some measure, they nave 
the direction of their own fate. Vonth is the pro- 
per season hkewise, for cultivatins; the humane and 
benevolent affections, and of subjugating iind train- 
ing the passions; for whatever impressions are made 
on the mind in youth, will generally be most |)erma- 
nent in subsequent lil'e. And, whatever may be 
Ifat; situation in life, nothing can be more necessary 
to peace and happiness, than the acquirement of 
virtuous dispositions and habits. These in part 
may be acquired by reading biography: *'for b^ ob- 
servation aad reflection upon others, we begin an 
early acquaintance with human nature, extend our 
views of the moral world, and are enabled to ac 
quire such a habit of discernment, and correctness 
•f judgment, as others obtain only by experience.*' 



A frequent association with good company is es- 
sential to give an elegance of manners, and thereby 
add to mental excellence. But company without 
mental improvement, cannot give the value and in- 
terest to individuals, which is so desirable; it alone 
cannot render them good companions, good parents, 
and icood citizens. The one is useful to us only in 
the higher walks of life; the other will be a trea- 
sure to us, even if our lot should place us in the 
earth-built cottage of the forest. 

**But Oh! where both their charms unite, 

How perfect is the view, 
With every image of delight, 

And graeesever new.*^ 

When females have it in their power thus to adorn 
themselves, and increase their own worth and hap- 
piness, how careful should they be to improve each 
opportunity to the best advantage, and how Justly 
in after lile, may they censure themselves, ii they 
suffer the golden hours of youth to pass unimprov- 
ed. No remark can be more true, than that the 
only way to charm long, is to secure mental im- 
provement Mere personal beauty may fascinate 
the inconsiderate for a day; but like the ephemeral 
flower, it fades, and leaves none of its former de- 
lights; while beauty of mind increases with age, 
and will be bright in the evening of life, when all 
transient beauties have passed away. SENEX. 
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RECIPE FOR FINISHING A YOUNG LADY 

Take a daughter of a cheese-monger, a tallow- 
chandler, or any other tradesman, who has some 
money but not much information, and if she bean 
only child, so much the better for your purpose. — 
Stuff her with plum oake, and praise her till she be 
nine, then teach her the horn book, and let her prac- 
tice for three or four years at such reading as ma^ 
be selected for her by Mary, the maid of all work — 
the said Mary taking especial care that Miss is her 
confidant in all her little matters in the sweet-heart- 
ing line. When she enters her thirteenth year, send 
her to Miss Diddlefidget's '^Establishment,** to be 
JUtished, Here she must read a little, and spell 
some; but avoid every thinz like grammar as a 
vulgarity and a plague. Put her up to "XBOoly-woo 
poHey woo play taily'' and she is Frenehed. Strum 
her up six octaves and a half of the pianar, and 
down again, and make her look charming at the 
harp, and she is Mtuieked. Inform her that Tamer- 
lane succeeded Charles Xil. as the Emperor of 
China, and that Julius Cssar defeated Cromwell on 
the banks of the Macquarrie river in Nova Zembla, 
and she is completely HiMorifitd. Tell her that 
Chimborazo is a great salt lake in Siberia, and that 
the Po is a burning mountain in Arabia Felix, and 
I let her give a whirl or two to the globe, and point 
jout the longitude of the Arctic Circle and the lati- 
tude of the Equator, and she is Geof^raphud. Make 
her waltz for three hours in the week with a Frencti 
valet out of place, and she is JtitUudmUed. The 
other accomplishments may be obtained lor money, 
without my exertion on her part So muct) for 
*<heddication.'* [London Swulay Times, 



THREE FAULTS OF NURSES. 

1st. To lisp in baby style, when the same words 
in an endearing tone would please as well; the re- 
verse should be: the voice clear, emphatic, each 
syllable articulated, for imitation. 2d. To tell of 
witches, ghosts, and goblins coming down chimney, 
if they cry; whereas, children should be taught that 
if they behave well, nothing can harm them. Such 
superstitions impressed upon young minds, are rare 
ly got rid of. 3d. To direct a child to act like a man; 
whereas^ it is not often becoming for a little boy to 
ape the man, but only to conform his demeanour to 
his age; eyeiy age haa tU own peculiar decorous 
nesi. [Gai/oxy, 



THE DOG. 

From the strong instinctive attachment of the - 
Dog to the human race, his fidelity and multifarious 
uses, th<i conjecture is by no means incon^rooutj 
that he was the first animal subdued, or invited 
and admitted into the social contract, by Man. To 
illustrate this position by an example, quite pal to 
our common sense and experienced feelings — sop- 
pose a section, large as you please, of an unfumisn- 
ed, uninhabited worid, upon which should drop down 
from the clouds, or arise from the depths of the 
earth, simultaneously, a man and a dog, within one 
hundred yards of each other, what would be the re- 
sult? — why; the dog immediately after the alarm of 
his descent or ascent should have subsided, would 
cast his eyes and his regards towards the man; and 
in a little space of time, lowering his head, and put- 
ting forth his feet leisurely, would advance with 
cautious and measured steps, towards his future 
master by legitimacy and divine right, and, wagging 
his tail, lick the hand advanced to him. A few 
words to the purpose, are as good as a thousand; 
and we flatter ourselves thus to have settled the 
matter, almost equally as well, as if Buffon himself 
had settled it. 

Our present races of Sporting Dogs are thus dis- 
tinguished and denominated: Hounds — the Blood* 
hound. Stag and Buck Hound, Greyhound, Fox 
Hound, Terrier, Beagle, Harrier, and Lurcher. — 
Gun Dofs — the Pointer and Setter, Land and Wa- 
ter Spaniel, the Newfoundland Dog and Poodle. 

The Shepherd's Dog, Mastiff, Vermin Cur, Fox 
Cur, Draught Dog, Turnspit, Bull Dog, Dalmatian, 
Italian Greyhound, French and German Lap Dogs, 
En^^lish Comforters, Dutch Pugs, Cur and Mongrel 
varieties. 

The Dog, as well as the Horse, seems to have 
been unknown upon the continent of America, to 
long as that immense continent was unknown to Eu- 
rope. The fox, past all question, naturally, if not 
scientifically, a member of the canine genus, we pre- 
sume must have been equally unkAown*. Dogs pro- 
create in their first year, and the bitch carries her 
young, perhaps never, except accidentally, less than 
sixty- two days; but generally a few days longer. — 
She produces about half a dozen whelps ordinarily; 
sometimes as many as a dozen; at others, only two 
or three. In these respects, the dog and cat agree 
somewhat nearly. The bitch in her season, is a 
general lover, and her taste, when small, for the 
largest males she can find, oHen proves fatal to her 
and her offspring, producing death instead of an in- 
crease of individual lifa 

Of the common, or merely favourite breeds of 
dogs, the greater part or all the puppies of the lit- 
ters, should be gndually destroyed, since both 
town and country are so overrun with useless, Vary- 
ing, and miserHble curs; and the same salutary and 
humane rule should be observed with respect to 
cats Litters of sporting and valuable dogs should 
be culled, and the underling or ill shaped whelpa 
put out of life, in which they cannot be wanted. — 
The remainder, in order to ronfirm and assure their 
worth, together with the hitch, should be -kept per- 
fectly dry, warm and clean, and be well fed, and as 
much a^ pos<tible from the kitchen and diary. 

The dog lives to twenty, or even twenty nve years 
of age, and his chief maladies are the Distemper, the 
access of which is at a period of about his half 
growth; and Aladness, for which there is no cure 
but death; and that remedy should, on every ground 
of commiseration and prudence, both for the brute 
and human race, be administered on the first no- 
tice. 

In the Distemper the puppy should be kept dry 
and ivarm, and bis food and medicine should be of 
the eooling and aperient kind, at the same ti , 
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noiirisbing. As to worming the puppy as i prpvp;i | Sporting Worbi which can be had in LondoD. Or 
live of Ibe rabies or oiailness, it n merely to niuke ders forwarded the first of everj month — by 
the poor KniiUBl's tongue sore, in order to bumoiir a i WM. A. COLMAN, 

" " r. ., ■ ^. ■ gg Broadway, up itain, .Wmd York. 



KIROSbLAXmOVK. 



groandleasiold woman's whim. On this uti'air and 
. Tariotis olher parliculan, which however useful, it 
Js impossible to enlarjre in this work, we refer, once 
for all, to the BrUitk Fidd Sporli. The dtv shoulil 
have air, exercise and grass, and particularly, if 

high fed and ioduleed, should be purgpj i«u or MR. LATHROP'S SPEECH 

three liniPS in the year, and as often as nrci-ssary On a molton lo indtfiniuty pottpone a biil for tht 
haTi> sulphur rolled with his water. Warming andl ittpport aad maintenance of thepoor. 

combing should not be neglected. With sucli care. Mr. Lathrop said, he was as willing as any one 
bii health, htlabty and deanliness are assured, anil]((, j,ave the wants of those who are unable lo sup- 
much disagreeable trouble avoided. I port themselves attended to; but he believed there 
"" 5 food of the dog, regularly fed, should be |,,d been a very general mistake in every country, 



ind ofjas to the proper mode of their relief. 'Ihis is 
""' dent from the different system* in operation, and 



two daily portions, however small, of 

fiesh. With this may be joined farinai „^ul ..^^ .u>, ".«^. ~ 

rentable articles—oatmeal, fine-poUanJ, dog bis- j the contrariety of the opi'nions of those who haVe 
cmt, potatoes, carrots, parsnips— soups tnaiie from investigated this matter. 

the above, or with sheeps' beads and ttoilers. J|| jje thought h« could not-better explain his views 
should he remembered that dogs, feeding so muchl,han hy staling the practical result of different coun- 
upon the firm substance of hones, which tbcy break tries, in attempting to relieve their poor. In Eng- 
with their teeth, are almost always troubled with li^nd, since the middle of the last century, it appears 
constipation of the bowels, whence occaiional hia-[tbat pauperism has increased just as fast as legal 
tires are necessary to them; and also tha i ihe teefh provision has been made, and much faster than the 
of aged dogs are so much worn, as to require meat p„pulati 



ported, that ''(if the whole uumlver of peraMoent 
paupers (6.896) the returns and estimate* wUl war- 
rant the assertion, that a( least 1,586 male persoot 
reduced to that state by the exceaaire tite of 
it spirits, and of consequence, their families 
(consisting of 989 wives and 3,167 children) wen 
reduced to the same penury and want — thus pre- 
sentiag strong evidence of the often aaaerted &ct, 
that intemperance has produced more than two 
thirds of all the permanenl pauperism in the atate; 
and there is little hazard in adding, that lo the same 
cause may be ascribed more than one half of the 
occasional pauperism." 

fn Scotland, where knowledge is dtfiiued unonr 
ill, industry thus encour«ged, the few poor thty 
supported by their relations, religiou* and 



charitable institutions, the t 



^Knse for i 



ir masticalioif than in their youlli 
cannot be kept in good health and eonditioii. Willi 
respect to medicine, it is a long experi^'uced fact, 
that nothins agrees better with the constitution of 
the dop and cat, than sulphur and calomel, and n 
thing IS so easy of administration. The sulphi 
may be given in milk or water, and the calomt 
either in the same way, or more snrely, enielope 
two or three grains or more for a dose, in n piei 
offlesb. {SpDritman't Rtjioiilonj. 



SPORTING BOOKS. 

JVew York, Jan. 28, 1827. 
John 9. Skihxek, Esq. 

Dear Sir— Will you aUow me tht Iporhman's cor 
ntr of your valuable paper, to convey lo your nu 
merous readers, that the following sporting book) 
may be had at Wm. A. Colman's Literary Kcposi 
tory, 86 Broadway, New York. 

Scott's Spobtshik's Repositort — comprising a 
series of forty highly finished tine engravings, re- 
presenting the Horse and Dog, in all their varie- 
ties, from paintings by Marshall, Reinagle, Gilpin. 
Stubbs and Cooper; accompanied with jt compre- 
hensive hislorical and systematic description uf the 
different species of each, their appraprii 
management, improvement, Slc. inlerspcrscd wilb 
anecdotes of the most celebrated Horses and Dogs 
and their owners; likewise a great variety of prac 
tieal informalion of training, and the aoiubEiiitnl! 
of the field- 4(o. London price, 31. St. 

Tb enable any gentleman lo remit the amount foi 
a copy, 15 dollars only will be charged. Al^o, l 
few copies of 

Scott's British Field Spoxts, with Ihirly-foui 
fine engravings, emhracinz practical instruction.'^ it 
Shooting, Huatiiig, Covnmg, Raeing, FUliiitg, &c.| 
with oWrvationa on the breaking and tr^iinirig ol'' 
Dog* and Horses; also on the management ul K 
ing piece's, and all other sporting iraplemKtit.^ 
one large volume, 8vo, London price If. laa. 1 
flO single copy; or J19 for two copies. |port Ihemsel 

John LiWHEHCB's Philosophical ind Pr.icti- number here, 
CAi. Trbitise oh Horses, and on the mural duiii:K| would not be 
of man towards the brute crealion — comprehending a consideral 
the choice, management, purchase, and sulu uf 
r; description of the Horse; the improved mElbodof 
shoeing; medical prescriptions, and sur^c^il treut 
ment in all known diseases. 3 vols, thick 8va. third 
edition, with large addilious. Price ^G. 

SroaiiKO Pkihts of every description, just 
ecived; and orders promptly attended to for any 



Veart. 




tFhcat.perlmthtl 


1750 


J. 713,000 




1760 


963/KK) 




1770 


1,306,000 




1780 


1,774,000 




17D0 


4,567,000 




1800 


3,861,000 




ISlO 


5,'107.000 




isao 


7,1)39,504 





has been more than twenty times less tl 

land, with her hereditary paupers, supported out of 

Ihepublic treasury. 

From this, Ur. Speaker, it clearly appe&rs bf 
the experience of other states and countries, that 
the system sought to be established by this bill, 
will not answer the purposes intended by its friends. 
Its provisions are such that it could not be carried 
into effect without great inconvenience to the com- 
missigaers, and great expense to your coontiea. AH 
that appears to me lo be necessary, is so to change 
your laws gradually, that voluntary charitable in* 
stitutions, to which there is strict economy, may . 
take charge of the poor and really necesaitouf, and 
with kindness administer to their relief. 



The population of England in 1750, was 7,500, 
000; and in 1830, about 11,000,000. In ScoUaod 
(he support of thepoor i) left jtrineipal^ to volun- 
tary benevolent inslitudons- 

Per cent, of Pauptrt' ExptndUvrct in 1817. 
Scotland, 3 - - L 119,000 

England, 35 - - 6,918,247 

Public pauper expense in New Vork for the 
Ytar Expuue. 

1815 - - IS4S.000 

1819 • - - 368.645 

1829 - - 470,000 

Id New Hampshire. 
Veart. Expmd. Pop. Ptr cent, ofptaipert. 

1800 117,000 183.838 3-lOthsor 1 per cent. 
iSiO 80,000 344,161 I percent. 

In Massachusetts. 

1830 1350,000 533,'287 No.of paupers 7,000 

In Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

Yeart. Jyo. ofpm/pert. 



LiviHo in Spaih. 
A familjt that I got acquainted with in « prann- 
cial town m Spain, gatre me an account of their ex- 
penditure. They were decent people, and thouf^ 
with small means, were visited by toe rich. Their 
house was the resort of very agreeable company. 
The family consisted of a man and w'ife, their two 
daughters (grown up) and a raaid servant 

DIILT U:FKHBITt[Ra. 



(The pound of meat in Spain i* 5S oimee*.) 
Half pound of beef. 
Half pound of bacon. 
Half pint of peas. 
One onion. 

One cabbage, satail. Sic. 
Thre pounds of fine bread. 
Fuel, 



|-0 fi 



18111 



Lancaster county. 



Erpi 
1 16,497 
16,983 



1816 
1817 
lS-21 

1894 - - - 208 16,051 

The report of Ihe Franklin county poor house is. 
That the managers consider such institutions high 



I, and have not wherewith to siip- 
iKS, at this time (I8'J3) we hair a 
that, if there was no institution, they 
a charge; they calculate on being kept 
e lime before they ai:ijiiire ant' 
ipaiion and olher had habits 



relief 



Delaware rounty.— "The esliiUithment of a honse 
of employment in Ihis county, has increased the 
number, or from sonie other caorc, then- is more 
than when maiDlnined in the drfferent townships " 

In 1894 the fecretarj of stale in New York re- 



1 4 

MifirBK or coQsnira 

Breakfast, at eight o'clock.— The beef, iHcon, 
, :as, onion, and a Rttle spice, boiled for an honr tn 
three pints of water, and the broth poured on » 
pound of bread, cut in thin slices. Thej lake tbit 
soup with mint finely powdered. 

Dinner, at one o'clock.— The same meat and peas 
boiled ai;ain for two hours with a cabbage, or pteee 
ofpunipkiu, about 51b. weight, seasoned with pepper. 
The broth of this second boiling put on ilieea bread, 
iind boiled separately for half an hour. Hus soup 
is served up first, then the cabbave, and then the 
bacon.— N B. If there are any children, this baeoa 

>queezed between two slices of bread for tbeir 

Supper. — The same beef chopped or minced, and 
lit to boil for an hour, wilb tomatoes, capsicum, or 
head of garlic, with two spoonsful of oil, finishing 
with a plentiful dish of salad, onions or cueumben, 
according to the season. 
Drink. — Water on all occasions. 
The house in which they lived was their own; and 
thrir income, which was very little mere tbn tbo 
Is 4d a day, came from the rent of three bouse* ia 
iwn, their onl;r projicrly. Thay hail expecta- 
tions from an undo, a djgnilarj ia tlie ehucL, but 
he gave Bottu&s. 
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Hi 0H£8T ftELATIYfi STREITOTH OF MaTERULS. 

Metals. 

Force 9fa tquare ineh^ 
in lbs, atoirdupoise. 
Sled, razor temper, 1 50,000 

Iron wire, . 113,077 

Copper ditto, . . 61,228 

Platinum ditto, • 56,473 

Silver ditto, . . 88,257 

Gold ditto, . 30.883 

Tm ditto, . 7,129 

Lead ditto, , 3,146 

Antimony (cast) 1,060 

fVoodi. 
Lance wood. 
Locust tree. 
Ash (Frasinus) 
Oak, 
Beech, 
Arbutus. 
Teak, 
Alder, 

Mulberry, . 
£lm, 

Pitch Pine, 
Fii, 
Larch, 
Plum, 
Willow, 
Mahogany, 

Chestnut (100 years in use, 
Maple, 
Poplar, 
Cedar, 

MisceUaneoui SubUances. 
Hemp fibres, glued together. 
Paper strips, glued together. 
Ivory, 

Slate (Welsh) 
Plate glass. 
Marble (White) 
Horn of an ox, 
Portland stone. 
Brick, 

Plaster of Paris, 

Mortar of sand and lime, sixteen 
years made. 



24,696 
20,582 
18,915 
17,820 . 
17,709 
17,379 
14,220 
14,186 
14,054 
13,489 
13,176 
13,000 
11,093 
12,782 
12,782 
12,186 
12,168 
10.584 
6,641 
4,973 

92,000 

30,000 

16,626 

12,800 

9,420 

9,000 

7,667 

784 

300 

72 

60 



ever, the plate be boiled a little in water, with an 
ounce of calcined hartshorn in powder to about 
three pints of water, then drained over the vessel in 
which it was boiled, and afterwards dried by the 
fire, while some soft linen rags are boiled in the li- 
quid till they have wholly imbibed it, these rags will 
when dry, not only assist to clean the plate, which 
must afiPTwards be rubbed bright with leather, but 
also serve admirably for cleaning brass locks, finger 
plates, &c. 



ascxpfis. 



Instinct and Reason. 



The following fact goes far towards proving that 
instinct differs chiefly in degree from reason: — A 
few years since, a pair of sparrows, which had built 
in the thatch roof of a bouse, at Poole, were observ- 
ed to continue their regular visits to the nest long 
after the time when the young birds take flight 
This unusual circumstance continued throughout 
tbe vear, and in the winter, a gentleinan who had 
all along observed them, determined on investigat- 
iog its cause. He therefore mounted a ladder, 
and found one of the young ones detained a prison- 
er, by means of a piece of string or worsted, which 
formed a part of the nest, having become accident- 
ally twisted around its leg. Being thus incapacitat- 
ed fi-om procuring its own sustenance, it bad t>een 
fed by the continued exertions of its parents. 

[240ologieal JowmdL 



FOR YOUNG HOUSE KEEPERS. 

COMPOSITION CAKES. 

One pound of flour, one of sugar, half a pound 
of butter, seven eggs and a gill of brandy. 

LOAF CAKE. 

Five pounds of flour, two of sugar; three quar- 
ters of a po^und of lard, the same quantity of but- 
ter; one pint of yeast, eight eggs, one quart of milk; 
roll the sugar in flour; add the raisins and spice 
aAer the first rising. 

TEA <IAKE. 

Three cups of sugar, three eggs, one cup of but- 
ter, one cup of milk, a small lump of pearl ash, and 
make it not quite so stiff as pound cake. 

PINT CAKE. 

One pint of dough; one tea cup of sugar, one of 
butter; three eggs; one tea spoonful of pearl ash, 
with raisins and spices. 

SOFT OINOEBBREAD. 

Six tea cups of flour, three of molasses, one of 
cream, one of butter; one table spoonful of ginger, 
and one tea spoonful of pearl ash. 

WAFEBS. ' 

One pound .of flour, quarter of a pound of butter, 
two eggs beat, one glass of wine, and a nutmeg. 

JUMBLES. 

Three pounds of flour, two of sugar, one of but- 
tei; eight eggs, with a little carraway seed; add a 
little milk if the eggs are not sufficient 

SOFT CAKES IN LITTLE FANS. 

One and a half pounds of butter rubbed into two 
poiiuds of flour; add one wine glass of wine, one 
of rose water, two of yeast, nutmeg, cinnamon and 
currants. 

DIET BBEAD. 

One pound of flour, one of su^ar; nine eggs, leav- 
ing out some of the whites, a little mace and rose 
water. 

WONDERS. 

Two pounds of flour, three quarters of a pound 
of sugar, half a pound of butter, nine eggs, a little 
mace and rose water. 

[A recipe more valuable 0um any qf the above. — 
To preserve the powers of digestion and a sound 
constitution, and the means of obtaining solid com 
forts, abstain from all these superfluous compounds.] 



Plate Powdeb. 

In most of tlie articles sold as plate powders, un- 
der a variety of names, there is an injurious mixture 
of quicksilver, which is said sometimes so far to 
penetrate and render silver brittle, that it will even 
oreak with a fall. Whitening, pro{>erlv purified 
from sand, applied wet and rubbed till dry, is one 
of the easiest, safest, and certainly the cheapest of 
all plate powders; jewellers and tilvertmiths, for 
small articles, seldom use any thing else. If, bow- 
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Baltimobe, Fridat, Februabt 9, 1837. 



The Pbospbcts of Mabtland. — In a late num- 
ber we made some habty remarks on the prospects 
of Maryland, supposed to be applicable to some 
other states The colours of tbe sketch ^cre gloo- 
my, and we would fain hope, if we could, that they 
were not "true to the iif(^*^ but further reflection 
convinces iis that the whole character of the state 



is undergoing a change, as certain as the change of 
the seasons — and it behoves us to adapt, as readily 
and promptly as may be, our institutions, to make 
thck transit as easy and as safe as possible: we mean 
the transit from large possessions, well disciplined 
and profitable slave labour, elegance of manners 
and luxurv of Jiving, to the condition in which 
estates will all l)e cut up. Slavery will disappear, 
from its having become like the Indian's gun, cost- 
ing more than it comes to; a condition, in which 
every mother's son, as in the country of New Eng- 
land, must put his own hand to the axe and the 
plough — and every mother's daughter must give up 
her silks and her satins and betake herself to the 
churn and the wheel. At present we are in that 
point in the transition whicn produces melancholy 
and weakness. We are just casting the slough; we 
may anticipate tbe time when the state will be far 
more populous, and of course physically stronger— «* 
when it will consist of small farms well cultivated — 
when every man, as in New Kngland, will make 
his own oheese and drink his own cider. Since the 
settlement of the vast and so much more productive 
new regions of the west, we can no longer, with 
slave laSourf make grain, nor tobacco, nor pork, nor 
beef, nor horses, nor mules, against western Penn- 
svlvania and western New York and Kentucky, and 
Ohio; especially when the canals shall have been 
constructed, and in their course the mountains 
shall have melted away. Let us be prepared, then, 
for the change. We are in the way of one of those 
kinds of revolutions that never go backward. Above 
all things, the most essential and salutary provi- 
sion for a dense and hard working population is, 
we repeat, to place in every family's reach the 
means of a sound and substantial education. To 
every one who has tasted the blessing, the highest 
polish of manners, and the highest degrees of intel- 
lectual cultivation may appear indispensable to so- 
cial happiness; but for the strength and safety of a 
nation, perhaps that political condition which gives 
the greatest proportion of plain well informed la- 
bouring people, is the better. But mere unenlight- 
ened brute force, however numerically strong, is al- 
ways weak, because it is ever in danger of corrup- 
tion from abroad, and of internal dissention and 
violence. 

We hold up to other states the example of New 
York, and some idea mav be formed of what has 
been accomplished there by enlightened legislation, 
by the following extract. 

(From the Albany Argus, Jan. 24.) 

Common Schools.-^Tht Secretary of State yester- 
day presented to the House of Assembly, the an- 
nual report required of him as superiotendant of 
common schools. 

It appears by this report, that of the 738 towns 
and wards in the state, 721 have made reports ac- 
cording to law, and that only two towns are delin- 
quent, and that one of these delinquencies was oc- 
casioned by the death of the town clerk. 

That there are in the towns which have made re- 
port, 8114 school districts, and consequently the 
like number of common schoob organized; and that 
returns have been received from 7544 of those dis- 
tricts. 

That 94 1 new school districts have been formed 
during the year 18i26, and that the number of dis- 
tricts which have made returns, exceeds that of the 
preceding year by 437. 

That there are in the districts whose trustees 
have made returns, 411,15-2 children between the 
ages of 5 and 15 — and that in the common schools 
of the same districts, 431,601 children have been 
taught during the year 1826; the general average 
of instruction having been about 8 months. 

There are six towns in the state, in each of 
which more than 3000 scholars are taught, viz: 
Camillas^ ManUus, Marcellus, and Fompey, in the 
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couotf of Onondaga', FarU, in tbe county of Onci 
da, (nd Homer, in Cortland county. There are IS 
towns, in which more than 1500 children are taught. 
and 91 towni, in each of which roore than lOOO-arp 
instructed annually. 

The sum of SlS5,d65 36 has been paid to the 
several districts during the 3'ear IS-26; of Ibis sum. 
|SO,000 was paid Trom the state treasury^ 8^4,343 
96 cen(6 was raised by a tai upon the respective 
towns; and (11,7-11 27 iras derived from a local 
fund which is possessed by several counties. Il is 
a condilion of tbe school law, that there shall be 
assessed upon each loivn.an amount equal to llial 
which is apportioned to the town from the 
treasury. And this sum may be increased by a 
of the town. Il will be seen that the towns 
raised $14,243 97 more than was reqdsile to 
tie them to a purtlcipation in the public fund. This 
fact IS creditable to the enlightened patriotism of 
tbe inhabitants of those towns which have been 
thus liberal. 

The number of children instructed in the com- 
mon schools, exceeds, by I6.3O0, the whole num- 
ber between tbe ages of 5 and 1 5 years. This esli 
male does not include the cities of New Yoric am] 
Albany, where tbe children, between 5 and 15, arc 
nat reported The returns show an increase 01 
15,566 of the children between 5 and 15; and Iht 
number of (hildren taught in the common schools 
liu increased 13,863 since the last annual report. 

By the returns of I8I6, it appears Ibat the num- 
ber of children between 5 and t5, was 36,34-2 mnri 
than tbe number instructed during that year in (bt 
common schoola: in the year 1826, the nuratier be 
tween 5 and 13, ii 16,300 less than the nurabrr 
taught — making a difference in favour of those ii 
■tractedjor more than 50,000. 

O'Hie seed of the Cesarean Kale, frequently ii 
quired for. ii not to be had at the seed stores in th 
city. 



lell'-sharpeniDg s(e<:l-poinl Plough, of all siiic;. — . 
Tlu^ last, ne ihink, needs unly to be known, to iii-.urc 
ii« general use; ib perfirmanco and ecunom; in smiih-' 
wort:, rundcrs it lahuUlei iiiujr are now made uiuiig; 
and not liable to break. Our Cultivators Ihii seLison 
ure made light and of very sDDiig wood, suitable fur 
liie Diiile or small horses. 

IVheal Fans, Corn Shollers, and Cutting or ChafTing 
Boxes, warranted to peHbrm wellj we have recently 
received many expressions of satinfuetion of their wurk. 

fruit Tna.—\Ve have about 4,000 choice, girofied 
Fruit Trees, of good sJKe to plant out this spring, at our 
nun<'r;ntPoplarHiIl,tiTe miles fromthecityi and will 
be packed in mats and wet moss, if requested, and inay 
in tills order be shipped to a great distance without inju- 
ry — priced catalogue! of which can be furnished grali?. 

We are under the necessity of informing uur frienda, 
Ibat in future n-e shall confine our sales priucipall} to 
cash, or acoeplances in town at short dales. 

P, S Wanted lo purchase, a quantity of Millet seed. 
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PBZOBS OF STOCKS. 



COTTON, Louisiana, Sic. 

Georgia Upland,. . . 
COTTOW VAHN,No. 10, 

An advance of 1 cent 

each number to Nc. 18, 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt, 

CHEESE 

FEATHEBS, Lire, . . . 
FISH, Herri ngs.Sus. 

Shad, trimmed, 
FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR, Superfine, city. 



(Reported for the American Farmer, by MeKBTui» Hi 
UiTTiKos, Stock and Exchange Brokers.) 

BxUimBn, Fdi. 9, IB-ll. 
BAKE STOCKS. porvahit.fm 

U. States' Bank Stock, per share, / $. |100 1 1 B 

Bank of Maryland, do. 300 S->7 

Bank of Baltimore, do. (di*. off,) ^00 3 12 

Bank Maryland, do, do. to 75 75 



Mechar 



I' Bank, 



PLOUGHS, 8ic. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish his cii^- 
tomers wttb Gideon Davis' Improved Patent Ploughs, 
in all their variety. Also, Rhodes' valuable Patent Hill- 
aid9 Ploughs, together with his Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
ter', Brown's Vertical Spinners, Cultivators, be. Prooi 
the very liberal encouragement he has been favaurod 
with for tbe two last seasons, and the universal salis- 
faclion sipressed by bis customers, be flatters himsetf 
with the fullest conRdence of their continuing their 
■upport to his establish men t, which be is dailv extend- 
ing—assuring the public that no exertion sballbe waul- 
ing on his part to merit ttie public's confidence, and to 
render bis establishment worthy of their attention. 

Orders for blacksmith work in tbe line of Ploughs 
and Edge Tools, will be executed In the best manner, 
and on reasonable terms. Orders by mail, post paid, 
wiU meet prompt Htlention. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN. 

No. 36 Praltatrect, immediately opposite the UjiLted 
Hotel. 

N. B. Wanted, a quantity of tough White Oak Bulla 
for Plough timber. J. S. E. 

FOrvMy a, 1S21. 



Si^'CLAIR & MOORE, 
Offer for sale at Uiejr Agricultural Repository, a 
largo and general assortment of Garden Seeds, must of 
which have been cither imported from London, or care- 
fully selected in New England last fall, from secd-raia- 
ers of fint respectability, by one of the firm, who had 
an opportunity of seeing the roots and plants from 
which the seeds were raised, and since recelrcd have 
been proved in our hut bed provided for the purpose; 
giving us the fullest confidence in their genninutiou 
and purity. Priced catalogues of which vill be fur- 
nuhed gratis. 

Also field seeds, such as Timothy, red and white Clo- 
ver, Kay Grass, Lucerne and Sainfoin, Vetches or I'ai-es- 
In store, Carden and Field Tools; Bar-iihare Ploughs, 
ssorted; Wood's Patent, awnrled. Also, IVioan's fa- 



Frankli 

Commercial and Farmers' Bank, 

Farmers' and Merchants' Bank, 

City Bank, .... 

Marine Bank, 

Farmers' Bank of Maryland, 

CITY STOCKS. 

Corporation 6 percent redeemable} 

after 1836, J" 

Do. 5 per cent redeemable in 1S33, 100 101 ic 
Penilenliary 5 pr. cent. stock; (none > .qq 

in market,) ... f 
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Reister's Town, . (div.off,)/». 40 
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Baltimore Water Company Stock, ,. 

per share, (div. off,) , "" 

Union Manuf. Co. Stock, per share, 50 
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Six per cent 1813, (div. off,) 

do. /.. 
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Susquehanna, super G. 

GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 

GR.\IN, Ind- corn, yellow 

white 

Wheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler, & Red.new 

do. Red, Susque, . , 

Rye, 

Barley, Eetlern . . . 
Do. country .... 
Clover Seed, Red . , 
Rula B^a Seed, . . . 
Orchard Grass tjeed. 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 
Timothy Seed, .... 

Oats 

Beans. White, .... 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . 
Do. Country .... 

HOPS, 1st sort, (1S£G) 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD,Pig 

LEATHER, Soal, best', 
MOLASSES, sugar JiDUst 

Havana, Ist qual. . . 

NAILS, flaiOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Pitcb 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 
PORh. Baltimore Mess, 

PLASTER, cargo price, 
ground, . . 

RICE, fresh, 

SOAP, Baltimore White 
Brown and yellow, 
WHISKEY, lat proof, . 
PEACHBRANDy,41hpi 
APPLEBRANDY, Isl pr 
SUGARS, HavanaWhite 
do. Brown, , . 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves, .... 

Ginger, Ground, . . ■ 

P«PPer, 

SALT, St. Ubes, .... 

Liverpool ground . . 

SHOT. Bait, all sizes, . 

niNES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 

Lisbon 

Port, first quality, . . 

WOOL, Merino, full bi'd 

do. crossed, . 

Common, Country, 

Skini'cre' or Pulled. 
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AaKIC17IiXUXLII. 



Kbw Objects fob the Attkstio: 

ARD Si>CTHCK:( PtRMf 

{F^Trrr onp must upet (hnt srim 
wliinh hnve^eeii hilbirla reliril <mon «b ihr. Rreat 
•tai>l«* or l')*^ midHle and ganlhpm aratcs. bave 
berti rrnd<-rRd un|iri>fil.iblF ei'lirr bj eilended ri- 
valry and incrcaspd pruducticvn at home, or bt wanl 
of di-maiid rroni Rbroad Witli rrgard ro (otoero. 
the »*lf-labonrinK (daiilf ra on the new and rich sldty 
ltndl>. and wilii tbe eronuniiCHl h-ibils of Ol.io, arr 
BupplaiitinKibe nlate-bolilinK. ■<■*■ rrDiiuniictil. and 
less laborious planters oC-Alarjlflnd and VirKinia — 
■oil tbe rotlon planter uf th*; smith has to contend 
ftpiin«( the eilended fulltire or th^t commiiditj. 
^aatwanJ. inlus own coiinlrj; whilst abroad, espe- 
cially in Eliisiand, ir Ihp q'lanlily runsiimed be not 
dinimishcd, yet the cukliimer there, beini; curtailed 
in his market here. and elsfwhere fiir his nianunic- 
tures. can no longer afiiinl (o give tbe price he was 
wont to du for the raw iDalerial. The preset ' 
threaten with ^nerul ruin. In tlii« 

I imperiaiis necessity 



.ct »ill nut bave been nilhoul it> use, if it or.l] 
r id each farmer and plauiter to culIiTalei dozen u"" 
IV* of Tines la pive lii'ps enough for bis own uae — 
II oialcine che;ip and nbnlesomc beer, to be d unk, 



ioK ■! some I 



But, as the plpnts grow closely together, and rise to 
.1 i-onsiderable height in thi* items, they ibiiuhl not 
Of any me.ins be conGned.or loo much closed up 
■n the plantations Ihemselres. but hare the benefit 
iif ■ full and perf'CtU free admission and circula- 
.1 thai of his' male friends. If, when ibe hops linn of air, as well as'lii;ht and the influenrr of tbe 
' provided, he should ask how tiie beer is to be sun; a* (liesr have not only tlie effect of promoting 
ide of eood quslity, and at the mont trilling cost, the Tii;our and healthy growth of the binds, but, by 
' shall be rendy to j^tc him the infurmaliun. A quickly dissipating and drying up the supetaliun- 
' duzen hitl> in a garden would be more than sitl d.int moisture that may rest upnn them, prevent the 
;enl for this purpose, and there cannot be a moir> 'crops from being so much injureil by the blaal or 
■inly apreeable emptoymeni of time, than thji |miWew This is fully shown by the circumstance 
lii'h is devoted to tbe culture of (bis beautidjof the middle or more close parts of such crop», 
J fragrant vine.) jespecially where they are, eitenBive. being greatly 

— [injured in this way, while the outside parts, that 

have the advantage of bein^ more fully eipoBed to 
the air,au»lain no injury at all in these res|»ertB. 

It bas been remarked by a lile writer, that such 

utnalions as are in the immediate vicinity of the 

lea.or near marshy and fenny levels, teldnm an- 

for (he culture or ihe hop plant, as they almost 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF HOPS. 

From the Memoirs of (he Board of Agriculture uf On 

State of New York.) 

|Tlie rapid increase of breweriei in our atat-- 

mil the conseifueni aabstitution of malt hqiiors fm 

of ll,i,,5, «» •••llh ■"d ™n.l. of o.ir popo .i.o« Tk. cul ! -^^ „'„, „„, Jj, „j ,„ ,,„ „„„„ „, n, ,, 
, 10 o.;i ">«»" of b.rl^, .od bop.,lWclor.,h«.b,co™.,: |,„,,„„,„„j|.n,|;,j^j„ ,„ i|„j I,'. 



idy quuliliei. Thej- 



„,.ii,r of.poWit ,«im.l U" r'™",po,>,„i;|,„„, „^| I, 

r,,™.lc tno.kdee. »od ■ted oi, olhcr tnco.,- ,|,„,m b, „,,, ,', i„,(i„i , 
mml 1h.n good pnra.io fomuh the Snd uii :,„„ d,6ci„, „f m„i,.o„, „ 

'' rabte depth -of good, rich vegetable t 

'llhin, gravelly and chalk soils are who 

'':for Ihe growth of plants of this nature. 

'- not being sufficiently retentive ol moiMure for tbe 

" vigorous growth of the plants; and Ihe latter, from 

its absorbent quality, imparts its huniidilj to (he 

roots of the binds m too scanty a proportion far 

the healthy support of their luxuriant vegetatioo. 



r koowled;:e of the method and profits > 
ure, is circuinncribed to a few districts, 
c becoming a considerable, and v 



■bout in aeareh of new olijecls. on which (o 

Cluy pur labour and cnpjtah nor can we hiniier ni 
:ct every pracdcatile rconomicul improvemeni 
OUT domestic habits. Vr(. indisputable as is I 
necessily, «ho (urns from the beaten Irai-k lo I 
B(aw his tabour on «ome(hin^ more profilahle? J 

iio( llie same ardcles, and (hose ojoiie. cullivalru " .-. n . f n ■ ,- i j 

"ow th.t were . half cenrury ago? Yet .1 i, noto- '" ■ >« ' ^"'""''"•■: ""P''^- ««•■'"« fi"l«d 
riou. th^t many commodities of great value ^d ■";''-'''"■' ° ""^'m an account of the method u 
".tensive consumpt.on, are imported from other '^""-■""^f ,""' ^"P «• ,'"*'"' r*!.'"".^"^^ ^.m' 
itates, which there is no rf»son (o suppose might ("H'l" m.|ifls ub to give Ihe English method; whicl, 

not be produced in our own. Why, for instance. ' "''' ""' adaplcd in aM particulars to our prac xhere iS, however, a sort of thin ilBt"ey _ 

should we get all our hopi from New EngUnd, and ' , "' " neiMll.^lesji aHord valuable s'le^estions iprmjxed with good rich mould, which ha* an under 
■II our barlty from Virginia? The complaint of ' 'I ' '" ''■■'e embarked in the hop raising h.,^j,^,yi„ ^^ ,1^^^ ,1,^, ^, (■^„„jl,y gjp^,^,,^,,,^ ^^ 
bard limes is deep and loud. Brokers, man.ifac- ' '" ""J ^"''^ " ■ g"',^^ 'f* "e no»ic« wh-j aj^irgtly suited to the srowlh of the hop plant, 

turers, and monied capitalists are the only persons " ' ' ' i-'|c -.r at hand, ihe following eitracu.nd on which it oRen rises to its fuIlMt beightand 
*tho*e affairs prosper and whose coffera accumulate. ' \'* '""^ Oickson « f armer s l.umpanio.i, one of imgnance. producing an equally abundant produce 
The planter, the farmer, the merchant, at the end of ""^ ""»' «l>l'~ved British publicalion* upon ««"-U„h ,hoK of the most deep, strong and fertili! 
«ach revoking year, beholds hi* labours, like the '"J '■'"*■ ''-"■I kinds. Hopi aw Otensirely cnlti^valed on a soil 

toils of tSisyphus. ending where they began; fortu- 1 'Ihe hop is a plant of Ihe fibrous-rooted peren- of thii description in the ricloity of Maidstone, in 
Date, indeed, if be has uol lost ground; yet what nial kind, wblih climbs to a cotwiderahle height, Kent. 

planter or farmer hai even inquired and reflected, under the support of poles. 1'liere is only one spe Hops may be cultireted on such lands as have 
much less experimented, to see whether he might cirs of ihia pLuI in cultivation, hut which h;is seve- been in a state of tillage; but in Ihe^se cases it is ab- 
not essay wilh advantage some new object of culti-',n»l/»rieties, as tiie red hiiid, tbe grttntiind. (he lolutely oeceawry that a suRicienl proportion of 
yation?" Why. for instance, should thebreweriesof M^i*' '"'id, 6ic. Il is chiefly grown fur the aaki- of' manure be applied, to bring them into a proper 
Man-land be for ever supplied wilb (heir Anps from, (he bud and flower, which are employed in the state of fertility for the perfect support of the pUnti. 
MBS'achuselts? In it because Ihe landholder of this | brewing of brer and other mall liquors fur (he pur -.■■<■ ■ . . , . 

(tall- hn> proerd that he cannot roitipele with (beipose ot imparting an agreeable bitter to tliem. 
bop [>l:ini<'r of thai, where land is dearer? And; The first of the above rarielies nQbrds a very 
Dii^lit noMhe s;ime question be asked in regard (o|sniali hop;' hut, from its hardy nature, is capable of 
many oMier 1l>in;;<>? At all events we would circu .being cultivated in eiposed silualions, and 



n collect on this sub 

cnmniuniealiuns from 

■ to pursue tbe inquiry — 

n an'l the planltn (f to 

I'l'i Dutd labour to i^jtcti 



bte tiie be->t iiilnrmalion »i 
jrcl, and e..rn.-illv iiiiil' 
(hose who h.ive mure lii-Ur 
iinir j'lW till rrvrrtl nf ,'.mi 
bai r't •«•!•} apply Hu ir itti.-. i 
not k-thert- fomirfr-.-. i/ ur-i it leu. 

Witti n'-V'-t to hi);>i. :iin-.e who have taken the 
preii.>i)~ v.-i'inii-^ of llii- Journat, know that we 
have ^''diilon-li MM^ht Ihe best infurniatlon. from 
Ih- l<"'t ^uiirrej. Kr'im i-.rticles.nn that tupirk.nul 
hithert.i |iiibli-:.ed. w.- now select the f.,lli>ivinv 
from l>irk>.on. ivitli sume intruiiuctory uhservaliunA 
by Jiidi;.' liii-'l. the able ohtur of ihe ihir.l ai.d l^i^t 
vol'iUT'- 'if Itie M'-moirs of ihe New York Uuard ul 
Agriviilluri- - 

Al a sin;!' 'rewiri- in this city, there are u^erl 

■houl ICruJO pound:'.' chi-lly from !l-<>tnn. The 

prrsenl pri.-r i, iO r-int-; l-n nioi.tli.. pasl the price 

li.e yield per 

IJOb pounds 

of f i40 per 

■ere. Uul suppose nan. or even one-lhinJ of Ihih 

to he realiiied? U'lwever, we leave every one In 

make his own cal'ulation. Our ■olice of Ibe lub- 

No. 48. —VOL. 8. 



ly . 

Such land as has been long in a slate of pai>luTei 
and which has, in consetjuence, accumutatrd a larre 
proportion of vegetable matter, as that of old orcD' 
ards.rich dry meadows, or other grass land, is bow- 
ever, the most proper for the purpose, 
the climate is cold and not adapted to Ihe othnf In either case the ground should be reduced to ■ 
lid to possess tbe properly of resist perfectly fine state of mould, by repealed ploughing 
ing Ibe bla^ more effectually than dny of the other and harrowing, or diin;ing it over with Ihe spade. 
irieties, oden appearing healthy and viiforoiis, in 'This Inst is tbe most eff ituLilmelhod. where ihe land 
asons when the other kinds are irreally infi^stediis to hebrokenup froiii the state ofsward.and shuuld 
ith Hies and lice; and at tlie period of pirkiiig lo^he prrfurmed in the aulunin. in order that ■( may 
he le>B exposed -to injury from (he effects of Ihe sun [have the advantnite of the effects of the frosts dur- 
' rain than those of the other sorts. {ing the uinier seaMin. By these mean:- the planta- 

The second, or green-biiid, Ihongh less hardyiions are not onlv lo hi' hruuglit intii a pei-Teei ■'late 
Ihe preceding kind, is considerably more pru'-jof p>il\eriz:.li<ini hi>l also ren:lFrcd clexn, and free 



acre to b>'. m iialed lo ■>'- in Eni;tand 
at 20 cents, there wnuld he a pmiloi 



ind on Ihe middling deseripliuns of lund.jl 
m siluatinns (hat are not too much exposed, ofte 
-urcerds very well. 

Bui the third, or tekiU bind, which is still nioi 
delicate and ti'nder, is the inosi in esliuiution, n 
(ircount of its being more curly, and (be produc 

The most proper silustions for plantations of Ihisj formed from well rotted 'lung and :;(Kiij fresh vege- 
kind are those that have bh easy, natural, Uupirig<table e^rlh.1)r being inliinalely blended togelber, 
position towards the south, or which :ire more level. Und remaining in that slate, fur a considerable length 
and possess the advantages of -a south westerly ex-jor time, should be applied in small heaps, so u to 
piosure, and which are well protected and hh'ltered .ifford about half a bushel for earh hole, 
fr»m tbe eff.;cta of the north and north- easterly The busineu of planting out the sets i* H.en to 
mads, by high grotrndi, tall 'lei>ccs,or (reesof the be comiuenced, which is perfonned at diflerctit 



^ds. In the hi'l oiienitinnv ibe 
round i>hi<"ld attvayi he left in at even and level a 
iluntiun as po^^ihli-. if it be siilfi.'ienlly dry; but 
here it it im-lined to the rrteii:iiin of moisture, it 
liiy be rid.;ed. in order more rtTTtuslly tu remove 
le siiper.iiiundHnt wetness. And ini mediately be- 
of pitinting, a quantity of compott. 
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times, according to tbe nature of tbe plants. Where 
sets from tbe cuttings of old binds are made use of, 
the work is best perforn^ed in the latter end of Feb 
ruarj, in March, or the beginning of April, as the 
season may suit; as these are the periods of cutting 
over and dressing the old binds, when sets of this 
sort can the most easily be obtained; but, when 
bedded, or root sets are employed, as may some- 
times be the case in digging up former plantations, 
the autumn is the most proper season, as about tbe 
end of October, or beginning of November. 

In the first of these methods, the sets or cuttings 
should be made from the most healthy and vigorous 
binds, each being cut to the length of about five or 
six inches, having two or three eyes or joints, which 
are the buds, from which the roots and stems, or 
new binds, proceed. They are sold by the hundred 
of six score, at from six pence to a shilling. In the 
planting, different forms and distances are preferred 
Dy different planters, according to the manner in 
which the after-culture of the crop is to be per- 
formed. Where it is executed by means of horse 
labour, the best method is that of setting them out 
in rows, at suitable distances, so as to form straight 
lines in every direction. But, in cases where it is 
to be execut(*d by the hand, this is not of so much 
consequence, provided a sufficient space be allowed 
for the healthy growth of the plants. In this way 
some practise the row method, while others prefer 
a triangular plant. It is evident, however, that the 
planting in equi distant rows, so as to admit of the 
ground between the plants being kept clean by the 
barrow and nideet, must be much less expensive 
than that of the irregular mode, in which hand la- 
bour must be employed. 

The distances at which the plants are set out, or 
rather those of the holes and hills formed for their 
reception, are different, according to circumstances. 
Some cultivators advise six feet and a half or seven 
feet, while others prefer a five or six feet plant. As 
the hop plant, from the luxuriance of its growth, rises 
toa great height, and sends forth much bind and fo- 
liage, it must, of necessity, require considerable 
space, as where the plants stand too closely toge- 
ther they are not only more liable to become diseas- 
ed, but to house or run together above tbe poles, by 
which so much shade is produced, as to prevent the 
hops below from completing their growth; and of 
course the quantity of produce is much lessened. 

On these grounds it would appear that this plant 
cannot be cultivated with perfect success in less 
space than from six to seven feet; on good rich soils 
the latter distance may be the most advisable, as 



■ 



a dibble; one in the middle or top of the hill, and 
the others around it, at equal distances, about four 
or five inches from the sides of the holes. The 
sets are generally put in to the depth of about two 
inches in the compost, and so as to have the tops 
wholly covered by the mould on the surface of the 
hills. Some planters, however, prefer covering; 
them lightly with the fine earth taken from the 
holes, after they have been planted out in the 
compostj to the depth of an inch and a half or two 
inches. 

Nothing further is now necessary till about the 
middle of May, except keeping the ground about 
the plants free from weeds: when, from the increas- 
ing growth of the young plants, it wmII be proper to 
apply an addition of fine mould about them on the 
hills, which may be scraped up from the intervals. 
And in order to check the growth of the young 
shoots, and thereby increase the vigour of the roots, 
some twist them together into a sort of knot. — 
Others, however, advise that two small sticks, about 
a couple of yards in length, be set in each hill, in 
order to direct the climbing of the shoots, three or| 
more being led up each stick, and tied occasionally 
during the summer with bass or sedge. 

There is still another mode of planting practised 
in some districts where the land is of tne boggy 
kind and much inclined to moisture. This is that 
of forming the plantations into a sort of beds about 
sixteen feet in width, by digging out trenches three 
feet in width, and from two to two and a half in 
depth, spreading the earth thus removed evenjy 
over the beds previously prepared. On these the sets 
are put in, after the holes are made a spit in depth, | 
twelve inches in diameter, and six feet apart in; 
each direction, so as to admit three rows on eachj 
bed, in the same manner as in the other methods.! 
The plants in this mode are poled in the course of j 
about three weeks with old short poles, to each of 
which two or more of the binds are tied; the land 
being afterwards kept in order by hoeing and rak- 
ing. The operation of hilling is performed in the 
latter end of June or beginning of July. This ap- 
pears, however, a tedious and expensive plan, with- 
out its possessing any superiority except that of 
rendering the land somewhat more dry. 

It is seldom advisable to take any produce the 
first year, as where this is attempted much injury is 
frequently done to the future produce of the plan- 
tations. In the Suffolk method of planting, a pro- 
duce of three, four, and even five hundred weight 
of hops, is sometimes, however, afforded the first 
year. And where bedded or root sets are made use 



the plants will be more at liberty to effect their full of, a small crop may be afforded the first season, as 

"l • al_- ^l_ '111. J*A /*'<.t. I < I'J "I1I_ I C 1 d. tt- A. 



growth. In this way there will be a distance of 
from eiaht to nine feet from the centre of the hills. 
The holes are set out in different ways, accord- 
ing to the particular custom or practice of the cul- 
tivators; some making use of a line, in which knots 
are formed at the distances intended, which is ex- 
tended the whole length of the plantation, small 
sticks being thus thrust down at the knot^^ and the 



the plants or binds will be nearly as forward at that 
time, as those from cuttings arc in the second season. 
But though this sort of plantation may be con- 
tinued in the above manner, it is suggested as a 
more advisable practice, in many instances, to re- 
new them at much shorter distances of time, or 
even to keep renewing particular parts occasionally 
as mdy be necessary. And in order to render them 



land measured off from these by sticks of a proper the most productive, whether they are managed by 
length; others mark the holes off at once by means the plough, the spade or the hoe, the ground in the 
of stakes drove down into the ground at suitable intervals should be well stirred two or three times 
distances each way; but a more expeditious method! when the seasons are favourable^ and in other cases 
than either of the above, is that of striking furrows! more frequently. 

by the plouj^h in different directions of the planta- 1 In the following winter after the plantation has 
tions, at proper distances, so as to form a sort of been formed, it will be necessary to provide and 



squares, tne holes being made in tbe angles where 
the furrows cross each other. 
In making the pits or holes, the earth is taken 



prepare the poles. Where the hop- binds are heal- 
thy and vigourous in their growth, two poles may 
be sufficient for each hill, or in the proportion of 



little difference in tbe expense. In bringing the 
poles they should not be carted upon the ground, but 
oe placed at the outsides, to be afterwards removed 
by the labourers to the places where they are 
wanted. 

In the second year of the plantation, it is seldom 
necessary to apply any manure to the hills, but the 
land in the interval should be stirred in the autumn, 
in the same manner as in the first; but in the early 
(>art of the spring, when the weather is suitable, as 
about the middle of March, the bills must be open- 
ed, and the earth be well cleared away from the 
principal roots, by means of a tool which has tbe 
title of a picker, in order to afford the means of 
pruning and dressing the stocks; in which 0[iera- 
tions all the preceding yearns bearing stems are cut 
off within a joint or two of the roots, and all such 
shoots or suckers as were not permitted to attach 
themselves to the poles, or which have risen on the 
edges of the hills, tully cleared away, nothing being 
suffered to remain that can possibly injure or pre- 
vent the vigourous growth of tbe new binds. In 
performing this business, care should be taken to 
bare the different stalks and roots so completely, 
and to such a depth, that every thing that is hurthil 
may be discovered and wholly removed. And la 
the cutting, experienced labourers should, if possi- 
ble, be employed; for much depends on tbe work 
being properly executed, as great injury may be 
done by leaving too great a length of bind, as well 
as by cutting the stocks too closely. In the former 
case the crops may be exposed to the canker, and 
in the latter, the hills be so much weakened as not to 
afford shoots in sufficient abundance. It is, theie- 
fore, necessary that the work should be carefully 
overlooked. After the business of pruning and 
dressing has been thus accomplished, the earth 
should be raked back again upon the plants, so a» 
to rise into hills as before. 

At this period, all such plants as have been de- 
stroyed, or that have a weak and unhealthy appear- 
ance, should likewise have others put in their stead, 
in order that the plantations may be kept as perfect 
as pos.sible. Such of the prunings as are cut from 
the most healthy and vigourous plants, may be re- 
served for tbe purpose of forming new plantations. 

In this season, as well as the preceding, three 
hoeings and one good moulding should be perform- 
ed; the first about the beginning of May, the se- 
cond in June, and the third in July; a little mould 
at each time being drawn to the roots of the plants 
on the hills in order to keep them sufficiently moist 
The moulding should take place in the early part 
of August, the earth being well laid upon the hills 
round the root-stems of the plants; and it should 
be executed, if possible, soon after some rain has 
fallen. {To be continued.) 



out h} a spade or spud, to tbe depth of about twelve two thousand six hundred to the acre. But where 
inches in a circular form, having the diameter of the plants are weak and less luxuriant in their ve 
about eighteen inches, the bottom mould being a getation, a greater number of poles will be requir- 
little stirred. These are then partially filled with ed, as three to each hill, or at least to each other 
the earthy compost, mentioned above; and the | hill, which in the latter case will be in the propor- 
mould that was taken away replaced upon it, so as.tion of about three thousand two hundred and fifty 
to make a little rising or hillock. On the^e hillocks 'to the acre. But as the poles need not be so long, 
seven sets or roots are mostly planted by means of lor of so much strength, there will probably be bat 



(Selected for the American Farmer.) 
CHARACTERISTICS OF FLEMISH HUS- 
BANDRY. 

To make a farm resemble a garden as nearly n 
possible, was their principal idea of husbandry.— 
Such an excellent principle, at first setting out, led 
them, of course, to undertake tbe culture of small 
estates only, which they kept free from weeds, con- 
tinually turning the ground, and manuring it plenti- 
fully and judiciously. Having thus brought the soil 
to a just degree of cleanliness, health and sweet- 
ness, they ventured chiefly upon tbe culture of the 
more delicate grasses, as the surest means of ac- 
quiring wealth in husbandry, upon a small scale, 
without the expense of keeping many draught 
horses or servants. After a few years experience, 
they soon found that ten acres of the best vegeta- 
bles for feeding cattle, properly coHiyated, would 
maintain a larger stock of graiing animals, than 
forty acres of common farm grass: and the yegeta* 
bles they chiefly enltiyated for this pwpoM nwt. 
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lucerne, saintioin, treloils of most denominations, 
sweet feuu-greek, {TriganeUaj) buck and cow 
wheat, (Meuimpyrwn praterue,) field turnips and 
sparry, {Spergula,) by them railed marian -grass. 

Tiu polUical secret of Flemish husbandry was, the 
letting farms on improvement. Add to this, thej 
diflcoTered eight or ten new sorts of manures. They 
were the first among the modems who ploughed in 
living crops, for the sake of fertilizing the earth, 
and confined their sheep at night in large ^heds built 
on purposej whose floor was covered with sand, or 
•arth, &c. which the shepherd carted away every 
morning to the compost dung hill. Such was the 
chief mystery of the Flemij^h husbandry. 

Urine eisiems are formed in the fields, to receive ; 
purchased liquid manure; but for that made in the; 
nrra yard, generally in the yard, or under the stables. 
Id the latter case, the urine is conducted from each ; 
stall to a common grating, through which it de- ; 
scends into the vault; from thence it is taken up by 
a pump. In the best regulated farmeries, there is a , 
partition in the cistern, with a valve to admit the i 
contents of the first space into the second, to be pre- 1 
served there free, from the more recent ac(]uisition, 
age adding considerably to its efficacy. This species 
of manure is relied on beyond any other, upon ail the 
light soils throughout Flanders, and even u|>on the 
strong lands, (originally so rich as to preclude the 
necessity of manure,) is now coming into great 
esteem, being considered applicable to most crops, 
and to all the varieties of soil. 

FaUows, according to Sir John Sinclair, are in a . 
great measure abolished, even on strong land; by 
means of which, produce is increased, and the ex-, 
pense of cultivation on the crops raised in the! 
course of a rotation, necessarily diminished: and byi 
the great profit they deriv^ from their flax and rape, 
or colsat, they can afford to sell all their crops ol 
gTitin at a lower rate. Notwithstanding this asser 
tiou of Sir John, it will be found that a (allow en-* 
ters into the rotation on all the clayey soils of Flan- 
ders. 

Flax is cultivated with the utmost care. The 
field intended for this crop, after two or three 
ploughings and harrowings. is again ploughed, com- 
mencing in the centre and ploughed round and 
round to the circumference, so as to leave it with- 
out any furrow. The heavy roller is drawn across 
the ploughing by three horses; the liquid manure is 
tht'it bpread equally over the entire surface, and 
when well harrowed in, by eight or nine strokes of 
thr harrow, the seed is sown, which is also harrow- 
ed in by a light harrow with wooden pins, ol less 
than three inches, and the surface, to conclude the 
operation, is again carefully rolled. 

Nothing can exceed the smoothness and cultivat- 
ed appearance of fields thus accurat^'ly prepared 

The tnaiiure universally used for the flax crop, de- 
mands particular notice. It is termed liquid ma- 
nure, and consists of the urine of cattle in which ^ 
rape cake has been dissolved, and in which the vi ' 
dflnge* conveyed from the privies of tiie adjoining; 
towns and villages, have also been blended. Thisj 
manure is gradually collected in subterraneous | 
▼aults of brick work, at the verge of the farm nextj 
to the main road. Those receptacles are generally j 
forty feet long by fourteen wide, and seven or eight 
feet deep; and in some cases are contrived with the: 
crown of the arch so much below the surface of) 
the ground, as to admit the plough to work over it 
An aperture is lelt in the side, through which the 
manure is received from the cait by means of a 
shoot or trough, and at one end an opening is lel> 
to bring it up again, by means of a temporary pump 
which delivers it either into carts or tonneaus. 

IV Hquid is carried to the field in stieets or bar- 
rels, according to the distance. Where the cart 
plies, the manure is carried in a great sheet called 
a «ot(e, closed ai the corners by running strings, and I 
sacmrol to the four uprights of the carts; two men. 



standing one on each side of the cart, scatter it 
with boUow shovels upon the rolled ground: or 
where the tonneaus are made use of, each is carried 
by two men with poles, and set down at equal in- 
tervals across the field, in the line of the rolling. 

There are two sets of vessels, which enable the 
men who deposit the loaded ones, to bring back the 
others empty. One man to each vessel, with a 
scoop^ or rather a kind of bowl with a long handle, 
spreads the manure so as to cover a certain space; 
and thus by preserving the intervals correctly, they 
can precisely gauge the quantity for a given extent 
of surface. For the flax crop they are profuse, and 
of this liquid mixture, in this part of the country, 
they usually allow at the rate of 3480 gallons, beer 
measure, to the English acre. 

IVUh culinary vegetables the Flemish markets are 
abundantly supplied. Most of thcdC are grown by 
the small farmers, and are of excellent quality. To 
every cottage in Flanders a garden of some descrip- 
tion is attached; and according to the means, the 
leisure, and the skill of the possessor, is rendered 
more or less productive. The general principles of 
management with all are, frequent digging, careful 
weeding, ample manuring, and immediate suc- 
cession. The rotation depends on circumstances. 
The chief vegetables in common use are parsnip, 
carrot, turnip, scorzonera, savoy, jetterhou, cab- 
bage, (Brussels sprouts,) onions, leeks, pease, beans^ 
and all kinds of salading, with another vegetable 
called feve Wtco^alarge species of French bean, 
which has .t place in the field or garden of almost 
every farmer; and being sliced down, pod and seed, 
is made a chief ingredient in all farm-house cookery. 

The treatment of aspfiragus here, and generally 
in Flanders, differs considerably from our method: 
in forming their beds, they are not by any means 
particular as to very deep trenching, or a profusion 
of manure; nor, as they grow up, do they cover 
the beds with litter for the winter, nor fork and 
dress tliem in the spring; in the furrows they form 
a rich and mellow compost of earth and dung, with 
which, before winter sets in, they dress up their 
beds to the height of nearly eighteen inches from 
the level of their crowns, and without any further 
operation, (except supplying the furrows again for 
the ensuing year,) as soon as the buds appear, they 
cut them nine inches under the surface; by which 
means, having just reached the light, the whole of 
the stock is hUnched and tender. 

Every substance that constitutes^ or is convertible to 
manure, is sought after with avidity, which accounts 
for the extreme cleanliness of the Flemish towns 
and pavements, hourly resorted to with brooms and 
barrows, as a source of profit. Even the chips 
which accumulate in the formation of wooden shoes 
worn by the peasantry, are made to constitute a 
part of the compost dung heap; and trees are fre- 
quently cultivated in barren lands, merely to re- 
main tdl their deciduous leaves shall, in the course 
of time, have formed an artificial surface for the 
pur[K>se of cultivation. The manures in general 
use are — 

The farm-yard dung, which is a mixture of every 
matter that the farm-yard produces, formed into a 
compost, which consists of dung and litter from the 
stables, chaff, sweepings, straw, sludge, and rub- 1 
bi!)b, all collected in a hollow part of the yard, so' 
prepared as to prevent the juices from being wasted; I 
and the value of this, by the cart load of 1500 lbs. 
of Ghent, is estimated at five francs. 

Tlit dung of dveep, pigeons or poultry, by the cart 
load, five francs and a half. 

Sweepings of stress and roads, same quantity^ 
three francs. 

Ashes of peat and wood mixed, same quantity, 
eight francs. 

Privy manure and vrine, same quantity, seven 
francs 

Lime, same quantity^ twenty-four francs. 



Rape cake, per bundled cake.n. fifteen francs 
Oypsum, sea mud and iht sediment of canals, tiave 
been all tried experimentally, and with fair results; 
but the two former have been merely tried; the lat- 
ter is used successfully in the vicinity of Bruges. 

Bone nunture was altocrether unknown in F^laa- 
ders; but at the suggestion of Radclifl', is now uo*' 
der experiment in that country. — Eneyc. Ag, 



(Selected for the American Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL OF MOEGELTNi 

IN PRUSSIA. 

The agricultural institution of Moegelin is situat- 
ed in the country, or march of Brandenburg, about 
forty-five miles from Berlin. The chief professor. 
Von Thaer, was formerly a medical practitioner at 
Celle near Lupeburg, in the kingdom of Hanover; 
and had distinguished himself b} the translation of 
various agricultural works from the French and 
English, and by editing a Magazine of Rural Econo- 
my. About 1804, the king of Prussia invited him 
to settle in his dominions, and gave him the estate 
of Moegelin to improve and manage as a pattern - 
farm. This estate consists of 1300 acres. Thaer 
began by erecting extensive buildings for himself, 
three professors, a variety of tradesmen, the requi- 
site agricultural buildings, and a distillery. The 
three professors are, one for mathematics, chemis- 
try, and geology; one for veterinary knowledge; 
and a third for botany, and the use of the different 
vegetable productions in the materia medica as well 
as for entomology. Besides these an experienced 
agriculturist is engaged, whose ofSce it is to point 
out to the pupils the mode of applying the sciences 
to the practical business of husbandry. The course 
commences in September. During the winter 
months the time is occupied in mathematics, and 
the first six books of Euclid are studied; and in the 
summer, the geometrical knotvledge is practically 
applied to the measurement of land, timber, build- 
intcs, and other objects. The first principles of 
chemistry are unfolded. By a good, imt economi- 
cal apparatus, various experiments are made, both 
on a largre and small scale. For the larger experi- 
ments, the brew house and still house, with their re- 
spective fiitures, are found highly useful 

Much attention is paid to the analyzation of various 
soils; and the different kinds, with ti»e relative quan- 
tity of their component parts, are arranged with 
great order and regularity. The classification is 
made with neatness, by having the specimens of 
soil arranged in order, and distinguished by diffe- 
rent colours. Thus, for instance, if the basis of 
the soil be sandy, the glass has a cover of yellow 
paper; if the next predominating earth be calcare- 
ous, tbe glass has a white ticket on its side; if it be 
red clay, it has a red ticket; if blue clay, it has a 
brown one. Over these tickets others of a smaller 
size indicate by their colour the third greatest 
quantity of the particular substance contained in the 
soil. This matter may appear to many more inge- 
nious than useful, and savouring too much of the 
German habit of generalizing. The classification 
of Von Thaer is, howevt^r, as much adopted and as 
commonly used on the large estates in Germany, 
where exact statistical accounts are kept, as the 
classification of Linnsus in natural history is 
throughout the civilized world. 

There is a large botanical garden, arranged on 
the system of the Swedish naturalist, kept in ex- 
cellent order, with all the plants labelled, and the 
Latin as well as the German names. 

An herbarum, with a good collection of dried 
plants, which is constantly increasing, is open to the 
examination of the pupils; as well as skeletons of the 
different animals, and casts of their several |mrts, 
which must be of great use in veterinary pursuits* 
Models of agricultural implements, especially of 
ploughs, are preserved in a museum, which is star- 
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•d us uHl Hitb iiui'li as are. coruiiioii in Uiihiun^ . 
U with lliose uifd in Enirland or ultitr couiilriea.' 

Tht iHif-ioiu inipltHiaiU uwd on the Ikrni are bll 
tastde b/ smiths, ivhpelws and carponlera re^iiliiie; 
round the iiistituliuii; the work shujis are open to 
the pii|)iU, and Uk) are eiii'ounieed by attentive in' 
spectiiitis to beconae- niaaters of the more minute 
breiirhcs of the cconoDiy ol' au estate.— jEncye. nf 

SHEEP— ENQUIRY. 
Italic fo>l,t'rtdtritk, t'a.Ftb.9,\m. 
Mk. Skiknek, 

Will you be »o good as lo rnHnifesI the valne off ' 

your journal, by solicitini; an answer to the rollovv- _ "' 
ID( inquiries, I'rora some of yuur northern corrt« 
pondeiits. 'I'iiey would much oliliij;i< a brother in the 
art, by makiiiK ai speedy a reply a* will »uit tht^ir 
convpiiieiice; anti mit;hi aUo rendf.r n ^neral beni 
(it. Many of our I'aniiFrs iire disposed, so to chao^t; 
their cultivation. as to «dniit the kerpingof a great- 
er MunilHT of hlieep, and some to make a business 
or it; but tliey are itcnorant of the principles, prac- 
tices, and HdvanUj{e8, in the anticipated change; 
and would ferl Ibemaelvei truly obliged by aii} , 
praetical observuliuns of their eastern brethren. i 

Out or a number of queries lately addressed lo! 
the suhst:riber, he now prupases tbe substance of 
them. The most important of which in the view 
of the applicant, was to ascerltiin how many sheep 
could be kept on a given number of acre* of good 

Kss land, devoted eiclusivcly to their suppoM? 
ve any farmers made tbe experiment fairly, and 
»atisraclorily,on even 50, or io tbe extent of 500 
acre*. If so. what has been the nature of the soil^ 
what kind of gruss. or grasses, have formed the sod; 
what portion of the land has been reserved for hay 
or other cultivation for a winter's supply of food — 
what divisions; and-lhe procesa of grazing in sum- 
mer, and feeding in winter— what kind of sheep; 
quality and quantity of wool obtained — general 
weight of mutton, and fitness for the butcher; price 
of bolb; season of having lambs, &c. &c.? if ftn 
ftwers were made to the above ifuencs in refetenct 
to at least three divisionN of climate, from Virgiiiin 
to Maine, such reciprocated information might bt 
of considerable importance to sbcep breeders, ajiL 
be very gratifyinK to Yours, respectfully, 

A PL.1,iN FARMER 
N. B. The great object is to ascertain what llii 
real profits are; noi the calculated, reckoned, ui 
guessed advantage of land appropriated to sheep. 

[The Editor hopes, and has little doubt, that '-A 
Plain Fanner" will be obligingly answered.] 



-lib 111 case of the Iwie of an apple tree beinit; 
sliii'k iiild the ground and growinK Io maturity, (in- 
M^tiice*; of which I have frequently seen) might, or 
would the fruit differ Troni the parent tree, or from 
n Kraft of the same twigs on any other slockj or is 
it tbe cast, and if m), why is there any difference or 
preference given in one slock over another, provid- 
ed tbe graft gron's; (tbe whole of the stock being 
cut otf.aa far as my observation has been, when the 
graft is transplanted to the orchard?) 

While on this subject 1 cannot forbear mention- 
ing the lad, on my own experience, that the quick- 
est uicBn^t of rearmg a good peach orchard, is by 
slii'king the twigs or water sprouts (as they are 
cclj in the spot you wish the tree to stand; not 
n a hiindrea will die in a common season. Tbe 
time the buds begin to swell is the proper time to 
set them out 1 have a nice young orchard of this 
description. This may not be new or important 
many, or any of the readers of the Farme 
assure yuu il was both to me four years ago. 

Ml What is the best timber for posts; that is, 
for gate jidbIs and rail fences, &c. Is not our com- 
mciM post c>ak. especi My when charred, as durable 
as nm^-i or any others, more rare and dilUcult to 



ars longer than il done ivhcQ it did; and bi-nce 
□se the opinion thHl Ibe winter was the riEbl time 
fi'll timber to insure durability. If girdled when 
? sap is in full How. the sudden stoppage leaves 
e trunk full of sap. a fermentation vr sourness 
takes place, Ibe bark prevents the escape of the 
the wood becomes soft, and the worm 
t so if the operation i* done in 



A large beech tree may he girdled in the month 
of February, and one of the same chtararter in 
every respect to the following Mav — the latter will 
rot two years sooner than the former; a»d so il 
would he of two trees felled at the same periods, 
and left with the bark on; but if made mlo rails 
(the bark taken off) or lor other purposes, the lat- 
ter would he much the most durable. L. S. 



i but I 



lite had some experience of the durability of 
•j;b{v:-oad, sassafras, mulberry, chestnut*, and 
wild lucusl. 

this section of the union, (western Geor- 
gia, ) we have cilensive chestnut forests; would tbe 
owners uf those forests find their account in en- 
jsing tbcm for the benefit of their hogs; or is the 
.citnut mast subject to spoil and be lost, provided 
is not i;atliered shortly after it drops? 
Would the chestnut mast keep good on the ground 
s many of the oaks do:) for several months, a 
chestnut orchard would be an invaluable apperle- 
1 farm, exclusive of its excellence for rails; 
many of those noble trees are, no doubt, while this 
is writing, tumhiing to the ground, and others gird- 
hng by the indiscriminate stroke of the a>eman, to 
: place to Itidian corn , which will probably sup- 
t no more swine than the native growth would 
e done, without any other toil tlian enclosing it rurm 
!> timber of the same; (rails of which a good howev 
d c.'^n i^ut and split 500 per day, and will last at 
«l halfacentury.) 
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QUERIES. 
tf'hatliy's Fcrd, Geo. Jan. 19, 19£7. 
Ma, SKimiR, 

A tyro in the business of farming is desirot 
ofeli<:iling information on the following subject 
and concludes that the surest means ofubtainmp 
will be to make your valuable paper the vehicle < 
his queries. If, therefore, you deem them norlV . 
a place, please to lay them before the readers of 
the Farmer. J. " 

1st. What is tbe best manner of managing a stork 
of goats, particularly the best means of keepinir 
them from scaling common enclosures; the safest 
time and manner of castrating, and what propor- 
tion of males should be kept in a stock? 

2d. What is the best season for spaying bag!): 
also, what is the most favourable age of the anim.il 
lor tbe operation; and the most approved method 
of performing it? 

Sd. Is there any cheap means of preventing the 
depredations orpi;.-eons upon garden and other val ! 
uable vegetables, and at the same time keep a plen- [ 
■ifiil aupply of ihb delicioui bird for the table? 



TIMBER. 
ic rifht time Io fell timber for rails, buildings. 
n.Tii'ulltiral uries, generally is when the sap is 
in full t1aw; when tbe bark ceases to peel freely, tbe 
ri'liiiie should be stopped. 

In support of this opinion, it is alleged, that the 
o[iera(i<>ii is performed at the time that timber will 
season tbe soonest — becomes harder and fii 
riiosdiutnce of quick sra-ioning — the pores, Ix'ing 
ilii'n Tiill of sap, the drying of which leaves behind 
sunipfhiii^ of a glury kind, having soiiiewhi>t thf 
benefit of oil paint — being harder and firmer than if 
fi'llcd in the winter; the tooi-ni is longer deterred 
from commencing its di-.pieilafiuns, which is the 
main cause of the decay uf all limbers. 

To fi'll timber when the bark does nut peel freely. 
h nt a time of the year which takes a longer periud 
Io ieasoa, in consequence of which, and the absence 
uf the sap, it ni'ver becomes so hard and suhd; 
hence tbeworin, the great destroyer ortimber,com 
lucocts earlier its operations. 

In iiio't of the newly settled timbered countries. 
il "js Ibii general practice to leave valuable tinibei 
Im-''9 sliindinc; in the fields, which were girdled, or 
dr:iilcijc'ij. Ibis operation being performed when tlir 
bark did not peel, the tree would stand up sevei:il 



* Alihi'Ueb a verj durable timber for 
l>4rpi<«Gs ubuve ground, it is objectionable for pocti 
:vcr>Tint of its apices* to rot off immediately at 
tuffkce of tbe Btound. 



Oth.' 



(Selected for the American Farmer.) 
CULTIVATION OF THE VINE IN FRANCE- 
Tbe vine is cultivated in France id fields, and oo 
terraced bills, as in Italy, but managed in a different 
hat it is in that country. Here il is 
kept low, and treated more as a plantation of rasp- 
berries or currants are in England. It is either 
planted in large plats, io rows three or four feet 
apart, and tbe plants at two or three feet distance 
in Ibe row; or it is planted in double or single rows, 
alternating with ridges of arable land. Io tone 
cases, also, two close rows, and a space of six or 
seven feet alternate, to admit a sortof horse-boeing 
culture in the wide intervaL Most generally, plao- 
tations are ii.ade by dibbling io cullings of two feet 
in length; pressing the earth firmly to their lower 
end. an essential part of tbe operation, noticed even 
by Xenophon. In pruning,a stem or stooi of a foot 
or more, is left above ground, and the yoong shoot* 
are every year cut down within two b&ds of tbit 
stool. These stools get very unwieldy afler sixty 
or a hundred years, and then it is cuatomary in 
plHCcs, to lay down branches from thetn, and 
new stools, leaving tho old for a time; which, 
soon cease to produce an^ but weak 
shoots. The winter pruning of the vine generallr 
takes place in Pebruaiy; a hill is used resembling 
that of Italy; tbe women faggot the brapchea, and 
their value as fuel is expected to pay the expense of 
dressitie:. In summer, tbe ground u twice or thrice 
hoed, and the young shoots tied Io short stakes with 
wheat or rye straw, or whatever else comes cheap- 
est. The shoots arc to|iped, in some places, afler 
the blossom has expanded, and the tops given to 
cows In some places, also, great pari of the young 
I itouil is cut off before vintage fur feeB to cow*, and 
' to kt the tun directly to the fruit. The sorts culti- 
vatrd are almost as numerous as the Tineyarda. 
Fourteen hundred sorts were collected frani alt 
parts of France, by order of the Comple Chaptal, 
mid are now in the nunery of the Luxembotirg; 
but little or no good will result from the collection, 
or from altnmpltng Io describe them; for it ha* 
hern ascertained, that after a considerable lime the 
fruit of the vin* lakes a particular chHmcler from 
Ibe soil in which it was planted: so that fourtren 
hundred sorts, planted in one soil and garden, would 
in lime, probably in less than half a century, be re- 
duced to two or three sorts; and, on the contrary, 
two or three sorts planted in fourteen hundred dif- 
f'Ttnt vincTanls. would soon become so many di»< 
« of Burgoyne, and the 
.. „. „.■.„„„ „.„ esteemed varieliea: and 
riii"-e, with several othera grown lor wine maVinr, 
b:iiu small berries and branehea like our BDTinUil& 
^'ra|«. Small berries, and a hanh flaraur.are uni- 
vtrsally proferrrd for wine- ma king, both in Pranea 
and Italy, llie oldest vine* innriabtj ■ 
belt grapet) and prodoce tin bNt m'~~ 
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lOn Pey rouse planted a vineyard twenty years h^o, 
which, thous^h in full bearing;, he says is still too vi- 
gourous to enable bim to judf;e of the fineness and 
^ality of the wine which it may one day afford. 
**In the Clo$ de Fogois vineyard, in which the most 
celebrated Burgundy wine is produced, new vinp 
plants have not been set for 300 years; the vines 
are renewed by laying; the old trunkv<t; but the root 
18 never separated from the stock This celebrated 
vineyard is never manured. The extent is 160 
French arpents. It makes, in a good year, from 
160 to 300 hogsheads, of 360 bottles each hogs- 
head. The expense of labour and cooperage in 
such a year, has arisen to SS^OOO francs; and the 
wine sells on the spot at five francs a bottle. The 
vineyard is of a pineau grape. The soil about three 
feet deep is a limestone rock.'* — Ene, A\^. 

l\)kay grape and toine. The vine is cultivated to 
the greatest extent in Hungary. The well known 
Tokay is raised on the last chain of the Carpathian 
bills in the neighbourhood of the town of Tokay. 
The district extends over a space of about twenty 
English miles. «Throug:hout the whole of this 
country it is the custom to collect the grapes which 
have become dry and sweet, like raisins, whilst 
hanging on the trees. They are gathered one by 
one; and it is from them alone that the prime To- 
kay, or, as it is termed, Tokay Ausbruch, is prepar- 
ed; whichj in 1807, sold for 100 florins the cask of 
180 halbes, on the spot They are first put toge- 
ther in a cask, in the bottom of which holes are 
bored to let that portion of the juice escape which 
will run from them without any pressure. This, 
which is called Tokay essence, is generally in small 

auAntities, and very highly prized. The grapes are 
len put into a vat, and trampled with the bare 
feet, no greater pressure being permitted. To the 
squeezed mass is added an equal quantity of good 
wme, which is allowed to stand for twenty-four 
hours, and is then strained. This juice, without 
ftirthec preparation, becomes the far-famed wine of 
Tokay^ which is difficult to be obtained, and sells 
in Vienna at the rate of 13/. sterling per dozen. 

The greater part of these vineyards is the pro- 
perty of the Emperor; several, however, are in the 
bands of the nobles. — BrigtU's Travels, 

Another species of Hungarian wine, called Mine- 
ser, is said to equal Tokay; next to that in value 
comes the wines of Edenburg. Rusth, St. Gyorgy, 
and Ofen, followed by a great variety whoso names 
are as various as the hills which produce them. 
The grape which is preferred for making the Tokay 
and other Hungarian wines of that character, is a 
small black or blue grape, figured and described by 
Sickler in his Garten Magazine of 1804, as the 
Hungarian blue. — Enc. Jig, 



valuable lesson of subduing his desires, and of ex- 
pecting limits to his individual gratification. Thus 
the principle of ju^tice, brought into full effect, cuts 
off the main sources of dispute and contention; pre- 
pares the' way for a free and liberal spirit, is the 
surest preservative against an envious, suspicious 
temper; and is the first step towards overcoming 
that selfishness, which is the prevailing evil of the 
human heart. This evil roust be carefully watch- 
ed, and perseveringly counteracted, especially by 
guarding against it in our own hearts and beha- 
viour; for, let It be remembered, that generosity and 
affection are virtues, which, from tneir nature, do 
not admit of being enforced by authority. We must 
not attempt to command them; nor should we up- 
braid children for the want of them, even towards 
ourselves, though we may do much to promote their 
growth, by this strict adherence to justice, by influ- 
ence, instruction, and a judicious improvement of 
those natural feelings of kindness, which almost all 
children occasionally display. There are few who will 
not discover emotions of sympathy and pity at the 
sight of any sorrow or suffering, which they under- 
stand to be such; and these are the occasions for awa- 
kening their benevolence and compassion,not only to- 
ward their fellow creatures, but to every living thing. 
We should be particularly careful to lose no such 
opportunity of cultivating this tenderness of feeling 
among themselves. If one of the little flock be ill, 
or in pain, the others will, generally, shew an inter- 
est and sympathy — a desire to comfort and please 
him. which should be carefully cherished. The af- 
fections of elder children are also oflen called forth, 
in a lively manner, toward the younger. Now, al- 
though tneir attentions to the little one, may at 
times be troublesome to the attendant, she ought 
not hastily to suppress them — rather let her com- 
mend the younger to the care and protection of the 
elder; ever bearing in mind the importance of nur- 
turing that/ami/y affection^ so invaluable in the pro- 
gress of life, and of which the foundation is gener- 
allv laid within the first ten years of childhood. 

Elder children are, on the contrary, soAietimes 
inclined to< tease, and domineer over the younger; 
though it is commonly those who have themselves 
been treated with tyranny, that are most disposed, in 
their turn, to become tyrants. This inclination is 
ever to be repressed*, we are to point out the mean- 
ness, as well as the barbarity, of employing superior 
strength in oppressing, or tormenting the weak 
and the helpless; and uniformly to manifest our ab- 
horrence 01 cruelty and tyranny, under whatever 
form they may appear, even when exercised to- 
ward the most insignificant insect Let the first 
appearances also of a revengeful disposition be es 
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rally present themselves, especially to a mother, 
when the hearts of her little ones are touched, not 
only of inculcating these divine injunctions, t>ut 
which will still more avail, of tenderly infusing the 
spirit they breathe, by sympathy and influence?— 
Nor is it only the precepts of the New Testament, 
which may assist us on these occasions^ we have 
also to point out the example of Christ We have 
to inculcate the habit of contemplating bis charac- 
ter, not ouly to be loved and admired, as perfect id 
itself, but as a pattern for us, as the standard at 
which we are continually to be aiming, as that which 
is intended to produce the strongest effects upon 
our Ifves and affections. It is to be lamented that of 
this perfect pattern, we make so little practical use, 
that it is so little brought to bear upon the daily 
conduct of life. No religious instruction is better 
suited to the minds of children, than that derived 
from the example of Christ; and no part of this ex- 
ample more calculated to touch their hearts, than 
the compassion, the tenderness, the consideration of 
the wants and feelings of others, which he so per- 
fectly displayed.* 

Children may be easily trained to exercise kind- 
ness and liberality towards the poor; they will ex- 
perience a pleasure in relieving their wants. When 
old enough, the boys may b% induced to save mo- 
ney; the girls to make clothes for the poor families^ 
with whom they are personally acquainted. It is 
important that the habit of giving freely should be 
early established; for the usefulness of many char- 
acters is materially abridged through life from the 
want of this habit With good and benevolent in- 
tentionsy they know not hofw to dispense liberally, or 
ho\jo to open their hands freely. Mutual presents, 
if altogether voluntary, have also a happy tendency 
in promoting family affection and good will. But, 
in endeavouring to foster liberality, it must never 
be forgotten, that kindness is not to be forced. 

Children, as they advance in age, should be 
taught to distinguish between that true generosity 
which involves self-denial, and that which costs 
them nothing — between a generosity which springs 
from a desire of applause> and that which is simply 
the result of benevolence and a sense of duty. 

* The compassion and tenderness of our Lord will be 
strongly illustrated by contrasting them with the beha^ 
viour of the' disciples. Excellent as they were as men, 
their impatience, and even want of charity, on many 
occasions, sufficiently prove, how wide is the difference 
bbtween human virtue, and divine perfection, between 
that exalted standard which is set before us for our 
imitation, and the conduct of those who have most 
nearly approached to it. It was tlie language of the 
Send the 



HARMONY, GENEROSITY, &c. 

(From *' Hints for the Improvement of Early EUlucation 
and Nursery Discipline.") 

Thoroughly to establish the principles of strict 
justice in the conduct of those who rule, and in that 
of the children, one toward another, is the grand 
means of securintf the peace and good order of a 
nursery, and the only sure ground work of harmo 
ny, mutual generosity, and, consequently, of love. 
Tiie apprehension lest his property shoul^ be ex- 
torted from him; the fear of having his own rights, 
in anv way. infringed; the suspicion that he may 
not receive his due — renders a child rritable and 
contentious: whilst the certainty that he himself 
shall be treated with entire justice and iinpartiality, 
satiiifies his mind, composes his spirit, and prepares 
him to impart, with liberality, what be knows is al- 
together in his own power. ' 

At the same time, the habit of nice attention, on 
his part, to the rights of others, teaches him the in- 



-T. ,, J J • 1 1 41 • 111 • disciples, *'Send the multitude away that they may eo 

pecially guarded against, both in our children, and h, to the villages and buy themselves victuals." Jestis 
in the conversation and conduct of those who are ] j^ng^gped, iiQive ye them to eat"— "I have compassion 
about them. If a chihi. in infancy, be encouraged | .^pon the multitude, 1 will not send them away fasting, 
to beat the table, against which be has bruised bis lest they faint by the way." ^Matt. xiv. and xv.) 

The followers of our Lord '^charged the blind man 
that he should hold his peace." **Jesu8 stood still, 
commanded him to be brought unto him, saying, What 
wilt thou that 1 should do unto thee.' Keceive thy 



head; if he be allowed td strike his brother, from 
whom he has received a blow; if he hear the lan- 
guage of retaliation and mutual reproach among 
hisattendants, can we be surprised, if he display an .... r -.w u *u j *u «« , . ••• t 

irascible and vindictive temper, as his will indhis ''fj: ^ n!Iin».''^ '''''^^lu''^ ^^"^ifiY^'L 
. . *u J u *> When parents broueht their youne children to 

passions are strengthened by age? .^ . . . . o ^ f» 



Although we are not to force upon children even 
the best instruction, nor urge them to an exertion of 
self-denial and benevolence, for which their minds 
are not ripe; yet we must remember the importance 
of raisinu; their views, as iliey are able to bear it, to 
the christian standard of relative goodness. We 
may gradually inculcate the invaluable precepts, 
that we should forgive one another, as we hope our- 
selves to be forgiven; that '* blessed are the merci- 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy;" that *'we are to do 
to others as we would have them do to us" — **aving 
compassion toward all; being pitiful and courteous; 
remembering **the words of the Lord Jesus," that 
"it is more blessed to give than to receive." 

How many of the fairest opportunities will nttu- 



Jesus 
that ho should bless them, the disciples rebuked them. 
"Jesus was much displeased, and said unto them, Suf- 
fer the little children to come unto me, and forbid tnem 
not And he took ti^em up in his arms, put his hands 
upon them, and blessed them." (Mark x.) 

When the Samaritans refused to receive their mas- 
ter, the disciples would have commanded fire to come 
down from heaven to consume them. Jesus answered, 
'*Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of; the 
Son of man is not come to destroy men^s lives, but to 
save them." (Luke ix.'^ 

When his enemies surrounded our Lord with swords 
and staves, **Simon Peter having a sword, drew it, and 
smote the High Prient^s servant; and cut off his right 
ear -then said Jesus unto Peter, put up thy sword into 
the sheath." ".\nd he touched his ear and heated it^' 
(Luke ixik— John sviii.) 
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It ia desirable [hat the plavlliuiga, biwks, &c. uC 
each child be nmrked with his own name. TLi- 
prevents many disputes, by facilitatiig that reicaril 
to individual property before recommended. When 
the division al a'n^ common treat is left to the chil- 
dren themselves, it is a good regulation that the 01- 
Tider is always to expect the last choice bimsell"; 
nnd that the absent are particularly to be remem 
bered— the most liberal shares to be reserved lor 
them. 

These observations may appear unnecessariiy 
minute; but it is by little things that children ac- 
quire habits, and learn to apply general principlts: 
"To a food parent, who aould not have his son cor- 
rected for a perverse Irick, but excused it, saying; il 
was a small matter, Solon wisely replied, 'Aye, but 
custom is a great one.' " 

■FORTISrO OLIO. 



ilentBof the day, enlivened by appropriate songs, 

:ind amongst others, by G , in bis best style. 

Bright Chanticleer proclaims tbe dawn. 

And spangles deck the thorn, 
TTic lowing herds now quit the lawn, 

The lark springs from the corn; 
Dogs, huntsmen, round the window throng. 

Fleet Juno leads the cry. 
Arise the burden of mj song. 

This day a stag must die. 




FOX HUNTING. 

Hark! Mark! the joy lunpiring horn, 

Salutes the earl} rising morn, 
And echoes through (lie dale; 

With clamouraus peals the nills resound. 

The bounds quirk scented scour tlie ground, 
And snuff Itie fragrant gale. 
To tut KtiiTOR or Tiic Amebicin Farueh: 

Sir — Ijriieving (liat an account of (be late mei 
iag between seven couple of dogs of the Baltimc 
liunt, and a like number of the Bridge (Pulomn 
pack, will be acceptable to some of your readers. \ 
give you a short Bccouni of five days' sport. 

Tuttdiiy, 30IA uU.— Met by appomtmcnt at Robs 
burg, where we were joined tiy a parly of geni te 
men from Bladensburg, with seven dogs, making a 
pack of 95 in number. Rain (ell until Heven o'clock, 
when the dogs wero uncoupled, and about twenly 
i;entleroen. impatient for the chase, mounted (hnr 
horses, and look a direction to the tveet. Many 
covers were drawn without findingj al length a t>i\ 
was unkennelled neiir the Monlgomery turnpiLii'. 
He went away for Ihc broken ground on the norHi 
west— here anolhcr fox was unkennelled, and the 
dogs divided. One fox, with faurtren dogs hard al 
bim, made for (he covers, two miles down tiic 
creek, where he ran in circles for an hour, afier 
which he broke away through the estate of Mr. 
Diggs, and through a part of the District of Coluiu 
biu, crosniiig the II;illinioro road between WhsIi- 
ington and lilad ens burg, near the spot where Com 
muilore Itamry was wounded, and passing (he 
rasIiTD branch on Ihc ice, was killed in I'rince 
George'a i-ounly. Owing to the heavy riding and 
the hjdnfss of (lie ground over whieh he ran, eioi 
a liorseuinn was n iUiin eight miles when the cbiis.- 
cnded. The oilier fox kepi doubling on the brokr i. 
ground, occnsionally cro^ising to the pine coi.j 
ivhere the lirf-l fox was found. The writer i< nol 
inluriii>-d uf the result. iKiving at sun-doivn made 
tb' he>l of his way to Gracff's; where the ivhute 
citrnp'iny was soon reunited in good trim lo enjoy 
the cheerl'iil lire anil cheerful board that ai.aited us; 
nnii when' the evening was spent most pkasanlly 
in conning over the feats of the dogs, and Uic iiici- 



With a hey, ho, chevy, 
Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy. 
Hark, harii, tantivy. 
This day a stag must die. 
The cordial lakes its merry round. 

The laugh and joke prevail. 
The huntsman blows a jovial sound, 

The dogs snufl' up the gale; 
The upland bills they sweep along, 

U'er Aelds, through brakes they Qy, 
Tbe game is rous'd; too true the song, 
This day a slag must die. 

With a heigh ho chevy, fiic. 
Poor slag, Ibe dogs thy haunches gore. 

The tears run down thy face. 
The huntsman's pleasure is no more, 

His joys were in (be chase; 
Alike the generous s)«ortsmBn burnf. 

To win ttie blooming fair, 
Dut yet he honours each by turns, 
They each become his care. 

With a heigh ho cbevy, ke. 
Thus ended (be first day's s|>ort. 
Thurulay, Id Fcbrttary.uuf.— TheBalliraoreand 
Bridge dogs afier a long trail, unkennelled a fox ~ 
the Virginia side, near the factory. His lirsl i 
was along a road for more than a mile to Cliapnia 
old fields, where he doubled, lirsl to (he leli.and 
reluming, crossed the road and breasted llic open 
country to Ibe wood, back of Arhnglon, tbe resi- 
dence of Mr. CusIib; turning (hen lo Ibe left, he 
made for tbe Gorgetown ferry, which be soon reach 
ed, and doubling sbon round, be' took bis ba<'k 
track, passing Arlington, and through Chupman's 
old Geld, made good the pine covers west of ihc 
Doi'lur's branch. After one circle round ihi- pines, 
he again breasted Ibe open country holding the dogb 
at a safe distance, and ran again to thi: ferry, aud 
bark to Ihe Doctor's branch. Although be slill 
kepi several minutes ahead of the pack, it tvas evi- 
dent the dogs were running to kill; they carried ibe 
sceni breast high, and ran without check. The fui 
doubled back lor Arhnglon woods, which reaching; 
be doubled to the right, passed the low giuundsneai 
Ibe bridge, passed on to the Fiuey bills, where be 
was killed after a chase of three hours and a half 
This was tlie most interesting chase of the 
ibe fox was viewed repeatedly, aud the dugs were 
almost always in sight. 

liaturdat/, Febrmry 3d. — The same dogs found 
fax near Arlingti>n, and >even vrent aHay with hii 
tu the Falls hills, at such a slaxhing rale, and in 
course so slr.iigiil thai all the horsemen and ibe ba- 
lance of the pack, al the lime on Ihe trail of a grey 
;fox, were thrown out This may be called a blank 
day. 

Tiiuday, Feb. Clh. — A gentleman from Fairfax 
joined by appointment with sevpn dugs, among 
Ihem Ihe famous bound Ruler. Found on Finny 
bill; doubled round thai and broke awjy lor a dis- 
tance of three miles through Ihe low, and chielty 
open grounds, leaving Arlington to tbe left, and the 
Georgetown ferry to Ihe right, reached Gen. Jones's 
farm.doubhnglo Ihe left, made tbe Pocior's bnuich; 
down that, crossed Ibe four mile crcfii to the Fac- 
tory hillsi rc-crOMed the four mile creek loFiney 



hj11;~he now made a straight run (hriHigfa Ihe M 
fields to Gen. Jones's, doubled to tb« rigbl, and 
miide ihe Georgelowo ferrv; kept down the riverl 
bank, opposite Mason's island, passed the low 
grounds near the bridge, doubled round Piaej hill, 
and was run into and killed there, after a chase of 
two hours and three quarters. This was tbe lecond 
heal chase of Ihe season; and what wu remarkable, 
though it rained inceisantly, there mi never a Ion 
of a minute's duration. 

Thunday, Feb. SfA.— The Fairfax and Bridge 
dogs met by appointment at the Four mile run- 
found a grey fox, wbicb was killed after an uoiuul 
long run of two hours. 

I soon as Ibe day. dawning forth from (he east. 

Has night's humid curtain withdrew, 
Tbe huntsman arises and winds the sweet horn. 

Inspiring Ihe musical crew. 
And now they're unkennell'd, and dashing abroad, 

ilonly frohc and gay; 
Then clustering dubmiss, by Ihe whip and voice aw'd 

Thus trotting to cover away. 

See ihro' tbe copse, how the hounds spread and tiy. 

Examining each likely haunt; 
Hark! I heard Ajiltcr dra); bim, preludinga CIT, 

How they join bira, and merrily chant! 
As Ibey get nearer to bim, ibe chorus it fills, 

-k! harkl now the villain is foundl 
Mow grand is the crash while back from the failb 

Echo gladly returna Ihe sweet sound. 

Tbe plougbraan and woodman their labour foraake. 
To tally him off see Ihem runt 
not beaded back, be aoun now will break. 
There's a balloo — by zounds he ii gonel 
All wild from the covert away burst the honndi, 
Aiuliitious lu lead, see each strive; 
ow the scent having lost, see Ihem ding o'er tbe 

grounds, 
There Ibey have il again — how they drive! 
Hold bardl — they're at check! — how obliquely ther 
spread, 

rr Ihal wide-casting bitch, see, baa hit himi 
:e the old hounds, how they preti to tbe head! 
ire sign the villain is sinking. 
This loose now will do him, his wiles avail naugbt, 

Sice Ihem run nut of scent into view! 
Fjv'ry hound's chopping at him! — by Jove then I 
tliought — 
Now Slifli.' and then £(prvig.'— who! wboopi 
The bounds, quite transported with creedioe*i,feait; 

Tbe horn now proclaims he b dead: 
The sportsmen all pleas d, but no one m*re bleu'd 

Than he whose good hound kept tbe lead. 
In perfection Ibis glorious sport to enjoy. 

At your table let Itmp raiiee preside; 
Ruddy healih a companion you'll constantly ban. 
And contentment will sit by her side. 



PEDIGREE OF TUCKAHOSL 

[Fumuhed by a gentleman to Ibt •ouDLl 
Tuchahue was bred by John VVii^kbHUi, Esq., of 
Riebniond, Va., and was sired by Flcrisel. Flori- 
zel was r,ne of the moal unequalled rare borsei ever 
raised in Virginia, having never paid forfeii or lieec 
beaten; tbe utmost of his speed (like the English 
Eclipse,) was never known, at no hone ibat con- 
tended against him could come within reach uf hii 
heels. He was a horse of fine liae, (aiiteen bands,) 
and commanding appearance, and yet poaaessing 
line symmetry and uncommon activity. He waa 
gol by the imported horse Diomed^ be bjr FlonsiJ; 
and he by King Herod. King Herod, ID ninelreu 
years, got (be aitonishing number ot four bundired 
and niaetj-ieren wiDneiti wbo won tm hwMticil 
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thousand pounds sterling, nearly equal to a million 
or dollars. The dam of Florizel, by the imported 
Shark, s^randdam by Harris's Eclipse^ (a son of old 
Fearnought, out of an imported mare — imported 
Fearnought — imported Shock, &c. &c., being tho- 
rough bred.) The dam of Tuckahoe, by the im- 
ported horse Alderman, graudd^m by the imported 
norse Clockfast, (half brother to old Medley,) great 
eranddam by old Wildaire, one of the fmest stal- 
hons ever raised in Virginia, being got by old Fear- 
nought, dam Uv Jolly Roger, out of the imported 
mare Kitty Fisher. 



BiKXSCfiLXkajnBOVtt. 



BANKING SYSTEiM. 

[We hare been for a long time impressed with 
(he truth of the reflections contained in the follow- 
ing extract. They are not now promulgated for 
the first time; if we mistake not, they a^ree with 
tiic predictions of those who were oppo.sed to the 
charter of the Farmers' Bank of Maryland, and 
to the whole scheme of country banks in our state. 
Too many of the evil consequences foretold at that 
time, have since become melancholy matters of 
fact; and if it be now too late to redeem the 
broken fortunes of those who have been swallowed 
in the vortex, it may yet be lime enough to warn 
those who are approaching under full sail, and in 
easy confidence, the margin of the same whirlpool, 
unconscious of their danger. The evil *'ffects upon 
the landed interest, whicli result from easy borrow- 
ing, on short discounts of uncertain continuance^ are 
here described willi a liveliness and truth that re- 
minds us of remurks on the sanic subject, by the 
well known and deservedly popular author of **Let- 
ters from the South." Perhaps the pamphlet from 
which they are taken may he by the same pen. We 
have only seen what has been copied from it, by 
the Editor of the New York Evening Post] 

''But however dangerous may be the temptation, 
and injurious the consequences of an unlimited pa- 
per system, to the mercantile community, there is 
another, the largest, the most wealthy, and the most 
valuable portion of this or any other state, to whom 
the multiplication of little banks, is still more inju- 
rious. 1 mean the farmers; the owners and cultiva- 
tors of the land, whose labours are the blessing of 
every country, and whose products the staff of life 
to all mankind. I speak of what has passed under 
my own eyes, when 1 say that a country bank is a 
nuisance of the worst kind to all parts where its in- 
fluence extends. It at once begets among the far- 
mers a taste for expensive improvements, and is the 
parent of a thousand imaginary wants, which it af- 
fords at the same time the momentary means of 
supplying. The old Dutch bam. which answered 
the purposes of his honest old fashioned father, and 
his own, must be pulled down, and replaced by one 
of a more improved construction, and far more ex- 
pensive. One expense begets another. The house 
which kept the old barn in countenance, and was 
kept in countenance by the barn, can no longer 
hold up its head; it is disgraced by the modem struc- 
ture and must also be pulled down, to make way 
for a palace, which is far too large for the ground 
to which it appertains. A new house requires new 
furniture, and a mode of living to correspond with 
the rest of the new creation. There is a capi- 
tal mill seat on the farm, and though there are a 
Elenty of mills for all the uses of the neighbour- 
ood, the demon of speculation whispers him to 
build a merch^tnt mill, with all old Oliver Evans' 
machinery, and heaven knows what other improve 
ments besides. Thus he goes on with improve- 
ment upon improvemeot, tul he is orer head tod 
can in dabt 



I But where doe.i he get all the money for these 
I improvements? Thus it is: A liberal, kind-hearted 
' man, belonging to one of these little country banks^ 
for whose paper there is no earthly necessity in 
I transacting the business of the neighbourhood, falls 
accidentally in his company, at an election, or at the 
I httle market town, and begins by wondering why he 
I don't build a new barn, a new house, a new mill, or 
I undertake some other great improvement on hiS; 
farm. Every thing is rising at the moment in its' 
nominal value in consequence of the floods of paper 
poured forth by the new bunk; and those improve-; 
ments will enable him to sell bis farm to great ad- 
vantage, and make a capital speculation. The peo- 
ple of the United States are a race of men having 
few, if any equals in the world, in all the essentials 
of a great nation. But they have their foibles. 
They cannot harden their hearts against the seduc- 
tion of SPECULATION. At that magic wonl, their 
I eyes begin to sparkle; they prick up their ears, and 
j snort, and curvet, and caper about, like the young 
I war-horse in the meadow, when he hears the sound; 
of the trumpet. Like him they run from one side] 
i to the other, poking their heads through the fence, 
jor measuring its heights with their arched necks to! 
:see if it can be cleared at a bound. Nothing can! 
restrain them, and finally, they either break down : 
the barrier or leap the gate, and away they go,| 
I looking neither to the right or the left, before or 
; behind, in their ardor to follow the empty sound. 
!8o with our honest farmer. He Ustens — and 



IS 



I overcome. He is determined to make a specula- 
; tion, and nothing delays him a single moment but 
I the Want of means. 

I '*These are promised him with unlimited genero- 
isity, by the liberal gentleman aforesaid. It is only 
i to give his note backed by a mortgage, or assign- 
jment of his land, and money will rain down in 
; showers. The note will be renewed at the end of 
■ sixty days, as often as he wishes, and in the interim 
there will certainly be opportunity for a great spe- 
culation. The bait is swallowed; the note signed, 
the mortgage recorded in dootnsday book — the mo- 
ney received and the mill built; but no grist comes 
to it — and a mill without grist is but a poor specu- 
lation. Sixty days are like sixty minutes, to a man 
that has a note to pay. Time limps with creditors, 
but flies with debtors. The note is renewed, with 
the interest added, it is astonishing, gentlemen, how 
a debt grows, when it is thus fed with a meal of in- 
terest every sixty days. The agent of the bank, 
who very likely has a notion of making a snug spe- 
culation himself out of the farm, watches our honest 
farmer as a cat watches a mouse, and plays with 
him as prettily, till it is time for the coup ae grace. 
All at once the bank is hard pressed for money, and 
the note which by this time nas nearly approached 
to a tolerably fair price for half the farm, must be 
paid. The farmer tries to sell his farm, and realize 
his great speculation. But no man ever gets a ^at 
price when it is known that he must sell. Besides, 
the little bank has it always in its power to make 
money scarce in the neighbjurhood, by calling in 
its loans or refusing discounts. The catastrophe is 
inevitable — the farm is sold, and ten to one, bought 
in by the bank, at a great sacrifice; and the next 
thing you hear of our honest farmer, he is on his wav 
either to jail, or to Missouri or Arkansaw, in search 
of a new speculation. I have seen half a township, 
aye, gentlemen., half a county, change hands in this 
way, before the final catastrophe — to wit the failure 
of the bank, and the loss to the public of perhaps 
three times the real amount of its nominal capital. 
It is a fair exchange — rags for lands and houses — a 
crust of bread for a shomder of mutton — a shadow 
for a substance. 

"Such consequences are not accidental, but inevi- 
table. 1 have visited many parts of this country, 
and been much conversant with ihe life and history 
*of the liBtrmers. I was bora and brought up amcmg 



I them, and have ever been in the habit of taking a 
great interest in their prosperity, because I know, 
that they constitute the back bone, the very marrow 
and sinew of this nation. The other classes merely 
crawl upon the outside crust of the country; but the 
cultivator of the land is anchored in its bosom, and 
is as much a piece of his farm, as a sailor is of his 
ship. In all my observation and experience, I can 
honestly declare, I never knew an instance of a coun- 
try bank, which did not eventually produce such a 
state of things as I have described. And it cannot 
be otherwise — it is in the nature of man, and in the 
nature of things, that it must be so— it is the eternal 
law of necessity, which forever connects effects with 
their causes. Wherever you throw teniptation in 
the way of men, and at the same time aflord them 
the npeans of gratifying their longings, you do all 
that is necessary to ensure their yielding to these 
temptations. The first and most certain consroucnco 
of establishing a bank among a simple race of yeo- 
manry, is to tempt them from their usual habits of 
economy and prudence. The examples of those who 
share in the favours of the bank; the impro\'emcnt 
and embellishments they are thus enabled to make; 
and the increase of luxuries they display in their 
style of living, are but too apt to tempt others to 
participate in these novel delights. Men do not like 
to see those with whom they have been hitherto on 
an equality, suddenly shoot ahead of them in the 
voyage of life; and one single example of splendid 
pauperism in the person of a dependant on a coun- 
try bank, is sufficient to lead a whole neighbourhood 
into a habit of taking up money, in loans of sixty 
days. 

"The remarks which I took the liberty of offer- 
ing, upon the mischievous disadvantages of these 
short accommodations in the mercantile commu- 
nity, apply With ten fold foice to the business and 
condition of the farmers. The merchant buys one 
day, and sells the next; and that punctuality with 
regard to pecuniary engagements which is essential 
to his existence, enables him to calculate with some 
degree of certainty, on receiving, or beins; able to 
pay, a certain sum of money on a certain day. Be- 
sides this, he enjoys in various ways, facilities for 
meeting bis engagements, unknown to the farmer, 
who deals but fittle in notes of hand, and is not con- 
sidered a bankmpt if he omits to paj^ on a specified 
day. The merchant, moreover, if in any regular 
business, will, generally speaking, be able to make 
by his bank accommodations, enough to pay the 
discount, and a little besides for himself. But the 
farmer who can afford to pay six or seven per cent, 
for money out of the produce of his farm, must rise 
early and work late — he must live upon rye bread 
and salt pork, and carry all the rest to market.—- 
This is the case where he pays interest only once a 
year, and the creditor is content to wait till he can 
thresh his grain, kill his hogs, and bring to market 
all he has to sell. But it is infinitely worse where 
the liability of payment recurs, regularly, every six- 
ty da^s, and where the interest must be paid on a 
certain day, or added to the principal. His harvest 
of wheat; his haymaking; hts beef and his pork; 
his receipts of money, in fact, only happens once a 
year, and once only, or at most, twice in the year, is 
he prepared to pay any considerable sum of money. 
How then can he endure for any length of time, 
this rapid succession of demands, and this unceas- 
ing accumulation of interest? I never knew but one 
farmer, who survived a bank discount, and he was 
happily preserved from certain destruction, by the 
bank being ruined, before it had time to ruin him. 

**Thus it is, gentlemen, that a deceitful painted 
spectre of prosperity is seen to stalk for a while in 
the neighbourhood of one of these pernicious insti- 
tutions. The houses become better; the barns more 
capacious; the fences more neat, and the fields are 
dressed in smiles. But the heart of the poor t it 
at will, rejotces not in what now no longer hei< 
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to hira. Hia pilloiv cases are finer than Ilipy were, 
but they pillow an atliinc heaiJ — hi» curt;iin5 are l.ir 
more Omhionable — but they hide nn aching heail. 
and 8 slecpleu man. He can no longer look out ii, 
the bright sunnj morning on his inherilanre with 
the cahn satidGed eye a( unincumbered puasession; 
nor stand a» he once did. e^(^ct nnd indp)icnilent he- 
fore the first in the hind. He h in deht and asla>e 
to other*. The iinifils of his land— tlie land itseir, 
belongs not to him; and thu» a race of honest, in- 
duslrioui, virtuous, and independent rarmers. la ex- 
cbauKedforshin);le palaces — painted Tenets — unne- 
cessary outhulldint;9. and Ihe auperlluuu' trumpery 
of a centeel draH-ins room, fur country gossips to 
meet in, and envy their neighbours the possession 
of someplded itewfctaw. 

"HoH' is il (hat a bank is necessary to its altain- 
ment? Either the projectors of this undertaking for ^j^^ ^^ 
the pubhc eood have the capital or the credit neces- -^ ^^ 
wry to its completion, or they have not. Il the for- (;m,„, 
■, (hen a bank is not necessary; if the laltev, I " 
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would ask. nho takes the risk of the failure of th 
project? Certainly the people at large, among ivhoni 
the Dotes of the bank have been circulated. If the 
project fails — if the funds are embezzled, misappl i- 
ed — or if the cost, as is generally the case, far ex- 
ceeds the original estimates, and the bank fails; !(e 
a matter of course, the holders of its notes are Ih< 
Bufferers, and Ihe public, as is usual in all these pro 

i'ects for the public good, either directly or indirect 
f, pays the price of the failure. 



8>Al the instance of .Mr. Buchanan, delpfate from 

Uallimore county, enlitlcd, already, hy bis industry 

and intelligence to he ranked amoneit the leading 

niembcrsul the leK:is1alure ol Maryland, a i 

tee has been r.iised in the i louse of l)n!egal< 

eil Ihe Comniillee on ^igrifiiilure. Assuredl;)' there 

is a iviile ^rupe and a;ii|ile occd'^iun for iuquiries into 

the causes of the decline uf agricuilure. A hill bus 

;n past by ihi- l-louse of Repn;selitatives in 

(s. to insure a turtune-ale refill lo tbe few 

of lari;e capitaU employed 



PHXOBS OUBR£»T. 



BfibF, KalliniOK 
iAUt»N,Bli(l Ua 
:i:E3-\VAX,Ani 

COFFEE, Java, . 



COTTON VAI(>,No.! 
An advance of I ce 

('.AMDLI':S, Mould, . 
Dipt 

CHEKse, 

FE.VTHERS, lave,. . 

FISH.Herrings.Sus. 

Sbud, trintmeil, 

FI.AXSEF.1>, 

FLOUIl, Superfii 



"In thehistory of these projects, based upcn,^^, ^„j ^^ 

hankmg privdftges, the bank has generally.if no Ny,,; ^^o keep from 



dufaclurea. Can any thing be done, in the way of 
Iti^iiltitaje help, to save front ruin the maity whose 
iiitle (dl is in the soil? 

Sl^lt is staled in a Boston paper of the 6(h inst, 
ihal there were received Ihe day before, in a long 
I train of sleds, about 20,000 lbs. of wool, consi^ed 
I to alessrs. Liverniore &. Dunn. This wool is fi 
j sheep kept in Ihe town of Orrvilie, Vermont — where 
mated lOO.OOO lbs. of wool were sheared 



SiHquehatinB. fiiperh. 
GLNPOVVOER, Balti. . 
GltAIN,lnd.curn,yelloir 

IVheat, Family Flour, 

do. Lawler.&Ked.new 
Red, Susque. . . 



e told, there are indivi' 
o 3000 kheep. 



ed in good faith, the failure of Ihe projei 
preceded or succeeded by the failure of the bank 
But the ordinary course has been, and probably will 
continue to be Ibis:_the public good having an- 
swered its purpose of a ladder, by which Ihe real 
object, the bank, was obtained, is kicked away with- 
onljceremony; the project is lelt to die a natural 
death, while Ihe bank continues in operation, to the 
marvellous beneGI of the projectors." 



MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

CampbtU'i Slaiiim, TVnn., Jan. 30, 1S3?. 
Hit. SvniKEH, 

iitr, — The wild pigeons have this day been pass- 
ug this place, going north, in vast numbers. S. M. 



iLiFSE. — We mention fur Ihe inforroationof the 
breeders of blooded horses, that Eclipse will stand 
Ihe ensuing season in the vicinity v( Bruuswick 
county, upon Ihe border of Murth Carolina. This 
situation has been selected as most central, and 
with the view of accommodating the many genlh 

en in Virginia, North and South Carolina, owi 

K mares of the Sir .Archy slock. 

The ditferenl papers (especially those to the South 
of New York.) will confer a favour on the owners of 
blooded mares, by inserting this notice, «s Eclipse 
will certainly return lo Ihe North in the lall. 



^xa if^xssasi. 
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(^We wish that every friend of this journ^Ll 
should understand, and that (hey would have Ih>' 
kindness to make it known, that to aiti/ oiw who h ill 
procure /our subscribers and remit their yiil, u,' 
will send (he American Farmer wiihoul iharbre— w 
any one who will procure ^ce siihsi'riliers, will iv 
allowed to retain gS on his remittini; the reinainin:; 
f30. We bcK also lo repeat, that all which is ne 
cessnry lo be done by any one. winhing lo sub 
■crihe. is lo inclose a five dollar note by mail, at tlii' 
risk of Ike Editor o/' the .fniericoii Farmer, iidli 
more — and whether Ihe money be recpived or ntil, 
the paper Will be forwarded immediatply, and the 
actual receipt of each number of the volume will 
be K'laraiileed by the Editor. 

The American Farmer is published weekly - 
about one half, or four pa^es, devoted to practic:il 
Agriculture; (he remainder to Internal improve 
menls, Rural and Domestic F.conomy; selections Ibr 
housekeepers and female readers, and Natural Hi^ 
tory and Rural Spurts. A minute index, and titie 
page to the whole volume, is published and forward- 



t^ToBACCo — The reason for not making parti 
cular mention of this article, is because there is no- 
thing doin-; with il. If any thing occurs lo make 
a stir in the market, our readers shall be apprized 



O-Hay is selling for fl'f per ton—Stnw, \\%. 



A person capable of erectmi; a PiccEnT, on the ph 
et fuclb anil cslablished tiy Mr. >i. Ingersoll, of .Uassa- 
hiisoirs — .T description or wliich, with all the fixtures 
pperlainin^ iu it, can be found in the 6lh volui; 
lie American Farmer, ii January, I8i4, Apply a' 



FOR SALE, 
A full blood Devon Cow, three years old, with a Dc- 

fon Imllcalf bv |,- - '- ■" 

xs-kK-i for them i% 



CONTENTS OF THI.S NUMBEE. 
New olijeels for (Jie Jlteuliou of Maryland and South- 
ern Fanners, (In tlie CuJIivati'tn of Hops — Charac. 
tcrislics of Flnmish llusiiandry — .l^ricullural SchooJuf 
Mocffelin, in Pruasia— Sheep, ini[iiiry— Queries— Tune 
of Cutting Timber tur Kails — Caltivaliuu of the 
in France— Hints for the IniprovCineDt of Early Educa- 
tion and Nursery Uiscipline, liarmonv, Uericrosilj, Ste. 
Fos Hunting near (ho bislrict of Columbia— Fed igrei 
of Tuckahoc— On the Baakinz System— Migratioo o 
Birds— Editorial items. 
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ON THE WJLTIVATION OF HOPS. 



(From the Menu 



In the poVmi 
performed, the 
the hinds have adi 
the surfkceofthe 



the Board of Agriculture of the 
of New York.) 

tdfimnpage S78.) 

ih is tbet^oext operation to he 

ion rule is to be^in as soon as 

^ed two or three inches ahove 

ind, which is in general about 



the 1atle#Md"aCA|i^il, or beginning of Maj. The 
number oCi|iittU«|||t are the most proper and ad 
Tantageodii' fhr Wm hill, has not been yet well 
ascertained by Mmters; but hi it has been shown 
that a full and frnj^mission of air, light and sun, 
is essentiallj oecemry to the healthy growth of the 
plants, iHm should never l>e too much crowded. 
Three is tSl mo|t usual allowance, though a great- 
er number w ol|en employed. They should be 
placed in such a l^nner as to leave the largest 
spaces or opepini^ towards the south or south-west, 
that the plan ^^ 

of Hght and KIHbd the stoutest on the side which 
has a northerfi«^p|(pt, the more powerfullv to resist 
the winds. The poles are most commonly fixed in 



tion and the pickers that are to be employed. The 
latter are constructed by nailing four or moBB pieces 
of boards on as many upright posts as frames set 
into the ground. When finished, they are al>out 
^even or eight feet in length, three feet in breadth, 
and about the same in height The apparatus be- 
ing thus made ready, the hop-binds are cut over 



tool for the purpose, which is termed a dog, or puU- 
iti^-hook. They are then placed upon Sie frame 
with the bind upon them, mostly two, but some- 
times three, in order to be picked: three, four, or 
more pickers being employed in clearing the binds 
of the* hops on each side of the diflerent frames; 
these, with the person engaged in sorting the poles, 
are denominated a set Women and children are 
frequently employed in this work. The hops, after 
k>ting carefully separated from the leaves and binds, 
art dropped into a large cloth hung round on tenter 
hotks within, underneath the frame. When this 
hai been filled, the hops are put into a large sack, 
derive the more full influence m )rder to their being taken home, to be dried on 

kills for the purpose. Tbis should always t>e per- 

foimed as expeditiously as possible after the hops 

baie been picked, that they may not sustain any 

the ground by meams of an iron crow, with which jinjiry by remaining together in their green moist 



had recourse to for the purpose, which in Kent is 
generally bought for about fifty shillings the load, 
which consists ^ Attj sacks. 

For the com «aieiice of bagging the hops, a round 

hole or trap is prepared in the floor of the stowage 

room, exact! \ equal in size to that of the mouth of 

the bag, on whicb a frame of wood is placed, to 

close to the surface of the land by a person accus- ^ which the edges of the opening of the bag are se- 

tomed to the work, and the poles drawn up by a curely attached all round. A very soiall handful 



hol^s to the deptlmf eighteen or twenty inches : re 
formed, and the ra!n>pened root ends of the pOi "> 
forcibly placed in them, the earth being immedi 
ately afterwards well rammed, or trodden about 
them. 

The difficulty of 4fais business chiefly consists in 
pitching the holes to proper depths; in setting the 
poles down with such exertion as that they may fix 
themselves firm at the bottom, and that the tops of 
the poles may have such a direction outwards, as 
to obviate as much as can be the hoiuing of the 
binds. Where due attention is not bestowed on 
these points, much injury and loss may be sustain- 
ed by the destruction of the plants. When tke 
poles are set, two or three of (he binds may be di- 



stae; as where this is tlie case they are often liable, 
esfeciallv when the weather is warm, to be much 
datiaged, both in colour and flavour, in the course 
of i few hours, by the heat which the? take on. 
For this reason it is necessary to keep the oast, or 
kih, constantly at work, both night and day, dur- 
ing the time of picking. The number of pickers 
sh(uld, therefore, be as nearly as possible propor* 
tioied to the quantity of hops that can be dried off" 
by the oast And where, from the nature of tt^e 
seaon, or other causes, the undried hops are suf- 
fend'to accumulate, they should always be placed 
ony a few together, witliout being closely packed. 

n cases where the crops are pretty abundant, a 
dilgent picker will separate from eight to ten 
builiels a day, which, when dried, may weigh about 



of hops being then tied firmly in each of the lower 
comers, the bag is let fall below, and a person term- 
ed the packer, gets in, and with a heavy weight, 
which he keeps continually moving round, where 
he is not immediately treading, tramples and press- 
es the hops down as closely as possible into the 
bags, as they are thrown in, in small quantities, by 
another person employed for the purpose. In this 
manner he proceeds until it is quite filled, when 
each of (he upper corners has a few hops enclosed 
in them in the same way as the others, which serve 
the purposes of handles; and the bag is drawn up, 
and the mouth of it well secured, after being dis- 
engaged from the frame. In performing this busi- 
ness, the closer the hops are pressed into the bags 
the better, as they preserve their colour, smell and 
taste more perfectly. 

In the operation of drying and rendering hops 
proper for the bag, some loss of weight must of 
course take place. According to some, sixty bushels 
of well ripened, fresh gathered hops, which have 
not been attacked by the fly, will produce, when 
dried and bagged, about one hundred weight. 

The g^diiCHS of a samf^le of hops depends upon 
diflerent circumstances, as the clammy feel of the 
yellow, farinaceous, powdery substance which is 
sprinkled over them, and their colour. The former, 
in the language of the hop planter, is termed the 
condition, and the sample is esteemed the more or 
less valuable by the buyers, in proportion as the 
feel is more or less clammy; and in regard to the 
latter, it is of the utmost importance in the sale of 
the bops, that it should be preserved as bright as 
possible; though it is not always the case that those 



rected up each of them, being tied, in the manner 

adviued lyeCore, in different plaees b} labouri^rs em- on« hundred weight. It is usual in many places to | which are th • brightest in their appearance are the 
pIove() for the purpose, and ivhich is to tie repeat- let the picking of this crop, by the bushel. The | strongest io tiavour. 

ed as there ma) be occasion for it. When t/ic poles i price is variable, according to the abundance or it is this property, however, that induces the 
are high and the binds strong, standing ladders may scarcity of labourers, t'rom sixteen to twenty ex- • planter to aiake a distinction in the bagging of the 
be useful in tying them near (he tope. I pert pickers will be necessary in favourable seasons I article. The brightest hops, and those which have 

It has been observed that this work demands and where the produce is rather abundant, to keep the finest colour, are put into bagging of a better 
* ' * ' » ' • - - ' .. o . . .^ . . . quality, and termed pockets; while those of the 

brown kind form bags, being put in bagging of a 
coarser and%]pre heavy sort. The first sort are 
made use of inlhe brewing of ales and all the finer 
sorts of malt hquor; but the latter chiefly in the 
making of porter. Where hops are to be kept for 
some length of time, the coarse bagging is, how- 
ever, the best 

The length for a bag is about two .ells and a 
quarter, and that for z, pocket nearly the same, each 
having an ell in width. The former, where the hops 
are good, well cured, and tightly trodtlcn in, weigh 
about two hundred .md a half; and the latter, when 
of the Canterbury pocketing, about one hundred 
and a haifj where they mucli exceed or fall short of 
these weights, it may be suspected that they are 
either of an inferior quality, or have been injured 
in their preparation. The planter will be best di- 
rected in respect to the duty on hops, by perusing 
the excise laws respecting them. 

After these operations have been performed, it 
will be proper to clear the poles of the binds, and 
set them up in stacks as soon as possible, unless. 



particular attention in the early part of the •^um-jan oast at work that is capable of drying otf eighty 
mer. When short and slender poles have been bushcK at eaeh measuring. 

put to hills where the binds prove of strong and Beside the pole-puUer and pickers, another per- 
vigorous growth, it may sometimes repay thetrou-'son will be requisite in the hop plantation, in order 
ble to have them removed, and others of a taller I to pick up the scattered branches of the binds, and 
and stronger kind put down in their stead. The convey the produce to the kiln. A boy is in gene 
benefit obtained by this practice is often consi- ral employed in this business, who, from the nature 
derable. of hi:> work, is commonly called the pokeboy. The 

During the summer in the more early growth of conveyance of the hops is accomplished by means 



the plants, the superfluous binds of every kind 
should be repeatedly removed as they present them- 
selves, reserving only one or two on eac^ hill to 
supply the places of such as may be hurt in being 
trained to the poles at first, as accidents of this na- 
ture often occur, in consequence of the tender buds 
being bruised or rubbed ofl* by the agitation of the 
winds. 

This is the whole of the culture that is required 
till the season at which the hops become ripe, and 
are ready to be picked, which is known by the fra- 
grant smell which they emit, their becoming firm, 
and acquiring a brown colour. It is usually about 
the besjinning or middle of ^September. 

Much care and circumspection is necessary in 
the performance of this business, to see that every 
thing proceeds with r^^gularity and despatch, as 
there is always much danger from delay, the crops 
being equally exposed to injury from the winds as 
continued ^in. As a preparation for this business, 
baskets, bif^ or cribs, are procured or formed, in 
number pro|H)rtionate to the extent of the planta- 

No. 4^. —VOL. 8. 



of a cart, horse, or hand-labour, according to the 
distance of the plantation from the kiln. 

The drier, or person employed in the kiln, should 
be perfectly acquainted with the business, regular 
and steady, as much of the planter^s profit depends 
upon this work being properly performed. 

The wages of the diflerent persons engaged in 
these operations, are always considerably influenc- 
ed by local and other circumstances, in Kent, be- 
fore the late advances in the price of all sorts of 
farm labour, it was usual for the pole pullers to 
have from eighteen pence to two shillings the day, 
with small beer; the driers half a crown, with an 
unlimited allowance of both beer and spirits; the 

pickers from three halfpence to two pence the j is sometimes the case, it has been done at the time 
bushel, with allowance of spirits, &c. These wages, of picking, as they are apt to sustain much injury 

by remaining upon the ground with the bind upon 
them. The work is usually performed by the acre, 
the poles being piled up into square stacks; thirty 
or forty poles being set to each corner, which should 
stand about twelve feet apart in each direction at 
the base, the tops uniting as closely as possible, in 



however, at present, are greatly advanced. 

Where what is termed a cockle mut is made u^e 
of, sea coal is mostly employed as fuel; a chaldron 
being considered the proper allowance to a load of 
hops. But where iiair kibis are in use, as the smoke 
of that sort of coal would be injurious, charcoal is 
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^iTurdin^, under different rircumstances or noil and 
sPSSOD, from two hundred to ut)Wnrds of twrcitf > 
hundred weielit on the acre. Itn medium Boihjn 
tolerablj favourable yesrs, it may be eHtimaled al 
" im six to f'x^in or nine hundred neigbt, from ten 

Tourteen being considered at good crops. A pro- 
duce of twenty hundred wci);ht but rarely occura, 
and is much too large for the planter in general to 
fii his eitiectations upon. 

The whole of the eipenses incurred in the rulii- 
vation of these crops, and the profits nhicb they 
Hfford, are slated in the followinc Dianner by f- 
Kent, in his useful Hints io Gentlemen Farmert: 
Expeiua per Aert. 



this nay an 0|>ening i» foniied below, which coou'i I 
bules to dry and preserve ihp poles. 

At this period all such poles as arc too short, or 
in any way improper for further use, should be laid 
aside, in order that such of them as are tuiiHble 
may be employed in the new plantations; and that 
the planter may fully aicerlain the proportion of 
fresn poles thai may be necessary for the following 
seaton, which it is of great advanlaite to have pro- 
vided, broosiht upon the K^ound, set up convenient 
ly IB stacks, and sharpened, when there is leisurt 
in the winter months. The poiols of the old onei 
■uy also be put in order al the same lime, and no- 
Ihiog be thus left to inlerrupt the business of polin) 
at the proper season. The best poles, which an 
those of ash, chestnut and willow, of the length of 
from eighteen to twenty-four feet, nill seldo 
longer Uinn sii or seven years; and those of 
ferior kind, as from beech, maple, o»k, &c. not 
nearly so loni;. The bark is shaved oS all the 
sorts except ihoie of the Arh kind, (in which it ae 
paratea of its own accord in the second year,) ir 
order to prevent their being destroyed by worms 
Wping in them. 

After the poles have been stripped and stacked 
■p, the hind should be cleared away, which, in amne 
districts, i* done by tyiaii; it up into bavins, or small 
bundles, when perfectly dry, and putting it in 
•beds or other convenient places, for the purpose 
of fuel In ovens, Stc. This work Is performed at 
the rate of about six pence the hundred. In nthers 
it is burnt upon the ground; and, in some, ihc 
bourers are permitted lo lake it home for Iheir 
nse. Bui whatever method is adopted, it should 
invariably be removed, to prevent its lolerrering 
with the future digging of the plantation, which * 
the nent operation to be performed. 

This should be executed as early as possible 
the autumn or winter monlhs, bi order that the 
land may have the full InSucoce of the Trosts. Thi 
work should be performed in a dry season, and be 
accomplished wilh as much expedition as possible, 
(he most careful and Iruslv labourers being always 
employed. It is usually clone at a filed price for 
one hundred hills, as from two rhillings to half aj 

crown. The labourer makes use of a three prong- ^ . ,, j j . j 

ed fork, which in some places is termed a ^Id. for A""* ";« «!«.':«* deducted 
the purpose, each prong being about an inch and 
a half in breadlh. It is of greal consequence that 

this operation be executed in a very perfect man , , ■ l i . . -■ 

ner, much of Ihe success of the planV"- depend The expense of formmg "'w bop planl,U.on> ., 
ingupoo it. If ihere ahould be mv i.inds S an T"? '^ons.den.ble. In Suffolk, it is es-im. 
mprop" hind, Ihey may be now «moved, and ^""° *"*''' .I*'." P"" -*, '° ""? a'^a'^'.^' 
others of Ihe proper sorts pul in Iheir stead. {''V^^ thi"? that w r.qms.le i, included; H.e 

And though manure may sonLelimes be omitted, f^arges I.e.ng nearly the . 
in the second year where Ihr soil is veryrich,it been ju.l sued. , ^ .^ .■ „ , 
Should be carerully applied befo«! the business of ,. "" "'f ^o'""? "^ Kent, where the ptact.ce of let- 
J I r , ,. fj^^ Qy| ijjg culture of crops of this sort to labour 



and pays the workmen, bei 
tie weather tnost favoural 



south westerly winda ; 



"Jf' 

wet, or when eitbtr euterl] 
continue for any great lenj 

months. Hot ^le 

fter foi^gy raorningi, 
months, also prove highly deUBeattL tc 
crops. High winds towards t^|p[p[iiJhb 
picking '"' ' — ' — "'' — ^ 



Medium price of an acre of land suits- L 

ble for hops, ..... 1 

Digging Ihe ground, ... 

DrenBing and pruning, . . ,0 

PolinK 

Three hoeirgs, 

Once moulding, , . . , 
Tying the biniis to the poles, , , 
Stripping Ihe binds off the poles, . 
Slacking Ihe poles. .... 

Sharpening the poles, ... 
Manuring, ...... 3 

Picking, drying, and duty, at IJ. IOa 
per hundred, ihe crop being estimat- 
ed at VI cwi, the acre, , . 18 
Bagging, anu occasional eipense of 

bags, about 

Ash poles, estimated at 30,350 to the 
acre, and supposed to last eight 
years, medium price 1S( a hundred 
at (he stub — eighth pari of which is 

nearly 3 

Carriage of ditto, estimated at , .1 



Prodxiet. 
Supposing 12 hundred per acre, and 
that Ihe medium price is 4( (9J9T6} 
Ihe hundred, the amount will be i\ 




DOHherlj; windl 

tiiDf daring th« 

_f svnabint after 

ib^liitteaMniiDer 

' to theM 

„ of tte 

I, likewise produce MBaidernble mil* 
:hief, by bruising and •Iberwiigjkijurinf Ibe bopl. 
When unfavouralile weather id* place, atKiut tM 
period in which (he planis are io bfossoQi if is sel- 
dom Ibal the produce is good or abuDdMH. as manj 
of the bun generally suffer in sucb a maaoer a* lA 
' ' ' ' rming perfect h)!^ 
I, ihe very forwara 
from all (he difTerent accidents t 
re exposed, than those that a 
igourous growth, it may, on 
fore, sometimes he advisable U 
forward binds. 



produce, will lea 



s those which have 



I ers who are experienced i 
», they g 



Ihe winter digging 

one, in (he pioporliun of about twelve full t.... -, . ■, , .. , 

loads to the acre; fifteen loads of good fresh vege- \ measure prevail-, they are said not only to Gn^ 

table earlh having been well blended and incorpo !""""« "f expense, but to be to much relieved. 

fated wilh it l,y frequent (urning for ten or twelve «»P"Vto the (rouble of Ihe dilTerenl operations, a 

Bionths hefore. In putting this rompusi upon 

land, small one horse carts with three wheels are 

sometimes recommended as the heal adapted to 

the purpose. Il should belaid in small heaps; and, 

in dipiging ihe plantalion. be well blended and in-' 

tcrmiied wilh tne mould that surrounds the hills, 

at Ihe distance of about a foot from ihem. Tbi' 



aid slocks, when they be^in to decli 

tenth or twelfth year, or much longi _. 

eases, should be taken up, and another portion of, Tylli 



, to consider it the most advisable n 

I count is slated in this way: 

I Undertaker's charge, he paying and 

finding labourers for the difierent I. 

operations 3 

' Picking, drying, and duty, , . 13 
'*■ 'of laud, ..... 1 



Poles, 



ground fresh planted; .or, what is better, a suitable 
proportion of (he old phinlalion, and an equal por- 
lioD of new, broken up and planted annually, or 
•very other year, so as to preserve a regular succes- 
sion, at an easy and gradual expense, as has been 
already observed. 
There is scarcely any sort of crop that 



lagging cloth 9 



In (hese t: 



, where summer digging is omi 
had (o Ihe use of the nidget 
expense will foe a few shillings more, as is shown 
in the first estimate; Ihe diflcrcnce in favour of (hi 
(piaiitilyarpTOdua tJian tbatvf koptjlpnctiaa, fnm (bat whan the planter piocurea 



FOOT ROT IN sflfeEP. 

(Prom the New England Farmer.) 
Fessendbk —The fallowing remarks on k 
which has lately appeared amonx the sheep 
of ibis country, are Ireoslaled from s letter I re- 
ceived Ihia morning from an intelligent correspon- 
dent at Leipzig. I think they may be of service to 
many of our wool growers, and therefore lose no 
time in offering them for a place in your valuable 
journal 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Boston, Fei 7,isa7. THO'S SEARLE. 

"The foot rot is a eomplainl which has ceased la 
reate the le-ast uneasiness io this country, dnubt- 
'>* berause means have been diseovered to cure it 
readily and wiihoul expense. 

"Il is trne ibal when neglected and allowed to 
spread itself, the cure may become difficult, and 
some sheep from loss of appetite orcasioned by it> 
long loniinusnce, ma^ not rtcover. I feel certaiDf 
however, that not a sin^e sheep islos( io all Saio- 
n (his cause, as we have teamed to rcmor* 
iplaint immediately, as soon ai it shows it- 
\ flock. In order Io become fully acquaint 
>nly wilh the symptoms of (his disorder, btd 
also wilh Ihe means of cure. I some time Mnce in- 
\\a\ei a small dork, suffering it to spread itself 
ore or less in different sheep, when it appeared 
that lh« longer the complaint had been in nxtng lU 
■elf in the system, Ihe more difficult it was to cure: 
for whil- the least infected were thoroughly restor- 
ed in a fortnight, I found that from six to eight 
weeks were nquired to cure the cases of longest 
standing. The most effe.clual method of cure is iba 
follawing: Cut away with a sharp surgeon'* knife, 
not only the su;ierfluaU8 hoof, but also all the dia- 
eased fleih under it. 'litis ma* be distinguished 
from the healthy flesh by ils greyish colour Be- 
ing well BHtisfied thai nolhtng unsound remains n 
Ihe foot, I then appl^ wilh a brush to Ibe fndh 
wound some caustic Nquor, and immediately plsea 
Ihe p.itient In a sepam{e cIsaAs(ahle. 

'■II is surprising to see animals (bus trea(ed,wbo 
were yesterday hobbling Bbou( on their luieei> 
sprinK up (o day and run abuu( with (be floek. 

■■Il is necessary, however, (o examine (he Codv»- 

lescenl dnily, and repeat the liquid application, and 

if any excensive heat is disrovered i^ a fool, it 

proves lha( the first ot>eration has oaA sncceeded, 

d a second cutting must take place without del^. 

"ThecautiorHMdiefiriifehlhftnlMid aait 
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effectoaly are dilated oU of vitriol and aqua ccerulea. 
The btter in the state in which it is found at the 
apothecaries without any addition. The oil of vit- 
ml 1 mix with three times its quantity of water, 
or for cases of not long standing, with something 
Biore* 

**l have been the more particular in detailing this 
mode of core, because it seems probable you may 
do a service to the owners of sheep by communis 
eating it to them. There are several painphlets to 
be had here describing the symptonu and cure of 
tills complaint, which I will purchase and forward 
Tou by the earliest opt)ortunity. They contain, 
Iiowever, many things which are of little use to the 
|iractical man. 

•* The foot rot, at its first appearance in Genua- 
By* occasioned great uneasiness and alarm, and will 
doubtless have had the same effect in your country. 
I am, however, fully convinced that alter a few 
years, and when your farmers have discovered that 
this scare* crow is harmless, notwithstanding its 
frightful appearance, they vrili treat it with the 
mmt indifference as ours do now." 



beautiful breed of cattle is celebrated. Notwith- 
standing she had been kept, thus far through the 
winter, without grain, she was in high condition; 
the best evidence that could be offer^ of her dis- 
position to fatten on simple food." Ccmmiitee — 
Aaron Clefloents, Michael Newbold, William Phi- 
lips. 

7. Mr. Powel adduced evidence of the dairy pro- 
perties of certain families of the improved snort 
homed breed, among which were recent letters from 
Dr. £lmer, of New Jersey, apd Mr. Carpenter, of 
Lancaster county. 



PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 
ING AGRICULTURE. 

Amual Meeting, Jan. 16, 1827.— Dr. Mease, Vice- 
president, in the chair The following officers were 
unanimously re-elected: 

President — Richard Peters. 

Ftee-Fresidents, 
William Tilghman, Nicholas Biddle, 

Jani«*s Mease, 1. C. Jones. 

Seerettiry and Lihrarian. — W S Warder. 

TreoMwer,- W. M. Walmsley. 

CorreMpmidiiig Committee, 
Richard Peters, J^mes Mease, 

William Tilghman, John Vaughan^ 

Z. Collins. 

Curaton. 
Reuben Haines, Stephen Duncan, 

R. Vaux, Jer. Warder, 

John H. Powel. 

The following coroaiuoicatioos were read:^- 
1. On the importance of the manufacture of par- 
■lesdn cheese to the United States, by Dr. Mease, 
with details of the process, from different authori- 
ties. 

9. A letter to the chairman, from Benjamin Har- 
rison, of Berkley, Charles city co., Virginia, relat- 
ing additional facts of the efficacy of a drench of 
;edar berries in curing the muri'ain in cattle. An 
account of this remedy, by Mr. H. is contained in 
the 5th vol. of Memoirs of the society. 

3. By Mr Philips, on the culture of rape, and its 
«se as a winter food for cattle. 

4. On the extraordinary excellence of Southdown 
mutton, determined by a recent trial of the saddle 
of a wether, imported in the year 18tt4, and sub- 
jected to the ordinary keep of a Pennsylvania (arm, 
without grain. 

5. By Mr Powel, on breeding cattle and sheep — 
on the adaptation of different breeds to the various 
purposes, climates and soils of the United States. 

6. The committee appointed to examine the sheep 
offered for the premium proposed at the last annual 
meeting, vijc '*A silver cup, value $50, for the best 
specimen of long ur combing wool, reference being 
bad to the form, properties, and characteristics of 
the animal, affording most flesh and tallow with 
least offal,'' reported in favour of Mr. Powel's *'tho- 
rough bred Dishley sheep, recently imported by him 
Irom England.'* 

Mr Powel having exhibited one of his imported 
lieifers of the improved Durham short horn breed, 
die committee added, **she possessed in a high de 



COMPARISON OF SEVERAL STTRAORDI- 

NARY OXEN. 

SovBasiojr. 

Live weight, 8086 lbs.; height, 5 feet 9 inches; 
length, 9 ru 3 inches; girtti, 10 ft S in^ rough tal- 
low, 295 lbs. 

SovsaEiGir's Mate. 

Live weight, S800 lbs. ; height, 5 feet 10 incher, 
length, 9 ft;, girth, 9 H. 6 in.; rough tallow 307 lbs. 

CoLUMBirs. 
Live weight, 996S lbs.; height, 5 feet 9 inches; 
length) 9 (t 1 in.; rough tallow, 318 lbs. 

DsLAwaac Ox. 
Live weight, 3688 lbs ; rough tallow, 3784 lbs. 

BaioHToir Ox. 

3798 lbs. 

Dunham Ox. 

3744 lbs. 

Sovereign and his Mate, were raised in the state 
of New York; fed by Mr. Fink, of Orange county, 
where they obtained a premium from the agricultu- 
ral society. Sold to I'homas Gibbons, butcher, of 

the city of New York The Mate not weighed, but Jrlesrwhat msf be7o"ne forTtlpreiJ^Vvatrorandl 
supposed to overrun the estioiate. __ ^ . 

Columbus, and Delaware Ux» both slaughtered 
in Bultimorp, — published in the American Farmer, 
vol 1, page 3. 

Brighton Ox, exhibited in 1819, obtained the pre- 
mium from the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
being a few pounds heavier than any before exhi- 
bited at Brighton. 

Dunham Ox. — This celebrated English ox was 
out of a Uighlaod cow, which weighed only 846 lbs. 
when slaughtered, and was probably the most per- 
fect animal, having less bone in proportion to its 
size. 



Live weight. 
Live weight. 



sight had produced m the improvement of their fo- 
rests. It was mortifying to me, with strong aa- 
tional feelings, to see fairer and finar trees, of spe- 
cies peculiar cnginaiiy to our country, and unknown 
in Europe, (tiU the discoverv of this country,) in 
the cultivated plantations of Great Britain. At the 
saniie time with us, 1 saw the finest trees selected 
either for fuel or other inferior purposes, and the 
quality of our forests daily diminishing. 

I was extremely struck with another circmn- 
stance, that tlie nomber and value of trees, merely 
planted out as omaoiental to an estate, were so 
great, as to afford a very intportant resource both 
lor fuel and timber. A border of trees around aa 
estate of 500 or 1000 acres, not more than 30 or 30 
feet wide, furnishes a great supply of fuel and tim- 
ber, merely from the occasional thinning, which 
the growth of the trees renders indispensable. I 
do not place to the account, though it is worthy of 
consideration, thrs effects on the landscape of a 
country, nor the shelter afforded to your crQf>sf I 
know that the opinion is that they are unf viurHble 
to culture; that their shade is exceedingly injurious. 
This is true to the extent of a rod or two, but the 
rest of the land is exceedingly bene(itt«Ml, and you 
are enabled to sow earlier, and your crops are ^he!- 
tered from early frosts in autumn and late ones in 
spring I shall do myself the honour of afisHeriog 
your questions in the best manner in my power, at 
an early day. Nothing would give me more plea- 
sure than to contributr, in a very small degree, to 
the improvement of the agriculture of our country, 
and 1 know of no point in which it is in New Eng- 
land so deficient as in the management of its woo£. 
When wood shall come to be sold by the pound, as 
in some parts of France, then our nation will feel 
the necessity of attending to it, and of employing 
agents, as she has done, to inquire in foreis^ c-oua- 



crease. How much better to take oieasures of pre* 
vious precaution to prevent its destruction? 
I have the honour to be, 
Vtiy respectfully. 

Tour humble servt, 

J. LOWELL. 



FOa THE AMERICAN FAaMKE. 

INDIAN CORN. 
JRemor^s on Mr, Seabrook'a Tasks, Abs. 1 ami ft, 

(American Farmer, vol. 7, page S5.) 
To have come to a just comparison of the rela- 
tive productiveness of each part of the ear of cora« 
there should have been three tasks, as follows: 



Ab . I. 

POIHT. 



Ab. 2. 



Ab. 3. 



MWDLX. 



BUT-KND. 



MIDDLE. 



BUT-KKD. 



POllfT. 



BUT-END. 



POIHT. 



MIDDLE. 



ON THE PLANTATION OP FOREST TREES. 

Roxbwry, Oet.fll, 1818. 
Geo. W. Jeffebts, Eso. 

Sir, — Mr. Quincy, a few minutes since, put into 

my hands, your letter of the 6th of October, and 

although it will require some time to answer, in any 

manner satisfactory to myself, the questions you 

propose, yet I would lose no time in acknow1«?dging 

the receipt of your very polite communication — The point, middle, and but-end would then al- 

The very favourable opmion which you have been i temately have occupied an outside, to receive the 

5?^ _ j!®^ *^!^-.^ ™/r. r™. _ .^^ Ibi^st trees, I benefit of air.* so important to a correct estimate. 

^^^ Seabrook has continued the middle of the ear 
in the centre of each hisk, hence it has been ex* 
eluded from its eoual share of atmosphere. I ima^ 
gine the upper left hand comer of task No. 1. wal 
in a more favourable situation to receive the food 
for plants, than the lower right hand comer of task 
No. 3; or why did not each task produce the saoM 
quantity? 
Was not the adjacent land better in that diree- 



demands of me a respectful acknowledgement 

I have seen, with great regret, the native forests 
of our state demolished with a heedless and extra- 
vagant profusion, utterly disregardful of the inevi- 
table consequences, a scarcity of both fuel and tim- 
ber, and without a due reflection, or even know- 
ledge, of the laborious steps by which our succes- 
sors will be compelled to supply tbem. It is like 



the thoughtless waste of the spendtbriA, who lives ^ ^_ 

upon bis capital, without recoUe^sting that its in ;tion,ordid the evening or morning bree«es come 
come most mevitably dimmish, and finally fail. Ill from thence? 

health in the middle of my life obliged me to visit; Perhaps Mr. Seabrook*s last experiments (vol 8, 
Europe. , , ^ I p. «98,) have placed the point of the ear in 

..^ ^ . ^ ^ _^. .. ^ . ^ ..i .. J ^^ r?*f® *«tonished and delighted with the centre of his ground, and the butend in the n 
giea all the fisopoiBls for which thai fmlaahleaiidl effect! whieh neceasi^^ taste, and a pradent lore- 1 fortunate satnation. E^erimenti of this 1 
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be most correctly tested in the middle o( a field 
where Bllfbe parts are equally secluded from ar 
undue proportion of Ibe paising breeies. Wber 
Mr. Seabrook has looked over these -marlia, anc 
Adverted to the probable lucal advan'Sges or each 
part of the ear, he may, perhaps, see why the re- 
sult of his two experiments are at war with each 
other. 

It may not be amiss, vrhilst on the subject of i 
periments, to state, that, like Mr. Mercer (vol. 8, p. | their 
3SS,) I have uniformly. Tor Ihe last Tour years, plan 
ed DO com but tucb as I had carefully fathered {i 
baskets,) in the field, whi 



BORTICVKTXrB.1]. 



HORTICULTURAL ITEMS, 
From LoudmCi Qardtnen' Magazme for 1836. 

(Selected for the Anerican Farmer.) 
M. Pronvelle, of Versailles, finds that certain beau- 
Uful farielies of the rose lose Ibeir improved colours 
and return to their primitive state, when kept on 
their own roots. He, therefore, i;rafta them on 
stocks of wild rose; which, besides placiDg the flow- 
isra at an agreeable height from the Eround, retains 
more ears were the variety in perfection. — Trani. Lon. Hart. Soe. 



; litAenonebvt Ihttop tar. I Wits^ poJ. 5, 
led to tbiscourseby Beeingafield manyyearssincc.i [The French wild rose grows to the height of 
It was so prolific (although I then lived in town,) six to twelve feet; and the finer varieties, buddu] 
(hat I inquired the cause, and was informed ttiMt^it different heights, exhibit a diversified and beauti- 
such was the practice of its owner. It is well (oful appearance.] 

remark that the top ear fills first, (I presume ut>on i Two gooseberry bushes are described in the Hor- 
thesaroeprinciplethat buds on the tops of twigs first liculturd Transactions; the brancbes of one, at the 
burst,) whether this circumstance conduces to bnng test of the late Sir Joseph Banks, extend 13 vardi 
it to eBrrLerraalurity,Iprelcnd not tosay. Lastye:ir in circumference, and produce several pecES of 
■ome of my seed corn was planted by two of ii.j i fruit annually. It is manured with soap-suds 
neighbours. They report, unhesitatingly, that it is,||,e drainings from the dung hill. Another is t 
two weeks earlier, and more productive, than their ' ed to a building; measures fifty-three feel from 
favourile seed. It certainly shoots most abundant ' extremity to the other, and produces annually from 
lyi but the number of ears is in lome meowire res;u- four to five pecks of fruit.—Gord. Mag. JpHJ, 1826. 
]ated by Ihe season: if il be very dry, Ibetopebir' [Our summers are too warm to cultivate the 
Bay exhaust all that the stalk can afford; sod ir a; gooseberry to high perfection; besides, we a. 
wet seasoo, two or three good ears nre tilled. i u gfBlcted with the mildew, which often 

A SUBbCUIfiER. I the fruit when half and two-thirds grown. My 

1 gooseberries have not been free &om this malady 

" ' ' summer. In the autumn preceding, they 

lured with stable dung, and during winter 



iSEED OF THE FINE HAVANA SMOKIKU 
TOBACCO. 

J. S. SaiHHaa, Esq. Havana, Dee. Si>, IBCS. 

.Sir,— Having endeavoured early this summer tu 
obtaiu a small quantity of tobacco seed for Ihe [mr-l 
pose of sending it to you, I bad the good fortune lu 
get some of the veij best kind that we have iu uur ' 
country. | 

Befiire I conclude my letter, I cannot but poinli 
out an idea concerning the tobacco leiif which is 
directly conlradlctory to the general belief of yourl 
countrymen. The yellow leaf might be considercdj 
as the handsomebt, but it is by no means Ibe bes1.| 
The colour of the plant when dry, depends with i)» 
on accidents out of our control. The circiini- 
stance* which our planters and manufaclurers uni- 
versally consider as evident proofs of its goodness, 
are tbe lightness, thinness and fiavour of the leal', 
instead of the colour. Then, although the Kecii 
should not produce yellow, but brown tobacco, yc 
may believe il to be of the choicest kind w ^ivt> 
I remain, s->-. vour friend and serv'i 
Sir.VFRTBTi; *1F" 



our French do- .. ..,,._. je. 
'" experiment,) *i,iu my op*" ■n • ■ 
,ii. It yielded fine pa< - > 
'>; and last spring, wbei. ■. 
.He its appcnrunee, th' u>.v 
i.ches above Ihe ground. On ■ - 
legnn to soil it, daily cutting eiiv.-. 
tireo horses in mv stable, and wil> 
rom o'**"" grasi ■" ■■ conl'iuc 



poured about their roots. Those thus 
dressed were free from mildew.] 

Erieat and PalmM, Lciudon gives a list of about 
350 varieties of Heaths, in the heath house of Pro 
feasor Dunbar, near Pidinburgh, and 130 varieties of 
Palm, cultivated by the Messrs. Lodridges, nurseiy- 
men. The tatter sold three Palms at 500 guineas 
each, for the Oriental Conservatory. 

Entomohny. Kirby and Spence have published 
the 3d and 4th vols, of their "Inlroducf ion to Enlo- 
roologv, or Natural History of Insects." 

A Horticultural Society was established at Berlin 
in 1833,'and in 1834 they published their first vo- 
lume of transactions, containing sixty arlictes, on 
la variety of subjects. Among these are three or 
' four on Ihe propriety of shortening the tap roots of 
I fruit trees, and the opinion of the committee of Ihe 
I society upon these treatises. The committee, after 
!a good deal of discussion, came to the conclusion, 
,^ .....r "that shortening the tap-root is a necessary evil, 
which should only he allowed under certain circum- 
r ' .. stances; that, therefore, it is absolutely improper 
with young plants that are transplanted to the spot 
where they are finally to remiin; with tome others, 
however, il is necessary, as a preparation for Iheir 
future transplantation; and in that case gardeners 
should proceed with more care than is generally em- 

[Tap-roots are shortened fo induce the produc- 

"^ tion of lateral fibres; and is salutary when applied 

(o trees which have large tap-roots. But in this 

".,~ ""l"! *^*'^ '' ""^hl to be done Ihe year previous to their 

"""^ '" being transplanted. The object is to furnish, 

" '" Ihe new fibrous roots, a substitute for tbe tap ro 

which is necessarilji diminished in the operation 

'[transplanting. This tends to secure the hfe of the 

' Piplant. Tbe precaution is imporlunt wilh most fo- 

"'Irest trees, particularly those to be taken from Ihe 

■' ■•'"jforest, whose s-"-'— n of roots is more defective, 

"^ impaired by taking up, than 

atrd in a P" ler" 

'-rricultura ■'' lorlicultural 

isle >•'■•*"" -y part of 

— .ujiieh^ ,.>--..., - isia. At 

kgncullura ^i'*» o Calcutta, 



sr the sources of the (janges and lodoi, 
upon the Himmaleh mountains, of the wild pear and 
apple, apricot, melon, marsh oDioOj, buck wheat, lu- 
cerne, &C.1 

Paeking and praertring teedt^—Kr. Curktor An- 
derson, of the Chelsea botanic gtrdeo, siys, be re- 
ceived about a year ago, from the EUst Indies, 94 
seeds, or nuts, of corypha taliera; twelve of them 
were carefully wrapped up in paper, not one of 
which germinated; and twelve of them were bedded 
in powdered charcoal, every one of which grew 
freely. Loudon says sugar will not preserve the 
germinating principle of seedl' U bu been oAan 
staled. 

Charcoal, or carbon, is daily deve1ai»a; new pro- 

Epties subservient to tbe benefit ol man. It hss 
come indispensable to mast of the arts; it arrests 
putrefaction in vegetable and animal matter; it pu- 
rifies air and water; il coDstitutnt our fuel, and a 
material food of ptanti; and it preserves the germi- 
nating principle in seeds in their paisage throngb 
tropical climates. 

i^orgs Slrawberria. — The skill of the horticnl- 
turist has been suceessfulW exerted in Great Britain, 
to improve the quality ana size of fruit, by new vi- 
rielies, both bv seed and by crouinc. This rcmaA 
applies particularly to the gooseberry and strawber- 
ry. Of Ihe former, British nurserymen advertise 
some hundreds of varieties. Of the latter, we find 
two new varieties advertised in the Gardener's Ma- 
gazine for April, 18-36, tbe size of which is calcn- 
lated to astonish the American reader. BiAi^'$ 
Orange is represented to he fina tnche* and wpteards 
in cireum/M-eiice. This belongs to Ihe scarlet class. 
ffilniot's Siiptrb ia from nx fo tight inehefmdr- 

I should very much like to cultivate Wilmofa 
Superb strawberry, and I entertain the hope that I 
shall be able to gratify my wish. Yet I doubt its 
intrinsic merits. Its size and exterior beauty, like 
the gaudy dress of the beau and belle, excite a sus- 
picion, Ihal the? merely serve lo cover a weak and 
vapid pulp. Knight, Ihe veteran of horticulture, 
considers the medium sized fruit as most profitable 
to the grower, as well as to the buyer. The Down- 
ton pippin, a small apple produced by him by cross- 
ronstdered the best apple in England, for 
nd Ihe dessert, since the golden pippin haa 
deteriorated. The diminutive wild crab of Virgi- 
he small apples least esteemed for the ta- 
ble, afford a vinous liquor far surpassing that made 
from our largest and handsomest apples. The best 
wines, too, I am informed, are the production o' 
grapes little eslcemed for their beauty or their flft 
vour. The princi,jle of flavour is dissipatc-d in thi. 
process of fermentation, and is best imparled to 
wine or cider, by infusing the ripe fruit in tbe fei 
mented vinous product. Of our pears, the diminc 
tive seikle and spice, surpass in richness tbe ove' 
grown varieties; and of Ihe straxvberries, the con 
mon one of our northern meadows, is not excellec 
in my opinion, by any variety of our gardens, Tht 
specific juices seem to be more concentrated u 
medium sized than in targe fruit Nature appean 
in this respect, as in the one alluded to bj Colon* 
Shepherd in regard to the fleece o( tbe Meriuov. 
to have made up in quality »!"■' 'he has stintei^ - 
quantity. A"--" "-• "O"-" ."* ■« ^.■ ."V 



those which a 
We obsf- 
societies b,- 
Europe "' 



^^^j^^.u ilodget, I-. . u»» t-.,aMu> _ 
.rnved from London. He has brouglr fL 
'00 exoticks, selected from the nrdop* - ** 
^.i Banks and otheri. From hu wol ' - - 
genius in Botany, it may be eipectod Iha . „ 
lections are rare and valuihle. He hu Mswcd . 
spot near Black Brook, in Oaf&town, liir lh« ■■"' •" 
his garden. We have no donbl f>>-t Afrien._... 
ii<> and the Bt«t> in |^«MnI. "4 4 ^iiniCll 1 ' -, 
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RADI:?Hes. 
Abercrombie says, "tu obluin tbe earliest Bprin^ 
rmdtshu, flow on a hot-bed of dun^; or leuve^ some 
«arlj dwftrf sLorl-loii* in December, Jaouarj, or 
the bef^naing of Fdbruary. Unviag made a hot- 
bed 3 feet or 2i feel high in duogi place au tbe 
frame; earth (he bed at tup six inchea deep; bow on 
the surface, coveriag tbe seed wilb 6ue mould, 
kbout hair an lach thick; and pnt on the glasses. 
When (he plants have come up, ailmil air every 
^y in mild or lolerablv good weather, by tilting llie 
Upper end of the lights, or sometimes the front, one, 
two or three inrbes, that the nidislies may nol draw- 
up weak and long shanked. If they have risen very 
thick, thin them, in young growth, moderately at 
first, to about one or two inches apart Be careful 
to cover the glasses at night wiili garden 
Btraw litter. Give gentle waterings about 
■unny days. If tbe beat of the bed decline 
apply a moderate lining of 



sbe knows not why, that her friends are 
grave. 

Melissa is the reverse of alt this. By coQatanlly 
habituating herself to look only on tb»bright side 
>robJec(s; she preserves a perpetual cheerfulness in 



:nibera or live coals, (there is no danger of the 
paper burninr.) after the molassos has stewed suf- 
ficiently, (aiie it off lu cool, when it becomes highly 
flavoured candy. 



has befallen her, she considers it might have been 
worse, and is thankful to Providence for an escape. 
Sbe rejoices in solitude, as it gives her an ojiportu- 
nity of knowini; herself; and in society, because she 
can communicate the happiness she enjoys. She 
opposes every man's virtue to his failings, and can 
lind oat Boniething to cherish and applaud in the 
very worst of her acquaintance. She opens eveir 
book with a desire to he entertained or mslrocted, 
and therefore, seldom misses what she looks for. — 
Walk with her, though it be on a faealfa or com- 
mon, snd sbe will discover numberless beauties, un- 
observed before, in Ibe hills, the dales, the brooms, 
. j the brakes, and the variegated flowers of weeds and 
'^.7* poppies. She enjoys every change of weather and 
."i of season, as bringing with it something of health 
, . . "'^^ . or convenience. In conversation, it is a rule with 
jrowth to g"« more copious ad onssLons of air ,,„, never to start a subject that leads to any thing 
aaily, either by flUne 'he lights m front several gloomy or disagreeable. You therefore never hear 
inches, or.in fine m.td days, by drawing the glasses |„ ^'i.^ating Eer own grievances, or those of her 
ttostj, off; hut he careful to draw Ihem on agam neighbours; or. («hat is worstof all) tbe.r faultsand 
u. Iproper time. Small turnip radishes, oi tbe while j^^^fec lions. If any thing of the latter kind be 
ud red kinds, may be forced m the same manner. ^^I'^^^a in her bearing, she has the address to 
For raising early radishes on ground not accommo- ,„^„ ;, ;„,„ entertainment, by cbanging the most 
dated with frdmes,ahot^hed.made in frebruary. ,,j-^^„j,| ■„(„ ,^^,^„( rafiiery. Thus Melissa. 
arched over with hoop-bends, or pliant rods. | ^^^ ,^,^ bee, gather honey from every weed ; while 
,hould be covered with mal= co"«tant|y a, , ^^^^.^.^ ,|^/„,^ ,pij„^ ,'„„^3 poison from the fair- 
est flowers. 'I'he coni^equence is, tbai, of two lero- 



littei. lo the sides; which by gently 
Ileal, will forward the radishes fur drawioK 
kuary and March. Remember, as they aai 
iwth, to gii'e more copious adiu' 






£xTaioaDin*BT Ridiko. 
In October, 1754, Lord Powerseourt having laid 
a wager with the Duke of Orleans, that be would 
ride his own horses from Fonlainbleau lo Paris, a 
distance of 42 English miles, in two hours, for 1000 
louis d'ors, the king's guards cleared the way, 
which was lined with thousands of Parisians. Hs 
to mount only three horses, but he performed 
the task irith two. in one hour, tbirly-sevcn niio- 
iles, and twenty-two seconds. Tbe horses through 
whose exertions tbe wager was won, were both kill- 
ed by the severity of the feat they had achieved. 



Oight; and during the day, Jo very cold wtather. 
■nuderale dajs. turn up the mala at tbe warmeit 
side; and on a fine mild day, take (hem wholly olT. 
"Any sort of radish seed may be sown occasion- 
ally fur salad herbs, to be taken while in Ihr seed 
leaves, to mix with creases and musturd. Sow about 
once a week ii, r^pring, summer, or >iny season when 
TadiUi salad is required, managing it as othrr xmall 
salrid herbs." [Loadon^i tine, of Garit. 



pen once very nearly allied, the 
dissalislifcd, tbe other always gay and cheerful; (he 
spreads a universal gloom, the other 



than this a 
: lift-. 
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THE ART OF HAPPINESS. 
Arachne and Melissa are two friends. They sre 
Iralb ot them women in years, and alike in birth, 
fortune, education, and accomplish men Is. 'I'hey 
ivere originally alike in temper tool but. by dilfer- 
eiit management, are grown the reverse of each 
■olber. Anichnc has accustomed herself to look on- 
ly on the dark side of every objecL If a new poem 
■or play makes ils appearance, with a thousand bril- 
liancies, and but one or two blemishes, she slightly 
skims over the passages that should give her plea- 
sure, and dwells upon those only that till her with 
dislike. If you shew her a very excellent portrait, 
she luoks at some part of the drapery which has 
been neglected, or to a hand or finger which has 
been lelt unfinished. Her garden is a very beauti- 
ful oui.',Bnd kept with great neatness and elegance; 
but if you lake a walk with her in it, sbe talks to 
you of nothing hut blights and storms, of snails and 
caterpillars, and bow impossible it is to keep it 
rroiii (he lilter of Tailing leaves and worm-casts U 

J'ou sit down in one of her temples, (o enjoy a de 
ighlful prospect] she observes to you, (hat there is 
too uiucb wood, or too little water; (hat the day is 
loo sunny, or too gloomy; (hat It is sultry, or windy, 
and 6ni»nes with a long harangue upon (he wretch- 
edness of our climate. When you return with her (o 
the coinpanj-, in hope of a titUe cheerful conversa- 
tion, she casts a gloom over all. by giving you the 
faiitory of her own bad health, or of some melan- 
choly accident that lias befallen one of her daugh- 
ter's children. Thus sbe insensibly sinks b^r own 
j;>irit», and the spirits of all around tier; aad at laslj 



_ I (he 
lgb(es( incidents. The taking notice of 
»3 ofthe weatber.anorth -east wind, tbe approach 
of winter, or any trilling circumstance of the diaa- 
greeable kind, shall insensibly rob a whole company 
f ils good humour, and fliug every inernber of it 
i(a the vapours. If, (herefore, we would be hap- 
f in ourselves, and are desirous of communicating 
lat happiness to aU about us, these minu(i£ of con- 
. ersation ought carefully to be attended to. The 
brightness of the sky. the lengthening of (he day, the 
inrreasing verdure of the spring, (he arrival of any 
little piece of good news, or whatever carries with 
it the most distant glimpse of joy, shall frequently 
be (he parent of a socisl and happy con 
Good manners exact from us this regard to 
paiiy. The clown may repine at tbe sunshine which 
ripens tbe harvest, because bis turnijis are dried up 
by it; but (he man of refinement will extract plea- 
sure from the (bunder storm to which be is exposed, 
by remarking on tbe plenty and refreshment which 
av be expected from the succeeding show 
"Thus does politeness , as well as good segse direct 
I lo look at every object on the bright side; and 
by Ibus acting, we cherish and improve bulb. By 
(his prac(ice it U that Melissa is become the wisest 
and best bred woman living; and by this practice, 
may every person arrive at that agreeable 
temper, of which the natural and^never failing fruit 
is happiaess. iHt 



INTO KICELLENT 



Take a sheet of white paper, cut it round, then 
crimp the edge all round; oy this operation it will 
acquire the form of a round vessel; — when (he 
sel's shape is formed, the crimping will be on 
outride. Fill it half full of molaasesj set it on 



spoKsmro ouo. 



(From the Annals of Sporting, Oct. 1836.) 
Singular CircumilanM. — As (he two celebrated 
race horses, Trinculo and Comedian, were out at 
exercise on Abingdon race-course, tbey were passed 
by another horse at full speed. Do(h horses felt in- 
dignant at being lelt in the rear, and instantly bolt- 
ed in pursuit of him, throwing their riders, and 
leaping, hedge, ditch, and, in short, every obstacle 
ibal came in their way. Trinculo, who was in the 
rear, seized oo Comedian, who escaped with diffi- 
culty, by falling into (he Thames, at a place where 
(he wa(er is full twenty feet deep. Trinculo pur- 
sued him inlQ the water, but luckily both horses 
were got ashore, uninjured, by some countrymen 
who were passing a( tbe lime. 



CtJKE FOB DiSTEMPEK IN DoOS. 

Give a dog 8 months old, 4 grains lurbetb mine- 
ral; lo be kept from water 3 1 hours — then 4 grains 
us metaltorum. 



vaacuxtiL&XBOvu. 



LiTEBtsv. — The Philadelphia Mbum, and [jidta' 
n'fdtli/ Gazelle; of wliicb eighl quarto pages ar« 
published weekly, niaking an annual volume equal 
to eight AunJred and thirtylTco oclavo pages, prmt- 
ed on fine paper, and embellished with splendid ea- 
gravines. 

Ils design is to furnish a Weeelv Refositort, 
or abstract of the Fine Arts, Botany, History, Tra- 
vels, Reviews, Moml Essays, Sketches, Tales, Fa- 
miliar Letters, Poetry, Receipts, Gi.c. fiu: with a 
Weekly Summary of the earliest Foreign and Do- 
mestic iVews. Tne Album is peculiarly devoted to 
such subjects as arc most in(eres(ing and useful to 
our Fair CnunlTyieomtn, embracing a great variety 
of tbe elegancies of polite literature, conversation, 
dress, beauty, manners, 8u:. with biographical 
sketches of those who have been dialinguished for 
their talents, piety, and other eminent virtues. 

In addition to lis usual variety, early in Januair 
will commence tbe publication of nearly sixty Ori- 
ginal Tales, and shortly tbereaHer, a handsome col- 
lection of original F.ssays and Poems, all of which 
have been wriden lo competition for tbe literary 
prizes, (tix gvid medals, oj the value of i'ilO) oOered 
by tbe proprietors of this work. No pains or ei- 
pense is spared in making it a beautiful as well as «. 
useful and interesting publication; and the unpre- 
cedented reception which it has already met with 
from the public, warrants tbe printing of a weekly 
edition of upwards of 3000 copies. 

"The Albuiu," says the Rochester New York 
Daily AdveriiserorE>ec.4tb, "has been highly com- 
mended by the editors of public joumsJa in slmost 
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everjr part ol' ibc United dtatf.» Tiie loilowin^ i» 
from the United States Telegraph: 

"This we unhesitatingly pronounce the cheapest 
Literary Journal we have ever seen, and we con- 
fidently recommend it as worthy of public patro- 
nagje. It is a specimen of very neat hrpography; 
•nriched with an interesting variety of prose and 
poetry, adapted to the amusement and edification 
of both sexes. 

"But the work being more particularly designed 
for the Ladies, wc would especially solicit in its be- 
half their benignant smiles, believing it well worthy 
their fostering regards. Indeed we are decidedly of 
opinion that it would conduce to the moral and in- 
tellectual interest of ever? family in the community 
to possess a journal like this, affording a cheap stock 
Of.general reading, well adapted, from the brevity 
and variety of its articles, to occupy pleasurably and 
profitably those short intervals of leisure which con- 
stitute in the aggregate, such a large amount of 
the sum of human life. 

Woilmigton City, J^w. 30, 1826.'' 

Terms, only $2 per annum, payable in advance. 
No subscription received for less than oneyear, and 
DO unpaid letters taken from the Post Once. Ad- 
dress Thomas C. Clarke, Philadelphia. 



The proprietor of the Philadelphia Album, of 
fers the following premium; the essays to be for 
warded in the course of the present month: 

For the best original Essay on raising the Silk 
Worm, and the manufacture of 8ilk, T\DeiUy JJol- 
Ion— or, if by a ladt, Uiirty dollars in cabh, or a 
gold medal of the same value. 



QUERIES RESPECTING STEAM. 

Ma. SuNVER, 

Permit me through the medium of your paper, 
to ask of those gentlemen who are well acquhintetJ 
with the force of steam, how long it woul«i take to 
drive a ball* through a tube of four inches Jiame 
ter, from Washington Citv to Baltimore, Pbiladel- 

eia and New York, (or New Orleans,) and let it 
returned the same way? 

What would be the expense of taaaking a tube of 
four inches diameter, of sheet iron, copper or brass, 
similar to the steam pipes of steam boats for letting 
df the steam, per mile in length? 

How far would the steam go before it would con- 
dense in those tubes, and how far would the blast 
drive the ball afterwards, the steam kept in full 
blast at the end of the tube? 

How far would the ball pass in the tube before 
he cold air in the tube would become so compress- 
ed that it would burst the tube? Or would it be 
leeessary to have safety-valves to let off the com- 
;)ressed air before the ball? 

The object of this is to convey all important in- 
telligence from and to the gene»«*l govern nr^'^nf ^Dd 
'he most important mercar**- ran*"*'***' - r» 
>ne sea port to another, ii 
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eabC, which, for many vears, m that section of thr 
country, had been fatal to man and beast After 
giving some details himself, he called on Mr. Gib- 
son, the Senator from the counties of Gallatin, Grant, 
and Pendleton, to give the Senate more full infor- 
mation. 

This gentleman stated, that the disease appear- 
ed first in cattle earl^ in the spring and late in the 
fall. It was supposed to originate from some herb 
eaten by them in those seasons. A beast apparent* 
ly in perfect health, will be suddenly seized with a 
trembling and sickness, which will carry them off 
in a few nours. 

Dogs, hogs, or any other animals, that eat the 
flesh, are immediately taken with a puking, after 



a half or two hours. Persons drinking, the milk of 
a cow that is infected, are taken in the same man- 
ner, and immediately die. He believed that within 
five miles of him, 500 dollars worth of stock cie an- 
nually, and that part of the country had bten al- 
most stripped of cattle. He had also known as 
many as from thirty to forty persons who had lost 
their lives by this latal poison. 

Mr. Yancey stated, that the same disease pre- 
vailed in tbe neighbourhood of Goose Cre k, in Pen- 
nessee, where he had been, and it was saia, even 
the buzzards which ate ol the carcase of cattle that 
had died with it, immediately perished. Tke pe- 
tition was referred to a select committee, of which 
Mr. Carneal is chairman, for the purpose of cunsid- 
ering tbe subject, and consulting the medical faculty. 



Though nor the tailor, imp that fives no rest. 
Can, jeering, dun thee for thy ilt-cut ves^ 
Nor druggist cheat thee of thy walnat dyes. 
Nor lawyer catcb ll)ee in his web of lies; 
Yet care is thine, and Ijfe tikai knnvm no eftonge. 
And various toil within thy narrow range; 
The pig-pen, pond, the bam of buckeye logs, 
T^.2 noisy roaring of |he geese and bogs; 
Thine alt thai thou eantt get, in markets doD, 
From well-fed cits, of cash and brandy full: 
Contempt and pity youth's long toils enrage. 
And parish nurses 'tend declining age: 
There fools yet dwell; and, as she fled mankind. 
There Justice left her k>ng-earM 'tgutret behind. 

To say nothing at present of the poetry — wfaoii 



which they fall into a stupor, and die in an hour and nearest the truth, Virgil, Mr. SothebyVor four hum- 

a hair or two hours. PersonA drinkme^. thA milkr iif ui. .. «<» i i a^ ^l. — t * ^^ jS « >■ 
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great body of American fanners. 

Very respectfully, yours, kc 

TELLUa 

, near Cineiwuai, /on. 2W, 1827, 



LUNGKVIIY. 
In a small hamlet, about fourteen miles from Kes 
wick, (Ehg.) are now living Mary Atkih, wii(>»e age 



(From Tucker's Family Dyer and Scourer.) 

ON SCOUAINO UNDTED WOOLLENS, SUCH AS BLAV- 

KETS, FLANNELS, &C. 

T*his process, as practised by dyers, is so simple, 
that any housewife may go through it 

Supposing the article to be scoured is ooe of the 
largebt sized blankets in a very dirty state; cut into 
thin slices half a pound of the best yellow soap; thea 
pour such a quantity of boiling river water on il ai 
will edectualijf dissolve the soap, and make it the con- 
sistence ol oil: ihi» is called solution of soap. £nougli 




is 1 19, and her two sons; the elder is 97 years old, <^* ^'*»*» beuii^ made to scour what flannels you may 

(be younger 95, and the wife of the latter 7.i— the;^^^^ ^^ clean, you then proceed to pour into your 

united ages of the four persons amount to 384 years .scouring tuo a sufficient quantity of hot and cokl 

Water to cover your goods about two inches: the 
heut must be such as you can bear your hand in. 
Having prevmusly put a lump of the best Americaq 
pearl ashes into your tub, as big as m small walnut, 

Mii.dKiNNER, aiitj yome solution of soap, about a third of the 

1 he celebrated passage of Virgil, of which quantity prepared, put in your goods, and. with 

you have chosen the hrst lines as a motto for your | your doll, beat therj out. until no bead or lather 

paper, has been elegantly translated by Mr. Sothehy rises on the top ol the water, you must then t^kL 

II you have never published this extract, it is time! the blanket by one corner, and hane it ud letting 

your pages were graced with it Here then it is at the two ends or sides meet when hunff down t««5 

your service. Uier. Then tun: those two ends inT round «Sh 

**Ah happy swain! ah race beloved by heaven! 

If known thy bliss, how great the blessing given; 

For the just earth from her prolific beds. 

Far from wild war, spontaneous nurture sheds. 

Tho' nor high domes through all their portals w^'^-^ 

Each morn disgorge the flatterer^s refluent tide: 

Tho' nor thy gaze on gem- wrought co'"'v>as »***■ 

The brazen bust, and gold embr'*''^«»»" »«♦ 

^ior poisoning Tyre th^ in*^-vv » 

^ior Cassia taint thy Uu^ot.t. 

Yet peace is thine, and hfe tL» ^i.^r 

And various wealth in nature's bound. ^^.^^ 

'*' crot, tbe livinir fount, tbe umbrageous g>' 
-»Ar ^r -.nL '-noQ5 bcncath the sh**"- 

1 »-• ' ^n 'awn or fieli 

'^ *" .6' '^'^''SndsyieK 
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other, put a short stick between them, and by these 
me^ns you can wring it quite tight If you have 
more than one to do you may add a little pearl ash 
to the water, and add more hot water, beating them 
in like manner. 1 his will tend to soAen the dirt m 
them, and prevent any of the ingredients from beinr 
lost The dirty water is now to be thrown awar 
and a second liquor prepared as the former; but ^ 
the blanket is pretty well cleaned of its filth, y- 
need add no pearl ash in this second liquor; only «r 
the water be hotter than the first, and then proceei- 
as before. The second liquor being spent, '-*•* ^ 
into the tub with the rest of your dirty good.. 
third, and finishing liquor is prepared, by addrnj 
the remainder of your solution of soap, and a si^-*!^ 
bit of pearl ash and boiling wi»»«-, then pat n. • 
^i«"ket into the liquor, give it , aick beat *^ut - 

t Kin lir--trk». itnH ■ivtiiri»'li«ii,klT - 'mrit 

_ i _ .. 
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wwie to be cleaned v . - 4. 
*-''« c. • w«.» two owices of fuller'^ e*k mi kj.- 
^^' lour ft suflQcieot qnuitity of bmlia. 
tiftnfr'-- f tn thr rnasiitniMje uf uu, 
A.U.- .^^pUy of thk --^ Mie top o^ 
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AMEBICAN FABMBR. 



Sow on the coCTt, collir. the pocket-holet. aod 
der tb« Min*. *•*■ Thii dooe. if you ham lime. 
4n il br Ae fi» o' "• *•"" •""; prep«« ■ P*""/- 
wwtb of bnUockl c«U. uk) mii MJth it h»lf « pini 
•r italc arine; add to thi*. if required, a little boil- 
imc wmter. to oiake the quaptity of alkaline liquor 
nfficiMit for your purpose, "och u chamber ley. 
potmdi liquor, or bullock's gall. You inu»t take 
an not to weaken this loo much wilb water, but 
instMd of it, add a* much u you like of the cham 
berley- Dip your hard brush in this liquor, anil 
bnihioK the spotted places on your coat, you will 
liod it produce a white froth, like soap lather Al 
In (hia you must dip the coal in a bucket of coL: 
water, wring water U best, to wash off the filth am 
bad MDell. Then take a walking atick, and pm 
dirouRb (he two arm holes, and pulling a stnmc 
round the middle of the stick, hang Ihe coat to drj.' 
When it it nearty dry. take your brurii and lay thp 
up the right way of the cloth, and whea quite dn 
pour « small drop of oil of oli»es in your bund 
ud pass it over the brush, with which strike your 
toal; and, if too much oil is not used, it will girt 
it Dm aftpearance of new. 
na iconama out. dbab colodm, »*w((s, uk 

Boons, *lfD ALL OTHBB COLOUaBD WOOULMS, 
«UCB »» LlDlW PELISSn, Miim-BS, C0*T8. ILC. 

Supposing the garment to be ■ coat, take som>- 
•rthe best yellow soap, and cultioK it into thin 
■liees. pour opon it ■ sufficient qiMniity of water 
joil lo moisten it. Then roll it into a ball.and nib 
all the greasy and dirty apola of the coat with iL 
Let it dry a little, and then taking warm water, 
dip your brush in it, and stroke off the soap: if 
qnitr clean, proceed as before; 
« little hotter; 
diree buckets 



VSX VAxmsx. 
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f THE FlKMCRS or TBS 

1s paper the .Vorylond' siness of leeislati 



-ii)i-r, and its objects correspondeat thrrewilhi 
should have mucb more to say on tbe peculiar 
afiain iif the state; for there is, perhaps, not one. 
II) il» policy and in itiiu lions — in the want of good le- 
£i^l:'tiuh,and in legislatioD positively bad, as regards 
,Xi a;:rii'ulturaJ condition and wants, — that affords 
i niorij fertile field for animadTersioD. 

L)<.'t>rrssad, as is tbe farming iateresl; despoiled 
by a jiiirtial syslem of taxation; supplanted in one 
■ >]' its great staples (tobacco.) by competitors even 
bpyonj (bemountainsand failing in another (wheat) 
liy a 9<ii.-cession of calamitous incidents, sometimes 
hy llie lly, sometimes by the drought, had all 
Ijv lo\'' prices — added to all this, we are now again 
lull] iliHt tbe direct taies cannot be repealed: nay, 
i!i:d >h<? ordinary sources of the »tate> revenur 
I'iills ihori of its necessary eipenses, in Ihe sum of 
»|j. 1-16:43. See the lucid report of tbe fin i 
[:ommiilee, presented to Ihe House of Delegates by 
lis able and assiduous chairman, Mr. J. 6. Chap' 



bertiri of the state; and that is, by t 

Runi6er ^ Megmu fitm tack nmty m I 

This reduction would more than relieve the Tu- 
rner from Ihe direct lu; and who can say that two 
men of such capacity as ought lo nnderlake the bn- 
'' " ' " would Dot be fully adequate to 



abould be blood warm, 
dry. as befon- directed. 



On tbe subject of this tax, Ihe Committee of 
Claims auxiuus lo relieve the people, are yet forced 
to adopt the following language: 

"The depressed «ituviioa of the finances of the 
state rotbida tbe recommendation of a repeal of tbe 
direct tax. The agricultural interest contributes 
largel; to the support of the government, and al 
this lime, when Ihe people are burdened with debt, 
it use your water and ourslaiile articles commanding but limited and 

, __ least three times, in two iir linconsiderable prices, sddilional contrifau'' 

pans of wateri thr first of these jibe treasury sbuuld be drawn from olhei 



the transaction of the business of an* connly ii 
state? Nay. more: let us look at tbe list of laws 
for Ihe last forty years. Will any one say thvt such 
as have a local bearing on each rounty mizbl not 
have been digested by any biumess maii in a week? 
What sound reason can he given for taxing the 
peopln with four delecates from each county, seeinc 
that in most of them population is stationarv, if not 
retrograding? None. The argument of liabilily to 
corruption will not be advanced — for if forty mar 
be corrupted, we may give up the ship; tbe whoM 
mass must be rotten — beside*, who will eipreM tbo 
apprehension? — Aoni aM( qtd nal y pemt. Tbe de- 
legation from each counly piight lo be reduced, and 
if Ihe people of CHch county had lo pay them, as in 
New England. Ibey vould soon haee it to. We have 
no concern, and mean to have none, with ooUtitki; 
we only suggest thin to the people — the farmer* of 
Ihe stale, as one obvious and safe, and ready mean) 
to rid themselves, at all events, from tomtlion. It 
behalf of the oppressed landed interest that 
we would raise our feeble, but conscientious voice. 



r even bolter. Hang I 



TAFIA. I 

Amhx to itupAntM atXotivt manner tf fruiMin; and ; 

•JlacAuig CAimiitei. i 

fr«)Wngfim, Feb 15, IB27. 

J. S. Sanmaa, Ej«. I 

fKr— VouT inqniry as to the manner in which tlif ' 

cbimnies are t3 be altached to the huu««s built ofj 

tapia. shall be answered. As the lapia does not 

aUnd the fire very well, the chimnics ou^ht to he 

made of hnck. or claj. They may be built al tin- \[^.^^^ 

' e Ihe house is going up, or aRer the hou: - 



I than the channel of direct laxatioo. The ( 
'giiuuld be soiicilous to derive her revenue from 
|soiirr>^9, which, while they are permanent and pro- 
Iduciive, are not burdensome to any part of the 
isldle.or oppressive to iiny portion of its citiiens 
i|t will readily be acknowledged, that the agrieuitu 
ral inleresl of our country has been for some yean 
p»&t. and slill is so cramped, that its proceeds an 
inadpqitate to its maintenance and progress, anc 
ihiit no additional burdens can he borne. A re 
Fenuc may be derived from other legiliiuate sourcci 
' iiition — and Ihe coinmill'-e recuinmead — 
nl Duties on sales nt aurlion. 
;d. A tax upon slocks, and such other personal' 



JUDGE BUEL. 

The Hon. Isaac Hill. Editor of the New Hamp- 
shire Patriot, in republishing from the New En^ 
land Parmer some valuable agricultural observation* 
in answer to the gentleman who sent the communi- 
cation, and who appeared not, personally, to know 
Judge Buel; makes the following pertinent and just 
remarks as to the character and useful labours of 
thai distinguished friend and promoter of the in- 
terests of the plough. 

■■Our respected correspondent is informed that 
Judge Buel was educated originally to the businesa 
of M printer — thai be was editor and publisher of 
thai valuable political paper, the Albany Argus, diir> 
ing and subsequent to the last war — that bv his in- 
dustry snd pf rseveraoee in business, he obtained « 
handtome propeHy. sold tbe newspaper establish- 
ment, and purcbas>-d Ihe groood for a farm in tha 
vicinity of Albany, about ten years ego — ground, 
which before he entered upon it, was deemed to be 
of little value for Ihe purposes of a firm. On thii 
ground Judge Buel has made such a farm as thai he 
I y as escapes taiB lion under the axblingluws.t obtained several years ago. a premium of Ihe Agri- 
leh as the duties on auction sales are derived j cultural Society for Ihe best and most profitably cul- 
from the cooiumplion of the whole state, tivated farm in that QourisfainK county Judge B. 



U buill; and they may be built witlun or wilho^ii ,, ,, ^^^^ ,|,^, ,^^„Jg j^ijgg ^>^^^^^^ ^ ij into'labours with his own hands on his farm; and al- 
tfae house, a( the option of tbe budd^r.. Ifin coi ^j^^ common coffers of the treasury. A bill i^Kin though commended for generous hospitality, and 
tages or neero quarters of one story, a hearth ol „j,^ object will be submitted to the house." ready always lo make any sacrifice in trying new 

clay or bnck. and a back of Ihe taice materials, y^ ^^^ principle of common sense or justicelexperimonis where ibetc is a niasonable prospect of 
vritbsimplva chimney of sticks and mud. or clay, j, it, ijiai the owner of a single acre of land shouldguccess. is said lo be constantly increasing in wealth 
mixed with common straw or dried pine leaves. ^ compelled to contribute lo the eipenses of the from Ihe business of farming merely. A brother of 
formed like an mverled funnel, resting on the ^^^„,^,_t.KhiM he, who scUs bis lands and in- tr ' ' ■ ■ -■ 

beams, will answer very weU. The chimney being ^^j^ (he amount in bonds, or United Slates, or a 
made of brtfk, and independent of tbe wall, will ^ ^jj,^^ slocks, receives oJ teoit six per cent ii 
aetlte equally, and be not "'^j';^''^*" I_^ Jt!^!" tercsl, and pays not a cent towards defraying Ihe c 
^ necessary expenses of admioislering the govern- f' 

meat? Is it lo be wondered al, that men of ordi- < 

nary sagacity seek to escape from a catting which b 

u made the stalking-horse for all others, and bar- J 
r fly their stale lo employ (I 



wtuch Ihe unequal sellting of the wall and chimney 
tometimes produce 

Wiio sentiments of esteem, I am. 

Dear sir, yours very respecifdlT, 

ALEX. MACOMB. 



Ha C 



GRAPES. 



lime and invest their capital free from taxation? farmer: his essays on agricultural subjects, not lesa 



Wit) vuur correspondent in Newbem (October I, 
19J6.] please to say, lehal Ormp* was it, of which a 
single vine mad" 60 gallons wine; how cuttivalrd; 
wh»l the age of the vine; what Ihe qiiuhty of the 
wiiMf Ike. I nit he will mui'h obligr 



the profession, and a co worker in the great ci 
if tbe countiy during a dark period of our histoiy, 
*e allude to this gentleman not without feelings of 
complacency and pride. He has been, and con- 
tinues to be, honoured with a due share of confi- 
dence from his fellow citiiens — he has been a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and is now, we believe, s 
Judge of one of the courts. His best fame, how- 
'his merit as a practical and scieotifin 



Who would voluntarily play tbe part of the patient 
ass, and carry his burdens and drowse on tnistles; 
when be could frolick and gambol as tbe horte, 
that raagiog in tbe midst of linertr and abundance, 
"mockeut al fear and is not affrignted?" 

There is. however, one obvious and practicable 
reduction which might be made, wiiboul any detri- < 
■■Dt to tbt mitun, m tbo leaat dufer to the Ii- 1 



than his personal example, rank him among our 
public benefactors; and his name deserves lo be 
placed on tbe same page with that of ButiAKUi 



Cy-Hay, tlA per ton; Bye Straw, fU; Chop Rje, 
:ewt.|l.6i|; Date, bosh. 45 els; Com^in ean, bU 
Cut Staff, both. 4eti. 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 



MtREETiNO. — BuLler. first qua!, per lb. 37^ cenli; 
Beef, prime pieces, 8 renta; Porl(,6i; Veal,8 cenla; 
Mutton, 6J cts.; Potatoes, buth. 75 cU.; BpHS, doz. 
i21 a 15 cl».; Geeae, 75 els,; Turkeys, Jl a l.aS els.; 
Chickens, pair, 50 a 63^ cts.; Turnips, bush. 75 cts. 

LivB Caitlk— (4-50 to (5,50. 



Persons disposed to purchase i-ilher [be horae, or hia 
season, musi make carlj applieation- 
Feb. S3, IBil. JESSE H. WILLIS, BaUiman. 



BALTIMORE INFIRMARY. 

The Committee to wbom is entrusted ihe superinten- 
danice of the Infirmarj of the Univereilj iu this citj, 
aBViaus that the aiWDDtagea it affords ma; be more 
^eDerallv Icijown, take this mode of communicating to 
Ihe publiD, that this institution has lallnrly unilergone - 
thorough reform; its advantages and convenienci 
greatly enlai^od and improved; aud being placed in tt 
most efficient condition, remains open for the reception 
of patients. 

The home is under the direi 
the Trustees, and who are special!} charged with the 
superinlendance and gortrnment of ils concerns; thej 
give their gratuitous attendance, in order lliat no cir- 
cumatance maj be omitted necessarj to the comfort of 
the patients. 

PalienU of alt descriptions, and of both sexes (i 
cept lunatics) can be accommodated in a manner suita- 
ble to their condition and circumstances; there 
distinct apartments provided lor coloured perai 

The rooms are spacious and well arranged, ivith all 
proper furniture. &c. complete; lo that the uti 
tisfaciion and comfort may be expected. 

The nursing, attendance, and immediate charge of 
the house, is entrusted to, and performed b; eight Sis- 
ters of Charily, whose altill, fidelity, care, and watch- 
fulness arc devoted to the sick, from motives of charity 
and beni-volence; and whose merits and whose virtues 
cannot be suSiciently described or extolled. 

Two of the medical professors give daily attend! 
who regulate Ihe treatment of Iho sicli in the Me 
and Surgical wards; and in cases of groat iiiteruat, re- 
quiring full and deliberate consullatiuns, the attending 
physician and surgeon have the Medical board of ex- 
aminers of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Ma- 
ryland as the consulting phyejcians of the iuititution. 
The patients are thus afl^irded Ihc opporlnnily of 



JACK AND THREE JENNETS, 

OF FINE SIZE AND STOCK — FOI BILE. 

,— To enable you to answer any further inquiries 
which may be made, 1 have to inform you that myJac'' 
feel 3 incbesinheight, witbagood set of limbs; hi 
lur black, with white belly sod muzzle He pro- 
ea to be vigorous. He was let to only four marc- 
last spring, which he served well. I have two Roe eoli 
by him, and would not part with him but that I have 
full stock of mules, and shall not want more, before . 
roung Jaet which I have (aired by the one I now offer 
or sale,) will be St for service. 
J. S. Sbinneb, E.R. JOHN TILGHMAN, 
P. S. I will deliver my Jack and Jennets in Baltimore 
or (GJS. Inquire of the Editor. 
Fib. i3, 1817. 



ARTICLES. 



paxcm or stocks. 






a of Cilieir muiaitics, aiiil ihe 



best means adopted for their relief. Iliere 
two medical students who reside in the house, and ari 
in readiness at all hours to give every atteuliun that Ihi 
patisAts m*; require. 

The Oommittee aie pledged, that nothing shall bi 
neglected, calculated to insure comfort and aitcntioi 
*o the lick: and when it is considered that tlie charge 



(Reported for the Americau Farmer, by Mkbbtnaii It 
GiTTiNos, Stock and Exchange Brokers.) 

BaUitwri, Frb. i3, 18*7. 
lAME STOIKS. P^ ""'"'■ Jr^J 

U. States' Banlt Stock, per share. /. *. »IO0 1 18 

IBank of Maryland, do. 300 327 1 

Bank of Baltimore, do (div. oa*,) idOO 343 1 

Union Bank Maryland, do. da. u> 75 75 1 

Mechanics' Bank, . . . w 9 9.1 

Franklin Bank v> 30 35.': 

Commercial and Farmers' Bank, w 30 36.: 

Farmers' and Merchants' Bank, . 50 55.0D 

City Bank id 15 3.80 

Marine Bank, ... to 35 37.i5 

FarmerK' Bank of Maryland, . SO 5du 

Corporaliun i> per cent, redeemable ) .q/. ... 

after lS36, 5" 

Do. 5 per cent, redeemable in I8.)3. 100 lO-J u 

Ceniieniiary 5 pr. cent. stocky (none t .g- 



BEEF, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yello« 
COFFEE, Java, 

COTTON, Louisiana, be. 

Georgia Upland, . ■ ■ 
COTTON VABN.No. 10 

An advance of 1 ceni 

eaeh number to No. 18. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEESK, 

FEATHERS, Live,. - . 
FISll.Herriiigs.Sus. 

Shad, trimmed) 

FLAXSEED 

FLOtIR, SuperBne.citj, 

Fine 

Susquehanna, superG. 
GUNPllWDEB, Balli. . 
!RAlN,Ind.corn,jellow 

Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lswier, fc Ked,nen 
do. Red, Susque. - . 



Barley, F.astern . 



Do. 



iintry . 



_._ _. Seed, Hed , 
Ruta Boga Seed, . . 
Orchard <iras9 Seed, 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 
Timothy Seed, 
Oats, 




Beaoa, While, . . . ■ 
HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country . . . - 
HOPS, lal sort, (1886) 

mma' lard 

LEAD, Pig 



Museum, 8 per cent (no 
Masonic Hall, 6 per crnt. . 
Annuities, or Ground Rents, 



lo very moderate, and (he asylum so admirably adapt- [ y^rlj^ 



ed to the purpnses, they feel confident that the publick 
cannot fail to patronize an institution so truly useful, 
and so well calculated to extend lucb benefits to lis in- 

8ix or eight medical students can be comfortably and 
permanently lodged and boarded in Ihe Institution on ^ 
moderate terms, who will not only have the use of the 
library belonging to the institution, but also the benefit 
of witnessing the daily praclice in the house. 

The price of boarding, lodging, washing and medical 
attendance on the sick, is Uiree dollars per week, and 
which includes. any necessary surgical operation. Pri- 
vate aDBrlmenIs, including all that is mentioned above, 
nay also be had at a very small additional charge. 

Ladies and gentlemen are invited to visit and inspect 
this Institution. II is situated in Lombard -street, in a 
healthy and pleasant part of the city; and although it 



, . (div. off,)/*. 30 

do. /». 30 

rrederick, . . do.f /. ». 30 

Washington aod Baltimore, . . 50 

Baltimore Water Compauj ijtock, ,. 

per share, (div. off,) , 

Union Manuf. Co. Slock, per share, u 50 






LEATHER, Soal, best, — 
MOLASSES, sugar-bouse pi. 

Havana, lat quel. ■ . 

NAILS, SoiOil 

NAV\L STORES, Tar, 

Pilch, . 



i'cniascaltepec Mining Co's, per share, GOO 800/: 
Hitvre de Grace Turnpike 6 per cts. par Sf taltreel 



is retired, the access tc 



Feb. iS, IB3T. 



SOLOMON ETTI.NU, 
Doct. JAMES STEWART, 
Doct. GEO. KOBEKTS, 
■ CommtllM o/ the Truilte: 



BLOODED STALLION. 
A full bred Stallion, 8 years old, got by Col. Tayloe' 
"Topgallant," who was aired by the imported hors 
■■Diomcd,*' and out of a mare of the best blood of Vir 
pnia. He is a goud size, blood bay, and what is re 
mrirlcalila in turf nags, a very sujiurior saddle horse 
He will be sold either for cash or on a credit; or, if d( 
tired, the use of him for the approaching season, wool 
be let at a fair price to any santlr.nan >vho would lak 
can of him. He can be sees at aay timeiaSallimore. 



If., wanted—/. »., for sale, by Merryman H. (iiti 

CONTENTS OF THIS NU.MBEIt. 

On the Cultivation of Hops, conciuded — On the Font 



e Mees, 



Tiirpnntine, Soft, 
OIL, Whale 
Spermace 
PORK. Ball 

do Prime, , . . 

PLASTER, cargo price, 
ground, . . 

RICE, fresh 

SOAP Baltimore White 
Brown and yellow. 
WHISKEY. 1st proof, . 
PEArHBKANDY,4thpi 
APP'.E BHANT»Y, 1st pr 
SUGUtS.UaTana White, 
do. Brown, . • 

loaf, . . '. 

SPICES, Cloves 

Ginger, Ground, . . . 

SALT, St', u'he 

Liverpool {[round . . 

SHOT, Bait, all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. P. 

do. Sicily, . . 



1 50 



Common, Country, 



Sliecp— Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia 
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ON MANURES. 

(From LoadoQ^i EncyelopsBdia of Gardening.) 



conernin; manures in general, may afford some 
ex|Ylination of the cause of this neglect The pro- 
cessof this Tegetation, and the constituents of ve- 
getailes, are not known to the practical farmer, 
becaise they bare been difficult to ascertain; and 
the mtare of his manure is involved in the same 



Of thB&>eeUUJShmUeaiimrf Fermentative, a^ ""^J^^- He supposes it to contain every thing 

tU or Saline JS1miwe9, needed fc 

Grisentbwaite is the first to have generalized the 
fftct of peculiar substances being found in plants, in 
addition to the common elements of oxygen, hydro- 
MD, carbon and nitrogen; and thouii;h his examples, 
uke most of Sir H. Davy^s, are taken from agricul- 
turcj yet we deem the subject of more than suffi 
cient importance to gardening, to warrant us in 
placing his theory before the readeV. * 

xfjllements of primary principles," he says, "ad 



or every crop. 
''Ihat the gluten of wheat flour may always be 
preaeit, it is necessary that a quantity of animal 
substince should exist in the manure applied to the 
land ivhere the wheat crop is intended to t>e raised. 
Thata certain portion of such animal substance is 
applied, is proved from the fact of gluten being 
alwajs found to exist in that grain; but it is highly 
' probible that the quantity is not always sutficient; 
and tf not sufficient, the crop will be defective^ 



''Phosphate of lifne composes a part of the grain 
of wheat, and is supplied by animal substances. 
Bones furnish an abindance of it. That this con* 
stituent of the wheat crop, as well as several other 
constituents of differtnt crops, should not be disre- 
garded altogether, although they form very mi- 
nute proportions of :hose crops, must appear rea- 
sonable to ever^ one who knows, that, in their se- 
lections, there is exercised a constant discrimina- 
tion. That wheat oaooys takes up phosphate of 
lime is a proof scarcely needing furtner evidence^ 
that it answers some useful, and perhaps indispen- 
sable purpose in the ^ain. It does not exist in the 
straw: and barley, or oats, or clover, grown on the 
same land, at the sane time with the wheat, take 
up no portion of it wlatever. If there had not ex- 
isted this constancy n the selection of particular 
substances; if phospiate of lime had sometimes 
been taken up by barley or clover, and sulphate of 
lime had been found ii wheat, then we might have 
concluded that the whole was accidental, and being 
accidental, that they assisted in no way whatever 
the formation of otbei parts of the grain, nor con- 
tributed to promote the general economy of the 
vegetable. They wht are unwilling to admit the 
performance of certah uses by these substances^ 



eithe* in quality or quantity. If we pursue our inves- 
mit of no alteration, biit as regards magnitude andltigatbns a step farther than we have done, we shall 
figure. Hence, when one substance, composed of; discorer that phosphate of lime is as constant a con 
certain elements, is designed to be transmuted into | iitituent of wheat flour as gluten itself. Phosphate 
any other substance, as sugar, by fermentation, into; of line, therefore, is as much needed for the pro 
alcohol, or acetic acid or manure into grain, it is ducton of a crop of wheat, as the substances which 
obvious that the elements of the second must ne soppy the starch and gluten. It is not a little re- 
cessarily be contained in the 6rst: for if they be not, marfeble, that this phosphate of lime is soluble in 
the transmutation cannot take place. This will ; no ktown fluid, except through the medium of an . 

render it evident, that a knowledge of the elements anim;I substance, as gelatine, &c. and consequently | must depart from a nod^ of reasoning which phi 
or constituents of bodies, which arK intended to be; the sane animal substances which furnish tne ele-|losophy has long coun:enanced, and which we must 
chang«>d into each other by certain processes, should ment:of the gluten, ivill also furnish a medium for j hereafter employ, wfamever we are anxious to ex- 
Be previounty possessed, in order thut the processes the plosphate of Inne; which appears to be equally plore the causes of phfsical effects, 
may be conducted with a probability of success j indispnsable- to the formMtion of a perfect grain of "As little attention has hitherto been paid to 
We are therefore led to inquire into the nature of! wheat It not only luruisbes a medium, but gene- these saHne bodies, as they regard the process of 
certain crops, and to consider whether their pecu ' " '" ' *' ' ' ' •- i-* i *-^: — --j 1^ -— -- -^ ^^l. — 

liar elements be provided for in the manure, as it is 
now prepared by agriculturists. If they be not, it 
is but reasonable to infer, that the failure of many 
crops may be r'iferred to the deficiency of certain 
elements in the manure. 



ductioi of s:luten, is the urine of live stock; the al 
vine e(creinentitious matter having been proved to 
contah little or no nitrogen; this urine is applied 
eitherby folding, or mixed with the farmyard ma- 
<*If all crops were composed of the same ele-:ndre;in both of which situations, it is constantly 
ments this discrimination would not be needed; and; foruiig ammonia, which is dissipated; so that a 
upon such a supposition the practices of husbandry ! ^cry iiconsiderahle part of the whole is retained to 

answe the purpoMes of vegetation The practice 
adoptd in Flanders of saving it has been already 
alJudfd to. 
'* Vtkeu the utmost attention is paid to prevent 



have been uniformly conducted, and are now con- 
ducted; with what disadvantage will, perhaps, ap- 
pear in the sequel. 

'To illustrate the preceding reasoning, the wheat 



crop may be selected with considerable adv.inta^»|tbe loss of any ol the animal substances, acciden- 
as it is that which is not only the most impoKantj tally present in farm yard manure, it still remains a 
to the interests of mankind, but because ^he pre | question, whether there be a sufficiency for the pur- 
sence of particular substances in it are be^er knoi^ ' poses to which it is to be applied. That there is not al- 
and more generally acknowledged. If we examine ways a sufficiency of some kinds of manure is oh 



the straw of wheat we shall find ix composed of 
what may be considered common vegetable mater, 
or matter composed of oxygen, hydrogen anc* car- 
bon, with a small quantity of carbonate oflinae; 
so aho, if we examine the constituents of thf grain, 
we shall fiiid them distinguished into stach and 
gluten; and if we carry our researches stil farther, 
we shall find that the elements of the <arch are 
precisely the same with the elements *f common 
regetable matters; but the elements o' the gluten 
will he found analogous to those of anmals, or, in 
addition to oxygen, hydrogen and carbn, there will 
be found nitrogen. The production of this nitro 
gen, as has been already observed, cainot be effect- 
ed by mere conimon vegeta^^le matter; and, there- 
fore, the manure employed in the prtduction of the 
straw and starch, could not produce :he gluten also. 
If the presence of gluten were ac<idental, or the 
▼alue of the flour did not depend on it, then 'little 
•are need be taken to provide for its formation; but 
as it is required to be constantlr present, and the 
Talue of the flour does esseotivlly depend on it, 
therefore, a provision ought to be made for it. is 
quantity it is not inconsiderable, but it coroposet 
nearly one-third part of the grain. That the ope- 
rations of husbandry as regards wheat, should be 
eonducted without any reference to this peculia* 
•obstance, is very remarkable That the failure a 



rally } quanlitv of the phosphate itself. | vegetation, and much ess as they respect the ope- 

'He only substance now employed for the pro- rations of husbandry, bey are, for the sake of ais- 

' ' ' ' " " '* — " * '■ ' tinction, called ipect^ tnomires; and the gluten of 

wheat a specific veget^le matter. Hereamr, when 
a more complete analysis of vegetables shall be 
made, it is probable tlat a nomenclature, founded 
on these specific substmces, may at least classify, if 
not particularize, ever} kind of plant. 

"If we turn our attention from the wheat to the 
barley crop, we shall ind fresh evidence to conQrm 
the opinion of specific saline substances being pre- 
sent m particular plants. In the latter of these 
grains, instead of . phosphate of lime, there is al- 
ways found a small quantity of either nitrate of 
soda or nitrate ef potassa ^salt-petre;) whence we 
may conclude, that those salts should be present in 
the soil where barley is to be grown. Whether 
they be or not, the farmer at present is entirely ig- 
norant These salts, though spontaneously produc- 
ed by nature in many situations, still require the 
presence of certain substances for their production, 
several of which it is as improbable should be ac- 
eidentally fcrnished, as the salt itself It has been 
objected, that if this salt be found ever so necessa- 
ry to the. barley crop, yet its expensiveness will pre- 
clude the posiibility of its being used. This is er- 
roneous. Altbough salt-petre,lf required in large 
quantities as a manure, would be too expensive, yet 



crops has never been ascribed to its deficiency, ii obvidus to every one conversant 



•itill more wonderfuL What has been adraacel 

No. 90.— VOL.8. 



vious from the immense quantities of oil cake which 
are so employed. Oil cake, although a very excel- 
lent substance for such a purpose, can furnish little 
else than nourishment to the straw, and starch of 
the wheat crop. It cannot contribute to the forma 
tion of gluten; and gluten, as has been observed, 
composes one-third part of all that is valuable in 
the whole crop. 

"Bones, and other animal substaQcas, have been 
highly recommended for grass or pasture lands. To 
discover the injudiciousness of applying such sub- 
stances to crops indiscriminately, it will be neces- 
sary to become acquainted with the fact, that there 
is no ki)id of grain except wheat, raised artificially for 
the purpo^ies of man, or cattle, that contains any no- 
table quantity of any substance analogous to that of 
animals. Hence, when bones, &c. are used on grass 
lands, or for the barley crop, &c. all the nitrogen, 
with so much hydrogen, and probably carbonic acid 
gas,^as is sufficient to form a subcarbonate of am - 
monia. will be entirely lost If bones be the animal 
matter employed, every one hundred pounds weight 
will vield about fifty pounds of solid gelatine, of 
which twenty pounds, at least, will be thus wasted, 
or two-fifths of all that is valuable in the bone. If, 
instead of being employed for gra^s, &c. they had 



in the quantity actually wanted, its price is an ob- 
ject of little consideration. The simple process. of 
i-teeping the seed in a solution of it would probably 
be sufficient; for which purpose a few pounds would 
suffice for an acre of lano. What has been just 
advanced concerning the necessity of particular sa- 
line bodies to the wheat and barley crops, may K>e 
further extended to other crops, and thus add fresh 
evidence to support the conclusions already drawn. 
It is well known that bean straw always yields, on in- 
cineration, a large quantity of subcarbonate of pot- 
ash; but whether the subcarbonate exist in the straw, 
or be formed by the decomposition of a sulphate, or 
other salts of a potassa, has never been determined. 
To determine which of these is present in the en- 
tire vegetable, would be to famish information con- 



been used for wheat, all this might probably have ceming the means of rendering that crop more uni- 
been saved. This is not mere opinion; its truth is:formly successful than it now is. Can prejudice •• 



natore of bones and frajt. 



the chemical far operate on the mind, as to make it diseounte- 
iBance the belief, that some particular sidt is pes- 
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growth ultimately became luxuriant, it was too late matter. 

for a full return, five weeks elapsing; before it was| It may not be irrelevant to remark, that the prox* 

fully up; a circumstance unparalleled in the annals imate principles, which contain chiefly the nut*-*'* 'e 



consumption for the inhabitants of Great Britain; | weeks. The plantini^ was commenced on the 5th i more than its weight of water and woody fibre* 
and could not under the most promising circum- of May, and finished on the 15th, and though the {yielding in a hundred parts, not three of nutritive 
stances be much extended. 

From these facts, from the necessities of Great 
Britain, the exhausted state of the continent, and iti» 
inability to supply her demands, the nmeriority of 
American* wheat, over that of northern Europe, and 
the earlier maturity of our crops, a flattering pros, 
pect is presented of better prices for our bread stuffs ; 
an additional incitement to agricultural industry. 

Of the cotton market, the prospect is not so dis- 
couraging as generally believed; though Great Bri- 
tain is experiencing unparalleled distress; and mo- 
nopolies and protection laws, sinister and conflict- 
ing interests, may long continue her misfortunes; 
yet her manufacturing system has proceeded too far 
to be retracted; the education, habits and inter- 
ests of a powerful class will resist the efforts of her 
ministry to retrench a system, whose pernicious and 
inordinate extent is admitted by many of its former 
and roost conspicuous advocates; and it is well au- 
thenticated, that the excess of domestic supply, or 
the increased exertions of the manufacturer, more 
than the decline of foreign demand, has produced 
the temporary distress of her cotton trade; which, 
instar omnium, will have its flsx and reflux, its re- 
gorgement and its revulsion— the balance will be 
restored and the current run as usual. While the 
manufacturer can find a purchaser, he will continue 
his labours The export of this article from Eng- 
land, the first six months of iie present year, has 
exceeded that of the same period of the last year; 
and the present decline, it is said, does not exceed 
the ordinary fluctuations of commerce. In this 



of agriculture — yet southern planters, who have 
viewed it, pronounce it a respectable crop in point 
of quality, and of beautiful staple. What may be 
the extent of injury from the continued autumnal 
rains, I cannot yet know; to such calamities all 
crops are equally subject. 

This experiment was made on the clayey soil of 
my Anpleby farm. From other planting of the 
same day, on a small scale, on the hickory and black 
walnut lands of Transquakin, of much tighter cha- 
racter, a heavy gathering was obtained, three weeks 
earlier than from the former, notwithstanding an 
inferior and most slovenly cultivation, and the for- 
mer on the clay soil, under the finest possible cul- 
ture, as many of you have witnessed. 

The inference from these facts, contrary to the 
opinion of stime modern writers of the south, is 
clearly in favour of li^ht soils for cotton; perhaps, 
in our climate only, where a short summer, conpa- 
ratively, makes the accelerated growth of a warm 
soil, the most important point of security. 

My crop of Palma Christ i has been rendered con- 
siderably abortive by the same cause, the droi^ht; 
and not more than three acres of ten vegetated at 
all. The domestic and foreign demand for thii ar- 
ticle are both extensive, and though the market has 
suffered a depres»ion, it is quoted in the prices cur- 
rent of New York at $1.90 per bushel The pro- 
duct of one bushel of seed is about three gallois of 
great foreign market, the chsracter of American I oil, which will usually command $1 50 per galUn — 



cotton has sustained a successful competition with 
the most favoured regions of the globe, and its con- 
tinuance may be safely presumed. 

In our own country, the progress of manufac- 
tures will justify the planter in large calculations 
for the demand of this article. In 1805, about one 
thousand bales made the total demand of this branch 
of manufacture in the United States In 1816, an 
official report to Congress, states the domestic con- 
sumption of this material at 90,000 bales, and it is 
now believed to be five times this amount 

What evil seqrteloi may ultimately attend this 
morbid growth, this extravagant devotion to the 
manufacturing industry, it is not my duty, if it were 
in my power to predict. The thread is drawn, the 
wheel is flying; how many revolutions, before the 
officious Atropos shall tender her unwelcome ser- 
vices, eventful time will disclose. To make a pre- 
sent advantage, to derive a partial good from an 
evil which we cannot avert, is the part of true phi- 
losophy, from this source a dawn of hope is pre- 
sented to the agriculturist, and many years, possibly 
ages, of profitable labour may yet reward him. 

From these considerations — from the physical 
advantages of a larger rotation, the extended pros 
pects of a market, and the value of the article at 
home and abroad, I have adopted and recommend 
to your attention, experiments of the growth of 
cotton: if error be imputed to me, I stand counselled 
by the judicious and classic sentiment, nvUa paUes- 
cere culpa. 

The result of my experiment of thirty acres of 
cotton, (upland species,) the present year, it is not 
yet in my power to state, as tne gathering will not 
be completed before the last of December; an ear- 
lier period than is usual in the south. A season so 
unpropitious has not occurred, perhaps, in the me- 
vory of man. The unprecedented drought of the 
spring has retarded its growth and maturity many 

* Jhudyna of •^meriean Whiat^^^From 100 parts of 
white fiint wheat, grown in Dorchester, Md. ou a clay- 
ay soil, I obtained 30 parts of gluten. Wheat grown 
in northern Europe, is stated to yield oalj aboal iQ 
farlBofsittttBihiiOO. 



and 25 bushels per acre will, from my experinent, 
form a reasonable predicate for calculation, aft)rd 
ing in the result, to the planter and the mancfac- 
turer, a liberal compensation for his labour. 

Be not startled, gentlemen, when I mention ano- 
ther crop which I think of introducing, the fi»llow- 
ing season, into Dorchester — the Rubia Tincioruni, 
or Madder plant, which will infallibly succeed in 
our climate, and holds out a fair promise to the 
cultivator. It is largely grown in a parallel of lati- 
tude, more than thirteen decrees north of us, in the 
unkind, cold and humid climate of HolUnd — and 
the market is co -extensive with civilization. 

One other crop merits our most special attention; 
one, whose latitude, soil, climate and market, are 
emphatically our own; one, which will give streniji^th 
and activity to our teams, richness and profusion to 
our dairies, and will adorn the generous and hospi- 
table board with the choicest viands; and yet one, 1 
am compelled to say, whose introduction into the 
county, might fall under the denunciation of the 
frugal and fastidious farmer, a martyr to the odious 
epithet of innovatioTk The large and valuable fa- 
mily of the grasses, is that to which 1 would call 
your attention. The neglect of this branch of agri- 
culture is one of our most palpable errors. To 
name to this intelligent audience the comforts and 
luxuries of life, flowing directly from this source of 
industry, would be presumptuous; to attach the de- 
hnquency, I am justified oy the notoriety of the 
fact. The deepest interests of the farmer are inti 
mately connected with this object of attention; and 
yet, it is almost wholly neglected, and the small 
quantity of grasses grown, are considerably dimi- 
nished in value, by premature harvesting. Fre- 
quent and infallible analyses have established the 
fact, that the grasses contain the most nutriment, 
when their seed is matured; and if cut, when in 
flower, the weight of nutritive matter lost exceeds 
half its value. 

Many roots of equal value with the grasses, are 
totally neglected as food for cattle. The carrot, 
the beet, the parsnip, and the potato are all worthy of 
attention for this purpose. The turnip, even the 

fer bmod tpcciM tf nita \mg^ ia worth rtij little 



powers of veaetables, are saccharine matt^ attacl^ , 
mucilage and gluten. To ascerfair' '^'^'ou «'» 
and compare the relative proportiontf of flu ^g^aoS' 
ciples, in esculent plants, before we adopt or select 
them for cultivation, is unquestionably a point of 
primary importance. In this, or any other branch 
of our agricultural profession, where my feeble ser- 
vices may avail you, I freely tender them. 

In regard to the carrot, i have obtained a few 
days past, from a hundred parts, ten of saccharine 
matter and four of mucilage, making fourteen in a 
hundred of nutriment. The beet,* from which I 
expected more, did not yield so much as the carrot, 
which may possibly be ascribed to its being a very 
imperfect aiid ^defective root The potato I have 
not examined; but it is said to yield one-fourth of 
its weight of nutriment, chiefly starek. 

To conclude, gentlemen, permit me to remark, 
that be your rotatian large or small; your lands rich 
or poor; your crops indigenous or exotic, without 
thorough draining, your expectations will be disap- 
pointed — under the influence of stagnant waters 
your best hopes will be frustrated, your soil will be 
vitiated, your crops drowned, the atmosphere of 
your dwellings will be contaminated by noxious ex- 
halations — and bilious infection, viith all its retinue 
of evils, will harass you for life. Drain your lands, 
reclaim your marshes; rely not upon the proffered, 
but vain hope of state treasury, and state agency, 
in this important afi*air: they are illusive phantoms, 
which will operate only to abstract you from reali- 
ties. You will command the retribution of healthy 
wealth and happiness. 

The luxuriant issue of the experimental crop of 
wheat and corn, the present year, on the reclaimed 
marshes of our southern friend. (Mr. Slawson,) to 
whose meritorious energies I have justly borne wit- 
ness on a former occasion, opens to jour view a 
wioe field of well founded anticipation. By a mode- 
rate portion of industry, economy and skill, yoa may 
devebp and enjoy those hidden treasures, riches, 
comforts and luxuries of Hfe, which a kind Provi- 
dence '«as designed for those who ask and seek her 
bounties. 

Finally, gentlemen, I have to tender my thanks 
for th«*> poiite attention with which you have honour- 
ed me, and to the members of this institotion I ten- 
der an acknowledgement of the high sense of obli- 
gation which f entertain, for the distinguished in- 
sUnces of kind feelings which they haye exercised 
towards me; and I take this oecasion to repeat, that 
though I decline the honour of a re-election for the 
ensuing year, as President of this society— yet, as 
far as my feeble exertions may be serviceable, they 
will be ardentlj continued, for the promotion of the 
science and practice of a profession which I have 
adopted, and which I hold to be one of the most in- 
dependent, most honourable, most inyiting, and 
most useful of the occupations of man. 



ON H5MP. WOOL AND TOBACCO. 

The following letter was received from a higfalj 
respectable and intelligent gentleman of Baltimore^ 
by a gentleman of this town, under date of Novem- 
ber 8th-, 1826— and will no doubt be read with in- 
terest by the tobacco planters and others of this 
state. — ianettnUe Metioiger. 

In reply to several written queries liaaded me 
when f had the pleasure to see you here, and ii 
compliance with your request to eommoDicate any 
information that I might deem useful to the eitiiens 

* From a fine beet, sinee proeiiredi 1 eMiiMi ISfavft 
of sMchariae matter ia 109. 
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this infant iastitution the fostering hand, for the iii 
Itr^tff of the fanner. 

Are these no interests to command the respect of 
the community? have the means no efficacy in their 
prr r^ion, before eyes of the dullest vision? I pre- 
8U- ^juaic-iend or adversary will answer in the ne- 
^tiver'"Vi''th'<.**teluctant farmer apprehensive of 
impotatioo on bis character, for promptly and gen- 
>roosly contributing the influence of his mind, body 
and purse to this great cause of humanity? to the 
science and practice of his profession? The profes- 
sion of agriculture, gentlemen, associates no impu- 
tatian, no guilty bhuh — its suffusions are those of 
health, contentment, and gratitude to the divine au- 
thor of all good. The profession of agriculture in- 
volves as much skill, as much interest, and as much 
honour, as any object within the range of the atten- 
tioo or the action of man. 

Agriculture may claim, without arrogance, a 
ehoice niche in the temple of science; her sphere of 
influence, the extent and variety of her research, 
her utihtv, her enchanting beauty, will extort from 
her proudest rival, confessed equality. 

As an art, agriculture will not suffer from a com- 
parison with any of the employments of man — as a 
jodicious writer has justly remarked,.''it is agricul- 
ture, not manufactures, that renders a country in- 
dependent; that produces the necessaries of life, 
fJUf its conveniences — the former imparts life and 
Tigour to man, the latter feebleness and profligacy." 

If then, the objects are great and honourable, and 
the means to accomplish them, fair and efficacious, 
what motive can be offered by the being who weighs 
his actions in the scale of reason, for withholding 
his co-operation. 

I am happy to bear witness that the county at 
large! has done itself honour, our members have 
multiplied since our last exhibition; pur means are 
enlarged; our premiums are increased in value and 
variety; demonstrations are numerous and obvious 
that Dorchester is destined to occupy a lofty stand 
for agricultural character, in the highly respectable 
group of her sister counties. 

In the performance of this, one of the duties of 
the office with nhich you have kindly continue!/ to 
invest me, 1 shall occupy but a short space of /our 
tigie, in presenting to your view such prominent ob- 
jects, as I conceive luay merit a portion of ycur at- 
tention — i shall avoid as far as possible, the trite 
and usual subject of manures; their combinations 
and their res{>ective adaptations to soils of different 
characters, as one, of which you are alreidy as ful- 
ly informe.d as the learning and experirnce of the 
day, afford the means; and I shall ciaim your in- 
dulgence on subjects, perhaps not so familiar, but of 
equal interest to the agriculturist 

I shall offer no apology for attempting to introduce 
into Maryland, the growth of cotton as a staple crop; 
and 'thall endeavour to demonstrate the absolute ne- 
cessity of the introduction of new and additional 
crop;>; first, tipon physiological princi)»les; secondly, 
upon a view ofour commercial relations«sofarasthcv 
immediately affect our markets; and thirdly, I shall 
notice such relevant circumstances as may bear up 
on the same point, or, generally tend to promote the 
agricultural interest of the county. 

Ou a former occasion, I perhaps laboured against 
the current of popular opinion, to establish what 
mi^cht have been termed a favourite hypothesis; yet 
what I wouhl dare to denominate well settled prin 
ciples of physiology, that vegetables, like animals, 
have their preferences of food and habitation; an 
instinctive ficOlty with which they are endowed by 
nature for their health and nutrition; and though 
this principle may be partially modified, yet it can- 
not be eradicated, or totally perverted by the art 
or power of man. The one will llourish on dry and 
sandy banks; another in the deep morass, and even 
in the beds of rivers wdl be found a luxuriant vege- 
tation^ while others perish by tubmertion; one will 



perforate the earth for many feet in depth, in quest 
of food; while another will rely for its support on 
the sirface soil — one will gorge and thrive on coarse 
undecocted materials, while another will select such 
finer particles only, as have been eliminated from 
the refining laboratory of nature; some are carnivor- 
ous and require, indispensably, a supply of animal 
food, without which they perish, or degenerate into 
worthless existence; and others, herbivorous, are 
content with a vegetable diet alone; and their pro- 
ducts are as various as their food; exhibiting an in- 
finite diversity of constitutions; of ultimate princi- 
ples, infinitely permutable, variously arranged and 
proportioned, forming proximate components in 
endless varieties. 

From these principles are derived the obvious ad- 
vantages of diversifying our crops; of cultivating as 
many of our native plants as may be found valua- 
bly and of introducing as many exotics as may ad- 
mit of acclimation , and be adapted to our commer- 
cial sr domestic purposes. 

To illustrate more fully this interesting subject, I 
will assume, that wheat is a carnivorous vegetable, 
and subsists chiefly upon aniiiial food: -the element 
nitrogen is peculiarly characteristic of animal mat- 
ter, constituting in regard to ultimate principlej,the 
essenrial discriminatioa between animal and vege- 
table substances: does it require much discernment 
to peiceive, that the continued growth of this plant 
alone, in the most fertile field, would, by its extrava- 
gant ^consumption of this element, shortly class the 
soi1,ii common reputation, with the exhausted and 
impoverished lands. 

It it literally true, that this great staple of our 
country, once its boast for luxuriance and quality, 
contans this animal principle, which renders it 
more nutritive than any other vegetable. It forms, 
in thi) res^iect, the connecting link between the two 
organic creations; yielding upon analysis from twen 
ty to thirtjr per cent of a substance called gluten, 
which exhibits ammonia, and other results, precise 
\y the same as the animal albumen. One of the ele- 
mentary principles of this ammonia, is nitrogen. 

Hence it foil >ws, that the grain of ivheat must re- 
quire more than any other vegetable, this element 
for its full developement, maturity and perfection; 
and continued, almost solely, as it has been, for a 
century or more in our soil, and generally too, with 
out artificial restoration of the soil by animal ma- 
nures, which alone can furnish it in competent 
quantities; and without respite for the kindly ope- 
rations of Providence to perform the task, by the 
gradual absorption from the atmosphere of this 
element, supplied by the various emanations of de- 
composing animal bodies; is it not obvious that the 
farmer, who offending against the laws of nature,and 
presumptuously spurning the precepts of reason and 
of science, may have adopted the heterodoxy, and 
made the experiment, shall truly acknowledge his 
merited disappointment and mortification? His 
plant may unf Id a leaf of flattering promise, but 
bis dcrain will be imperfect; it will be worthless; 
because his soil had been exhausted of its essential 
component — his corn, his cotton, his various other 
crops, may flourish in his impoverished soil, inca- 
pable of wheat, divested of its nitrogen, yet replete 
with the elements of other vegetables. 

To these, then, devote your exhausted soil; di- 
versify your crops in wide ranging circles of time 
and varieties, that art and nature may have time to 
operate a supply of the defective elements. 

Thus direct jrour series, and not by the dogmas 
of ancestral habits, which at the time of their adop- 
tion, needed not so urgently the discrimination. The 
lands were new and fertile, in all the principles of 
vegetable life; the population waa more sparse and 
less luxurious; the demand was not so great, and 
the supply was greater. 

As the human family multiplied and its wants in- 
creased, 80 has a kinid Providence endowed man 



with a progressive talent for improvement in know- 
ledge and means, pro rata, to accjuire them. To 
neglect this talent, to resist this impulse, to con- 
tinue in the limited sphere of primitive society, in 
voluntary darkness, when the great God of nature 
had ordained a diflfuiioo of light and knowledge, 
for the comfort and elevation of man, is to reject 
the divine mandate, and to spurn those favours of 
moral and physical character, by which intelligence 
had marked bis superiority in the scale of creation. 

My very intelligent audience need not the rebuke, 
but such are to be found who adhere to old sys- 
tems, because they are old; though reason, science, 
experience and interest, imperiously demand the ill 
famed innopaiion. 

To the rational and unprejudiced mind I submit 
the interesting question: does not physiology teach 
the al>solute necessity of introducing into a coun- 
try, relying upyi two staple crops only for a centu- 
ry past, others, which experience may prove, are 
adapted to our soil asd climate? Both reason and 
experience have settled this question; its establish- 
ed principles leave n3 doubt; and preearioua mar- 
keii demand the experiment In this sentiment, 
every class and profession of the community, are 
deeply interested; and heedless of it, the wealthy 
and indigent will be involved in promiscuous embar- 
rassment. 

It is notoriously true, that from change of soil and 
climate, destructive insects and depressed markets, 
the wheat crop, once the great staple of our coun- 
try, is failing as a resource for the farmer; his con^ 
serves him for little aore than his domestic uses. 

To remedy these defects by new crops, to dis- 
cover such as will flourish in our climate and soil, 
and command a bettei profit, or enlarge the chances 
of market, are unquestionably objects of the first 
magnitude: the -process may be difficult, but it is 
rendered more so, by the insuperable addiction of 
most men to hiveterate habits of thought and, ac- 
tion, right or wroog, than by any other circum- 
stance. 

To assist the judgment in the adoption of a new 
series of crops, a prospective view of their demand 
and probable prices, would form an interesting to- 
pic; but here, unfortunately, we have but few data^ 
upon which we can make an estimate. 

Our commerce with Great Britain, subsisting 
once upon the basis of mutual interests, afforded to 
each a liberal reward for industry; she received the 
fruits ofour soil, and gave us in return her manu- 
factures When her policy or her avarice had clos- 
ed her ports against American productions, we re- 
taliated the measure by excluding her goods, and 
manufacturing for ourselves; by this ill judged sub- 
stitution of mutual annoyance for mutual kind offi- 
ces, each have materially suffered, and would wil- 
lingly, perhaps, if practicable, re>ume their former 
position. Whether at all, or when this point may 
be regained, and the sound policy of a liberal com- 
mercial intercourse restored, is a political problem 
of difficult solution. The unprofitable effects are 
apparently becoming re-active causes, and promise 
a partial restomtion to the ground from which thej 
have so unwisely wanJered: one, to which the 
American agriculturist must look with the deepest 
interest, aa materially affecting the value of his pro- 
ductions. 

England has been coerced by her internal dii* 
tresses, to commence a retrogression, by an imper- 
fect modification of her corn laws; and there is 
reason to hope that she may repeal them. 

This system of covetous policy has broiight Eu- 
rope to the verge of ruin, and has recoiled upon its 
author, with a deleterious influence. It has destroy- 
ed the objectsof its creation, by its grasping avarice; 
it has impoverished the continent and itself By 
official reports, the whole stores of the Russian, 
Prussian, and Danish magazines, with those of Bre- 
men and Hamburg, would not furnish ten days^ 
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consumption for the inhabitants of Great Britain; | weeks. The plantini^ was commenced on the 5th i more than its weight of water and woody fibfe, 
and could not under the most promising circum- of May, and finished on the 15th, and though the! yielding in a hundred parts, not three of nutritiTe 
stances be much extended. growth ultimately became luxuriant, it was too late matter. 



From these facts, from the necessities of Great 
Britain, the exhausted 8^.lte of the continent, and iti» fully up; a circumstance unparalleled in the annals 



inability to supply her demands, the tuperkrity of 
American* wheat, over that of northern £urope, and 
the earlier maturity of our crops, a flattering pros, 
pect is presented of better prices for our bread stuffs; 
an additional incitement to agricultural industry. 

Of the cotton market, the prospect is not so dis- 
couraging as generally believed; though Great Bri- 
tain is experiencing unparalleled distress; and mo- 
nopolies and protection laws, sinister and conflict- 
ing interests, may long continue her misfortunes; 
yet her manufacturing system has proceeded too far 
to be retracted; the education, habits and inter- 
ests of a powerful class will resist the efforts of her 
ministry to retrench a system, whose pernicious and 
inordinate extent is admitted by many of its former 
and roost conspicuous advocates; and it is well au- 
thenticated, that the excess of domestic supply, or 
the increased exertions of the manufacturer, more 
than the decline of foreign demand, has produced 
the temporary distress of her cotton trade; which, 
hutar omnium, will have its flsx and reflux, its re- 
gorgement and its revulsion — the balance will be 
restored and the current run as usual. While the 



of agriculture — yet southern planters, who have 
viewed it, pronounce it a respectable crop in p)int 
of quality, and of beautiful staple. What may be 
the extent of injury from the continued autumnal 
rains, I cannot yet know; to such calamities all 
crops are equally subject. 

This experiment was made on the clayey soil of 
my Appleby farm. F'rom other planting of the 
same day, on a small scale, on the hickory and black 
walnut lands of Transquakin, of much li|<hter cha- 
racter, a heavy gathering was obtained, three weeks 
earlier than from the former, notwithstanding an 
inferior and most slovenly cultivation, and the for- 
mer on the clay soil, under the finest possible cul- 
ture, as many of you have witnessed. 

The inference from these facts, contrary to the 
opinion of some modern writers of the south, is 
clearly in favour of li^ht soils for cotton; perhaps, 
in our climate only, where a short summer, compa- 
ratively, makes the accelerated growth of a warm 
soil, the most important point of security. 

My crop of Palniii Christi has been rendered ^n- 
siderably abortive by the same cause, the droi^ht; 



cotton has sustained a successful competition with 
the most favoured reaions of the globe, and its con- 
tinuance may be safely presumed. 

In our own country, the progress of manufac- 
tures will justify the planter in large calculations 
for the demand of this article. In 1805, about one 
thousand bales made the total demand of this branch 
of manufacture in the United States In 1816, an 
official report to Congress, states the domestic con- 
sumption of this material at 90,000 bales, and it is 
now believed to be five times this amount 

What evil sequela may ultimately attend this 
morbid growth, this extravagant devotion to the 
manufacturing industry.it is not my duty, if it were 
in my power to predict. The thread is drawn, the 
wheel is flying; how many revolutions, before the 
officious Atropos shall tender her unwelcome ser- 
vices, eventful time will disclose. To make a pre- 
sent advantage, to derive a partial good from an 
evil which we cannot avert, is the part of true phi- 
losophy, from this source a dawn of hope is pre- 
sented to the agriculturist, and many years, possibly 
'?es, of profitable labour may yet reward him. 

i'rom these considerations — from the physical 
advantages of a larger rotation, the extended pros- 
)ects of a market, and the value of the article at 
Some and abroad, I have adopted and recommend 
o your attention, experiments of the growth of 
jtton: if error be imputed to me, I stand counselled 
'*! the judicious and classic sentiment, nvUapaUes- 
•— * culpa, 

.>* —pMit of my experiment of thirty acres of 
♦'■ upland snpo'-»' ^ '^-^ n«Ae-n# year, it is not 

^«>«uering will not 

»-«cmber, an ear- 

\. A season so 

•**»}s, in the me- 

• >ught of the 



for a full return, five weeks elapsing before it was { It may not be irrelevant to remark, that the prox- 

''""~ " "' ' " ' ^ ' ""^ ^ imate principles, which contain chiefly the nut'-^'e 

powers of vegetables, are saccharine matt^ attacb . 
mucilage and gluten. To ascertaip' TT'^oa ^^ 
and compare the relative proportioob^Sf filL^iMQr- 
ciples, in esculent plants, before we adopt or select 
them for cultivation, is unquestionably a point of 
primary importance. In this, or any other branch 
of our agricultural profession « where my feeble ser- 
vices may avail you, I freely tender them. 

In regard to the carrot, I have obtained a few 
days past, from a hundred parts, ten of saccharine 
matter and four of mucilage, making fourteen in a 
hundred of nutriment The beet,* from which I 
expected more, did not yield so much as the carrot, 
which may possibly be ascribed to its being a very 
imperfect and ^defective root The potato I have 
not examined; but it is said to yield one-fourth of 
its weight of nutriment. chiefly sfardL 

To conclude, gentlemen, permit me to remark, 
that be your rotatian large or small; your lands rich 
or poor; your crops indigenous or exotic, without 
thorough draining, your expectations will be disap- 
pointed — under the influence of stagnant waters 
your best hopes will be frustrated, your soU will be 
vitiated, your crops drowned, the atmosphere of 
your dwellings will be contaminated by Doxiovs ex- 
halations — and bilious infection, viith allits retinue 
of evils, will harass you for life. Drain your lands, 
reclaim your marshes; rely not upon the proffered, 
but vain hope of state treasury, and state agency, 
in this important affair: they are illusive phantoms, 
which will operate only to abstract you from reali- 
ties. You will command the retribution of healthy 
wealth and happiness. 

The luxuriant issue of the experimental crop of 
wheat and corn, the present year, on the reclaim^ 



manufacturer can find a purchaser, he will continue ftnd not more than three acres of ten vegetated at 
his labours The export of this article from Eng- all. The domestic and foreign demand for Ihii ar- 
land, the first six months of tie present year, has tide are both extensive, and though the market has 
exceeded that of the same pe.*iod of the last year; i suffered a deprestiion, it is quoted in the prices cur- 
and the present decline, it is said, does not exceed reol of New York at $1.90 per bushel The pro- 
ihe ordinary fluctuations of commerce. In this I duct of one bushel of seed is about three gallois of 
great foreign market, the chsracter of American | oil, which will usually command $1 50 per galUn — 

and 25 bushels per acre will, from my experiment, 
form a reasonable predicate for calculation, aft)rd 
ing in the result, to the planter and the mamJfac- 
turer, a liberal compensation for bis labour. 
Be not startled, gentlemen, when 1 mention &no 
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ther crop which 1 think of introducinir, the fi»lIow- 
ing season, into Dorchester — the Rubia Thictorum, 
or Madder plant, which will infallibly succeed in 
our climate, and holds out a fair promise to the 
cultivator. It is largely grown in a parallel of lati- 
tude, more than thirteen decrees north of us, in the 
unkind, cold and humid climate of HolUnd — and 
the market is co -extensive with civilization. 

One other crop merits our most special attention; 
one, whose latitude, soil, climate and market, are 
emphatically our own; one, which will give streniji^th 
and activity to our teams, richness and profusion to 
our dairies, and will adorn the generous and hospi- 
table board with the choicest viands; and yet one, 1 
am compelled to say, whose introduction into the 
county, might fall under the denunciation of the 
frugal and fastidious farmer, a martyr to the odious 
epithet of innovation. The large and valuable fa- 
mily of the grasses, is that to which 1 would call 
your attention. The neglect of this branch of agri- 
culture is one of our most palpable errors. To 
name to this intelligent audience the comforts and 
luxuries of life, flowing directly from this source of 
industry, would be presumptuous; to attach the de- 
linquency, I am justified by the notoriety of the 
fact The deepest interests of the farmer are inti 
mately connected with this object of attention; and 
yet, it is almost wholly neglected, and the small 
quantity of grasses grown, are considerably dimi- 
nished in value, by premature harvesting. Fre- 
quent and infallible analyses have established the 
fact, that the grasses contain the most nutriment, 
when their seed is matured; and if cut, when in 
flower, the weight of nutritive matter lost exceeds 
half its value. 

Many roots of equal value with the grasses, are 
totally neglected as food for cattle. The carrot, 
the bee^ *hc par^»»»o,ap' *** -mo#*- -^re ^*' '-^«»Ky of 
attenti* ^r th.- ■»"^ ^ - "rn, Kr 



marshes of our southern friend, (Mr. Slawson,) to 
vihuse meritorious energies I have justly borne wit- 
ness on a former occasion, opens to your view a 
wioe field of well founded anticipation. By a mode- 
rate portion of industry, economy and skill, yoa may 
devebp and enjoy those hidden treasures, riches, 
comforts and luxuries of life, which a kind Provi- 
dence sas designed for those who ask and seek her 
bounties. 

Finally, gentlemen, I have to tender my thanks 
for the. poiite attention with which you have honour- 
ed me, and to the members of this institution I ten- 
der an acknowledgement of the high sense of obli- 
gation which I entertain, for the distinguished in- 
stances of kind feelings which they have exereisec 
towards me; and I take this occasion to repeat, that 
though I decline the honour of a re-election for the 
ensuing year, as President of this society^yet, as 
far as my feeble exertions may be serviceable, the^ 
will be ardently continued, for the promotion of the 
science and practice of a profession which I hav<^ 
adopted, and which I hold to be one of the mo«* il 
der'^nH^nt, m"«* honourable, most i'^-^tini 
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price" variM from (3.50 to f-25, in accordnnce with 

*'• ^— 11 abadei or qutilily; »erj littte, however, 
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'that coraci to market, trill command the faighi 
price named; but tobacca careTull)' selected, wet 
qualiSed, and ev«rj band fine yellow, would »eli 
raadiljat IhU price. The KKSter proportion, how- 
erer, commuida Troin 6 to III. 

Tbe future price of Ohio lobscco dependi partif 
an the character which may be established for it Id 
Europe, and partly od tbn extent of the crop ia 
Phio and Maryland. 

As regards the character of the Ohio tobacco, I 
am unable to perceive why it should not b« favour- 
able, but rumours are anoal, that in German; it has 
been prooouoced inrerior to the Marylnnd irt puiat 
of flavour. Time will test the correclnesR of thrte 
rumours, and 1 hopr prove them to be unfounded. 
At regards the extent of tbe Ohio crop, you are of 
course better informed than lean possibly he; hetce 
on this point I would be glad to receive informatbn 
from you. The Maryland crop is considerably ie- 
lon an average crop ia quantity, and the quality is 
admitted on all hands to oe inferior. 

It must, however, he borne in mind, that there 
u much of the last Maryland crop siili in the stite 
warehouses as, when added to the qiiantity made 
this season, will make a full average crop. Ibt 
Obio planters will have the advantage in tbe quali- 
ty of Iheir tobacco, and I think there is reason la 
boi>e that for fine ydiow, and fine red, such a pnce 
will be obtained as will reward them for thetrla- 
hour. T'> obtain this, however, it is necessary tkat 
great attention be paid to selecting and assorlng 
the tobacco, and to packing the same 1 
colour together, for purcbasers are vpry 
posed to rate the quality from the inferior, mile 
than tbe superior tobacro packed in the hugslieatk. 

Last season, some of the Ohio hogsheads wsr 
made too small; and coaseqncntly the shippers, vh 
pay for freight by the boitslie>td, made complsinl 
about "light weight." I( is therefore belter that 
thej be made the full Maryland size, »^f 49 inches 
long, and bulge and head added togetb^r not to ex- 
ceed 70 inches. A hogshead of (nea; tlimrnsions 
will coDlain from 7 to 800 lbs. of yflbw tubicco 

Tliis is the proper market to wtieh I0 send the 
fine tobacco, as it is only here that Ite quality is pro 
perly understood-, Ibat it is miseralie (lolicy to seni: 
the inferior qualities here, as ibeyonty produce suf 
ficient to pay the expense of carriage and ntbei 
charges: hence, whilst they p^ nothing on (be la- 
boiir bestowed on them, they increase the charges 
on (he Gne tobacco by increasing the price of trans- 
portation. II is better, tlwui, to send the trasb of 
pren, brown and ohre down the river, or periiiit 
tbem to remain at borne. 

As regards tftr. proper time to send to market, I 
bare to remarli, th.it the earlier it is forwarded af 
ter being properly qualified, the better; for the 
pcnse of putting a hogshead of tobacco into the 
dtale warehouse for one day is the same a« if you 
permit it to remaiii tfaer^ lor one year; hence, by 
sending early, you have the choice of the period of 
sale without any additional chnrge. 

There is some diversity of opinion as to the ad- 
nuia^ of curing by fire. In Mairland tbe plan 
lers cure liy firing; they are not able to obtain the 
Gne colour without it. Bui man; suj^iose that 
your Itate. where the soil is rich and the growth 
quiek, it could be sufficiently qualified and the fine 
colour obtained wilbout the aid of fire. And as 
ibis can be dune, it is the opinion of Mr Boyd, one 
ftf our inspectors, that the tobacco would be mo 
valuable tnan if cured by fire, as it would be fr 
from tbe smoky flavour which be deem* an objec- 
tioi). 

On the other hand, I have conversed with two 
gentlenen, recentJj returned from GerroaDy, who 
tfMiew in opinioo with tbo iupcctor, ia rdttivn to 



MtK ma .tMsaic*!! riRiHR. 
ON PERNICIOUS A.ND UNPROFITABLB 

PLANTS. 
liB, TFu^CkMln■, Pa., FA. I>, HIT. 

Whilst a knowledge of (he iitiftd plantt ia an ob- 
ject of primary importance with the farmer and 
igurdeneT, it ii believed that it would be adnnta- 



., that the "present [the ordinary qualities; hut they think the fine yel 
-' low ought to be bred— that the smoke flavour IS n ' 
objected to in the north uf Europe, where this d 
scription is uioatly used — and that by the firing a ce 
tain sweetness is imparted to it which it would n 
otherwise have. 

Whilst those who ara deemed most competent 
judge differ so widely, it would be the part of pra , ., 

tical wisdom to quahfy some on each plan, that (be ! geoos to he belter acquainted with those which are 
matter may be tested. ' tcortMat, or ptmiekna — and especially to learn tbe 

If the /reem«n of Obio persevere, they will put besLmodes of subduingand eradicatiug those which 
down all competition on the part of the slave ilalc-- injure the crops, usurp the grounds, or impede tbe 

relation to the finer qualities of tobacco. In Ma- labour* of the azriculturisl. .Without presumingi 
ryland, (he fine yellow or kite foot can only be ob- niy«elf. In teach the most effectual and eligible me- 
lained from lands newl; cleared. The second crop tliods of extirpating the vegetable pests of (he farm 

interior to tbe first, and the third (o the second, j aud garden, i have (bought it might be worth while 

, then, they continue (he cultivation in this >i:itc, lo enumerate those plants which are mos( trouble- 

ihe^ will shortly have no land to clear, whilil in some and injurious, in this region of country — and 

Uhio you have lands in abuodanee, which you are briefly (o note the methods practiced, by our most 

desirous to clear whether you grow tobacco or not. judiciou* farmers, for keeping them in subjectiou- 

ilt of the matter will be, that the finn qua- . I shall notice them ia tbe order in which tbey are 

lities which will bear the heavy expense of irHiis-' presented in the Lmiunm. or sexual arrangement of 

jMirtation, will be gruwn in Ohio, whilst the inferior plants — giving the botanical and common names, 

quahiy will be growa id this state convenient to' and accompanying them with such remark* as mj 

market. I tiinited inforaiation may suggest* Tbe agriculdire 

'he -'cause of (he decline in price" may be ac-|of this vicinitr has been supposed, by good judge*, 

counted fur by stating the fact, thai there never | to be as neaflv and advantageously conducted, SB 

was any thing to justifv tbe extravagant prices paid, that of any other portion of (he (Tnited State*: but 

■"■'* season, and that loose who made investments | the art of subduing certain injurious weeds may be 

hose high price* sustained a loss on their ship- belter understood, m some districts, than it is here. 

its; had they continued to pay the same prices, Certain it is, that our farms are infested by some 

they must all have been ruined I pernicious plants which bafSe all our efforts (o get 

1 have recently eiau)in<:d a very beautiful sample ! lid of them, and any ioformalioo which may be 
of hemp, said to be cleaned in Kentuclcy by a [iid- I elicited from other quarters, in relation to tbe ob- 
chine, without having been previously either deu'ject* of this essay, will doubtless be interesting and 
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uoler rotted; and I am assured by one 
most respectable manufaclureiv of cordage, that 
this sample is in every respect equal to Uie best 
Russian hemp, and that he would cheerfully ^i 
for the same quality f300 per ton: whilst the coi 
mon dew rotted wiU not command more (ban f ISO 

The deie ro(ted hemp is completely cried down, 
and to water rot it was objected ta in your state, 

cause it was not only laborious, bu( deemed very 

ihealtbful in your ehmate. Should, however, tbe 
machine spoken of be found to answer, 1 ste tiu 
good reason why the a((enlion of tbe people of Uhio 
should not be turned to the growing uf hemp. I'be 
protecting duty is about equal to the 
transportation to the sea boMrd; you w 
fore be placed on an equality with the growi 
Russia, and eventually you would drive him oui 01 
the market It seems to me that this is a luLiject 
worthy of investigation by your men of public spirit 
It is understood that your soU ia admirably adapted 
to the growth of this article, and there is little 
doubt but that the cultivator would be better re- 
warded lor labour bestowed upon it than if bestow- 

' on the cultivation of any description of gram. 

The subject of growing wool has already attract- 

I some attention in your state, and I doubt nut but 
those who embark with Boirit in this branch of bu- 
siness, will profit -by it The time has arrived when 
the woollen manufactures of this country are about 
to increase with great rapidity — and as it seems Ii 
admitted tha( wool rather deteriorates aloni; 
Atlantic sea board, whilst it improves in qiu^lii 
Obio, (he time must come when the supplies 
lufacturing establishments in this disiric 
country must be drawn from your state. 

Your climate being suitable — your lands chi 
and the txpense of transportation being but a si 
per centage on (he value of (he article, it seem' 
mc that the rearing of sheep must prove to I 
profitahli ■" ' 



--ceptable to a number of your reader*. 

Your*, respectfully, , W. D. 
J. S. SaiKHia, Es«. 

JVbliees tf Pendtiom and vnpn^UatJe fianU, which 

i^al lAe Form* in Ckttltr county. Pa. 

(Read belbre. the Ciiisru CaBHrr CaBwar or Nan- 

aXL Sgiekcb— communicated for the Am. Fanaer.) 

No. I. 

DuMDRia. — Mono otrix. 

Sahitt tyroJo. Wild sage. Meadow sage. Can- 

This is a worthless plant, in an agricollur&l point 
of view, and fr'^quentiy abounds on dry, sterile 
meadow banks; but it is not very troublesome. It 
is readily expelled by manuring tbe soil, during a 
rotation of crops, and introducing other plants of 

Ta I A VD RI X. MOKOGT BIX. 

Seirpia, Club rush. Several species of Ibis oc- 
cur in low, wet meadow ground*, and are all worth- 
less; but may be eradicated by draining and cul- 

TauiniBix. — DiuTNii. 

Lcenia orytmdet. Wild rice. Cnt-{:rasi. 

This ia a grass of little, or no value, and ia very 
troublesome in the latter part of summer, by filling 
iigi dilche* with its herbage, and impeding the pro- 
gress of the water — thereby causing the adjacent 
t^rounds to be swampy. Careful draining, and cul- 
ture with tbe plough, are the mosi effectwd metbodi 
uf extirpating this, and other aquatic weed*. 

Aromtii uealinia. Cheat Chess. Brome-grass. 

This foreign plant is chiefly injurious by mixing 
and growing with our small winter Krain It is par- 
ticularly troublesome among wheat; and some far- 
mers are less careful lo weed it out than they might 
otherwise be, in consequence of a strange notioa 
thdt it is nothing but degenerate wheat This no- 
lion, of the transmutation of plants, wx* brought 



Ohio has already been diatiocuished for be 
rino wooh and I bop* by the aid of your publi.- spi- .^h^ ,h„ may desire R, see an accurate i<»» 

ntcdcituen8.iomeoftbefineSManaheepUteljsold of [beplant* here enumerated, are referred to ttw 

to the DOitb, will fiyd tbeir wk; toyvu seniddimte. eellent Fiona of Mtatn, Ttn*t ">^ ElSitt. 
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from Europe by Eome of aur credulous 
but a curious circumalance happened In its Iranai- 
lion hither. In Europe, Ihcy believed that nheat 
changed to lolium, or ilarneU but when (Iigt brougbt 
the 6eiie/ to this country, they hnppfnecl to leave 
the UAium behind — so ibey very adroitly subsliluled 
brotmu in iti alend, »> l>eing the nearest like it of 
Any thing the; could Gnd t All which goes to show, 
that Tul^r crrora are not to be derenled by ai 
denti of that sort, but must be subdued by the 
auisition of correct iti for mat ion. Coastant can 
the selection of seed, is obviously the made tu keep 
this plant, as well as enckle, out oC the wheat field. 
■Aidrqpngon. Wood-grass. Indian-grass. 
Four or five species of this ivorlhlrss frnsn pre- 
Tail in our Uerile old fields, and alwHys indicate the 
owner to be an indifferent larmrr. Il can begot 
rid of at any time bv improving the land. 
Panievm. Pan ick- grass. 

We have ten or twelve species of this grass, 
which are of little worth; and some of tbc-ni are 
nuisances, not easily got rid uf, especially the P cna 

f-alli, or cock's-foot panick-grass Thii apecies is a 
areigaer, and generally prevails in rich, moist mea- 
dows, and about the drains of barn yards. 

Setaria g{auca,TorTfy. Foi tail grata. BuKle grass. 
This is an abundant grass, particularly in stubble 
Selds, though it is pretty well kept under where 
other grasses have possession of the scil. Poultry 
Teed on the seeds, but cattle are not fond of it. It 
is ■ foreigner. ( Ta be conlinved.) 



WOOL. 

We have been assured (hat the woo! produced 
last year by the flock of Mr. Sprigg, near Wheel 



rielics of plants. The trees and shrubs are said 
exceed in number those of any other collection 
the world. Of the acer (maple,) there are 27 va- 
rieties; crxtaicus (thorn,) 47; franinus lash,) 3 j; pi- 
nua (pine.) 40; quercus (oak,) 40; rusa, (rose.) with 
its varieties, 1450; salic (willow,) 194; uhnus (elm.) 

ao, &c. 

Cosent Garden Markel—Tht followinK abstract 
of the prices of fureed and other vegelablea in the 
London market, which are quoted from Loudon, 
cannot fail to excite surprise: 

Feb. 7. Asparagus 10 to I'Js per 100. Apples IG 
to 3Ds per bushel. 

Peb.^l. Cucumhpts 21s per brace. 

Mareh'il Cnlmar Ri-ars W. Is per dozen, and 
thought cheap. Strawberries 3b per oi. Sweet- 
water Grapes Jt 2» and upwards per lb. 

^pTil'i4. Grapes 34 to 30s prr lb. Strawberries 
33 per 02. Aiipks iU per bushel. 

^Iiril 18. Young Potatoes 3s 6d to 4s per lb. 

May 16. Cherri>"t l2 to IBs per lb. 

Jane 3. Garden niotii Is per doz English frog' 
Id each; tiiaka 4d each; Ueelict 10 to 20s pei ' 
dred. Set Gard. Mag pp. 316.348. 

Important fact in regiiril to Graaa. — Any certain 
soil, »nj3 Curtin, will maintain a greater, d.nd pr 
duce more nutritious produce, if cropped with 
humber of different species of grasses, than it mai 
tains and produces if cropped uith only one or tv 
species. This is a curioUH and important fact, and 
whirh has been unnoticed in previous works on the 
subject, as well as neglected in practice. It' an acre 
of good land is sown with three pecks of ryt- grass, 
and one peck of the clovers or trefoil, 470 plants 
only will be maintained on the square fool of 



E^" r™ ^?4.1r,n uT. *^^P»'»' Economy for „j,ether of these two species, or of any other two 
the sum of 5-!400._ II .s supposed that not less than j^^ „,„ j,,„„,^ vegetated (which will certainly -«- 
pear at first, if Ihe seeds are good,) will decay i 
short time, and leave blank spaces to be filled up 



(ISO.OOO worth of wool was. within ihe last year, 
transported eastward from this city, Steuhenville 
and \Vheeling. When the Slpubenville woollen 
factor; was established a few yean since, wool 
enough could not be procured west of the moun- 
tains to keep it in operatiun. Now there is a large 
factory at Economy. If protection were afforded 



ith weeds or spurious grasses; or, in fact, pit 
of different species, supplied by Ihe soil, manure 
neighbouring hedges. Bui if, instead of two i 
'cies of Brasses, eight to twenty diflerent sorts 

Ihe same soil, or that now alluded to, a 



l!Si°Jl'i^S'"''°,°;.','"hTT'y'f-''',r"™'''!'''°'''"''' Pl»" "'« >>= m.i«.m«l o. tb. »n>< 
soon be several great establishments lor the manu-i _■ .l • l. <■ ., ' ■. ■. _■ - 

fKlar. .r ,o»l]?„ uood, 1„ ll,i, city. y'"' " h'- ""' "S ''"^u' ",5:1X7'' '" 

^j It has been remarked by farmers, that if oats 
jand peas are sown together, each in sutEcient quan 

. lities for a crop, the product of each will be as 
j great as if it had occupied the ground wholly. The 
|only wayin which I can account for this fact, »s 
(also that quoted above from Curiis, is upon the 
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HORTICITLTURAL ITEMS, 
From Loudon'i GardtHtrt' Magatine for 

Pretenalim of Applet in »«(«■— Robert Donald j theory" of IJrisenthwaite.'lial differecit' specfea" of 
thus describes his method and success in preserving plants take up different qualities of food from the 
apples, in Ihe Gardener's Magazine: soil; that what ia indispensable fnr the perfection of 

"i had a trench dugfive feetwide, one foot belowione, is not necessary to, or taken up by, another, 
the surface of the ground, and twelve feet long. 1 1 that each requires a sjwcific or particular" food. In- 
covered the sides and bottom with turf, the grassy'deed, this is amply recognised in the rotation of 
sides upwards, and then filled Ihe space with golden , crops. A succession of Ihe same crops' will inevi- 
knobs and some French crabs, about 31 feel deep tably deteriorate, unless the soil upon which they 
in the centre, sloping a little to the sides; I then'are sown is annually supplied withihe specific food 
covered Ihem close with turf, Ihe grassy side nexl which they consume. We see this principle furthi 
the fruit, to keep Ihem clean. 1 next had the ridge illuBtrated in the alternations of spines which ai 
covered with mould a foot thick, to keen out the constantly taking place in our meadows and in oi 
frostand eiclude the eiternal air. In the end of| forests. In Glouce«ler,Kng.,theaainfoio will abide 



April I had them taken out, in fine preservation. 
•gain last autumn kept 50 bushels in the .same way 
With equal success." 

Charcoal duit, the refuse of a charcoal pit, ap- 
plied to the KTOUnd half an inch thick, and mo- 
derately mixed with the top soil, has been found a 
complete preventive of the depredations of the grub. 
«r mould in ess in onions, and Ihe clubbing in the 
roots of cabbages and cauliflowers. — Land. Hort 
Trmi*. 

IjOddige-i JVlirsery, at Hackney, near London, . . „^ ,,.. 

* tuni more than 8000 species, eiclusirs of SOOola tree of ftiigtiier specie* m*f thrive v^ there. 



the chalk soils ten years; after which the 
ground wilt not grow sainfoin till ten other years 
have intervened (MarihM.) In Holland it is con- 
sidered unsafe lo sow flax in the same field oftener 
than once m ten or twelve years. Urisenlhwaite, it 
may be remarked, contends that a rotation of crops 
is not necessary; but this is only on the suppiisitio 
that the specific manure consumed by the crop 
annually restored lo Ihe soil by the cultivator, 
is well known that a young apple tree will not gro 
well where an old one has died or been di.g up; yet 



d..B up 

well t 



Nurserymen, if they understand Iheir business, 
ver plant a species of tree where Ihe s^rae kind 
i9 been taken up, until the ground has been well 
anured and cropped two or three seasons. 
The facts staled by Mr, Curii* are parlicularly 
.portent lo grass husbandry. Grasses, like other 
pknit, have their particular seasons of growth. 
Tliere are leveraj specirs which start with 3ie first 
appearance of vegetation, and which blossom in 
April or May. Olliers start later, grow vigoruusly 
aAer the liral have become stationary, and flower in 
!Ssion, in June, July and August. Others pre- 
^ their vigour and growth until vegetation it 
checked by the frost ol^ autumn. A pasture pos' 
sessing these different kinds, some of which are itt 
vigourous growth in every part of the grazing sea- 
son, niusi possess a manifest adranlase over Ihat 
which has but one or two kinds, which only shoot 
witk superfluous plenty in spring, in midsummer, or 
autumn, independenllv of the consideration siig- 
gesed by Mr. Curtis, itiat the number of pknti, 
and tbe gross product, will be more than doubled: 
■" albrds a luxuriant growth, and abundance of nu- 
ilious feed, at all timet. It is this property which 
v(s a peculiar value lo old pastures. In Great 
riiain they are esteemed a thirii more valuable for 
the dairy thno pastures newly bid down; because 
ther contain many grasses, some of which luiuriate 
at every season of the year, By sowing the many 
kin4s of grasses which they contain, a new paslurt 
will Httain Ihe value of an old one, the second or 
thirl year alter seeding. A belter attention to our ' 
ind^enoua grasses, and the introduction of more 
Iron abroad, would very much further Ihe ioterestA 
of American farming. J. 6. 
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THE VOW. 
O clear that cruel, doubting brow! 



[ chII oi 



To« 



nighty Jove 

nial », 



IS this 



u alone I love. 
"O leavt the god to soft repose, 

(The 'niling maid replies,) 
For Jove 'tut laughs at lovers' tows. 

And lovers' perjuries." 
By honuur'd beauty's gentle pow'fi 

By friend shin's holy flame! 
"Ah! what is beauty but a flawV, 

And friendship but a name?" 
By those dear tempting lips, I cij'i^ 

Wiih arch ambiguous look, 
Conrinc'd, m; Chloe glanced aside. 

And bade ine "kiss the book." 



THE WEDDING. 

If there be a scene in this wide world on which 
tbe eye of heaven could rest with complacency, it 
is when two hearts are bound in that tie which "ne 
man can put asunder " And to those who are fond 
of observing the various scenes of life, Ihe wedding' 
day incident will afford a Iheme in which fancv eaa 
revel in wild and happy luxuriance. Although it is 
3 time for rejoicing, as every pretty face will tell bf 
the smile that plays upon il: yet, at times, a soleni- 
nity will steal unawares over the mind, as we pon- 
der upon the future, that all is wrapped in darkness, 
until our feelings will be for » moment lost in a mild 

He who passes through life without erer feeling 
tbe soft rapttires of Ihat chirm which womaD pos- 
sesses, when age has whitened hi* lock*, ud the 
incidents of hi* pilgrimnKe pss* to review belbTe 
him, will Bcknowledge t --■-■'- 



Bunoj ipoti tint flitter m tbe 



Uwdieape 
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memory; thcj are sctncj* in which he would wil- 
Hndy become an interested participator^ for he now 
feels that be is alone in the world; there is no heart 
that beats in unison with his; no hand to smooth 
the pillow where anguish dwells, nor hang with the 
fondness of aflFection over the fevered frame. 

But very different are the feelings of the young 
and enthusiastic, when they mingle in the wedding 
joy; gaze upon a happy groom and smiling bride. 
They have a thousancl fairy links woven in a chain 
around them by the busy bands of Cupid. If, then, 
fancy is centered on an object, they long to make 
her their bride, to see her cheerful and happy; and 
tf not, their eyes will roam around to find a fair one 
worthy of the affections they have to bestow. Yes; 
at such times there is a rapture in the thought, a 
joy in anticipation of that day when the sun shines 
sweetly upon their happiness; when their destiny 
will be linked with another, he to protect and che- 
rish, she to love and soothe. Thus, one wedding 
creates another— may there be many. 
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(From the Annals of Sporting, Dec. 1826.) 
SALE OF A STUD OF ENGLISH HORSES. 

HAROWICK STUD. 

Hail, happy Britain! highly favoured isle, 
And Heaven^s peculiar care! to thee His giv^n 
To train ihe sprightly steed, more fleet than those 
Begot by winds. SmnerviUe. 

The following account of a sale of horses in train- 
ing, three years old, two years old, yearlings, brood 
mares, hunters, half-bred horses and colts, (the 

Eroperty of W. Russell, Esq.) at Hard wick, near 
edgefield, in the county of Durham, on Thursday, 
Nov. 16th, shews the increasing estimation in which 
not only racing, but a cultivation of the breed of 
horses of the purest description, is held in this 
oountry. This remark applies with equal force to 
France, Germany, Russia, and even to the East In- 
dies; no potentate, prince, or noble, deeming their 
stables furnished, unless in the possession of Eng- 
lish-bred horses. Hence the importance of the 
subject, in a pecuniary view, not only to breeders, 
but to the nation at large 

We omitted to sCate that the sale was under the 
direction of Messrs. Tattersall, ti> whom we are in- 
debted for the prices of the respective lots. 

Mran, 6 years old, by Whisker, out of Altisi- 
dora. Lord Darlington, . . 450 

^lustachioe, 5 years old, by W-hisker, out of 
Leon Forte. Mr. Dickinson. . 520 

Dmihiless, 4 years old, by Wbilebone, out of 
Detiance, {not sold.) 

THREE TEARS OLD. 

Hcnrdwick, by Orvilie, dam by Dick Andrews, 
out of Desdemona, by Sii Peter, {not 9old.) 

^"uiiUikvll, by X Y Z, out of the Juggler's 
dam. Mr. Ridsdale S9 

Chestnut f^iUy. by Amadis, dam by Cerberus, 
grandam, mrefoot's dam. Mr. Dickinson. 43 

TWO TEARS OLD. 

Cheitnut Colt, by Abjcr, out of Wathcote 
Labs; winner of the Tyro Stakes, at New- 
castle, and engaged in the Derby, 1827. Ld. 
Londonderry S5 

Bat/ Colt, by Grey Walton, dam by St 
Geofi^e. Mr. Cayton Si 

TKARLIHGS. 

Grty CoU, by Jonathan, engaged in the Foal 
Sthkt s, at Catterick, and Sapling, at York, 
in tS'28. Lord Dariington. . . . S20 

Chestnut Colt, by Com us, out of Gonsalvi'ft 
dam; engaged m the Catterick Foal Stakes, 
York Sapling, and Foal Stakes at Doncas- 
fer> 18S8. Lord DarlingiOB. . • « SOO 



G^ey Coltf by Viscount, dam by Haphazard, 
out of Web. Col. Broadhead. . 300 

Greu Colt, by Abjer, dam, Ladjr Heron, by 
Niarmion, out of Peterea, Dunsinane^s dam. 
MftPowlett 200 

Brown CoU, by Abjer, dam b? Dick Andrews, 
out of Desdemona, by Sir Feter. Mr. Dick- 
inson • «^ 

Orett FiUy, by Blacklock, out of the Delpini 
Mare$ engaged in a match at York Sprmg, 
1827, asainst Mr. Ridsdale's b. f. Ridotto, 
by RcTeller, dam by Walton, 200 sots, h. (t 
Two years old Course; in the Produce 
Stakes, at York, and ditto, at Doncaster, in 
1829, (not io^.) 

Grey Filly, by Viscount, out of Miss Gayton, 
by Lop, dam by Highflyer, out of the Yel- 
low Mare, {not moUL) 

BROOD MARKS. 

Dick JhndrewM Marty out of Desdemona, by Sir 
Peter, stinted to Whisker. Mr Payne. . 150 

SisUr to SuUm, by Selim; stinted to Whis- 
ker or Lottery. Mr. Payne. . ' 230 

PiUu) da Puta Mare, dam by Precipitate (the 
dam of Camerton and Cardinal Wolsey;} 
stinted to WaTerley. Mr. Dickinson. . 40 

HALF BRED. 

Peeunia, the winner of many half-bred stakes; 

has been hunted, and mistress of great 

weight. Sir£.Mostyn 150 

Bay Filly, d years old, by Ardrossan. Mr. 

Fawcett - 30 

CkeUnut CoU, 2 years old, by Catton, dam by 

Hambletonian. Mr. Crofton. ... 35 
Bcnf FUly, 2 years old, bj Mozart. Mr. Furness. 19 

TEARLINGS. 

Cheitnut FiUy, by Viscount Ld. Londonderry. 18 
Brown Colt, by Werner. Mr. Wheatley. . 16 

Bay CoU, by Werner. Mr Hall. ... 20 

STALLIONS. 

Dr, JoknMon, by Walton. Major Healey. . 100 
Werner; nearly thorough bred, had great 
speed, and his stock are remarkably promis- 
ing for Cocktail stakes and hunters, not sold. 



THE DEATH OF THE STAG. 

To the Editor of the •Annais of Sporting, 

Sir, — Oblige an old correspondent, Mr. Editor, 
with the insertion of the followmg pretty poem from 
the *' Forget me not,'* just published. It is, I think, 
"quite in your line.*' Yours, &c. L. W. 

It is morning, and the sky. 
Like a royal canopy. 
Burns with crimson and with gold; 
And from out his cloudy hold 
Joyfully breaks forth the sun, 
Wnile each thing he looks upon 
Seems bright, as if only bum 
For the first glad hour of mom. 

What sweet sound then passM along? 
*Twa8 the skylark*s earliest sonr: 
What soft bre.ath is floating by? 
The wild ro!»e*s waking sigh. 
Breathing odours, as the gale 
Shakes away her dewy veil. 

There are other sights than these. 
Other sounds are on the breeze: 
Hearken to the baying hound. 
Hearken to the bugle s sound; 
Horse tramp shout upon the ear 
Tell the hunters* band are near; 
Sweep they now across the plaioi-^ 
'Suoth, it is a gallant train: 
Many a high- bora dame is there; 
Dance their rich curls on the air. 
Catching many a golden hue, 
.Catching many a peari of dew. 



Flush the colours on their cheek. 
Lovelier thaq the moraing*s break; 
Scour the young knights far and wide, 
Ab they would to battle ride; 
Finding, gallant chase, in thee 
Somewhat of war*s mimicry. 

Hark! the hunter*s shouts declare 

They have found the red deer*s lair; 

Rising from his fragrant sleep. 

Where a thousand wild flowiv creep. 

With one sudden desperate spring 

Rushes forth the forest king. 

Like the lightning from the sky. 

Like the wind, when winds are higb.. 

Far, ere yet the train were near, 

Dash*d away the noble deer. 

As rejoicing in the speed 

Which mi^t mock the Arab steed: 

As he pass'd the forest green. 

Well his pathway might be seen; 

Many a heavy oaken oough 

Bent before his antler*d brow: 

Shout and hom rung thro* the'wood^«^ 

Paused he not beside the flood; 

Foam and flake shone on its blue. 

As the gallant stag dash*d through. 

Long or ever mid day came. 

Wearied stopt each lovely dame 

In some green tree*8 shade, content 

But to hear the day's event 

Still the stag held on his way, 

Careless through what toils it lay; 

Down deep in the tangled dell. 

Or air the steep rock's pinnacle; 

Stanch the steed, and bold the knigbt^ 

That would follow such a flight. 

Of the moroing*s gallant train. 

Few are those who now remain. 

Wearily the brave stag drew 

His deep breath as on he flew; 

Heavily his glazed eye 

Seems to seek somewhere to die; 

All his failing strength is spent,*-- 

Now to gain one steep ascent. 

Up he toils — the heignt is won, 

lis the sea he looks upon. 

Yet upon the breeze are home 

Coming sounds of shout and horo; 

The hunters gain the rock's steep crest^' 

Starts he from his moment*s rest. 

Proudly shakes his antler^d head^ 

As though his defiance said, 

«*Come, but your triumphs shaU be vain'^ 

The proud stag plunges in the main^ 

Seeks and finds beneath the wave 

Safety, freedom, and the grave. 

L. rUh la, 

BflUSCSlLLAXniOVS. 



IMPROVEMENT OF THE NAVY. 

The bill for the gradual extension and impror^- 
ment of the Navy, passed the Senate on the 17tb ult 
by an increased majority. Viewing this subject as 
one of great public interest, and the bill now before 
us as the most important measure in relation to the 
Navy, since the passage of the act of 1816, for its 
gradual increase, we think the following synopsis of 
its provisions will be acceptable to our readers, al- 
though the bill was published at large some weeks 
since. 

The first section of the bill sets apart a perma* 
nent fund of three milUom ofdoUare, for the gradual 
improvement of the navy, [the sum of five ituadred 
thousand dollars per annum, for six years, beii 
propriatedj the fund thus set apart and apprC|,. 
ed to be applied to the following objects, all 
which are designated in the bill itself. One of tuo 
Ifirst prorisions of the bill rdat*- ^o th^ A*#akr.i 
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mentorUr.T Docii, Ihe Wiint of which hat liilherlo 
subjected Ibc country (o great loss, eipense and de- 
lav, in repairing and tilting out our public TCsaeU. 
The bill provides for Ibe construction ol' two dry 
docks, thn one to the north, and the other to the 
•outh, or the Potomac river. 

The next provision of the bill directs the construc- 
tion of a Hakihe Rail Wat dt Pensacola, Air the 
repair of sloops of war and other vessels of an in 
fisriur clus. Railways have, it is understood, been 
used in Eurnpefor vessels of this description with 
great advantage, combining in a [real degree ecoa- 
omv and despatch. 

Auolher provision relates to the lurvev and im- 
provement of Navv Yards, and ihe adoplioDof sci- 
eotific plans for these objects. 

Another, and perhaps Ihe most interesting fea- 
ture of the bill, is that which authorizes the eatab- 
lishment of a Naval Academy. This subject has 
of late years created much interest in the public 
mind, and Ihe want of such ap establish men f has 
been aeriousty felt by the country, and has certain- 
ly been very much and very generally desired. 

The great object of llie liill. however, and that 
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t^R*iL Road fsom Baltimokb to thb Ohi 
Alter ypara of discussion, and attempts in evi^ry 
form, (o excite a proper feeling on the subject of 
ioterriftl iniprnvemcnts which might be made con- 
tributory to the improvement of Ihe state and of 
this cily; ader various surveys to ascertain the prac- 
(icahilily, and expositions to show the benefit of 
caiutla — it would seem that the publick mind is like- 
ly lo settle down upon rail roadt, as Ihe most eco- 
nomical and p^cient modt of facilitating the inter- 
course between the Chesapeake and Ihe Western 
WHters. In our next, we shall present our n-aders 
with Hie basKS of the cakuhiliona which hme 
ducted our numied men to thit eoiicbaimi. It hi 
alunK been known, that unless they could be 
vinced and excited, nothing cuuld be hoped; and we 
can now assure our readers, thdt we have never 
the etqiitalult of this eily more united, nor more 
sanguine, nor more lilwrally di^pused, than they ap- 
toivards whieh by far the greater portion of the fund : pear at this time to be in the design to construe) a 



will be applied, is the collection and preservation of 
Ship Timoer, for the future con&liueiion of ships, 
of all Ihe classes now used in the Navy of the Unit- 
ed Slates. Without Ihe Immediate adoption of this 
policy, there are acII founded apprebenaioiiB of a 
•erious deficiency in the most valuable species of 
■hip timber, lAve Oak. 

From this brief statement, it will be seen bow ex- 
tremely important are the provisions of the bill, 
which has just passed the Senate. Should it meet 
the sanction of the Houseof Representatives, which 
we tee no reason to doubt, very little will remain lo 
be done to put the Navy on a footing of respecta- 
bility suited to its great importance, and the feel- 
ings and expectations of the country. Indeed, ex- — , - . 

cept a revision of the rules for the government of prevent pigeons from mjnnng gardens? A hawk, 
the Navy, and some alterations in ihe orgasization I*""'' .'« ," P<»»'> "> ■ conspicuous part o£the gar- 
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rail road from Baltimore, by the valley of the Polo- 
■c and Cumberland, to some point on the Ohio.' 

Clumber of tlu Hatae of Dtl/^atee, ) 

.Simapdii Feb.9tk,\8iT. \ 

Sib, — I have Ihe honour to inform you, that you 

ere, on (he SOIh ultimo, elected by the House of 

Delegiates of Maryland, a Director on Ihe part of 

Ihe Slate, in the Bank of Baltimore, for the present 

year, I have the honour to be, air, 

Vour abe.d'1 sprv't, 

GIDEON PEARCE, Clk. 
To J. S. Skikheh, Ess, Ho. Del of Md. 

^One of your correspondents asks. What will 



of the establishment itself, nothing 
be done, for many years to come, for the further 
advancement of this valuable and inieresliog arm 
of tbe national defence. We feel ourselves called 

rn (o repeat our convictions of Ihe great value of 
hill, and (o congratulate the country on its si 
tKU. [AU. Int. 



den, will keep pigeons and fowls away. The wings 
of the hawk should be spread out wide. 



(From the Indiana Whig.) 

As the publick in the western country are much 
JDlerestea in knowing whatever may be a good re- 
medy for the poison injected into tbe human flesh 
by the bite of a snake, 1 think it my duty to slate a 
fact within my own knowledge. About tbe year 
1815 or 18l6, one of mv children was bitten 
copperhead, on the inside of both ankles, nearly al 
the same instant. I instanlly procured pulverized 
ofaarcoal and mixed it with as much hogslard as 
made it adhere. I then made a plaster of it, and 
applied it to the wounds, renewing the pli ' 
every twenty or thirty minutes, for ten or tn 
hours, at the same time giving the child fresh milk 
to drink. This remedy had the desired efiect.and ve- 
rr little pain was endured after Ihe first application. 
Not more than five minutes elapsed from Ihe time 
the child was bitten until the cure was applied, 
id that short time, so violent was Hie advant 
tl^ poison, being near a blood vessel, that its tongue 
Was much swollen, and green matter waa voi 
by the childi but the effect of Ihe antidote was 
Ij *• instantaneous as Ibe poison. Several of my 
T^ boun in the vicinity of Newport, near Blain- 
s, IhU coiiBty, csD Btteit the above facts. 



OToBACCo.— Mr. Reuhen N. Dorsey. of Am 
Aruodel county, sold this week, one ho{»head 
|30 per hundred. Tin's of the same crop sold 
November last, at (22.50. 

The above are staled merely as remarknbte cat 
of hijrii prices to show what mny be occasionally 
had for tobacco of Ihe vtry finest quality that can 
be made. With respect, however, to the general 
state of the market, it is fair to stale, that a coosi 
derablc quantity of Ihe loweat grade has been sold 
within a few weeks fur about tour dollars — whilst 
little or nothing has been doing in tobacco of mid- 
dling qualities. 

Amount of inspections in the three State Ware- 
houses for the last week, 1 13 hhds. 



EVERGREEN THORNS. AND SUGAR MA- 
PLES. 
JoaHCA PiEBCE, near George Town, requests us tc 
say, ttiai in a few days be will send to as far sale, 
10,000 Pyracanlha. or Evergreen Tborns, a< aix dulUh 
per thousand. Also, some handaome Sugar Maples. 
ThoHe trees are of good size, and would be umameotaL 

U mo., id, 182T. SINCLAIR & MOORE. 
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AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 

jlgrieuUwe of the Ancient Grukt, 

It is remarkable, that in the time of Uesiod.who 
wrote upon agriculture one thousand years before 

the Chnstian era, the state of agriculture and other plants, were in use; but recourse was had, in times 
arts in the eastern countries, and even of its ma- o^ scarcity, to the mistletoe and the cytisus. — Ency. 
chinery, does not appear to have been materially ""^ ^ ■*^*" 
different to what they are in the same countries at 



the vintage made in fine weather, and the grapes 
left a few days to dry, and then carried to the press. 
Tkt productions of Grecian agricttUure, were 
sheep, goats, swine, cattle, mules, asses, and horses; 
the grains and legumes at present in cultivation; 
and the vine, fig, olive, apple, date, and other fruits. 
It does not appear that artificial grasses, or herbage 



the present day. Property in land was recognized, 
the same grains cultivated, and the same domestic 
animals reared and employed; some led a wander- 
ing life and dwelt in tents, like the Arabs; and others 
dwelt in towns or cities, and pursued agriculture 
and commerce like the filed nations. 

The VHjrk$ <f Henod, which constitute a part of 
his poem, are not merely details of agricultural la 
boors, but comprise directions for the whole busi- 
ness of family economy in the country. The poem 
sets out by describing the state of the world, past 
and present, for the purpose of exemplifying the 
condition of human nature. This condition entails 
on man the necessity of exertion, to preserve the 
goods of life, and leaves him no alternative but 
honest industry ur unjust violence, of which the 
good and evil consequences are respectively llus- 
trated. Dissention and emulation are represented 
as two principles actively at work: much is said of 
the corruption of the judges, and virtue and indus- 
try strongly recommended. The poet proceeds to 
describe the prognostics of the seasons of agncul- 
tural labour, and gives directions for providiig a 
bouse, uife, sUves, and two steers; how and when 
to cut down timber; to construct carts and plotghs, 
and make clothes and shoes; when to sow and reap, 
dress the vine, and make wine. He then treats of 
navigation, and gives cautions against risking every 
thing ill one voyage: he describes the fit seasons for 
the coasting trade, and advises taking great care ol 
the vesisel at such times as she is not in use, and 
banging up the rudder and other tackle in the 
smoke of the chimney. He concludes the <*iVorks'' 
with various superstitious observances t^ family 
matters. The days contain a division of ^he lunar 
month , into holy, auspicious, inauspiciois, mixed, 
and intermediary days, the latter being }«ich as are 
entitled to no particular observance. Mviures were 
applied; in Homer, an old king is founi manuring 
bis lields with his own hands; and the invention of 
manures is ascribed by Pliny to the Grecian king 
Augeas. . Fheophrastus enumerates six different 
species of manures^; and adds, that a nixture of the 
soil produces the same effects as maoare. Clay, he 
says, should be mixed with sand, ind sand with 
elay. The seed was sown by hard, and covered 
with a rake. Corn was reaped with a sickle; bound 
in sheaves J carted to a well prepared threshing- 
floor, in an airy situation, where it might be thresh- 
ed and fanned b^ the wind, as is still practised m 
moilern Greece, Italy and othei countries of the 
continent AfterwanJs it was hid up in bins, or 
chests, or granaries, and taken out, as wanted by 
the fiimily, to be pounded in mortars, or quern - 
mills, into meal. Thorns, and ottier plants for 
htdges, were procured frwu the woods, as we find 
from a passat(e in Homer, in which he represents 
Ulysses as finding Laertes digging and preparing 
to plant a row of auiek sets. 

llie most desirable age of a ploughman, say$ He 
tiod, is forty: he must be well fed, go naked in sum 
mer. rise and go to work very early, and have a 
tort of annual feast, proper rest, and good food and 
clothing: coats of kid skins, worsted socks, and half 
boots of ox hides in winter. He must not let his 
eye wander about while ploughing, but cut a 
straight furrow; nor be absent in mind when sow- 
ing the seed, lest he sow the same furrow twice. 
The vine is to be pruned aod staked io due leasoo; 

No.fL^VOL.8. 



of JigrieuUure, 

Of the Agriculture of the Romans, 

In the time of Cato the Censor, the author of The 
Husbandry of the dneietUs observes, though the ope- 
rations of agriculture were generally performed by 
servants, yet the great men among the Romans con- 
tinued to give a particular attention to it; studied its 
improvement, and were very careful and exact in the 
management of all their country affairs. This ap- 
pears from the directions given them by this most at- 
tentive farmer. Those ereat men had both houses in 



best situation of lands, is not so much on a level as 
to make the water stagnate, nor so steep as to make 
the water run off with violence, nor so low as to be 
buried in the bottom of a valley; nor so exposed as 
to feel the violence of the storms and heats: but 
that in all these, a mediocrity is best; champaign 
lands exposed, and whose declivity affords the rain 
a free passage; or a hill whose sides gently decline; 
or a valley not too much confined, and into which 
the air has easy access; or a mountain, defended bj 
a higher top, aod thereby secured from the winds 
that are most pernicious; or if high and rugged, at 
the same time covered with trees and grass. (CoL 
Hb, 3, cap 9. Pal, lib. 1, cap. 5.) The situation of 
lands which Cato reckons the best, is that at the 
foot of a mountain with a south exposure. Varro 
and Pliny concur in this opinion, and the latter 
states that the best lands in Italy are so situated. 

Cato says, **A landholder should apply himself to 
the cultivation of his fields in his youth; but he 
ought to think long before he builds. He ought not 



the town and villas in the country; and as they resid- !^o ^bink about planting, but he ought to do it. When 
ed frequently in town, the management of their coun- 1 h^ i- about thirty six years of age, he may build, 
try affairs was committed to a bailiff, or overseer, provi^^ed his fields are planted. {Cato, cap. 3) 
Now their attention to the culture of their lands! J^en should plant in their youth, and not build till 
and to every other branch of husbandry, appear ■ '^t** ,A«W» ore jj/oii/ed;. and even then '*ought not 
from the directions given them how to behave upon'^o be in a hurry, but take time to consider. It is 



their arrival from the city at their villas, '* After 
the landlord,'* says Cato, "has come to the villa, and 
performed his devotions, ha ought that very day, if 
possible, to go through his farm; if not that day, 



best, according to the proverb, to profit by the folly 
of others." , Hin. JVdt. Hist, lib 18, cap. 5.) 

Proportion the expense of- building to the reit/, 
or the profits arising from tlie farm. — '*An edifice 



the next. When he has considered in what manner should be built according to the value of the farm 
his fields should be cultivated, what work should be!^n<^ fortune of the master, which, immoderately 
done, and whatnot; next day he ought to call tbeluQ^^i't^^co* >t i* commonly more difficult to sup- 
bailiff, and inquire what of the work is done, and | port than to build. The largeness of it should be 
wh tt remains; whether the labouring is far enough ; ^ estimated, that, if an^ thing should happen to de- 
advanced for the season, and whether the things i^lroy it, it maybe rebuilt by one, or at most by two 
that remain might have been finished; and what is years' rents or profits of the farm in which it is 



done about the wine, corn, and all other things. 
When be has made himself acquainted with all 



placed" (PaLJib. \,tit 8.) 

Cf ariimals reared, the quadrupeds were of the 



these, he ought to take an account of the work- same kinds as now in use; and to the common sorts 
men, and the working days. If a sufficiency ofjof poultry ihey added thrushes, larks, peacocks, aod 
work does not appear, the bailiff will say that he turtle dores; they also reared snails, dorinice, bees. 



was very diligent, but the servants were not well; 
that there were violent storms; that the slaves had 
run away, and that they were employed in some 
public work. When he has given these and many 
ttther excuses, call him again to the account of the 
work and the workmen. When there have been 
storms, inquire for bow many days, and consider 
what work might be done in rain: casks ought to 
have been mended and cleaned, the villa cleaned, 
corn carried away, dung carried out, dung hills 
made, seed cleaned, old ropes mended, new ones 
made, and the servants' clothes mended. On holi- 
days, old ditches may have been scoured, a highway 
repaired, briars cut, the garden digged, meadows 
cleared from weeds, twigs bound up, thorns pulled, 
far (bread corn, maize,) pounded; all things made 
clean. When the servants have been sick, the or- 
dinary quantity of meat ought not to have been 
given them. When he is fully .satisfied in all these 
things, and has given orders that the work which 
remains be finished, he should inspect the bailiff's 
accounts; bis account of money, corn, fodder, wine, 
oil; what has been sold; whether there is good se- 
curity for what is owing. He should inspect the 
things that remain; buy what is wanting for the 
jear, and let out what is necessary to be employed 
m this manner. He should give orders concerning 
the works he would have executed, and the things 
he is inclined to let, and leave his orders in writing. 
He should inspect his flocks; make a sale; sell the 
superfluous oil, wine, and com. If they are giving 
a proper price, sell the old oxen, the refuse of the 
cattle and sheep, wool, hides, the old carts, old iron 
tools, and old and diseased slaves. Whatever is 

Xrfluous he ought to sell; a fmrmer Aotdd be a 
, itof a buyer.^' (Cai, cap, 3.) 
Colomtlla and Palladios agree in stating, that the 



and fish. The care of the poultry was chiefly com- 
mit^d to the wife of the farmer or bailiff; and it 
was chiefly near Rome and Naples where the most 
delicate birds were the most extensively reared.-^ 
When Rome was at her greatest height io the time 
of the Cxsars, the minor articles of the farm pro- 
duce bore a very high price. Varro informs us, 
that '*fat birds, such as thrushes, black birds, &c. 
were sold at two shillings, and sometimes five thou- 
sand of them were sold in a year from one farm. 
(Var. lib. 3, cap, SI ) Pea fowls were sold at 1/ 135. 
4d,\ an egg was sold at 35 4d. A farm sometimes 
produced as many of these fowls as to sell at 500L 
^ Far, lib. 3, cap, 6.) A pair of fine doves were com- 
monly of the same price with a peacock, 1/. 135. 4d. If 
very pretty they were much higher in the price, no 
less than 81 65. 8d. L. Anius, a Roman knight, 
refused to sell a pair under 1.^/. 65. 8d. {Var. lib. S, 
cap 7.) Some kinds of fishes were highly valued 
among the Romans in the time of Varro. Horten- 
sius, whom Varro used to visit, would have sooner 
parted with a pair of his best coach mules, than 
with a bearded mullet {Var. lib 3, cop. 17.) Her- 
rius* fish ponds, on account of the quantity of fish, 
were sold at 33,3331. 6f. 8d. {Plin. J>Cai. His, lib. 9. 
ci^. 55.] Lucullus's likewise at the same price.-^ 
{Id U^. 9, eop. 54.) 

Cfthe Crtneral Maxims of farm management among 

the Romans, 

To pou) kss and plough better was a maxim indi- 
cating that the extent of farms ought to be keptUn 
their proper bounds. Pliny and Virgil consider 
large farms as prejudicial; and Columella says, one 
of the s<*ven wise men has pronounced that there 
should be limits and measures in all things.. **Y(~* 
may admire a large farm, but cultivate a 
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one." And the Carthaginian saying, "that the 
land ought to be weaker than the husbandman/^ 
were maxims to the same effect. 

The importance of the master's presence in every 
operation of farming was inculcated by many max- 
ims: "Whoever would buy a field ought to sell his 
house, lest he delight more in the town than in the 
country," was a saying of Mago. "Wherever the 
eyes of the master most frequently approach," says 
Columella, "there is the greatest increase." It is 
justly remarked by the Rev. A. Dickson, that though 
*'every person knows that the presence and attention 
of the master is of great importance in every busi- 
ness; yet every person does not know, that in no bu- 
siness are they so important as in farming.'^ — {His, 
if the Jin i, 206.^ 

JTuU more is to be gained by cuUivalinfr a small 
spot ioeU than a large space ind^erently, is illustrat- 
ed by many sayings and stories. "A vine-dresser 
had two daughters and a vineyard; when his eldest 
daughter was married, he gave her a third of his 
vineyard for a portion; notwithstanding which, he 
had the same quantity of fruit as formerly. W^hen 
his youngest daughter was married he gave her the 
half of wnat remained, and still the produce of his 
Tineyard was not diminished.^' v CoL lib. iv, cap. 3.) 
Pliny mentions a freedroan, who having much larger 
crops than his neighbours, was accused of witch- 
craft and brouscht to trial. He produced in the 
forum a stout daughter, and his excellently con- 
structed iron spades, shears, and other tools, with 
his oxen, and said, "These^ Romans, are my 
charms." He was acquitted. A at. His. 18,6.) 

Ostentatious, or profuse culture is not less con- 
demned than imperfect culture. "The ancients," 
eay^ Pliny, "assert that nothing turns to less ac- 
count than to give land a great deal of culture." — 
'*To cultivate well is necessary, to cultivate in an 
extraordinary manner is hurtful." "In what man- 
ner then," he asks, "are lands to be cultivated to 
Ihe best advantage?" To this, he answers, "in the 
cheapest manner, if it is good;^* or "by good, bad 
things," which, he says, were the words the an- 
cients used to express this maxim. 

Industry is recommended by numerous maxims. 
"The ancients," says Plinv, "considered him a bad 
husbandman who buys what his farm can produce 
to him: a bad master of a family, who does in the 
day time what he may do at night, except in the 
time of a storm*, a worse, who does on common 
days what is lawful on holidays: the worst of all, 
who on a good day is employed more within doors 
than in the fields." (JVat. His. 18, 6.) 

Knowledge in matters relative to agriculture is in - 
culcated by all the rustic authors. "Whosoever,^' 
says Columella, **wou]d be perfect in this science, 
Dust be well acqiiainted with the qualities of soils 
md plants; must not be ignorant of the various 
climates, that so he may know what is agreeable, 
md what is repugnant to each; he must know ex- 
actly the succession of the seasons, and the nature 
'>f each, lest, beginning his work when showers and 
-''id are just 9\ hand, his labour shall be lost He 
ux,A be capable to observe exactly the present tem- 
'''■' of the sky and seasons; for these are not always 
^^ular, nor in every year does the summer and 
nnter bring the same kind of weather; nor is ihe 
)|)ring always rainy, and the autumn wet. To know 
htae things before they happen, without a very 
^ood rapacity, and the greatest care to acquire 
'^nowledi^f*, is, in my opinion, in the power of no 
uan." {Col lib. \,pra^.) To these things men- 
■oned by Columella, \ irgil adds several others. — 
before we r»''»M8:h a field to which we are stran- 
^wiS/' says L<. ^e must be careful to attain a 
(^Qowledge of t - •••»''. from what noints they blow 

' *, and from 

■ature of the 
^ry diffe ^•^t; 



country; the qualities of the different soils; and 
what are the crops that each country and climate 
produces and rejects." {Virg, Georg. 1,1 1.) 

The making experiments, is a thing very strongly 
recommended to the farmer by our authors. "Na- 
ture," says Varro, "has pointed out to us two paths, 
which lead to the knowledge of agriculture, viz: ex- 
perience and imitation. The ancient husbandmen, 
by making experiments, have established manj 
maxims. Their posteritv, for the most part, imi - 
tate them; we ought to do both, imitate others and 
make experiments ourselves, not directed by chance, 
but reason." (For. lib. I, cap. 18.) 

Product. — A hundred fola, Varro informs us, was 
reaped about Garada in Syria, and Byzacium in 
Africa. Pliny adds, that from the last place, there 
was sent to Augustus by his factor, nearly 400 
stalks, all from one grain; and to Nero, 340 stalks. 
He says he has seen the soil of this field, "which 
when dry the stoutest oxen cannot plough; but af- 
ter rain I have seen it opened up by a share, drawn 
by a wretched ass on the one side, and an old wo- 
man on the other." {J^at. His. cap. 5 ) The returns 
in Italy were much less extraordinary. Varro says, 
there are sown on a ju^erum, four modii (pecks) of 
beans, five of wheats six of barley, and ten of far 
(maize;) more or less, as the soil is rich or poor. 
The produce is in some places ten after one, but in 
others, as in Tuscany, fifteen after one." [Lib. I, 
cap. 44 ) This, in round numbers, is at the rate of 
twenty-one and thirty- two bushels an English acre. 
' On the excellent lands of Leontinum, in Sicily, the 
produce, according to Cicero, was no more than 
from eight to ten for one. In Columella's time, 
when agriculture had declined, it was still less. 

[Loudon's Ency. of Jlgrieulture. 
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HOPS. 
Mr. Skinner, 

While too much praise cannot be bestowed upon 
the attempt to introduce among our farmers new 
objects of attention and cultivation, yet on the 
other hand, care ought to be taken in our recom- 
mendations, not to hold out delusive hopes. The 
foregoing reflection occurred on reading some re- 
marks in your number of Feb. 16th, under the head 
of "New objects for the attention of Maryland and 
Southern farmers," which served as an introduction 
to an article "on the cultivation of hops." In those 
remarks gloomy anticipations with respect to to- 
bacco planters and the growers of grain, in states 
cultivated by the expensive labour of slaves, were 
freely, and I fear with too much truth, indulged; 
but in seeking for substitutes, we shall fall into an 
egregious error, if we suppose that hops can be re- 
sorted to in any considerable extent Since the 
publication of the above mentioned article on hops, 
the writer of these observations has made inquiries 
respecting the consumption of that article in Balti- 
more; and the result is, that all the brewers in town 
do not probably use more than 40,000 lbs. a year - 
a quantity much less than half of what might be 
raised by any one out of many Prince George's 
planters, if as much labour were devoted to hops 
as is allotted to his tobacco crop, provided hirelings 
could be got at the season of harvest in sufficient 
numbers; which^ however, would be utterly impossi 
ble except in the vicinity of cities. A very few indi- 
viduals, thus situated, might therefore glut the mar- 
ket. It can, therefore, only be looked to as an ob- 
ject of garden cultivation in small quantities. 

Another result of this inauiry was, that although 
hops are in some years or scarcity, from the pre 
cariousness of the crop, very high in price, yet the 
average price cannot be e*'*i»««*ted above 16 cents 

f)er pound, and in some ^''y have been as 

ow as 8 cents per po*"*' ^^i leman, who was 

r^-if»erl^ the princip*> — » *>»i» city, stated. 



hood, be planted a small lot of hops; which, how- 
ever, after a year or two, he eeaseato gather, as he 
found that the expense of hirelings to pick tfa<:iii> 
amounted to more than the price of the same quan- 
tity of hops brought from New England. This can 
be easily comprehended, when it is understood that 
a smart, active band, accustomed to pick bops, 
cannot gather more than enough, when dried, to 
make 15 lbs. per day — and the same hand, without 
experience, could not pick more than half that 
quantity. After the wages of hirelings, and the 
subse(;[^uent expense of curing the hops by fire (an 
operation of great nicety,) are deducted from the 
price of a day's gathering of bops, but little surplus 
will be left te pay for the expense of previous cul* 
tivation. 

The public, however, are much indebted to yoa 
for ^ving the necessary information respecting the 
cultivation of hops; for I agree entirely with vou, 
that "your notice of the subject will not have been 
without its use, if it only lead each farmer and 
planter to cultivate a dozen or two of vines to give 
hops enough for his own use — in making cheap and 
wholesome beer, to be drunk without stint, by all 
the family, in lieu of whiskey, which is selfishly pnK 
vided for his own exclusive use and that of his male 
friesds." 

That your readers may have the opinion of Bri- 
tish writers on the subject of hops, I enclose you 
for publication an extract from &e 1st volume of 
the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, p. dOl — and am 
With much esteem and respect. 
Your bumble serv*t, 

A CONSTAKT RkADKB. 

"Hops are a necessaiy article in brewing, but 
not idvantageous in an agricultural point of view; 
because much manure is abstracted by tbfem, while 
little or none is returned. Thev are an uncertain 
irtiele of growth, often yielding large profits to the 
eultivator, and as often making an imperfect return, 
barely sufficient to defray the expenses of labour. 
In fact, hops are exposed to many more diseases 
than any other plant with which we are acquainted; 
and thfc trade affords a greater room for specula- 
tion thai any other exercised within the British do- 
minions. 

"There can be no certain report made of the 
produce cf the hop plantations: because in some 
years the growth is less than two hundred weight 
per acre, ard in others it is fourteen or fifteen. The 
average maj be seven or eight." [Edin. Ene. 



Extracts frcn the unpublished agrieuUwral corres- 
pondenee ofG. W. Jeffrts, of Mn-th Carolina, 
author of an excellent work, in duodecimo, cn/ttlec' 
Agricultural Elssays. 

AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY. 

Philadeljtkia, Oct, IS, iSio 
Sir— I have tU pleasure to acknowledge the r 
ceipt of your letter of the 6th inst and in answer t 
vour request respecting an agricu -"al library, i 
have annexed a lis ^' '^^\ ^^^^ira o. 'hinir «kve«^ 
such society ought ^o. .u* 

Domestic Encyciupcdia. P1..11- '' • 
Archives of Useful Knowledge 
Bordley's Notes on Husbandry ' '•■• ^ - 

Mem. Philad. Agricul »»nil Sociv«- 
Tran 8. Society Art" ^ ''*»-«r. niw., 
McMahon^s Gardp' 

Darwin^s Phytolo^.r .^^ 

Dickson ^s Agricu'^*- - •. 1 

Tessier on Sh'»*»: ■VO * 

Bard on ditiv u 

Trans. Massac u««t>^-(' i s.^.i^«, 

Bakewell on Woo • 



All the foregoinr 
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Hi(h street. I do not Ihink (hut the 
Mnnhall or Young, or the Communicati 
boaril of Agricufture of England, wil! be of the 
testt benefit to you; as thej treat of local affairs 
Ipriocipallj, and are, moreover, very dear, lean 
toot recommend any book on the diseases ofcatllc. 
1 ha»e read erery one thai c^er was published in 
Eni;lisb, and am disgusted with the absurdity and 
inhumanity of the practice they adrise. In the 
dorlbern states our cattle are, forlunatelv, healthy. 
if justice be done to them. In the southern stales, 
tte chief diseases they are subject to arise from 
abamefut neglect and poverty; snd until a planter 
Inakes up his mind to house his cattle in storms, 
«Dd supply them with plenty of wholesome juicy 
food, it is better that he should not h^ire medical 
booki, BB be will pester the animal with drenches in- 
aleiid of good hay. pumpkins, turnips, potntoen, and 
com meal. In the winter of 1913, 1 ^nve a course 
of lectures on the diseases of domestic animals, 

with the hope of eicitiDi; tlie attention of the medi- ___^ ^ 

«r1 gentlemen to the subject; and I now send yoU||'™(fp"YjJ 
the introductory lecture to that course I wilt 
Kladly fecei»e any facts on the subject, as I hnpe 
Sic trustees of the University "ill establish a pro- 
fessonhip of Veterinary Medifcine, when I w ill fur- 
oisb the person appointed, if desired, with the re- 
sult of my researches on the subject. 

Wishing you all imaginable success in your agri- 
culturaloperalions, 

I remain *ery respectfully, your friend, 

JAMES MCAS£. 

Mil. G. W. Jeitbts. 



and apple juice ferment separately; h:ive plenty of 
the larter, rack and spirit ai, before; and at n future 
racking mix them to suit the palate. Afler it is of a 

f roper age, fine it with new milk; the last method 
have tried. The above I have written with diffi 
culty at near eighty-two years of age, 
And remain yours, &.c. 

JOSEPH COOPER. 



NOTICES OF PERNICIOUS AND UNPRO- 
FITABLE PLANTS, 
Which infest the Fartaa in Chattr county, Ftnn. 
(ConCinued from pag« 336.) 



No. 2. 

tNDXl*. — MoNOQTHU. 

cciJenlaiii. Button bush. 



Food 



SOILING CATTLE. 

Philaddphsa, Jane 9S, 1BI7. 
Sm — If you soil cattle, attend to the directions in 
ibe Domestic Encyclojiedia: oats and corn, cut green 
■will not fatten cattle; but will keep cows in milk. 
Your dependence must be ou white and red clover, 
«rchard grass, Guinea grass, and avena clatwr, — 
Timothy must he left lor hay. Herd gra« may 
also be addeil to the h.ot for soihog If /en soil, 
much will depend upon rigid punctuality, rleanli 
flpss, daily carding the aides with a wool curd; con- 
fiding the cattle to one person; and not jver feed- 
ing. Wishing you success, 

I remain respectfully youn. 

JAftlES MEASE. 
Ma.G.W.JBrF«T8. 

P. S. Vuur cattle should regularly hare a hand- 
ful nf salt once a week; and if soiled must be kept 
Uider sheds, and each in their own stall 

WINE MAKING. 

LtTTEB FROM TUG VCBEB1BI.E JoSEPU CoOFER. 

Coi/per'i Point, Jlug.Sth, IS 17. 
Friend Jeffbits, 

I received your letter of 2eth May last, but from 
age and its consequent infirmities, have been unable 
to answer its requests; therefore, must rel 
Dr. Mease's Archives of Useful Knowlede. 
an improvement I have lately discovered of making 
tile grape wine without sugar or water, which 
better than any I hare heretofore made, when of 
the same age. Al Ibe first trial I added about 
third part of the sweetest unfermented apple juice; 
previous to the fermentation of either, put the liquor 
into a clean vessel for fermentation, filling it fro- 

Sjenlly to work out the filth. As soon as it emits a 
ear frnth, check the fermentation by putting the 
buDg in sUck and tightening it as it will bear, rack * 
fay letting it dribble slowly into a tub, to flatten i 
add about a siilh pari of good apple or French 
brandy, put it into a clean cask, and bung it stack. 
1 generally rack it off three or fonr times the first 
winter, burning a aulphur matctt io the cade at each 
nekiDg eieept the first. 
Tko lut eKpenmeiit 1 died irai to let the crape 



CephaJantInu 
dog-wood. 

lb prevails in swampy meadows, and 
ilong rivultls, ^o as to be a goua deal troublesome 
m.iny places. It is to be kept 
iwn by crireful grubbing and draining. 
Dipiaeua tytveilria WiUi teasel. 
This Ibreigner was introduced into this county 
ime forty or fifty years ago, and is gradually ex- 
tending itself along our field sides. It is altogether 
a worthless plant, and calculated to be a nuisance, 
^gIecled, but being a biennial, it may readily 
be subdued by proper care, 

Ptantago major. Common, or Great plantain 
Way bread. 

A foreigner, and a worthless plant to the agricul- 
lurisl; hut at it i* chiefly oonfined to pathways and 
bout houses, it is not found to be rery trou- 
blesome or in furious. 

Umiaf^o laneeolata. Enghsh plantain. Ripple- 
grass. Rib-wort. Buck-horn plantain. 

This, also, is a foreigner, and becoming rery pre- 
valent in our fi>-l(t>; so much so, that it is dilticutt 
lo procure red clover seed entirely clear of it, in 
th'iAounty. It yields such an abundance of seed, 
that where it has once got possession of the soil, it 
\ almost impossible to eet rid of it. It is, how- 
by no means a worthless plant; for horses. 
cattle and shpep are very fond of it, and it has eren 
been eullivited by sooie farmars; but its presence 
gent-rally objected lo. 

Symphtarpiu fatida. Swamp cabbage. Skunk- 
low, wet meadows, and altoge- 
ther worlhless; but not difficult tg eitirpate where 
pains are taken. 

Pentahdrii. — MoirooTMi. 
Lt'ffiospertnum arueiue. Stone-weed. Com gram- 
well. 

A worthless foreigner, which has become natu- 
raliied in our grass and grain fields. The mature 
plant seems to contain siliceous matter, which ren- 
ders it injurious to scythes and sickles. It would 
probably not be difTicult to subdue; but it has not, 
as yet, attracted much attention. 

£cMum vidgart. Viper's bugloss. Blue devils. 
This vile foreign weed is very rare in Chester 
county; but it is trequent in the neighbouring parts 
of Maryland and Delaware, and will probably find 
its way among ut ere long, if care be not taken lo 
keep it out. It is considered a great nuisance 
where it prevails, and is said to be very dilficuli to 
conquer, it therefore behoves the farmers sedulous- 
ly lo guard against its further progress, 
Roehdia ^'irgutuma, Torretj. Virginian scorpion 



Datura (oAib. Jinuoa, or James-town weed, 
ThoTD- apples. 

A well known fetid weed, possessed of active 

ircotic properties, and very common about bam 
yards, lanes, waste grounds. &.C. Very little care 
IS taken lo keep it in subjection, or it might readily 
be done, as it does not incline to spread over (he 
farm. The D. itramonium, which tome botanints 
consider as a distinct species, though it is certainly 
illied to the foregoing, has not been observed in 
Chester county- 

yerhatcam tfiapiu). Common mullein. 

This is a foreigner, but completely naluratised, 
and very abundant on all farms where the occupant 
is not careful to keep it down. This may readily 
be done by attention and perseverance in pulhng it 

1 by the roots every year, before the seeds are 

.tured; and none but slovenly farmers will ever 
permit so worthless a plant to occupy their grounds. 

ferbaievm blaltaria. Moth mullein, 

A worthless weed, and frequent in old fields and 
pastures; but not very troublesome, and haa not at- 
tracted much attention, 

(To bt etnlitiutd.) 



CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE. 
.MR.SKiNNeB, PendUton.Ftb 11, I SIT. 

In obedience to the resolution of the United 
Agricultural Society of South Ciirolina, I herewilti 
enclose for publication in the American Farmer, a 
copy of an original eummuiiiculion icad before that 
society at their mreling in December last, on tha 
"cultivation of the grape," by Mr. N. Herbemont, 
of Columbia, S. Carolina. 

JOSEPH N. WHITNER, S«Vy- 

Gehtlcmkh, Coltualiia, .Wo. tO, ISM. 

The cuttivafion of the grape hating been here 



grass 

This is an obnoxious weed, frequent _ _. 
woodlands, and along fences, field-sides. &c. The 
bur-like fruit is particularly troublesome, by matting 
horses' manes, Beeeea of aheep, &c.; and Ibe plant 
ought to be kept down by cutting ot pulling it up,' 
before the fruit is formecL ' 



lately the subject of much conversation, the great 
praisa which my friends have bestowed on my wine, 
and Ihe high sense I entertain of the vast benefits 
,1his country might derive from it, induced me to 
make a few calculalione. to ascertain the most pro^ 
hahle advantages that weuld be effeeted by spirited 
exertions in ibe cultivation of our pine lands in this 
valuable article. In doing this, it Is proper lo esti' 
mate the present value of these lands and that which 
they wilt have acquired hy the plan proposed, not af- 
ter a given number of years; for the time required to 
produce the full effect depends on so many circum' 
stances, that it cannot be calculated with any dC' 
' of certainly, but must depend on the degree 
ur eiertioQs, and the vigour with which the 
^ution of Ihe plan may be commenced and per- 
severed in. However this may be, the success here 

ntemplated, can scarcely fail to be the ullimale 

suit. 

We may assume for the above purpose, (and great 
accuracy Is not of material importance in this case,) 
that the state of South Carolina contains sixteen 

illions of acres. It is thought that nearly one half 
of it is pine barrens, sand hills, and other pine lands 
— amountinz. Ihercfore, to eight millions. Out of this 
we must deduct about three millions of acres for the 
watercourses and our rich swamps bordering upon 
them, and a small quantity of the best quality of 
pine lands, which 1 presume is a full allowanBe, 
Five millions are then left of poor sand hills and 
piee barreas. The present value of this land can- 
not be precisely ascertained; but it is well known 
that thousands of acres can be buughl at from ten 
to fifty cents per acre. I think we may safel} tar 
the average value is not more than lifty cents. '] i 
make* then |S,»X),IN)0. ff this allowance is tho * 
loo small, daubliog it will make no great differ 
in the result of the calculation. 
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l^e value ol' lanJi pUnled in vine» in Euroijc' , I ibe only ones lo be eipected Trom the adoption or a 
particularly iu France, is boown to be Terr great, i-ystem calculated to proiluce the result Tbey are pe- 
viz: Trom $500 to ^5000 jwr acre; and a Tiney ard ofl cuniarf onlf . and tbey will necesssrilj be accompa- 
seTen acres is kno>vn to have been told, not long'itted bv an immenie augmentation of physical pow- 
siDce, for considerably more than the latter prici;. tt in tne state, and consequent weight in the scales 



Experiments in Georgia, in tbis state, an<i ebe- 
wbare, have shown, (hut we can reasonably oko- 
late on an average crO]i of 300 ^^altona of wine \Kr 
acre— and this is more within the control ui (liu 
cultivator than is generally supposed. 

From these premises, it must be thought ex- 
tremely law to estimate lands planted here in vines 
aod in a bearing slate, at f 500 per acre. 

Surely this will not be considered eilravagant, 
when the clear vearly profit of such an acre may 
be worth as mucn ai the fee simple is here ei^iimat- 
ed. Supposing one acre only tor every fifty io be 
in vines; the value of the lands in this culture ivill 
Ihenhc 10D,DO0acresat$500peracn!~e50,00l).0IIO. 
But can we suppose that proprietors of such kind).. 
having experienced the value of such culliv;iiii>M, 
would be satisfied with only one acre in fifly. Wt 
must suppose double the quantity a very modiimlt 
estimate, which will make the land thus culttialed. 
be north for 300,000 acres of it. (100,000,000, 

It cannot be supposed thai the rcmainiri^ four 
million eight hundred thousand acres, a greiil pru 
partioQ of which is susceptible of so much inuitfan 
ed value, can possibly remain at the former prici^ 
of filly cents per acre; and under the contemplated 
circumstances, an increase to at least (3 per acre 
must be a very moderate calculation. 
Therefore, 300,000 acres in vines, at 

fsoo, make »ioo,ona.oon 

4,800,000 uncultivated, or cultivated in 

any thing else.at »3, 9.0ni).oriO 

Total value of pine lands in the state 

attl«atlime. iV 

Former, or present value, deducted. 



This amount, then, is the bare 
value of the land Now let us see the amu 
yearly income produced by the land. 

We have assumed an average crop of 300 ■-, 



per ai 



Let u 



e this ' 



illoi 
■, 150 
gallons at tl. 00— 150 dollars per acre will m:iki' Inr 
300,000 acres. ^0.000,000 per annum. (In Ku 
rope, some of the vineyards yield sometime n cvii 
more than two thousand gallons per acre; (hi^. Iuih- 
ever, is rare, and munt be on land of very threat 
fertility.) I allow nothing for the produce of llie 
rest of the land, although this may be very \pi}\\. 
BS probably a few other valuable articles will keep 
pace with the culture of the vine — such as silk, 
which may be raised in the mean time in very can* 
siderable quantities, without interferini; at sll with 
the principal object; for these two, vue: wine and 
silk, do very well toi>elher. 

It must be remembered that (he above need not 
ID the least, or in a very small degree, affect the 
cultivation of the present staple products o( Ibis 
state; and thai whal ii here proposed, is purely to 
be an increased value .caused by the culliviiliun or 
new articles in a soil, not otherwise availablc^aiid 
this to be done, or at least begun, chiefiy by ^uila- 
blepersons brought from Europe 

l^ere France, Italy and Germany can yield to 
us ihoiisandi of honest, industrious, and willing 
cultivator*. 

Let not the above he too hastily pronounced vi- 
sionary. Lrt us remember that we have nevrr liei-ri 
inferior to Europe in any of uur undertakiDi;^; we 
have even exceeded them in several, and tlie pro- 
duce of the vineyards in France alone excet-d^ the 
-■bove sroounl. 



. and respectabilily abroad. 
B of sandy soil an found 
id, like the same soils in the 
south of Europe, where health reigns perennial, 
vieid those mila tonic wines so friendly to health, 
temperance and prosperity." Our moral condi ' 
will then be much improved, end (he advantages 
resulting from this are truly incalculabli 

With all these prospects before us, i 
ain in passive indolence when we have so manv 
motives to urge us on; molives, several of which 

ve not been even hinted at in Ihis paper? 

Wilt not our legislature, will not spirited and pa 
triotic individuals, lend a helping hand to promote 
such desirable consequences? I fear it will Ik said, 
let (he thing take its own course — let it rest on in- 
dividual exeKions; and many plausible and fashion 
able arguments will be used, to show that govern 
ments ought not to Oieddle with things of this na- 
ture. I'o (his I answer, that if the prosperity of 
nalioDS and states be not the business of govern 
ments, I do not know what governmen(s are insti 
tuifd for. Consult history, the best guide of na 
lions and communities, and you will find that if the 
eovernments o\ Europe had always acted under the 
infiuence of such doctrines, there would probably 
not be yet one pound of silk raised in all Europe, 
nor perhaps the one thousandlh piirt of the wineh 
now raised in that country. The government of 
the United Slates has nut thought it derogatory at 
the IhsI session ol' Congress, la inleresi itself in the 
cullivHiion of silk, and has begun measures to 
mote it. Il is a most valuable article; but ili 
portaiice is not to be compared with that principaily 
recommended here- and with which it U easily, I 
was filing to say naturally, connected. 

If It be thought that we have somewhat travelled 
through son)e of the regions ol Utopia, it wiB be 
readily admitted, if il be merely meant that the 
eflbrls which may be made towards the attainment 
of the result here aniicipated, can be literally ex 
peeled. We must admit that a variety of circum- 
stances will necessarily change them. 

In this, as in every thing else, the effect must lit 
proportionate to (he cause; and something like (hi 
andcipations here above enumerated, must take 
place according to the adequateness of the means. 
I, gentlemen, very respectfully. 



has been made, and if not, whether it may be ex- 
pected at the present session. May I ask the favour 
of a note in reply, with leave to communicate it for 
the satisfaction of those who take an interest in tbe 
subject? 

With the most perfect respect, 

1 am your obedient servant, 

CHARLES MINES. 

Tmrnry Departmenl, Ftb. 19, HIT. 
Sis — I received, on Saturday, your letter of the 
ISth instant, and beg to say, in rrjily to it, thai the 
Report on thb resolution of last May, relative (otbe 
culture of silk, will not be made a( the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Thesubjnctcommandedmy par- 
ticular, and early aKention, slier (he close of the 






)nly from all part 



of the 



adopted for obtaio' 






, but al 



from different parts of Europe, such information, ia 
the form ii( publications, or otherwise, as might 
the proper materials of a report. Prom 
Ihe shiirlness of the recess, the returns of this ia- 
hud not even come in, except in part, al 
encement of the present session; and for- 
ii»tion may still be expected. Tlie tadc 
i>( having the whole mass digested and arranged in 
propter miinner, will be entered upon after the 
lii<e oT the present session, and a hope is entertain- 
d. that it wilt be in a state to be prf senled to Con- 
ress at iin early period of the next session. I 
cjeeraed tbii' course more likely to nie«l (he (rue ob- 
jects and .^piril of the resolution, than if a report 
had been made hastily, which, from the scope that 
the subject was found to have, could only have 
been done at the expense of (he rrquisKe fulness 
and I feel happy in believiag. from the tenor of oar 
conversations, that jou will be disjioaed to view, 
with approbation, tbe course adopted. 
I remain, with great respect, your obedtsenrtnt, 
RiCHAaD RUSH. 
The Hon Chas. Mihbb, 

Of the Houu rf EtpTe$eat<ah>e$ <f^U.S. 



Your bbed't 



N. HERBEMONT. 



THE SILK CULTURE. 
[The interest we feel in (he culture of silk ii 
America, to which the publick attention has beei 
attracted bv Mr. Miner's resolutions; forbids us |i 
omit the following correspondence. It will be re 
ferred (o, hereafter, as belonging to the history of 
an important branch of national industry. A good 
deal of wholesome excitement already exists on the 
subject Great pains have been taken by Mr. Rush 
to collect information for a perfect report, which 
we shall have next fall or ' ' " ' ' 

Italian mulhrrry seed 

during the late session of Congress, among (he gen- 
tlemen from the sou(h and wes(,and B(rang hope! 
are entertained, that in twenty years we shall ex 
pott silk.] — 

Haate of RcpramlaHta, Ftt. IS, IBi7. 
The Hon. RicHAHD Kush, 

e made to me ti 



HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. 
Frrmi Jjondou'i Gardentn' Magazine for 1896, 
^<iturali;a(t(m rf Plant*. — A German author, J, 
Ch. Lewelis. has lately published a book, in whidl 
-me u>ittful remarks on this subject His work 
Ided into three parts. IsL Observations on 
lm;ite and soil of Germany, and those of other 
ries. 3d. Principles of guidance in choosing 
pliints for acclimating; and, 9d. Procesie* fcr Ihst 
purpose. 

In choosing plants to acclimate, it is Decesiiry to 
attend first to their organization; annual plants 
which terminate their development in a part of the 
year, are easier acclimated than perennials. Planti 
which abound in sap and have a spungy porous vrood 
and pith, succeed with difficulty. In epplying tbete 
principles, (be aulV.or lays it down a* a rule, that 
instead of endeavouring to give to foreign ptanti 
their ancient climate, we ought to apply oorselve* 
to makr Ihtrm forget it He recommend! to begla 
by hardening the seed, and for that purpose to pot 
it in (he ground before winter, to sbortra the pe- 

rail o, wmlB, Son,, poujd. oP ,„ j|^,„,,^ „,, „„„/.ho„nl, but iwR... \u imS 
™ r,ltt'l',l?;.^'Z' •!?"■ bj ™p%i.8 ..i„...,i„, ..li„, ^^^«^ 
phor, &c.; to slop tbe growth in autumn, bj anr- 
rounding the pUnt with cold; to hinder it fma 
shooting loo freely in the spring, by beeping il dn, 
so as to diminish the quantity of water abwubed by 
the roots, be — Gard- Mag, 

Meatu of reuderiag Piomolofn more JIamiMng. 
The Promological Sitciety at Ouben, id Luaalia, 
having been consulted on this sabjecl, i 



, , „ I. In- 

, . to tbe production of silk, call- struct youth in the cultivatiMi of Ihiit treea. S. In. 

The advantages anticipated hereBre,how«ver,nol cdfor by aretolutionoftbe Jiiltessionof Congrets, iiliiid iiliii niiiiiiliii ■ml ii Imiil Miitiiii. S>OUbk 
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minittera and ■efaool matlen to iiequire iiiloriuatiuu I doubt, however, Ibul if Ibe poore«t Itind bid a 
OD tbe Bubject 4. Bender miniiters and ccbool crops aa were grawo upon it ptouKbsd down w 
IDMlen retponiiible for public ordiiuDMi kUIItc to tfaej wrre halT arrived at maturity, for • lerir. 
the cullun of Truit trees. 6. Eitabliib bmucb pro, vean ia aucceteton, it wauld in tbe cad becc 
moiogical socieliea. 6. Establish a ourser; and ui '■ rich. But bow muny yean it would require to 
orchard for tbe principal society. 7. Plant fruit fett this, is uncertiiin. — Gard. Mag. 
trees iu the public places of vilUKea and slant; tbe 
bigh roads. B. Let every parish (commune,) be 
Ks|toaiible for fruit trees planted in public places. 
9. Appoint pubUc watchmen for fruit Iteei. 10. In- 
crease Ibe penalties for injuring fruit trees. 1 1. Pro- 
hibit tbe destruction of small birds, wbicb are ne- 
cessary for tbe destruction of calerpillan; but tbe 
sparrow is to be excepted, because it -"—'■- •"*•• 



s both] affords 



i.rjii for this uur^ae.) and allowed to remain im- 
biinRed till all viable fermeatation bas ceased. I 
agun weifb a sanple, and find a further attenua- 
tion of 10 or IS |er cent. It is then racked from 
lis lees into anotbtr cask, and the Ida run throu^li 
a tillering baz. TIe proportion of spirits used is ono- 
iHeldh, put ID at Lbree racking, one third at each. 
"With regard to the sacc barometer, I am of 
oninioD, that if \t were in general use, tbe cha- 
racter of home-nade wine would be greatly im- 
proved; and that it is impossible, without its aid, 
to make, rrom jear to year, a regular and well 
^ nimufacltired waie. Tbe seasons in this climate 
itiiment than clover, and I am cerlHinj are so precarious, that the fruit in some years 



[One truth should never be lost sight of by tht 
farmer, that ihe growth or plants, like tbe groivll 
of aoiuialsiWill ever depend on their being sup|Jici 
with a sufficient quantity of food, adapted to ibi-i: 
want^ that is, of those matters which are to con 
sbtute Ihe elements of Ibe new plaol. Ryp n i 
better Kreen crop than buckwheat; but 



Inrds and fruits, and only euts caterpillars when itjibal it affords less than a dressing uf stable dung, will yield, at tbe lrast,one quarter more sacehiafiiM 
cannot get any thing else. 13. Establish public In the case above cited, the green crop wat fuoii I matter than ia otbers; and by following the geiw- 

** . . . .< ....,■ .i._: (Jeromposed, and gave all its food to Ihe tiiiiizt J rality of recipes in favourable seasons, we shall 

nbile the manure, more ligneoua, slower in dec^im I h^ive a rich, well lasted, excellent wine; in olhert, 
puing, and probably checked in the fem)«ntJii;:l|altbough adhering to Ihe same methods,) a thin 
piocess by a cold season, or cold and net soil, ^:ive:and greatly inferior wine. By using Ibis instnl- 
probably Out a small part. Tbe crop that followed ment, we find in bad seasons the deficiency of gr*- 
tie maize must have been farsuperior on thedung- vity; in good seasons, ibe increase. Tbe knowo 
eJ ground.] eiU can be easily remedied by an extra quantity oT 

Brighton ^heneum and Oriental Cordsn.— The unadulterated juice, sufficient to bring up the gn- 
priocipal objects of this inatitulion are Ibe fuilow- vily as hiich as ws Sad by experience is requisite, 
ing: An eilensive collection of exotic plants en- \Ve all of us, I am convinced, grealty err in using 
closed in a glazed conservatory. 3. A libmry ofi too much sugar; and were we to bring up our gT«- 
standard works in lileralufe and science; museum I vilies by an extra quantity of fruit, sugar might, 
of natural bislory. &c. &c. (xirbaps, he con^lelely dispensed with. Home- 

7%e Oriadal Garden.— Tbis name has been cbo-'made wines would, in every respect, resemble fa- 
sen from the adaptdtion of Ibe place to (he gro»th ! reign, and be far superior to what they now are. 
Ganlen of CnrlsruhB; it there ripens its fruit, five of tropical plants. The building will be of uricn j "i bate found tbe average specific gravity of 
pounds of which will furnish by decoction upwards tal character, entirely of glass, supported hy iron |hi>rae-made winei, when a twelve month old, to be 
of 8 ounces of green wax. |work of a peculiar construction; which, while iilrmm 30to 50. Whereas a well manufactured wine 

£zlraordinary uliiHy of the JVettlc. — In the week- 1 possesses the requisite strength for covering so vadl I will never exceed the weiichi of water; as is tha 
ly new4p:iper uf Ibe Bavarian Agricultural Society,, a space, is delicute euough to admit the tight with case wilb all foreign wines. Tbe last specific gra- 
IBii, Sa. 6, Ibe nettle is said tu have the following perfect freedom. It will include about an acre oil vily before fcrmtiitation 1 adopt, averages 130 Al- 
properties: 1 beaten in salail, it cures consuiii|)tiun. ground; and under this magnificent canopy. tb« 
3. It fattens horned cattle, whether eaten green ori finest and roost beautiful plants may be grown In hII 
dri*-d. 3. Experience not only shows that it fat ten a the perlection of their native soil and climate. — 
calves, hut iniproves their breed. 4. It ia an anli- j Gard. Mag. 

dolf to moot maladies. 5. Sheep which eat it, bringj Briluk Ifintt. — The Caledonian Horticultural 
forth healiby, vit;urous lambs. 6. It promotes IbeiSociely has always paid attention to Ihe subj>rci oT 
laying of eggs in bens. 7. It improves th> fat ofi home-made wines. Thirty-seveD varieties were 
pigs. 8. The -sc^, mixed with oats, are txcellentj presented to them for examination. At their late 
for horses. 9. It grows all Ihe year round, even in| meeting. Tbe Cjuulities of the wines seem to liav<^ 
the coldest weather. 10. The fibres of the atem' improved materially from year to year, not only in 
er-llent hemp. the Champagne, both still and ' 



officera to superintend the execution of promologi- 
cal laws, and judge pelty offendtrs. 13. Name an 
inspector genera! for promokjgical plantations for 
each province. Such is the ardor for encouraging 
Ibe grow th of fruit trees on the banks of (be Rhine. 
Card. Mag. 

BtwTc^Iktbteq.—Tbn is a new aulnma pear, 
nised by M, Van Mons, from seed sown about thir- 
teen years ago; it is named after the editor of a 
public journal, (Meraag. dea bcL et Arts,) ripeas 
in autumn, and is said to be a very superior Iruit. 
The tree is loftier, and of a. handsomer form than 
any oilier variety.— BuU. Unto , Maieh, 1»26 

Myriea Cen/ero.— 'Ibis plant has been cultivated 
for seven years, io Ihe open ground of tbe Bulai 



The Bavarian oracle might have added, that few 
plants force better or mote rapidly, and that the 
tender shouts so produced, make a delicate and 
high -flavoured pot-herb, resembliug the points of 
the shoots of pompiona. 

tt ia certain the nettle is murb valued in Holland, 
where its young shoots are used as a pot-herb, ili 
roots for dyeing yellow; where Ihe horse dealers 
give tbe seeds to horses, to make them brisk and 
give thetn a fine skin; and where considerable por- 
tions of fields are planted with it, and mown five or 
six linics a year, as green food. — Cord Mag. 

Cvlthation ailhoui duii^— M Corvailk^of Tou- 
louse, has published a pamphlet, .in part a transla- 
tion from the Italian, to show that Ihia may be ef- 
feclcd by burying in the soil half grown crops. He 
sives an example of a field in Piedmont, which was 
divided io two equal parts; on one of these rye, 
sown in November, was ploughed down on the 1st 
of May folloiving, at tbe same time the 
well manured with stable dung. Both i 
with maize, and treated with tbe same care. At 
harvest, the produce of the grown crop on tbe 
ploughed-down rye, exceeded that grown on tbe 
dung in the t>rop3rliun of 435 to 300. U Jourbert, 
of Turin, who made Ibis experiment, thinks rye 
the best of all plants for ploughing io: but it dors 
not follow, from tbe above experiment, that bury 
ing living vegetables is to be preferred Io manuring, 
because ihe effects of tbe latter lasts three or four 
jean, while that of pbugliing-io growing plants 
•ddoiB peicqitible oo a sectmd crop. We bate i 



tan's inslrument 

"Ttic instrument is expenaive, certainly, wbea 
purchased raerelj for Ibis use; but, if the method 
appears to yon de.sirable. 1 have no doubt Mr. Al- 
lan could make, an instrument of glass, for ten or 
l>relv« sbillinp, nhii:h would answer tbe purpose 
very wi>ll, if thp use of it were fully explained to 
bim.— Gord. JIfag:. 



ipe gooseberry becoming 
table, bul various attempts at imitating tlip drier 
continental wines have succeeded beyond expi^cta- 
The committee recommend eonipeliluis. Io 
follow as, nearly as possible tbe mode practiced by 
Mrs. Ruberta.and described at length in Ibe Me- 
moirs of Ihe Society, vol. iii., p. 460. The fullow- 
ing recipe is from this family: 

"1 have but one general rule for making every 
kindof garden wine. [ put one half pound of WHitT 
to every pound of fruit; bruise them well tat:<'Iti(>i 
and ronlinue to mix them twice or thrice a d[iy. I 
use Ihe aacc barometer and weigh a small qiKiiilify 
of liquor after every operation. Tbe increa-i: of| 
gravity is regularly noted down; for as long us sac ' 
charine mailer is contained in tbe husks, tb'^ gra , 
vily will increase. When this is exhausted, a lit 
crease of saccharine matter will be observed bv 
decreased specific gravity at Ibe next trial, sbowin 
that aucb matter begins to be decdmposeil- ll : 
sown {then strained from Ihe husks into a cask 
head, for fftrmentalioo; which cask is a 
large to contain double the quantity rcgui 
average quantity of sugar I use. is two pounds li 



^."''J" 



TEA PLANT. 

Umwm Beldnic Girdtn, nrar A'ru Tork, Ftk. 3, lltl 
Sir. — Perceiiing various comniunicalions from 
lime to time in your excellent publication, relativo 
(0 Ihe Tea Plant; 1 have thought it well Io inform 
the public that 1 have about a hundred fine flower* 
ing plants, of both tbe Green Tea or 7%ea viridit, 
and of Ihe Black Tea or Tltea Bohea — also plants 
oflhe CaaulHa tatanqua, which fortiis part of the 
inanufacttirrd green teas; and of the OUaJragnan 
whose very odoriferoua flowers are used in ron- 
j'lnction with those of tbe A)(lia odorata. and Fiola 
fiioraXa.toperrsnieall (be finer descriptions of tea. I 
have bIbo in mr collection the Ijtplotpenmim teopa- 
rium or New island tea; Ihe Ilex camitK or Vapaa 
U:a of North Carolina, aod the Bhaimiv* tkeumt of 
(Jbina. 1 anticipate shortly making you a more 
eilensive comaiunication on this and other subject! 
orin(erest to our country. 

Tours moat reapeclthlly, 
J. S. S«u.»«B. E»«. WM. PRINCE. 



STRAWBERRIES. 

John Williams, Esq., of Piimsston, near Worees* 

cr, cultivates strawberries on small ridges of eartk 

.'tinning north and south, about nine inrbes above 

ii^iitci'llbe level of the groand. planting tbe strawberries oa 

led JO the (op, and laying plain tiles on each side of 

■idge. He finds the produce earlier, i: -' 



with the juice in Ihe cask. 
tion ia allowed to continue till it bas 

or 40 per cent, helping the operation hy addini ^.. 

small quantity of yeast at tbe first, and afterwards ihol, and better flavoured, (ban on plants grown > 
skimming and stirring it at least once a day. It is ■ ihe flat ground. Tbe flat tiles retain the moiitu 
tfaei) transferred into Um barrel for final fenu'ula- promote tbe ripening of the fruit, and keep it f 
tioo>(&lliDgiliip twice K day with ibown h^twr, 'from dirt after beavj showers of rain.— &ord. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A G003 HUSBAND. 

When jou see a joung man of modest, respect- 
ftil, retiring manners, not given ti pride, to vanity, 
or flattery, he will make a good husbiind; for he 
will be the same kind man towards bis wife after 
marriage, that be was berore it. 

When JOU see a young man of frugal and in 
trioua habits, no "fortune hunter, ' but whu h 
take a wife for the value of herself, and not for the 
ftakeof her iTealth.that man will make a good hus- 
band, for his affection itill not decrease, neither 
vrill he bring himself or bis partner to poverty and 

When ^ou see a young man, whose manners are 
of the boisterous and disgusting kind, with "brass'' 
enough to carry him any where, and vanity enough 
to make him think every one inferior to himsell— 
don't marry bim, girls, he will not make a good 
husband. 

When you see a joim;; man, who is using bis 
beat endeavoun to raise himself from obscurity to 
credit, character, and afQuence, by bis own merits, 
marry him- he will make a good ^uabandj and 
ivorth having. 

When you see a young man depending solely for 
his reputation and standing in society, upon the 
wealth of his father or other relatbns — don't marry 
liim, for goodness' sake; he will make a poor hi 
band. 

When yon see a young man one half of his lime 
employed in adorning his person, or riding through 
the streets in gigs, who leaves his debts unpaid. ' 
thougb frequently demanded — ncier, never do 
inarry bim; fur he wilt in every reipect make a liad 
hushiind. 

When you see a young man wbo never engages 
in any affrays or quarrels by day, nor folhes by 
night, and whose general conduct is not of so mean 
a character as lo make him wish lo conceal his 
name; who does not keep low company, gamble, 
nor break the Sabbath, nor use profane language, 
but whose face is seen regularly at church, where 
he ought to be— be will certainly make a good bus- 
bund. 

When a young man, who is below you in weallhi 
offers you marriage, don't deem it a disgrace, but 
look into his character, and if yon find it corres- 
pond with these directions, lake bim, and you will 
get n good husband. 

Never make money nn object of marriage; for if 
you do, depend upon it, as a balance lor the good, 
you will get a bad husband. 

When you see a young man, nho is attentive 
and kind to his sisters, or aged roo&er; who is not 
Ashamed to be seen in the streets with the woman 
who gave him birth and nursed him, supporting her 
weiik and tattering frame upon hii arm, and who 
will attend to all Iter little wants with filial love, 
affection and tenderness — take him, girls, who 
get him; no matter what his circumstances in 
he is truly worth the winning, and will in certainly 
make a good husband. 

Lastly, always examine into character, conduct 
and motives, and when you find these good quali 
tics in a young man, then uiay you be sure he wiL 
make a good husband. 



THE WIDOW. 

I perceired her as 'he slowly turntd the co 

of the street lo *li>p and wipe away ihe tear* that 
were fast coursing each other down her feeble 
cheek, and my heart took au intenst in her afRi 
tion; though I knew not the cause. I followed he 
unnoticed, to her bumble habitation. I saw her 
enter, and heard her bestow a benediction on tbrer 
ibivuing infants, who bailed ber return with cla- 



morous joy. She divided among them t 
portion of food which her day's labour had been 
able to procure, and 1 saw her turn away and weep 
in silence Ihat it was so little. I resolved to inquire 
her history, for she appeared like one who had scei 
belter days. She had entered life with fair pros- 
pects; had married early, and lost a husband whom 
she bad tenderly loved; he had been unfortunate in 
his business, and at his death wns unable to leave 
her an adequate support fur herself and tbre 
dren; misfortunes had ronlinued to pursue hei 
had talents, but ill health and poverty prevented 
her exercising them. She had industry, but could 
find little lo employ it. She called at Ihe houses of 
the rjcb, but they "could not atTurd to employ her;" 
she was too delicate for hard labour, and her feel- 
ings were too refined to allow of her being impor- 
tunate. She bore her sorrows, her privations, her 
hardships, and Ihe morlilicationa attendant on 
condition like hers, in silence. The friends of hi 
prosperity had forgotten her in her misfortunes; she 
bad nothing to attach her to life except ihose desg 
late infants — for their sake she tried lo support her 
id to struggle on yet a little longer. The 



thoughts of leavini^ them eiposed to a world which 
she had found so pitiless, sometimes shook her for* 
lilude; her religion would then come to her aid, 
and she remembered that they had a Father in 
Heaven, and she knew that "God tempers the wind 
to Ihe shorn lamb.'' This was the account I had 
of her; it is unneaesiary to add that I was deep- 
ly interested: it is no tala of fiction. There are 
thousands such in this land of liberty, peace and 
plenty. In thi* refined and enlightened age, talenli 
are neglected, industry too frequently discouraged, 
virtue unnoticed, and pride and riches atone tri- 
umphant I bave often reSected on Ihe happineis 
it would have afforded me, if Heaven had blest me 
with the means to seek out neglected merit, lo eo- 
courage virtuous industry, to abow my respect to 
talents, though obscured by poverty, and to sprak 
consolation to the delicate and sensitive heart, when 
labouring under wrongs, which "patient merit of 
the unworthy takes " It galls me to think that vd- 
gar importunity, and unbliishing effrontery, loo 
often obtain that notice and support, which modeit 
merit sight for in silence and in vain, 

Hakbibt. 



SPO&TZ»« OKIO. 




THE SETTER. 



The Setter was originally a Spaniel, perhaps of 
Ihe larger kind, taught to sit or couch on scenting 
the game, as the Hound was subsequently taught to 
stand or point, in the similar circumstance. Had 
we not the testimony of history, the deep flew and 
external form of the Setter,evcn when highly cross- 
ed with the Pointer, according to modern fashion, 
fully demonslrale his origin. A Duke of Norlhum 
berLnd of the fourteenth century, has the reputa- 
tion of bcingthe first sportsman who broke and 
trained Ihe Selling dog to the net. In the year 
1(>89, a yeoman of the name of John Harris, of Will- 
don, in the parish of Hasllebury, county of Wor- 
cester, executed a deed signed by bis mark, to 
Henry Herbert, of Robhesford, said county, Es 
quire, in consideration of ten shillings of lawful 
English money, well and sufficiently to maintain 
anakeej>, until Ihe Unt day of March, for the said 
Henry Herbert, a Spaniel bitch named Quaud,and 
fully and effectually train up and teacb Ihe said 
bitch lo set partridges, pheasants and other game, as 
well and exactly, as the best sitting dags usually set 
the same. Mr. Daniel has copied at l^nglb Ibis cu- 
rious instrument. Sellers in Ireland, are. or used 
to be, termed English Spanieli. Mr, ThoniliUl 



thus describes tbe ci«ck Setten in that conntry^ 
colours deep chestnut and white, or aU rad, 
with the nose and roof of Ihe mouth black. In gen- 
eral. Sellers partake of Ihe variety of colours in tho 
Spaniel and Pointer. On the same authority, wt 
learn Ibat the Hibernian sportsmen are in the hahit 
of giving very liberal prices for tbe best kinda of 
this dog: as a proof, a gentleman in the north of 
Ireland, gave lo bis tenani for a Setter dog and 
hitch, the renewal of a lease of a farm for nine hm- 
drtd and ninety njn« yeari, which farm, had the 
lease expired, would have cleared to the landloid, 
above two hundred and fifty pounds per annum. In 
this case, it is but fair thai, we be allowed to pre- 
sume some additional and valuable considerabon. 
Eilraordinary high prices for tktters. in England, 
bave not hitherto come under our notice; and wo 
believe at the present lime, a very good Seller may 
be purchased for ten pounds. Yet Setten* how- 
ever extremely useful, and preferred by many •port>- 
men, are hy no mrana so numeroui aa Pointen, tho 
latter breed being the greatest fa*o<uilaaof tb^daf. 
The Seller i^ a rery beautiful and ra^^pnij dog, 
and Ihe more so in prn|<ortion to fatamnf bt sn- 
ow Bon nft 



glual breed and fom, ud I 
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Pointer erou. Hi( eye and counlcnanee b~vrMll 
Ibe toflneas of Ihe Spaniel, and when of g<iod hize, 
witb hit M>n, deep, end curly flew, and Ion}; fringed 
tail, be makes s cbnrniing and enticing appfarance 
in tbe fipid' II is difficult however, it present, to 
fad a Iriie Setter, to much has tbe original breed 
been mixed with the Pointer, perhHps the breed 
IBiiy have been preserved more pure in Ireland 
The field duties of the Setter and Pointer are the 
lime, but the foriner is mure active, bard;, and 
■piriled, fearing nj ground, wet or dry. nor the 
Ihickest rove n, bis feel being narrow, hard, and 
well defended by Ijair. He is well filled for moor 
and heath, and no da; is too lon^ for bi 
activity nnd courage. He is tuid to hi 
given to strange antipathies, caprices, and 
will, in fail hunting, of Khieb Mr. Daniel giv 
unaular instance. The narrowness of his lo 
perhaps to be found in many Spaniels, and doe) 
•eem to detract from his stoutness in the Geld; sliould 
this peculiarity require a remedy, it must be sought 
in attention to that respect in breeding. As to the 
oOensive discharge from tbe ears so common to 
Spaniuls and Setters, if il be not prevented by cool- 
ipg purges, accompanied with proper eiternal ap- 
plications; but suffered to acquire that inveteracy 
which we often witness in old dogs, tbe best reme 
dj.snd far the least painful, in the long run, to the 
animal, is the escision of almost the whole of the 
ears, and suffisring them to bleed considerably. — 
When esternal application can be of ua,-, drying 
washes and ointments, of which (he mef ,£j 



fHiling desire of shining by the intermixture of 
breeds, with lillle consideration of Ihe end. Point- 
been crossed with i^etlere.and Setters with 
Pointers; bul we have not obierved Ihe benefirial 
result On Ihe score of uliUly, the Setter can de- 
improvemenl from sucti a cross; nnd grant- 
ing, which however is not proved, that tlie Pointer 
gains Komelhing in regard of uaefulnesK, such advan- 
tage will be countervailed by an abatement of size, 
figure, and stateliness, on which account only, per- 
haps, he superseded the Setter in ihe affections of 
the sportsman- Many instances have been related 
of Ih'' unwearied activity and stoutness of Ibe Set- 
ter, whilst followjnK bis master triiveUinK on horse- 
bark: Ibis dog will hunt all Ihe fields adjoining the jjgf of inch things 
road, during the j«urney, whilst a Pointer, in the|foruperimenl.] 
cirrumslancei, will generally slick close and 

ledly at Ihe horse's heels. The late well 

'. Elwes affirmed that one of his famous 
breed of Setters, in following him lo lown, hunted all 
Ihe r * ■ 



India ihips might bring in seeds and plants of that 
roost valuable wood, the Teak. It might grow ia 
Florida, if not in Maryland. I do think that you 
would not feel tbe eipeoEe, or regret Ibe troable, if 

f'ou would prepare two duodecimo leaves, with a 
ist of what you wish for, and ■b'>rt directions for 
tbe preservation of seeds and plants. Place a cop; 
in Ihe hands of our naval officers, and on board our 
merchant ships, on strong, tirni paper." 

[We would do il with pleasure if our correapoD- 
dent would make out Ihe list. We take this o|^Mr- 
luuily lo request some friend in South Car>>lina, to 
send us a copy or two of Ihe little pamphlet, pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Society there, eoutaining a 
they wished to be imported 



Anolher anecdote, of a n 



qpaili !F^2i21Il£il&e 



BiLTiMOBE, Fridit, Maich 9, 1837. 



of a Setter bilch, called Dido, the properly of Ibe (^Our subscribers are respectfully reminded, 
late Dr. Hugh Smith, of London, who was much that tbe tteast number will be the tdsl of this volume, 
attached to the sports of Ibe field. Dido, it seems. It will be speedily followed by tbe indei and title 
following Ihe Doctor into the country, happened lojpage, lo complete it for Ihe binder, 
meet wilh a tittle ugly cur dog, in a village upon^ For the next volume, there will be no lack of in- 
the road, fell in love with him. and Ihnt which was; teresting materials for the several departments; and 
far more surpriiing, never aRerwards forgot il. The , we can assure our patrooi, Ibnl there will be no 
Doctor, indignant at the advances of such a plebeian ^ lack of eiertion ou the part of Ihe Editor lo justiry 
cur, lo his high-born bite b, instantly drew a pislolj their oonfidence and good will. His friends are 
and shot the offender dead. The whole of the respectfully requested to use their iafluence lo in- 
bitch's love affair, as how she retained to her dyingi crease tbe circulation ofhii journal; so far, at least, 
lemsls not being neglecled; of these last, sulphur- day, an inviolable attachment to her first murdered ' as to counterbalance Ihe names that may be witb- 
Bted water continued for a time, with a few occa- lover, and however subsequently matched, she re-|drawn at the end of the year. 

sional doses of calomel, are tbe medicines mostlsolutely and spitefully detenninMl never to produce 

worthy of d'pendance. I any but cur whelps, is circumstantially related by| (^Hoi(ocaABi.c! — We received last week a let- 

ll has been disputed, very uselessly, whether the'our writers; to whose minds, fully engrossed by tfaejter from a gentleman, of which tbe following is a 
getter or Pointer have the most powerful nose; hut loMlif part of the subject, it sepms never to havejlileral copy. Il struck us ai a model, in ill nay, 
let a sportsman take a thorough good dog of eiiher I occurred that. Smith in shooting the dog of another for plainness, brevity and hrniuly! 
kind, into tbe held, and he will no longer trouble I person, and by that person, perhaps, equally valued,|siii, fVarrtnlm, fih. 16, 1837. 

himself wilh thai dispute. Beyond a doubt, the 'as his own bitch by him, had committed a gross and Enclosed you will find ten dollars, which I be- 
Selter is the most useful gun dog of Ihe livo; butj unpardonable act of despotism. j lieve is the full amount due you for tbe American 

the Pointer is the largest, most stately uid shewy,! We have observed that a Setter was originally a; farmer. You will please disconltoue my name on 
admired for his rate, bis high ranging and Spaniel taught to set. or couch, on scent of game; yourlist as one of your subscribers; I am too poor to 
" " but although the land Spaniel was always preferred pay punctually, and unsh no man lo iptnd hit mwuf 
for the purpose, yet in former days, any dogs that in injfc, paper, and the hire of Printer, for nothing. 
would hunt, being "strong and nimble rangers, with I Yours, Sec. E. E. 

wanton tails and busy nostrils," were taught lo scl;| . 

amon^ these were mongrels between lonil and uoltr ^RwALro. — Proposals will be received for 
SpatueU, ihdiou fiewtd Aoundi, tumilers, lurchers, takmg Ibis valuable horse by the season, for a cer- 
and amall bastard masliOs. The training these tain sum, to be said after the eipiration of the 
dogs commenced at six, and even as early as four . leason. The tealmony of some of tbe best judges 
months old, which chiefly consisted in teaching ihu^can be given, to siow that a finer horse was never 



steadiness Tbe Seller on bis part, may p«t 
riiiim.and more especially. when of tbe pure breed, 
lo his full share of Ibe intelligence, sagacity and sf- 
ieclion for man, which shines so eminently and so 
delightfully in the Spaniel. 



place. In the Sporting Magazine for June, 1811: 
' a portrait of a Pointer named Basto, thi 



roperty of — — MikJred, Esq. of Walton upon | dog to lead 



a tine and collar, following close 



out of a famoBs bitch called Romp. He was a na-,lo Ibe ground, his dialiaguishiug attLludi 



turally staunch and thoroughly trained young dog, 
and had the peculiar qualification of bringing hia 
game from water,.a9 well as land. This pccutiarily 

was an inducement to make the quotation, since Ilie i 

Pointer in general is not very ready to take ir»ter, 
and more especially if be be of the fasbionnble i . 
smooth haired cross, of which Baslo by bis porlraitl ^" ™' ' 
seems a prominent specimen: indeed Ihe picture 'armer^you 
may almost as welt be taken for a Foi Hound as a 
Pointer. The old Setter would take water trry 
readilyi and we have often seen Setters used in the 
amusement of moor Asa shooting in moats and ponds. 
Many sportsmen prefer the Setter to the Pointer, 
for pheasant shooting, as more active and hardy, 
having so much of the quality of the iipaniel, anil 
thence not flinching at the Ihickeil coverts. On 
the moors and for grouse shooting also, the prefe- 
rence of the Setter is decisive, for although be i; 
said to require much waler,Knd to be unable lu en- 
dure heat and Ihint like the Pointer, the fi 
from bis conitilulional aetivity.and tbe bardi 
his feet, is superior in a long day: 



[Sporttmon's Bep, 



I offered lo tbe pubick use in this stale. He ii 
beautiful bay colour, 5 years old last spring — got 
by Sia Aacur oul of Miss RyUnd by Gracchus — 
Duetle, by Silreilail, full bred son of Clockfas^ 
Vaoily, Celer; Mark Anlhony; Jolly Roger. 



S STHjt CT — Ik qu inr. 

you if, through the raedium of thi . 

L furnish Ihe most approved method ^ 
of making good barrtlUd Pork and Beef. Tbe "' 
whole process, including Ihe quantity of salt to tbe 
barrel or fOOIbs.; the proportion of salt peire; if Ihe 
meat is immedialely barrelled up, or has it a pre 
vious salting, and how done''" 

[We hope the foregoing will meet with a ready 
answer.) 



On Impobtihc Seeds avd Pi.«mt>. 

"I wish to draw your attention to the enclosed. 

Could you print a dozen copies, and place them in 

:r,|tlie hands of our captains and supercargoes wliu 

of j visit the Pacific? I am but a lame geographer; ] el 

a lough and will also draw your attention to tbe celebrated pini 



Am SB I CAN Eclipse. 
Ma. Scinna, BaU. MMnk G, 1817. 

You are requested lo eay in your very useful p>- 
Ihat thereat racer, " Amebic ar Eclipse," of 
' York, will stand for mares the ensuing season, 
at the stable of Mr. fVitliam TWns, in Boydtown, 
Mteklenbwg eouriy, Va.; where good pasturage is 
secured for mares sent from a distance. The own- 
ers of the horse hive, in addition to Ihe groom, sent 
competent person lo take charge of the busi- 
ness of tbe horse, and keep a record of the pedi- 
grees of the marts. Very particular care will be 
taken of mares^ bul oo Uability for accidents or es- 
capes. J.H.W. 



C^LiTEBAar.— We call the attention of onr 

readers to the folbwing notice nf a valuable litenrf 

pubhcaUnn: TffxCk%Kvi; or Flowen<if Littraturt, 

_ . , , . Wit and StiUimeat; published at Philadelphia^ 1^ 

Mufaae. Froa aeeidanl, or Irota that sc- 'oT Nmfolk ishiid, netr to Hen Sooth WiJea, Oar Atttinsoo & Alciindcr. 
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This is n muiiibl)' jiublicuiion, got up in 
rior manner, at great expense, every number of 
which contains /orly Iftrge octHVO pages, printed 
well, on smBll handsome If pe, upon tbe finest paper, 
stitched and covered, accompanied wilb a table of 
conleots, and rurnisbed at the low price of tao tful- 
lart tuid Jifly ctnti per annum, in advaiiee. The 
work is enriched with tbe choicest origiaal and 
lected literary productions of our ovia and foreign 
countries; and in addition to the recommendalii 
of neatneti in its general appearance, and partic 
lar attention to tbe typographical execution, each 
number of tbe Casket is embellished with thnt 
baodsome engraviogs, from the bands of some of 

the most distinguished natire artists. The 

bers already publisbed contain — 

January — An excellent likeness of the late John 
Adams, by Longacre — a View of Fair Mount Water 
Works, near Philadelphia— and Not. I, S, 3 and 4 
«f the "School of Flora," with cuts. 

February — A View of the Capitol at Harrishurg, 
Pa. — a spirited engraving of tbe Passaic Falls near 
PattersoD.N. J.— a Front View of a Kitchen, Grate, 
Crane, Sw. — and Nob. 5, 6, 7 and 6 of tbe "School 
of Flora." 

Xardt — A likeness of John C. Calhoun, Vit 
President of the United States, by Longacre— 
View gf the Catskill Mountain House, at the Pine 
Orchard— iVoB. 9, 10. 11 and 13 of the -School of 
Flora" — and a new Ballad, by 'i'homaa Moore, E!,q. 
callrd ■■To-day, dearest, is uura," set tu music. 

The JpnJ number will contain Views ot tbe Fort 
ofBuffalo— the Elm Tree under which Penn's trea- 
ty was formed, taken at Kensington, with a distant 
prospect of Philadelphia— Nds. 13, U, 15 and 16 of 
tbe '■School of Flora" — and the popular lonu; of 
"I've been Roaming," set to music, as sung by Mi 
Knight. 

In the month of April wilt be commenced in tL 
work, the publication of tbe pme titayi, fur which 
premiums have been oBereu by the editors of the 
^iturday Evening Post. 

At the end of (be year, subscribers to the Casket, 
which will form a volume ot oeiiT Jlv« hundred paga, 
and contain upwards of thirty amravingi, besides 
music, &c. will be furnished with an elegant and 
appropriate engraved title page, and general table 
of contents. 

With these claima to patronage, tbe 
niil, as has been previously mentioned, be afforded 
to those who subscribe for that piper exclusively, 
the low price of (-1.50 per year, s S'lbscriplion which 
it is confidently believed, is much lower iban tl 
for any other publication of a similar character 
the United Stales— but to the emscribers of "I 
Saturday Kveniog Post" "The CaskEl" will be fur- 
nished for iH only. 



)UU line Double Camellia Japonica 

pusiled for dislilbutton at tbe office 

rmer, and orders left there, or for- 

lail to tbe proprietor, will receive 

March S, I3«7. 



VALUABLE HORSE FOR SALE. 

That well known and very valuable horse Ton Jev- 
LHsoN, raided by the late Mr Thomas Lewis, of Balti- 
ore county, will be eiposcJ to public sale in Monu- 
ment Square, on Monday, the I2tb inat., at 12 o'clock. 
Tom Jefferaon woa fou» years old last fall — sired by 
Exile, out of an Eagle maro. Persons desirous of ob- 



BEI^F, Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hams, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 
COFFEE, Java 



ning 



g his full pedigree, (which is not excelled bj any 
owned in Maryland,) will be accommodated by 



addressing a note (post paid,} 
March 3, 1827. 



E. LEWIS, 



COTTON SEED. 

The subscriber oSen for bale several hundred bush- 
els Cotton Seed, of prime qiialitj, which has not in the 
slightest manner, been touched wilb the rot, a disease 
highly communicable from infected seed, and fatal to 
the crop. 

""he stock of this seed has grown at least two years 
part of Virginia of nearly our latitude and climate, 
one year in Dorchester, Md.; and therefore ii well 
acclimated; a point of known importance to the plan- 
ter. The reiiui^'ite seed per acre is about two bushels. 

By the way of Baltimore, where the subscriber, if re- 
quired, will deliver it, almost an; part of the state may 

ceive it, in a few days after order. 

A specimen of the cotton may be seen at the office of 
tbe American Farmer. JOSEPH E. MUSE. 

Cmibtiilgt, Md. MnTth 5, ia£T. 



PRZOBS or STOOKS. 



PAXOBB OOKBZIIT. 



LINNJKAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES, 
(Jjmg Idtmd, near JVoo York.) 

William Phihce, proprietor of ihe above eslabliah- 
ment, so well known for its great estenl, and for the 
accuracy maintained in the execution of orders, oOers 
to tbe public such Fruit and Oniamcnlal Trees, Shrubs 
•od I'lants, as Ihey may desire. Ths collection of Fruit 
Trees, of all tbe various kinds, is equal to any in Eu- 
rope; and this department, as well as those of Drnu- 
menlal Trees and iShrubs, Ftowecing Plants, Green- 
kouae Plants, Bulbous Flower*, undp.-irticularly tirapes, 
is by far the most extensive and lalusble in America. 
The ii4th edition of the Catalogue for IS-j;, ha« Just Is- 
sued from the press, and in addition to the ioiiuense 
acquisitions of former yean, compriHes above SUO nets 
tmritAt* of the choicest Fruits, never before offered to 
tbe public, and not in possession of any other establisb- 
Kent in this country. 

The collection of Grapes consists of above ISO rurie- 
ties, including the finest wine and table grapes of 
rranee, Italy, Germany, and the Crimea. The Urecn- 
house department contains above ^,000 Plants, includ- 
ing kU tna«B speciM most biaulihil kA rare, unoog 



(Reported for the American Parmer, by MEHnrMAH & 
GiiTiNOS, Stock and i.Kobange Brokers.) 

Bollimort, March », 1821. 
BANK STOCKI. P°>- M*^- J"?"™ 

U. States' Bank Stock, per share, / *. jlOO 1 18.2i 

Bank of Maryland,, do. 300 -nn ui 

Bank of Balrimore, do. (div. ofT,) dOO 343 u> 

Union Bank Maryland, do. do. u> 75 T6 u 

Mechanics' Bank, . 

Kranklin Bai.k, . 

Commercial and Farmers' Bank, 

Farmers' and Merchants' Bank, 

City Bank, .... 

Marine Bank, 

Farmers' Bank of Maryland, 

Corporation 6 per cent, redeemable i ,-^ 1 1 1 .. 
after 1836. J" '"" "'"' 

Do. 5 per cent, redeemable in 1BS3, 100 103 w 
Penitentiary b pr. cent, stock, . 105 
Museum , 8 per cent. (no demand.) 
Masonic Hall, G per cent. . . . 100 por^-itii. 
Annuities, or Ground Rents, . 6 to 10 per cent. 



Hai 

COTTON, Louisiana, ac. 

Georgia Upland, . . ■ 
COTTON VARN.No. 10, 

An advance of 1 cent 

eachnumbertoNo. IS. 
CANDLES, Mould, . . 

Dipt 

CHEE8B, 

FEATHERS, Live, . - - 
FlSH,Kerrings,8us. 

Sbad, trimmed, 

FLAXSEED, 

FLOUR, Superfine, city, 

Fine 

Susquehanna, superS. 
GUNPOWDER, Balti. . 
GRAIN, Ind. corn, yellow 

Wheat, Family Plour, 
do. Lawler,fr Red, 
do. Red, Susqua. • . 

Rj 

Barley, Eastern . ■ - 
Do. country. . . . 
Clover Seed, Red . - 
Rata Bags Seed, . . . 
Orchard Grass Seed, 
Mange] Wurtxel Seed, 
Timothy Seed 

Beans, White 

HEMP, Russia, clean, . 

Do. Country .... 
HOPS, Isl sort, (IBSe) 

HOGS' LARD, 

LEAD, Pig 



e 8 9.50 
D QO 35.8Ttf26 
a 20 3G.50 
50 55.0U 
a 15 9.80 
* 25 27 75 



Six per cent. 1813, 



(div. off,) 
do. /.. 
do. /*. 



100 1031 



W., wanted—/ s., for sialo, by Merryman b tiiiiings. 



CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBKR. 

Agricultural Memoranda, Agriculture of the 
and Romans, Maxims of Farm .Management of 
mans — On the Cullitalion ol Hops — t;orreapondence of 
t;. W. JeaTrjs, Agricultural Library, On Soiling Cattle, 
Making, by Josepli Cooper Noticea of Psi 



nicious and Unprofitable Plants, conliniKiI — Esaa; on the 
Cultivation of the Grape in South Caroiioa, by N. llei^ 
bemoni — The Silk Culture, official eorrcspondenoe— 
Hurlicultural Items— Tea Plant —Strawberries— How 
<o cboosB a Husband — The Widow^The Setter Dog, 
wilh a cut — Inquiry on Picklingc Pork and Beef, On [m- 

Eortlng Seeds and Plants— Editorial Items— Tbe Saa- 
et, or Flowers of Literature, ftc.— Advertlsementi. 



Hata 



jbI. 



NAILS, SaiOd. 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 

Fitch 

Turpentine, Soft, . . 
OIL, Whale, common, . 

Spermaceti, winter . 
PORK Baltimore Mess, 

do Prime, 

PIASTER, cargo ] 

grouni 

RICE, freah, . . . 

SOAP, Baltimore White, 

Brown and yellow, 

WHISKEY, I at proof, . 

PEACHBRANDY,4[hpr 

APP'.e BRANDY, Istpr 

SUGARS, Havana White, 

do. B.'own, ■ ■ 

Louisiana, 

Loaf, 

SPICES, Cloves,. . ■ ■ 

Ginger, Ground, . . ■ 

SALT, St'. Ubes 

Liverpool ground . . 

SHOT, Bait, all sizes, . 

WINES, Madeira, L. t. 

do. Sicily,. . 

Lisbon, . 

Fort, first quality, . - 

WOOL, Merinn, full bi'd 

do. crossed, . 

Common, Country, 

Skinners' or Pulled, 



■ H 

1 -„!...« 

I baakklVN 
J IVeBnch 



Printed every Friday, at it per anraiB 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joa> D. Tn, 
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their properties should be tested, and the result of other. Who would ever think of making a supe- 
the investigation made public. \ rior wine from an indiscriminate mixture of a dozen 

In Great Britain more attention has been given kinds of grapes? And yet we seem to expect good 
to this subject. The specific gravity of tlie juice cidci* from an indiscriminate mixture of a dozen 
of old cider varietie?, has nut only been ascertained kinds of apples. It may be urged, that the evil w 
by scientific men, and their relative value fixed, but irremediable, because our orchards, containing these 
ntvf varieties have been obtained by artificial cross- dozen varieties, have been furnished to our hands; 
ing, surpassing, in richness of juice, any before cut 'and that neither the quantity nor quality of any one 
tivated. Loudon has given a table of 3d cider ap- kind of fruit renders it an object to manufacture it 
pies, in his £ncyclo|>aedia of Agriculture. 01 these, separately. Is it not time, then, to set about cor- 
the following are only known to be in our nurseries, reeling the evil, by selecting only the best kinds for 
viz: ^Redstreak, Wine, Stire, Hagloe crab, *Maid- new plantations. A farmer should make cider to 
en's Blush, *Count Pendu. *Downton and Grange sell, and it is goateriul to him whether he obtains 
pippins, Foxley, Siberian Harvey, yellow Siberian, two or ten dollars the barrel. Our manufactories, 
antl ^Minshul's crab. Those with an asterisk are our towns and cities, and the demand for ex()orta- 



(From the New England Farmer.) 

ON THE MANUFACTURE OF CIDER. 

The quality of cider depends on several contin- 
gencies; among which I will enumerate — 

1. The species of fruit employed. 

2. Soil and aspect of the orchard. 
S. Condition of the fruit when ground. 

4. The process of grinding, &c. 

5. Management of the vinous fermentation; and 

6. The precautions which are taken to prevent 
the acetous fermentation. 

I intend to ofl'er remarks upon each of these di- 
visions And, . also excellent dessert apples. The seven last nam- tion, will always ensure a market and price for good 

1. The Fruit. Apples differ not only in their fla- ed, &ve of which are new varieties by Knight, I ciders. Mr. Wynkoop, of Lancaster, Pa. has 400 
▼our, colour and time of ripening, but in the pro-; have obtained from Europe, and propagated in my trees, of the Virginia crab, on less than five acres of 
portions of their constituent parts. The most ma- j nursery. None of the old Enirlish cider varieties ground; and when his orchard was twenty two years 
terial of these constituent parts are acid, sugar, exceed, in the specific gravity of their juice, 1079, old, he stated to the President of the Pennsylvania 
astringency, vegetable extract and water. The; water being 1,000. Six of Knight ^s new varieties Agricultural Society, that it produced him every 
properties of good dessert and cider apples, are: arc over 1,079, and one is 1,091 Knight is of opi- other year forty hogsheads of cider, of 11^2 gallons 
seldom found united, though they are not incompa-'nion, that with proper varieties of fruit, the defects each; which he sold at Philadelphia at 3«. 6d. the 
tible with each other. Table apples are esteemed of almost every soil and aspect might be corrected, gallon, or about $1500 in the gross. And yet this 
CD account of their bland and aromatic flavour, and that fine ciders might be made in any part of apple is not a first rate cider apple. It is deficient 
crisp and juicy pulp, and for the property of keep- England. In France and Italy, small berried grapes in sugar, but abounds in astringency, rather a keep- 
ing long, or ripenmg late. The characteristics oijof a harsh flavour are preferred for wine making, ing than an enriching quality. What farmer can 
a good cider apple are, a red skin; yellow and oUter > (Loudo/i,) and it will be found that the cider apples apply his land to better profit? Wines differ as 
tough and fibrous pulp, astringency, dryness, ani recommended by Loudon and Coxe are under a. much in their auality and price as ciders. Fruit, 
ripeness at the cider making season. '* When tlie medium aize, and several of them austere and harsh, soil and skill make the difference in both; and upon 
rind and pulp are green, the cider will always be < 2. Soil and aspect. The apple, like the i^rape, is the proper ^election and expense of those, depend 
thin, weak and colourless; and when these ate known to take much of its chai'acter from the soil the quality of the liquor, and the con seauent profits 
dettply tinged with yellow, it will, however mam:- > on which it grows. The best cider orchards in of the cultivator. Upon this branch of tne subject I 
factured, or in whc«tever soil it may have growt, England are on a stratum of red marie which will oi>ly add, that the apples should ripen upon the 
almost always possess colour, with either strength , stretches across the island. The soil of Herefonl- tree, be gathered when dry, in a cleanly manner, 
or richness.^* — {Knight.) The apple, like the grape, shire, highly reputed for its ciders, is an argilla- ! spread in an airji, convenient situation, if practicable, 
must attain a state of perfection, or perfect maturi- |Ceous, or clay marie; and Knight says, the strongest for a time, to induce an evaporation ol aqueous mat- 
ty, before its juices develope all their e!;cclleni'e; and most highly flavoured cider which has been ob-.ter, which will increase the strength and flavour of 
and as many of our best eating apples do not ac-i tailed from the apple, was produced from fruit the liquor, and be separated from rotten fruit and 
quire thid maturity until winter or sprii.^, this af- growing on a shallow loi^m, on limestone basis. All every kind of filth, before they are ground, 
fords a satisfactory reason why winter fruit is ricl-i the writers upon the subject seem to agree, that: 4. Grinding, fyc. The apples should be reduced^ 
dom or never good cider fruit. In a dry apple, t^e cukareous earth should form a component part of by the mill, as nearly as possible to an uniform mass. 





bushels of fruit are required for a barrel of juici ; orchard. My own observation would induce me and lemon, are highly concentrated; and those of 
while of the ordinary juicy kinds, eight bushels also to prefer a dry and somewhat loose soil, in the rind of the apple have a material influence, 
generally suffice \ ^'hich the roots, d stinted to furnish food for the with the aromatic bitter ol' the seeds, upon the fla- 

"" ' •— • . •. • I- J * ...^ . .._,j i_..:. . X /. . M ' strength of the liquor. 

lially macerating the pulp of an apple, 
cting it to immediate pressure, the juice 
ipared with that of v.:'ter.^ This, sa}s, when growing on a dry, than on a wet soil. Mint, which escapt's will be found to be thin, nearly co- 
Kni*ght, indicates, with very consirVirablc accuracy, or oilier aromatic herbs, is much stronger in the lourless, and devoid of flavour. If the maceration is 
the strenii^th of the future cider. Its weight, iw.il t:|>ecit:c virtui's uf the plant, when grown on a dry perfect, so as to crush the seeds and break down 
consequent value, is supposed U be incivaspd in soil, i'.nd greater in \oiuine, when grown on a wet the rind, the strength, colour and flavour of the must 
the raiio of the increase of the *accharin#* matter, one. The maple yields the sweetest sap, (hough will be improved: and if the macerated pulp is ex- 
In making wine of domestic fnit, say of the c-"- ltJ»s in qu'intity. on a dry ?oil. Apples may grow; posed for a few hours to the atmosphere, and then 
rant or gooseberry, for example, we use sugar till large on a moist alluvion; but the fruit will neitheV subjected to pressure, these desirable properties in 
the uufermented liquor attatns a certain specif? be so abundant, nor >o rich, as on a dry soil. The (he liquor will be found to be still further augment- 
grivity; jr until the ^ac'charifl''. natter of the fruit. 'tIlri('(ie^t tr<'es pnKJuce the most wood bud^; those; ed. **0y the chemical action of the roller,'* says 
ami that artificially suppli<'d. b^arn a certain pro- less thrif(y, the inosi fruit buds. The best aspect Knight, *-th^ various fluids nhich occupy the dif- 
porlion to the water This irstires to iho liquor, ! for dn oichurd is one somewhat cici'atcd or undulat-; I'ereHt vessels and cells of the fruit, are mingled 
strength, or body, as the sug.r is converted into, inii;, pi otectt-^l from prevailing cold winds, and facinj; with the Juices of the rinds and seeds, and with the 
spirit by the fermentive process. jthe .«iOuth, »outh east or east. Cidrrs brought to macerated substance of the vessels and cells them- 

Very lit le has been dune lo acquire a correct the Albany market, from the hilly towns ol Colum ! selves. In such a mixture it seems probable that 
knowledge of the relative vaLie of our nativie p.p- bia and Saratoica, on the transition formation, pos-; new elective attractions will be exerted, and com- 

Eles for cider. Coxe h;is descibed and fi;;,ired one spss the most spirit, best flavour, and resist longest' pounds formed, which did not exist previously to 
undred varieties of this fruit, if ivhich about thirty , the acotuu^ I'ormcntation. |the fruit being placed under the roller; and hence 

arc recommended for cider. Of these thirty kinds, | ^. Ccudition (f the fruU. Fruit should be usedj the most correct analysis of the expressed iuices 
I .selected the following for m} nursery, as not only; when it has attained its perfect state of maturity,} will convey but a very imperfect degree of know- 
bemg best for cider, but as gcnerilly combining and beforf" it begin> to decay, because it then yields; ledge of the component parts of the different fluids, 
the desirable qualities of (aHe fruit also; viz. the ! the greatest proportion of saccharine matter. Thej as they existed in their state of separation, within 
Hagloe and Virginia crabs; Harrison, Caiupfield,iinost certain indication of ripeness, says Crocker,, the fruit.^* <*1 have often extractea,^^ he continues, 
Stire, yellow Newton and Newark pippins; Priest iis (he fragrance of the smell and the spontaneous **by means of a small hand press, the juice of a 
Icy. Graniwinkle, Winesap,Carthouse and Cooper's 'dropping from the trees. Each kind of the apple 
ruskvtting. We have, umiojbtedly, among our in -'should be manufactured separately, or those kinds 
digenou^i fruit, m.iiiy kinds of excellent cider apples! only mixed which ripen at one time, and which ex- 
hitberto unnoticed; and it is very desirable tbat'p^ience shall show, are not prejudicial to each 

No. S'4. —VOL. 8. 



single apple, without having previously bruised it 
to pieces; and I have always found the juice thus 
obtained to be pale and thin, and extremely defec- 
tive in richness, though the apple possessed great 
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merit as a cider fruit. 1 have then relunmU the ex- 
pressed juice to the pulp wh^ich I have exposed, 
during a few hours, to the air and light; and the 
juice has then become deeply tinged and very rich. 
In the former state it apparently contained but a 
very small portion of sugar; in the latter it certain- 
ly contained a great quantity; much of which f be 
lieve to have been generated subsequently to the 
juice having been subjected to the action of the 
press; thouglT it may be difTicult to explain satisfac- 
torily the means by which it could have been pro- 
duced.^' Knight ascertained, by a subsequent ex- 
periment, that by exposing the reduced pulp tu the 
operation of the atmosphere, for a few hours, the 
specific gravity of the juice increased from 1,064 
to 1,073; and from the experiment being repeated 
in a closed vessel with atmospheric air, he ascer- 
tained the accession to be oxygen, which according 
to Lavoisier, constitutes 64 per cent, of sugar. For 
fine cider, he recommends, that the fruit be ground 
and pressed imperfectly, and that the pulp be then 
exposed twenty four hours to the air, heing spread, 
and once or twice turned, to facilitate the absorp 
tion of oxygen; that it be then ground again, and 
the expressed juice be added to it before repress- 
ing. In straining the niust, too much care cannot 
be taken to exclude the pulp, as its presence is apt 
to render the fermentation too violent, and drive it 
into the acetous stage. A hair sieve, filled partly 
with straw, answers the purpose well 'J'he mill 
which most cfleetually reduces tlie pulp is tu be 
preferred It has been remarked with much force, 
that cider mills should, like school houseti, be limit- 
ed to one in a district. In this way it would be an 
object with the owner to render his implements 
complete, and to conduct the proces.< with care and 
skill. And as the value of the cider depends so much 
upon its being well made, it is believed the owners 
of fruit, as well as the purchasers of the cidcr,would 
be benefitted by such an arrangement. 

5. Vinous fcrmejiiatum. This is commonly called 
working It commences at the t .Jiperaturc of 59^ 
Fah. and cannot be conducted in safety when the 
heat is over 75°, for a high tempTature induces a 
too rapid fermentation, by winch much of the spirit 
passes off with the c/isengagcd carbonic acid gas, and 
the acetous or vinegar lermentation begins at 77**. 
This will show the importance of conducting the 
vinous fermentation under a proper temperature, 
\vhich is from 50 to 70® of Fah. To show the clie 
mical effect of the vinous fermentation, it will be 
proper to repeat that the unfermented juice, or nrnst, 
of the apple, consists of saccharine matter or sugar, 
vegetable mucilage or extract; astringency or tan- 
nin; malic, and a small matter of gallic acid, the 
principle of flavour, tinging or colouring matter, and 
water. The sugar becomes the basis, or spirit, of 
the fermented liquor; the spirit, after vinous fermen- 
tation, and the tannin, or astringent matter, preserve 
it from the acetous fermentation, if the vegetable 
mucilage, or yeast, is separated when It has perform 
cd its oflice. This vegetable mucilage acts upon the 
saccharine matter in a manner analoj^ous to yeast 
upon the wort of the brewer — it causes fermeiita 
tion, and converts sugar into spirits — hy its giving 
oft' carbonic acid gas. and imbibing hydrogen; the 
liquor becomes clear, and part of the mucilage rises 
to the surface with the disengaged air, in thu form 
of froth, and the residue is precipitated, with the 
heavier impurities, to the bottom, in the form of se- 
diment or lees. This is the critical period. The 
liquor may now be drawn off .'lear. If left longer, the 
fwculent matter, or froth, by parting with the gas, 
which renders it buoyant, soon settles and mixes 
with the liquor, renders it turbid, and as soon as the 
temperature attains a proper height, causes a new 
fermentation. This will explain the reason why ci 
ders become harsh and so<ir ofi the approach of warm 
Weather in the springe. Tijc elementary princi|)les 
af Bugar, ardent spiritfl aad vinegar^ it has been as- 



certained by the experiments of Lavoi.Mer, are the' 
same; and these substances only differ in the pro-, 
portion of their component parts, and in the modes | 
of their chemical union Sugar consists of hydro 
gen, oxyiren and carbon. An increased proportion 
of hydroiren enters into the composition of ardent 
spirits, and of oxygen into vinegar. The same agent, 
vegetable mucilage, which converts the sugar of the 
apple into spirits, will ccmvert the spirits into vine- 
gar, under a proper temperature, and aided by the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. The process of making 
vinegar is greatly accelerated by exposing cider or 
uine to the atmosphere, the oxygen of which it im 
hibes, and which is termed by chemists the great 
acidifying principle. Here again we see the pro 
priety of professional rider manufacturers, who 
might be provided with cellar? where the tempera 
ture could be regulated, and who would carefully 
rack off the liquor at the completion of the vinous 
fermentation. 

The vinous fermentation commences and termi 
nates at diflerent periods, according to the condition 
and quality of the fruit, and the state of the wea- 
ther The juice of "inripe fruit, if the weather be 
warm, uill begin to ferment in a few hours after if 
passes from the press; and seldom stops at the vin 
ous stage. The juice of ripe fruit, when the tem- 
perature is lower, does not begin to ferment under a 
week or fortnight, or longer, often continues slouly 
throM<;h the winter, and when made from some of 
the tiner cider apples, is not complete J under six or 
nine months. Indeed, in some cases the liquor docs 
not become clear under a year, and the sugar is not 
wholly decomposed under two years: for the whole 
of the sugar is seldom decOMposed during the first 
sensible fermentation- Knight considers cider at 
two years old as in the best state, for bottling. For 
until the sugar is decomposed, fermentation insen 
sibly goes on, and the strength of the liquor increas 
es. The like insensible process goes on in wires, 
land when it is completed, the wines are said to be 
I ripe, and are in their highest state of perfection. 

\{See M*Oulhch.) Temperature being the sauie. I 
) think it mi.y Ko oaauiiit-ti dft H fuic, ihat fermenta- 
tion will be rapid and short, in an inverse ratio to 
j the proportion which the saccharine matter bears 
jto the mueilage and water; and that the vinous li 
qoor will be rich, hii:h flavoured and darable, in 
proportion as the sugar and astringency preponde- 
: rate in th^ must. 

6. Precuutwns to prevent acetous fermentation, — 
These are, supposing the previous contingencies to 
; have been favourable, a careful separation of the 
j vinous liquor from the froth and lees — a cool tempe 
■ rature — racking and fining: — and artificial means to 
destroy the fermenting quality of the remaining mu- 
! cilage. 

I I have already suggested the importance of draw- 1 
ing o^ the liquor from the scum and sediment — at; 
',the termination of the vinous fermentation. This 
'period may be known by the cracking of the froth 
\ m an open cask, or, if in a close one, by the applica 
ition of the nose or ear to the bung bole. If the 
'fermentation has not ceased, a hissing will be appa- 
rent, and the gas given off will give a pungent sen 
isation to the nose. If the liquor is not sufficiently 
clear, or indications appear of the acetous fermen 
tation having commenced, the cider should be rack- 
ed into clean, strong casks, and fined with isinglass, 
eggs, or skimmed milk. This operation may be re- 
peated, if found necessary; but it should be perform- 
ed in clear, cold weather. After the first racking, 
the casks shouhl be kept bung-d close, and further 
rackings be avoided, if possible, as every racking 
reduces its strength, and much of the spirit escapes 
jwith the carbonic acid gas which is evolved in the 
ifermentive process. The oxygen of the atmosphere, 
I besides, increases the vinegar fermentation. But if 
these methods fail, resort may be had to the means 
of impeding the natural operation of the macilage/ 



or vegetable leaven. This may be done by what is 
called stnnuniiiSCj that is burning a rag impregnated 
with sulphur, in the cask in which the liquor is to be 
decanted, after it has been partly filled, and rolling it 
so as to incorporate the liquid with the gas; or bj 
putting a drachm or two of the sulphite of potash 
into each cask, which will precipitate and render id- 
soluble the remaining leaven. If the fruit is good, 
and properly ground, and the cider racked from the 
fermenting casks at a proper time, most or ail of 
the subsequent operations will be superseded. 

I fear, Mr. Editor, I have been too prolix upOD a 
subject which almost every farmer professes to un- 
derstand; yet considering it, as I do, of great im- 
portance to the community at large, I cannot close 
this without suggesting to the considemtion of the 
enlightened Trustees of your state Agricultural So- 
ciety, the propriety of ascertaining, by experiment 
and analysis, the comparative value of our cider 
fruit, and of awarding premiums, not only for the 
discovery bf the best kinds of cider apples, but for 
indigeneous or hardy grapes, best adapted for Ame* 
riean wines J. fiUlULi. 

Albany. Feb. Ze, 1827. 



Letters on various branches of Ameriean Huibandftfy 
beiii^ part of the unpublisJied cifcrieuUural cortes.- 
poiutence of G. W. Jefprvs,©/* JVor/fc Carolina-^ 
communicated for publicntian in the Jkn^itncan Far- 
mer by request of the Editor, 

ON FRUIT TREES. 
^iR} Budinglon, June 12, 1817. 

I have been favoured with a letter from you of 
the -i9th May, requesting some information on the 
tMiltivation of apple orchards and other kinds of 
fruit trees. It has ever been an object particularly 
in' resting to me, as a source of rational and pleas- 
ing occupation— and I have been gratified by the 
improvements which have been progressing rapidly 
in our country since I first turned my attention to 
the subject. 1 proceed to answer your queries as 
thoy rettpectivelj oe'*iip. but in a very summary and 
condt^nsru manner, and for more Ajll inf3nnation I 
would refer you to a work now publishing by 
Messrs. Matthew Carey & Son, of Philadelphia 
wherein 1 have treated at large the subject of fruit' 
orchards ?nd cider, and have described and deli- 
neated by engravings of the full size and natural 
formation aoout 200 kinds of fruits cultivated ia 
this state. 

1. The soil best adapted for an orchard is a loam 
or loamy clay; but any soil which will produce good 
wheat and red dover, will answer, a wet subsoil or 
quicksand excep«d. 

2. Nurseries ire best situated when on soils of 
the foregoing desi:ription. The apple seeds from 
the pumace of tb latest ciders are scattered on 
ground previously well cultivated and cleaned from 
the seeds of weedi; then covered and neatly raked. 
They remain durirg the winter in this state. The 
next season they ire thinned and weeded. The 
following fall or spring, they are planted in rows 
four feet apart, one foot distant; well ploughed and 
harrowed to promote their growth They are inno- 
culated the next aitumn, or engraAed the next 
spring if the growth be vigorous; if not, they must 
remain a year longer. The buds are insertedf about 
two inches from the ground, and the grafts may be 
inserted just under he surface, which is removed 
by a hoe for this puipose, and then returned so as 
to cover the fissure ind lower ends of the scions^ 
which require no bondage or composition when 
carefully treated in tl.is mode. In every stage of a 
nursery, and also of nn orchard, the trees grow in 
proportion to the frequency and perfection of their 
cultivation. In two or three years from engrafiing, 
if well managed, and when planted in good ground, 
they will be large enou^sh to plant out Their stems 
should be from one to two inches in diameter, a 
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foot from the Kround. Scions should be cut in Feb- 
ruary , from the last year's growth of healthy bear- 
ing trees, and kept till wanted on a cellar floor, or 



the lower ends buried in cold situations to retard the 
flow of sap. Trees of more than two inches diame* 
ler, are best engrafted in th6 limbs; whether en- 
grafted in the nursery or orchard, must depend on 
convenience alonoi provided they are high enough 
to be protected from cattle. 

3. Trees JunM never be planted deep. One or 
two inches lower than their, growth in the nursery 
is best My rule is to dig two spits deep, a hole 
large enough to hold the spade horizootally laid 
down. The best earth should be laid round the 
roots. Rich earth, or ameliorated ditch bank, is 
^tter than dung, which attracts ground mice, and 
is liable to be affected by the dry weather of our 
summers. I prefer surface manuring to any other 
mode of applying dung — ploughing it in — from fifty 
to thirty feet is the distance 1 adopt, according to 
the soil and natural size of the trees when full grown. 
At thirty feet, forty-eight trees will stand on an 
acre; thirty-five trees at thirty five feet; twenty- 
seven at forty feet, and only eighteen at fifty feet 
I have 144 acres planted with 4000 apple trees, 
with these several distances, from seven to twenty- 
two years old. Probably forty feet is a good me- 
dium distance. 

4. Mud from meadows on sandy soils; marl on 
4l11 soils, and barn yard manure on all soils; ashes I 
use to a great extent. In general, the belter the 
farming and the richer the ground, the more will 
trees grow. Fallow crops of all kinds, viz: Indian 
corn, potatoes, pumpkins, Cic. are preferable to cul- 
miferous grains. I^uckwheat is a good crop; grass 
only is injurious in proportion as it prevents culti 
vation, and hinders the beneficent effects of light, 
heat and moieture to the roots, which grow best 
when extended as much as possible in a horizontal 
direction. 

5. Our climate does not require such close prun- 
ing as the cold and moist one of England. 1, how- 
ever, trim closer than my neighbours. Branches 
should never cross each other; they should extend 
as equally as possible from the centre, in increasing 
distances, to admit light, heat and air to every part. 
The lower limbs should be so high as to permit the 
horses and ploughman to pass under tht;m. This 
opens the ground and its proilucls to the rays of 
the sun. Trees should be carefully kej/t free from 
suckers from both the roots and branches 

6 Moss is best destroyed by scraping in damp 
weather, whitewash is hii^bly usfifut; but the best 
prf*ventive is good cultivation and rich ground. 
Caterpillars are easily destroyed in the morning 
and evening, whea. in their youthful stages, and 
in wet weather; at all which times they remain 
in their nests. ' 1 know little of the canker. I have, 
in the few instances in which 1 have observed it, 
found iht best cure was to dig up the tree and re- 
place it with another. 

7. In light soils, fall planting is equally good with 
that of spring. It is a season also oi leisure. I 
have used both modes, as suited my convenience 
aitd the cultivation of my grounds, with little dif- 
feitrnce in the success of the operation. A crop of 
ln«lian corn, or any other fallow crop, is a good 
preparation —the previous loosening the soil by cul 
tivation facilitates the operation of planting In 
li»ht grounds, I generally throw the second spit 
some distance from the tree, supplying its place by 
the superior surface earth. Most Irequcutly 1 plant 
in the fall; immediately after, and through the whole 
of the winter, 1 cast rich ditch bank earth or mea- 
dow mud, several loads around each tree, spread- 
ing it when ameliorated by the frost five, six or se- 
ven feet from the tree, according to its richness and 
quantity. On one farm f have used 5000 loads oi 
mud around iSOO trees, on 40 acres of ground on a 
light eandy loam. The growth of the trees and the 



size of the fruit is thereby much promoted. I have 
particularly attended to this mode in the cultivation 
of the Virginia, or Uew^^s* crab, of which I have 
about iSOO trees on 50 acres The small size of 
this apple is much improved, and its disposition to 
hang on the tree is increased by manure and culti- 
vation. I have forwarded a catalogue of the fruits 
raised in this neighbourhood. That of 1810, was 
the collection owned by me, and cultivated by Mr. 
Daniel Smith. 1 found it a losing concern from the 
great extent of the establishment, and from the 
war. 

I hope to make up a very heavy loss by my orch- 
ards, which are in the highest state of vigour and 
perfection, on ihe banks of the Delaware. I have 
about 150 varieties of the apple, selected according 
to their quality — two thirds for cider, and one-third 
for the table, for the Philadelphia market^ I have 
obtained almost every valuable kind that 1 know of, 
foreign or native. The apples of our own country 
are unquestionably superior to those of Europe, 
from whence 1 have imported, and am now culti 
vating, most of the apples of high*reputation. 

Peach stones from natural fruit, usually produce 
the same kinds. Those cultivated for the Philadel- 
phia and New York markets, are raised by innocu- 
lation from the finer European kinds, of which 
many exquisitely flavoured varieties have been im- 
ported. ' These will produce fruit of a quality much 
improved, compared with the common peaches of 
our country, although of different kinds from the 
original planted fruit Cherry stones from the na- 
tural black mazard and from the morello, ivill pro- 
duce the same kinds; but as all the numerous va- 
rieties of the heart, duke and other imported kinds, 
are raised by innoculation or engrafting on the first 
mentioned two kinds, their stones will produce 
cherries resembling the parent stock. The same 
remark applies to all stone fruits. Of the apple 
and pear, the seeds can never be relied on to pro- 
duce any specific kind, whether natural or engraft- 
ed. We always resort to innoculation or engraft- 
ing, when we are desirous of possessing any parti- 
cular kinds. 

■1 am, sir, respectfully, and with my best wishes 
for your success in your laudable plan of improve- 
ment. Your obed't scrv't, 

WM. COXE. 
Mr. G. W. Jeffrts. 



6ib. A Cart, the wheels 2 feet 2 inches diameter, 
and 1 foot thick; the body 5 ft 6 in. square — 
the use confined to the farm, and it adds great- 
ly to the facility of removing earths, manures, 
stones, &c.; runs much easier in soft grouncU 
and does no injury. 

7tb. Is a halved Roller, by means of a round bar of 
iron being passed tnrough the centre for an 
axle; the roll is then sawed in two. Jts great 
use is in pulverizing stiff soil:*, and its prefe- 
rence over the common roll is in turning with- 
out scooping out a hole in the ground. 

I fear I have written too much, without being any 
way able to benefit you, or those with whom you 
are so laudably engaged; but I cannot close with- 
out protesting against the universal waste of ma- 
nure, the stamina of agriculture; instead of which, 
the offal of the house, the barn and field, should all 
be collected and secured for compost; and the defi- 
ciency should be supplied by green crops turned in^ 
either clover, oats or buckwheat 

I shall be glad to learn, from time to time, the 
result of your experiments and improvements, and 
shall have no hesitation in communicating such as 
come to my knowledge. 

1 am, with much respect. 

Your obed't serv't, 

DAVID PORTER. 
G. W. Jeffrts, Esq. • 



IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

Dear Sir, Hartford, Conn,, Sept. 19, 1818. 

^ What time I could spare the last season from im- 
proving, planning and laying out my farm, has been 
mostly devoted to improvements in the implements 
of husbandry. I have now in successful operation, 

1st. The Jointed Harrow, square form, taken from 
thi* Domestic Encyclopitrdia, vol. 3, p. 252. 

2d. A Cut Harrow, or kind of scarifier, short teeth 
like coulters, pointing backwards, for cutting 
turf on land you would not willingly break 
up. 

3d. A heavy triangle Harrow, made in halves, with 
a joint in the centre; the best implement on 
new lands which are encumbered with stubs, 
roots or stones, I ever saw, as the elasticity of 
the joints will prevent it from catching. 

4th. A two furrow Plough, which is made by the 
yoking- two common ploughs, and with which I 
have plout^hed at the rate of an acre in 91 mi 
nutes, with two yoke of oxen; as fine a tool as 
can be found for light lands, crossing fallows 
and ploughing in seed, Slc. 

5th. The Horse Hoe, i very valuable implement, to 
be had at the Agricultural Repository in New 
York, price $20 — but you must be particular, 
for although the principle is good, the work 
and iron of mine ivas not goodj and I had to re- 
huild the defective parts. 



NOTICES OF PERNICIOUS AND UNPRO- 
FITABLE PLANTS, 
fVhich infest the Fanm in Chester county, Penn, 
(Continued from page 403.) 

No. 3. 

PE!rr\NDRIA. — MONOGYMI. 

Solanum nifcrum Night- shade. 

A worthless weed, frequent about yards, gardens, 
in orchards, &c., but rarely extending over the 
farm, and not difficult to keep in subjection. 

Solatium CaroHtiense. Horse-nettle. Carolina 
night shade. 

This plant has been introduced from the southern 
states, and has latterly got possession of the ground 
in several localities. It is an obnoxious weed, its 
prickles preventing cattle from feeding among it; 
and as its roots are perennial and very tenacious of 
life, it promises to be troublesome to the farmers, if 
they do not carefully guard against its progress. 

Campanula ampl^icaulis. Clasping bell-flower. 

A plant of no value, and abounding in cultivated 
grounds, particularly in wheat fields; but it is not 
so injurious as to attract much attention. 

PeNTAICDRIA. — DlGYNlA. 

Cuseuta Europcea, Flax- vine. Dodder. Devil's 
guts. 

This singular, parasitic plant, has been introduc- 
ed from Europe, and frequently appears among our 
flax crops in such quantities as to be highly perni- 
cious, twining round it, and entangling it, so as to 
destroy the value of large patches. Care in the 
selection of seed, is, perhaps, the only way to guard 
against the evil. The American species of this 
plant, though very common, it is believed never in- 
terferes with, or injures any valuable crop. 
Daucus barota. Wild carrot. 
A foreii^ne.r, but abundantly naturalized; and a 
very troublesome, worthless plant to the farmer. 
Many farms are over run with it, and some neglect- 
ed old fields almost monopolized by it. The um- 
bels of seeds are often dispersed far and wide on 
the top of the snow, in the winter season, by the 
winds; and thus the product of one neelected farm , 
may annoy a whole neighbourhood. Nfothing but 
the united exertions of the agricultural commun'«jr 
can effectually subdue this pest. Being a biettnU 
however, it may be conquered by vigilance and | 
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aeverance; but it must be rooted out, for it is a true 
vegetable hydra, and cutting it off only gives rise to 
a multiplication of beads. 

Pastinaca rigida, Torrey, Water parsnip. Cow- 
bane. 

This plant occurs, occasionally, in our swampy 
meadow grounds and along rivulets; and is not only 
worthless, but it is said to be poisonous to horned 
cattle, when eaten by them. It is^ however, easily 
extirpated. 

Cicuta maculata. Wild parsnip. Water hem- 
lock. Spotted cow-bane. 

This is pretty frequent in swampy meadows and 



The most favourable age for the animal from 
four to eight months, depending on its growth. 

There are two methods of performing the opera- 
tion: one, in the side; the other, in the belly. I 
prefer the latter, because the blood passes off 
through the orifice. As to the minutiae of the ope- 
ration, it can be better learned by &ve minutes^ ob- 
servation in seeing it, than described on a sheet of 
paper. 

To the 4th query — 

The twig of an apple tree which has taken root 
and grown to maturity, will produce the same fruit 
as the original tree; and will not differ in its fruit 



along ditches, 5ic. It is an active poison; and chil-| from what it would have produced, had it been 
dren have been destroyed by eating the roots, in | grafted on another stock. Some experienced orch- 
mistake, for those of the sweet cicily. It may rea- j ardists prefer raising the horse appU, from the cut- 
dily be kept down, which neat farmers are careful ting, to grafting it on other stocks. 



to do. 

Chenopodium album. Lamb's-quarters. Goose- 
foot 

A troublesome weed in gardens, farm yards, &c. 
requiring constant care to keep it in subjection. It 



BOB.szcinunnuB« 



(From the Boston Medical Intelligencer.) 
BLACK CURRANT WINE. 
Mr. Editor^ — Agreeably to your request, I have 
the pleasure to furnish you with the fallowing his- 
tory of the wine which I have prepared for some 
time past from the officinal block cwrrani. About 
twenty years ago I cultivated a few plants only, for 
the purpose of making a jelly or presenc for mmily 
use; and some of it happening to be on the table 
when I was favoured witn the company of that esti- 
mable man and eminent physician, the late Dr. 
John Warren, a conversation ensued on its medici- 
nal qualities, which he highly extolled, and express- 
ed a strong desire that the confectioners in Boston 
shoukl he supplied with the^rtfif, observing that the 
Faculty would often prescribe the Jt^ or Rob if it 
could be procured, in consequence of his suirges- 
tions, I was induced to increase the plantation, and 
in a few years was enabled to supply the confec- 



It is, however, said by them, that other apple 
trees are not so durable when raised from cuttings, 
as when grafted on seedling stocks. 
To the 5th query — 

A fat lightwood post charred, in an ordinarily dry 
is not altogether useless, as Housewives sometimes {situation, is more durable than any other. I have tioners with more fruit than they wanted. For ttie 
boil the young plants, and serve them up at table seen them perfectly sound, when, from circum- ' demand being uncertain, and as the article would 

stances, it was supposed they had been standing seldom retain its virtues more that one year, three 
more than fifty years. or four bushels only could be annually disposed of. 

In situations exposed to continual wet and mois- About this time I met with an HEasAL, written by 
^.. . ^ ., , * ^. r *u ture, no wood can be more durable than the heart : the late celebrated Dr. Heberden, of London; in 

This IS a troublesome plant to the farmer, the, of black cypress. There are many facts which in- 'which, after describing the species or varieties of 
roots being very tenacious of life, and spreadrngijuce a be;ief,that a black cypress log will lie on a'eurrants. he states that the medicinal properties of 
rapidly along fences and field sides, unless extirpat-jgoil constantly moist, more than an hundred years! wine made from the red or white ewrmU, are much 

ftn with flrrf»at rnrfx. nnn np.rspvArMnr.A. i :«i * _ ,.*• "^ '' :^_ *_ ai .^ ?_ i» .i_ . 



nnder the name of *'greens." 

PENTANDaiA. — TrIGTNIA. 

Sambueus canadensis. Elder bush. 



cd with great care and perseverance 

Wttu glabrum. Common sumach. Smooth su- 
mach. 

This shrub, also, inclines to form thickets along 
fences, and to encroach on the fields, especially in 
poor land; but it may easily be kept down — and, in 
fact, is rarely permitted to get a-head, except by 
the most unthrifty and slovenly farmers. 

jR^ radicans. Poi&on vine. 



its poisonous effects upon ntany persons. 

( To be continued.) 



without rotting. i superior to those of wine from the grape, as it may 

A post of the heart of post-oak, will last from ' ^^ administered ir many cases of /ever, where the 
twenty to thirty years. * I latter would be too heatiner. No mention was made 

Yours, P. j of wine from the black ciarant, but the doctor re- 

[How much would the utility of this medium fori"j''*^''' ^^^^ "^ JeUy or Rob from this fruit was con- 
interchange of information be augn.ented, if all-^iS^'*^? '*""®'* * si ecific for sore throat, and highly 
farmers wouhHollow the example of our correspoii ^T^T"^ ^^^*'^ exhibited with barley water and 
dents, friend Kersey, who will appear in our next,!"^"'*'' beverajre, in fevers particularly in the low 

and the writer of th<* above, who is. to us, unknown J u?^* °' \t ^^P?"*;" ^^^. '^^^^ **»<^n occurred, 

' ~* ^ ' "' r with my black curmnta 

into wine, as I felt confi- 

to possess all the mild 

qualities of the other kinds of currant 




ANSWER TO CERTAIN INQUIRIES. 

Mr. Skinvkr, HVmington^ Maich 5, 1827. 

I give you the following answers to aome of the 
queries of J. B., inserted in the 8ih vol. American! 
Farmer, p 380. 



ploy, wintere* 



h none more satisfactory are handed you, you >'».eided, at my f»heep shearing in. 
can publish them if you please. "* *^0"^' ^'*"ch 1 sold at 80 rents 

To the Ist query an average of six dollars per fle 



v\iiie, ronibined with the more vnhvihXe astriaitent 
PROFIT OF MERINO WOOL IIUnBANDRY. ^nAdeter^nU properties .so conspicuous in \he jelly. 
Mr. Skinner, SUubenvUU, March 8, 1&27. ; ^ w»"ld be as convenient to adniinister.—and, what 

Your correspondents have, in some instances, ^'»» "^'^reat importance, not liable to deteriorate by 
given you llatiering accounts of sheep shearint?, **^*^- Accordine:ly. I commenced operations, with 
and the sales ot their fleeces. I beg leave to state, IP"* *""**" P'J'tion of enthusiasm; and notwithsfand- 
that Adam Hildenbrand. a faithful man in my em -1."^ ^ *^**"'»'V **^ '"'*"''*: *" ^" "^^ experiments for 
reti ten xVierino rams, the fleeces of whirh !?"'' ^'^^/^ *" sucression, ivilh considerable loss of 

June, I8i5. 75 lbs. ^"""^ !"" T''**^- I persevered till a wine was pro- 
,.. per lb. This was [!"^^^ which eqa.. lied my most sanguine expecta- 
fleece Bclwar the ^*°"®' **"° wnivh \ ventured to exhibit to most ot the 
Goats requi're but little care or attention. The ^J"^^^ !^^' ^'^^ achieved the silver cup at the'late {ISet't'^i^'^ ^^VuZ'^^ ""^""^'T ''"l 
kid. ought to be kept apart from other animals un Maryland cattle show, was among the ten, and ^he r:tl^^^^^^^^ 
til they are ten or fifteen days old; alter which, they ^^^^^ ^^^ unrivalled, take him all in all. by any 'J^l^ZTn^^^^^^^^ t^ .' . TTl *'*' 

m*^i safely run at larjce. •^iMerino or Saxony ram in the United vStates. This ^*^V) ^'^ "'"^ ^J i..T t*'™"* '"^^* "*' ''*" 

The Koats require a shelter from rains. In ouri 1^1^*^ animal i. now the property of Messrs Dike H^ ?^A'[l ^I'^^^^^lrL^ .^^ cUnuUe,^ parcel was ship. 
warm 
requiring 
pick 
a very 
vegeta 

They will be completely prevented from climb- JP^"'.* "' soil and 
ing, by paring the bolloms and edges of their hoofs! tcuMoii, I am led 
once or twice a yeari and become as harmless as ^^^*^ '" 8i*y»ng so 
sheep. 

The best time for castrating them, is in mild 
weather, either in the spring or fall, and may be 
done at any age under twelve months. The opera- 
tion is very simple and safe: cut off the lower ex- 
tremity of the scrotum; let the testicles pass through 




situation, and their unieii.iited at- "".•"^T'^ ""^ particular directions, the qu 
to believe, and I take great plea- edii.fenor. and the reputation of the win. 
>, that they will, in a few 3 cars, j '"''^'7'! '" C"''";^'.'*"'-''- »"» ' b»'^ of 



have one of the finest flocks in the county. 
I am, very truly and respectfully. 

Your friend and ohed't serv't. 



quality prov- 
wine may have 
e of late intro- 
duced important improvements in the preparation; 
and that which is now exhibited will, 1 trust, be 
foiuid to be superior to any before produced, fiut 
\V ii dFcKINSON i ^" *''*"^'^ ^' this result, it has demanded minute per- 

I sofial attention in every stage of the process — from 



[•For this uBcommonly fine ram, wh.cn at our last I 111** ;-"j|j^«*»«n o« the plants till the wine is fit for 
the orifice, and cut them off about one-fourth of an ^?^^^« show took Mr kebcUo's pre.niun,, t.fferedfor ihc^!^^ »^*>;7' ^'^^ '*« remainmK previously for ape- 
sheep, yielding on the gi'ouud, the jcfeate«l \v> ijjht oi] ^f*'" '^' *?"' P"" "^^ .V'****™ »" the toood, seems requi* 



inch above the testicle. 

To the 2d query — 

The moHt favoui-able season for spaying bogs, is 
'Q mild weather in spring or fall. 



piekJook wool, Messrs. Dikts& Duncan u'ave <|!00 Hej^***' *«^ brinjr it to that state of perfection of which 
js a Merino of American f:rtrtcth. and prnv* s iha. with ci*rf; : it is susceptible. It may he proper to add, that be- 
in the seU-eiion of breeders, tlie \ycsien <• .untrx ^llay:.sid^s the water necessarv, this wine contains not a 
rival in fine wooUed sheep any part of the globe.— Ed.] I particle of foreign niM«am etcept tugtr, tad tw» 
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percent. o( brandy, which i* introduced at 
ofthe proceu when it Hppean to return to .~ — . 
ginHlviuoiu «Ute,Mid is of coune completely in 
corponted. 

I mm, dear sir, Inilv youra, 

SAMUBL WYLLYS POMEROY. 
Bri^tton, Mardi 6, 1837. 

[Remarlu on the above by tbe Kditor, Dr. Coffin, 
» pbyuciao of highly respecUble tUndiag in Bos- 
ton.— Ed. Am. FiBM.] 

We are |Had U> see and to publiih tbil account of 
die Black Cwranl Win*, became wc have bean ac 
quainled with its character and eCTccti Tor teverul 
veara, and think so well at it that we wish ftvei-}' 
body cIm to know it a* well, and to Mtiroate it as 
highly as we do. So far ai ne can trust our o*ru 
•xperirnee and observalioa, we deem this wine 
vore truly cordial and medicinal than any which 
we have seen used by Invalidt and conTiIeaceais. 
It hat all (be good properties »rihe best Port, with- 
out aoy of its heating or conitipating effects. We 
oould name sereral instances wherein threat debUi 
ty and eihauslion aAer protracted and seTere fever, 
and from other causes, nolhing else could lie 
thouehl of or taken with pleasure or advantage, in 
whicD tbis wiue proved grateful 'o the [.alale,dnd 
moat friendly to the stomach; in tvhicb. indeed, il 
was the principal means of conducting the patient 
to health and strength. 

Its eahibition has been attended with remarkable ' 
auccpss in ihe earlj^ sinuses of rholera and dysentt^ 
ty; and again also in the later stages of these dis- 
eases, afler tbe symploma of iriHnmmation or febrjie 
eicilement had ccdged. ll bis been strikingly rt- 
mrdial in the low states of typhoid and bilious fe- 
Tor, Tlie late Captain Gilclirisl, who for several 
years followed the Balavia trade, and who had al- 
WayH •uAered an attach of the sevi-rr i-hotera. Which 
pri'Ves !Mi dehtruelive of human life in that cliuiale, 
useii (II xay that alter he bad this ivine wiib him, 
and li>i>k two classes of it every morning, be escap 
«d lb'- (Itxe^ise. Un one voiaKe. bis uiMte, who had 
not tak^'ii Ihe wine, wan si-izi'd with tbis complainl, 
wh<-i] H buttle or two s1o;>|kh1 lis I'urlber prugrr-it. 
We havp n'll room to enumerate nmny other mur 
bill . ITiTliiins in xhirh this wine has pruted uselul. 
Ill Mire throat it has. for many years, been cousiit 
cred almost a specific remedy. 



berwise have affected Ihera. Tbe wild plum b(^ ! i^ounlry. In three of those, our peach trees have 
g much later in putting forth its blossoms, I trans-,' boroe fruit, but only a full rrop in one. Some sea- 
Biiicd a number of the young trees from (he' «oos they are destroyed in alt situations; in o then, 
oods into my sarden, and innoculateii them tn'o|ihe budsare killedenlirely in low grounds, partiatly, 
' three inches Irom Ihe ground, with several varie- vnd near the bottom of the tree, on higher lands, 
es of the pe&cb; expecting I should thus preveni while those on tbe highest hills escape entirely. 
le sap from rising so early as to endanger the- tVhen an orchard is planted on the side of a hill, 
fety of the buds: but, to my surprise, ibey huve i you can almost determine the exact line of frost, at 
intiiiued to put forth exactly at the same period the time of blooming. 
ith those innoculated on peach slocks, and ottien With much respect, your obed't m 






id from tbe stones; and their buds hi 
destroyed in like manner. 

I ^t'lerivards met, in an English magazine, Kit b 
tlie account of an etperiment made in Ihe north of 
Frtincc, which completely satisfied me a* to Ihe 
cause of my failure. 1 would quote it literally, but 
as I caunol, unfortunately, now lay my hand U|)aii 
the boob, I must trust to memoiy. 

A pot, containing a rose bush having two Iomet 
brancbes: was taken during a severe frost, which 
continued during the greater part of the time occu- 
pied by the ea peri men I, and placed in front o I a 
liul bouse. The ball of earth in the )Kit was fro- 
zen solid. One branch was drawn into Ihe house, 
and the opening through which it was introdui^cd 
carefully luted. Being subjected to a heat of about 
80^ ut Fahrenheit, it gradually expanded its leaver. 
bloomed, while the branch without ic- 



J. S. SbImheb, E»4. gilbert T. PELL. 



PRINCE'S PRUIT TREES— VINES, &c 

Ma. W. TaiNcE, Jlaiunta, Dit. i, I8ia. 

Sir, — Wiih much pleasure 1 give you an account 
af the frvit treet, vitiu, &c transmitted to me from 
your estahhbhmeni last spring 

The time they remained in Ihe box in which they 
were originallj packed was .tuo monlAs and men 
day* They were Uken out a* late us the Ith tf^ 
(if Mmdi, and planted without any unusual care. 

or the o^iplrt, you forwarded twmtyfow kind* — 
I (lul one tree 

Of gri.jia, I received nine kinds— I lost one from 



I inert. 



Thf practice which is now most approved ii 
Elni;l.iii>i for the management of the grape vine ii 
I'lirciii^ houses, seems to conlirm the result of Ihii 
expiTimunt Th^ vine is planted on the outside u 
the house, near the front; is then introduced ink 
it, and trained upward ntar the glass roof 

The conclusion seems irresistible, that tbe su] 
reuiainiiig in the branches is eufiicient to thrui 
forth Ihe leave* and blossoms and thai the 
lion of the almoEphere upon Ihe branches al 
Is sutficii^nt to pruUuce li.is effect The Iree ii 
afterwards, doubUess, depend upon its roots 
nourisbiiieiit 

' Admitting ibis conclusion to be just, tbe idea of 
rendiTi[i)i fumuii vm>;s mlticivnlly hardy lor uui 
unci rtaio <'hni.>U'.by .^railing them on native vu- 
rii-lies, 14 I'allicioiis; aa well as many other sugi^es 
llniuB lur retarding the liloom of Iruit Irees^tu ^irc' 
vi'iii Its deslrucliuo b} the late spring frosts, by co 
veriui; ttie cniund abuul ibeui with straw, refuse ul 
llax, Su.-. which liuve lieen made in many publjca 
tiuii!. m Ihe Uniird Slates. 

Uriii^ thus bcilHed in my first attempt to ascer 

my impreasiuns, as tu Ihe cause of tin 

he buds, were correct or olheri 



SoftAeil almondi, grew equal to any peach trees 
in the rountry— lost none. 

Peathtt — lost none; they grow admirably. 

Figi — lost none; the same remark may be made 
of them 

The &ne Firjcoficn and St. Germain ptari grow 
well If tbe grouitA of the tree is any promise of 
fruU. we have ground to expect tbe finest pears. 

Tbe extraordinary groath of fruit trees cultivat- 
ed in this section of the United Stales, is general^ 
'" known. The tcruwih of the uppte Irees from yout 
'^ eitabliehment, I found equal lo the trees ■■{ the mun- 
try, (generally,) cultivated under timUar eircum- 



ON THE DISEA.'^ES OF PEACH TREES. 

3lK, llaiOofjagK, lilnwu. Fib. 4, ISi 7 

I am induced lo address lo you Ihe following ob- ; desli 
setv itiunA on ihe prach tree, in the hope, that by! the two suciceding winlera I exajnined my trei-s 
attraciing Ihe atteniiun of pracllcul horticulturi!^ls.!cvery day, carefully nuliuing the slate of tbe wea- 
idena inaj' be chcitr.d which will give a lead lo fur jther. Ilie rexuil ..f lhe»e otMervatioiiH baa salitlii'J 
ther enperimeiits, jnie thai it lalies place, lu a greater or leas degree, 

Although this tree is no' sulgrcl, in our district I whenever Ibr thermuuteter vt Fabrenbeit sinki 
of country, to the diseases whicli prove so fatal nn more Ihun )" below zero. One year it happened 
the eastern side of the AtlcKbany mountains, and is: early I o December, in tbe other in January; periods 
aingularly luxuriant; yet, from a cause I .im ted to when the buds must have hero entirely 



I am, respectfully, your obed't serv't, 

JAiMES MAGOFFIN. 
P. S I expect JDU will receive several ordeis for 
the spring, from this stale, for the ume gropes of 
Madeira, Bordeaux. Burgundy — theTokay, SMveet- 
walrr, &c. — also, the lUk taiilberry, as tbe public 
attention is directing fast towards thoHe objecU, 
and which will shortly, I am persuaded, prove k 
part of the weiillh of this state—it being admirably 
calcul.'ted. from toil and elimate, to produce the 
finest winu and the besttiU. J. M, 



suppose does nol operate in ibe vicinity of the sea 
from nut api>earing to have atlrai'led the notice ol 
your correspendeots. It may almost be considered 
Uiet-as. 

My attention was first directed to this subject, by 
obtervinK that line liuuriant trees nf full size pro 
duced no blossoms. The ensuing spring, the trees 
being again covered with blossom bods, which they 
RTrr fdd III pruduci- while in a grouinR state. I hi 
■ei ti'd a Imd rriini the point lo Ihe base; and found 
the pnibryo blossom changed from a light green, its 
natural colour, to a dark brown, and evidently 
dead. A^ we itenerally have a fortnight of wsnii 
WAlher tbe latter pHrt of Fehruaiy. succeeded in 
M'lnh by severe cold, it was roy first impression 
tb»t Ibe buds iviTi- pHrliatIv swelled by the warmth, 
an'l I'eing rfuder.'!! iiiore tender, were afterwards 
datttoyed by *. degrse of cold which wwld Mt 



HORTFCITLTURAL ITEMS. 
JVom X.oiidoii'« fiordetiers ^Ua^(uinc/or 1890. 
Among the new and remarkable varieties of fruit 
presented to tbe London Horticultural Society, we 
notice the following: 
-Esopus Spitzenbergh apple, an American sortf 
state. In bulb seasons tbe atmosphere, al the requiring tbe protection of a wat]-, large, tieHUtjrnl, 
time, was clear and dry. 'and of un eaituisite flavour. It is said to have ori- 

In November last, I pressed to Ihe ground a fewpaated in the neighbourhood of Albany. By Geo, 
of the long trailing branebei of a peach tree, plant Caswell, Esq, in his garden at Saccombe park, 
ed in a low situation, and fastened them with fiirk | Hertfordshire." 

ed sticks. I tlien covered the n with a small quan This apple. If 1 am rightly informed, was first 
tity of diy asparagus tups, nol because 1 preferrt^d ' produced as a seedling. in tbe garden of Ihe ancea- 
them to straw, but they were al band. A few ituysifora of Genernl Stephen Van Rensselaer, near tbil 
alter Ibe severe morning of the iTtb December,' city, it shows indications of having passed its mft- 
(when mv thenpometrr stood at 7" below zero,) liridian, as both tbe tree and fruit seem to have de- 
eiamined the tree, and cuuld nol find a sound bud, leriorated. In some situations, however, particv- 
excepl those on the covered branches, which wire tarly on the alluvions nf the Mobawk, it still tetaina 
all safe. I shall allow them to continue covered, to jta high reputation. And I think from eateareou* 
HBcertain whether, or not, they will remain men soils il is more btand, or less acid, than from soils 
until all danger of injur> by spring Irtnls is uvcr. which are not so II has been the most esteemed 
If you deem tnis exfKTimtvil sulficieully lulErcsliiigldeMert apple vf our orchaidsi and it cannot but ba 
for yuur notice, I ■^M inform yoi, of the resulL Igratilying lu Ibe loiers of good fruit to leum, 
h a •ight ywn iacc I bocwM » rwiduit of tbi*'« navr •oadling Spilieabwgh, ui Ulsttr cmuty, 
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mises to supply (he place 
The fruit is rather more 
acid, and TFt poaaesses t) 
varielj. I introduced it ii 
Among the h ' 



I the decliniiig parent 

IhI, and soDienhHt [ett 
lii^'h flavour of the old 
I Dif nuMcry in 1925. 
' ' lliesame aocietj, 






from a Epvcre biiious feicr, mj phjsirian pei 

Liiitted /ne to eat gratics and peachei. They cor 

stituted almost my entire diet lor weelin; and I ei 

rienced do injury, but eiseotial benefit from thni 



e several volumes of the American F 
■Dd the Memoirs of the N'evr York Board of Agri- 

^etion of poitons upon the cegttable kingdom. — M. 
T. MuTut, ol Geneva, has latrly made some curious 
experiments upon the eCfecIs of poison upon the 
vegetable kingdom. By causing plants to grow in 
poisonous mixtures, or by introducing poisons into 
their syitem, it was found that the effect upon ve 
g;etatian was nearly the same as upon the funclioti. 
of animals. The experiments were generally niadi 
with plants of the kidney bean, and the comparison 
. was always made with a plant watered with spring 
water. — Jour. Roi/.Iivit., Vol. 

[We have two diseases, one of the ph 
the olher of the peac and apple, which I have long 
aKribed lo animal poisons. Thai t"he canker of 
the plum and oiorello cherry is owing to 
more than an extravasation of the nali: 
gvidenl from the fact, that the natural s 
pared Juice, of stone fruit, becomes a vegetable 
oxydc. or gum, on coming in contact with (he oxy- 
gen of the atpiosphere; and also from another fact 
that gum has only a slight tendency to putrefaction, 
and but partially and seldom affects the health 
of the trunk or branch from which it exudes. T' 
canker of the plum, on the contrary, seems lo i: 
dercco a rapid decomposition, is in a short time ) 
duced to an impalpable powder, and if left lo 
Batural course, soon poisons and destroys branch, 
trunk and root. This disease is not owing tu cli- 
mate, to soil nor to aspect: for where care is used 
to cut off and burn the affected branch, the disease 
is stopped; and where these ^ecaut ions are omitted, 
it continues to increase. The experiments of M. 
Marut show, (hat an animal poison, injected into a 
tender branch, might cause tumors; that the poiscin 
might be disseminated in the sap, and produce ulti- 
mate death. 

I have read much that has been written on the 
disease of Ihe pear, h:it nothing tbftt has been per- 
fectly satisfactory. The disease shows itself first 
in the exlrenyly of the branches. The leaves and 
bark become brown, then black, and the limb 



RADIUS' XtnPAHXMZiXrT. 



(From the Saturday ^vening Post.) 
MRS. JOHN Q. ADAMS. 

Mrs. Adams, the wife of our present president, 
the daughli^r of the late Joshua Johnson, who 

arried an English lady in Lolidon prior lo the re- 
volutionary war, whera he was established as a 
merchunt, of the name of Nuth.and was appointed 
Consul at London by Ueneral Washington; which 
place he flUed during Meen years, in which time a 
[urge portion of his hard earned property was ex- 
pended in saving from impressment, from ttarva 
tion. from sickness and sutfering. and for funerul 
expenses when dead, a number of American sea 
men; some of whom no doiibi are living, ami can 
testify to Ihe fact. For these services Joshua Joliti- 
son never was remunerated by Congress. Tho ottico' 
was a bumble one,but that is certainly a usefiihinc. I 
however obscure, on which depends the livfc; and 
liberties of so large a portion of the comniunily.' 
whose righia are, or ouglU to he as dear to llic na- 
tion as those of any of its citizens. Joshua John- 
son returned lo his native country with a faitiily of 
eight children, under the expectation of postessin^ 
a handsome properly. His hopes were blaslud by 
the treachery of his partners; and he was reduoe'd 
slate of the utmost distress. In Ihis di 



Governor Johnson, with five of his brothers, served 
in Ihe Revolutinnarj armies, and the youngest Ha 
of the family, Roger Johnson, now living near 
Fred crick town. Md. would also have served, bat 
was prevailed upon by his brolhcn to take charge 
of their families, in those "times that tried men^ 

Mrs. Adams is one of the eight children; seven 
of whom were daughter*. She was bom in Loo- 
don, received the early part of her education in 
France, at Nantz; and accompanied her parents to 
England after the war, in eighty-three, when she, 
with hi-r sisters, was put to an English school, ti> 
learn English, of which they could not speak a 
word, [n London, she became acquainted with 
John Quinr>y Adams, and there was oiarrieO lo him, 
in the presence of her family. Judge Thomas Adatni, 
and Mr. Joseph Hall.laieShrriff of Boston— bj the 
Rev. John Hewlett, at the church of All Hatldws, 
VVapping, near To«er hill. She was married un- 
der the most propitious circumstances; but ere the 
honey moon had sped its flight, those prospecta 
were blighted, bj one of those calamities to which 
the most honest and cautious merchants are liable, 
and she lost the little propertv forever which she ex- 
pected to bring to her huAband, and became a beg- 
gar, wilh the ajipearance, of what was inlinit^ 
wurje to her proud tpiril, of having palmed herself 
upon a family under ths most odious circumstan- 
ces. God alone who knows all the secrets of the 
heart, knows the truth, and in him she relied in aH 
her troubles. Her father sail-d for America three 
or four weeks after her marna^, and in a short 
time, sinking under afHiction and ill health, she ac- 
companied her husband lo the Court of Prussia 
where, during a four years' residence, in an almoil 

' ilcrrupted state of ill health and suffering, shtt 



emcr£;ency, the laic Mr Adams gave him tfic place; 

of Superintendent of Stamps, which enabled liir _ .,. „^„.,- „„„ ,u„^,„. „™ 

maintain his fumlly; and their gratitude to the E;ood j was treated with very uncom''mon"krndneBs"by' tbtt 
old gentleman, wlio dared to do this chanty bt-aii.stipreiEnt King, and his late beautiful Queen Ontt 
Ihe advice of his nearest friends, is as great as it^s jnslance of which must be mentioned among many 
his noble liberality. This office was takea lioiii i„ prove a mark (not of assumption) hut of the in- 
Mr. Johnson about two or three weeks before he .blihle gratitude imprinted on the mind of s stran- 
died.and he was again left destitute, »vith the hor ger. who had no claims but those of humanity, her 
iclion that he left his widow and liimity ju„th and her helplessness. At the time of the birth 
id dependant upon the charity of lhcir,„fG. W. Adams, her eldest son. the smiatioa of 
"'y '"■"fl"'r.,Mre Adams was very dangerous for two or three 
weeks throughout the time. The King and Qaeea 
seit daily to inquire bow she was, and to prevent 



found to be dead lo its extreme pqjnt Some ha.,^ - > - . 

found insects in the bark, and in the pith of the af- county, Maryland,' He was one of seven hrothui 
tected branch. I have not been able to discover Iheeldest of whom. Thomas Johnson, wasappoint-i 
anv, on critical examination. 1 therefore suspect ^d by General Washington lo the Supreme Court, 
that they are raiher a consequence, than a cause, of I "ho was offered the siliMlion of Secretary of Stale, 
lhe<lisease. On examination, I found that Ihe dark, '»"<* «•"> "" '■'« ^"* Governor of the state of Ma- 
or diseased colour, extended farther down thelT'""'' "''"' «" acceptance of the 
branch in the comliiuni, or Ihe new forming con- 
centric layer, than in either Ihe bark or sap wood. 
I inferred from tbia fact, though I do not intend to 



pennyless, 

relations, and the eierli 

whose extreme ill health rendered his 

however nieritiirious. insufficient lo provi. ^ ._,, _ _ ^„, 

ihem. Joshua Johnson wasoneof eleven chiliireii.lhersutferings (Vom beini; aggravated bvlh'ePier^ 
pectable and wealllij family from Calvurtjcisingof the military, or the noise of camages.ic«T« 



say liiat my inference is correct, that pii 
been injected into the cambium through Ihe bark, 
near the extremity of the limb, and had been cur 
ried down, by the dencending sap, to the extent ol 
the affected part; and that the vitiated sap and tbe 
disease had been slopped only by the want of cir 
culation or propulsion in Ihe extremity. For it wit 
be remembered, that sap must pass to ihe leaves 
and he elahonited, before it can pass down betiveei 
the bark and sap-wood.] 

(irapa. — The physicians of Geneva send somi 
of their patients to the Pays de Vaud, during vin 
tage, to take what is called a regular course of 
grapes; that is, to subsist three weeks entirely on 
this fruit, without taking any other food or drink. 
In a few days a grape diet becomes agreeable, and 
weak persons, and also tbe insane, have found 
great relief from subsisting on it for three or four 

(I can corroborate the value of "a course of 
grapes" from persona] experience. When recovcr- 



e riKlit In 



of St. Leonard' I 
IS burned liy Ibt 



that nothing should disturb the quiet of her i 
denre. Th;it lovely Queen is gone to sojourn amon(; 
her sister angels, in a world of everlasting bliss, 

BrforeMrs. Adams was able lo wulk, she left 
Berlin^ with her bu9b:ind and infant, then seven 



■The famil) ci 
Fatuxenl river, ! 

creek. It belonged lo the Editor uf tl 
the war, when every shingle on it wa. .......^^ ..j .»„ 

coemj, in iiursiiit ol Burnoy's flutijla. Tlie tMitur waslt/"?'- VV ills, at Hamburg. She arrived in Phila- 

ihon tl,e ai^iit for flags of ti'iirc and prisoners of wat.;delphiH on the 4th of September, 1801; and tbwe, 

medium through ivhoui ihc intercourse wasjfar the lirsl time, parted with her husband, who 

rcen^thc governracnl and Ihe euiuiiiandcrs of | went lo Boston to visit his parents; white Mrt. 

: 1"^ 'bo^j'f-j^lAdams with berinfanl.pursued herrottle to Wash- 

""'' "° inglon.for Ihe same purpose. Two little month* 

bosom of her 

i.ily.withi" „ 

An ordijr was 'afteiwanlH iwned, Sitb wh7rhJ''i'''Sn*'' * feeling bearl. Her buahanii Ihon Joined 

sub-^equcntly furntBheil ivilh a ci.pj in ihe hand"'", and Ihej set forward on their journey to the 

ig of .Idiniral Sir lieurge Cuckunrii in llie fui- north, the grand-parenis of her little boy being ve- 



chair, by her husbiind, and Mr. Tbos. Welsh, 
his Secretary: and she could just walk alone when 
she went on board Ihe America, commanded by 



held bet< 

Iha enoiL _ . 

change of frien^Uy olCccs connocloi 

!:i^air.^e,inr-"-h^'j^^^^^^ 

Ihej loaraod that the property t>iirnea beimscd to Mr.. '^^V''?;"''^?^', '''^''''*,*;''*''l "')''=''?'"' 



ofgi 



wonls. The 



shcL'p were pure 



H. Jlf. SAip Jttbion, July 13, 1814. 
It is my directions Ihat Ihc uui biiildiiig,.|, stock, and 
particularly the sheep, on the property siiiiuied on 
Smith's point, on Ihe northern entrance of St. Leon- 
ard's creek, ia Dcitlicr molested nor dcstri-jcd. 

G. l:OCKBURN, K. Admital. 
To the commandiiig officer of any delachutunli which 
may laud on the above property. 



ry desiruus tu see him. Mr. Johnson wishing U ... 
trwlucK his daughter to hft relations, accompanied 
her, and on Ihe road lo Frederick he fell sicK; and 
after eight ilajis passed in painful anxiety, Mr*. 
Adams was obliged to proceed on her jourDcy to 
Boston, where she arrived late in Noverotwr, IBOl, 
She never saw her father more! hr died at Fredcr- 
icktown, at his brother's. Col. 
the April of the foUowing jear. 
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Afli^r a residence of eight yean in America, lin 
Bo^tuii und WasbiiiKtoD, HlteroHlFly) during wlijcli 
tiuK* phe gaTC birth lo three son»i Juhn, burn in 
Boston, 4th or Julj. I8U3; one, born iu Wusbing- 
ton, June Sid, 1806. dead; and Charles Fraud* 
born in Biislon, l8ib August, 101)9; Mr». Adams 
Knio Bccunipanied her huhbnnJ Iu St. Petersburg 
WIDOSI heart broken at leaving her tAo eldest son: 
behind; who. it ivn* cODcIuded by her huiband and 
tbeir grand parents, must renew Ihiir education ' 



hoiel.i 



t hj (he 1 



Toftbc 



inicndalinn ol the. 
9 obliited to rebnin one day in 
e or Ibe detention ol her hatrgage. nhi--h 
as, however, returned lo her unopened, throuKb 
I the medium of the nassport procure'l from the 
s French HinUter at Beriin. The dlKiculliet ol Ihe 
; journey were not a little increased by Ihe general 
s excitement inio which the country was thronn, by 
'n of Napoleon; tlie troops beini; all on tbcir 
_ . ■ , march to join hiui. and not in tne best stale of niil- 

Amerfca. Her sister, the present Mrs. W L.|itnry discipline. Bui she arrived safe in Paris, 
Snith, went wilb her. Their residence in St. Pe- j where she >va« aiciiin placed under the prolecllon of 
temburg was rendered painful by the news uf the! an HBeclionatp husband, a woman's safest and best 
kstof several of tlielr oearesl relations, and lbe> sanctuary; wno in consequence of the perfect quiel 
loi* of Mrs. AdHms' only dnuKhter, who wa» born | of Paris, was much surprised lo bear af her '"biiir 
mod buried in that inhiispitMlile clime Here ai;uia' breudlb escapes." After a short sojoirn in Pnris. 
■be was treated with eiery marked distim-lion and waitinK for instructions, the family went to England, 
kiiidoess by the late Kmpero; Alexander, and the and Mrs. Adams was Joined by her two children, 
Snipreas' mother ol Russia; and bfre egain this is' where they resided two years, in a small but be.iu- 
■uly noted as a tribute of gratitude. Mr. Adams! lil'ul FilUsre ten miles from London, the eipense of 
«asurdered lo Goltenburi; lo meet the Commi»-| an 'eslahlishr.ienl in the metropolis rendering a re:>i- 
Btotiers. from wLenre he went lo (ihenl; deeniiu{;|drnee Ihrrein impossible. Mrs. Adams' he .ill b was 
it pQNiible that he should be oraered back lo Pe- ! lucb when she \e(l England lo return hnme. Ibal 
tertburi; il the CoMiiiuisiau was unsuccessful, be her physician thought it necessair tu inlbrm her, 
thought II prudent lo leave Mrs. Adams at SL Pe- 1 that her life would be endangered by Ihe voyage. 
tersliurft and she reiiiaioid [here alone with her| The prcdictinn was nearly fullilled; bul afler i,evere 
lilile Hon from July to February, 1814-15. Mr. andisufTrringthe reached her home in America, where 
Mrs. »milh,vud the young American giri who hud, she has resided until this time, in tht; cily of Wash- 
Mue out Kilh her. having left Pelersnurg for Amer- inglnn. Mr. Johnson, fearful lest his long absence 

:r,. Mr irtuir- ■'-'■•-■-■- • — ■' ""' '• ..,i,;1~' ... . . - .. ". . ' . .. 



• and Mhio Canal Convention, and repeals the 
provisos in our intrmal improvement law, which 
prevented Ihe Slate of Maryland from becoming 
subscribers (o the amount of hair a million of doU 
lo the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. It also al- 
lows the same amount to the Suaquehannah Canal, 
and authorizes an advance of Iwi-nty thousand dol- 
lars to the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
Maryland has, Ibereforo, taken her stand in fa- 
lur of internal improvement, and her policy will 
remain unchanged for many years; during the term, 
at all events, of Ihe present Senate, who hold Ibeic 
seats until September, IB31. 

Maryland has ihewn, that she is ready and wil- 
ng to use all the maans in her power, lo promote 
le happiness of her citizens and the welfare of the 
hole LTnion. [lb. 



a April, 1814. It was while from his 



s lelt -dione. that the Empress' mother, on all 
accasinns, declared herself iln. Adams' pfolec- 
Irice. 'I'be war.with Ami-rica bad cut off all com- 
AiuiiicatioD, and the situation of Mrs. Adams wu! 
made mure piiiiilul by the impouibilily of hearing 
firom her children. 

She received an order from har husband lo dis 

Sose of their lurnilure, £lc. and join him in Paris 
1 tlie sale ol bis properly, she became Ihe prey of 
sharpers; a tbin^ of course, when a wife is left by 
her natural |-.roteclor; and left St Petersburg, after 
taking leave of the Empress' molber, on Ihe 191h 
February, 1815, with two men servant*, e t'reni 
wailing maid, and her son Charles; only one 
these persons being known to her. Every thing 
had been done by the- Russian government Ihrough 
Ihr medium of Mr. Harris, lo make her journey 
ea«y. and in all the towns where she stopped she 
wnb most kindly received. At Nervs, the Governor 
waited on her and informed lier that apartmei 
wrte jirepared for her at his houaC. to which he 
g;ive her a mopt polite and urgent invitation. 
Riga she was received in the sa:ne manner; : 
during fiuir or Gve days which she passnd there, 
Governor insisted upon her dining with biin i 
bis lady every day; and made an enterlainmeni 
prensly to introduce her to the lirsl people in 
place, to whom she was under Ibe necessity of 
speaking German, a language' with which she was 
hut lillle arquuinled, and which she spoke with 
great difficullv. Mrs. Adams completed her jour 
ney as far as Berlin, having met with no other ac- 
cident than losing file fore-Hhcel of her carriaKe. 
In this city she was obliged to remain until two new 
nhecU could be made, for which ihe wailed eight 
days. There Again she was most kindly received 
by lir.r old friends. Again she jiroceedcd on her 
journey; and soon afterwards heard of Ihe return of 
the Emperor Napoleon lo France. At Frankfort 
on the Maine, her two men servants deserted her, 
and so great was the general consternation, the 
nieri'hanl to whom she had letters could only get a 
boy of fourteen to &lteod her, and with this servant 
ahr was obliged to be salisfied. Pursuing hi 
tlirough the grand duchy of Baden, by the advice 
of Ihe merchant, as be did not ihink il would be 
safe to g<i lo Magdeburg, Mrs. Adams accomplish- 
ed her j<iurney lo Sirasburg. Blill travelling nighi 
and diiy. Hiih<i<i< nccidenl or difficulty. Al Sira-, 
htirg Ibe procured a niMt tSitereet utd exeelleat' 



; country, should deprive hi.i chil 



dren of the rights of citizenship, tlirough the inlli 
enceofliis friends, had them naturalized in tl 
gialalive Assembly of Maryland, where their 
stHNd recorded. 

Mrs. Adams is a woman of unassuming 
fond of reading, writini; and knitting, and deles 
politics, and in such f:eneral bad beallb, thai 
sridom leaves her chamber; and during this winter 
has only done so at the drawing rooms to show her 
»ense of the re-ipect due to the public. The only 
motive of the writer in publishing Ibis piece, is to 
refute, by a complete statement of facts, the prepos- 
terous fables which have appeared concerning the 
birth of this lady Having never before appeared 
in print, and possessing do ability for aulnorship, 
she is indifferent to criticism, and careless of etlccl, 
so long as she ha.s Ibe happiness lo show that Mrs, 
Adams is the daughter of an American Republican 
Merchant. 



IHTB&NAL ZBaFB.OVIIiaXINT. 



The Legislature of the slate of Virginia has pass- 
ed a law. confirming the charter of Ihe Baltimore 
and Ubio Rail Road Company, wiih only these al- 
terations: 1st. That the road shall not touch Ihe 
Ohio river lower down than the mouth uf Lillle 
Kanawha river; that Ihe damages fur property 
taken or used for Ihe construclion of Ihe road, &c. 
shall be dBlermined as such aflairt are now effected 
by ihe laws of the Common wealth of V^irginiii; that 
the penalty fur injuring ibe road or property of Ihe 
company, shall be 'the same as is inflirlnl fur the 
sHinc oflenee against the public works nf Virgini 
that is, the peiiilenliary. The bill passed both 
houses of the Legislature by an almost unanimo 
vote. [^Vul, Inltl. 



LBOJSL&rDBE or MtRVI.^.ID. 

AiinapolU, March 10. 1937 
A bill from the House ol Dcleg:>te«, on thr sub 
ject of internal iiiiproTemenl, has just parsed the 
Senate. Aginnative, Messrs. Forrest, Hi'ath. John- 
sun. Kennedy, Marriott, Nelson, Sewell— T. JN% 
Italint, Mei-srs. Dennis. Harrison. Reese. VVhitely — ' 
■1. Several senators, friendly lo Ihe bill, were ab- 
sent. 
'Fhi» hiil accoid) irjtb ihe iruhM of Ibe Cbeu- 



BPO&TinO OUD. 



Mr. Bullock's match, lo drive three miles in har- 
ss, in 13 minutes, for 150 sovereigns, from Houni- 
low heath [opposite the Powder mills,) to Bedfont 
lane, a measured three miles; and a second match, 
for lOasovs, that Mr, Field's Americitn marc did 
trol (saddle.) the three miles in 10 minutes, 
rying feather weight, took place on Thursday, 
October 19. Mr. B. made both mutches, and his 
groom rode saddle. The master drove as follows: 
rhe GrtI mile in 4 min. 3 sec. (having once lo back 
Ihe wheels for breaking intoaeallopi) the second, in 
3 reiin. 35 sec ; and the third, in 3 min, 40 sec, win- 
ning Ihe match tolerably easy —6 lo 4 on lirae. 
In the second match, the boy rode 7 si. 4 lb. and 
d as follows; First mile, 3 min 9 see.; second 5 
in. 13 see; and Ihe third, leisurely, in 3 mill. 30 
conds, winning by 9 seconds ea&ily.— 3 lo t on 
e maje. lAiutaii of UporliAg. 



isis:^ B'ASi^isii. 



Blt-TIHORS, FlllD:ir, I 



i 16, 1827. 



O-RinjILDO.— Extract to the Editor from a gen- 
tleman, than whom there is no better judge in the 
stale of Maryland. Riualdo is now in Baliiroore— 
disposition has ben. made of hira for Ihe ensu- 
^ season, Prop6sal!i will be received, and the 
horse eihibiled on application lo Ihe Editor of the 
American Farmer. He is by Sir Archy— a line 
bay, and in all respects equal, in point of blood, lo 
any horse in America or Europe. 

LandmuUrry, ntar Eailon, March H, 1827. 

DeibSir, — I received your letter last evening, 
and agreeably to your reauesl, Ihough with much 
relucl.-ince, send you Rinaldo; the best horse in my 
opinioif we hare ever bad on Ihis shore; and I fear 
il will be lung before we shall see his like again 
among us. A press of business upon my hands, 
want of stablage and groom, made it impracticable 
for me al this time, lo make arrangements for hii 
accommodation; and I was not seconded by my 
brother farmers, with either teal or liberalily Nd 
horse can be better calculated than Rinaldo to pro- 
pagate a progeny calculated lo subserve all the use- 
ful purposes of man. He has the hardiness ofcon- 
■litillion, strength and powers of Ihe coach horse, 
with the activity, wind and ire of lite Engli~h cour- 
spr. His blood throughout is unexceptionable, and 
that portion of it from Jmos, invaluable. 

He is a horse uf fine temper. On the road bold 
land fearless. Nothing can inlimiilate him; and in 
the' stable he is quiel. jieaceful, and easily govenied 
by a boy. Some Kenluckians viewed biin at mf 
'sUUe, eiiice you were oytt, irbo irere exceJ 
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judges, and prooounced him, in poinl of li||;ure ttnd 
aclioD, equal, if Dot Buprrior, to any home they had 
ever >een, except Btrlnnid,' and iW his a'l^tion in 
walkinK, was nearly rquul. and much tilce, IhnI 
Cfltebrated horae. I wish bim every sucr.cs^ and 
htwt DO doubt if he fon (o Jersey, that many hun- 
dred dollari will go Troni this elate tn purchase aoine 
of hil progeny at some future period. 

EDWl). N. HAMBLETON. 



dolh 



t^The celebrated horse Sir Abchie, about IS 
23 years of age, stands to cover maiea this sea 
Northampton county. North Carolina, atTi 



in priees actually quoted, some very Ion sales have 
been made. The imports are tight, being only li>30 
biles fiDra America. The sales aoiouat to 10,000 
bales. I'hei'e will be offered at auction to-morrow, 
at the public sale room, 1500 bales Uplands. 

Bowed. Georgia, Gl lo 71; New Orleans, 7i to 
8i; Sea IsUnd, ti. to 1«. 7^.; Riee, Am. 18i to 2-2$. 
Gd.; Flaxseed for crushing, 40i.to4'2i.; Turpentine, 
I If. to 133. 6d.; Rosin. 6^ 9<j. to 7j. Sd; Ashes, fresh 
pot. 29*. lo 30j.; Montreal, -ZGi 6d. ; Ameriean, Ist 
qual. Pearl, 'J7>. to 39*.; Montreal do. 36t, M. to 
27*. 6rf. 






t Market, near Petersburgli, 
at |3& a mare. He is a colt of Sir Archie — his dam 
bj the imported horse Dare Devil. 

Akab, another son ot Sir Archie, stands at Dia- 
moad Grove, Brunswick county, Virginia, at iiO. 



C^ToBACco — Une hogshead Ohio tobacco sold 
last week for $33 per hundred— one ni ijfiG, one at 
$■14. one at «30, one at $15 one at ;I4— and three 
stayed, being in loo high condition, at^l'J.50 Nut, 
much cominic in The espetlution is 8000 from I 
that state, ol last year's growth. Little doing in Ma 
ryland tobacco; prices about the saine asdtour Inst 
leport; law qualities have ralher declined. The 
shipments from this port are said not to have turned 
out so well as those from the Potomac. It is ex-' 
pected that in a few weeks sDme>>stir" will take place, 
m (his branch of business. j 

OOIUEBBOXAI. KBOOaD. 

By the arrival of (he ship Robert Fullon, Capt. i 
Britton, at New York, we have received Liverpool! 
papers to the 9th, aod London lu the 7lh KehruHry. 

The London Morning Chronicle of the Tlh says, 
the Portuguese affair having come to an end, com- 
mercial men appear to be again turning their atten- 
tion to home politics, and ihe forlbcoming proceed- 
ings in Parliament, with regard to Ihe Corn laws, 
are anxiously looked for. There is not much doing 
in Ihe produce market, but business in far from be- 
ing had. Sugar was in good demand to-day. The; 
uncertain state of Ihe Corn laws has a bad effect 
Upon the spirits' market The occasion of the ad- 1 
vance in turpentine ami the extensive speculaliutis, i 
is the facility of extracting gas IJroni turpentine. — i 
Rosia has advanced 15 to SO per cent, on account' 
of some experiments of extracting oil. | 

Intelligence to the 19th January had been receiv- 1 
ed at London, furnishing additional particulars of 
the operations of Ihe royalists against the rebels, in i 
Portugal, who have been put down at almost every! 
point. I 

The British Traveller sUtes, that it is currently j 
reported in the ci(y. that in consequence of some 
misunderstanding, there is to be a change in min- 
isters, and that the Earl of Weslmureland and Mr. 
Robinson will retire. 

Com LotM. — The following circular has been is- 
sued to the members of the House of Commons 
from the Treasury: — "Imnudiate. Yi'Ur atlem 
is most cat'neatly requested upnn Ihe resoli 
respecting the corn laws, oii M-taday. tht \9lh of 
Ftbrmtry, instead of Monday, the I'Jth, the day 
mentioned in the notice paper of the House of Coni- 

The stud of the late Duke of York sold for SOOOt 
His famous horse Moses, sold for lOOOJ to the Duke 
of RirhmoDil, The total amount offais property is 
180,0001 ; his debts 300,0001. 

Livtrpool Cotton Market, TItunday, Feb. S. 

We bave ex|ienenced a steady demand this week 
from the tradoi and although there is do reduction 



Errita- — In No. 5{i, p. 3B4, the second paragraph ot 
Dr. Muse's Aildress, shuultl read thus: 

Before us, is presented this grdlifying spectacle; a 
seeood exhibition uf agricultural merit and energy; 
Ibe early fruits of our youthful iiialitution; the evi- 
dences of its utility; before us, with alluivance fur the 
limited existeuce of our society, are realized our most 
■anguine anlicipalioits. 

In llie [lezt eulumn of the above .Iddress, 7th para- 
graph, Rrst line, sliuuld rend. 

1 shall oS'isr an apulogy, CiC, 



VALUABLE STOCK.AND FARMING UTEN- 
SILS—FOR SALE, 
On TueMlay neat, 3U(/t March. 
Such an oiiifurtuniiy nreiy occurs as will be pre 
senled on Tuesday nexl, Ihc ^iUlb March, r>r obtaining 
aluabJe domestic anirauls — eapeciallg Bak-inell Shtqi, of 



'I'lie sulniT 



te, will ( 



Ihe Quest quality, 
farming und e .teu nis 
his Slock of domestic 
Bakewell Sheep, most of them E 
bave lainbs; Horses, breeding Marias a 
of Ihe best breed; Cows, working Oxei 
pie men IS, be nc. 
The sale ivill take place on the farm. 



iclined 
I that day sell all 
iting of about 60 



d sixteen niiles f 



a Freiic 
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ARTICLES. 



BtLfS,t\ Baltimore Prime, 
BACON, and Hama, . . 
BEES-WAX, Am. yellow 

COFFEE, Java 

Havana,. . . , 
COTTON. Louisiana, be. 

Georgia Upland. 
COTTON Y A KN, No. 10, 

An advance of I ceol 

eachnmabertoNo. IS. 
CANDLE:i, Mould, . . 

Dipt, 






PEATllEHS, Live, 
FISH, Herringi,Sus. 

Sbad, trimmed. 
FLAXSEED, . . J^ 
FLOUK, Superfli 

i^usqiiehanna, superli. 
Gl'NPOWnEK, Balti. . 
GRAlN,lnd.corn,yellov 

white 
Wheat, Family Flour, 
do. Lawicr,b Red, 

Busque. . , 
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Rye, 

Barlej, Eastern . . . 
Do. country .... 
Clover Seed.lted . . 
Rula Bsf^B Seed, . . . 
Orchard tJrass Seed, 
Mangel Wurtzel Seed, 

Timothy Seed 

Oat 

Beans, Wliite, .... 

HEMP, Russia, clean,. 

Do. Country .... 

HOPS, iBtsorl, (1826) 

HOUS* LARD 

LEAD.Pig 

Bar 

LEATHER, Soal, best, 
MOl.AS.SES, sugar-house 

NA11.S, BaiOd 

NAVAL STORES, Tar, 
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I loi 1 so 

1 00 1 U& 

1 o&i 

1 10 I 20 

M; I 00 

I 9 ib t bO 



THE BE A DTI Fr I. THORODGH BRED STALLION 

HARK AN'I'HONV, 

Will stand this season (l-*-!,) al Fort Hill, the farm 
of Charles Sler.:tt Kidg.'ly, on Elk Ridge, Auue Aruii-: NAVAL STORES, Tar, bhl. 

del county, Md., at liveni) dollars, which may be paid: Pitch, 

with fi/Utn, on iir bufure thu hrst day of August next. | Turpentine, Soft, 

Half a dollar to tlie groom. OIL, Whale, common, . ga). 

M.iRE ANTHom is six years old this frrass — sixtceni Sperraacoti, winter . i — 
bauds high, a fine brown, and in point of beauty, fjtn- PORK , Baltimore Mess, tihl 
melry of form and action, is not surpassed by anj heme ' do. Prime, . . . ■ ~ 
in this country. Ho was got by Sir Arohy, his dam,' PLASTER, car^o price, j Ion , 
llQanoka, was got by Florizel, (never beat or paid fur-i ground, • . : bbi. 

feiL) lie wasasonof old DionKd;bi2jdambyShark.lR1CF. fresh, | Ih 

"—ranks with the very lirst racers of England. Koa., Sl>AP,_Baltimore While, ih. 



dam was Cornelia (the dam of (iracrhus,) by 
Chanticleer, (old Wildair's best ion,) Vanity, by Cclur, 
(old Jaaus's best son,; grand ddin by Mark Anlhcmy, 
tlie best son of old Partner, (who himself was Ihe hesl 
of Morton's Traveller's get,) out of ^elimu, by IheGo- 
dnlj.biii Arabian — Joll} Roger, out of a Silver Kye — 
whiPli horse wa» imported, and the prupcrty of Samuel 
Du Val, tA<i. 

Paslurage will be provided for mares at iifly 



Brown and yelloiv, , — 
WHISKEV, Istproof, ■ i^l- 
Pr,.ArHBRANny,4lhpr — 
APP' E BRANDY, Ist pr — 
SUGARS, Havana White, c.lb 

do. Brown, . . , — 
Louisiana, 



Loaf, 
SPiCES, Cloves,. 



. 1 lb. 



ill be taken of ihem, but IheVe willj Ginger, Ground, . 

ccidenls or escapes. Pepper, 

■Mca on Ihe first of April, and end; SALT, St. Ubcs, . 



:;i,„ 



le 
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Liverpool ^imnd . . 
SHOT, Bait all siKes, . \ <■■»'■] 8 M 
WINES, Madeira. L. P. I gal. 
do. Sicily,- . I — 

Lisbon, \ — 

Port, first ijuslity, . . gal< 

IVOOL, Merino, full hl'd. lb. 

do. crossed, . . ■ — 

Common, Country, . — 

SklDners'orPulled, ; — 
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